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It  is  difficult  to  write  .1  definition  of  the  American  way. 
But  it  is  easy  to  find  good  examples.  Here  is  one: 


Few  people  realize  how 


rapidly  America's  economy  is  growing 


Anyone  who  spreads  fears  that  we  may  be  facing 
another  major  depression  ignores  completely  how 
much  America  has  changed  since  the  i9-$o's. 

Industrial  research  and  development  have  broad- 
ened the  base  of  our  entire  economy  and,  even  more 
important,  have  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  steadily 
increasing  expansion  in  the  years  to  come. 

Here  are  just  two  examples  of  what  has  happened. 

The  first  electric  refrigerator  with  a  sealed-in  mech- 
anism w  as  introduced  by  General  Electric  in  \9i6,  and 
its  production  in  that  year  required  only  a  few  hun- 
dred people.  Today,  refrigerators  and  freezers  make 
up  a  billion-dollar  business  which  employs  more  than 
100,000  men  and  women  in  manufacturing,  plus  addi- 
tional thousands  in  retailing  and  distribution.  The 
freezer  itself  has  made  possible  another  whole  new 
industry,  frozen  foods. 

In  i9$9,  most  of  us  knew  electronics  only  as  tubes 
in  our  radio,  and  the  entire  industry  sold  2^0  million 
dollars'  worth  of  equipment.  Electronics  is  now  a  ^l/2- 
billion-dollar  business,  and  some  experts  predict  it  will 
grow  to  20  billions  in  the  i96o's.  General  Electric,  just 
one  producer,  now  has  electronic-equipment  factories 
in  13  different  parts  of  the  country  and  has  stepped 
up  its  payroll  in  this  held  to  27.000  in  just  15  years. 


This  trend  ot  expansion  is  not  slowing  down.  It's 
rapidly  accelerating. 

Many  exciting  new  industries  are  predictable  as  we 
learn  how  to  make  full  use  of  atomic  energy.  Another 
important  new  field  will  be  electronic  machinery  that 
will  make  work  easier,  production  swifter.  Our  scien- 
tists are  experimenting  with  metal  crystals  50  times 
stronger  than  any  metals  we  now  know.  New  and 
better  home  appliances  are  on  the  way.  More  uses  for 
the  gas  turbine  are  coming  out  of  jet-engine  ex- 
periments. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  General  Electric 
is  interested  in,  and  other  companies,  of  course,  are 
hard  at  work  on  equally  pro     -         -•  — 

Our  belief  in  a  long-terr 
growth  is  not  wishful  specul 
by  the  greatest  building  pro; 
seen.  Last  year,  the  nation's  in 
400  million  dollars  for  new 
this  year,  they  will  spend  onl 
investment  since  1946  has  aln 
a  billion  dollars.  In  1954,  a  re 
will  be  put  to  work  by  G.E.,  2 

This  is  the  kind  of  confi 
country's  future. 


it; 
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la; 


Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


Telephone  ahead  for  a  more  pleasant  trip 


Wherever  you  go  this  summer,  let 
Long  Distance  add  pleasure  and 
peace  of  mind  to  your  vacation. 

Planning  to  travel?  You'll  want 
to  telephone  ahead  for  reservations. 
It's  no  fun  hunting  for  rooms  in  a 
strange  town  when  ypu're  tired  and 
hungry. 

Making  a  side  trip  to  visit  friends? 
It's  a  good  idea  to  telephone  first 
and  make  sure  they're  home. 

Expecting  a  business  matter  to 
come  up  while  you're  gone?  A  Long 
Distance  call  will  keep  you  posted. 


Some  of  the  family  staying  home? 
You  can  keep  in  regular  touch  with 
them  by  telephone. 

There  are  many  ways  Lons?  Dis- 
tance can  add  fun,  subtract  worry 
from  your  vacation.  The  service  is 
fast,  courteous,  convenient.  And  the 
cost  is  low — much  lower,  we  find, 
than  most  people  think. 

Save  Time  .  .  .  Call  by  Number.  It  will 

speed  your  calls  il  you  give  the  operator 
the  number  you  want.  For  an  attractive 
booklet  for  listing  your  numbers,  ask  the 
Bell  Telephone  office. 


Long  Distance  Rates  Are  Low 

Here  are  some  examples: 

New  York  to  Atlantic  City  40c 

Cieveland  to  Buffalo   55c 

New  Orleans  to  Houston.  .  80c 

St. Louis  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  80c 

Los  Angeles  to  Boston.  .  .  .$2.00 

These  are  Stationto-Station  rafes  for  the 
first  3  minutes,  after  6  o'clock  every  night 
and  all  day  Sunday.  They  do  not  include 
the  federal  excise  tax. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Take  ANY  3  books 

of  HISTORY  and  WORLD  AFFAIRS 
FOR  ONLY  $ 


An  Amazing 

Demonstration  Offer  From 
The  History  Book  Club! 

rpiu:  distinguished  volumes  shown  below 
-I  sell  for  up  to  $7.50 each  in  the  publishers' 
cdil ions.  Hut  you  may  choose1  AN  Y  TIIHKK 
for  a  total  of  only  $1.50  if  you  join  the  His- 
tory Hook  Club  now. 

This  amazingly  generous  demonstration 
offer  is  made  to  prove  how  much  vou  will 
enjoy  the  RICH  VAIUKTY  of  important 
new  books  of  history  and  world  affairs  you 
can  get  at  cash  sari/ius  through  the  History 
Book  Club. 

As  a  member,  you  take  only  the  books 
you  want,  and  you  save  real  money  on  them. 
(Last  year,  members  saved  an  average  of 
$;}.28  on  each  selection,  including  value 
bonus  books.) 

Kven   selection  is  described  to  you 
advance  in  a  careful  and  objective  re- 
view. You  t  hen  decide  whether 
you  want,  the  book  at  the 


WITH 

MEMBERSHIP 


values  up  to  *20*o 


special  member's  price.  If  you  don't,  you 
merely  return  a  form  (always  provided) 
and  it  will  not  be  sent.  You  may  take  as 
few  as  four  books  a  year,  and  resign  any 
time  after  accepting  lour  such  books. 

Yon  receive  a  ralnahlc  Bonus  Hook  at  no 
extra  charge,  each  time  you  purchase  four 
selections.  In  addition  to  current  selections, 
a  large  number  of  other  important  books 
are  always  available  to  yon  at  special  money- 
saving  prices. 

(  'hi  m  ise  any  TH1{  EE  I  >• >< >k  - 
shown  below  for  onl 
Vlail  your  cou- 
pon today. 


MAIL  ENTIRE  COUPON  TO: 

THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB,  INC.,  Dept.  H-7  251  Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.  10,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  lit  once  the  THREE  titles  I  have 
cheeked  below,  two  as  my  enrollment  Rifts 
and  one  as  my  first  selection,  and  hill  me  only 
$4.50  plus  a  Tew  cents  for  postage  and  pack- 
ing. Forthcoming  selections  will  he  described 
to  me  In  advance,  and  I  may  decline  any 
hook  simply  by  returning  a  printed  form. 
You  will  send  me  a  valuable  FREE  BONUS 
HOOK  each  time  1  purchase  four  additional 


selections  or  alternates  My  only  obligation 
Is  to  accept  four  selections  or  alternates  in 
the  llrst  year  I  am  a  member,  and  I  may 
resign  at  any  time  after  accepting  four  sued 
books. 

GUARANTEE:  If  not  completely  satisfied,  I 
may  return  my  first  shipment  within  7  days, 
and  membership  will  be  cancelled. 


CHECK  YOUR  3  BOOKS  HERE: 

[-]  THE  ARAB  WORLD:  Past,  Present,  and 
1 — 1  Future,  By  Nejla  Itzeddin.  Unusual  "In- 
side picture"  of  today's  seething  Arab  world, 
struggling  to  recover  its  lost  unity.  Illustrated. 
List  i>rice:  $<s.B0. 

rn  THE  SECRET  DIARY  OF  HAROLD  L. 
1 — 1  ICKES.  Hehind-the-scenc  record  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  crowded  with 
frank  word-portraits  ranging  from  Hop- 
kins to  MacArthur!  List  price:  $i!.O0. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  GENERAL 
STAFF.  By  Waller  GoerlitZ.  The  most 
feared  and  respected  military  geniuses  of  all 
times  their  personalities,  triumphs  and 
fatal  miscalculations.  I.lsl  price:  $7.50. 

FROM  LENIN  TO  MALENKOV:  The  His- 
tory of  World  Communism.  Hi/  llutjh 
Seton-W  ritson.  Masterful  history  of  Com- 
munist power  ami  the  ruthless  men  who 
built  It,  and  control  It  now.  List  price:  $0.00. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I    1  A   HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.   By  Lucien 

—  Homier.  He.st  new  book  on  the  subject  — 
an  exciting  panorama  of  Kings,  Hmperors, 
poets,  courtesans,  revolutionaries  and  states- 
men! Maps  and  pictures.  List  price:  $6.60. 

THE  JOURNALS  OF  LEWIS  AND  CLARK 

h'dtleii  by  Bernard  DeVoto.  Breathtaking 
personal  account  of  hardships,  savage  Sioux 
and  the  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage' 
Many  picture  maps.  List  price:  $ti.B0. 

|— ]  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  By  Benjamin 
Thomas.  Hailed  by  reviewers  and  by 
Lincoln  experts  as  the  "best  one-volume  life 
of  Lincoln"  In  recent  times!  Illustrated  List 
price:  $/>.7o. 

[— |  THE  CHINA  TANGLE.  By 

—  Brilliant,  impartial  study  of  America's 
controversial  China  policy  from  Pearl  Harbor 
to  1<)40.  with  new  facts  on  the  Stllwell  dispute 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Soviet-American  relations' 
LLst  price:  $6.00. 


Name  (pi  ease  prin  i  ) . 
Address  


City  Zone. 


State  H-7 
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Money  &  Politics — 
i 

Alter  reading  Henn  V.  Poor's 
"Whai  It  Costs  to  Run  for  Office" 
[May],  I  wanted  to  shout,  •'Hear! 
Hear!"  I  fell  il  im  dut)  as  a  ( itizen 
to  be  untie  than  a  passive  observer 
,)l  the  political  Mi  ne,  so  I  joined  a 
Dm  ing  my  participation 
in  envelope-stamping  gatherings  and 
in\  attendance  at  club  meetings  and 
rallies.  I  observed  carefully.  My  ob- 
servations coincide  with  Mr.  Poor's 
experience.  I'm  sure  there  are  many 
Americans  who  feel  something 
should  be  done  to  restore  the  repu- 
tation ol  our  public  servants.  .  .  . 
If  any  organization  is  formed  to 
obtain  direci  action  upon  this  prob- 
lem, put  my  name  down  for  whole- 
hearted support. 

Lydia  Ellison 
Avon  Lake.  ( )hio 

One  such  organization  is  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  an  Effective 
Congress,  680  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  19,  N.  K.— The  Editors. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  hai  gin  Henry  V.  Poor— say,  he's 
too  smart  to  be  a  Republican. 

XORTON   YE  BREISETH 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Hungry  Hordes — 

T <>  thf  Editors: 

Although  I  agree  with  the  argu- 
ments you  present  in  your  discussion 
of  "The  \rithmetic  of  Foreign 
Affairs"  [Personal  8c  Otherwise, 
May]  ...  I  hope  that  we  as  a  nation 
will  come  to  sec  the  unsoundness  of 
our  manner  ol  "feeding  the  hungry 
hordes  outside  the  walls,"  and,  see- 
ing our  errors,  will  make  the  revi- 
sions that  may  yet  result  in  breaking 
the  siege  which  you  and  I  agree 
exists.  .  .  . 

I  think  it  can  be  done  by  giving 
our  friends  in  Korea,  Formosa,  Thai- 
land, the  Philippines,  and  Japan, 
and  our  potential  friends  in  Indo- 
nesia, Burma,  and  India  not  only  the 


T  T  E 

product  but  the  methods  and  tech- 
1 1 it ] ties  ol  our  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. 

Phis  has  been  tried  in  a  limited 
way  by  groups  of  technicians  on 
short  visits  to  these  countries.  My 
idea  is  to  organize  working  teams 
of  consultants  for  each  country  to 
be  loaned  for  a  five-  to  ten-year  pro- 
claim And  the  program  should  be 
handled  for  each  country  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing the  operation  of  a  company  is 
handled  by  the  American  business 
consultant:  that  is.  to  determine  the 
product  that  each  country  can  best 
produce,  the  market  for  it,  and  the 
best  way  to  market  it.  .  .  . 

E.  A.  Cyrol 
Chicago,  111. 

To  the  Editors: 

As  a  one-time  resident  in  China 
and  a  persistent  student  of  Asia,  I 
agree  with  six  of  your  seven  pessi- 
mistic guesses  about  Asia,  in  reply 
to  Chester  Bowles.  .  .  . 

Your  number  four  guess  is  that 
China's  bosses  can  raise  her  living 
standards  only  by  the  "capture"  of 
Indochina,  Thailand,  and  Burma. 
Capture  is  precisely  the  most  expen- 
sive and  unreliable  way  of  getting 
food  from  these  areas  into  China. 
China  could  buy  rice  from  these 
areas,  as  she  did  before  World  War 
II,  fai  more  cheaply  than  she  could 
get  it  bv  capture.  China's  leaders 
are  no!  fools.  It  is  possible  they  are 
smart  enough  to  know  the  best  way 
to  get  this  rice. 

It  is  war,  poverty,  and  the  conse- 
quent suffering  that  promote  com- 
munism, free  enterprise  thrives  best 
in  peace  and  an  ever-expanding 
economy.  Yet  by  war  and  boycott 
we  are  strengthening  communism 
in  China.  .  .  .  Under  war  conditions 
Mao  can  indefinitely  postpone  any 
ie  ol  better  living  conditions. 

Bl  NJAMIN  H.  K  l/l  R 
Spokane,  Wash. 

To  the  Editors: 
Chestei    Bowies'  analysis  of  the 
problem    ["A  Bipartisan 
Asia,"  May]  is  good,  but 


R  S 

his  advice  is  of  little  value.  It  is 
of  paramount  importance  for  us  to 
win  China  away  from  the  Soviets. 
Mr.  Bowies  would  perpetuate  the 
present  situation  by  denying  the 
Security  Council  seat  to  Red 
China.  .  .  . 

A.  A.  Bless 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

Western  Horizons — 

To  the  Editors: 

My  fellow  townsman  Richard  L. 
Neuberger  contributes  a  good  paper 
on  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  your 
May  issue.  I  wish,  though,  that  he 
had  not  stated  that  Cape  Blanco, 
Oregon,  is  the  most  westerly  point 
in  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  origin  of  this  myth.  Possibly  it 
was  before  1889,  when  "the  United 
States"  could  have  been  interpreted 
to  exclude  Washington,  then  not  yet 
a  state. 

The  most  westerly  point  in  the 
EInited  States  is  Tatoosh  Island. 
Next  come  Cape  Alava,  Cape  Flat- 
tery, and  Cape  Johnson.  These 
points  are  all  in  Clallam  County, 
Washington,  a  whole  segment  of 
which  lies  farther  west  than  Cape 
Blanco.  Alfred  F.  Parker 

Portland,  Ore. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  his  article  on  the  Northwest 
Mr.  Neuberger  says  that  "San  Fran- 
cisco is  celebrated  for  900-foot  Nob 
Hill."  Well,  not  exactly.  The  three 
best  known  hills  of  San  Francisco- 
Nob,  Russian,  and  Telegraph— are 
all  less  than  400  feet.  The  Twin 
Peaks  and  Mt.  Davidson  do  exceed 
900  feet  and  perhaps  these  are  what 
Mr.  Neuberger  had  in  mind. 

Alfred  Gray  Reid 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

To  the  Editors: 

It  just  doesn't  seem  possible  that 
John  Bartlow  Martin  ["Wilderness 
North  of  Chicago,"  .May]  would  say 
"the  scenery  is  not  spectacularly 
beautiful,"   or   "it   is   for   a  Mid- 


YOU  MAY  NOW  OBTAIN 

BEAUTIFUL,  heCLlltiflll  BOOKS 

LIKE  THESE-AT  THE  SAME  PRICE  AS  AN  ORDINARY  NOVEL! 


Yes  indeed,  PROVIDED  YOU  ARE  QUICK  ENOUGH, 
you  may  now  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  membership  of  The  Heritage  Club— 

and  thus  acquire  a  unique  collection 
oj  the  world's  classics,  especially  illustrated 
by  the  world's  greatest  artists 
and  superbly  printed  on  fine  papers: 
for  the  same  price  as  an  ordinary  novel/ 

H  URRY!  Hurry!  HUR-R-R-RY!  That's  what  we  mean,  in  the 
language  of  the  sideshow  barker,  when  we  say  if  you  are  light  on 
your  feet  and  when  we  say  provided  you  are  quick  enough. 

For  you  may  know  that  the  membership  rolls  of  The  Heritage 
Club  are  not  always  open  for  new  members.  When  some  vacancies 
occur,  and  the  membership  rolls  are  publicly  opened  for  new  mem- 
bers through  announcements  such  as  this  one— why,  you  are  offered 
an  unusual  opportunity  which  you  should  be  quick  to  seize. 

Shall  we  tell  you  why? 

Well  ,  The  Heritage  Club  distributes  to  its  members  "the  classics 
which  are  our  heritage  from  the  past,  in  editions  which  will  be 
the  heritage  of  the  future.''  These  books  are  not  falsely  deluxe  nor 
are  they  old  editions  dressed  up  for  a  new  market.  They  are  the 
classics  of  the  world's  literatures:  especially  designed  by  the 
world's  most  famous  typographers,  illustrated  by  the  greatest  of 
the  world's  artists,  carefully  printed  by  leading  printers  on  papers 
which  have  been  chemically  tested  to  assure  a  life  of  at  least  two 
centuries,  handsomely  bound  and  boxed. 

You  may  find  this  next  statement  hard  to  believe;  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  true,  and  it  seems  a  principal  reason  for  the  continuing 
|  success  of  this  cooperative  plan:  the  members  obtain  these  books  for 
the  same  price  that  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  ordinary  rental 
lilrrary  fiction!  Yes,  each  member  pays  only  $3.65  for  each  book  — 
or  only  $3-28  if  he  pays  in  advance! 

What  is  the  natural  result? 

There  ARE  now  thirty  thousand  members.  And,  although  the 
Club  is  starting  upon  its  Nineteenth  Annual  Series,  of  the  original 
Charter  Members  more  than  half  still  remain  in  the  membership! 
In  short,  the  members  themselves  are  highly  satisfied! 

Now  the  Prospectus  is  being  prepared,  for  the  Nineteenth 
Series;  and  in  it  are  described  the  books  to  be  distributed  to  the 
members  during  the  coming  twelve  months.  We  anticipate  fewer 
than  one  thousand  vacancies.  //  you  are  quick  enough,  and  if  you 
obtain  one  of  these  for  yourself,  you  will  obtain  books  like  these: 


An  American  Tragedy  by  Theodore  Dreiser,  illustrated  by  the 
great  American  painter  Reginald  Marsh;  and  The  Lives  of  the 
Noble  Romans  and  Noble  Grecians,  in  a  wonderful  text  edited  from 
the  manuscript  in  the  Huntington  Library,  beautifully  designed 
and  decorated  by  W.  A.  Dwiggins;  and  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  the 
massive  novel  by  Victor  Hugo  illustrated  with  paintings  made  in 
the  Cathedral  itself  by  Bernard  Lamotte;  and  The  Story  of  Reynard 
the  Fox  by  Goethe,  illustrated  with  wood-engravings  by  Fritz 
Eichenberg;  and  The  Revolt  of  the  Angels  by  Anatole  France  . . . 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  titles. 

Yet  you  don't  have  to  take  any  of  the  listed  titles  if  you  don't 
want  them!  You  are  given  a  list  of  more  than  four  dozen  Heritage 
books-in-print— from  which  you  are  permitted  to  select  substitu- 
tion titles.  In  short,  you  may  obtain  only  the  books  you  want,  and 
yet  at  a  price  which  is  a  bargain. 

o  F  COURSE,  there  have  been  book  bargains  before:  and  there  will 
be  again.  But  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  never  in  the  history  of  book 
publishing  has  a  greater  bargain  than  this  been  offered. 

You  are  invited  to  put  this  statement  to  the  test!  You  are  invited 
to  send  for  this  new  Prospectus,  which  describes  the  cooperative 
membership  plan  in  detail  —  and  includes  many  expressions  of 
opinion  from  the  members  themselves,  the  people  who  pay  their 
good  money  for  these  books  and  do  not  have  to  indulge  in  high- 
flown  language. 

If  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  printed  below,  and  mail  it  to 
The  Heritage  Club,  you  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  the  Prospectus. 
Also,  one  of  the  limited  number  of  vacancies  will  be  reserved  for 
you  until  you  have  had  time  to  study  the  Prospectus.  You  would 
be  wise  to  mail  the  coupon  now! 


1'     RESERVATION  COUPON 

\<  TO 

\  THE 

\  HERITAGE 

\  CLUB 

J    595  Madison 
\i  Avenue, 
|!    New  York  22, 
J    N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Prospectus,  de- 
scribing the  books  which  you  will  distrib- 
ute to  the  members  in  the  coming  twelve 
months.  I  understand  that  you  will  now 
reserve  one  of  the  remaining  memberships 
for  me,  awaiting  my  formal  application. 

NAME 

A  I  >  1  >  It  F.  S  S 

CITY  AND  STATE  H-I9 

LETTERS 


Yen  .-I  ustin  cms  running  costs  up  to  50°i, . 


Order  your  AUSTIN  here 
for  delivery  in  Europe 

Think  of  the  convenience!  No  red 
tape.  No  waiting.  You  order  your 
u  mis  here  and  it  is  delivered  to  you 
in  England  or  Europe.  Licensed  and 
registered.  Reach  to  drive. 

Foi  complete  details  of  Austin's 
world-w ide  o\erseas  delivery  plans, 
see  your  nearest  AUSTIN  dealer  or 
write:  Austin  Motor  Company,  Ltd., 
27-29  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

GIMLET 

25  Yrs.  THE  GUIDE  &  HANDBOOK 

FOR  SMART  TRAVELERS 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Costs. 

CANADA  thru  FLORIDA  and  Enroutc.    West  Indies, 

include;  N.Y.C.  200  PAGES  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00, 
Address:  The  Gimlet,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  6,  N.Y.C. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 
In  Lovely  Nassau,  Bahamas 


CARLTON  HOUSE 


CUMBERLAND  HOTEL  & 
DEAN  COTTAGES 

t  I 


■ 

■ 

HILLSIDE  WANOR 

- 
■ 

f 


ROYAL  ELIZABETH 

Nassau's  newest  an*l  mosi 
modern  hotel ;  directly  on 
Die  waterfront  wltr-  a 
lovely  view  across  the 
l»ay.    Right    in    Ihe  heart 

Rooms,  Apartments, 

■ 

Deck.      Candlelight  Bar. 

1 

rd  i    year.    Cable  address 

PRINCE  GEORGE 

■ 

■ 

■ 


ANCHORS  AWEIGH 

■ 


westerner  who  likes  the  woods  but 
lacks  the  time  to  go  to  Canada." 
\\  hat  kind  of  Milquetoast  is  this 
man,  01  is  he  just  fascinated  with  his 
remark  about  "ten  months  of  winter 
and  two  months  of  poor  sledding"? 

1  live  on  the  Upper  St.  Mary's 
Rivei  at  the  Son  and  enjoy  a  parade 
ol  huge  lake  freighters  (one  every 
eighteen  minutes)  by  my  front  win- 
dow from  April  15  to  December  15. 
This  winter  I  drove  my  car  10,000 
Northern  Michigan  miles  without 
incident  or  delay. 

Michigan's  motto— si  quaeris  pen- 
insulam  amoenam  circumspice— 
means:  "if  you  woidd  see  a  beautiful 
peninsula,  look  about  you."  Come 
back,  Mr.  Martin,  come  back  often 
—and  bring  your  eyes. 

Donald  W.  Prohazka 
Sauk  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 


Paris  Peugeot- 

To  the  Editors: 

We  have  made  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  Mr.  Homer  White's  alle- 
gations ["Spanish  Journey,"  March] 
that  the  charges  of  the  AAA  for  hire 
of  a  car  were  in  excess  of  those  he 
paid  for  the  same  car  to  the  Com- 
pagnie  Industrielle  Franchise  Auto- 
mobile, known  as  CfFA,  whom  we 
have  represented  in  the  United 
States  continuously  since  1948.  Our 
Paris  office  has  been  in  touch  with 
the  manager  of  CIFA  and  we  have 
his  signed  statement  that  his  charges 
were  the  same  as  those  epioted  in 
our  booklet,  "Adventure  on  Wheels," 
for  that  date.  This  included  basic 
rental  charge,  excess  mileage,  and 
charge  for  documents. 

J.  I).  Ryan 

American  Automobile 
Association 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Barth  and  the  FBI- 


To  the  Ed /tors: 

Having  read  and  enjoyed  Alan 
Barth's  "How  Good  is  an  FBI  Re- 
port?"  in  March,  I  was  appalled  at 
the  comments  it  received  in  the  May 
1  ,ei ters  column.  .  .  . 

Most  disturbing  to  me  is  the  letter 
mi  the  U.  S.  District  Judge  who 
iplctely,  perhaps  willfully,  avoids 
in  giving  vent  to  the  ire 


he  apparently  feels  that  a  newsman 
has  invaded  this  territory,  even 
though  there  is  evidence  of  only  the 
highest  regard  for  courts,  judges, 
and  the  FBI  throughout  Barth's 
article.  .  .  . 

Any  intelligent  reader  will  always 
weigh  with  question  any  statement 
ol  lads  affecting  his  thought  and 
action,  but  he  should  not  let  his  atti- 
tude obscure  what  truth  there  may 
be  in  the  facts  he  reads  or  in  the 
service  of  their  presentation.  What 
Mr.  Barth  gave  us  is  the  mech- 
anism of  balance  because  "a  skepti- 
cal attitude  toward  the  police  is  an 
indispensible  attribute  of  a  free 
people."  .  .  . 

This  is  but  intelligent  questioning 
that  should  dissolve  the  complacence 
that  woidd  permit  a  blind  and  rag- 
ing Samson  from  pulling  down  the 
pillars  of  this  still  strong  house. 

Regena  Seehausen 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editors: 

After  reading  some  of  the  May 
issue  comments  on  Mr.  Barth's  FBI 
report,  1  think  some  of  the  un- 
friendly commenters  might  feel  quite 
differently  if  they  had  been  victims 
of  the  kind  of  reporting  Mr.  Barth 
describes. 

1  know  the  experience  first-hand, 
but  I'm  still  not  sure  of  the  defense- 
even  if  I  had  the  money  to  make  a 
fight.  ...  I  would  very  much  like 
to  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks  to 
you  and  to  Mr.  Barth  for  exposing 
this  situation.  .  .  . 

Oriette  M.  Williams 
Sawyer,  Mich. 

Light  in  the  Dark — 

To  the  Editors: 

Thank  you  for  the  May  Easy 
Chair,  "Fantasy  at  Noonday." 

But  what  did  Bishop  Latimer  say 
to  Ridley? 

Sandy  Spit 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

As  both  Latimer  and  Ridley  were 
being  burned  alive  for  heresy  at 
Oxford  in  7  555,  Latimer  turned  to 
Ridley  and  said:  "Play  the  man. 
Master  Ridley:  we  shall  this  day 
light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace, 
in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never 
be  put  out."— The  Editors. 
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Meet  the  men 
of  the  Caine... 


. . .  Officers  like  the  brand  new  ensign 
from  Princeton  .  .  .  men  with  names 
like  "Horrible"  and  "Meatball". .  .  the 
crew  of  the  fouled-up  Caine  .  .  .  the 
men  who  made  this  the  greatest  best- 
seller of  all  time.. .the  men  who  served 
under  Captain  Quceg . . . 


"I'm  the  Captain. 
I  never  lose  argu- 
ments aboard  my 
ship.  I  kid  you 
not!" 


.  .  .  Men  with  iron  guts,  men  with 
yellow  streaks... men  like  Green wald, 
with  a  job  from  which  the  devil  him- 
self would  shrink . . . 


"I  had  to  do  it— 
and  I've  been 
drunk  ever 
since!" 


. .  .The  nightmare  of  the  court-martial 
. . .  the  agonizing  moment  of  decision. 
The  penalty  may  be  death  —  and  all 
Maryk  can  say  is: 


"The  only  way  1 
could  prove  I  was 
right  was  to  let 
the  ship  sink!" 


. .  .The  trouble-maker  Keefer .  .  .  the 
brain  under  a  brass  hat  who  could 
have  settled  everything— but  started 
a  mutiny  instead . . . 


"This  ship  was 
built  by  geniuses 
-to  be  run  by 
idiots!" 


...And  wide-eyed  Ensign  Willie  Keith, 
whose  eyes  were  opened  even  wider 
aboard  the  Caine . . . 


"I  wanted  a 
Captain  who 
went  by  the  book 
until  I  got  one!" 


The  Easy  Chair 


A I  ias  A  ero  W  ol  je 

According  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  belongs 
to  the  Baker  Street  Irregulars,  a  paper  by 
-  one  of  his  colleagues  suggests  that  Xero 
Wolfe  ma\  be  the  son  of  Sherlock  Holmes's 
brother  Mycroft.  I  cannot  find  the  treatise  that 
contains  this  absurdity  and  mention  it  only  as  an 
example  ol  the  frivolous  speculation  tricked  out 
to  look  like  scholarship  with  which  the  Holmes 
(  ult  defrauds  the  reading  public.  In  statin"  here 
the  insoluble  problem  which  will  always  frus- 
trate biographers  of  Nero  Wolfe  I  confine  myself, 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion in  good  standing,  to  examining  the  source 
documents  according  to  the  approved  methods  of 
historical  research.  I  construct  only  one  hy- 
pothesis and  I  make  no  use  of  that  one,  leaving 
it  for  other  scholars  to  test  and  apply  as  they 

As  I  proceed  to  show,  a  hypothesis  is  neces- 
sary. The  documentary  record  contains  state- 
ments about  Wolfe's  early  life  and  his  experi- 
ences in  Europe  so  contradictory  that  they  must 
he  intended  to  conceal  the  facts.  The  record 
opens  in  1933  and  is  clear  from  then  on.  But  also 
it  is  our  only  source  ol  information  about 
Wolfe's  earlier  years,  whether  in  statements  by 
Archie  Goodwin  01  in  statements  he  reports  as 
having  been  made  by  Wolle  or  by  his  oldest  and 
closest  friend.  Marko  Vukcic.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  similar  and  parallel  concealment  of  Archie's 
own  age,  his  birthplace,  and  the  date  when  he 
began  to  work  for  Wolfe.  We  must  remember 
that  both  Wolle  and  Archie  have  extraordinarily 
good  memories  and  that  their  profession  requires 
them  to  be  precise  in  statements  of  fact,  though 
it  also  requires  them,  on  occasion,  to  lie  con- 
vincingly. 


Here  is  my  hypothesis.  At  some  time  between 
1913  and  1916  Wolfe  was  involved  in  an  episode 
of  so  desperate  a  nature,  or  involving  such  im- 
portant international  secrets,  that  connecting 
him  with  it  must  be  made  forever  impossible  and 
his  true  identity  must  be  forever  concealed.  Some 
danger  of  exposure  still  existed  when  Archie 
went  to  work  for  him  in  1928.  (I  have  estab- 
lished this  date  and  guarantee  it,  though  the 
record  tries  to  suggest  one  earlier  year,  1927,  and 
half  a  do/en  later  ones.)  Whatever  the  danger 
consisted  of,  it  came  to  involve  Archie  as  well  as 
Wolfe,  ft  continued  lor  several  years  after  1928 
and  then  lapsed  but-something  revived  it  briefly 
just  after  the  end  of  the  second  world  war.  On 
the  assumption  that  there  was  such  an  episode, 
the  record  could  be  read  in  either  of  two  ways. 
The  episode  oc  curred  in  Egypt  in  1913  or  shortly 
afterward,  in  which  case  it  was  in  the  service  of 
Austria.  Or,  and  this  is  more  likely,  it  occurred 
in  Montenegro  or  elsewhere  in  the  Balkans  in 
1916,  in  which  case  it  was  probably  a  betrayal 
of  Austria.  That  is  the  hypothesis  in  full;  let  us 
turn  to  the  record. 

Wolfe  lives  and  has  his  office  in  an  old 
brownstone  house  on  the  south  side  of 
35th  Street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Avenues.  (His  bedroom  is  the  second  floor  back 
and  Archie's  the  third  floor  front  but  for  a  time 
Archie  occupied  the  second  floor  front.)  The 
address  is  506  W.  35th  and  the  telephone  Bryant 
9-2828.  Nevertheless  in  March  1946  something 
impelled  Archie  to  report  the  address  as  922 
West  35th  and  the  telephone  as  Proctor  5-5000, 
and  even  to  have  these  falsifications  printed  on 
his  business  card.  Whether  or  not  this  forgery 
bears  on  our  central  problem,  Ave  touch  a  sensi- 
tive spot  when  we  inquire  how  long  Wolfe  has 
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owned  the  house  and  lived  in  it.  In  the  summer 
of  I9:>:>  Wolfe  investigated  the  death  ol  Presi- 
dent Barstow  of  Holland  College.  (The  year  is 
not  siaied  explicitly  in  the  record  but  3.2  beer 
is  legal  and  Re|)eal  has  not  yet  come.)  In  1933, 
so  the  record  s.ivs.  Wolfe  had  lived  in  this  house 
lor  twenty  vears.  The  statement  is  obviously 
false.  It  would  mean  that  he  acquired  the  house 
in  1913  and  lived  there  continuously  during  t lie 
next  lew  \iats.  lint  iii  1913  he  was  in  Europe 
and  had  been  lor  a  long  time,  and  he  did  not 
return  to  t he  United  States  till  at  least  1019  and 
possibly  not  till  1921. 

This  confusion  must  be  deliberate.  It  now 
becomes  germane  to  ask  if  Wolfe,  whose  ap- 
parent insensitiveness  to  women  he  himself  says 
is  counterfeit  and  self-protective,  was  ever  mar- 
ried. 

It  is  an  inescapable  assumption  that  a  pro- 
fessional detective  tells  the  truth  about  him- 
self when  interrogated  by  the  FBI.  (Before  the 
second  world  war  Wolfe  did  confidential  work 
for  the  State  Department,  and  during  the  war 
was  consulted  professionally  by  the  FBI  on  at 
[east  two  occasions  and  by  G-2  repeatedly.  His 
reliability  must  have  been  established  by  investi- 
gation.) Well,  in  October  [938  an  FBI  agent 
named  Stab]  questioned  him  about  his  early  life. 
In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  Stahl  asked  whether 
he  had  been  married.  Wolfe  said,  "No.  Mar- 
ried? No." 

The  flat,  emphasized  negative  is  final;  we  can- 
not go  bevond  it.  Wolfe  thereupon  began  but 
broke  off  a  sentence  apparently  intended  to 
explain  some  circumstance  which  might  have 
suggested  that  he  once  had  a  wife,  but  this  is 
irrelevant.  (Perhaps  the  circumstance  is  hinted 
at  in  a  remark  of  his  to  Archie,  "I  have  skedad- 
dled, physically,  once  in  my  life,  from  one  person, 
and  that  was  a  Montenegrin  woman.")  But  in 
1936,  while  exploring  the  murderous  fantasies 
of  the  novelist  Paul  Chapin,  he  told  Archie  that 
he  had  once  known  a  woman  who  devised  an 
ingenious  method  of  poisoning  her  husband  with 
a  decoction  which  she  made  from  herbs.  "The 
man  on  whom  she  tried  the  experiment,"  he 
said,  clearly  meaning  her  husband,  "was  myself." 

This  woman  lived  in  Hungary.  Our  bio- 
graphical data  contain  one  additional  item 
relating  to  Hungary:  in  1933  Wolfe's 
mother  was  living  in  Budapest.  Apart  from  this, 
all  we  know  about  his  family  is  that  either  a 
nephew  or  a  niece  of  his  was  living  in  Belgrade 
in  1936.  Much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in 
Europe,  though  "boyhood"  is  an  elastic  term,  for 
he  calls  himself  a  boy  at  the  time  ol  his  employ- 
ment as  an  agent  of  the  Austrian  government 
and  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  in  the  Monte- 
negrin army.  He  moved  about  Europe  ex- 
tensively and  was  already  a  gastronome  in  1913 


but  his  boyhood  home  is  easily  determined. 
Marko  Vukcic,  a  Montenegrin,  is  one  of  three 
people  who  call  him  Nero  and  one  of  the  two 
people,  not  employees,  whose  first  name  he  uses. 
(The  other  is  Professor  Martingale  of  Harvard, 
to  whom  in  August  1911  Wolfe  sent  a  letter 
about  coined  bed  hash  beginning,  "Dear 
Joseph.")  In  April  1937  when  the  masters  were 
meeting  at  the  Kanawha  Spa,  Wolfe  said  that 
he  had  "hunted  dragonflies  with  him  in  the 
mountains"— which  I  take  to  be  a  folk  saving  or 
proverb.  And  in  April  1950,  when  an  encounter 
with  the  mysterious  Zeck  made  it  necessary  lor 
Wolfe  to  disappear,  Vukcic  was  specific.  "We 
knew  each  other  as  boys  in  another  country,"  he 
told  Archie.  It  could  only  have  been  Monte- 
negro. 

In  1913  Wolfe  was  an  Austrian  agent,  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  eighteen  years  old  or  more 
than  twenty-one.  His  job  took  him  to  Figueras. 
in  Catalonia,  where  he  tasted  the  sausage  that 
Jerome  Berin  was  to  make  famous  as  saucisse 
minuit,  and  from  there  to  Algiers  and  on  to 
Egypt.  The  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
mysterious  episode  of  my  hypothesis  may  have 
taken  place  in  Egypt  is  the  conflict  in  statements 
about  a  house  which  Wolfe  owns  there.  In  1933 
he  told  Archie  that  he  had  never  seen  it  and  that 
a  man  had  given  it  to  him  a  little  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  that  is  in  1922  or  1923.  (Wolfe 
himself  was  not  abroad  in  either  year.)  Three 
years  later,  however,  talking  to  Helen  Frost,  he 
described  the  Rhages  and  Veramine  tiles  on  the 
doorway  and  said,  "I  own  a  house  in  Egypt  which 
I  haven't  seen  in  twenty  years."  Twenty  years 
would  be  1916;  that  he  was  then  in  the  Balkans 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  having 
made  a  trip  to  Egypt  too,  as  the  statement  sug- 
gests he  did.  Several  later  allusions  to  the  house 
shed  no  light  on  this  conflict. 

From  a  remark  Wolfe  made  in  1937,  1  infer 
that  in  1913  or  1911  he  went  on  from  Egypt 
to  Arabia.  At  any  rate,  he  was  in  Albania  in 
1915.  (Statement  to  Anne  Tracy  in  1910.)  It 
seems  certain  that  he  went  from  there  to  Bul- 
garia, presumably  in  1916,  and  that  this  dates 
the  occasion  when  he  was  put  in  jail.  If  so,  then 
he  was  still  an  Austrian  agent.  But  by  now  the 
first  war  was  well  along  and,  perhaps  following 
this  experience,  his  loyalty  to  Montenegro 
asserted  itself.  He  went  to  Montenegro— he  was 
in  Zagreb  in  1916— and.  "still  a  boy,"  joined  its 
army.  Against  the  Austrians  his  organization 
"fought  machine  guns  with  fingernails."  When 
organized  opposition  was  crushed,  I  infer,  he 
joined  a  band  of  guerrillas. 

When  the  AEF  reached  Europe  (the  First  Divi- 
sion landed  at  St.  Na/aire  in  late  fune  of  1917) 
he  walked  six  hundred  miles  to  join  it,  pre- 
sumably making  his  [Continued  on  fxtge  12~\ 
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574  —  Writing  Fiction 

By  Robert  Smith.  The  successful  author  presents  a 
practical  guide  to  creative  writing,  filled  with  useful 
information  and  guidance  on  every  step  from  plot 
conception  to  marketing  the  storv. 

Only     1  .00 

226 -Gauguin 

John  Rewald's  monumental  volume  on  Paul  Gauguin. 
Page  after  page  presents  a  breathtaking  panorama  of 
106  of  Gauguin's  best-known  paintings,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  his  Tahitian  period.  16  of  them 
reproduced  in  vibrant  full-color  and  tipped  in.  150 
superb  monotone  plates  do  justice  to  the  depth  of 
tone  and  color  values  that  Gauguin  so  lavishly 
created.  Text  in  French  and  English  comments  on  the 
artist's  bizarre  life.  Beautiful  10"  x  12'M"  _  _  _ 
volume.  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  3.88 

289  -The  Old  Churches  of  London 

By  Gerald  Cobb.  This  book  is  rich  in  its  extraordinary 
illustrations  of  pulpits,  carvings,  ceilings  and  metal- 
work  —  includes  87  photographic  plates  (8  in  full 
color)  and  37  drawings.  Gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  architectural  and  historical  grandeur  of  Lon- 
don's churches.  Imported.  Pub.  at  $3.50.        _    _  _ 

Only  1.49 

492 -Unusual  Words 

By  Edwin  Radford.  An  alphabetically  arranged  col- 
lection of  unusual  expressions  and  words  with  the 
story  of  how  they  came  about.  Everything  from 
"aboveboard"  to  "zounds".  Pub.  at  $3.75.     _    _  _ 

Only  1.98 

502  -  Existential  Psychoanalysis 

By  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Sartre  here  blends  philosophy 
and  psychology  in  presenting  a  new  psychoanalysis 
based  on  the  principles  of  existentialism. 
Pub.  at  $4.75.  Only  2.98 

A63- Picasso:  The  White  Clown 

You  have  never  seen  this  famous  Picasso  painting  in 
a  more  striking  reproduction.  It  has  been  hand- 
screened  in  full-color  by  the  skilled  silk-screen  process 
on  an  elegant,  textured  cocoa  brown  stock.  Measures 
13"  wide  by  20"  high  —  a  size  preferred  by  home 
decorators  for  framing.  Limited  quantitv!  _  _  _ 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Note  only  1.98 

248  -  Portrait  of  London 

By  Arthur  Bush,  famous  BBC  commentator.  Tells 
the  story  of  the  heritage  of  the  streets  and  buildings 
of  modern  London  from  the  18th  Century  to  the 
20th  Century.  Illus.  with  24  photographic  /%/\ 
plates.  5  1  .OO 

94 -The  Diary  of  a  Writer 

By  F.  M.  Dostoievsky.  More  than  1100  pages,  fully 
indexed  and  annotated.  Dostoievsky's  famous  Diary, 
here  translated  into  English  for  the  first  time,  is  one 
of  the  major  works  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  the 
intimate  self-revelation  of  a  man  of  genius,  a  treasure 
house  of  anecdote,  reminiscence,  criticism.  _  _ 

short  stories  and  sketches  by  a  master.  A .  8  8 

583  -  Hebrew  Criminal  Law 

By  Hyman  E.  Goldin.  An  authoritative  guide  to  the 
complex  subject  of  Hebrew  criminal  jurisprudence  as 
formulated  by  the  Jews  in  the  centuries  before  and 
immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  _  _  _ 
Christian  era.  Pub.  at  $4.75.  Only  1.98 

291  -  Velasquez 

The  great  Spaniard's  finest  paintings  superbly  repro- 
duced in  a  volume  that  can  only  be  described  as  "a 
masterpiece  of  Swiss  book  manufacture."  More  than 
100  incredibly  faithful  gravure  reproductions  —  53 
of  them  full-page  plates  in  magnificent  color.  Beauti- 
fully bound  9)4"  x  12"  volume.  "There  can  be 
nothing  but  praise  for  this  volume"  —  AVir  York 
Times.  Includes  a  definitive  text  by  Jose  Ortega  y 
Gasset.  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Q  Q 

Now  only  3.88 

A68  -  Six  Chinese  Prints 

Six  magnificent  11"  x  14"  prints  of  original  paintings 
on  silk  by  the  Chinese  masters.  These  superb  repro- 
ductions reflect  the  mastery  of  brush  control,  the 
delicate  hand,  the  subtle  color  and  reality  of  the  great 
Chinese  school  of  the  11th  to  the  17th  century.  The 
subjects  include  flowers,  birds,  horses  and  painted 
fans  portraving  scenes  of  familv  life.  Pub.  at  _  _ 
$6.00.  Only  1.98 
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599  —  Word  Origins  and  Their  Romantic  Stories 

By  Wilfred  Funk.  Reveals  the  fascinating  deriva- 
tions of  more  than  3000  words  in  common  use, 
with  unusual  stories  you  can  use  to  spark  any 
conversation.  432  pages.  Pub.  at  $4-95.  _ 

Only  1.98 


582  —  Sex,  Literature  and  Censorship 

By  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Ed.  by  Harry  T.  Moore.  Some 
of  the  most  vital  essays  of  our  time  including  the  first 
American  appearance  of  Apropos  of  Lady 
ChatU  rley's  Lover.  Pub.  at  $3.00.  Only     1  .49 

249 -Royal  Album 

Edited  by  H.  Tatlock  Miller.  Symposium  in  story 
and  pictures  of  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  Royal  possessions.  Countless  black  and 
white  photos,  plus  12  plates  in  full  color.  Includes  the 
family,  lineage,  residences,  paintings,  collections, 
gardens,  court  dress  and  crown  jewels  of  the  Royal 
family.  Large  8)4"  x  11"  handsomely-bound  _  _0 
edition.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 


299  -  The  Georgian  Buildings  of  Bath 

By  Walter  lsou.  Tliis  lu'juitifiil  book  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive  account  .\ft  published  <»f  their  architec- 
tural history  containing  full  background  material  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  important  public,  and 
domestic  structures.  40  line  drawings  of  plans,  etc., 
and  nearly  250  superb  halftone  illustrations.  7hj" 
x  I  1  1 1  ".  imported  from  England.  _  00 

I'ub.  at  $10.00.  Only  4.88 


294  -  The  Georgian  Buildings  of  Bristol 

By  Walter  Ison.  Reveals  the  little-known  master- 
pieces of  Georgian  architecture  found  in  the  buildings 
of  Bristol,  England.  A  general  survey  of  the  city's 
development  is  followed  by  a  series  of  notes  relating 
to  architects,  builders  and  craftsmen.  Detailed  de- 
scriptions of  important  buildings  and  their  archi-  ,     .  ,,  ,,  . 

■  I  features  are  accompanied  bj  numerous  plans,     4ZI  —  NdKcD  nOIIj  WOuO 
elevations  and  64  photographic  illustrations,     o  o  o 
I'ub.  at  $10.00.  Only  O.OO 


229  -  A  Practical  Manual  of  Screen  Playwriting 

By  Lewis  Herman.  Complete  and  authoritative  guide 
to  screen  and  television  writing,  for  writers,  producers, 
and  directors.  Tells  how  to  handle  theming,  plot  pat- 
terns, character  development,  dramatic  values,  gim- 
micks, humor,  flashbacks,  camera  movement,  dia- 
logue writing,  dialects,  and  other  valuable 
information.  Illustrated.  I'ub.  at  $3.50.  Only     1  .49 

231  -  Fire  House 


Fascinating  children's  playbook  by  Leo  Manso.  This 
brightly  colored  '.)"  x  lOW  book  is  not  only  a  fasci- 
nating story  about  fire-fighting,  but  also  sets  up  to 
form  a  fire-house  and  a  burning  building.  Cut-out 
firemen,  engines,  ladders,  etc.  add  to  the  fun. 

•  88 


251  -  The  English  Circus 

By  Ruth  Manning-Sanders.  First  comprehensive  his- 
tory of  the  circus  in  England.  Deals  exhaustively  with 
life  under  the  "big  top"  —  animal  training,  trapeze 
performances,  clown  acts  and  more!  Thirty-  _  _  _ 
five  illustrations.  Pub.  at  $4.00.  Only  1.98 

A26-  Loren  Maclver:  The  Clown 

Superb,  giant-size  silk-sereen  reproduction  of  Mac- 
Iver's  beloved  portrait  of  Emmett  Kelly,  the  world- 
renowned,  sad-faced  clown.  The  sombre  browns, 
muted  greens  and  pale  blues  of  the  original  (from  the 
Roy  R.  Neuberger  collection)  have  been  faithfully 
reproduced  in  this  28"  high  x  21;<4"  \\id« 
silk-screen  print.  A  Marboro  Exclusive!  Only  0.88 

344  -  Italian  Basilicas  and  Cathedrals 

By  Leopold  Marchetti  and  Carlo  Bevilaqua.  This  fine 
volume  contains  127  magnificent  photographs  of  the 
most  famous  Italian  basilicas  and  cathedrals,  with  a 
comprehensive  text  in  English  covering  their  histories 
up  to  the  present.  Imported  from  Italy.  _    _  _ 

Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 

587  -  Toward  Better  Photography 

By  Vincent  McGarrett.  Practical  guide  shows  ama- 
teurs how  to  get  professional  results  in  every-day 
photography.  17  chapters  of  simplified  instructions 
explain  exposures,  lighting,  developing,  printing,  color 
photos,  composition,  home  movies,  etc.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  actual  examples.  Pub.  at  _  _ 
$3.00.  Only     I  .OO 

293 -From  Sicker!  to  1948 

Produ'  ed  by  the  Contemporary  Art  Society  of  Eng- 
land. Profusely  illustrated  with  110  reproductions  of 
works  by  Kouault,  Picasso,  Matisse,  Gilman,  Bon- 
nard,  Maillol.  Sutherland,  and  Sickert.  Five  of  the 
plates  are  in  vibrant  full-color.  Commentary  by  John 
Russell  examines  the  movement  and  growth 
of  contemporary  art.  Special  1.98 


162 -Conversation  with  Kafka 

By  Gustav  Janovich.  Introd.  by  Max  Brod.  A 
wonderfully  vivid  picture  of  Franz  Kafka  as  he 
lived,  thought  and  spoke.  "It  is  as  if  Kafka  had 
risen  from  the  grave  and  brought  us  fresh  knowl- 
edge from  the  fullness  of  his  wisdom." 
—  Max  Brod.  Pub.  at  $3.00.  Only    1  .OO 


30  -  Great  Systems  of  Yoga 


By  Professor  Ernest  Wood.  Practical  guide  to  Yoga 
as  an  aid  to  modern  living.  Explains  how  to  attain 
increased  power  and  faculty,  poise,  conservation  of 
energy  and  how  to  reach  the  deeper  layers  of  con- 
sciousness, which  most  people  never  expe-  _  _ 
rience.  Pub.  at  $S.dO.  Only  1.98 

374  -  Sex,  Society  and  the  Individual 

Ed.  by  A.  P.  Pillay  and  Albert  Ellis.  A  rare  collection 
of  45  outstanding  articles  that  originally  appeared  in 
The  International  Journal  of  Sexology  and  Marriage 
Hygiene.  This  unique  contribution  to  the  modern 
Science  of  Sex  contains  significant  contributions  from 
such  recognized  authorities  as  Clifford  Allen,  Le  Mon 
Clark,  E.  Grafenberg  and  W.  Schindler.  _ 
448  pages.  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  4.88 

481  -  Ancient  and  Forgotten  Religions 

Ed.  by  Vergilius  Ferm.  Illustrated.  18  eminent  au- 
thorities describe  the  religions  of  Sumeria,  Ancient 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Babylonia,  Prehistoric  Greece  and 
the  later  Greek  mysteries,  the  Australian  Aborigines, 
Shamanism,  the  Eskimos,  the  Navajos,  etc.  _ 
Illus.  Over  400  pages.  Pub.  at  $7.60.    Only  2.98 

252  -  The  Painter  in  History:  A  History  of  Painting 

By  Ernest  Short.  Great  art  passes  in  review  from  the 
cave  man  to  Medieval  Art  to  contemporary  American 
painting.  452  pages  trace  the  development  of  pic- 
torial expression  in  such  widely  diverse  countries  as 
China,  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
England  and  America.  Abundantly  illustrated  with 
102  full-page  plates.  Indexed.  Pub.  at  $6.00. 

Only  2.98 

633  -  Oriental  Love  Poems 

The  perfect  gift!  Beautiful  7\4"  x  10"  volume,  bound 
in  genuine  leather  and  handsomely  boxed.  No  con- 
temporary poetry  of  romance  is  comparable  to  these 
86  gems  by  the  varied  poets  of  Persia,  China,  Japan, 
Arabia,  Armenia,  etc.  All  new  English  renderings  by 
Frances  Stillman,  with  eight  glorious  full-color  illus- 
trations by  Jacob  Getler  Smith.  _  _ 
Pub.  at  $7.50.                                      Only  2.98 


Photos  by  Wt  rgie.  Weegee  the  fabulous  photographer, 
has  turned  his  camera  on  that  most  incredible  of  all 
places.  Here  is  NAKED  HOLLYWOOD,  shocking, 
outrageously  funny,  and  artistically  bril-  _ 
liant.  8"  x  11".  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

398  -  New  Dictionary  of  Psychology 

By  Philip  Lawrence  Harriman.  For  the  first  time,  all 
the  principal  concepts  and  technical  vocabulary  of 
psychology  are  conveniently  defined  in  one  _  q_ 
handy  volume.  Pub.  at  $5.00.        Now  only     I  .Vo 

485  -  Encyclopedia  of  Literature 

Edited  by  Joseph  T.  Shipley.  First  over-all  survey  of 
the  literature  of  every  culture  and  country  in  the 
world!  African.  Aramaic,  French,  German,  Chinese, 
Roumanian,  English,  American  and  all  the  rest! 
Written  by  hundreds  of  experts.  Special  133-page 
section  containing  biographies  of  all  the  world's 
great  writers.  1 188  pages.  Pub.  at  $12.50.         _   _  _ 

Only  4.88 

A70  —  Lautrec:  Circus  Prints 

A  portfolio  of  six  highly-prized  Toulouse-Lautrec 
circus  scenes.  These  colorful  11"  x  14"  silk-screen 
reproductions  of  Jockeys,  Clowns,  Animals,  etc.  are 
among  his  best-liked  works.  I'ub.  at  $6.00. 

S,  i  of  si  only  1.98 

490  —  Encyclopedia  of  Atomic  Energy 

By  Frank  ( laynor.  Over  2,000  entries  with  numerous 
charts,  tables  and  illustrated  biographical  sketches  of 
outstanding  nuclear  physicists  and  ehem-  _ 
ists.  Pub.  at  $7.60.  Only     I  .98 

496  -  Whitehead  —  Essays  in  Science  and 
Philosophy 

By  Alfred  North  Whitehead.  This,  his  last  book,  gives 
a  cross-section  of  Whitehead's  personal,  scientific 
and  educational  writings.  Pub.  at  $4. 75.  _  no 

Only  2.98 


FABULOUS  OFFER!   SAVE  66% 

AND  MORE! 
20"  x  26"  Silk-Screen  Repro- 
ductions of 
DEGAS  BALLET  SCENES 

Four  masterpieces  from  the  brush  of  Edgar  Degas, 
reproduced  with  all  the  delicacy  and  charm  of  the 
originals.  Here  is  the  grace  of  the  Parisian  Ballet 
as  only  Edgar  Degas  could  capture  it.  Silk- 
screened  on  finest  quality,  tinted,  deckle-edged 
paper.  The  overall  size  of  20"  x  26"  allows  ample 
space  for  framing.  These  Degas  Ballet  Scenes  in 
your  home  will  be  a  compliment  to  your  good 
taste.  Only  a  limited  quantity  is  available  at  these 
sharply  reduced  prices  so  act  immediately! 

Bl  8  — Seated  Dancer 

Printed  area:  16"  high  x  20"  wide.  Silk-screened 
on  a  pastel  green  sheet.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  1 .49 
Bl  9— Three  Standing  Dancers 
Printed  area:  16"  high  x  21"  wide.  Silk-screened 
on  a  pastel  green  sheet.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  1.49 
B20  — Study  of  a  Dancer  in  Profile 
Printed  area:  21"  high  x  15"  wide.  Silk-screened 
on  a  pastel  blue  sheet.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  1 .49 
B21— Standing  Dancer 

Printed  area:  21"  high  x  15"  wide.  Silk-screened 
on  a  pastel  blue  sheet.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  1 .49 
B22  — Matched  Set 

All  four  of  these  charming  silk-screen  prints.  Pub. 
at  $24.00.  Only  4.88 


596  -Ritual:  Psychoanalytic  Studies 

By  Theodore  Reik.  Preface  by  Sigmund  Freud.  In 
this  important  book,  the  distinguished  author  ana- 
lyzes instances  of  ritual  as  different  as:  the  puberty 
rites  of  savage  tribes,  the  couvades  of  half-civilized 
peoples,  the  prayers  and  religious  customs  of  modern 
Jews,  and  the  revelation  on  Mt.  Sinai.  367  _ 
pages.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  1.98 

664  -  Paul  Klee  -  Pedagogical  Sketchbook 

Introd.  and  trans,  by  Sibyl  Moholy-Nagy.  Klee  re- 
corded proportion,  motion,  and  depth  in  space  as  the 
fundamental  attributes  of  the  visual  world.  What  he 
observed,  he  collected  in  this  SKETCH  BOOK,  in- 
tended for  the  curriculum  of  the  Bauhaus  _ 
in  Germany.  Pub.  at  $3.50.  Only     I  »49 


158  -  Stella  Standard's  Cook  Book 

Basic  cook  book  of  delicious  recipes  collected  and 
tested  by  this  famous  culinary  expert.  Over  750  pages 
of  easy-to-prepare  recipes  include  not  only  every 
standard  dish  for  beginners,  but  tasty  gouruiet  crea- 
tions from  all  over  the  world.  I'ub.  at  $3.96 

1  .OO 

500 -Encyclopedia  of  Religion 

"Embraces  tens  of  thousands  of  articles  on  all  the 
significant  religions  of  the  world  ...  a  truly  great 
achievement."  —  iV.  Y.  Times.  Ed.  by  Vergilius  Ferrn 
with  190  collaborators.  844  pages. 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  4.88 

38  -  World  Book  of  Modern  Ballet 

By  John  Martin,  dance  critic  of  the  New  York  Times. 
America's  leading  authority  presents  an  informative 
and  entertaining  commentary  on  all  the  principal 
ballets,  ballet  companies,  dancers,  choreographers  md 
movements  that  have  made  ballet  one  of  the  notable 
arts  of  our  time.  The  refreshingly  critical  text  is  com- 
plemented by  160  superb  photographs,  many  in  color, 
of  outstanding  dancers  from  Markova  and  Danilova 
to  Fontcyn  and  Kaye.  Pub.  at  $6.00. 

Now  only     1  .98 

266  -  Three  Continents 

By  Felix  Topolski.  In  the  stormy  years  of  1044  and 
1945,  the  author-artist  travelled  throughout  Europe, 
Africa  and  Asia  —  with  his  sketchbook  always  at  his 
side.  This  magnificent  work  presents  over  700  draw- 
ings, revealing  humanity  caught  in  the  turbulence  of 
war.  Luxurious,  cloth-bound,  10"  x 
volume.  I'ub.  at  $10. 00.  Now  only  2.98 

250  —  The  Houses  of  Parliament 

By  Hans  Wild  and  James  Pope-Hennessy.  Scenic  tour 
through  the  houses  of  Parliament,  past  and  present. 
The  "inside  story"  of  the  decor  of  Great  Britain's 
law-making  bodies.  Twenty-one  rarely  seen  prints  of 
the  "old  palace"  contrast  with  68  contem-  _ 
porary  photographs.  Imported.        Special     I  .49 

515  — The  Emotions 

By  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Outline  of  Sartre's  new  theory 
of  psychological  interpretation.  Delving  into  the 
magic  of  the  emotional  process,  he  analyzes  the  roles 
which  fear,  lust,  melancholy,  and  anguish  _  _ 

;  .lay  in  the  life  of  man.  Pub.  at  $2. 75.    Only     •  .OO 

275  —  London  in  the  Nineties 

Edited  by  Leonora  Collins.  Seventy-six  photographs 
of  life  in  the  "naughty  nineties."  Both  humorous  and 
nostalgic,  this  volume  brings  every-day  scenes  back 
to  life  again.  Twenty-five  excerpts  from  writings  of 
the  1800  s  help  round  out  this  pleasant  col- 
lection.  Imported.  Pub.  at  $4-00.   Now  only     1  .98 

342 -Rome 

By  L.  Salvatorelli.  A  must  for  everyone  interested  in 
this  great  cultural  center.  A  brilliant  collection  of  128 
magnificent  photographs  (with  explanatory  notes) 
showing  every  important  edifice  in  and  around  Rome. 
The  90-page  English  text  takes  you  on  a  tour  through 
Antique,  Old  Christian,  Medieval,  Renaissance, 
Baroque  and  Modern  Rome.  Imported  from  _ 
Italy.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  I  \y    2  . 9  8 


590  —  A  Treasury  of  Grand  Opera 

Ed.  by  Henry  W.  Simon.  Here  are  the  stories,  the 
histories,  the  stage  pictures,  and  the  principal 
music  of  seven  masterworks  of  grand  opera  — 
Don  Giovanni,  Lohengrin,  La  Traviata,  Faust, 
Carmen,  Aida  and  Pagliat-ci.  Over  400  pages,  in- 
cluding 300  pages  of  music,  40  illustrations  by 
Rafael  Busoni,  7  in  color.  A  handsomelv  bound, 
9"  x  12"  gift  volume.  Pub.  at  $7.50.     "  „ 

Only  3.88 


488 -Out  of  My  Later  Years 

By  Albert  Einstein.  A  new  collection  of  essays  by 
Einstein  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  scientist  and  as  a  man. 
Explains  his  theory  of  relativity  in  easily 
understood  terms.  Pub.  at  $4.75.  Only  1.98 

511  -  Sexual  Life  in  Ancient  Rome 

By  Otto  Kiefer.  Sexual  activities  in  early  Rome 
clearly  and  analytically  explained.  Authentically  dis- 
cusses Roman  sadism  in  sex,  free  love,  savage  spec- 
tacles, marriage,  religion,  philosophy,  litera-  _  _ 
turc,  etc.  379  page  volume.  Illustrated.  Only  4.88 

586  —  The  American  Annual  of  Photography 

Magnificent  212  page  record  of  the  best  in  American 
photographic  techniques.  172  photographic  plates 
include  many  of  the  best  pictures  taken  in  1952  — 
including  seven  full-color  photos  and  nineteen  figure 
studies.  Sections  include  studies  of  portrait  tech- 
niques, photomicrography,  microfilming,  soft  locus 
lenses,  etc.  7J^"  x  O;1^"  volume.  _    _ _ 

I'ub.  at  $3.00.  Only     1  .OO 

261  —  Paris  Herself  Again 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Profusely  decorated  with 
more  than  100  monotone  illustrations,  plus  10  full 
color  drawings  by  Victor  Boss  (with  particular  em- 
phasis on  Parisian  coquetry).  Paris  as  the  author  saw 
it  and  lived  it  at  the  peak  of  its  charm  and  beauty 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Beautiful  _ 
814"  x  11"  volume.  Pub.  at  $4.00.  Now  only     J  .98 

501  —  Dictionary  of  Philosophy 

Edited  by  Dagohert  I).  Runes.  Both  teacher  and 
layman  will  find  this  handy,  all-embracing  volume 
invaluable  in  his  philosophical  studies.  #»o 
Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 


The  war 
isn't  over 


forMig 


non 


M  uinon  doesn't  know  the  horror 
of  battle,  hut  she  does  know  the 
niser)  and  privation  that  come  afterward.  In  a  little  French  town  near 
Boulogne,  mother  Duval  tries  desperately  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
for  herself  and  three  daughters,  against  overwhelming  odds.  The  father 
came  hack  from  a  war  prison  camp,  broken  in  health,  and  later  died  at 
the  age  of  st.  the  result  of  inability  to  obtain  treatment  for  his  diabetic 
condition.  The  family  of  four  exists  on  a  total  income  of  $50  a  month, 
including  the  mother's  pension. 

Mignon,  onlv  10.  is  already  an  important  and  useful  member  of 
the  little  household.  As  soon  as  she  comes  from  school  to  the  bare 
two-room  "home."  she  helps  her  mother  with  housework,  and  minds 
her  two  younger  sisters.  Shown  here  in  a  borrowed  dress,  Mignon 
makes  an  appealing  impression,  looking  like  the  little  mother  that  she 
actually  is.  She  plays  with  her  doll,  but  seldom  smiles.  For  her,  life 
is  a  matter  of  grim  survival. 

MiL-non's  clothes  and  shoes  are  tattered,  outgrown,  they  need  replace- 
ment at  once,  as  do  those  of  her  sisters.  And  food  is  so  scarce  that  it 
must  be  carefully  rationed.  New  clothes  and  shoes  now  for  Mignon 
would  be  a  blessing  for  this  wonderfully  patient  and  gentle  family. 
For  us  it  is  so  little  but  for  her  and  her  mother,  it  is  everything,  and 
would  give  them  new  faith  and  courage  to  face  the  future  with  con- 
fidence in  human  kindness. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

You  can  help  Mignon  or  another  needy  child  by  a  contribution  in 
any  amount,  or  by  the  Federation's  CHILD  SPONSORSHIP  plan. 
For  just  S10  a  month,  SI 20  a  year,  SCF  will  send  "your  child"  warm 
clothing,  sturdy  shoes  and  other  needed  items — delivered  in  your  name 
in  Austria,  Finland,  France,  Western  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Lebanon, 
Korea,  or  Yugoslavia.  A  gift  in  any  amount  will  help  at  least  one  child. 

SCF  NATIONAL  SPONSORS  (a  partial  list) 

Faith  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Mark  Clark,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Penney,  Mrs.  Earl  Warren, 
Norman  Rockwell,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Gladys  Swarthout, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Henry  R.  Luce,  Thomas  J.  Watson. 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

Carnegie  Endowment  International  Center 
United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Established 
1932 


to  -p<.n-or  a  child  in    (country)  for  one  year.  I  will  pay  $12(1  Ofl 

I  '  one  ■••  j  r  I  or  .<  in. in.  a  month  > .  Y.n<-\<>^  il  is  payment  for  the  till!  year  first  month. 

Pl«-a.M-  wnd  me  tin-  child's  name,  story  and  address,  and  picture,  if  available. 




Name 


Addreis 
City  ... 


Zone    State 


Contribution*  to  Sun:  the.  Chil'lrm  Feilt ration  arr  deductible  from  income  tax. 
Toil  mat  help  a  n?edy  child  in  Austria.  Finland.  France,  Western  Germany  Greece  Italy 
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way  through  the  chaos  of  northern 
Italy  to  southern  France.  He  was,  as 
he  says,  thinner  in  those  days,  and  an 
athlete.  Note  that  he  is  a  veteran 
of  the  American  as  well  as  the 
Montenegrin  army.  He  saw  much 
action  with  the  AEF,  for  in  1943  he 
told  Theodore  Horstmann  that  he 
killed  two  hundred  Germans. 

Most  of  this  summary  of  Wolfe's 
military  career  comes  from  his  state- 
ment to  the  FBI  agent,  Stahl.  He 
added  that  at  the  end  of  the  war 
(presumably  having  been  discharged 
in  France)  he  "returned  to  the 
Balkans,  shed  another  illusion,  and 
came  back  to  America."  Note: 
came  back.  His  return  may  have 
been  in  1919  or  he  may  have  stayed 
in  the  Balkans  till  1921.  At  any  rate, 
as  he  told  the  girls  who  called  them- 
selves Carla  Lovchen  and  Neya 
Tormic,  he  was  in  Montenegro  in 
1921.  At  that  time  he  adopted  a 
three-year-old  orphan  girl.  Leaving 
her  in  the  care  of  Pero  Brovnik  and 
his  wife,  he  returned  to  America. 
Brovnik  was  shot  as  a  revolutionist 
in  1926  but  the  money  for  the  girl's 
support  which  Wolfe  continued  to 
send  was  "appropriated"  for  three 
more  years.  In  1929,  "no  longer 
lean,"  Wolfe  went  to  Zagreb  to  look 
for  her.  He  could  not  find  her  and 
was  put  in  jail.  (Has  this  some  bear- 
ing on  the  mystery?)  The  American 
consul  got  him  out  and  he  was  given 
ten  hours  to  leave  the  country.  He 
has  not  visited  Europe  since  1929. 

Carla  Lovchen  was  that  orphan 
girl.  In  1938,  when  these  facts 
came  out,  she  was  twenty  years 
old.  At  the  end  of  the  case  in  which 
she  was  involved  her  intention  was 
to  remain  in  the  United  States.  She 
had  only  a  visitor's  visa  but  Wolfe's 
State  Department  connections  would 
have  enabled  him  to  get  her  ad- 
mitted permanently.  He  told  her 
that  she  was  entitled  to  call  herself 
Carla  Wolfe  and  I  assume  that  she 
stayed  and  soon  married  well,  for 
there  is  no  record  of  further  expendi- 
tures on  her  behalf.  She  may  have 
occupied  for  a  short  time  the  spa- 
cious rear  room  on  the  third  floor, 
but  certainly  not  for  long.  In  1945 
Archie  made  a  casual  allusion  to  her, 
the  only  additional  one  in  the 
record,  but  it  tells  us  nothing. 

Wolfe's  two  periods  in  Monte- 
negro are  the  core  of  the  mystery, 
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though  the  undisclosed  episode  may 
noi  have  «><  >  m  red  there.  I  he  gell- 
ing "Montenegro"  is  the  Venetian 
variant  of  the  Italian  name,  Monte 
Nero.  The  inescapable  conclusion  is 
that  "Nero  Wolfe"  is  a  pseudonym, 
an  alias.  He  must  have  assumed  il 
because  of  the  mysterious,  concealed 
episode  ol  m\  hypothesis.  I  le  sp<  aks 
Serbo-Croal  so  well  that  he  must 
have  learned  it  young,  perhaps  in 
the  years  when  he  hunted  dragon 
flies  in  the  mountains  with  Vukcic, 
perhaps  earlier  in  the  United  States. 
The  two  girls,  both  Montenegrins, 
assume  that  he  is  one  and  declare 
that  he  ads  like  one.  Bui  he  is  not  a 
Montenegrin  l>\  birth. 

We  have  reached  the  obfuscation 
that  is  the  basis  of  the  w  hole  elabo- 
rately constructed  mystery.  Wolfe 
was  born  in  the  United  States:  we 
cannot  impeach  his  answer  to  Stahl's 
question,  "Are  you  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States?"  He  says,  "I  am.  I 
was  born  in  this  country,"  and  a 
moment  later  he  speaks  of  the 
United  States  as  "my  native  coun- 
try." But  seventeen  months  earlier 
he  had  said  to  the  colored  cooks  and 
waiters  of  the  Kanawha  Spa,  "You 
gentlemen  are  Americans,  much 
more  completely  Americans  than  1 
am,  for  I  wasn't  born  here."  This 
direct,  calculated  conflict  is  exactly 
paralleled  l>\  another  one.  As  late  as 
1952  Wolfe  says  to  Archie  (who  by 
this  time,  surely,  needed  no  reminder 
of  the  necessity  for  equivocation),  "I 
got  my  naturalization  papers  twenty- 
four  years  ago."  That  is,  in  1928. 
Nevertheless,  in  1946,  in  a  revealing 
moment  of  exasperation,  he  had 
said,  "And  I  have  dared  for  nearly 
thirty  years  to  exercise  my  right  to 
vote!" 

Though  this  last  quotation  estab- 
lishes a  conflict,  it  also  gets  us 
farther  forward  with  another  ques- 
tion. Wolfe  was  old  enough  to  vote 
nearly  thirty  years  before  1946,  per- 
haps in  1917.  But  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  voted  before  1920,  and  from 
1913  to  1919,  if  not  1921,  he  was  not 
in  the  United  States.  Though  there  is 
nowhere  any  clue  to  his  birthplace, 
this  does  establish  something  about 
his  age.  If  he  was  twenty-one  in  1917, 
as  he  must  have  been  in  order  to 
vote,  then  he  was  born  in  1896.  But 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  he 
,  could  have  been  an  Austrian  agent 


or  the  summarized  story 
of  the  friendly  frank 


/  The  first  frankfurter  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  the  old  German 
city  of  Frankfurt  am  Main.  On  the 
boat  he  met  Fraulein  Wiener  from 
the  city  of  Wien  (Vienna). 


Today  the  descendants  of  these 
sturdy  sausage  pioneers  —  6H  bil- 
lion a  year — are  typically  American 
in  every  way.  They  go  to  ball  games, 
picnics,  barbecues. 


3  In  the  meat  packer's  sausage 
kitchens  where  they  are  born,  mod- 
ern franks  are  stuffed  with  selected 
lean  beef,  and  some  have  pork,  too, 
delicately  blended  with  just  the  right 
amount  of  spices. 
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Franks  get  their  ruddy  tan  from 
hanging  around  a  smokehouse.  The 
smoke,  which  is  apt  to  be  from  hick- 
ory or  applewood  fires,  is  carefully 
measured  and  actually  filtered. 


After  an  invigorating  steam  bath 
(franks  always  come  to  you  ready- 
cooked),  some  shed  their  skins. 
Others  are  remarkably  thin-skinned. 
Some  like  'em  with,  some  without. 


They  graduate  with  the  highest 
degree  in  nutrition.  For  protein,  B 
vitamins  and  digestibility,  franks 
are  in  the  same  class  with  that  noblest 
of  cuts,  the  steak. 


y.  If  all  the  franks  Americans  eat 
this  year  were  laid  end  to  end  they 
would  reach  to  the  moon  and  back 
with  enough  left  over  to  encircle  the 
world  5  times.  Most  folks,  however, 
prefer  just  to  lay  them  in  a  bun. 


Only  4  hinds  of  meat  animals  arc  grown  on  American  farms.  But 
American  appetites  call  not  just  for  meat,  but  meat  in  dozens  of  different  processed 
forms.  There  are  more  than  100  hinds  of  sausage  products  alone.  That's  why  a 
meat  packer  is  also  a  chef — with  more  specialties  than  you'll  /ind  in  a  cookbook. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago     •     Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


MOKi;  THAN 

$22,000 

FOR  YO I    AT  AGE  6  5 

ONE  nl"  ["HE  MOS'I  I  VR-SIGHTED  PLANS  ever  designed  for  the  wise  use  of 
-n\irtgs  is  < >iT>  i ■  > i  lor  your  earnest  consideration  b>  the  SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
i  01   CANADA,  a  leading  world  organization  in  its  field.  By  means  of 

tin-  plan,  regular  amounts  of  savings  can  l>«-  applied  to  provide,  at  age'  65,  a 
lump  sum  of  more  than  $22,000  plus  accumulated  dividends . . . 

OR  AN  INCOME  OF 
S130  MONTHLY  FOR  LIFE 

II    VOl    DO  ISOT  LIVE  TO  AGE  65.  THEN  AN  AMOUNT 
<>l    VI   LEAST  $22,000  Will.  BECOME  IMMEDIATELY 
V\\  VBLE  TO  YOUR  FAMILY  OK  YOUR  ESTATE. 

B\  the  way,  tin-  plan  can  be  easily  tailored  to  the  amount  of  regular  savings  you  can 
afford,  \sith  corresponding  adjustments  in  the  sums  payable. 

Details  arc  yours  without  obligation  by  just  mailing  the  coupon  below: 


SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

607  Shelby  Street,  Detroit  26,  Miehigan 

1  should  like  to  know  more  about  your  Special  Income  Plan,  without  incurring 
any  obligation. 

NAME     

ADDRESS  

Date  of  Birth  

Amounts  quoted  above  are  for  men.  A  similar  plan  is  available  for  women. 


IliiM'moync  Irish  Linens 

FROM  THE  GLEN  OF  THE  ROSES 

Rich  in  beauty  and  pleasing  in  price. 
Rosemoyne  the  supreme  authority  in 
linens,  invites  you  to  send  for  their 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 
R  O  S  E  M  OY  N  E    L  I  N  E  N  S 
Jordjnioiwn,      Co.   Antrim.      N.  Ireland 


Whether  you  are  changing  5'our  address  for  a  few 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive  every 
issue  of  Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us  of  a 
change  of  address  please  indicate  both  the  old  and 
new  address.  Please  allow  eight  weeks  tor  effecting 
this  change. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

19  East  33rd  St.  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 
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;it  seventeen;  1  arbitrarily  assume 
thai  he  was  at  least  eighteen, 
which  moves  the  year  of  his  birth 
back  to  1895.  But  it  is  possible  that 
he  did  not  exercise  his  right  to  vote 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  he  got. 
He  may  not  have  voted  till,  say,  1922 
—and  that  is  not  almost  but  exactly 
thirty  years  earlier  than  1952,  when 
he  made  the  statement.  Giving  his 
phrase  "still  a  boy"  a  flexibility  of 
three  more  years,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  could  have  been  not  eighteen 
but  twenty-one  in  1913.  The  limits 
are  established:  Wolfe  was  born  be- 
tween 1892  and  1895. 

How  will  a  biographer  interpret 
these  facts?  I  submit  a  reading  which 
does  not  conflict  with  anything  that 
is  known.  Wolfe's  parents  came  to 
this  country  from  Montenegro  be- 
fore he  was  born,  both  leaving  rela- 
tives behind  them.  His  father  died 
when  Wolfe  was  very  young  and  his 
mother  thereupon  returned  to 
Montenegro.  There  was  at  least  one 
other  child,  but  whether  a  boy  or  a 
gill  and  whether  older  or  younger 
than  Wolfe  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. His  mother  had  relatives  in 
Hungary,  too,  and  at  some  time 
moved  to  Budapest,  but  Wolfe  and 
his  brother  or  sister  grew  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  Zagreb.  The  brother  or 
sister  was  killed  in  the  war  or  died 
dining  the  famine  and  epidemics 
that  followed  it,  but  left  at  least 
one  child  who  was  brought  up  by 
the  relict  or  by  relatives  in  Bel- 
grade. It  is  a  guess,  not  part  of 
my  hypothesis,  that  Wolfe  became 
an  Austrian  agent  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother's  relatives 
in  Hungary.  But  anyone  who 
adopts  the  hypothesis  which  I  have 
stated  may  add  another  guess:  that 
the  mysterious  episode  was  the 
cause  of  his  leaving  the  Austrian 
service,  that  it  occurred  in  revulsion 
against  the  enemies  of  his  ancestral 
country,  and  that  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant betrayal  of  the  Austrian 
ta  use.  (Warning  to  the  Baker  Street 
Irregulars:  if  so,  it  occurred  at  least 
two  years  after  June  28,  1914.) 

The  confusion  deliberately  cre- 
ated about  the  facts  of  Archie 
Goodwin's  early  life  is  too  striking 
a  parallel  to  be  ignored.  It  is  certain 
that  he  went  to  work  for  Wolfe  in 
1928,  that  he  was  born  in  Chillicothe, 
that  his  birthday  is  October  23,  and 




Coming  in  August  in  Harper's  Magazine — 


Remember  Cholmondeley,  tin-  gentlemanly  chimpanzee  who  appeared 
in  these  pages  lasl  September?  Nexl  month  we  present  the  first 
installment  .>l  The  King  and  1 1  in  Beasts,  a  nru  serial  by  the  same 
author.  Gerald  M.  Durrell,  describing  tlx-  hilarious  and  hazardous 
:  adventures  he  nu  t  on  hi-  latest  expedition  to  Africa  to  collect  wild 
M  animal-. 


\  brisk  ?urve>  "I  the  basic  issues,  implications,  and  probable  results 
"I  tin-  fall  -  major  Senate  campaign  race.-.  h\  W  ashington  reporter 
H  illiam  S.  M  kite,  author  of  The  Tajt  Story. 


Note-  on  a  Bed  Neighbor,  a  revealing  and  amu-ing  report  on  one  of 
the  most  complex    ami  certainly  most  Communistic — of  the  Latin 
American  countries:  Guatemala,  b\  Keith  Monroe,  a  recent  visitor 
M  vvho  reallv  got  around  the  country. 


THE    EASY  (HAIR 

thai  he  has  at  leasl  one  sister.  But 
Ins  age  is  flagranti)'  and  repeated!) 
misstated  in  the  record  and  there  are 
conflicting  statements  about  Iiis 
birthplace.  In  1917  Mrs.  Jasper  Pine, 
who  had  the  most  unmistakable  in- 
tentions in  regard  to  him  and  who 
described  hersell  as  a  \er\  careful 
woman,  undertook  to  investigate  the 
Ea<  ts.  She  hired  a  detec  tive  agen<  \ 
but  clearly  it  was  one  which  Archie 
knew  well  enough,  oi  had  enough 
on.  to  get  its  report  falsified.  The 
report  said  that  he  was  born  in  Can 
ton  in  191  I,  that  his  lather  was 
named  fames  Arner  Goodwin  and 
was  still  alive,  that  (inferentially)  his 
mothei  was  also  alive,  and  that  he 
had  two  brothers  and  two  sisters. 

But  this  would  require  him  to 
have  begun  working  for  Wolfe  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  which  is  an 
absurdity  sufficient  in  itself  to  dis- 
(  redit  the  entire  report.  Archie  him- 
m  II  says  that  his  mother  and  lather 
both  died  when  he  was  "just  a  kid." 
At  another  time  he  suggests,  though 
he  does  not  sav  unequivocally,  that 
his  father's  name  was  Titus  Good- 
win. At  this  same  time  he  intimates 
that  his  mother  is  still  alive,  and  on 
several  occasions  he  refers  to  a  living 
sister.  Once,  too,  he  intimates  that 
he  was  born  in  Zanesville.  Several 
times  he  says  that  lie  grew  up  on  a 
farm.  (There  are  a  few  items  about 
his  high  school  years,  and  his  ambi- 
tion was  to  be  a  second  baseman.) 

So  extended  and  thoroughgoing 
an  effort  to  conceal  the  truth  re- 
quires us  to  conclude  that  in  some 
way  Archie's  birth  and  childhood  are 
related  to  the  mystery  in  Wolfe's  life, 
or  have  some  bearing  on  it.  I  leave 
the  problem  to  other  scholars  but, 
in  order  to  estop  the  fanciful,  point 
out  at  once  that  the  record  contains 
nothing  which  connects  Wolfe  with 
either  rural  or  metropolitan  Ohio. 
If  the  Baker  Street  Irregulars  care  to 
turn  their  invention  in  that  direc- 
tion they  will  have  to  construct  a 
long  series  of  hypotheses.  And  they 
will  have  to  begin  with  an  entirely 
unknown  brother  or  sister  of  Wolfe's 
father  who  emigrated  from  Monte- 
negro to  Ohio,  or  with  an  older  and 
unrecorded  third  child  of  Wolfe's 
parents  who  remained  in  the  United 
Stales  when  his  mother  returned  to 
Europe.  Or  is  Mycroft  Holmes 
known  to  have  visited  Ohio? 


Polio  is  still  a  problem  in  1954.  This 
child  is  one  of  the  66,000  polio  pa- 
tients from  past  epidemics  still  need- 
ing help  from  the  National  Founda- 
tion. And  there  will  be  new  victims 
in  the  months  ahead... Here  are 
POLIO  FACTS  for  1954: 

PRECAUTIONS-When  polio  is  around- 


DON'T  mix   DON'T  get   DON'T  get    BUT  DO 
with  new      overtired       chilled      keep  clean 
groups 

GAMMA  GLOBULIN -This  gives  tem- 
porary protection.  The  National  Founda- 
tion will  spend  up  to  $19,000,000  for  GG 
for  the  national  stockpile  in  1954.  Health 
officials  will  distribute  it. 

VACCINE— A  safe  and  promising  vaccine 
is  being  tested  now.  But  results  will  not  be 
known  until  1955. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 


Would  you  like  to  buy 
$40  worth  of  General  Electric 
every  month? 

Or  General  Motors?  Or  duPont?  Or  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey? 
Or  any  one  of  1200  other  stocks  that  are  bought  and  sold  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange? 

Well,  now  for  the  first  time  you  can  do  just  that. 

Every  month — or  every  three  months  if  you  prefer — you  can  put 
any  sum  you  like  from  $40  up  to  $1,000  into  the  stock  of  your  choice. 
Typically  that  might  be  some  stock  that  has  paid  dividends  every 
year  for  more  than  20  years  and  that  would  now  yield  about  5c/c  or 
6r/r  on  your  money. 

Interested?  We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  full  information  on  our 
Monthly  Investment  Plan — the  famous  so-called  "pay-as-you-go" 
plan.  Just  fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  back  today. 


Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me  your  pamphlet  and 
a  membership  blank  for  the  Monthly  Investment  Plan,  together 
with  your  special  report  on  20  stocks  for  long-term  investment. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY  &  STATE. 


PHONE. 


Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  106  Cities  SW-42 


Personal  &  Otherwise 

Recovery  from  the  Plague 
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 "IT'S  AMAZING 

WHAT  SPARE  TIME 
STUDY  OF  WRITING 
CAN  DO  FOR  A  MAN" 

"Two   >cars  ago   I  working  as  a 

mechanic  and  wondering  what,  if  any- 
thing, the  future  held.  In  the  past  year 
I  hl\c  been  made  editor  of  a  magazine 
and  have  been  selling  articles  steadily  to 
other  magazines  on  the  side.  I  have  just 
finished  a  book.  I  learned  more  about 
ctical,  effective  writing  from  the  Maga- 
zinc  Institute  than  I  did  from  all  the 
English  courses  I  studied  in  school.  And 
the  precise  manuscript  criticism  is  in- 
» aluaMc  ! 

— K.  W".,  Slougblon.  Mass.* 
I  bunk  sou.  R.  \X'.  You  are  one  of  the 
manv  hundred  Magazine  Institute  students 
who  have  discovered  that  W'RITi'RS  make 
ihi  best  teachers  of  writing.  And  the 
Magazine  Institute  is  a  home  study  course 
in  writing  which  is  completely  owned, 
staffed,  and  operated  by  successful  writers 
and  editors. 

Next  to  writing,  these  nun  and  women 
enjoy  teaching  others  to  write.  Their  own 
success,  their  own  constant  contact  with 
editors  and  publishers,  is  your  best  assur- 
ance of  a  practical,  thorough  and  up-to- 
date  training. 

*Letter  on  file. 

The  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 

Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 
{  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY \ 

;  THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE.  INC.  \ 
•  Dept.  27- F  Rockefeller  Center  ; 

■  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 

■ 
■ 

■  Please  send,  without  obligation,  your  current  ; 
!  catalog  to:  ■ 


Address    ■ 

Inquiries  Confidential  •  No  Salesman  Will  Call  ! 


HANDBOOK  OF 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

35th  ed.  1954,  1216  pp., 
red  silk  cloth,  S8.00 

The  35th  edition  includes  more  than 
4500  schools! 

Extensive  new  data  concerning  the 
scope  of  private  education  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  given 
in  600.000  words. 

PORTER  SARGENT 

1 1  BEACON  ST.  BOSTON  8,  MASS. 


IT  seems  likely  that  future  his- 
torians will  note  this  summer 
as  the  point  at  which  America  be- 
gan to  recover  its  political  health. 
The  country  now  shows  signs  of 
passing  the  crisis  stage  in  one  of 
its  periodical  bouts  of  Congression- 
al government— a  peculiar  disease 
which  afflicts  our  body  politic  in 
regular  cycles,  like  malaria  or  un- 
dulant  fever.  Its  ravages  are  always 
damaging,  but  never  fatal;  and  we 
usually  recuperate  fast,  once  con- 
valescence sets  in. 

Normally  the  attack  starts  just  at 
the  end  of  a  war.  It  is  foreshadowed 
by  the  administration  of  a  strong 
President— a  Lincoln,  Wilson,  or 
Roosevelt— who  has  concentrated  an 
abnormal  amount  of  governmental 
authority  in  the  White  House.  The 
first  symptom  is  a  public  weariness 
—a  sort  of  moral  lassitude— which 
follows  quite  naturally  after  the 
strain  of  the  emergency.  Instinc- 
tively the  voters  turn  to  a  candidate 
who  promises  them  a  vacation  from 
the  strenuous  life,  a  "return  to 
normalcy."  So  we  get  a  Grant,  a 
Harding,  or  an  Eisenhower— well- 
meaning  men,  who  honestly  believe 
that  their  job  is  to  serve  as  chore 
boy  for  Congress,  rather  than  to 
lead  the  country. 

(As  Bruce  Catton,  the  Pulitzer 
prize  historian,  has  pointed  out,  this 
is  a  common  failing  of  the  soldier- 
turned-politician.  Since  he  is  trained 
in  "the  traditional  army  officer's 
view  that  Congress  is  the  boss,"  he 
usually  makes  a  disappointing  Presi- 
dent, "not  because  the  man  will  use 
too  much  authority  in  that  position, 
but  because  he  will  try  to  use  too 
little.") 

Meanwhile,  Congress  goes  on  a 
rampage.  Resentful  because  they 
were  forced  to  play  second  fiddle 
(hiring  the  war,  the  men  on  The 
llill  now  try  to  take  over  the  whole 
orchestra.  Their  investigating  com- 
mittees run  wild.  They  bully  the 
civil  service,  try  to  conduct  diplo- 
macy Horn  a  Capitol  hearing  room, 
and  snatch  all  the  executive  power 
i hey  can   from  the  peaceable  and 


bewildered  man  in  the  White  House. 

The  result,  of  course,  is  a  horrify- 
ing mess.  By  its  very  nature,  this 
bellowing  herd  of  531  prima  donnas 
is  incapable  of  administering  any- 
thing. (A  fact  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  underlined  repeatedly  when 
they  drew  up  the  Constitution.) 
Their  attempt  leads  promptly  to  a 
near-paralysis  of  the  machinery  of 
government.  Our  foreign  policy  falls 
into  confusion  and  impotence. 
Under  cover  of  the  uproar,  some- 
body usually  manages  to  raid  the 
national  domain;  witness  the  post- 
Civil  War  scandals,  the  Teapot 
Dome  affair,  and  the  current  Con- 
gressional schemes  to  give  away  the 
public  grazing  lands,  timber,  and 
water  power. 

The  classic  case  of  this  malady 
was  the  Reconstruction  Era. 
Then  a  little  group  of  Congressional 
radicals— blood  brothers  to  Know- 
land,  Jenner,  McCarran,  and  Mc- 
Carthy—managed to  wreck  the 
South,  impeach  one  President,  dis- 
grace another,  and  reduce  the  noble 
profession  of  politics  to  its  lowest 
level  in  our  history. 

Our  current  plague  of  Congres- 
sional usurpation,  however,  looks 
very  nearly  as  bad.  No  doubt  it  was 
aggravated  by  the  long  preceding 
period  of  executive  dominance— un- 
healthily stretched  out  by  the  De- 
pression, World  War  II,  and  Korea. 
In  that  twenty-year  span,  Republi- 
can Congressmen  forgot  the  habit 
of  responsibility.  Not  a  single  one 
of  the  present  crop  had  ever  before 
served  under  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent; so  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
they  had  come  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  a  perpetual  opposition,  and 
to  look  on  the  White  House  as  a 
permanent  enemy. 

At  any  rate,  they  have  been  dis- 
playing all  the  textbook  symptoms— 
the  attempt  to  rob  the  President  of 
his  Congressional  responsibility  for 
foreign  affairs,  by  such  means  as  the 
Bricker  amendment  and  constant 
harassment  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  .  .  .  the  planting  of  stooges 


Do  Pa  t  en  Is 

and  others  seeking  guidance  in  selecting 
a  school  or  college  we  suggest  they  turn 
to  the  "Schools  and  Colleges"  Section, 
among  the  front  advertising  pages  of  this 
issue,  which  forms  a  most  comprehensive 
educational  reference. 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a  suit- 
able selection,  feel  perfectly  free  to  write 
us,  stating  the  type  of  school  wanted,  lo- 
cality preferred,  age,  and  the  approximate 
amount  you  plan  to  spend.  Address: 

School  Information  Bureau 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rd  Street        New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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and  spies  in  executive  agencies  .  .  . 
the  use  of  threats  and  smears  to 
force  civil  servants  to  report  to 
Congress  rather  than  the  White 
1  louse  .  .  .  the  pilfering  of  executive 
documents  .  .  .  the  pretense  of  a  few 
Senators  that  they  are  the  only 
patriotic  Americans,  that  they  alone 
speak  for  the  country,  and  that  all 
their  critics  are  traitors. 

McCarthyism  is  merely  one  as- 
pect of  this  disease— precisely 
like  the  Bloody  Shirt  phase  of  the 
Reconstruction.  Alarmed  foreigners 
often  mistake  Our  Joe  for  a  budding 
Hitler;  if  they  were  less  ignorant 
of  American  history,  they  would 
have  realized  long  ago  that  he  is 
merely  another  Thaddeus  Stevens. 
In  his  day,  this  spiteful  little  man 
was  even  more  of  a  terror  than 
McCarthy;  he  actually  managed  to 
deprive  President  Johnson  of  his 
command  of  the  Army,  and  of  his 
power  to  fire  federal  employees.  But 
who  remembers  him  now?  Like 
annoying  pimples,  the  Thaddeus 
Stevenses  and  Joe  McCarthys  are 
forgotten  as  soon  as  the  underlying 
disorder  clears  up. 

Which  won't  be  long  now.  Sooner 
or  later  the  voters  always  get  fed 
up  with  these  Congressional  forays, 
and  herd  the  legislators  back  onto 
their  reservation.  This  time  the 
tide  of  opinion  apparently  began  to 
turn  in  mid-spring— thanks,  in  part, 
to  the  vaudeville  team  of  Cohn, 
Schine  &  McCarthy.  Their  tantrums, 
their  phony  documents,  their  child- 
ish insults  to  honorable  men— all 
projected  on  millions  of  television 
screens— helped  awaken  an  incredu- 
lous public  to  what  has  been  going 
on  in  Washington.  And  there  are 
some  degrees  of  national  indignity 
which  even  the  most  lethargic  citi- 
zen cannot  stomach. 

To  President  Eisenhower,  this 
wave  of  revulsion  may  offer  a  last 
opportunity.  Millions  of  Americans 
still  hope  that  he  may  finally  grasp 
the  nature  of  his  job— that  he  will 
stop  cringing  before  the  Senatorial 
wild  men,  defend  the  integrity  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  restore  the 
balance  of  Constitutional  power.  In 
recent  weeks  he  has  shown  signs  of 
bracing  himself  for  the  fight.  II 
he  does,  he  may  yet  escape  the  his- 
torians' piteous  list  of  weak  Presi- 
dents.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  be 


Ttfiet  Vxusehts' VJfo* 

for  Ufar  Childce4+,t*t' 

BRIEF  CASE  HISTORY 


BIRTH  DATE — 22^1-^^ — 


NATIONALITY — Korean_ 


BornYunsan.    Father  killed.    Mother  beg  in 
Street  for  her  two  little  ones.    Later  flee 
111  south  on  second  withdrawal  U.N.  troops. 
SS  fountain  bitter  cold  wind.    Baby  strapped 
Mother's  back  freeze  to  death,  desperated 
mother  lay  down  lamenting  in  snow.  Torrential 
TtreS  -seeing  refugees  pushing,  pushing j. 
Un  Suk  swept  along.    On  and  on  wlk^Be g  food 
qearchinR  for  mother  never  find.    Hands  leex. 
TZen     Saved.  At  once  help.  Character  delight- 
S     On  other  side  she  sentimental.    Brain  too 
wit;    language  clever.    Vocal  cord  good.  Sing 
WwuTSS-posed,  sad,  hardened,  matured  by 
very  wen.  and  speecn  Balce  impression 

I  beg  for  her  you  find  Foster  Parent 


suffering, 
of  woman, 
at  once. 


-Ha  Sang  Nak,  Plan  field  worker. 


Germany  and  Korea  and  is  registered 
under  No.  VFA019  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  is  hied  with 
the  National  Information  Bureau.  Your 
help  is  vital  to  a  child  struggling  for  life. 
Won't  you  let  some  child  love  you? 


"Your"  child  is  told  that  you  are  his  or 
her  Foster  Parent.  All  correspondence  is 
through  our  office,  and  is  translated  and 
encouraged. 

The  Plan  is  a  non-political,  non-profit, 
non-sectarian,  independent  relief  organiza- 
tion, helping  children  in  Greece,  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Holland,  England.  Western 

Tos&t  Patents' 

Tor  tyztr  Chi2dee**,Uc. 

43  W.  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Partial  List  of  Sponsors  and  Foster  Parents 

Arturo  Toscanini,  Mary  Pickford.  Mrs.  William  Paley,  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes.  Jean 
Tennyson,  Helen  Hayes,  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk.  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Bing  Crosby, 
Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles,  K.  C.  Gifford,  Gov.  &  Mrs.  Waller  Kohler,  Charles  R.  Hook 
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FOSTER  PARENTS'  PLAN  FOR  WAR  CHILDREN,  INC. 
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"I 


I  43  W.  61st  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.   In  Canada:  P.O.  Box  65,  Sta.  B,  Montreal,  Que.    PL  7-8124 


[   A    I  wish  to  become  n  Foster  Parent  of  a  War  Child  for  one  year.    If  possible,  sex  I  will  pay 

!  $15  a  month  for  one  year  ($180).  Payment  will  be  made  monthly  <     I,  quarterly  (     >,  yearly  (  ). 

i        I  enelose  herewith  my  lirst  payment  $  ••• 

!  B.  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child,  hut  I  would  like  to  help  a  child  by  contributing  if  


Name 


Address 


j  City 


.Zone  State 


Date 


Contributions  are  deductible  from  Income  Tax 
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GUIDE 
TO 

COMMUNITY 
ACTION 

By  MARK  S.  MATTHEWS. 

An  indispensable  source 
of  reference  and  ideas 
for  every  citizen  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  a 
local,  state  or  national 
volunteer  association. 
Tells  the  reader  not  only 
what  to  do  but  how  to 
do  it.  "Invaluable  ...  A 
wealth  of  information." 
— George  Gallup.  $4.00 


the  Harper  Imprint 


BUILDING  A 

BETTER 
HOME  TOWN 

A  Program  of 
Community  Self-Analysis 
and  Self-Help 

By  H.  CLAY  TATE,  Editor, 

The  Daily  Pantagraph, 
Bloomington,  111.  "Mr. 
Tate  makes  town  build- 
ing sound  as  much  fun 
as  building  your  own 
recreation  room  and  he 
persuades  you  that  it  is 
even  more  satisfying. 
His  book  should  be  read 
by  everyone  who  has 
ever  had  that  urge  to 
help  make  his  children's 
home  town  a  better  place 
than  his  own." 

— Adlai  Stevenson. 

$3.50 


At  your  bookstore  or  from 
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remembered— in  Gerald  Johnson's 
phrase— "as  merely  another  Grant, 
minus  the  w  hisky  and  the  whiskers." 

Invasion  by  the  Amateurs 

THE  root  of  this  national  sick- 
ness i\.  of  course,  the  temporary 
indifference  of  the  average  citizen. 
The  guilt  rests  on  each  of  us,  more 
than  on  Congress  or  the  President; 
for  we  always  get  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment we  deserve. 

lint  for  a  year  or  more  this  post- 
win  fatigue,  this  shirking  of  indi- 
vidual political  responsibility,  quite 
evidently  has  been  fading.  The 
earliest  sign  of  the  change  is  hard 
to  note,  because  it  is  undramatic, 
purely  local,  and  seldom  reported 
by  the  wire  services  or  national  press. 
It  is  a  gradual  influx  of  new  blood 
into  the  precinct  and  county  organi- 
zations of  both  parties.  A  lot  of 
ordinary  citizens— with  no  personal 
political  ambitions— begin  to  drop 
into  headquarters  in  the  evening,  to 
lick  envelopes,  sit  in  on  committee 
meetings,  and  ask  embarrassing 
questions.  Gradually  they  demand 
a  say  in  local  party  affairs;  some- 
times they  reach  for  control. 

The  upshot,  in  rare  instances,  may 
be  the  overturn  of  an  entire  state 
political  machine,  like  the  ousting 
of  the  Republican  Old  Guard  in 
Indiana  last  May.  More  frequently 
it  is  a  quiet  shift  of  power— a  village 
primary  fight,  a  change  in  a  few 
ward  leaders,  the  nomination  of  a 
maverick  such  as  Clifford  Case  in 
New  Jersey  or  Dick  Neuberger  in 
Oregon.  Lately  this  has  been  hap- 
pening in  scores  of  scattered  areas 
throughout  the  country;  nobody  has 
yet  attempted  to  add  up  the  many 
little  rebellions  and  assay  their  total 
significance— but  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  considerable. 

Meanwhile,  the  professional  poli- 
tician watches  this  invasion  of  the 
amateurs  with  uneasiness. 

An  especially  interesting  case  is 
Carmine  DeSapio,  whose  strange 
career  is  examined  by  Robert  L. 
Heilbroner  on  page  23.  It  provides 
a  neat  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  America's  political  metabo- 
lism actually  works;  and  this  particu- 
lar clinical  chart  clearly  indicates 
that  an  injection  of  new  blood  is 
healthy,  though  painful. 

Mr.  Heilbroner  is  the  author  of 


The  Worldly  Philosophers,  an  un- 
expectedly successful  best  seller 
about  the  great  economists,  and  of 
many  magazine  articles. 

•  ••Dr.  Ian  Stevenson's  two-part 
study  of  psychosomatic  medicine 
which  begins  this  month  (p.  34)  is 
based  on  a  psychiatrist's  experience 
with  many  patients,  on  a  teacher's 
acquaintance  with  medical  students, 
and  on  personal  reflection.  As  a 
doctor  and  associate  professor  of 
psychiatry  and  medicine  at  the 
Louisiana  State  University  School  of 
Medicine,  Dr.  Stevenson  is  interested 
in  studying  the  causes  of  disease 
particularly  to  learn  more  about 
possible  improvement  in  psycho- 
therapy. 

•  •  •  Gretchen  Finletter,  whose  wryly 
comic  short  story  appears  on  page 
38,  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  K.  Fin- 
letter,  former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  daughter  of  Walter 
Damrosch.  Her  first  book,  From  the 
Top  of  the  Stairs,  was  published  in 
1946;  another  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion this  fall. 

•  ••The  concluding  installment  of 
Frederick  Lewis  Allen's  study  of  the 
present  crisis  in  suburban  life  (p.  47) 
is  the  last  article  completed  by  the 
late  editor  in  chief  of  Harper's.  Mr. 
Allen  was  the  author  of  The  Bis: 
Change,  Only  Yesterday,  The  Great 
Pierpont  Morgan,  and  other  influen- 
tial books  about  American  society. 

•••"Poems  from  a  Delta  Return" 
(p.  54)  record  a  trip  which  Charles 
G.  Bell  made  last  summer  to  his 
home  in  Greenville,  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Bell's  Songs  for  a  New  America 
came  out  last  fall. 

•  •  •  As  far  as  we  and  Basil  Davidson 

know,  his  article  on  "Africa's  Mod- 
ern Slavery"  (p.  56)  is  the  first  ac- 
count to  be  published  of  the  contract 
labor  system  in  Portuguese  Angola 
since  Henry  Nevinson's  in  1905. 

Mr.  Davidson's  journey  through 
the  Angolan  interior  was  the  fourth 
in  a  series  he  has  made  to  western, 
central,  and  southern  Africa— a  part, 
so  he  writes,  "of  a  long-term  project 
comparing  African  development 
under  differing  colonial  administra- 
tions." A  book  summing  up  the 
results  will  be  published  in  England 


1<) 


PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


at  the-  end  of  195 1.  He  is  already 
die  author  of  Report  on  Southern 
Africa  (1952)  and  the  editor  of  a 
symposium  called  rhe  New  West 
Africa  (1953). 

•  ••Collectors  ol  Americana  will 
find  a  tare  item  in  Thad  S)iOiv's 
piece  <>l)  on  mules— a  vanishing 
breed  which  deserves  a  niche  in  our 
histor)  alongside  the  Colt  revolver, 
the  Model  T  Ford,  and  the  Cone- 
Stoga  wagon.  II  any  man  now 
living  knows  more  about  mules  than 
Mr  Snow,  he  has  not  yet  staked  his 
claim  An  Indianan  who  used  to  fish 
with  fames  Whitcomb  Riley,  Mr. 
Snow  moved  to  Missouri  in  1910  and 
cleared  a  big  patch  of  swam])  land 
with  his  own  hands;  for  thirty  years 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive farms  in  the  Midwest.  He  is 
mildh  famous  throughout  that  area 
as  a  breeder  of  mules,  a  writer  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  an  ad- 
viser to  Congress  on  farm  legislation, 
a  judge  of  sound  liquor,  and  a  crack 
shot.  His  memoirs.  From  Missouri, 
will  be  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  this  fall. 

•  ••C.  Lester  Walker's  sober  factual 
prospectus  on  the  state  of  develop- 
ment of  the  heat  pump  (p.  69)  is 
even  more  welcome  than  usual  in 
the  tropical  North  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Mr.  W  alker's  long-star.i.ing  repu- 
tation as  a  top-flight  reporter  on 
technology  is  based  partly  on  his 
do/en  or  more  articles  in  Harper's, 
the  first  of  which  ("How  We  Planned 
the  Invasion  of  Europe")  appeared 
in  March  1945. 

•  ••E(hia  St.  Vincent  Millay's  poem 
on  her  mother  (p.  74)  is  one  of  the 
recent  volume  collected  by  Norma 
Millav  and  published  this  spring 
under  the  title,  Mine  the  Harvest. 

•••Since  his  appointment  as  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  University  in  1950, 
A.  Whitney  Grisivold  has  instituted 
many  programs  at  Yale  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  liberal  arts.  In 
his  article,  "What  We  Don't  Know- 
Will  Hurt  lis"  (p.  76),  Dr.  Gris- 
wold  presents  the  values  by  which 
he  feels  American  schools  must  live. 
His  advocacy  of  the  liberal  arts  in- 
dicates no  lack  of  practicality  in  his 
own  training,  lor  his  first  book,  and 


the  one  which  brought  him  public 
recognition,  was  a  study  of  one  Oi 
mankind's  most  utilitarian  skills: 
Farming  and  Democracy. 

•  ••No  reporter  in  this  country  has 
marched  along  with  the  labor  unions 
more  w  hole  heartedly  than  Mary 
Heaton  Vorse,  who  pictures  the  full- 
grown  Auto  Workers  Union  in  its 
everyday  activity  on  page  83.  Since 
the  early  years  of  this  century,  Mrs. 
Vorse  has  kept  in  step  with  rank 
and-file  union  members,  with  then 
wives  and  children,  and  with  labor 
ollu  ials,  in  times  of  crisis  and  din  ing 
the  doldrums. 

Her  story  of  the  Auto  Workers  has 
been  seventeen  years  in  the  making 
—since  the  early  days,  she  says,  when 
the  speed-up  made  men  old  at  forty. 
In  recent  months  Mrs.  Vorse  went 
to  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Flint,  and  smaller  automobile  tow  ns. 
There  she  got  the  help  of  union 
friends,  among  them  Mildred  Jefhc\ 
of  the  film,  radio,  and  television  de- 
partment; Frank  Winn,  head  ol 
information;  Caroline  Davis,  direc- 
tor of  the  women's  division;  and 
Lillian  Hatcher  of  the  women's  divi- 
sion and  fair  practices  department. 
Betty  Jeskierney  and  Nick  Digatino 
and  many  unnamed  UAW  members 
were  helpful  in  clarifying  the  prob- 
lems of  various  locals. 

Don't  Hurry  Back  .  .  . 

The  London  New  Statesman  and 
Nation  is  a  solemn  sort  of  maga- 
zine, devoted  mostly  to  anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda  and  Socialist 
theology.  Occasionally,  however,  it 
hits  on  a  useful  idea.  The  latest  is 
its  collection  of  Guest-Repellents— 
an  arsenal  of  remarks  designed  to 
make  unwanted  visitors  wish  they 
were  far  from  your  home.  Samples: 
"We  have  a  rare  treat  lor  you. 
We  trod  the  grapes  ourselves." 

"Don't  hesitate  to  take  another 
of  those  drinks,  there  is  practically 
no  gin  in  them." 

"Never  mind  about  that  chair  .  .  . 
it  only  comes  apart  when  you  lean 
back." 

Obviously  these  fill  a  long-felt 
social  need.  II  you  happen  to  have 
a  well-tested  Guest-Repellent  ol 
your  own,  we  would  be-  glad  to  pass 
it  along  to  other  Harper's  readers, 
as  a  public:  sen  i<  c  . 


On  Non- Fiction  Books 

IS  THERE  A 
REPUBLICAN 
MAJORITY? 

Political  Trends:  1952-56 

By  LOUIS  HARRIS,  Re- 
search Executive  with 
Elmo  Roper.  What  novel 
factors  contributed  to 
the  Republican-Eisen- 
hower victory?  How  will 
such  crucial  elements  as 
the  women's  vote,  the 
"Solid  South,*' the  farm- 
er, the  suburban  vote, 
affect f  he  next  elections? 
Here  is  a  fresh,  fasci- 
nating and  shrewdly  in- 
formed estimate  of  the 
current  and  future  po- 
litical alignments  in  our 
two-party  system  —  in- 
dispensable to  anyone 
active  in  pol  it  ical  affairs. 

$3.50 


the  Harper  Imprint 


HOW  TO  JUDGE 
A  SCHOOL 

A  Handbook  for  Puzzled  Parents 
and  Tired  Taxpayers 


By  WILLIAM  F.  RUSSELL, 

President,  Teachers  Col- 
lego,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. "Should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  the 
citizens  and  parents  to 
whom  it  is  addressed. 
This  book  contains  a  val- 
uable blueprint  with 
which  to  judge  whether 
your  school  is  producing 
the  kind  of  future  citi- 
zen that  you  desire  and 
that  America  needs  to- 
day as  never  before." 
—Margaret  Lewisohn, 
Chairman,  Hoard  of 
Trustees,  Public  Edu- 
cation Association. 

$2.50 
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means  top  quality 


At  your  bookstore  or  from 
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COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


GODDARD  COLLEGE 

all.  modern,  liberal  arts  college.  Coeducational.  B.A.  degree.  Classes  in  the  arts,  teacher 
on.  literature,  conservation,  science,  sociology  provide  thorough  investigation  and 
c  ission  .i>  a  guide  to  intelligent  lnhavior.  Job  experience  helps  student  explore  vocational 
irtunities  and  aptitudes.  Student  life  pleasant  and  informal,  developing  cooperation, 
understanding  and  responsibility.  For  catalogue  address 

Evalyn  Bates,  Box  H.,  Goddard  College,  Plainfield,  Vermont 


CO-ED  SCHOOLS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WYOMING  SEMINARY 

Modern  endowed  coed  school  emphasizing  accredited  col- 
lege preparation,  business,  music,  art.  Individual  help 
Scliolarsliips.  111th  year  Faculty  from  31  colleges.  Drama, 
sports.  New  and  newly  furnished  fireproof  dormitories.  Mod 
erate  rate   Write  for  catalog. 

Ralph    W.    Decker.    Ph.D..    Box    R.    Kingston,  Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  ARNOLD  SCHOOL 

A  new  concept  in  education  because  it  is  very  old.  Old- 
fashioned  courses  teach  mental  discipline,  thoroughly  pre- 
pare noys  and  girls  6-18  for  college.   Work  projects  for 
practical  skills.  165-acrc  farm.  Sports,  hobbies.  113rd  year. 
N.  K.  Arnold.  E.  Pembroke.  Mass. 


CUSHING  ACADEMY 


Endowed    Moderate  rates    Excellent  equipment.  Small 
clas-cs.    High   standards   of   preparation   for   college  and 
life.  Special  opportunities  in  secretarial  studies,  science, 
music,  art.  dramatics.  250  students.  '2'J  teachers. 
Clarence  M.  Quimby.  Head,  Box  37.  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HAMPSHIRE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

Coeducational.  Entering  ages  7-13.  Through  high  .school 
Year  around  Summer  tutoring,  camping,  farming,  mechanics. 
Instruction  based  on  diagnostic  studies.  Psychotherapy. 
1900  arris.  :;  lakes,  mountains.  Henry  C.  Patey, 

Educational  and  Clinical  Psychologist.  East  Rindge.  H.  H. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


PERKINS  SCHOOL 

A  year  round  special  school  for  the  Scientific  Study  and 
Education  of  children  of  retarded  development  Constant 
sympathetic  supervision.  Individual  training.  5  home  like, 
attractive  hldgs.  30-acre  campus.  Summer  Session  in  Maine. 

Franklin  H.  Perkins.  M.D  .  Dir..  Box  II.  Lancaster,  Mass. 


HOME  STUDY 


Educate  Your  Child  at  Home 


Kindergarten  through  9th  grade 


9 


If  distance  from  school,  travel  or  illne**  liampf-rH  your 
child's  schooling,  give  him  an  approved  education  in 
your  own  home  with  the  famous  Calvert  "Sehool- 
at-Home"Courses.  Lessons,  hooks,  supplies  provided. 
Complete,  easy-to-follow  instructions.  Cui'lanre  by  Calvert 
teachers.  Used  by  more  than  100.000  children.  Start  any  time. 
48th  yr.  Catalog.  Give  child's  age,  school  grade 

77  E.  Tuscany  RrJ 
Baltimore  10,  Md 


CALVERT  SCHOOl 


ILLINOIS 


THE  TODD  SCHOOL 

For  100  years,  a  leader  in  education.  Joyous  living  and 
learning  for  boys  and  girls  in  grades  1  to  8.  Small  classes. 
Top  academics  plus  music,  art,  shops,  riding,  etc.  300  acres. 
Hour  to  Chicago.  Winter  in  Fla.  Catalog: 
Box  7.  Woodstock,  III. 


MICHIGAN 


LEELANAU-BOYS      PINEBROOK— GIRLS 

Accredited.  College  prep.  Coed.  Homelike  country  boarding 
schools   for  Christian  Scientists  —  others  accepted.  Small 
classes,  grades  5-12.  Music,  art,  shop,  ski  school,  riding. 
All  sports,  work  program.   Scholarships.  Catalog. 
Arthur  S.  Huey,  Headmaster,  Box  B.  Glen  Arbor,  Mich. 


FLORIDA 


PINE  CREST  SCHOOLS 

Fort  Lauderdale  and  Hillsboro  Shores.  Florida,  Fully 
accredited  Co-ed.  schools.  Nursery  through  high  school. 
Strong  college  preparatory.  Resident,  day.  Tutoring  for 
winter  visitors.  Using  own  hooks.  Art,  music,  dancing, 
languages.  Sorots.  l'ool.  Catalog. 

Mrs.  Mae  Mcmillan,  Dept.  H,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Florida 


PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL 


RAY -VOGUE  SCHOOLS 

Fashion  Merchandising  with  Modeling.  Dress  Design. 
Fashion  Illustration.  Interior  Decoration,  Commercial  Art. 
Photography.  Individual  Training.  Coeducational.  Attractive 
residence  for  girls.  Enter  Sept.  X.  Write  Registrar,  Km.  7H7. 
Ray- Vogue  Schools.  750  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  II 


CAUTION! 
SCHOOL 
AHEAD 

Proceed  with  care  —  Summer  isn't  nearly  as 
long  as  it  seems  to  a  child  in  July.  The 
school  bus  will  he  making  its  rounds  before 
long.  What  awaits  your  child  ? 

If  you  have  been  considering  private  school  for 
the  coming  year  —  or  even  for  a  year  hence, 
you  will  be  wise  if  you  plan  ahead.  Teachers 
and  students  are  on  vacation;  but  not  Admis- 
sions officers  and  forward-thinking  parents.  If 
you  delay  now,  you  may  find  that  the  school 
of  your  choice  is  closed  to  your  child. 

There  is  much  to  be  weighed  in  selecting  a 
school.  The  problems  often  leave  parents  with 
that  "cornered"  feeling  which  can  cause  you 
to  overlook  important  features.  Can  you  re- 
member how  long  a  school  year  seemed  to  you 
when  you  were  a  child  —  and  how  outstanding 
in  your  mind  even  today  are  the  small  inci- 
dents that  occurred  ? 

During  this  summer  you  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  few  weekends  or  a  few  days  which  are  com- 
paratively free.  Schools  are  open  for  inspection 
most  all  summer.  You  will  save  yourself  a  lot 
of  worry  and  frustration  if  you  will  begin 
investigating  the  schools  that  interest  you.  If 
you  wish  any  advice  or  suggestions,  our  guid- 
ance counselor,  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement,  will 
gladly  help  you.  Also,  any  of  the  directors 
whose  school  announcements  appear  on  these 
pages  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  talk  with  you  about  your  child's  educa- 
tion. School  visiting  can  be  both  pleasant  and 
ten  arding  ! 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Hoy  □        Girl  □  Present  Age  Grade 

Kntering  when?   

vVe  arc  interested  in : 

hoarding  School  □        Day  School  □        Military  School  □ 
  .  pproximate  to.^ 


I  .arge  or  small : 


I  .ocation : 


Other  important  Questions: 
1  )  Co-education  ? 

2)  Child's  needs  and  interests? 

3)  Your  wants? 

4)  Church  preference? 


Telephone  # : 


Name:  

\ddress:  

Send  inquiries  to:  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement,  Harper's  Magazine,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H-7-4 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


NEW  JERSEY 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

Notable  college  preparation  since  18!i4.  Excellent  dra 
maths  and  arts.  Separate  music  building.  All  sports  and  ac- 
tivities. Exceptional  riding,  Spacious  fireproof  residence  for 
grades  ti-12.  Beautiful  country  campus  'JO  miles  from  N.T.C. 

Florence  Wolfe.  6  Norwood  Ave..  Summit.  New  Jersey 


NEW  YORK 


HEWLETT  SCHOOL 

Long  Island  School  for  Girls  6-18.  Est.  11115.  Thorough 
college  preparation.  Balanced  general  course.  Dramatics, 
art.  music.  Small  classes.  Complete  sports  program.  Hiding 
Country  campus.  Homelike.  Accredited  by  N.  Y.  ltd  of 
Regents. 

Eugenia  M.  Coope.  Principal.  East  Islip.  Long  Island.  N  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  PROVIDENCE 

Advantageous  location.  Small  residence  unit.  Exceptional 
record  of  college  preparation.  Modern  equipment  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  Conservative  costs.  Auspices  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Marion  S.  Cole.  Headmistress,  Box  A,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  General  and 
post  graduate  courses.  Music  emphasized.  Art.  secretarial. 
College  town  advantages.  Hiding.  Skiing.  Swimming. 
Mensendieck  method  for  posture.  National  enrollment.  77th 
year.  Gymnasium.  Summer  School.  Newport.  H.  I.  Catalogs. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Emerson,  Box  43.  Northampton,  Mass. 

HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 

In  college  town  33  miles  south  of  Iloston.  College  prepar- 
atory, general,  music,  art,  and  secretarial  courses,  l'ost 
graduate  work  with  college  credit.  Excellent  riding,  swim- 
ming. 

M.  Elizabeth  Johndroe,  Director,  50  Pine  St.,  Norton.  Mass 


FLORIDA 


BARTRAM  IN  FLORIDA 

For  girls.  College  preparation  of  highest  standards.  Fully 
accredited:  graduates  in  leading  colleges.   Hoarding  dept 
grades  0-12.  Extra-curricular  music,  art,  dramatics,  pool 
and  ocean  swimming.  Dances.  Trips,  outings.  Booklet. 
Olga  M.  Pratt  (Vassar).  Jacksonville  7.  Fla. 


CALIFORNIA 


ANNA  HEAD  SCHOOL 


Est.    1887.  Girls   College   Preparatory.    High   School  & 
Lower  School  (bdg.  gr.  t>-12.  day  gr.  1-12).  Accredited  East 
cc  West.   Full  athletic  program.  Theatre,  music.  Catalog. 
Catherine  H.  Dewey.  B.A.;  Daniel  Dewey.  M.  A. 
2538B  Channing  Way,  Berkeley,  California 


CANADA 


ONTARIO  LADIES'  COLLEGE 

Residential  School  for  Girls  near  Toronto.  Grade  1  to 
Senior  Matriculation.    Music,  Art,  Commercial,  Dietetics. 
Dr.  S.  L.  Osborne,  Principal,  Whitby,  Ontario 


CATALOGUES 

All  directors  of  the  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  these 
pages!-  will  be  most  cooperative  about  sending  you  their 
catalogues  and  brochures.  They  will  gladly  give  you  advice 
and  guidance.  Write  directly  to  any  of  these  schools  that 
interest  you. 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


VIRGINIA 


FORK 


UNION  sums 


if  Our    ONE    SUBJECT    PLAN    of  study 

has  increased  honor  roll  5U%  in  Up- 
+  per  School,  grades  8-12.  I>evelops 
w  concentration.  Fullv  accredited. 
■  ROTC,    highest    ratine.     16  modern 

*  bldgs.  completely  equipped  gyms, 
.   pool.  Splendid  environment,  excellent 

W  health  record.  Separate  Jr.  School 
buildings,    (grades    1-7).  House- 

+  mothers.  57th  vr.  For  ONE  SUBJECT 
PLAN  booklet  and  catalog  write: 

#  Dr  J. C. Wicker. Box807,  Forkll  nion.Va. 

★  ★★★★★★ 


RHODE  ISLAND 


HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Tlmesaving  program  since  1926.  Classes  of  1  to  4  boys 
enable  the  individual  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  mass 
education.  Progress  geared  to  individual  abilities  and 
ambition.  College  candidates  save  a  year.  Summer  session. 

Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch.  Headmaster         Newport,  R.  I. 


MOSES  BROWN 

An  endowed  Friends  school.  Help  for  each  boy  a  century- 
old    tradition.    Successful    college    preparation.    Arts  and 
crafts  hobbies.  Secluded  30 -acre  campus.  Moderate  tuition. 
BELMONT— Separate  resilience  for  younger  boys. 
L.  ft.  Thomas,  Headmaster.  310  Hope  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Specialized  preparation  for  MIT.  and  other 
engineering  schools  and  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  Indi- 
vidual attention  through  unique  "checking"  system.  Fast 
enrollment  40  states.  48  countries.  Catalog. 
R.  D.  Farnsworth.  Prin.,  537  Boylston  St..  Boston  16,  Mass. 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 

Est.  1834.  One  of  New  England's  traditional  prep,  schools, 
tirades  8-12.  National  enrollment.  Graduates  enter  leading 
colleges  and  universities.  Boys  utilize  all  cultural  resources 
of  progressive  city.  Teams  in  all  sports.  Gym,  pool,  track. 
Registrar,  99  Providence  St..  Worcester,  Mass. 


ILLINOIS 


MORGAN  PARK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Superior  academic  program  under  inspiring  faculty.  Fully 
accredited;  yoCi  enter  college.  Small  classes.  Grades  4-12 
Honor  ROTC;  Cavalry.  Hand.  Art,  music,  drama.  Shop 
Sports;  teams  for  all.  82nd  year.  Catalog. 

Col.  C.  L.  Jordan.  Box  574.  Morgan  Park.  Chicago.  III. 


WESTERN  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Faculty  accepts  great  responsibility  for  academic  success. 
Integrated  program  based  on  individual  needs;  career  anal 
ysis  for  upper  grades.  Grades  7-12.  Jr. -Sr.  H.O.T.C.  All 
athletics;  boating,  riding,  pool.  76th  year.  Near  St.  Louis. 

Col.  Ralph  B.  Jackson,  Supt.  Box  HM-7,  Alton,  III. 


MINNESOTA 


SHATTUCK  SCHOOL 

Accredited  grades  9-12.  Balanced  educational,  religious, 
military  program  Preparatory  or  general.  Small  classes 
ROTC.  Sports  for  all:  gym.  pool,  armory,  golf.  Many  activ- 
ities. Episcopal.  Est.  1858.  Summer  School-Camp.  Catalog. 
Dir.  of  Admissions,  549  Shumway  Hall,  Fairbault.  Minn. 


ARIZONA 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Thorough  college  preparation  in  warm.  dry. 
sunny  Arizona.  Grades  0-12.  Accredited  CEB  Exams. 
Small  classes.  English  and  Western  riding  Polo,  pack 
trips,  fishing.  Music.  Archaeology.  24th  year.  Catalog. 
Russell  Fairgrieve,  Saveno  Canyon,  Box  1791,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


NEW  JERSEY 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE  SHOOTERS 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PLAN- 
EACH  STUDENT  A  CLASS 

I if!  a  *»    I     For      boys      with  educational 
T  £m   "'  J|    problems   —   successful  college 
™=  preparation   and  general  edu- 

cation. Our  tests  discover 
causes  of  difliculties  and  we 
i  1  i  devise  individualized  pro- 
gram to  overcome  difliculties;  (2)  make  up  lost 
time;  (3)  instill  confidence;  (4|  teach  effec- 
tively the  art  of  concentration  and  the  science 
of  study. 

Faculty  12;  Enrollment  30:  48  years'  experience 
Write    Edward    It     Knight,    Ph.D.,  Headmaster 

OXFORD  ACADEMY 

Box  H-95,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  ACADEMY 

Fully  accredited  college  preparatory.  Toms  River,  N.  J.; 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  Naval  training.  Separate  .lr.  schools. 
Testing,  guidance  for  college  and  career,  remedial  reading. 
Sports,  bands.  Summer  camp  and  school  Catalog 

Adm.  Farragut  Academy.  Box  HZ.  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


DE  VITTE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Est.  1918.  Excellent  training  for  boys  grades  1-8  in  a 
healthful,  homelike  environment.  Forty  miles  from  N.  Y.  C. 
Summer  camp.  Hales  $90  monthly.  Catalog. 

Captain  W.  J.  Sweeney.  Box  0,  Morganville,  N.  J. 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY 

Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory. 
Business,  general  courses.  Aviation.  ROTC. 
Boys  taught  how  to  iludy ;  small  classes; 
remedial  reading.  All  sports.  .Ir.  school. 
7.'ird  yr.  Summer  session.  Write  for  Catalog. 

Registrar,  Box  257.  Bordentown.  N.  J. 


PEDDIE 


College  preparatory  Grades  5-12.  Endowed;  fully  ac- 
credited. Guidance;  remedial  reading;  public  speaking  re- 
quired. All  sports,  golf,  swimming.  Jr.  School  —  separate 
dorm.  240  acres.  Summer  session.  90tll  yr.  Catalog  on  request. 

Dr.  C.  0.  Morong.  Headm..  Box  7-B.  Hightstown.  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 


MANLIUS 

Founded  18(19.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12.  Complete  college 
preparation  includes  Officer  Training.  Graduates  eligible 
for  advanced  standing  college  H.O.T.C.  Remedial  reading. 
Sports.  Hand.  Summer  Session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog; 

Robert  D.  Weeks.  The  Manlius  School.  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PERKIOMEN 


Boys  taught  how  to  study  in  homelike  atmosphere.  Grades 
5-12.  Accredited.  Remedial  reading.  Sports,  activities  for 
each  boy.  Country  setting,  near  N  Y  C     Phila.  -Non-sec- 
tarian. Summer  session  .xoih  vr.  Write  lor  Catalog. 
Stephen  M.  Roberts.  Headmaster.  Pennsburg.  Pa. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


LANDON  SCHOOL 


Hoys.  College  preparatory,  Small  study  groups.  Limited 
enrollment.  Student  government  develops  initiative,  self- 
reliance,  responsibility.  Separate  lower  school.  Sports.  G5- 
aerc  wooded  campus  close  to  Washington.  Catalog. 

Paul  L.  Bantleld,  Helm..  Box  H.  Washington  14,  O.C. 


Pamela  Frankau's 

new  — and  finest  — novel 

A  WREATH  FOR  THE  ENEMY 


Readers  of  Harper's  Magazine  were  captivated  a  while  back  by  a  story  called  'The 
Duchess  and  the  Smugs.'  From  that  story  has  grown  this  delightful  and  compas- 
sionate novel  of  two  young  people  travelling  very  different  roads  to  happiness 
and  maturity.  Absorbing  and  provocative,  it  is  the  finest  novel  yet  written  by  the 
author  of  The  Willow  Cabin  and  To  the  Moment  of  Triumph.  $3.50 
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rpms  magnificently  produced  volume  presents  the 
"building  blocks"  of  Constitutional  Psychology  — 
Dr.  Sheldon's  revolutionary  hypothesis  of  the  close 
relationship  between  bodily  structure  and  person- 
ality. It  includes  1,175  photographs  of  the  88  identi- 
fiable somatotypes,  with  age-height-weight  tables. 


Atlas  of 


By  WILLIAM  H.  SHELDON 


$10.00       Author  of  Varieties  of  Human  Physique, 
Varieties  of  Temperament,  etc. 


My  Diary 
North  and  South 

By  WILLIAM  HOWARD  RUSSELL 

Edited  and  Introduced  by  Fletcher  Pratt 


Thirst  published  in  1863,  these  intimate  diaries  by 
"Bull  Run"  Russell,  famed  correspondent  for  the 
London  Times,  present  an  unparalleled  record  of  the 
secession  crisis  and  the  first  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

"Absorbing;  every  page  contains  material  of  endur- 
ing historical  value  .  .  .  One  of  the  indispensable  Civil 
War  books."— Allan  Nevins 

Frontispiece  and  8  pages  of  illustrations.  $4.00 


AN  international  best  seller,  this  vastly  entertain- 
^  ing  volume  of  popular  natural  history  is  a 
treasure-house  of  animal  lore  —  animals  in  myth, 
fable,  art  and  science  and  in  their  ever-changing 
relation  to  man. 

Illustrated  with  31  pages  of  half-tones  and  80  in- 
text  pictures  and  drawings.  Uh8  pages.  $5.00 


Animals,  Men 
and  Myths 

By  RICHARD  LEWINSOHN 


Introduction  by  C.  W.  Ceram, 
author  of  Gods,  Graves,  and  Scholars 
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Carmine  G.  DeSapio: 
The  Smile  on  the  Face  of  the  Tiger 


Robert  L.  Heilbroner 

Drawings  by  Arthur  Shilstone 

The  Boss  of  America's  oldest,  biggest,  and  wickedest  political 
machine  is  behaving  as  no  Tammany  leader  ever  did  before.  He 
is  trying  to  cope  with  mutineers,  mobsters,  and  his  oivn  ambitions 
— with  curious  effects  both  on  himself  and  on  national  politics. 


Far,  far  down  the  rungs  of  the  ladder 
of  public  respectability  stands  a  strange 
and  sinister  figure:  the  Political  Boss. 
Many  know  his  name;  few  know  him  by  sight, 
for  he  is  not  a  man  the  average  citizen  is  apt 
to  meet.  In  the  popular  imagination  he  makes 
his  headquarters  in  a  small,  inaccessible 
office,  where  he  can  be  found,  cigar  in  mouth 
and  a  money-stuffed  safe  behind  him.  His 
consorts  are  thought  to  be  unsavory:  his  man- 
ners, uncouth— yet,  the  telephone  on  his  desk 
is  a  private  wire  to  the  governor's  mansion, 
and  the  phone  numbers  in  his  private  book 
are  those  of  judges  and  imposing  public 
figures. 

The  power  which  he  wields— again  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  estimate— stems  from  the 
political  machine  which  he  controls.  This, 
it  is  supposed,  consists  of  ward-heelers  and 
corrupt  hacks,  whose  function  is  getting  out 
the  vote— by  writing  in  the  names  of  citizens 
long  dead,  by  taking  old  ladies  to  the  polls  in 
taxicabs,  and  by  passing  out  money  to  shiftless 


bums  who  for  two  bucks  would  gladly  vote 
for  Malenkov.  In  exchange  for  mobilizing 
the  electorate,  the  machine  members  get 
"theirs  "—which  ranges  from  cushy  jobs  on 
the  city  payroll  to  special  arrangements  with 
the  police. 

Both  Boss  and  Machine  are  types  drawn  in 
part  from  life.  The  late  Frank  ("I  am  the 
law")  Hague  of  Jersey  City  would  virtually 
have  filled  this  bill  of  particulars,  and  there 
are  bosses  today  in  Texas  and  Tennessee, 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  that  to  some  degree 
live  up  (or  down)  to  this  description.  The 
characters  Lincoln  Steffens  wrote  about  may 
long  be  dead,  but  the  game  they  played 
goes  on. 

This  is  a  study  of  one  such  machine,  and 
of  its  boss.  It  is  not  the  most  typical,  the 
most  powerful,  or  even  the  most  influential. 
Yet— because  it  is  associated  in  the  national 
mind  with  graft,  greed,  and  grime  more 
closely  than  any  other— it  has  more  than  local 
interest,  and  the  struggles  it  is  now  enduring 
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affect  more  than  its  immediate  locale.  This 
is  the  machine  that  operates  in  the  asphalt 
jungle  ol  New   York  City:  Tammany  Hall. 

The  Fact  Behind  the  Legend 

Ta\i\ia\\  Hall  consists  of  a  shabby 
suite  of  rooms  in  a  midtown  office 
building.  You  enter  through  a  fair- 
sized  loom  with  a  laded  red  Persian  carpet, 
a  solid  wooden  table,  leather  chairs  around 
the  walls,  and  an  American  flag  in  the  corner. 
A  larger  room,  adjoining,  is  furnished  with 
miscellaneous  chairs  and  a  battered  desk  or 
two;  smaller  offices,  also  adjoining,  contain 
disheveled  filing  cabinets,  bulletin  boards 
featuring  an  appeal  for  retarded  children, 
and  a  water  cooler  with  neither  cups  nor 
water. 

On  most  mornings  the  Hall  is  deserted:  in 
the  afternoons  it  shows  faint  stirrings  of  life 
when  a  lew  men,  mostly  middle-aged  and 
inconspicuous,  drop  in  to  use  the  phone,  leave 
messages,  or  chat  with  one  another.  A  news- 
paper reporter  may  turn  up,  or  people  seek- 
in.;  favors,  on  appointment  or  just  in  hope. 
But  on  two  afternoons  of  every  iveek— Mon- 
day  and  Friday— the  leather  chairs  are  filled. 
For  these  are  the  afternoons  when  the  Ross 
is  in.  and  lor  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Boss 
men  will  patiently  wait  an  hour,  two  hours, 
or  all  day  long. 

Not  that  the  matters  which  they  bring  to 
him  are  of  earth-shaking  importance.  Here 
is  a  distric  t  leader  who  wants  to  know  if  he 
can  get  the  Fire  Department  Band  to  play 
at  a  local  festival;  he  also  wants  to  tell  what 
is  happening  to  his  local  opponent,  and  to 
inquire,  .is  long  as  he  is  there,  if  there  is  an 
opening  in  one  of  the  city  departments  for  a 
stenographer.  Here  is  a  young  lawyer  who 
wants  to  know  if  there  is  an  honorary  post 
of  some  kind  available  lor  a  large  contributor 
to  the  party  who  craves  recognition.  Here  is 
a  delegation  from  the  PTA:  a  retailer  with 
"connections"  who  wants  a  bus  stop  moved; 
an  up  state  politico  with  news  from  Buffalo. 

And  so  it  goes,  all  the  afternoon  and  into 
the  evening:  such  are  the  trivia  that  form  the 
life-blood  of  political  organization.  The  big 
matters— the  filling  ol  judgeships,  the  support 
of  critical  candidates,  the  matter  of  internal 
relorm  or  external  stance— can  only  be  dealt 
with  if  the  little  matters  are  satisfactorily  dis- 
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posed  of.  The  man  whose  never-ending  task 
this  is— to  listen,  advise,  agree,  disagree,  prom- 
ise, postpone,  and  decide— is  called  the  Boss. 
But  the  job  he  does— knitting  together, 
nourishing,  encouraging,  and  maintaining  a 
working  entity— has  no  name  in  the  catalogue 
of  employments.  We  may  call  it  politicking. 

"The  £«/to/>" 

The  Boss  of  Tammany  Hall  is  Carmine 
G.  DeSapio,  a  tall  man  with  the  smol- 
dering good  looks  and  some  of  the 
bearing  of  a  Medici  prince— not  Giuliano,  the 
thinker,  but  Lorenzo,  the  man  of  action. 
Tammanyites,  who  are  not  overly  interested 
in  the  Renaissance,  find  another  resemblance: 
they  call  him  "the  Bishop." 

District  leaders  and  other  dignitaries  who 
are  ushered  into  the  Bishop's  presence  find 
him  in  a  darkened  room,  resrardino-  them 
through  tinted  glasses.  DeSapio  has  the  out- 
ward calm  of  an  ecclesiast,  but  the  inevitable 
tensions  of  his  profession  have  found  their 
outlet  in  his  eyes.  He  suffers  from  iritis,  a 
psychogenic  ailment  which  makes  strong  light 
painful  and  cigarette  smoke  intolerable:  it 
flares  up  agonizingly  when  the  going  gets  too 
tough. 

DeSapio  is  not  a  "personality"  in  the  color- 
ful sense  of  the  term:  he  dresses  quietly, 
speaks  softly  in  a  strong  voice,  never  swears, 
never  enlivens  the  press  with  an  escapade, 
lives  unobtrusively  in  a  small  apartment  on 
Washington  Square,  and  keeps  his  private 
lile  private.  He  might  be,  on  casual  acquaint- 
ance, an  accountant,  or  a  City  Hall  lawyer. 
Save  for  a  restrained,  tense  energy  that  is 
sensed  rather  than  seen,  there  is  little  to  mark 
him  off  from  other  men. 

How,  then,  does  DeSapio  command  the 
loyalty  he  does?  ("He  has  a  wonderful  holt 
over  his  people,"  one  district  leader  told  me.) 
It  is  partly  his  uncomplicatedness:  he  is  not 
a  devious  person.  In  part  it  is  ability  to  say 
Yes  or  No  and  mean  yes  or  no  and  not  maybe. 
And  in  part  it  is  his  ability  to  politick. 

For  Carmine  DeSapio  politicks  all  day  long, 
horn  earlv  in  the  morning  when  he  receives 
his  first  callers  in  his  apartment  to  late  at 
night  when  his  hundredth  or  two  hundredth 
interview  will  come  to  an  end,  and  with  fifty 
problems  left  unsolved  DeSapio  will  soothe 
his  eyes  and  try  to  sleep.  This  is  a  regimen 
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that  would  try  any  man's  psychosomatic 
constitution  (there  is  a  copy  of  Dr.  Flanders 
Dunbar's  Mind  and  Body  sitting  on  DcSapio's 
window  sill). 

Obviously  he  docs  not  fit  the  stereotype  of 
The  Boss.  Even  those  who  dislike  him— and 
no  Boss  (.111  be  free  of  envy  and  enemies 
admit  that  he  is  strong  and  unquestionably 
capable.  All  agree  that  he  is  the  handsome 
smile  on  the  face  of  the  Tammany  tiger. 
The  dispute  comes  when  the  smile  is  to  be 
interpreted.  Is  the  tiger  now  a  domesticated 
beast?  Or  is  it  merely  contentedly  digest- 
ing the  first  good  meal  it  has  had  in  years? 

The  Way  Up 

There  are  many  roads  to  the  top  in  a 
big  city  machine.  The  one  DeSapio 
has  followed  was  Ion,*;,  rocky,  and  adven- 
turous. His  father  was  a  non-political  real- 
estater,  but  Carmine's  uncle  was  an  important 
wheel  in  the  Tamawa  Club  and  Carmine  got 
interested  early.  He  became  a  local  worker, 
and  then  in  19M9— when  he  was  thirty-one— he 
flung  his  hat  in  the  ring. 

The  ring  was  the  1st  Assembly  District 
West,  by  tradition  and  occupancy  the  terri- 
tory of  one  Sheriff  Finn,  who  had  inherited 
the  office  from  Ins  father,  Battery  Dan  Finn. 
There  Carmine  learned  a  useful  lesson:  it  is 
not  hard  to  knock  off  an  old.  entrenched,  and 
lazy  organization,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  con- 
vince anyone  but  yourself  that  you  have  won. 
DeSapio  beat  Finn  in  the  primary  but  found 
to  his  discomfort  that  he  was  just  not  "recog- 
nized'' as  the  winner.  Tammany's  secretary- 
referring  to  the  Russo-Finnish  war  then 
raging— blandly  said,  "They're  certainly  work- 
ins;  on  the  Finns  the  world  over." 

For  over  three  years  DeSapio  fought  the 
issue  through  the  courts:  not  until  104.")  was 
he  finally  seated  as  a  district  leader.  For  w  hat 
Was  at  stake  was  more  than  just  the  resent- 
ment of  the  flail  to  am  upstart.  Carmine 
was  an  I talo- American,  and  the  Hall  was  tra- 
ditionally Irish-American.  Carmine's  seating 
signaled  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  power 
groupings  of  the  New  York  Democratic  party. 

Once  seated.  Carmine  rapidly  became  the 
most  serious  Italo-Americ an  contender  for 
leadership.  In  1946  he  was  proposed  as  the 
Democratic  member  of  the  Board  of  f  lec- 
tions—a politically  strategic   post.  Proposed 


in  I'M 7  as  Leader  of  the  Hall,  he  withdrew 
in  favor  ol  Frank  Sampson,  head  ol  the 
"Irish"  faction;  but  the  split  was  not  healed. 
In  1948  it  blew  up  over  the  matter  of  fudge 
Lends  Yalente. 

Valente,  one  of  DeSapio's  supporters,  had 
been  proposed  by  his  faction  for  the  post  of 
surrogate,  a  judic  ial  office  of  no  great  salary 
but  considerable  patronage  value.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  nomination  of  controversial  merit: 
a  former  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee- of  the  New  York  Bar  Association 
claimed  that  Yalente  had  conferred  with 
Frank  Costello.  the  slot-machine  magnate, 
and  that,  all  his  law  secretaryships  were  filled 
by  political  hac  ks,  including  DeSapio  himself. 
Mayor  O'Dwyer,  taking  up  the  cudgels,  called 
Yalente  "a  man  who  would  squeeze  the  prop- 
erties of  w  idows  and  orphans,"  and  proceeded 
to  demand  an  investigation.  Yet  the  real 
point  at  issue  was  that  Valente  would  inter- 
rupt the  long  tradition  of  Irish  surrogates. 

And  at  this  point  the  lid  blew  off  Tammany 
Hall.  The  DeSapio  group  gathered  the  powe  r 
to  oust  Sampson  and  put  Hugo  Rogers  in  his 
place.  O'Dwyer  washed  his  hands  of  Tam- 
many, called  it  a  "gutter  club,"  and  started 
firing  Tammany  appointees  right  and  left. 
Ultimatums  were  issued. 

Rogers  hastily  bowed  out,  and  DeSapio 
now  in  the-  bad  graces  of  the  Irish  wing,  the 
Bar  Association,  the  press,  and  public  opin- 
ion—took over  the  leadership  of  the  Hall. 
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It  was  hardly  an  auspicious  beginning.  Not 
only  was  the  Hall  split  from  stem  to  stern, 
but  the  machine  itself  had  i alien  on  evil 
days,  rhe  organization  which  DeSapio  took 
oxer  was  not  the  proud  Tiger  it  once  had 
been  but  a  mangy  alley-cat.  and  DeSapio, 
far  from  providing  juicy  steaks,  seemed  to 
have  only  small  quantities  of  second-grade 
cat  meat  to  offer.  Let  us  see  how  this  de- 
generation of  the  Tiger  had  come  about. 

Origins  and  Outrages 

Tammany  was  not  in  its  inception,  as 
it  is  now ,  merely  the  nickname  for  the 
legally  constituted  Democratic  County 
Committee  of  the  County  of  New  York.  It 
began,  rather,  as  a  democratic  organization 
with  a  small  "d"— a  fraternal  brotherhood 
dating  from  before  the  Revolution  and  organ- 
ized  as  a  counter-force  to  the  aristocratic 
societies  of  the  time.  It  was  because  of  this 
anti-aristocratic  bias  that  it  took  its  name 
from  Tamminend.  an  Indian  chief  (who  had, 
by  poetic  coincidence,  been  swindled  out  of 
his  land),  and  its  costumes,  titles,  rituals,  and 
nonsense  from  Indian  lore. 

But  it  soon  became  entangled  in  New  York 
politics,  displaying  both  a  democratic  point 
ol  view  and  another  more  ancient  one.  Thus 
in  1806,  Benjamin  Romaine.  Grand  Sachem, 
was  removed  from  office  for  having  fraudu- 
lently  obtained  land  in  the  heart  of  New  York 
without  bothering  to  pay  for  it;  in  1807 
another  Sachem  was  revealed  as  an  extorter 
of  city  fees;  and  in  the  same  year.  William 
Mooney,  the  founder  of  the  society,  was  found 
to  have  rifled  the  city  treasury  while  super- 
intending the  city  almshouse. 

As  the  century  went  on,  the  personality  of 
the  Hall  became  more  clearly  defined.  On  the 
one  hand,  its  purely  social  functions  dwindled 
and  its  political  ones  grew  in  importance. 
At  the  same  time,  it  increasingly  expressed 
a  middle-class  philosophy:  it  bewailed  the 
spread  of  the  foreign  game  of  billiards 
amongst  aristocratic  youths,  and  of  vice 
among  the  poor;  it  gave  status  to  its  rich 
members  who  were  denied  entree  to  the 
Soc  ial  Register,  and  moral  support  to  the  less 
well-to-do  who  identified  its  interests  with 
theirs.  And,  above  all,  its  extra-curricular 
activities  grew  apace. 

These  came  to  full  flower  under  the  leader- 
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ship  of  William  Man  \  Tweed,  surely  one  of 
the  monumental  swindlers  of  all  time.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  1870s  Tweed  and  his 
gang  stole  from  the  public  a  sum  in  excess 
of  SI 00,000,000.  For  example,  a  County  Court 
House  whic  h  cost  S6, 31 7,500,  netted  the  ring 
over  S3, 000. 000  in  graft,  part  of  which  went 
for  such  purposes  as  the  construction  of 
mahoganv-lined  stables  on  Tweed's  estate  in 
Greenwich. 

But  while  Tweed  and  his  successor.  Rich- 
ard Croker.  gave  Tammany  a  reputation 
which  it  has  never  wholly  lived  down  (as 
well  as  the  symbol  of  the  tiger  from  a  jewel- 
encrustered  lapel-badge  of  the  Americus  Club 
which  Tweed  wore),  it  would  be  foolish  to 
assume  that  Tammany  was  nothing  but  an 
organization  for  naked  depredation.  On  the 
contrary,  as  Lincoln  Steffens  never  wearied 
of  pointing  out,  machines  such  as  Tammany 
existed  and  persisted  because  they  served  a 
necessary  function. 

That  function  was  welfare.  The  base  of 
Tammany  was  not  the  greedy  politician:  it 
was  the  immigrant,  who  poured  into  New 
York  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  ever- 
growing numbers.  The  immigrant  was  poor, 
friendless,  and  bewildered:  he  found  in  Tam- 
many an  organization  which  would  get  him 
a  job.  bring  him  together  with  friends,  help 
him  with  his  immigration  papers,  and  finally, 
bring  him  before  a  (Tammany)  judge  to  be 
naturalized.  All  that  Tammany  asked  in 
exchange  was  a  vote— little  enough  repayment 
for  its  services. 

And  Decline 

The  pattern  persisted  until  the  1930s. 
Tammany  had  its  great  leaders,  like 
Charlie  Murphy,  who  were  gentle- 
men, honest— within  sensible  limits— and  far- 
sighted;  but  the  source  of  its  strength 
remained  unchanged:  ten  dollars  to  Mrs. 
Flannagan  when  she  was  behind  on  the  rent, 
a  Christmas  basket  for  the  needy  Watkins, 
and  a  job  on  the  garbage  detail  for  poor  old 
Paddy  Laughlin— while,  at  the  other  end,  it 
rewarded  its  loyal  workers  with  city  con- 
tracts, city  posts,  judgeships,  legal  work,  or 
sinecures.  The  system  seemed  infallible. 
Three  things  broke  it. 

First,  New  York  County— mighty  Man- 
hattan—ceased to  be  the  center  of  the  New 
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York  universe.  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  once 
mere  appendages  of  Manhattan,  grew  to 
and  then  to  surpass  it;  and  with  their  rise 
grew  the  powe  r  ol  their  bosses.  At  the  time 
DeSapio  took  oxer  Tammany,  the  Boss  of 
Greater  New  York  was  I'd  Flynn  of  the  Bronx 
—who,  as  it  happened,  had  backed  the  anti- 
Tammany  Recovery  Party  in  1933. 

Secondly,  the  LaGuardia  regime,  coming 
in  on  a  storm  of  public  indignation  in  1933, 
swept  out  the  Augean  stables  with  a  Hercu- 
lean broom.  Civil  service  and  the  sealed  bid, 
those  dread  enemies  of  patronage,  had  made 
huge  inroads;  juicy  judgeships  and  other 
strategic  jobs  were  filled  with  non-  or  anti- 
fammanyites. 


But  most  important  of  all.  the  New  Deal 
itself  cut  away  at  the  foundation  of  the 
machine's  strength.  What  was  a  Christmas 
basket  and  a  ten-dollar  handout  compared 
with  WPA,  Social  Security,  Unemployment 
Compensation,  and  the  rest?  As  government 
took  over  the  time-honored  functions  of  the 
machine,  it  robbed  the  machine  of  its  old 
dependable  role. 

That  Tammany  survived  at  all  is  some- 
thing near  to  a  miracle.  It  was  forced  to  sell 
its  resplendent  Hall  on  17th  street— ironically, 
to  Local  91  of  the  ILGWU,  a  New  Deal 
protege— and  to  move  to  its  present  unim- 
pressive suite  of  offices.  The  men  of  wealth 
and  prestige  it  had  once  attracted  disappeared 
from  the  rolls.  The  old  hegemony  ol  the 
Irish  was  challenged  by  Negroes,  Jews,  and 
Italians.  And  finally,  Tammany  was  forced 
to  turn  for  funds  to  a  source  of  last  resort: 
the  mob. 

It  was  no  accident  that  almost  the  first 


question  put  to  DeSapio  in  his  initial  press 
conference,  when  he  climbed  on  his  shaky 
throne  in  July  1949,  was,  "Will  Mr.  Costello 
have  any  influence  on  Tammany?"— to  which 
he  answered,  "Emphatically  not."  While  the 
lull  degree  of  penetration  and  support  is  far 
from  documented,  it  was  common  gossip  that 
Tammany  had  been  financed  during  the  lean 
years,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  proceeds  of 
Costello's  underworld  empire.  "We  hope 
that  no  one  is  deceived  by  the  DeSapio 
palaver,"  said  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Bad  Beginning 

After  DeSapio  took  over,  there  were 
l\  brief  moments  of  peace  at  the  Hall, 
xTA.  as  when  DeSapio  engineered  a  united 
front  with  the  Republican  boss.  Thomas  J. 
Curran,  and  the  Liberal  party  to  oppose  (and 
beat)  Representative  Vito  Marcantonio,  a 
long-time  fellow-traveler.  But  it  was  more  of 
a  cease-fire  than  a  truce,  for  the  Hall  found 
itself  hopelessly  divided  on  the  question  of 
the  1950  mayoralty.  The  main  Democratic 
contenders  were  Vincent  Impelliteri  and 
Ferdinand  Pecora,  both  Tammany  senior 
graduates.  But  when  DeSapio  finally  declared 
for  Pecora,  Impelliteri,  instead  of  withdraw- 
ing, proceeded  to  run  on  an  independent 
ticket. 

There  was  a  storm  of  charge  and  counter- 
charge. Impelliteri  said  that  DeSapio  was 
just  a  front  for  Costello.  that  DeSapio  had 
tried  to  buy  him  off  with  the  offer  of  a 
judgeship,  and  that  DeSapio  had  double- 
crossed  him  by  offering  the  mayoralty  nomi- 
nation to  another  I talo- American  instead  of 
himself.  DeSapio  countered  by  saving  that 
Impelliteri  lacked  experience  and  ability,  and 
that,  far  from  being  outraged  at  an  offer  to 
"buy  him  off."  Impelliteri  wanted  a  judge- 
ship lor  himself  and  several  for  his  friends. 

Unfortunately  for  DeSapio.  Impelliteri  and 
his  Experience  party  ticket  won  the  election 
and— understandably— turned  on  the  man  who 
had  fought  them.  When  DeSapio's  renomina- 
tion  to  the  Board  of  Elections  came-  up.  what 
should  have  been  a  cut-and-dried  affair  very 
nearly  turned  into  a  fiasco.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Impelliteri  charged  that  DeSapio  had  visited 
a  meeting  ol  Democ  ratic  leaders  at  w  hic  h  foey 
Rao  and  foe  St  race  i— two  c  iti/ens  ol  unlovely 
reputation— were  also  present.  District  Attoi 
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ney  Hogan,  investigating,  found  "a  shocking 
example  ol  unsavory  characters  helping  to  in- 
fluence a  political  decision."'  although  he  did 
not  find  sufficient  evidence  to  institute 
charges.  And.  to  rock  the  tottering  throne 
still  harder,  at  the  Kelauver  heatings  Costello 
remarked  that  he  knew  DeSapio  "very  well." 

The  fact  that  DeSapio  has  endured  these 
staggering  misfortunes  is  partly  due  to  his 
own  tenacity  and  partly  to  the  loyalty  which 
he  engenders  in  his  fellow  leaders.  That,  and 
another  factor:  there  was  no  one  else.  Samp- 
son and  Rogers  were  generally  discredited 
and  Bob  Blaikie,  a  one-time  partner  of  Samp- 
son's in  the  insurance  business  and  a 
vehement  opponent  of  DeSapio,  never  really 
caught  on  as  a  potential  leader.  DeSapio— 
under  fire,  liberally  bespattered  with  mud 
from  his  critics,  and  with  virtually  no 
patronage  at  his  disposal— may  not  have  been 
much  of  an  asset  to  Tammany  Hall,  but  he 
still  looked  better  than  anyone  else. 
And  he  was. 

For  the  perplexing  thing  about  this  check- 
ered tale  is  that  Carmine  DeSapio  has  con- 
founded his  critics  by  emerging  as  its  hero. 
Though  all  the  forces  of  his  political  educa- 
tion, his  associates,  and  the  tactics  of  the  day 
conspired  to  make  him  just  another  hack,  in 
some  fashion  DeSapio  has  broken  through 
the  mold.  This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that 
he  is  the  embodiment  in  public  life  of  all  that 
'\  good  and  true.  DeSapio  is  as  hard-boiled 
and  skillful  a  politician  as  they  come,  and 
expediency  plays  at  least  as  large  a  role  in  his 
make-up  as  pure  principle.  Nonetheless, 
Carmine  DeSapio  is  something  of  a  phenome- 
non in  American  politic  s.  Himself  a  creature 
ol  clubhouse  intrigue,  he  has  used  his  power 
—of  all  things— for  reform.  Himself  the  grad- 
uate of  the  Tammany  Sc  hool,  he  is  presiding 
—quite  consciously— over  a  fundamental 
change  in  The  Machine  itself. 

Inside  the  Machine 

Technically,  all  power  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  County  of  New  York 
resides  with  the  county  committmen,  a 
motley  assortment  of  anonymous  characters 
who  are  elected  every  odd  year  from  their 
local  districts— usually  a  square  block  apiece. 
Once  elected,  the  county  committeemen  them- 
selves vote  for   a  leader  and  co-leader  to 


represent  their  district  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  party,  and  this  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  Tammany  itself. 

But  the  system,  while  apparently  simple,  is 
complex  in  the  extreme.  When  DeSapio  took 
over,  there  were  11,762  County  Committee- 
men grouped  into  41  assembly  districts,  or 
fractions  of  assembly  districts.  The  voter  who 
went  to  the  primary  never  voted  directly  for 
his  own  district  leader:  and,  although  each 
slate  of  committeemen  was  formally  pledged 
to  a  candidate,  there  had  been  cases  in  which 
committeemen  proved  susceptible  to  "per- 
suasion" and  voted  for  another  man.  In  ad- 
dition, since  the  election  of  district  leaders 
wras  once  removed  from  the  voter  himself,  he 
rarely  concerned  himself  about  the  contest. 
Thus  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  enrolled 
Democrats,  obediently  trotting  to  the  polls, 
could  insure  the  election  of  their  slate. 

DeSapio  set  out  to  destroy  this  system. 
Two  years  in  advance  of  the  deadline 
set  by  a  state  law  to  cut  down  the  com- 
mitteeman system,  he  slashed  their  numbers 
from  11,000  to  3,471— an  action  which  earned 
him  the  praise  of  the  Citizens  Union,  a  watch- 
dog group  not  given  to  encomiums  for  Tam- 
many Hall.  Coing  a  step  further,  DeSapio 
backed  legislation  in  Albany  which  would 
ensure  the  direct  election  of  district  leaders- 
tints  linking  the  Democratic  voter  directly  to 
his  organization.  He  has  worked  for  other 
election  law  reforms,  making  it  easier  for  an 
independent  to  get  on  the  ballot,  and  he  has 
plugged  for  permanent  personal  registration, 
a  long-sought  aim  of  many  electoral  reformers. 

In  a  similar  way,  his  own  maneuverings 
have  seemed  to  be  headed  in  a  small-d  demo- 
cratic direction.  In  1953,  the  Hall  w^as  still 
divided  and  DeSapio's  leadership  threatened 
by  nearly  a  third  of  the  Tammany  leaders 
who  wanted  to  renominate  Impelliteri  for 
Mayor.  DeSapio,  favoring  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
Jr.,  engaged  the  services  of  three  direct-mail 
c  ompanies  to  poll  41,000  Democrats— or  every 
tenth  registered  voter  in  the  party— to  see  how 
the  rank  and  file  felt.  They  felt  that  Wagner 
and  not  Impy  should  be  the  candidate  and, 
when  the  election  resulted  in  a  Wagner  land- 
slide, DeSapio's  power  position  at  the  Hall 
was  finally  established.  The  polling  idea, 
furthermore,  had  forced  even  the  Republican 
Herald  Tribune  to  concede:  "For  once  Tarn- 
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many  Hall  is  doing  something  useful  and 
commendable." 

In  a  measure  it  seems  as  though  DeSapio— 
like  Supreme  Court  Justice  Cardozo,  whose 
father  was  a  Tweed  gang  judge— were 
out  to  atone  lor  the  sins  of  his  party's  past. 
Himsell  a  victim  ol  a  subtle  form  of  race 
discrimination  (the  kind  that  gives  movie 
gangsters  Italian  names)  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  appointing  a  Negro  as  Borough 
President  of  Manhattan  and  another  to  the 
highest  judicial  post  ever  held  by  a  member 
of  that  race  in  New  York.  Shortly  after  the  re- 
cent Puerto  Rican  shooting  in  Congress,  when 
anti-Puerto  Rican  feeling  was  running  high, 
DeSapio  seated  Antonio  Mendez  as  Tammany 
leader  from  the  14th  Assembly  District  East. 

Mindful  of  the  charge  that  Tammany 
long  ago  forgot  the  "little"  voter, 
DeSapio  has  fought  the  sales  tax, 
established  rent-control  clinics,  brought  the 
Young  Democrats  within  the  party  struc- 
ture for  the  first  time,  and  talked  about 
a  "people's  program"— strange  words  com- 
ing from  the  tiger's  mouth.  And  with 
the  sting  of  the  old  Costello  charges  and 
innuendoes  sharp  in  his  ears,  he  has  leaned 
over  backward  to  recommend  and  designate 
men  for  city  posts  who  would  be  beyond  cavil. 
It  is  simply  stated  as  a  fac  t  on  Chambers  Street 
that  judgeships  are  no  longer  for  sale,  and 
District  Attorney  Hogan.  who  would  once 
have  thrown  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  the 
mention  of  DeSapio's  name,  now  speaks  of 
him  as  an  outstanding  exponent  of  political 
integrity. 

There  is.  of  course,  an  easy  "explanation" 
for  all  of  these  changes.  Tammany  Hall  is  no 
longer,  for  reasons  that  we  have  seen,  the 
mighty  machine  it  once  was.  When  DeSapio 
took  over  it  was  weak,  cleft,  and  discredited: 
shades  of  Jimmy  Walker  beclouded  its  past, 
and  although  O'Dwyer  was  an  anti-Tammany 
man.  the  public  somehow  associated  O'Dwyer, 
Tammany,  and  graft  and  didn't  worry  about 
whether  in  fact  O'Dwyer  was  pro-  or  anti- 
Tammany. 

Hence  DeSapio's  first  concern— from  every 
point  of  view,  that  of  self-interest  included 
—was  to  give  New  York  City  a  Demo- 
cratic government  that  could  overcome  the 
past,  a  government  that  was  clean,  efficient, 
and  progressive. 


The  Comforts  of  the  Clubhouse 

If  we  were  to  end  here,  we  could  call  this 
a  success-story:  how  Carmine  G.  DeSapio, 
the  little  Italian  boy  from  Grand  Street, 
rose  to  be  boss  of  Tammany  Hall,  how  he 
kicked  out  all  the  bad  men.  and  fought  for 
the  cause  of  justice  and  truth. 

The  story  is  more  complicated  than  that, 
however.  DeSapio  has  instituted  a  real 
measure  of  reform,  for  which  the  citizens  of 
New  York  can  be  truly  grateful.  But  a  far 
more  difficult  problem  faces  him  today,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  whether  a  big  city 
machine  can  ever  live  and  work  together  with 
a  reformist  and  independent-minded  citi- 
zenry. 

No  successful  machine  in  the  past  has  ever 
done  so— not.  as  many  think,  lor  economic 
reasons.  It  is  true  that  bosses  have  more  often 
than  not  linked  themselves  with  big  business, 
that  they  have  thrown  sops  to  the  poor  in 
order  to  wring  real  benefits  lor  the  rich,  and 
that  some  of  them  may  be  necessarily  im- 
precise in  filling  out  their  income-tax  returns. 
But  the  regular  worker  at  the  local  level  docs 
not  have  dreams  of  avarice  on  the  Tweed 
scale.  He  eves  with  interest  the  $4,500  job, 
the  Sf)00  legal  fee,  the  few  dollars  ol  expense 
money  which  he  can  pocket  at  election  time. 

When  the  rewards  are  small  and  work  is 
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hardly  zestful,  men  do  not  break  their  necks 
trying.  There  are  plenty  of  "outsiders"  ready 
to  volunteer  when  the  big  elections  come 
around.  The  rest  of  the  time— why  get  an 
ulcer?  And.  indeed,  why  should  yon?  The 
machine  ol  the  other  party  is  organized  in 
r\.i(  1 1\  the  same  fashion,  with  exaci  ly  the  same 
caliber  ol  men.  Most  of  the  time  there  isn't 
much  need  to  try  too  hard,  especially  when 
an  undue  e  ffort  might  only  advertise  an  elec- 
tion whic  h  is  nobody's  business  anyway. 

Hence  the  people  who  make  politics  their 
occupation  do  not  tend  to  thrive  on  ideas  and 
strive  for  ideals,  and  the  Tammany  clubs— 
indeed,  machine  clubs  everywhere— tend  to 
become  pleasant  fraternities  where  "the  boys" 
can  sit  around  and  play  poker,  gossip,  get 
away  from  their  wives,  and  relax.  These  are 
pleasant  little  centers  of  prestige  in  a  cruel 
and  prestige-less  world:  note  that  of  the  thirty- 
loin  Tammany  leaders,  seven  run  clubs  that 
are  named  alter  themselves.  It  is  a  very  nice 
thing  to  be  John  Smith,  president  of  the  John 
Smith  Association. 

While  such  a  pedestrian  system  is  obviously 
far  short  of  perfect— while  it  is  open  to  petty 
graft,  grateful  for  picayune  favors,  unmoved 
by  great  issues,  and  often  blinded  by  the  dust 
that  blows  up  from  the  gutter— it  does  have  its 
advantages,  and  they  are  very  real  ones.  First, 
it  is  loyal— at  least  up  to  the  moment  when  it 
knifes  its  leader  in  the  back.  But  it  is  not  apt 
to  wield  this  knife  for  any  passing  fancy. 
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econd  and  even  more  important,  such  a 
system  is  continuous.  It  persists.  When  a 
more  inspired,  idealistic  group  may 
have  wearied  of  the  grind,  the  humdrum  ma- 
chine is  always  there.  Its  imagination  has 
never  kindled,  and  so  it  will  not  burn  out:  it 
was  never  enchanted,  and  so  it  runs  no  risk  of 
being  disenchanted.  It  may  lac  k  virtue,  drive, 
imagination,  guts,  or  a  soul— but  one  thing 
it  has:  endurance. 

Where  this  comes  to  the  point  is  in  Car- 
mine DeSapio's  peculiar  late,  which  is  to  deal 
with  a  new  sickness  lor  the  Tammany  tiger. 
I  he  tiger  in  the  past  has  suffered  indigestion 
from  overeating,  ptomaine  poisoning  alter 
eating  the  wrong  thing,  and  malnutrition- 
all  standard  complaints.  IiTit  the  Tammany  of 
todav  has  a  much  less  familiar  ailment.  It  is 
threatened  with  idealism,  a  disease  for  which 
no  prognosis  can  be  based  on  past  experience. 


The  infection  originated  in  1949— shortly 
before  DeSapio  came  to  the  top  in  the 
Hall.  In  that  year  a  group  of  ambitious 
young  lawyers  who  had  met  regularly  for 
lunc  h  in  Manhattan's  downtown  law  district 
dec  ided  to  form  an  organization  to  be  called 
the  Fair  Deal  Democrats  and  to  fight  for  a 
place  in  the  political  sun— momentarily  back- 
ing O'Dwyer,  at  that  time  the  "liberal"  can- 
didate. 

It  was  a  large  order,  but  not  an  utterly 
unrealistic  one.  "We  had  no  illusions  about 
our  influence  from  the  outside."  says  Sam 
Harris,  who  was  one  of  the  founders.  "We 
wanted  to  get  on  the  inside,  and  we  figured 
the  only  way  to  do  it  was  to  organize.  A 
number  of  us  had  already  joined  local  Demo- 
cratic Clubs,  but  the  boys  in  the  clubhouses 
didn't  w  ant  us.  So  we  figured  maybe  we  could 
give  the  boys  in  the  clubhouses  a  run  for  their 
money. 

Rise  of  the  Young  Turks 

Events  played  quickly  into  their  hands. 
At  the  death  of  Sol  Bloom,  the  ven- 
|  erable  and  veteran  Congressman  from 
New  Yot  k's  West  Side,  a  special  election  was 
called.  Tammany,  then  in  the  last  stages  of 
Hugo  Rogers'  leadership,  turned  its  back  on 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.'s  candidacy:  and 
when  Roosevelt  ran  in  defiance,  on  the  Four 
Freedoms  ticket,  the  Fair  Dealers  jumped  into 
the  fight.  They  won,  hands  down. 

Encouraged,  they  now  piled  into  a  fight 
against  a  Tammany  candidate  for  City  Coun- 
cilman, and  into  a  number  of  leadership  fights 
within  various  assembly  districts.  Cocktail 
parties  multiplied  for  the  making  of  money 
and  speeches;  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  dutifully  plodded  the  streets,  ringing 
doorbells  and  patiently  explaining  the  issues. 
The  Fair  Dealers  put  up  a  good  show  and 
they  got  thoroughly,  unmercifully  shellacked. 

But  the  battle  was  not  over.  The  survivors 
decided  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  one  dis- 
trict: and  when  a  pro-Impelliteri  leader  of  the 
Middle  Fifth  Assembly  District  joined  the 
anti-DeSapio  insurrection  at  the  Hall,  the 
group  found  its  proper  target.  He  was  beaten 
by  Herbert  de  Yarco,  a  compromise  candidate, 
and  shortly  thereafter  de  Varco  was  replaced 
by  Leonard  Cohen,  a  Fair  Dealer. 

Tammany  Hall  now  had  a  reform  can- 
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didate  in  its  midst  as  a  recognized  leader. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  town,  a 
separate  reform  group  was  undergoing  its 
own  baptism  of  (ire.  The  Grover  Cleveland 
Club,  an  organization  about  as  dynamic  as 
the  name  suggests,  had  been  running  the  f  ast 
Side  of  town,  tinder  the  benevolent  dictator- 
ship of  Judge-  Jeremiah  Mahoney,  for  years 
without  number.  Its  election  captains  were 
men  in  their  sixties;  its  intellectual  atmos- 
phere was  strictly  at  the  pinochle  level.  When 
jack  Baltzell,  a  young  Princeton  lawyer, 
wanted  to  do  something  in  the  club,  he  was 
patted  on  the  head  and  told  to  run  along  and 
be  a  good  boy. 

Instead.  Baltzell  and  a  few  friends  walked 
out  and  started  their  own  club— the  Lexing- 
ton Democratic  Club.  Balt/ell  proceeded  to 
run  (this  was  in  1949)  for  district  leader,  and 
was— in  the  parlance  of  the  locale— fernichtet: 
which  is  to  say,  licked.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
ran  again  in  1951,  in  the  southern  half  of  a 
district  in  which,  parenthetically,  there  are 
as  many  voters  as  in  the  entire  state  of  Nevada. 
And  lo  and  behold,  he  won— not  by  a  clean 
majority,  but  by  a  plurality. 

This  put  DeSapio,  whose  position  in  the 
Hall  was  by  no  means  secure,  into  some- 
thing of  a  quandary.  When  the  insur- 
gents won  in  the  Middle  Fifth.  DeSapio  was 
ousting  an  enemy  and  seating  a  neutral,  if  not 
a  friend.  Two  years  later  when  Millard 
Midonick,  a  former  NLRB  lawyer,  success- 
fully contested  an  old  enemy  of  his,  the  Boss 
did  not  hesitate  to  lend  his  aid:  any  newcomer 
was  welcome.  But  Baltzell  of  the  Lexington 
Club  was  a  different  matter.  Here  was  a 
maverick  club,  absolutely  bursting  with 
energy,  but  far  from  trained  in  harness. 

DeSapio  thought  it  over  and  then  combined 
the  split  sec  tions  of  the  9th  Assembly  District 
—thereby  freezing  Baltzell  and  the  Lexington 
Clubbers  out.  It  was  not  a  move  entirely  de- 
void of  reason:  the  split  assembly  district  was 
at  best  a  political  monstrosity  and  the  insur- 
gents themselves  had  argued  for  unified  dis- 
trie  ts.  Furthermore,  DeSapio  maintained— 
with  some  justification— that  he  could  hardly 
afford  to  seat  a  leader  who  controlled  only  a 
plurality,  and  not  a  majority,  of  his  votes.  Yet 
it  was  an  anti-insurgent  move  and  it  hurt. 

Down  but  not  out,  the  Lexington  Clubbers 
threw  their  strength  behind  Dorothy  St  h iff , 


publisher  of  the  New  York  Post,  and  Lloyd 
Garrison,  a  liberal  New  York  lawyer,  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Democratic  State  Committee. 
They  won.  And  when  1953  rolled  around, 
they  ran  Jack  Baltzell  in  the  newly  unified 
Ninth,  throwing  into  that  campaign  all  the 
pavement-pounding  zeal  of  a  crusade.  They 
won  again,  better  than  two  to  one.  DeSapio 
bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  Baltzell  was 
seated  as  a  Tammany  leader  ("Hell  of  a  place 
for  a  Princeton  man,"  he  says  with  a  grin.) 
The  insurgents  had  made  a  dent. 

Who  Else  Can  Run  the  Hall? 

As  vet  it  is  only  a  dent.  Tammany  has 
f\  thirty-one  leaders  at  the  moment,  plus 
/  %  three  vacancies.  The  "liberal"  leaders 
are  only  a  handful:  Jack  Baltzell,  Millard 
Midonick,  and  Leonard  Cohen.  Ranged 
against  them  are  the  straight  old-liners,  some 
of  them  men  of  fossilized  ideas  and  none-too- 
fragrant  pasts,  who  number  about  eleven. 
And  in  between  are  the  rest:  leaders  who  have 
come  up  the  professional  route,  who  depend 
for  their  livelihood  largely  on  political  ap- 
pointment, but  not  men  averse  to  change, 
immune  to  ideas,  or  shackled  by  private  in- 
terest. Carmine  DeSapio  is  one  of  these. 

But  knocking  cm  the  door  of  Tammany  are 
another  three  or  four  new7  clubs.  They  too  are 
run  by  a  handful  of  eager  young  lawyers, 
young  business  and  professional  men,  and 
their  indefatigable  wives.  What  they  lack  in 
experience  they  make  up  for  in  energy,  and 
what  they  lack  in  deep-rooted  associations  in 
their  district  they  make  up  for  in  a  willing- 
ness to  get  out  and  see  people.  What  they  lack 
in  professional  support,  they  make  up  for  in 
the  backing  of  the  Democratic  Citizens  Com- 
mittee—a group  of  distinguished  liberal 
Democrats  including  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
David  Lilienthal,  and  Telford  Taylor. 

They  would  be  a  negligible  force,  in  a  vast 
citv.  were  the  old  opposition  not  so  creaky 
and  decrepit:  as  matters  stand  they  have  their 
eyes  fixed  confidently  on  the  chairs  occupied 
by  the  amiable  or  not  so-amiable  hacks.  Two 
years  from  now,  the  insurgents  may  number 
five  or  six:  five  years  from  now  they  may  be 
in  a  position  to  call  the  shots.  "There  is  a 
vacuum  at  the  top  of  the  Hall,"  said  one 
young  leader.  "Not  Carmine— he's  the  Boss 
and  no  one  contests  that.  But  if  Carmine  ever 
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moves  into  national  politics  lull  time— or  if 
he  should  just  drop  dead  one  day— who  is 
there  to  take  over?  There  aren't  any  men 
big  enough  for  the  job.  Except  us." 

All  this  poses  problems  for  Carmine  De- 
Sapio  much  different  from  the  standard 
won  it  s  of  politic  al  life.  While  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  DeSapio  himself  favors  the  re- 
forms of  the  insurgents— the  streamlining  of 
Tammany  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  good 
name  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York- 
there  is  something  more  fundamental  at  stake: 
the  continuance  of  the  machine  itself. 

Nor  that  the  Young  Turks,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  are  against  the  ma- 
chine as  such.  'We  recognize  the  need 
lor  professional  politicians  and  for  a  disci- 
plined party  organization,"  one  of  them  told 
me.  What  they  arc  against  is  a  machine  built 
on  the  old  pattern:  a  machine  that  responds  to 
money  hut  not  to  ideas,  a  machine  that  never 
goes  faster  than  its  standard  one  mile  per 
hour,  a  mac  hine  that  makes  politics  distaste- 
ful for  too  many  citizens. 

But  from  DeSapio's  side,  it  is  not  so  simple 
to  conclude  that  a  machine  can  operate  on 
any  other  basis.  Take,  for  example,  the  mat- 
ter of  discipline.  Will  the  insurgents  obey 
the  will  of  the  majority?  They  have  already 
shown  that  they  may  not.  Those  insurgent 
clubs  that  have  won  a  place  in  the  Hall 
behave  pretty  much  as  regulars;  those  that 
have  not.  do  not.  In  recent  elections  some  of 
the  Young  Turks  showed  their  distaste  for 
Tammany  c  andidates  by  crossing  party  lines. 
And,  even  if  candidates  are  made  acceptable, 
will  the  voting  clubs  generate  the  same  steam 
for  the  small,  unimportant  party  elections  as 
they  do  lor.  say,  Adlai  Stevenson? 

Secondly,  how  will  the  Young  Turks  be 
"paid  oil"?  The  old  clubs  took  their  small 
iew aids  with  thanks,  as  we  have  seen.  But 
the  young  clubs,  with  their  up-and-coming 
professional  leaders,  are  not  so  easily  satisfied 
with  crumbs.  Their  members— those  who  are 
not  just  in  it  lor  the  glory— arc  thinking  about 
posts  ol  national  prominence  in  Washington 
or  important  slate  and  c  ity  jobs.  How  many 
such  posts,  or  how  much  "lory,  can  a  boss 
hand  out? 

It  is  a  peculiar  paradox.  Patronage  is  not 
the  grab-bag  it  once  was,  and  from  this  the 
old  clubs  suffer:  but  the  new  clubs  often  can't 
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use  the  little  there  is.  "Carmine  has  offered 

some  patronage,"  one  young  leader  told  me 
frankly,  "that  we  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with.  By  ordinary  political  standards  they 
we  re  good  jobs.  But  every  one  in  my  club 
had  a  better." 

Thirdly,  after  their  crusade— which  is  rela- 
tively easy— will  they  survive  the  easier  pace 
of  victory?  Just  as  a  handful  of  hacks  can  run 
an  old  club,  so  a  handful  of  enthusiasists  can 
run  a  new  club.  But  for  how  long?  One 
leader,  telling  me  of  the  weekends,  the  end- 
less weekday  nights  at  meetings,  the  aggravat- 
ing attendance  at  the  Hall  to  see  the  Boss  on 
some  matter  or  other,  candidly  confessed:  "I 
don't  know  how  much  longer  I  can  keep  this 
up.  It's  nice  being  a  leader.  But  it  hasn't 
gotten  me  anything  but  work,  headaches,  and 
trouble.  I'm  not  like  some  of  the  old-liners, 
wanting  to  get  a  cushy  city  job  and  make 
politicking  my  life.  I  can  only  hope  that  if 
and  when  I  ever  quit,  there'll  be  someone  in 
my  club  ready  to  carry  on  for  a  while." 

For  DeSapio  himself,  who  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  realist,  such  questions  are  not  easy  to 
answer.  He  sees  that  the  young  clubs  have 
the  ideas,  the  drive,  and  the  respectability 
which  can— if  harnessed— revitalize  the  party. 
"I  recognize,"  he  told  me,  "that  we  need  the 
liberal  clubs  and  that  you  can  only  hold  them 
by  giving  them  a  progressive  and  good  gov- 
ernment to  fight  for." 

But  because  he  is  a  realist.  DeSapio  must 
wonder  about  the  old  clubs  as  well.  "Tam- 
many," as  one  leader  puts  it,  "is  not  the  old- 
line  organization  it  used  to  be,  but  it  isn't  all 
maverick,  either.  Carmine's  got  the  job  of 
holding  it  together  while  the  old-timers  and 
the  Young  Turks  fight  it  out." 

The  Great  Art 

Carmine  G.  DeSapio  is  only  in  mid- 
career.  Two  years  ago,  few7  outside  New 
York  had  ever  heard  his  name.  Now, 
as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  (it  is  worth  noting  that  his  nomi- 
nation was  opposed  by  one  of  the  liberal 
clubs,  a  gratuitous  slap  in  the  face),  he  is  mov- 
ing to  a  wider  stage.  From  here  on,  his  career 
may  be  a  national  one,  for  DeSapio  is  ambi- 
tions and  New  York  may  be  his  springboard. 

It  may  also  be  his  grave,  for  the  ways  of 
politics  are  strewn  with  pitfalls.  A  scandal,  a 
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bad  defeat,  an  unexpected  twist,  and  a  career 
is  junked:  this  is  the  politician's  lot.  Yet  if 
DeSapio  docs  not  overreach  (and  there  are 
grumbles  that  he  is  increasingly  too  bus)  to 
be  available  at  local  levels),  and  if  the 
Democrats  win  in  the  nation,  then  his 
aquiline  features  ma)  one  day  be  as  well 
known  as  [im  Farley's  ruddy  Irish  ones— a 
point  of  ethnic  rivalry  on  which  DeSapio 
would  be  both  sensitive  and  proud. 

He  lives,  breathes,  eats,  and  sleeps  politics, 
lie-  has  a  card-file  memory,  no  other  interests, 
a  thousand  acquaintances,  and  few  (lose 
friends.  His  wife  Theresa  and  his  daughter 
Geraldine  see  him  between  politics,  if  they 
can  catc  h  him  on  the  fly.  He  has  had  no  vaca- 
tion worthy  of  the  name  in  ten  years,  and  his 
rest,  such  as  it  is.  has  usually  been  taken  only 
when  his  eyes  flare  up  painfully  enough  to 
send  him  to  the  hospital.  Even  there  he  is  far 
from  isolated  from  the  world. 

The  last  time  he  was  in  St.  Clare's  with  a 
bad  attack  of  iritis,  strict  orders  were  given  to 
shut  off  his  phone  and  bar  all  visitors.  For 
the  first  twenty-four  hours.  Carmine  was 
thankful  for  quiet.  The  next  twenty-four,  he 
began  to  wonder  why  the  phone  didn't  ring. 
On  the  third  day,  he  found  out  from  a  Sister 
about  the  doctor's  orders.  "Now,  Sister."  he 
began,  turning  on  his  "Bishop's"  manner, 
"you  know  how  lonely  a  man  gets  being  by 
himself  all  day.  Just  a  few  calls  and  one  or 
two  visitors  couldn't  hurt."  She  relented,  and 
from  that  moment  the  phone  rang  contin- 
uously and  the  visitors  were  lined  up  in  the 
hospital  corridor,  waiting  their  turn. 

The  politics  in  which  DeSapio  is  im- 
mersed, however,  is  a  special  kind.  It  is 
not  politics-for-money.  DeSapio  is  paid 
$12,000  a  year  as  Commissioner  of  the  Board 
of  Elections,  "expenses"  by  the  Democratic 
County  Committee  of  the  County  of  New 
York  (that  is.  Tammany  Hall),  and  "a  few 
hundred  dollars"  from  an  insurance  business 
organized  in  his  name  in  which  he  takes 
virtually  no  interest.  With  all  the  allegations 
that  have  been  thrown  his  way,  the  charge 
that  he  is  in  it  for  money  is  not  among  them. 

Nor  is  it  politics-for-ideas.  Ask  DeSapio  if 
he  is  a  Stevenson  Democrat  or  an  Old  Line 
Democrat,  a  New  Dealer  or  a  Fair  Dealer,  and 
he  will  protest  that  he's  just  a  Democrat, 
period.  Sycl  Baron,  his  public-relations  man. 


who  seems  to  know  him  better  than  anyone 
else,  says  that  he  is  essentially  a  New  Dealer. 
"But  Carmine  doesn't  think  only  in  terms  of 
issues.  He  thinks  in  terms  of  results." 

Rather  than  any  of  these,  the  politics  that 
engulf  DeSapio  are  politics  pure,  politics  as  a 
profession,  politics  as  a  business,  politics  very 
nearly  as  an  end  in  itself.  There  is  a  pious 
American  assumption  that  no  good  man 
should  dirty  his  hands  with  politics  who  does 
not  feel  "deeply"  about  the  matters  at  stake. 
We  do  not  feel  that  a  butter-and-egg  man 
must  "believe"  in  butter  and  es^s,  or  a 
butcher  "believe"  in  meat.  But  politics  is  dif- 
ferent, and  hence  the  professional  politician— 
whose  stock  in  trade  is  handling  the  intangi- 
bles of  personalities,  judging  the  course  of 
trends,  and  balancing  the  ephemeral  weights 
of  conflicting  power— is  regarded  with  scorn. 

And  this  is  unfortunate,  for  on  the  great 
arts  which  DeSapio  practices  depend  the  via- 
bilities of  local  governments— and.  by  exten- 
sion and  by  past  experience,  the  tone  of 
national  politics.  It  is  not  so  much  DeSapio's 
future  career  which  makes  him  a  figure  of 
special  interest  as  it  is  his  extraordinary  op- 
portunity, his  calculated  attempt  to  upset  the 
traditional  view  that  no  big-city  machine  can 
work  congenially  with  men  of  principle. 
DeSapio's  influenc  e,  more  than  any  other,  will 
determine  the  outcome  of  the  present  rivalry 
between  the  young  lawyers  and  the  old  ha<  ks. 
If  he  can  learn  how  to  maintain  and  encour- 
age new  blood  while  speeding  up  the  circula- 
tion of  the  old.  teaching  the  mavericks  the 
virtues  of  organization  and  the  hacks  the 
power  of  ideas,  he  will  truly  have  tamed  the 
Tammany  tiger.  That  would  be  an  accom- 
plishment worthy  of  a  real  Tammany  boss. 
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Part  I 

What  We  Know  about  Illness  and  the  Emotions 

Ian  Stevenson 


I wish  the  word  psychosomatic  had  never 
been  invented.  It  has  aroused  new  in- 
terest in  an  old  subject,  but  at  the  same 
time— as  so  many  words  do— it  has  blocked  the 
growth  of  wider  concepts.  A  belief  has  spread 
that  the  psychosomatic  disorders  form  a  spe- 
cial kind  ol  illness— that  a  disease  either  is 
psychosomatic  or  it  is  not.  But  the  psycho- 
logical element  is  universal  in  illness  and 
must  be  considered  in  every  patient. 

The  knowledge  that  mind  and  body  in- 
teract is  scarcely  new.  Some  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years  ago  Aristotle  observed  that  "The 
soul  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  living  body." 
That  truth  is  undergoing  a  new  examination 
and  elaboration  today— but  though  we  have 
advanced  considerably  in  our  knowledge,  of 
both  body  and  mind,  we  know  no  more  of 
how  they  actually  interac  t  than  Aristotle  did. 

Many  authorities  even  doubt  the  inde- 
pendent existen<  e  oi  the  mind  and  soul.  They 
use  the  word  "mind"  only  to  refer  to  the 
collective  functions  ol  the  brain.  Much  evi- 
dence supports  this  plausible  view.  Certainly 
the  mind  expresses  itscll  through  the  brain, 
and  dist  urbances  ol  the  br  ain  disturb  the  func- 
tions of  the  mind.  Anyone  can  prove  this  to 
himself  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  whisky. 
These  facts,  however,  do  not  prove  the 
identity  of  mind  and  brain,  or  prove  that  the 
brain  secretes  thoughts  the  way  the  liver 
sc<  ri  les  bile.  When  we  squeeze  a  sponge, 
water  runs  out,  but  this  does  not  make  water 
a  product  of  the  sponge.  Our  current  knowl- 
edge ol  the  brain  does  not  account  lot  all  the 


known  attributes  of  the  mind.  Moreover,  if 
we  accept  the  possibility  of  telepathy— for 
which  increasing  evidence  is  accumulating— 
then  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  mind  can 
sometimes  express  itself  independently  of  the 
known  functions  of  the  brain.  To  express  a 
personal  bias.  I  do  not  believe  science  has 
heard  the  last  of  the  mind  or  the  soul. 

We  must  acknowledge,  too,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mind  on  health  has  been  known 
for  centuries.  Able  physicians  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  the  medieval  Arab  world  ex- 
ploited this  knowledge  skillfully.  So  have 
many  of  their  successors.  As  a  minor  hobby, 
I  enjoy  collecting  passages  from  writers  of 
former  ages  illustrating  knowledge  of  what 
we  now  call  psychosomatic  medicine.  In  my 
note  books,  for  example,  I  have  this  from 
Martin  Luther: 

"Heavy  thoughts  bring  on  physical  mal- 
adies; when  the  soul  is  oppressed,  so  is  the 
body." 

And  this  from  John  Wesley's  Journal: 

Reflecting  today  on  the  case  of  a  poor 
woman  who  had  continual  pain  in  her 
stomach,  I  could  not  but  remark  the  inex- 
cusable negligence  of  most  physicians  in 
«;ises  of  this  nature.  They  prescribe  drug 
upon  drug,  without  knowing  a  jot  of  the 
matter  concerning  the  root  of  the  disorder. 
Whence  came  this  woman's  pain?  (which 
she  would  never  have  told,  had  she  never 
been  questioned  about  it)— from  fretting  for 
the  death  of  her  son.  And  what  availed 
medicine,  while  that  fretting  continued? 
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One  more  example  From  the  same  century: 
\  ristain  Shandy's  I'ncle  loin  loved  to  fight 
oxer  the  battles  of  the  siege  of  Namur  where 
he  received  an  unhealing  wound.  His  efforts 
to  tell  his  friends  the  story  of  a  confused  battle 
often  seemed  more  disorderly  than  the  battle 
itself.  Such  recitals  left  him— we  would  say- 
tense  and  frustrated.  In  Tristam  Shandy's 
words:  He  must  have  fretted  and  fumed 
inwardly  .  .  .  and  whoever  has  considered 
well  the  effects  which  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  have  upon  the  digestion 
(why  not  of  a  wound  as  well  as  of  a  dinner?)— 
may  easily  conceive  what  sharp  paroxysms  and 
exacerbations  of  his  wound  my  Uncle  Toby 
must  have  undergone  upon  that  score  only.-' 

The  author  here  is  casualK  including  a 
reference  to  the  everyday  knowledge  of  his 
time,  which  means  that  a  good  main  people 
of  other  generations  would  have  thought  our 
new-found  wisdom  in  this  area  rather  com- 
monplace. 

)  \  hot  Emotion  Docs  to  the  Body 

I LIKE  these  illustrations,  not  because  I 
w  ish  to  hold  our  generation  in  contempt, 
but  because  they  help  us  toward  appro- 
priate humility  about  our  ow  n  modest  under- 
standing. Modest  it  is.  but  not  negligible. 

To  grasp  the  present  position  of  psycho- 
somatic disorders,  it  is  useful  to  look  at  them 
in  the  context  of  all  illnesses  having  a  mental 
component.  In  am  serious  conflict  or  un- 
pleasant situation,  several  alternative  courses 
present  themselves.  The  great  majority  of 
such  conflicts  we  master  constructively.  Effec- 
tive compromises  accept  a  partial  pleasure  or 
good  instead  of  no  pleasure  or  good  at  all. 
When  we  cannot  achieve  such  mastery,  there 
remain  other,  less  satisfactory  solutions. 

f  irst.  \\e  may  withdraw  from  the  situation 
—either  bv  physical  flight,  or  simply  by  giving 
up  our  interest  in  the  problem,  or  even  some- 
times in  life  itself.  Depressed  people  slow- 
down their  mental  and  physical  processes  and 
some  even  extinguish  the  furnace  of  life  by 
acts  of  self-destruc  tion,  or  occasionally  by  sim- 
ply willing  themselves  to  death.  Such  non- 
violent suicide  happens  uncommonly  in  the 
Occident,  although  every  psychiatrist  knows 
of  a  few  cases.  The  members  of  certain  primi- 
tive tribes— notablv  some  of  the  Australian 
aborigines— surpass  our  skill  in  this.  They 


may  lie  down  and  die  quite  quickly  when 
they  feel  unwanted. 

Secondly,  we  may  reconstruct  the  world 
about  us  in  fantasy  or  delusion,  as  if  the  con- 
flict or  trouble  no  longer  existed.  This  is 
psychosis,  or  insanity. 

As  a  third  possibility,  we  can  aggressively 
destroy  the  real  or  assumed  sources  ol  our 
troubles.  On  a  small  scale  we  light:  in  a  larger 
theater  we  declare  war. 

WE  seem  rich  in  c  hoic  es  for  dealing  w  ith 
our  problems,  but  in  practice  we  do 
not  take  advantage  of  the  diversity. 
Physical  fighting  has  been  largely  outlawed. 
So  has  running  away.  Not  many  people 
have  the  courage  to  flee  their  problems. 
Relatively  few  people,  a  mere  halt  million  or 
so  in  this  country,  are  endowed  with  the  sus- 
ceptibility for  becoming  psychotic.  And  \et 
lew  ol  us  master  all  our  problems  maturely. 
I  his  leaves  us  with  unsolved  conflicts  and 
inescapable  unpleasantnesses,  and  these  in 
turn  evoke  a  varied  pattern  of  what  we  call 
emotions. 

An  emotion  is  a  private  feeling  which  re- 
flects an  attitude  toward  something  in  the 
environment.  But  emotions  also  modify  our 
physical  states,  as  if  to  prepare  us  for  coping 
physically  with  that  something.  For  example, 
when  we  are  afraid,  our  bodies  act  as  if  we 
were  going  to  run  away,  even  though  we  have 
no  such  intention.  The  lungs  breathe  rapidly 
to  furnish  more  oxvgen  to  the  blood.  The 
heart  pumps  more  blood  to  muscles,  which 
tense  up  as  il  for  a  struggle  or  a  flight.  And 
anger,  gluttony,  lust,  grief,  and  all  the  other 
emotions  cause  other  appropriate  changes  in 
the  body.  Or.  rather,  the  changes  would  be 
appropriate  if  we  followed  our  impulses  and 
turned  thoughts  into  action.  This  actually 
happens  probably  less  than  onc  e  in  a  thousand 
times.  So  much  ol  the  rest  ol  the  time  we  live 
in  a  state  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  ship 
tied  up  at  a  dock  with  steam  up  and  pro- 
pellers racing.  In  the  human  body,  the 
physical  changes  associated  with  emotional 
disturbance  lead  first  to  poor  I  unction  and 
then— if  the  stress  continues— to  structural 
damage  of  the  tissues. 

This  does  not  happen  to  everyone.  Our 
poor  ability  to  concentrate  saves  most  of 
us.  Our  thoughts  wander  here  and  there, 
and  happily  our  emotions  go  with  them.  First 
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a  passing  grief  knots  the  intestines:  and  then, 
before  colitis  starts,  some  new  annoyance 
pom's  acid  into  the  stomach.  But  before  the 
acid  eats  out  an  ulcer  there,  a  new  joy  quiets 
all  organs  tor  a  time.  W  e  do  not  usually  re- 
main preoccupied  with  any  of  our  problems 
tor  long  enough  to  damage  or  kill  ourselves. 
But  sometimes  we  do.  and  then  the  psycho- 
somatic disorders  follow". 

One  of  the  significant  achievements  of  our 
generation  has  been  the  detailed  study  and 
accurate  measurement  ot  the  physical  changes 
which  occur  during  emotional  disturbances. 
Some  ot  the  most  extensive  contributions  to 
this  study  have  come  from  Dr.  Harold  G. 
Wolff  and  his  colleagues  at  Cornell  University 
Medical  College,  but  other  groups  of  w  orkers, 
too  numerous  to  cite,  have  contributed  no 
less.  Although  this  work  has  discoyered 
nothing  fundamentally  new.  it  has  established 
a  firm  relationship  between  specific  emotions 
and  physical  changes.  It  has.  in  other  words, 
quantified  the  relationship. 

A  great  many  physicians  have  somewhat 
yaguely  known  of  a  connection  between  emo- 
tions, thoughts,  and  physical  health.  Rut  since 
they  lacked  positive  evidence,  or  perhaps  had 
onlv  a  tew  isolated  personal  observations,  they 
could— if  thev  wished— dismiss  the  subject 
from  their  minds.  The  careful,  quantitative 
work  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Wolff  and  his  asso- 
ciates now  forbids  any  physician  to  ignore  the 
subject,  unless  he  wishes  to  incur  the  epithet 
■unscientific." 

Obesity,  Alcoholism,  and  Accidents 

But  the  whole  matter  is  more  compli- 
cated than  this.  Emotional  disturbances 
mav  lead  a  person  to  injure  his  bodv  in 
other  ways.  say.  by  overeating.  The  fat  per- 
son finds  some  pleasure  in  eating,  which  sub- 
stitutes for  a  real  or  imagined  lack  of  affection. 
Or  his  huge  size  gives  him  weight  to  balance 
his  feeling  of  insignificance— of  personal  light- 
ness, as  it  were. 

Alcoholism,  of  course,  resembles  over- 
eating, since  it  is  a  means  of  quieting  emo- 
tional disturbances  artificially.  But  obesity 
injures  the  bodv  generally,  while  alcohol  espe- 
cially damages  the  brain  and  hence  produces 
further  emotional  disturbances  by  a  "somato- 
psychic" influence. 

Sometimes  we  injure  our  bodies  more  im- 
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mediately  than  bv  overeating  and  overdrink- 
ing. Most  ot  us  pass  through  life  w  ithout  frac- 
turing ah)  bones.  But  some  people  have  had 
six,  eight,  or  more  fractures.  A  study  in  Con- 
necticut showed  that  about  SO  per  cent  of 
automobile  accidents  involve  onh  20  per  cent 
ot  the  total  number  of  drivers.  This  repeated 
occurrence  of  accidents  is  itselt  no  accident 
but  again  traceable  to  emotional  disturbances. 

Creating  Illnesses 

This  bv  no  means  completes  the  list  of 
ways  in  which  mental  functions  influ- 
ence the  bodv.  Some  persons  have,  bv 
training  or  talent,  achieved  remarkable  skill 
in  influencing  the  bodv  bv  thoughts.  The  per- 
formances ot  Hindu  Yoga,  for  instance,  de- 
serve more  attention  than  thev  have  received. 
We  have  well  authenticated  accounts  of  such 
feats  as  rendering  the  bodv  insensitive  to  pain, 
slowing  the  heart  almost  to  a  standstill,  and 
achieving  a  state  amounting  to  suspended 
animation. 

Some  of  the  feats  of  Hindu  vogis  can  be 
duplicated  in  the  state  of  hypnotism  and  a 
few  by  simple  training.  Many  are  repeated 
involuntarily  bv  a  special  group  of  afflicted 
people  called  hysterics.  These  people  have  an 
aptitude  for  the  translating  of  ideas  into  ph\s- 
ical  changes.  An  hysteric  believes  that  her 
arm  is  paralyzed,  and  so  it  becomes.  Such 
ideas  often  seize  the  mind  and  hold  on  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  barnacle.  Hvsteria  is  a 
malady  chiefly  of  the  uneducated  and  the  un- 
critical, for  hysterics  are  notoriously  simple, 
suggestible  folk.  Other  people  are  protected 
from  believing"  that  their  limbs  are  para- 
lyzed—or  from  other  such  beliefs— bv  the 
learning  which  tells  them  that  it  just  cannot 
be  so  without  some  organic  disease  of  brain 
or  limb.  The  hysteric,  innocent  of  such  learn- 
ing, knows  that  it  can  be  so.  And  it  is. 

The  limbs  and  skeletal  musculature  are  the 
chief  sites  of  hysterical  phenomena.  But  ideas 
about  the  bodv  also  influence  the  functioning 
of  internal  organs.  For  example,  there  is  the 
extraordinary,  but  not  reallv  uncommon  ill- 
ness i  ailed  pseudoo  esis.  w  hich  is  medical  neo- 
Hellenic  for  "false  pregnancy."  The  patient- 
whet  her  through  fear  of  pregnancy  or  a  wish 
for  it— believes  herself  to  be  pregnant.  She 
ceases  menstruating,  her  abdomen  enlarges 
although  her  uterus  does  not),  and  her  breasts 
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undergo  changes  similar  to  those  of  pregnant 
women.  The  hormones  of  the  pituitary  glands 
and  ovaries  of  such  patients  show  changes 
which  closely  resemble  in  kind,  but  not  in 
degree,  the  hormonal  changes  in  women  who 
are  really  pregnant.  Unless  the  pseudo- 
mother  can  be  persuaded  to  surrender  belief 
in  her  pregnancy,  this  serio-comic  physical 
Fantasy  may  be  culminated  alter  nine  months 
l>\  efforts  to  deliver  an  imaginary  baby. 

Let  no  man  laugh  at  this  strange  disorder, 
lor  men.  too.  sometimes  imagine  themselves 
pregnant  artd  suffer  from  vomiting  and  labor 
pains,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  even  more 
hi /ai  re. 

Other  equally  striking  connections  be- 
tween ideas  and  physical  function  are 
found  in  many  patients.  A  few  years 
ago  I  saw  a  young  man  who  had  great  diffi- 
culty  breathing.  A  physical  examination 
showed  no  disease  of  his  heart  or  lungs  which 
eotdd  account  for  his  symptom.  His  lather 
also  had  difficulty  in  breathing,  but  his  father 
had  serious  heart  double.  When  the  patient 
saw,  or  even  thought  of  his  father's  heavy 
breathing,  he  himself  began  to  pant  imita- 
tively. 

Another  young  man  watched  over  his  father 
carefully  during  the  latter's  final  illness  and 
death  from  heart  disease.  He  used  to  feel  his 
lather's  pulse  solicitously  and  often  noticed 
a  disturbance  in  the  rhythm.  Not  long  after 
his  father's  death  he  sought  medical  help, 
complaining  of  palpitations.  His  heart-beat 
was  indeed  irregular— but  the  cause  appeared 
to  be  entirely  mental  and  emotional. 

A  middle-aged  woman  complained  of  an 
intractable  pain  in  her  right  chest.  Exhaustive 
examinations  failed  to  uncover  any  structural 
disease  which  coidd  account  for  her  pain. 
Then  it  was  learned  that  her  son  at  the  time 
lay  dying  of  cancer.  His  cancer  and  his  pain 
were  in  the  right  chest.  Alter  he  died— and 
she  became  reconciled— her  pain  went  away. 

For  reasons  which  are  not  relevant  here, 
these  patients  wished  (mostly  unconsciously) 
to  be  like  their  respective  relatives.  But  they 
did  not  merely  imagine  their  illnesses;  more 
accurately,  they  first  imagined  and  then 
created  the  illnesses;  but  the  symptoms  re- 
sulted from  genuine  physical  changes. 

f  do  not  mean  to  make  too  sharp  a  distinc- 
tion between  hysterics  (including  the  suggesti- 


ble patients  mentioned  above)  and  other 
people.  Thoughts  markedly  influence  the 
bodily  func  tions  of  everyone.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  recording  large  variations  in 
the  rate  and  rhythms  of  the  breathing  evoked 
by  simple  thoughts.  One  enterprising  physi- 
cian, during  a  routine  inspection  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  of  a  patient  through  a  broncho- 
scope, asked  the  patient  a  few  questions.  When 
he  asked  how  the  patient  would  feel  if  he 
were  deprived  of  his  pension,  the  bronc  hial 
tubes  constricted.  When  he  asked  how  the 
patient  felt  when  his  party  won  an  important 
election,  the  bronchial  tubes  relaxed  and 
widened  broadly.  In  other  words,  the  patient 
expressed  with  his  bronchi  what  he  might 
have  said  with  his  lips  if  he  could  have  spoken. 

These  examples  may  sufficiently  demon- 
strate that  everyone,  to  some  extent,  mojds  his 
body  by  his  thoughts.  We  know  that  the 
extent  of  such  molding  varies  widely  among 
different  people;  we  do  not  understand  why 
these  variations  occur,  and  we  hardly  under- 
stand the  mechanism  of  the  molding  at  all. 
But  we  do  know  that  ideas  can  have  an  im- 
mense influence  on  the  body. 

The  disorders  which  have  been  chiefly 
studied  and  labeled  psychosomatic —for 
example  asthma,  hypertension,  peptic 
ulcer,  hay  fever,  colitis,  and  others— have 
episodic  courses.  Their  symptoms  come  and 
go  like  the  tides,  except  that  they  fluctuate 
with  the  emotional  state  of  the  patient  rather 
than  with  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Their 
many  fluctuations  have  simplified  the  study  of 
the  relationships  between  emotions  and 
physical  changes  in  these  illnesses. 

But  emotions  are  no  less  important  in  con- 
ditions which  pursue  a  steadier  course.  Recent 
work  has  demonstrated  the  great  significance 
of  emotional  factors  in  heart  failure  and  in 
diabetes.  Indeed  there  now  remains  no  organ 
of  the  body  in  which  physical  changes  related 
to  emotions  have  not  been  proved  of  major 
importance.  The  modern  physician— free 
from  doubt  over  whether  or  not  emotional 
factors  are  important  in  his  patients'  illnesses 
—knows  now  that  they  are  always  important 
to  some  degree  and  spends  his  time  discover- 
ing in  each  individual  case  the  magnitude  of 
that  degree,  and  applying  treatment  accord- 
ingly. 

[To  be  concluded  next  month.] 
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The  trouble  with  rich  friends  is  that  they 
are  so  expensive.  This  thought  unfor- 
tunately only  occurs  to  me  after  I  have 
suggested  that  we  have  the  Pullmans  to  din- 
ner, as  they  are  at  least  two  years  overdue.  I 
make  the  mistake  of  bringing  this  all  up  at 
luncheon  when  both  c  hildren  are  there. 

Charles  who  is  born  hospitable  says  of 
course,  high  time,  by  all  means,  why  not? 
The  "why  not"  makes  me  immediately 
against  the  idea  as  the  Pullmans  live  grandly 
and  I  know  that  I  will  find  myself  trying  to 
evolve  a  dinner  that  will  appear  equally 
grand. 

I  decide  that  I  will  not  discuss  this  aspect 
before  Rachel  and  little  Cissie  as  it  will 
give  them  the  wrong  values,  phis  a  poor 
impression  of  me. 

Charles  goes  on  to  say  it  must  be  small,  not 
more  than  eight,  so  we  can  have  General 
Conversation.  This  is  an  obsession  of  Charles 
which  in  my  experience  only  produces  a 
monologue  by  1  lost  or  Feature  Player,  with 
expressions  on  the  laces  of  the  other  guests 
of  frightened  anticipation  that  they  will  be 
called  on  for  well-rounded  opinions,  or  hurt 


feelings  if  they  are  not.  I  suggest  that  we 
can  bury  the  Pullmans  better  with  twelve, 
whereupon  Cissie  who  is,  I  am  afraid,  rather 
morbid,  looks  startled,  puts  both  elbows  on 
the  table,  rests  her  chin  in  her  hands,  and 
listens  intently. 

Charles  then  says  that  is  what  I  always  do 
—get  nervous,  lack  confidence,  and  invite  too 
many  people,  and  one  ends  without  getting 
the  good  out  of  anyone. 

I  argue  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  all 
the  fuss  of  getting  up  a  dinner,  we  might  as 
well  be  hung  lor  a  sheep  as  a  lamb.  Why  not 
Kill  Off  a  few  people?  Cissie  starts  breathing 
through  her  mouth.  Charles  remarks  that 
we  mustn't  jump  the  gun  with  anyone  else 
until  the  Pullmans  are  well  nailed  down. 
Cissie  breathes  more  loudly.  And  anyhow, 
continues  Charles,  he -finds  Pullman  an  inter- 
esting man  in  his  own  way.  He  is  Chairman 
of  the  FLO  Company  which  controls  the 
ITS,  which  has  amalgamated  with  Gloss  Cop- 
per, and  Charles  has  heard  he  is  due  for  a  big 
appointment  in  Washington,  which  is  quite 
remarkable  as  five  years  ago  ELO  had  tried 
to  kick  him  upstairs.  As  Charles  says  this 
he  laughs,  whereupon  Cissie.  her  eyes  welling 
w  ith  tears,  says  you  are  all  cruel  to  poor  Mrs. 
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Pullman  (whom  I  do  not  think  she  has  ever 
seen)  and  rushes  Irom  the  table.  Rachel  auto- 
matically says,  "Cry-baby,"  and  Charles, 
aghast,  asks  what  has  happened. 

We  continue  and  finally  ague  on  a  com- 
promise of  ten,  of  which  two  besides  the 
Pullmans  as  a  concession  to  me  may  be  Kill- 
Offs.  I  then  suggest  that  we  begin  by  trying 
to  get  a  single  man  as  that  will  give  us  some- 
thing to  play  with  and  will  be  not  only  a  spare 
tire,  but  an  ace  in  the  hole,  and  good  insur- 
ance. There  are  always,  of  course.  Dr.  Harden 
and  Mr.  Case,  but  couldn't  Charles  lor  once 
make  that  his  department  and  find  a  New 
Single  Man?  Just  lor  once  try  to  produce  an 
attractive,  new.  .  .  . 

Charles  asks  why  I  am  getting  so  excited, 
that  of  course  he  will  get  someone,  and 
I  am  left  stunned  with  surprise  and 
gratitude.  Rachel  then  says  Please  ask  the  two 
Miss  Putnams  because  they  told  her  the  other 
day  they  never  get  invited  anywhere  and 
never  never  see  any  men.  I  say  Not  this  time, 
some  day  later,  and  ask  Charles  what  we  shall 
have  to  eat.  Charles  says  for  God's  sake— 
not  Ham,  and  why  not  pheasant?  Also  he  will 
arrange  to  get  Old  Tom  from  the  Golf  Club 
to  help  with  the  drinks  but  then  it  must  not 
be  a  Saturday  night  when  Tom  is  busy. 

Rachel  then  repeats  Please  ask  the  two  Miss 
Putnams  because  they  are  so  poor.  I  say  Hush 
and  she  adds  Why  do  Ave  give  pheasants  to  the 
Pullmans  who  are  so  rich  anyhow?  It  isn't 
Fair.  Charles  says  Please  shut  up  and  Rachel 
adds  that  this  is  not  true  Democracy  and 
Miss  Licks  her  history  teacher  says  that 
Thomas  Jefferson,  where  she  is  At  now, 
always  asked  everyone  for  every  meal  and  to 
stay  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  that  in  a  real 
Democracy.  .  .  . 

I  interrupt  to  say  that  Jefferson  was  lucky 
because  he  had  lots  and  lots  of  slaves,  and  I 
wish  I  had,  whereupon  Rachel  howls  that  it 
is  simply  awful  to  believe  in  slavery,  even  if 
she  is  not  at  the  Civil  War  yet,  and  she  cer- 
tainly knows  that  Jefferson  would  have  asked 
the  two  Miss  Putnams  to  a  dinner  party,  and 
in  a  real  Democracy  Miss  Licks  says.  .  .  . 

(Ponder  to  myself  Rachel's  statement  on 
hospitality  of  T.  Jefferson  which  I  know7  was 
fabulous  but  wonder  why  one  never  knows 
in  history  how  the  wives  felt.  Realize  in  all 
honesty  that  I  cannot  remember  if  there  was 


a  Mrs.  J.  Intend  to  look  this  up  but  know 
probably  will  not  do  so  for  some  time.) 

May  6—  Tim  rsday 

The  plans  for  dinner  party  move  ahead 
but  undergo  deep  sea  change.  Mrs. 
Pullman  and  Mr.  P.  can  only  come  on 
a  Saturday— Old  Tom  therefore  excluded— 
and  she  will  let  me  know  who  will  be  with 
them— probably  an  odd  man.  I  try  to  sound 
nonchalant  about  this  last  possibility  but  am 
afraid  my  voice  betrays  me. 

She  repeats  she  will  let  me  know,  soon,  and 
then  asks  if  Charles  is  better?  I  say  he  has 
never  been  ill,  but  is  writing  a  Book.  Mrs. 
Pullman  exclaims  that  oh  she  knew  we  had 
left  the  city  and  is  glad  to  hear  it  was  for 
nothing  serious.  (Cannot  decide  if  this  is 
humor.)  I  in  return  inquire  about  Mr.  Pull- 
man, and  Mrs.  P.  informs  me  she  newer  sees 
him  these  days  as  of  course  he  is  so  much  in 
Washington.  I  say  "of  course"  rather  respect- 
fully and  kick  myself  for  it.  (Wonder  again 
why  I  always  do  this.  Think  it  is  a  desire  to 
be  popular.) 

Mrs.  P.  then  asks  after  the  little  girls,  call- 
ing them  by  wrong  names  which  it  does  not 
seem  worth  while  to  correct.  I  inquire  about 
her  daughter,  using  the  right  name,  Olivia, 
and  Mrs.  Pullman  tells  me  she  is  well  but 
under  a  fearful  nervous  strain  due  to  im- 
pending examinations  at  her  sc  hool.  Olivia 
is  brilliant,  exceptionally  so,  but  alas  no 
student. 

We  again  repeat  date,  hour,  Black  Tie.  and 
she  will  let  me  know  in  Plenty  of  Time. 

The  other  Kill-Offs,  known  as  my  Conces- 
sion, are  the  Lawlers,  long  overdue,  who 
accept.  Charles  having  pleaded  that  we  have 
at  least  one  person  we  like.  I  ask  the  Tracys, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  explain  the  whole 
situation  to  Maud  and  tell  her  that  she  and 
Hick  are  the  only  couple  we  really  want. 
Maud  replies  that  she  Kills  OH  with  cocktails, 
period,  and  would  newer  waste  a  dinner  on 
Lawlers  or  Pullmans.  I  then  hear  myself 
telling  her  that  George  Pullman  is  an  ink  reel- 
ing man  about  to  take  a  big  post  in  Washing- 
ton. Maud  answers  she  is  surprised  that 
impresses  a  Democrat  like  me  and  I  answer 
that  I  call  myself  an  Independent  with  Demo 
cratic  leanings,  which  produc  es  only  a  cackle 
from  Maud.   She  then  says  that  Saturday  is 
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a  hard  night  to  get  extra  help  and  she  might, 
lmt  only  might,  be  able  to  loan  me  her  Annie. 
Will  have  to  see.    I  tell  her  this  will  Solve 

I  \  ery thing. 

Charles  then  produces  his  surprise.  He 
has  telephoned  to  reactivated  Army 
base  thirty  lour  miles  away  and  invited 
General  McQuinn,  whom  he  has  met  once. 
He  is,  says  Charles,  a  two-star  West  Pointer, 
and  handsome.  I  am  quite  overcome.  Has 
he  accepted?  No,  but  Charles  has  spoken  to 
his  Aide  who  savs  the  General  has  nothing 
laid  on  and  will  telephone  us  later. 

1  go  into  happy  anticipatory  dream  ot  effect 
on  Maud  when  glittering  General  marches  in. 
It  then  appears  relatively  safe  (with  Pullman 
odd  man  and  General)  to  ask  extra  woman, 
and  extend  invitation  to  Marv  Singer,  who  is 
not  only  Head  of  distinguished  Girls'  School 
and  great  Brain  but— surprisingly— attractive. 
Miss  Singer  savs  she  rests  on  weekends  but 
as  I  have  said  it  will  be  small,  she  will  come. 
She  and  I  have  after  all  that  bond  of  having 
worked  for  Stevenson  and  flatteringly  she 
wants  to  hear  what  I  think  now". 

When  I  tell  this  to  Charles  (who  voted  for 
Eisenhower  for  the  usual  reasons)  he  begs  me 
not  to  turn  the  evening  into  a  political  brawl, 
the  election  is  over,  and  why  not  let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead.  This  extraordinary  state- 
ment I  cannot  let  pass  and  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  near  brawl,  only  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
telephone. 

There  is  a  click  and  a  crackle  and  a  mascu- 
line voice  savs.  "Connect  w  ith  Quarters  One." 
Then  buzzing  and  signals  and  another  voice 
announces,  "Sergeant  Tremont.  Quarters 
One.'"  First  voice  savs.  "Ready  on  call  placed 
by  Major  Sylvester,  at  thirteen  hours,  for 
Genera]  McQuinn.  party  on  wire."  "Yes. 
Sir,"  responds  Sergeant  Tremont.  I  prepare 
a  very  charming  smile  which  wipes  itself  off 
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my  face  when  a  soft  voice  says,  "Hullo  there, 
this  is  Dolly  McQuinn.'  I  reply,  "Oh  yes," 
meaning  Oh  NO!  "The  General  and  I  will 
be  pleased  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to 
dinner,  and  will  it  be  Formal?" 

I  put  my  hand  over  mouthpiece  and  sav 
to  Charles.  "Married!"  and  then  express  de- 
light and  say  it's  a  small  dinner  partv  (which 
it  is  no  longer)  and  Black  Tie.  Then  think 
of  General's  uniform  which  I  at  all  costs  want, 
but  do  not  know  how  to  phrase  in  military 
terms.  Dollv  then  states  she  has  a  short  eve- 
ning dress,  formal  at  the  "top"  and  with  a 
jacket.  I  say  How"  lovelv— start  to  give  road 
directions  and  Dollv  cries  Oh  the  Aide  will 
take  care  of  that.  Then  have  Brain  Storm,  or 
Stroke  of  Genius,  and  ask  her  if  Major  Syl- 
vester is  married.  Heavens,  no.  replies  Dolly, 
an  Aide  is  no  good  if  he's  married.  Would 
he  possiblv  enjoy  also—?  Certainly.  She  will 
bring  him.  (Order  him1?)  My  opinion  of  Dollv 
is  now  extremelv  high,  and  as  I  hang  up  I 
reflect  that,  hard  as  the  life  in  the  Armed 
Services  must  be,  it  has  certain  remarkable 
compensations. 

Charles,  after  the  fiasco  of  the  marital  status 
of  the  General,  admits  I  have  been  adroit  and 
I  go  into  happv  fantasv  that  if  Major  Sylvester 
proves  attractive,  can  get  him  over  again  when 
dear  Linda  returns  from  college. 

Ma\  11  — Tuesday 

Party  now  completely  out  of  hand  and 
adds  tip  to  at  least  fifteen.  Mrs.  Pull- 
man telephones  that  she  is  overjoyed  to 
hear  that  the  Bromleys  are  going  to  be  with 
them— of  course  I  know  who  they  are— and 
she  will  bring  them.  They  always  contribute 
so.  I  again  approach  the  Odd  Man.  Mr;. 
Pullman  does  not  understand  what  I  am  re- 
ferring to.  The  names,  she  repeats,  are  Mr. 
v  Mrs.  Estabrook  Bromley. 

Later  I  suggest  we  make  dinner  a  buffet 
and  Charles  savs  this  is  the  last  straw.  He 
has  never  been  to  a  buffet  which  was  not 
confused  and  messy.  I  then  give  him  a  vivid 
description  of  new  type  buffet,  a  half-and-half, 
with  bottles  of  wine  on  tables,  which  I  have 
read  about  and  even  seen  pictures  of— in 
color,  and  then  spoil  mv  account  by  saving  of 
course  grouse  is  out  and  it  looks  like  Ham. 

Charles  asks  how  he  is  supposed  to  concen- 
trate on  his  book  if  he  has  to  consider  these 
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pett)  details.  He  then  adds  for  God's  sake  not 
to  slick  around  that  Chilean  wine  in  black 
bottles,  left  over  from  the  War  Years.  He 
will  take  care  of  the  wine— leave  that  at  least 
to  him. 

It  is  not  the  moment  to  remind  him  of  the 
cavity  lei  t  by  Old  Tom. 

May  17— Monday 

Make  up  my  mind  to  be  clear-headed 
and  authoritative,  and  write  out  on 
pad  what  I  plan  to  have  lor  dinner 
party.  Will  then  go  into  kitchen  and  simply 
tell  Lina.  Rehearse  conversation.  Must  not 
begin  with.  "Oh  by  the  way,  Lina,  we  are 
having  a  lew  people  in."  which  is  cowardly, 
nor.  "Give  me  your  suggestions.  Lina."  which 
is  craven,  but  go  into  kitchen,  say.  "Good 
morning."  bring  out  my  pad,  and  tell  her, 
pleasantly  of  c  ourse,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  small  dinner  of  about  eighteen  people. 

(Find  I  am  talking  into  the  mirror  and  the 
face  that  looks  out  at  me  resembles  Uriah 
Heep.) 

Decide  instead  to  go  to  Mary  Jane's  Beauty 
Shoppe.  Know  it  is  several  days  before  the 
party  but  do  not  wish  Mis.  Pullman  to 
imagine  that  the  dinner  is  so  important  to  me 
that  my  hair  has  been  especially  waved  for  it, 
and  feel  it  is  more  worldly  to  have  it  on  the 
night  either  a  bit  overripe  or  underdone.  Will 
have  to  produce  this  effect  by  brushing  it 
hard  or  not  combing  it  at  all  for  five  days. 

On  arrival  home  Rachel  says  Oh  you  have 
had  your  hair  washed,  why,  and  then  adds 
casually  that  Lina  has  been  stumping  around 
for  hours  as  she  wants  to  Talk  to  me.  With 
prophetic  foreboding,  know  this  is  to  give 
notice,  as  it  is  euphemistically  called,  and  I 
can  see  she  has  so  timed  it  that  she  can  com- 
fortably catch  the  afternoon  train.  Debate 
whether  I  shall  interrupt  Charles,  which  I 
have  promised  never  to  do  except  for  Long 
Distance  or  an  accident. 

Recall  that  hopeful  period  when  I  had 
dreamed  that  Lina  might  fall  in  love  with 
Charles,  which  friends  have  told  me  is  the 
only  way  nowadays  to  hold  anyone.  But  in 
three  months  have  seen  no  evidence  of  a 
rising  passion  on  Lina's  part  though  in  the 
first  few  weeks  had  urged  Charles  to  go  into 
kitchen  and  alternate  between  praise  and 
jollying  along. 


March  out  toward  kitchen  with  reproach- 
ful look  already  planted  on  my  face,  and  run 
head  on  into  Lina  in  Library  who  says  she 
hears  1  am  giving  a  dinner  of  twenty-six.  Be- 
fore I  can  make  my  denial  she  adds  she  has 
already  reserved  a  salmon.  The  relief  is  too 
great,  1  find  my  eyes  lull  of  hysterical  teats, 
and  I  sink  to  the  sola.  Lina  joins  me  on  it 
and  I  show  her  pictures  of  new-type  buffet,  in 
color.  Lina  says  it  looks  Kra/y,  like  old  restau- 
rant in  Pest. 

Later  describe  episode  to  Charles  slanting 
it  to  sound  as  though  only  extraordinary 
diplomacy  on  my  part  had  made  Lina  change 
her  mind  and  remain  with  us.  Charles  savs 
that  as  a  small  child  I  must  have  been  bit  te  n 
by  a  cook  and  the  marks  still  show. 

May  20— Thursday 

Maud  telephones  that  I  can  have  her 
Annie,  but  Annie  has  stipulated  she 
will  under  no  circumstances  go  into 
the  kitchen,  as  she  does  not  like  Lina  because 
of  her  religion.  (As  Lina  has  never  asked  to 
go  to  Church  can  only  assume  it  is  because  of 
her  lack  of  it.)  Maud  then  adds  that  Hic  k  w  ill 
drive  Annie  over  Saturday  in  the  afternoon. 

I  am  overcome  at  this  gesture  of  Hie  k's  and 
I  telJ  Maud  that  I  know  Charles  would  never 
do  anything  so  thoughtful.  Maud  agrees  that 
he  would  not  and  then  adds  that  some  day 
he  may  have  to.  Can  see  there  will  come  a 
return  engagement  and  1  will  have  to  con- 
tribute my  pound  of  flesh. 

Secure  Mrs.  Biltz  from  village,  who  cleans 
and  will  go  into  kitchen  or  anywhere  else  but 
only  if  she  can  bring  along  her  cat.  As  Mrs. 
Biltz  does  not  mind  walking,  I  agree  to  cat 
and  warn  Rachel  and  Cissie  that  Taffv  and 
Joe  must  be  shut  upstairs. 

Invite  Dr.  Harden,  who  to  my  surprise  can- 
not come,  so  fall  back  on  Mr.  Case,  who  of 
course  can.  Am  aware  that  he  will  be  the 
symbol  to  Maud  and  the  Lawlers  that  I  have 
scraped  the  barrel.  Decide  I  will  place  him 
next  to  Mrs.  Kstabrook  Bromlev  with  the 
faint  hope  that  she  will  think  he  is  an  exc  it- 
ing  new  man. 

Later  in  the  evening  after  Charles  has  gone 
to  bed,  start  moving  furniture  about  to  see  if 
I  can  produce  the  effect  I  am  alte  r.  On  third 
attempt  at  grouping  decide  to  put  two  tables 
in  larger  living  room  and  make  long  table 
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in  hall  into  buffet.  Get  this  well  under  way 
pushing  sofas  against  walls  and  am  quite  de- 
lighted with  what  I  am  achieving  when 
Charles  appears  in  his  wrapper  and  wants  to 
know  what  I  am  making  all  the  noise  about, 
and  do  I  know  it  is  one-thirty? 

1  explain  my  plan,  and  Charles  asks  why  we 
cannot  eat  in  the  dining  room.  This  arrange- 
ment I  assure  him  will  have  a  kind  of  charm 
and  will  make  everyone  feel  informal  and 
gay,  but  as  I  say  this  I  recognize  that*  five  of 
the  guests  I  have  never  laid  eyes  on  and  who 
knows  what  will  egayer  them.  Charles  looks 
more  and  more  depressed  and  to  sugar  the 
pill  f  add  that  if  he  will  imagine  he  is  at  a 
jolly  restaurant,  then  at  his  table  he  can  have 
General  Conversation,  while  at  my  table  we 
can  tete-a-tete. 

Charles  says  that  if  I  am  going  to  try  to 
move  the  piano  now  he  might  as  well  help  me, 
which  he  does,  and  then  we  agree  it  looks 
better  in  its  old  corner  so  we  shove  it  back 
again.  I  go  to  the  pantry  and  bring  back  some 
beer,  which  we  drink,  each  at  his  own  table. 
I  ask  Charles  if  he  does  not  now  see  how 
amusing  ir  will  be,  but  he  gives  "me  so  bleak 
a  look  I  see  it  is  indeed  time  to  go  to  bed. 

May  22— Saturday 

A four  in  the  afternoon  as  I  am  upstairs 
pressing  my  dress,  I  see  Hick  drive  up 
in  his  sports  roadster  with  Annie  by 
his  side.  Annie  steps  out  tarrying  a  small 
valise,  and  I  speculate  as  to  why  on  a  journey 


of  four  miles  she  has  to  wear  a  traveling  cos- 
tume and  cannot  arrive  already  uniformed 
for  the  evening.  Annie  marches  in  through 
the  front  door  and  disappears,  heavens  knows 
where,  to  her  dressing  room.  At  the  same 
moment  with  a  roar  of  a  throttle  wide  open, 
a  motorcycle  sweeps  up,  with  a  side  car,  out 
of  which  steps  a  khaki  lieutenant.  He  is  about 
to  ring  the  bell  when  from  around  the  corner 
appears  Mrs.  Biltz  leading  a  cat,  who  has  a 
collar  on,  by  a  chain. 

The  lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Biltz  fall  into 
low  conversation,  as  he  looks  at  the  cat,  and 
she  is  obviously  having  a  hard  time  con- 
vincing him  of  something,  but  finally  with  a 
last  skeptical  look  at  the  house,  he  jumps  into 
the  side  car  and  bang-bangs  off.  Mrs.  Biltz 
takes  the  path  to  the  back  door  with  pussy. 

Two  hours  before  anyone  is  expected  I  go 
downstairs,  fully  dressed  (hair  brushed 
hard),  and  encounter  Charles,  with 
Rachel  and  Cissie,  carrying  bottles.  Rachel 
and  Cissie  are  doubling  for  Old  Tom,  and 
Charles  has  agreed  that  Cissie  may  wear  her 
Spanish  costume— a  gift  from  Julie— but  with- 
out the  tambourine. 

The  plot  of  the  buffet  is  unveiled  for  Annie 
and  Mrs.  Biltz,  and  Annie  views  it  with  the 
same  pessimism  as  Charles;  Mrs.  Biltz  makes 
only  two  statements— that  she  hates  to  pass, 
and  that  that  Cissie  is  sure  a  cute  bag  of  tricks. 

I  visit  the  kitchen,  which  is  quite  smoky, 
and  say  to  Lina,  who  is  crouched  on  her  knees 
in  front  of  the  oven,  that  it  all  smells  delicious. 
Lina  does  not  reply  so  I  add  that  I  know 
everything  is  going  to  be  wonderful.  (Would 
feel  more  secure  if  this  assurance  came  from 
her.) 

Lina  finally  turns  and  says  that  yellow  is 
my  color.  Am  once  again  overcome  by  beau- 
tiful yet  surprising  nature  of  Lina.  Would 
like  to  urge  her  to  come  up  and  look  at  flower 
and  candelabra-bedecked  buffet  but  do  not 
wish  there  to  be  an  early  encounter  with 
Annie.  Tell  her  Mrs.  Biltz  will  bring  in  the 
food,  whereupon  Lina  says  will  attend  to  that, 
no  butterfingers  on  her  dishes.  See  that  meet- 
ing with  Annie  inevitable  and  can  only  hope 
that  like  old  Troopers  the  show  will  go  on. 
Give  Lina  a  last  warning  that  dinner  may  be 
a  little  delayed  because  of  cocktails,  and  Lina 
asks  rhetorically  at  what  dinner  has  it  ever 
been  otherwise? 
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Return  to  the  big  hall  and  find  Charles 
with  Rachel  and  Cissie  still  hurling  bottles 
aboul  so  that  what  was  intended  t<>  be  a  scene 
of  elegance,  and  somewhat  like  an  interior 
French  Conversation  Piece  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  now  resembles  a  rather  arty  speak- 
easy. 

Ask  Charles  how  he  likes  my  dress  and  he 
says  it  looks  all  right.  Ask  if  he  cannot  say 
anything  more  and  he  finally  remarks  that  it 
is  a  little  top-heavy.  I  indignantly  inquire 
what  he  means  as  the  whole  point  is  its  sim- 
plicity and  he  answers  he  still  thinks  it  would 
look  better  with  less  fruit.  Alter  two  more 
wounding  statements  I  take  in  that  he  is  dis- 
cussing the  buffet  and  agree  with  him  that 
there  are  too  many  grapes  in  one  bowl.  By 
then  it  is  too  late  to  re-introduce  the  subject 
of  my  appearance. 

At  ten  minutes  to  eight  just  as  I  am  light- 
f\  ing  all  the  candles  in  all  rooms, 
/~m  there  is  the  bell.  I  say  to  Charles  I  am 
sure  it  is  Mr.  Case,  which  it  is.  After  a  quick 
glance  about  Mr.  Case  exclaims  that  he  sees 
we  have  begun  our  alteration  and  he  admires 
us  lor  having  a  dinner  at  this  time.  What 
spirit!  He  then  spies  the  buffet  around  the 
corner  and  cries,  how  utterly  charming— it 
is  like  a  Grandma  Moses  print.  As  there  are 
spring  flowers  everywhere  and  f  myself  have 
given  the  silver  so  high  a  polish  that  it  is 
almost  blue,  I  find  this  remark  singularly  in- 
appropriate. 

We  move  into  the  smaller  sitting-room, 
where  there  is  a  fire  lit  which  shines  on  the 
French  andirons  and  pale  brocaded  portieres, 
and  I  wait  t«o  have  it  recall  to  Mr.  Case  the 
Salle  d'Attente  at  the  Care  St.  Lazare,  but  he 
is  too  absorbed  in  explaining  to  Charles  how 
to  make  "my  kind  of  cocktail."  This  is  de- 
scribed as  weak,  weak,  but  f  observe  that 
when  Charles  inquires  if  that  is  about  right 
Mr.  Case  suggests  perhaps  a  finger  or  two 
more  of  Bourbon,  which  eventually  Rachel 
hands  to  him.  He  then,  with  a  glance  at 
Rachel,  tosses  over  his  shoulder  to  me  that  he 
can  see  that  there  is  a  certain  somebody  in 
this  room  w  ho  is  destined  to  be  a  little  hea.rt- 
breaker,  at  which  Rachel  gives  a  rather  silly 
smile. 

There  is  a  further  flurry  in  the  hall  and  1 
can  hear  Maud  and  Hick  greeting  Annie  as 
though  they  had  not  seen  her  in  years.  They 


are  followed  by  the  Lawlers,  and  Beatrice 
Lawler  whom  I  have  never  thought  of  as 
particularly  perceptive  exclaims  over  and  over 
again  that  it  is  all  too  too  divine  and  she 
couldn't  be  more  impressed. 

The  bell  rings  again  (I  making  a  mental 
note  that  it  is  too  loud  and  at  least  in 
the  alteration  we  can  afford  a  softer 
tone)  when  I  see  Charles  go  out.  and  hear 
voices  preponderantly  masculine.  Charles 
then  ushers  in  the  General  and  Mrs.  McQuinn 
followed  by  Major  Sylvester.  The  General 
and  the  Major  are  in  uniform  with  many  rib- 
bons across  their  chests,  and  the  General  is 
indeed  handsome.  Mrs.  McQuinn  is  blonde 
and  pink  and  smiling,  and  wears  an  orchid. 

The  effect  on  Maud  and  Beatrice  is  electric 
as  f  nonchalantly  assume  that  of  course  they 
have  met  General  and  Mrs.  McQuinn  and  the 
Major— which  I  know  full  well  they  have  not 
—and  Mrs.  McQuinn  impresses  me  by  re- 
peating each' name  clearly  as  I  make  the  intro- 
ductions; tells  Cissie  she  has  a  youngster  who 
has  a  Hawaiian  costume,  and  that  Cissie  and 
Rachel,  again  putting  the  right  name  on  the 
right  child,  must  come  over  to  the  Post  and 
visit  with  her. 

Major  Sylvester,  who  resembles  an  excep- 
tionally bright  squirrel,  immediately  assists 
Charles  with  the  cocktails.  He  is  a  veritable 
Old  Tom  in  his  efficiency,  disappears  to  the 
pantry  anjd  returns  with  a  coke  with  which  he 
makes  a  drink  on  the  rocks  with  a  curling 
lemon  peel  for  Mrs.  McQuinn.  He  instinc- 
tively knows  that  Mr.  Case  is  waiting  anx- 
iously for  another  cocktail  and  hands  it  to 
him  at  full  strength.  He  prepares  the  Gen- 
eral's drink  with  great  rapidity  and  at  the 
same  time  keeps  up  a  lively  conversation  with 
Beatrice  Lawler  who  has  planted  herself  in 
that  unassailable  position  of  attraction— next 
to  the  ice-bucket. 

Again  the  bell  tolls  and  Cissie  who  has 
moved  on  guard  out  front  announces  to  me 
in  a  whisper  that  it  is  poor  Mr.  Pullman. 

The  Pullmans  with  the  Bromleys  march  in 
and  the  room  immediately  seems  very 
crowded  as  all  four  are  extremely  large.  Mrs. 
Pullman  is  in  gray  chiffon  with  a  great  many 
pearls,  and  Mrs.  Bromley  is  exceptionally 
smart  in  black  and  white,  which  emphasizes 
the  silvered  streak  in  her  black  hair.  She  tells 
Charles  in  a  penetrating  voice  she  is  simply 
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terrified  as  she  hoars  he  is  writing  a  Book. 
This  casts  a  momentary  pall  over  everyone 
until  Mr.  Bromley  cries  that  it  takes  all  sorts 
to  make  a  world,  old  man,  doesn't  it,  and  he 
wants  straight  Scotch. 

Mi .  Pullman  immediately  gravitates  toward 
the  General  and  leads  him  three  ieet  outside 
the  circle,  where  he  engages  him  in  solemn 
conversation  with  a  portentous  look  on  his 
lace.  A's  the  General  lias  been  invented  by 
Charles,  find  I  resent  this  kidnapping  by  Mr. 
Pullman  so  early  in  the  evening.  Beatrice 
Lawler  however  quickly  joins  them,  to  the 
apparent  pleasure  of  the  General  and  frustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Pullman. 


A 


signal 


nnie  now  appears  to 
is  reach   and   I  signal 
more:  and  two  minutes 


that  dinner 
not   yet— one 
later  Mary 


Singer  walks  in,  looking  charming  in  a  plum- 
colored  dinner  dress  and  infinitely  younger 
than  any  of  her  contemporaries, 
largely  due  I  think  to  her  beauti- 
ful carriage  and  relaxed  manner. 

Introductions  are  made  and  sud- 
denly I  see  an  expression  like  con- 
sternation on  the  face  of  Mrs.  Pull- 
man as  she  shakes  Miss  Singer's 
hand.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
this    and    am    further  confused 
when  I  see  her  trying  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Pullman,  who 
ever  again  captured  the  General 
pel  led  him  away  from  Beatrice  Lawler, 
small  sofa  near  the  door. 

I  ask  Mrs.  Pullman  if  she  wants  anything 
('sounding  like  a  floorwalker)  and  she  says  she 
knows  it  is  an  odd  question,  but  is  her  hus- 
any  chance  to  be  placed  near  Miss 


pro- 
to  a 


band  by 
Singer? 
I  tell 


she  can,  as  we  all  follow  Charles  and  Mrs. 
McQuinn  in  to  dinner. 

The  General,  who  is  seated  next  to  me, 
proves  immediately  to  be  an  old  Pro  and 
makes  himself  agreeable  within  three  seconds. 
He  wants  to  know  where  I  have  been  all 
his  life.  I  remind  him— the  likeness  is  marked 
—of  a  woman,  an  outstanding  beauty,  he 
once  knew  back  in  Nanking.  Have  I  been 
married  before?  He  could  swear  he  has  seen 
me  somewhere— now  could  it  have  been  in 
Manila?  There  were  many  pretty  girls  there 
and  he  never  forgets  a  face. 

I  find  this  delightful  and  am  only  too  will- 
ing to  trace  our  first  acquaintance  to  the*  time 
he  ruled  Babylon  and  I  was  a  mere  Christian 
slave,  when  Mr.  Pullman  who  is  on  my  other 
side  booms  in.  He  wants  to  ask  the  General 
a  question,  just  one  question,  and  if  our 
charming  hostess  will  forgive  him.  he  thinks 
it  will  interest  our  whole  table. 

The  General  immediately  as- 
sumes an  intent  expression  and 
Mrs.  Bromley  cries  How  simply 
fascinating.  Mr.  Case  attempts  to 
look  profound,  which  merely 
makes  him  appear  anxious,  and 
Joe  Lawler  quickly  fills  his  glass 
from  one  of  the  bottles  against 
what  may  be  a  long  drought.  Mary 
Singer  fixes  her  calm  gaze  on  Mr. 
Pullman  and  I  refuse  to  catch  Maud  Tracy's 
eye. 

Pullman  wishes  to  know,  and  he 
in  simple  terms,  what  lie  would 
from  the  General,  is  his  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  military  cuts  in  the  Budget 
have  not  vastly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
Defense  Establishment? 


What  Mr. 
will  state  it 
like  to  have 


her 


I  am  pleased  to  say  they  are 
at  the  same  table,  as  I  am  sure  two  such 
intelligent  people— how  easily  it  drips  off  my 
tongue— will  enjoy  each  other. 

Yes,  yes,  cries  Mrs.  Pullman,  of  course,  how 
true,  but  she  wants  to  get  word  to  her  hus- 
band thai  Miss  Singer  is  The  Miss  Singer  who 
is  the  principal  of  the  sc  hool  Olivia  attends. 
Olivia— and  Mrs.  Pullman  lowers  her  voice- 
has  been  having  a  little  difficulty  and  she 
would  not  want  George  at  this  point  to  be  in 
any  way  tactless.  .  .  .  Charles  has  now  advanced 
toward  Mis.  McQuinn  and  I  leave  Mrs.  Pull- 
man to  deliver  her  singular  message  as  best 


B 


efore  however  the  General  can  even 
swallow,  Mr.  Pullman  continues.  He 
has  only  just  returned  from  Washing- 
ton—here he  pauses  and  there  is  a  murmur 
from  the  table— and  he  saw  among  many  other 
officials,  his  good  friend  George  Humphrey. 
At  this  Joe  Lawler  exclaims  that  he  is  the 
solidest  man  in  the  Government  and  there  are 
general  expressions  of  approval. 

Mr.  Pullman  goes  on.  He  does  not  wash  to 
be  quoted  but  George  Humphrey  has  assured 
him  that  the  country  is  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  sound.  And  it  will  become  even  sounder 
in  Mr.  Pullman's  opinion  as  the  budget  is 
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balanced  simultaneously  with  (axes  being  cut. 

Mary  Singer  here  intervenes  and  remarks 
thai  for  her  money,  whic  h  she  stales  ii  ulti- 
mately will  be,  she  would  rather  have  a  lot 
more-  military  power,  and  she  deplores  the 
cuts.  And,  she  adds,  she  is  sure  that  the  Gen- 
eral agrCes  with  her. 

Mr.  Pullman  looks  surprised  and  addresses 
Miss  Singer  as  my  dear  young  lady  (showing 
that  he  is  not  aware  of  her  identity).  He  tells 
her  it  is  a  basic  rule  not  to  spend  what  you 
haven't  got,  and  he  lor  one  is  happy  that  at 
long  last  America  is  having  a  business  Ad- 
ministration made  up  of  men  w  ho  understand 
that  simple  fact. 

Miss  Singer  retorts  that  the  Executive 
branc  h  may  be  filled  with  business  men,  but 
there  is  alter  all  Congress. 

Ah,  Congress,  Mr.  Pullman  replies,  and 
looks  a  little  depressed. 

Furthermore,  Miss  Singer  continues,  if 
the  country  is  so  healthy  and  so  sound, 
it  can  indeed  afford  the  proper  military 
posture  for  defense  and  attac  k;  that  it  should 
be  our  overriding  policy  to  achieve  this  first 
priority,  and  she  can  only  conclude  from  Air. 
Pullman's  remarks,  that  the  country  has  not 
the  money  for  this,  because,  and  here  she  fixes 
Mr.  Pullman  with  her  eye,  because  we  are  in  a 
Recession,  and  perhaps  headed  for  something 
much  worse. 

Mr.  Pullman  gives  a  gasp,  and  Mrs.  Brom- 
ley asks  Mr.  Lawler  quite  audibly  who  that 
woman  is. 

Mr.  Pullman  now  reduces  Mary  Singer  to 
my  dear  Madam.  We  are,  my  dear  Madam, 
he  informs  her,  in  a  period  of  readjustment 
which  is  particularly  healthy.  We  expect  this 
year,  based  on  total  business  activity,  to  be 
the  highest  in  our  history.  If  the  backlog  of 
orders  is  perhaps  down  it  is  only  one  of  the 
many  signs  that  demand  and  supply  are  ad- 
justing themselves  to  normal  procedure. 

Mrs.  Bromley  cries  that  this  is  wonderfully- 
put,  and  doesn't  the  General  agree? 

Mary  Singer,  ignoring  Mrs.  Bromley,  says 
Look  at  the  Farmers. 

Mr.  Pullman,  his  face  quite  rosy,  cries  that 
the  farmers  should  beware  of  being  led  by 
radic  als  or  they  will  be  in  serious  trouble,  eh 
General? 

Mary  Singer  announces  that  the  next  elec- 
tion will  show! 


The  next  election!  exclaims  Mr.  Pullman 
as  one  who  is  still  licking  his  wounds  from 
the  last  one. 

Feel  that  at  all  costs  must  put  an  end  to  this 
interc  hange  and  resc  ue  the  General  from  his 
position  between  the  crossfire,  so  spring  to  my 
feet  and  announce  that  everyone  must  help 
themselves  to  the  next  course. 

The  General  propels  me  by  my  elbow  to 
the  buffet  and  I  try  to  re-establish  the  mood  of 
our  earlier  encounter  at  Nanking,  but  do  not 
feel  I  am  entirely  successful.  I  see  .Mis.  Pull- 
man maneuver  herself  next  to  her  husband 
and  give  him  a  telegraphic  message  at  which 
he  shows  astonishment.  But  I  have  in  the 
meantime  maneuvered  myself  close  to  Charles 
and  mutter  my  own  directive  which  is  for 
God's  sake  to  serve  up  some  champagne,  at 
which  he  shows  even  greater  surprise  than 
Mr.  Pullman. 

When  I  return  to  the  table  I  find  that  Mr. 
Pullman  has  moved  his  seat  and  is  next  to 
Mary  Singer,  with  his  arm  across  the  back  of 
her  chair  and  an  atmosphere  of  marked  inti- 
macy. To  say  that  his  manner  is  fawning 
would  be  exaggerated  but  words  such  as  "how 
absolutely  right  you  are"  and  "that  point  is 
well  taken"  float  over  to  me. 


We  all  accordingly  change  places  and  I  find 
Mr.  Case  beside  me.  Mrs.  Bromley  sits  next 
the  General  and  I  have  a  suspicion  that  they 
too  may  have  met  in  Manila,  only  to  hear 
them  in  a  discussion  of  Deep  Freezes,  and 
which  birds  should  be  plucked  or  frozen  as 
are.  The  General  is  vivacious  and  Mrs.  Brom- 
ley asks  his  advice  on  the  correel  gauge  for 
woodcock.  I  realize  that  I  have  underesti- 
mated Mrs.  Bromley. 

Annie  and  Mrs.  Biltz  appear  carrying  bot- 
tles of  champagne  and  Major  Sylvester  sud- 
denly rises,  walks  over  to  me.  and  murmurs 
that  my  husband  wishes  him  to  turn  on  the 
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Gramophone  and  will  I  direct  him  as  to 
where  I  have  placed  the  dance  records.  Feel 
that  Charles  is  under  the  misapprehension 
that  the  Major  is  now  his  Aide  and  start  to 
apologize  when  the  General  snaps  his  fingers 
at  the  Major  and  says  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
mouth,  Rumbas. 

We  all  dance  save  Mr.  Pullman  and 
Mary  Singer,  who  remain  absorbed  in 
each  other.  Estabrook  Bromley,  like 
all  heavy  men,  is  extremely  light  on  his  feet, 
and  Mr.  Case  to  the  surprise  of  everyone  re- 
quests a  tango,  for  which  we  have  no  music. 
The  General  however  is  the  master,  and 
dances  with  incredible  skill,  changing  part- 
ners punctiliously  and  never  pausing  for 
breath.  He  tells  me  that  Dolly  can  do  a  very 
beautiful  Hula,  which  she  learned  when  they 
were  stationed  at  Hickman  in  Hawaii,  and 
I  exclaim  il  only  she  would.  Of  course  she 
will,  declares  the  General  and  then  barks  out, 
"Major,  Lovely  Hands."  Did  not  know  that  I 
possessed  this  record,  but  it  or  its  approxi- 
mation sings  softly  through  the  room,  as  Dolly, 
introduced  by  Charles,  throws  off  her  little 
jacket,  puts  the  orc  hid  in  her  hair,  and  dances 
exquisitely  with  her  pretty  hands  moving  in 
and  out  as  she  <  ircles  around  us. 

There  is  thunderous  applause  and  I  pray 
to  nn sell  that  this  success  will  not  inspire 
Beatrice  Lawler  to  sing  "I  Love  Susie."  It 
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does  however,  and  it  is  a  distinct  anticlimax. 
The  Major,  sensing  with  Aide-like  subtlety 
that  this  is  enough  of  individual  perform- 
ances, now  plays  "Liza,"  "Embraceable  You," 
and  "Here  in  My  Arms,"  and  we  all  dance 
again. 

At  a  certain  moment  the  General,  Dolly, 
and  the  Major,  by  some  understood  but  un- 
seen signal,  all  leave  their  partners  and  say 
good  night,  Dolly  again  remembers  each  name 
as  she  shakes  hands  and  again  repeats  her 
invitation  that  one  and  all  are  to  come  over 
and  lunch  with  her  at  the  Base. 

Charles  says  to  the  General  that  he  hopes 
his  car  is  there  and  the  General  and  Major 
obviously  feel  that  this  is  not  even  worthy  of 
an  answer.  As  I  walk  toward  the  door  I  think 
but  am  not  sure  that  the  Major,  as  he  steps 
into  the  front  seat  of  the  low-slung,  khaki- 
colored  Buick  next  to  a  sergeant  at  the  wheel, 
is  carrying  a  record  under  his  arm. 

Shortly  after  this  the  others  begin  to 
take  their  leave.  Mr.  Pullman  can  hardly 
bear  to  tear  himself  away  from  Mary 
Singer  and  there  is  a  last  word  to  her  that 
he  hopes  that  she  will  read  his  address  made 
to  the  Retailers  of  America  which  he  will  send 
to  her.  She  might  have  missed  it  and  he  has 
had  it  printed  for  distribution  among  friends. 

Mrs.  Pullman  invites  us  to  a  luncheon  and 
the  Bromleys  declare  that  they  had  thought  of 
buying  in  these  parts  but  they  can  see  it  is 
far  too  gay.  The  Lawlers  depart  with  that 
look  of  going  on  somewhere,  and  I  try  to 
explain  to  Mary  Singer  how  the  party  grew 
and  why,  and  we  arrange  to  meet  soon. 

I  go  to  search  for  Annie  and  find  her  cheek 
by  jowl  with  Lina  in  the  kitchen,  both  laugh- 
ing loudly,  which  they  immediately  check 
when  I  enter  and  which  convinces  me  it  has 
been  at  my  expense.  Dear  Maud  and  Hick 
drive  Annie  off  between  them,  Annie  clutch- 
ing that  little  white  envelope  and  looking  I 
think  slightly  intoxicated. 

Charles  handsomely  acknowledges  that  the 
party  has  been  a  success  but  cannot  under- 
stand why  I  ordered  up  all  the  champagne. 
Dec  ide  not  to  give  him  my  real  motivation 
but  instead  ask  him  if  he  does  not  now  agree 
it  has  been  delightful  to  eat  in  the  sitting- 
room.  Charles  however  reiterates  that  dining- 
rooms  are  lor  dining. 


The  quiet,  rural  neighborhood  is  vanishing— gobbled  up 
everywhere  by  the  fast-spreading  metropolis  and  the 
space-eating  automobile.  But  some  communities  can 
still  save  themselves  .  .  .  if  they  act  boldly  and  fast. 

Crisis  in  the  Suburbs 


The  Big  Change  in  Suburbia,  Part  II 

Frederick  Lewis  Allen 


Some  thirty  years  ago— in  the  mid-nineteen- 
twenties— I  built  a  house  in  the  suburb 
of  Scarsdale,  nineteen  miles  north  of 
New  York.  It  was  half  a  mile  from  the  rail- 
road station  and  virtually  at  the  edge  of  the 
village;  beyond  it  the  dwellings  were  mostly 
widely  scattered.  In  my  new  house  one  could 
feel  one  was  really  living  in  the  country,  for 
one  could  look  from  the  upper  windows, 
through  the  treetops,  over  to  a  hillside  of 
fields  and  big  trees.  But  even  before  the  end 
of  the  nineteen-twenties  that  view  had  been 
transformed:  the  hillside  had  become  a. real- 
estate  development  called  Cotswold— a  name 
given  to  it  in  deference  to  the  romantic  idea, 
so  persuasive  in  those  days,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  day  a  New  Yorker  could  leave  the  sordid 
American  commercial  world  and  retreat  to 
picturesque  rural  surroundings  suggestive  of 
the  unspoiled  Old  World. 

To  the  north  and  south  of  my  house,  in  the 
mid-twenties,  one  could  reach,  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk,  considerable  stretches  of  open 
countryside— to  the  south,  a  succession  of  big 
fields  crossed  by  no  road  for  a  mile  or  so;  to 
the  north,  a  patch  of  woods  of  such  size  that 
one  could  almost  think  of  it  as  a  forest.  These 
open  tracts  were,  of  course,  limited  in  extent. 
If  one  kept  on  walking,  one  would  come  to 
the  ragged  edge  of  another  piece  of  Suburbia. 
Yet  they  gave  the  neighborhood  a  definitely 
rural  air.  A  few  months  ago  I  revisited  it. 
Most  of  the  big  fields  to  the  south  had  been 
transformed  into  streets  and  houses.  Most  of 
the  woods  to  the  north  had  likewise  been 


invaded  by  the  builder,  and  the  largest  re- 
maining bit  of  woodland  had  just  been 
selected  as  the  site  for  a  new  high  school  for 
the  fast-growing  population. 

During  the  latter  nineteen-twenties  I  spent 
a  good  part  of  my  weekend  time  as  an  amateur 
ornithologist,  and  thus  became  something  of 
an  authority  on  the  wilder  swamps  and 
thickets  of  the  surrounding  territory.  These 
old  haunts  of  mine,  too,  I  revisited  recently. 
A  stretch  of  fields  and  woods  sloping  down  to 
a  pond  to  the  east  of  Scarsdale— a  wild  bit  of 
land  where  I  remember  identifying  a  warbler 
new  to  me,  and  heard,  for  the  first  time  in 
that  vicinity,  the  lovely  song  of  the  olive- 
backed  thrush— had  long  since  become  Wil- 
mot  Woods  Colonial  Village;  and  a  tangle 
beside  another  pond,  to  the  southwest  of 
Scarsdale,  had  become  Crestwood  bake  Apart- 
ments. The  road  on  which  I  built  my  house 
still  has  a  semirural  look;  but  it  would  be  a 
good  deal  harder,  today,  to  persuade  anybody 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  country,  for  here 
as  elsewhere  the  transformation  of  Suburbia 
has  been  unrelenting. 

I ast  month,  in  this  magazine,  I  tried  to 
sketch  the  stages  through  which  this 
J  transformation  has  gone  to  date.  It 
might  be  said  to  have  begun  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  for  the 
first  time  the  number  of  year-round 
muters  to  our  larger  cities  became  consider- 
able. The  first  era  of  Suburbia  lasted  until 
about  1920;  we  might  call  it  the  horse-and- 
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buggy  era,  for  so  few  commuters  had  auto- 
mobiles that  their  settlements  were  pretty 
well  restricted  to  the  areas  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  railroad  stations  and  trolley  lines. 
Bui  beginning  in  1920  or  thereabouts  came  a 
great  change— w  ith  the  arrival,  in  force,  of  the 
automobile,  and  particularly  of  the  closed  car 
whic  h  one  could  leave  at  the  station  in  any 
weather:  suddenly  large  areas  of  previously 
unoccupied  country  were  opened  up  to  the 
suburbanite.  In  this  second  era.  which  lasted 
till  the  end  of  the  nineteen-twenties,  there  was 
a  great  spate  of  road-building,  the  developers 
had  a  field  day,  and  the  parking  problem  at 
the  railroad  stations  became  progressively 
more  acute.  Zoning  regulations  became  popu- 
lar as  devices  lor  putting  the  headlong  growth 
ol  Suburbia  under  some  sort  of  check. 

Then  came  the  period  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  World  War  II,  a  period  which  we 
might  describe  as  the  third  era  of  Suburbia: 
a  time  when  the  suburban  trend  was  almost 
paralyzed  for  a  time  by  dismal  business  con- 
ditions: then  was  modestly  resumed  as  com- 
muters sought  out  inexpensive  little  houses 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  grander  developments 
of  the  twenties,  and  flooded  into  new  apart- 
ment houses  wherever  the  zoning  reoulations 
would  permit  them;  then  was  slowed  again  by 
shortages  of  materials,  and  of  gasoline,  during 
World  War  II.  Those  fifteen  years,  roughly 
from  1930  to  1945,  were  not  exactly  a  period 
of  hiatus  in  the  suburban  drift;  they  might 
better  be  described  as  a  period  of  developing 
the  fringes  of  Suburbia  and  filling  in  the 
chinks.  But  they  provided  scarcely  a  hint  of 
what  was  to  come  after  V-J  Day. 

For  what  we  have  witnessed  since  the  war 
lias  been  portentous.  We  have  seen 
two  remarkable  phenomena  going  on 
at  the  same  time.  One  has  been  the  building 
of  the  mass-produced  suburbs,  of  which  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  have  been  Levit- 
town  on  Long  Island,  Lakewood  outside  Los 
Angeles,  and  Park  Forest  outside  Chicago: 
huge  settlements  housing  up  to  70.000  people 
or  more,  which  have  been  constructed  on 
what  w  as  previously  unoccupied  or  very  thinly 
occupied  land.  And  the  second  phenomenon 
has  been  the  discovery  of  the  suburbs  by 
business,  lor  branch  stores,  regional  shopping 
centers,  atid  to  a  limited  extent— as  in  the 
neighborhood  of  White  Plains,  New  York— 
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for  business  headquarters.  With  these  post- 
war changes  the  transformation  of  Suburbia 
has  gone  into  double-quick. 

At  this  moment— when  every  other  day 
brings  either  the  announcement  of  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  regional  shopping  center  some- 
where in  the  land,  or  the  announcement  of 
somebody's  plans  to  build  one  on  some 
hitherto  open  tract  of  countryside— we  might 
do  well  to  stop  and  think  where  these  changes 
are  taking  us,  and  what,  if  anything,  we  can 
do  to  make  them  salutary  rather  than  dis- 
astrous to  our  future. 

The  Automobile  Eats  Up  Space 

One  conclusion  seems  inescapable.  The 
days  are  passing  (if  indeed  they  are 
not  already  past)  when  one  could 
think  of  a  suburban  town  outside  one  of  our 
great  cities  as  a  village  in  the  country.  It 
would  be  much  wiser,  today,  to  think  of  it  as 
a  more  or  less  comfortably  spaced  residen- 
tial area— or  residential  and  business  area— 
within  the  greater  metropolis. 

Not  only  is  the  countryside  which  used  to 
surround  many  of  our  suburbs  getting  built 
up,  as  the  edges  of  the  various  suburban  de- 
velopments meet;  but  the  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent changes  almost  inevitably  accelerates  the 
metropolitan  process.  For  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  builders  of  mass-produced  suburbs, 
and  the  builders  of  regional  shopping  centers, 
and  at  least  some  of  the  transplanters  of  busi- 
ness headquarters,  have  one  striking  thing  in 
common.  They  are  all  looking  for  large 
tracts  of  open  country  in  which  to  do  their 
stuff.  And  so  they  are  likely  to  occupy,  and 
metropolitanize,  many  if  not  most  of  the 
remaining  groves  and  fields  which  have  given 
the  outskirts  of  our  cities  the  aspect  of  a 
countryside. 

Nor  is  this  all.  For  today  almost  everything 
that  is  built  outside  the  central  cores  of  our 
cities  requires  much  more  space  than  it  used 
to.  The  reason  can  be  very  simply  stated. 
These  things  are  built  for  the  automobile 
age,  and  the  private  passenger  car  is  an  inordi- 
nate consumer  of  space— horizontal  space. 

Think  of  its  various  requirements.  It  needs 
a  place  to  sit  at  night.  It  needs  a  place  to 
park  by  the  railroad  station  if  its  owner  is  a 
commuter  who  takes  the  train  to  town.  It 
needs  a  place  to  park  near  his  office  if  he 
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drives  all  the  way  to  work.  It  needs  further 
places  to  park  while  its  occupani  is  shopping, 
or  visiting,  or  playing;  and,  ol  course,  enough 
room  on  the  roads  to  gel  from  one  place  to 
the  next.  And  although  naturally  no  single 
car  is  occupying  more  than  one  ol  these  posi- 
tions at  a  time,  it  may  need  to  occupy  several 
ol  them  during  a  single  day,  very  likely  at  the 
same  time  when  other  cars  will  be  on  similar 
errands.  And  since  the  builders  of  parking 
lots  want  to  be  able  to  take  (are  of  a  peak 
load,  the  amount  of  space  required  adds  up 
to  a  big  total.  I  have  been  told  that  in  an 
untended  parking  lot  each  car  needs  330 
square  feet— which  includes,  of  course,  not 
only  the  space  on  which  it  will  sit,  but  its 
share  of  the  ne<  essary  aisles  and  entrance  and 
exit  areas.  Perhaps  we  could  make  a  wild 
muss  that  lor  every  private  car,  several  times 
that  space  is  required  to  provide  for  its  sev- 
eral employments. 

The  results  are  visible  all  about  us.  The 
modern  factory  is  no  longer,  typically, 
a  high  building  on  a  city  street,  which 
its  employees  reach  by  trolley  or  bus  or  on 
foot.  Instead,  it  is  a  wide-spreading  one-story 
building— preferably  outside  the  city— which 
must  have  big  parking  lots  lor  employees  to 
reach  it  by  car.  (One-story  factories  are  pre- 
ferred because  automotive  machines,  like  fork- 
lilt  trucks,  are  in  increasing  use  and  operate 
best  on  one  level;  here  again  the  motor  age 
spreads  things  out.) 

The  regional  shopping  center  likewise 
needs  immense  room— at  least  two  or  three 
square  feet  of  parking  space  for  every  square 
foot  of  shopping  space,  it  is  said,  and  pre- 
ferably as  much  as  five  to  one.  The  new 
Northland  center  outside  Detroit,  built  to 
accommodate  a  department  store  run  by  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company  and  some  seventy 
other  shops,  is  providing  parking  room  for 
7,000  cars,  and  as  a  result  is  planned  to  occupy 
no  less  than  450  acres— over  two-thirds  of  a 
square  mile!  And  even  these  computations 
do  not  take  into  account  the  probable  need 
for  broadening  the  roads  along  which  people 
will  want  to  drive  to  a  popular  shopping 
center.  Imagine  some  two  or  three  thousand 
cars  all  trying  to  leave  the  place  at  closing 
time  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  volume 
of  traffic  which  those  neighboring  roads  will 
have  to  handle. 


Furthermore,  a  business  which  moves  its 
headquarters  to  Suburbia  w  ill  make  multiple 
demands  for  space.  For  not  only  must  the 
company,  in  order  to  justify  its  choice  of  a 
suburban  location,  provide  lor  the  parking  of 
its  employees'  cars.  A  great  many  of  these 
employees  will  feel  cheated  if  they  have  to 
live  in  apartments,  as  they  cheerfully  would 
in  the  metropolis;  and  if  there  are  1,200  of 
them,  as  there  will  be  working  in  the  new 
headquarters  of  Genera]  Foods  at  White 
Plains,  New  York,  they  are  bound  to  look  lor 
a  total  of  a  great  many  acres  to  live  on. 

In  addition,  as  the  countryside  gets  built 
up,  new  parkways,  turnpikes,  or  thru- 
ways  must  be  construc  ted  to  provide  for 
the  through  traffic,  and  these,  again,  eat  up 
land.  The  next  time  you  drive  along  such  a 
super-highway,  note  the  width  of  the  belt  of 
land  it  occupies,  and  the  prodigious  dimen- 
sions of  a  clover-leaf  intersection  lor  high- 
speed traffic.  And  reflect,  too,  on  the  fact  that 
the  airplane  also  wants  much  room:  airports 
are  getting  to  be  bigger  and  bigger,  and  al- 
though heliports  will  be  of  much  more  modest 
dimensions,  the  helicopter,  too,  must  have  a 
good  many  places  to  sit  down  if  it  is  to  live 
up  to  its  promise  as  an  aircraft  for  short  hauls. 

All  this  means  that  when  we  design  things 
for  the  automobile  age,  our  open  spaces  get 
gobbled  up  at  a  rate  which  has  no  precedent 
in  history.  Compare  the  layout  of  Los  Angeles 
— whic  h  is  largely  a  creation  of  the  automobile 
age— with  that  of  any  of  our  older  cities,  and 
note  how  w  idely  it  is  spread  out.  Our  older 
cities  are  much  more  compactly  built,  for 
they  are  monuments  to  an  earlier  influence 
than  the  automobile— the  elevator,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  stack  an  inordinate  num- 
ber of  people  into  a  high  but  narrow  space. 
The  elevator  principle  works  marvelously 
when  nearly  all  these  people-  come  to  work 
by  public  transport  and  when  they  are  en- 
gaged in  paper  work  (which  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  servicing  of  the  buildings  by 
trucks),  as  in  downtown  Manhattan,  where 
there  are  very  lew  private  vehic  les  about. 

But  when  you  try  to  superimpose  the  auto 
mobile  age  on  the  elevator  age  there  is  im- 
mediate trouble.  II  people  engage  in  manu- 
facturing in  high  buildings,  as  in  New  York's 
garment  center,  presently  the  delivery  of 
goods  to  and  from   these  buildings   in  the 
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mammoth  trucks  of  today  brings  an  infuriat- 
ing and  costly  snarl  of  traffic.  Introduce 
private  automobile'  traffic  into  an  area  of  big 
office  buildings,  big  department  stores,  and 
big  apartment  houses,  as  in  midtown  and 
uptown  Manhattan  (and  for  that  matter  in 
the  central  parts  of  most  big  cities),  and  the 
congestion  is  compounded. 

Most  ol  us  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  the 
elevator  age  and  the  automobile  age  impose 
upon  us  two  contradic  tory  and  incompatible 
patterns  of  life.  So  we  go  on  trying  to  accom- 
modate the  private  car  to  metropolitan  life 
by  means  of  endlessly  ingenious  traffic  rules; 
but  the  congestion  continues,  because  every 
improvement  in  the  How  of  traffic  invites 
more  car-owners  into  the  city  to  snarl  things 
up  again.  And  so  people  rage  with  anger  at 
the  traffic  tie-ups— and  move  to  the  suburbs. 

Here  in  the  suburbs,  at  any  rate,  they  think, 
there  will  be  room  enough  to  indulge  the 
national  passion  for  going  everywhere  and 
doing  everything  by  car.  But  before  long  they 
confront  once  again,  and  in  its  pure  form, 
the  logic  of  the  automobile  age:  that  the  auto- 
mobile c  onsumes  open  space  at  a  record  rate, 
and  thus  robs  the  suburbs,  piece  by  piece,  of 
their  fast-departing  rural  quality. 

The  Commuter  Trapped 

A  t  present  the  gobbling  up  of  the  open 
f\  countryside  of  America  is  most  acutely 
/  %  evident  along  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
and  especially  in  those  parts  of  it  where  new 
manufacturing  plants  like  to  locate.  On  what 
has  been  happening  there,  let  Charles  K.  Agle 
—an  independent  consultant  on  city-planning 
who  was  formerly  planner  for  the  firm  of 
Harrison,  Ballard,  and  Allen— bear  expert 
witness;  I  quote  from  his  chapter  on  "Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Redevelopment"  in  An  Ap- 
proach to  Urban  Planning,  published  by  the 
Princeton  University  Press  in  1953: 

A  while  ago  I  studied  the  last  open  piece 
of  hind  on  the  main  line  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Wilmington,  and  there  is  little 
left  between  Trenton  and  Philadelphia. 
The  urban  land  is  already  fused  on  the 
north  from  Bridgeport  to  New  Brunswick. 
I  wander  to  Philadelphia  to  take  a  south- 
bound plane  about  as  often  as  I  commute 
to  my  office  in  New  York.  F.very  morning  a 
new  plant  and  tributary  housing  are  visible 
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somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  The  peo- 
ple of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for  example, 
cannot  laugh  off  the  Studebaker  plant  three 
miles  south  of  New  Brunswick  or  the  new 
steel  mill  in  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania,  or 
the  smells  of  an  industry  that  have  spoiled 
the  dinky  ride  to  Princeton  function. 
There  is  a  steam  roller  headed  their  way 
from  both  directions. 

Bur  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
think  of  the  metropolitanizing  of 
Suburbia  as  a  phenomenon  confined  to 
the  outskirts  of  a  few  big  cities,  mostly  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  What  is  happening 
outside  New  York  and  Philadelphia  offers  a 
preview  of  what  is  likely  to  happen,  in  one 
way  or  another,  outside  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  has  its  lessons 
likewise  for  Des  Moines  and  Denver.  The 
people  who  live  in  and  about  these  smaller 
cities  have  a  little  more  time  to  decide  how 
to  control  the  metropolitanizing  process  than 
have  the  people  of  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  or  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  or 
Chester  County.  Pennsylvania;  but  none  too 
much  time. 

To  the  suburbanites  of  today,  the  changes 
taking  place  may  well  offer  an  alarming  pros- 
pect. For  the  great  majority  of  them  choose 
their  places  of  residence  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  work  in  the  city— with  its  contacts  and 
opportunities  and  excitements— and  yet  live  a 
village  life  in  the  country,  under  stable  cir- 
cumstances. From  almost  the  moment  when 
they  moved  into  their  suburban  houses  they 
must  have  realized  that  they  had  involved 
themselves  in  a  process  of  change  that  would 
continue  almost  uncontrollably.  They  might 
be  able  to  divert  it  somewhat  by  zoning  ordi- 
nances—but even  so,  before  long,  the  open 
field  would  become  Cotswold,  the  distant  hill 
would  become  Edgemere  Estates,  and  a  gash 
would  be  cut  through  the  valley  below  them 
to  provide  a  new  super-highway. 

So  frustrating  is  this  process  to  dreams  of 
rural  peace  that  most  suburbanites  hate  to 
look  ahead  and  envision  the  future:  they  can 
hardly  help  wishing  that  time  would  stand 
still.  (Is  it  possible  that  the  political  conserva- 
tism of  most  suburban  communities  is  related 
to  this  fear  of  what  the  future  may  bring?) 
But  if  the  commuter  can  bear  to  project  ahead 
for  as  short  a  period  as  ten  years  the  present 
curves  of  population  growth  and  business 
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expansion  in  our  metropolitan  regions,  he 
will  realize  the  trap  he  is  caught  in.  And  if 
he  projects  these  curves  ahead  for  twenty 
years,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  he  will  see  the 
suburban  crisis  in  an  even  more  disturbing 
guise. 

The  Uses  of  Diversity 

What  can  be  done  to  make  the  future 
of  the  regions  outside  our  great  cities 
promising  rather  than  alarming? 
First,  a  cheerful  note.  There  may  be  some 
positive  advantages  to  Suburbia  in  becoming 
a  part  of  the  greater  metropolis. 

Last  month,  in  these  pages,  I  discussed  the 
curious  division  in  present-day  suburban  life 
—the  fact  that  the  breadwinner  only  partly 
belongs  to  the  suburban  community,  because 
though  he  plays  and  sleeps  there  he  owes  his 
living  to  the  city,  and  that  during  the  day  the 
suburb  is  only  half  a  community,  a  manless 
matriarchy.  I  discussed,  too,  the  odd  imbal- 
ance which  one  is  likely  to  find  in  its  popula- 
tion—the shortage  of  young  men,  for  instanee, 
which  comes  about  because  the  unattached 
males  shun  Suburbia. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  as  more  businesses 
move  out  of  the  city,  and  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  the  residents  of  a  given  suburb  can 
work  somewhere  in  the  vicinity— or  at  any 
rate  commute  in  directions  other  than  toward 
the  center  of  the  city— this  suburb  may  be- 
come less  of  a  half-community  than  it  has 
been,  less  of  a  dormitory  for  the  big  town? 
Some  of  the  glamour  of  the  city  would  attach 
itself  to  the  outlying  nuclei  of  authority  and 
decision.  The  unattached  young  man  of  a 
family  in  Bedford,  New  York,  might  be  more 
inclined  than  he  is  now  to  live  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity,  if  he  and  some  of  his  friends 
worked  in  White  Plains  or  Brewster  or  Dan- 
bury.  He  might  no  longer  feel  that  Manhat- 
tan was  the  center  of  his  world;  and  the  social 
life  of  the  suburb  might  come  to  consist  less 
preponderantly  of  gatherings  of  married  cou- 
ples (after  a  desperate  search  for  an  extra  male 
to  sit  next  to  Miss  Jones). 

Last  month  I  also  mentioned  the  present 
trend,  in  Suburbia,  toward  massing  together 
people  of  the  same  economic  status  and  age 
group,  and  questioned  whether  this  was 
healthy.  It  may  continue;  but  surely  it  is 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  some 


future  real-estate  developers  may  discover  that 
the  economies  of  mass  production  do  not 
require  the  construction  of  row  upon  row  of 
dwellings  of  almost  identical  size  and  charac- 
ter—and that  a  community  which  inc  ludes  a 
diversity  of  people,  with  different  kinds  and 
degrees  of  fortune,  may  be  livelier  and  more 
productive  than  a  standardized  one. 

Last  December  Henry  Fagin,  planning 
director  of  the  Regional  Plan  Associa- 
tion, speaking  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
described  the  contrast  between  the  zoning 
regulations  of  Pound  Ridge  and  of  Bed- 
ford, two  neighboring  suburbs  just  over 
the  New  York  State  line.  In  almost  all  of 
Pound  Ridge,  said  Mr.  Fagin.  the  zoning- 
regulations  are  uniform,  requiring  two  acres 
of  land  per  house— a  requirement  which  tends 
to  gather  in  the  town  people  of  similar  means 
and  outlook.  It  also  tends  to  drive  away  old 
people,  because  the  regulations  forbid  "lot 
sizes  small  enough  for  very  old  people  to 
tend."  In  Bedford,  by  contrast,  the  regula- 
tions permit  close  development  around  a  lew 
unincorporated  hamlets,  and  require  more 
land  per  house  in  other  areas— no  less  than 
four  acres  per  house  in  some  of  them.  Mr. 
Fagin  carefully  refrained  from  saying  which 
sort  of  arrangement  he  would  recommend; 
but  surely  anyone  who  regards  diversity  as 
an  essential  element  in  American  life  must 
hope  that  as  our  suburbs  grow,  they  may  ab- 
sorb a  variety  of  people  doing  a  variety  of 
things  and  living  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

I should  like  to  see,  here  and  there, 
clusters  of  office  buildings— the  larger  ones 
separated  from  the  old  towns,  so  as  to 
provide  them  with  ample  space:  clusters  of 
small  houses  of  various  sizes  and  kinds:  larger 
houses  with  more  ample  grounds;  apartment 
houses— but  each,  preferably,  with  acreage  of 
its  own.  Above  all,  there  should  be  large  open 
areas,  in  order  that  the  new  Suburbia— how- 
ever important  and  exciting  is  the  life  lived 
in  it— may  not  lose  the  last  vestiges  of  that 
rural  character  which  attracted  people  to  it 
in  the  first  place. 

But  this  will  require  bold  planning,  and 
bold  planning  does  not  come  easy.  In  such 
studies  as  I  have  made  of  the  changing 
conditions  of  American  life  over  the-  past 
few  decades,  I  have  been  repeatedly  struck 
by    the    lag    in    preparing    for    the  future 
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which  one  finds  in  the  story  of  community 
after  community.  The  leading-  citizens  of  a 
tow  n  go  on  ridiculing  the  idea  of  public  play- 
grounds, and  insisting  that  every  good  Amer- 
ican boy  should  get  his  recreation  in  the  open 
fields  and  at  the  old  swimming  hole,  for  about 
a  generation  alter  the  fields  have  been  occu- 
pied by  fac  tories  and  the  swimming  holes 
have  been  defiled  by  industrial  waste.  Cities 
and  towns  add  reluctantly  and  meagerly  to  the 
available  parking  space,  as  though  this  year's 
traffic  jam  were  something  exceptional  and 
would  not  be  exeeeded  by  next  year's  and 
that  of  the  year  after,  in  continuous  progres- 
sion. 

Once  in  a  while  there  comes  along  a  man 
like  Robert  Moses  who— partly  because 
he  is  using  public  funds  and  therefore 
can  afford  to  build  faeilities  more  ample  than 
are  needed  at  the  moment,  but  also  because 
he  has  a  farseeing  imagination  and  unlimited 
sell -assurance— can  anticipate  the  needs  of  the 
future,  as  in  his  magnificent  New  York  park- 
ways and  such  an  immense  playground  as 
Jones  Reach,  dedicated  in  1929  and  still  ade- 
quate. But  few  public  officials  seem  able  to 
think  so  far  ahead;  fewer  still  can  persuade 
the  voters  to  do  so;  and  private  citizens  or 
corporations  with  the  means  and  the  vision 
to  plan  beyond  the  needs  of  the  moment  are 
likewise  rare. 

Bold  planning  is  difficult  for  other  reasons, 
too.  One  is  that  the  outcry  for  any  long-range 
plan  is  never  hall  so  loud  as  the  yells  of  pro- 
test against  it  from  those  who  will  be  hurt. 
And  there  is  almost  no  bold  plan,  however 
sound,  that  will  not  hurt  somebody— penalize 
his  real-estate  investment  as  against  someone 
else's,  or  ruin  his  dream  of  breaking  up  his 
property  into  remunerative  lots,  or  cut  a  new 
highway  right  across  his  view.  Last  winter  a 
series  of  possible  plans  were  made  public 
for  a  trucking  highway  to  link  New  England 
with  the  New  York  Thruway,  across  the  White 
Plains  area,  and  the  roar  of  dismay  that  went 
up  from  people  along  the  proposed  routes 
was  deafening. 

Still  another  difficulty  is  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  public  agency  which  is  in  a  position 
to  do  long-range  planning  with  due  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  affected.  Zoning,  in  most 
instances,  is  in  charge  of  city  and  town  and 
village  governments.  Even  the  wisest  of  these 
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find  it  hard  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
wishes  of  the  local  business  men  who  would 
like  to  see  more  businesses  admitted,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  commuting  residents  who  would 
like  to  shunt  business  elsewhere.  They  rarely 
face  up  to  an  even  thornier  question:  how 
will  this  or  that  zoning  plan  affect  the  desti- 
nies of  the  wider  area  of  which  this  city  or 
town  is  only  a  fraction? 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  county 
government  is  in  a  position  to  build  highways, 
acquire  park  land,  and  in  other  ways  engage 
in  long-range  planning.  In  other  regions— as, 
for  example,  nearly  all  of  New  England— it 
wields  no  such  authority.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances the  state  government  is  the  only 
logical  agency  to  make  and  enforce  plans. 
Where  the  problem  overruns  state  lines— as  in 
the  New  York  area— it  has  been  suggested  that 
some  interstate  body,  organized  as  was  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  should  be  given 
the  requisite  power.  And  in  a  report  on 
atomic  defense  by  the  group  of  men  who 
worked  on  "Project  East  River"  it  was  even 
suggested  that— since  the  dispersal  of  industry 
and  business  is  to  the  interest  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole— the  federal  government  should 
take  at  least  a  financial  hand  in  deciding 
where  businesses  and  industries  should  go. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  face  the  hard 
fact  that  our  existing  governmental 
agencies  are  ill-adapted  to  the  plan- 
ning problem  that  confronts  us.  If  any  one 
of  them  grapples  with  it,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
accused  of  being  high-handed;  and  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  it  will  indeed  be  high- 
handed. To  cope  with  the  problem  boldly 
and  yet  responsibly  will  require  statecraft  of 
a  high  order. 

Furthermore,  we  often  find  the  existing  gov- 
ernmental agencies  at  loggerheads.  To  quote 
Mr.  Agle  again:  "In  the  stretch  between  Nor- 
folk and  New  London  there  are  well-known 
examples  of  communities  gravely  threatened 
with  the  disaster  of  violent  change  and  ill 
prepared  for  it.  In  some  cases,  a  borough  and 
a  township  cannot  get  together  on  so  much 
as  an  elementary  school  program.  Perhaps 
neither  would  speak  to  its  county  officials 
even  if  they  were  interested  in  planning.  And 
a  handful  of  diehard  property  owners  can 
effectively  block  any  internal  highway  im- 
provement. .  .  .  And  an  outlying  shopping 
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centei  which  will  thrive  <>n  urban  residents 
to  the  detriment  <>l  borough  merchant  tax- 
payers will  be  on  a  rural  tax  roll.  The  seeds 
ol  chaos  arc  deeply  plained.' 

Wanted:  Often  Land 

Yet  the  inescapable  lesson  of  what  is 
happening,  ii  seems  to  me,  is  this.  II 
we  are  to  prevent  an  indefinite,  hig- 
gledy  piggledy  extension  of  what  Paul 
Windels  has  (ailed  "the  great  metropolitan 
sprawl"— if  we  are  to  prevent  Formerly  pretty 
residential  areas  from  succumbing  to  blight, 
and  the  lew  remaining  bits  of  woodland  and 
pasture  from  being  cluttered  with  houses  for 
people  who  thought  they  were  moving  to 
woodland  and  past ure— somebody  must  plan 
ahead,  think  big,  and  plan  big.  And  the  first 
requirement  is  to  set  aside,  now,  large  tracts 
of  land  where  nobody  at  all  may  build. 

When  I  looked,  a  few  months  ago,  at  what 
had  become  of  the  once  wild  places  near  Scars- 
dale,  I  began  to  think  about  the  value  of  open 
land— not  simply  to  so-called  nature-lovers, 
but  to  suburban  residents  in  general.  It  alone 
can  provide  them  with  breathing  room,  and 
recreation  room,  and  some  continuing  sense 
of  identity  with  the  land— some  of  the  feeling 
of  unfenced  freedom  which  once  brought 
commuters  out  of  town.  I  wondered  what  life 
on  Manhattan  Island  would  be  like  todav  if 
the  city  fathers  had  had  the  wit.  a  century 
ago.  to  set  aside,  let  us  say,  every  fifth  block 
as  a  park. 

And  I  wondered  if  just  this  sort  of  op- 
portunity was  not  now  slipping  out  of 
the  hands  of  many  a  suburban  community, 
because  its  inhabitants  were  still  under  the 
illusion  that  they  lived  in  the  open  country 
and  need  have  no  truck  with  parks. 

In  many  such  a  region,  today,  the  largest 
remaining  open  tracts  of  land  are  golf  courses. 


Would  it  be  possible  to  arrange  that  no  golf 
course  would  in  the  future  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  subdivider,  but  that  each  course,  w  hen 
its  days  of  serving  member  golfers  came  to 
an  end,  would  become  parkland?  And  would 
there  be  any  better  guarantee  of  the  future 
attractiveness  of  a  suburban  region  than  a 
public  policy  of  buying,  for  future  parkland, 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  remaining  large 
estates? 

A  few  years  ago  the  borough  ol  Mountain 
Lakes,  New  Jersey,  showed  the  way:  it  bought 
up  the  remaining  large  tracts  within  the 
borough  limits,  so  that  it  now  owns  about  a 
third  of  its  territory.  Even  private  agencies 
can  help.  The  City  Investing  Company  has 
bought  some  17,000  acres  of  land  in  Rockland 
County,  New  York,  near  Tuxedo  Park,  of 
which  a  part  is  to  be  developed  for  business 
and  for  residence,  but  the  rest,  according  to 
the  plans,  is  to  remain  open;  it  has  also 
bought  400  acres  in  Westchester  County  for 
similar  partial  development.  In  other  regions 
the  only  possible  purchaser  would  be  the 
county  or  the  state,  and  the  method  would 
presumably  be  to  purchase  acreage  on  the 
installment  plan,  so  as  to  spread  the  expense. 
In  any  case,  such  purchases  would  come  high. 
But  they  would  cost  less  now  than  they  are 
likely  to  in  the  future;  and  in  the  long  run 
they  would  be  an  investment  of  immense  use- 
fulness, for  a  ruined  countryside  would  come 
higher. 

I  suggest  as  a  first  order  of  business,  for 
every  suburban  governmental  body  and  for 
every  suburban  citizens'  association,  a  con- 
sideration of  ways  and  means  for  preserving 
open  land  for  the  benefit  of  succ  eeding  gen- 
erations. For  the  change  to  the  greater  metro- 
politan region  is  upon  us.  We  cannot  stop  it. 
We  can  only  channel  and  direct  it.  And  we 
cannot  even  do  that,  unless  we  act  in  good 
season.  For  it's  later  than  you  think. 


The  Importance  of  Being  Decorous 

Lord  Palmerston  had  precious  little  tact  and  was  in  many  ways 
J  deficient  in  what  the  Victorians  would  have  called  good  feeling. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  Palmerston's  attempt  to  ravish  one-  ol  the 
Queen's  ladies  in  Windsor  Castle  is  important:  not  so  much  from  its 
moral  significance  as  from  revealing  the  strange  lack  of  de  corum  which 
was  conspic  uous  in  his  character. 

-Roger  Fulford,  in  the  Listener,  Marc  h   11,  1954. 


Poems 


from  a  Delta  Return 

by  Charles  G.  Bell 


THE  GAR 


When  I  go  home  to  the  South  the  river  lakes 
Call  me  to  fish  again.  We  drive  in  the  dark; 
By  dawn  we  arc  tied  at  the  willows.  The  sailor's  warning 
Flutes  the  green  depths  with  red.  Soon  rain  is  falling. 
We  sit  in  a  steady  drizzle  as  corks  go  down. 

And  bland  white  perch  come  slithering  through  the  air. 

And  now  I  have  hooked  the  fish  I  strangely  admire, 

Tremendous  thing,  old  prehistoric  gar, 

With  armor  plate  and  alligator  jaw, 

Who  steals  the  bait,  sweeps  off,  and  breaks  the  line. 

The  fishermen  all  hate  this  fossil  sign 
()l  the  swamp  past  we  share.  My  lather  would  stave 
Their  heads,  or  il  they  were  small,  crack  the  bills 
In  his  hands,  cursing  them  as  the  devil's  spawn. 
And  once  near  here  we  found  old  Foster  seining. 

The  big  net  filled  with  spoonbills,  catfish,  drum; 
And  in  their  midst  an  alligator  gar 
Twice  the  size  of  a  man  was  plunging  wild, 
Ripping  it  all  to  shreds.  They  hauled  to  the  shore, 
And  Foster  stood,  a  shape  of  violence, 

The  revolver  crashing  in  his  lowered  hand, 
As  he  pumped  the  slugs  into  the  dark  wallowing  form.  .  .  . 
Now  all  around  us  the  water  works  with  gai 
That  rise  and  belch,  sweep  oily  tails.  Demons 
Of  the  South,  you  are  strong;  time  is  yours;  you 

will  endure. 


LETHE 


Having  seen  my  mother  and  aunt,  I  go  the  first  day 
To  visit  Lethe,  named  lor  the  dark  stream 
Of  forgetful  water.  Of  all  those  that  slaved 
For  our  childhood,  only  she  remains,  the  oldest, 
Born  a  slave,  now  Hearing  a  hundred  years. 

The  roof  is  rotten,  the  porch  has  tumbled  in. 
She  does  not  answer.  Mother  has  feared  for  her, 
Not  having  come  for  the  weekly  gift  of  food. 
The  neighbor  says  she  is  working— incredible! 
We  leave  our  presents  there  and  drive  away. 
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After  sunset,  in  another  part  of  town, 

She  rings  the  bell,  having  heard  Misser  Charles  has  come. 
I  open  the  door.  She  gathers  me  in  her  old  arms. 
Ah  Lethe,  Lethe,  dearly  we  have  loved 
This  dark  devotion  daylight  conquers  now. 

She  is  thinner  every  season;  I  count  the  bones. 

Her  shoulders  are  bent,  but  the  lined  smile  is  the  same: 

"Lawd,  Misser  Charles,  how  long  you  gonna  stay?" 

We  are  passing  semblances  in  space  and  time; 

I  could  ask  her  the  same,  but  I  answer,  four  days. 

After  a  few  minutes  she  questions  me  again: 

"Lawd,  Lawd,  Misser  Charles,  how  long  .  .  .?"  She  has  drunk 

Of  her  own  oblivion— O  melting  stream— you  too 

Are  my  homecoming.  I  say  I  will  walk  her  home. 

We  go  out  together  into  the  great  sky  under  the  stars. 


BAPTISM 


\\T  E  drive  this  Sunday  south  into  the  country, 
W   Where  a  white  frame  Gothic  church  stands  at  the  levee. 
The  Negroes,  dressed  in  black,  glistening  with  the  heat, 
Come  early,  carrying  lunches,  and  stay  late 
In  the  steaming  little  church  where  they  sing  together. 

Across  the  levee  at  the  old  landing  they  still 

Hold  their  baptisms.  A  live  religion  deals 

In  living  symbols;  so  they  prefer  the  river, 

Their  untamed  font  of  darkness.  I  recall  one  evening 

When  the  red  sun  broke  through  colonnades  of  cloud, 

And  the  two  tides  met,  brown  and  golden,  of  earth  and  air- 
Light  calm  and  pure,  and  that  violence  of  water- 
How  they  went  down  in  white  and  moaning  lamentation, 
To  the  mud-brown  flood  and  under,  then  broke  up  singing, 
Rolled  on  the  earth,  reborn  out  of  death  and  nature. 

Here  at  the  Christian  crossroad  we  note  the  cleavage 

Between  the  enlightened  few  with  their  stoic  wisdom, 

And  the  hungry  soul  of  the  many  whose  new  Mystery 

Is  the  beat  of  this  spiritual  jazz,  the  loved  return 

Down  to  the  brown  river  and  wounded  Thammuz'  blood. 

Through  all  the  aseptic  channels  of  the  modern 

This  wild  release  is  pouring;  and  we  Who  listen, 

As  the  brooding  ground  and  single  imploration 

Breaks  in  waves  of  answer,  group-homing  passion, 

We  whites,  who  can  only  listen,  arc  blurred  with  our  tears. 


Africa's  Modern 


Basil  Davidson 


'■Since  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885  the  African  slave  trade  is 
said  to  have  ceased.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  assumed  a  more  subtle 
and  more  insidious  form.  In  the  summer  of  li)04  the  management  of 
Harper's  Magazine  arranged  to  send  an  expedition  to  Africa,  under 
Henry  Nevinson,  to  make  an  investigation  of  present  conditions,  and 
to  find  out  and  report  the  truth  concerning  the  slave  trade  of 
today.  .  .  ." 

W  ith  these  words  as  introduction,  there  began  in  our  issue  of 
August  1904  Mr.  Nevinson's  bitterly  critical  report  on  "The  New 
Slave  Trade"  of  Portuguese  West  Africa.  Hal)  a  century  later,  another 
British  journalist,  Basil  Davidson,  has  undertaken  the  same  assign- 
ment—to answer  the  question  whether  now,  in  the  mid-twentieth 
century,  and  in  the  half  of  the  world  called  "free,"  it  is  still  possible 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  to  be  born,  to  live, 
and  to  die  under  a  system  so  indistinguishable  from  slavery  that  it 
can  justly  be  given  no  oilier  name.— The  Editors. 


Slavery 


I was  thinking  tonight— while  the  long 
Atlantic  surf  falls  across  the  sand  not 
111  teen  yards  aw  ay,  and  the  bar  behind 
me  is  a-chatter  with  colonial  gossip— of  Henry 
Nevinson,  w  ho  was  a  newspaperman,  perhaps 
the  noblest  that  England  ever  had,  romantic, 
lover  ol  humanity.  For  months  he  wandered 
up  and  down  this  bleak  and  mountainous 
country  ol  Angola,  Portugal's  forgotten  colony 
on  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa.  Afterward 
he  scut  Harper's  a  series  of  articles  that  even- 
tually were  published  as  a  book,  called  A 
Modern  Slavery.  This  lucid  work  made  his- 
tory. 

And  today?  Has  Angola  c  hanged?  Surely  it 
must  have  (  hanged. 

Behind  me  they  arc  arguing  the  price  of 
sisal,  which  has  fallen,  and  the  price  of  coffee, 
which  has  not:  while  the  little  Portuguese 
lady  behind  the  desk,  w  ho  is  as  pretty  as  a  cat 
and  wears  black  underwear  mightily  visible 
(although  black  underwear,  I  understand,  is 


a  sign  of  respectability  in  these  parts),  giggles 
happily  somewhere  beyond.  After  all,  a  lot 
can  happen  in  fifty  years. 

That  is  Mr.  Escudero's  opinion.  Mr.  Escu- 
dero  is  the  Portuguese  q-eneral  manager  of 
the  Benguela  Railway,  which  is  British- 
owned.  He  is  gentle  and  courteous,  heart- 
and-soul  in  the  management  of  his  railway, 
and  convinced  that  Angola  is  a  splendid  col- 
ony. "It's  a  little  Paradise,  this  corner  of 
Africa,  that's  what  I  always  say."  I  should 
like  to  believe  him,  and  I  do  not  mention 
Henry  Nevinson. 

Mr.  Escudero  believes  that  the  Portuguese, 
who  c  ame  to  this  country  nearly  five  hundred 
years  ago  in  Diogo  Cao's  caravels  with  the 
blood-red  cross  of  evangelism  stitched  boldly 
on  their  sails,  have  found  colonial  answers  to 
colonial  problems  more  sensibly  and  success- 
fully than  anybody  else  on  this  continent. 
Haven't  they  set  their  faces  sternly  against 
color  bars?  Haven't  they  already  some  30.000 
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assimilados  whose  social  rights  approach  ever 
more  closely  to  those-  ol  white  men? 

And  then  just  look  at  the  constitution. 
"The  State,"  declares  this  Carta  Organica, 
"shall  guarantee  the  protection  and  defense 
of  the-  Natives  of  the  colonies  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  sovereignty 
.  .  .  shall  prevent  and  penalize  all  abuses 
against  the  persons  and  possessions  oF  Natives 
in  ac  cordance  with  the  law.  .  .  ." 

And  there  is  more.  This  constitution  goes 
on  to  forbid  "all  methods  by  which  the  State 
undertakes  to  supply  Native  workers  to  em- 
ployers," and  "all  methods  by  which  natives 
living  in  any  territorial  area  whatsoever  may 
he  compelled  to  work  lor  such  employers 
under  any  pretext  whatsoever." 

lint  I  think  that  Mr.  Escudero  deludes  him- 
self. 

Either  the  law  is  nonsense,  or  else  I  have 
dreamed  the  things  I  have  seen  and  heard 
these  past  weeks  in  Angola. 

The  system  of  slavery  which  Nevinson  de- 
scribed, half  a  century  ago.  was  called  "con- 
tract labor."  What  I  have  seen  and  heard 
this  year  shows  that  the  same  system,  in  all 
its  essentials,  is  still  the  principal  method  of 
providing  labor  in  Angola.  Nevinson  could 
see  no  difference  between  "contract  labor" 
and  slavery:  nor  could  the  great  English 
chocolate  firms,  under  Quaker  influence,  who 
thereafter  stopped  buying  cocoa  from  the 
Portuguese  colonies.  And,  looking  at  it  half 
a  century  later,  neither  can  I. 

Forced  labor  is  the  economic  flywheel  in 
Angola.  Everybody  here  admits  this, 
and  many  are  ashamed:  but  nobody 
who  wants  to  stay  in  this  colony  has  felt  able 
to  publish  the  truth.  Awkward  would-be 
visitors  like  the  International  Labor  Offic  e  do 
not  get  visas;  and  Portugal,  not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  gives  no  account 
of  its  stewardship  to  Lake  Success.  But  I  was 
lucky,  and  passed  the  frontier. 

Perhaps  this  was  because  I  traveled  in  a 
boat  train  From  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  c  ame 
into  Angola  from  the  far  interior.  Having 
got  in,  though.  I  found  everyone  disposed  to 
be  helpful  even  if  here  and  there  a  little  ap- 
prehensive: in  a  sense,  I  suppose,  they  were 
sitting  birds.  Few  Portuguese  seem  to  find 
Angola  in  any  way  extraordinary;  and  if  that 
is  surprising,  it  is  also  helpful. 


There  are  at  the  moment,  according  to  offi- 
cial figures,  379,000  "contract  workers"  in 
Angola,  as  well  as  a  smaller  but  unknown 
number  on  the  Portuguese-owned  islands  of 
Sao  Thome  and  Principe.  Traveling  in  a 
leisurely  way  clown  the  eight  hundred  miles 
of  railway  which  join  the  eastern  Frontier  of 
Angola  with  its  Atlantic  port  of  Lobito,  and 
thence  along  the  coast,  I  had  many  oppor- 
tunities to  see  and  hear  how  the  system  works. 

Legally— in  spite  of  the  Carta  Organica  and 
all  that— it  is  based  on  a  law  which  savs  that 
every  African  must  satisfy  the  administration 
that  he  has  worked  for  six  months  in  the 
previous  year,  or  is  working  at  the  time  of 
inquiry.  If  he  can't  prove  this,  the  adminis- 
tration has  a  duty  to  make  him  work.  This 
puts  into  effect  what  a  recent  Portuguese 
writer,  S.  M.  da  Silva  Cunha,  has  called  "the 
salutary  principle  of  obligation  to  labor."  Ac- 
cording to  this  law,  the  African  may  either 
choose  to  work  in  his  own  fields  or  else  he 
may  select  an  employer  from  any  who  offer 
him  employment.  That  is  what  the  law  says: 
but  the  law  is  not  observed. 

A  Cure  for  Idleness 

What  really  happens  is  that  all  em- 
ployers who  need  labor  send  a  requi- 
sition order  to  the  Government- 
General,  stating  the  number  of  "contract 
workers"  they  require.  These  applications- 
thousands  of  them  every  year— are  inspected 
by  the  Department  of  Native  Affairs  in 
Luanda,  and  certain  minimum  obligations  in 
the  form  of  housing  and  medical  services 
may  be  imposed  on  the  bigger  and  wealthier 
employers;  for  Angolan  slavery  is  much  more 
hygienic  than  it  used  to  be.  Allocations  ol 
"contract  labor"  are  then  awarded  according 
to  a  highly  theoretical  estimate  of  the  total 
labor  Forc  e  available.  Approved  applications 
are  sent  out  to  local  administrators;  and  each 
of  these,  each  cheje  de  poslo,  is  then  in  duty 
bound  obliged  to  find  the  men. 

Little  Force  is  needed  to  find  the  men.  for 
the  system  is  so  old.  Apart  from  a  short 
interval  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century— when,  as  Senhor  da  Silva  Cunha 
puts  it.  "the  courts  protected  the  sacred  right 
of  idleness"— this  system  of  veiled  slavery  has 
continued  ever  since  lull  and  Formal  slavery 
was  abolished.   But  Force-  is  available  when 
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required,  and  recalcitrant  "contract  workers" 
roped  haml-to-hand  are  still  seen  up-country, 
though  I  did  not  see  any  myself. 

The  chefe  de  posto  calls  in  his  local  chief 
or  headman,  and  instructs  this  man  to  bring 
in  so  and  so  many  "contrac  t  workers."  Until 
two  or  three  years  ago.  chiefs  or  headmen  who 
tailed  to  "produce"  were  more  or  less  merci- 
lessly Hogged:  1  am  told  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  less  lloo<>ino  at  the  moment,  lint  the  men 
are  taken  willy-nilly,  whether  they  want  to  go 
or  stay  at  home;  and  often  enough  they  are 
taken  alter  just  returning  from  a  previous 
period  of  forced  labor.  Conditions  have  im- 
proved since  Nevinson's  day  in  that  forced 
workers  are  no  longer  made  to  walk  to  the 
coast  or  their  place  of  work,  but  are  carried 
in  trucks  or  railway  cars:  they  are  also  paid  a 
small  wage  (except  on  rural  road  work  when 
they  are  paid  nothing)  and  provided  usually 
with  a  daily  ration  and  housing  of  a  kind. 
The  bigger  employers  provide  more  or  less 
effective  medical  services. 

Forced  workers  up-country  do  three  main 
types  of  work:  in  plantations,  in  the  diamond 
mines,  and  on  the  roads  and  railways.  Of 
these,  the  government's  employment  on  the 
roads  is  almost  certainly  the  w  orst.  "The  gov- 
ernment likes  to  denounce  this  system  of  con- 
tract labor."  said  a  young  Portuguese  engineer 

i-     "but  I  guess  they're  the  first  to 

fan  justly  var>ressiori 
at  \  da  I  ,uSo,    ./       J  c™""1- 

use  it."  That  is  my  imp.  • 

nle  o'ntained  by 

Rural  roads  are  built  and  ma:  Airicans 
the  unpaid  forced  labor  of  the"/  no 
who  live  near  them.  They  geY'i 
wages:  and  they  must  feed  themselves  frc 
their  own  tribal  store,  if  they  have  one.  Often 
they  must  provide  their  own  primitive  tools. 
Usually,  a  local  chief  or  headman  is  made 
responsible  for  a  given  number  of  miles  of 
rural  road:  his  penalty  for  failing  may  be  flog- 
ging or  imprisonment  or  forced  labor  else- 
where. Since  many  of  his  men  will  often  be 
away  on  "contract  labor"  in  other  regions 
(and  along  the  frontiers  the  men  emigrate 
en  masse  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Rhodesia), 
the  chief  will  sometimes  have  to  fall  back  on 
the  women,  and  even  on  the  children.  That 
is  why  you  see  women,  childless  or  pregnant 
or  w  ith  small  babies  on  their  backs,  and  little 
girls,  and  very  little  boys  too  young  to  be 
taken  as  juveniles  (who  are  generally  reck- 
oned as  "contrac  table"),  poking  at  roads  with 


their  wretched  hoes,  or  carrying  spoonfuls  of 
earth  in  little  bark-cups  on  their  heads,  while 
the  headman  or  his  "responsible"  sits  moodily 
hugging  his  knees  not  far  away. 

Main  roads  are  maintained  in  the  same 
way,  but  with  these  the  chefe  de  cantdo  is 
likely  to  be  a  white  man  or  mulatto.  Near 
the  larger  towns,  and  across  the  desert  regions 
beside  the  coast,  it  seems  that  wag.es  and 
rations  are  always  provided,  and  sometimes 
spades  and  hoes  as  well.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  big  new  road  that  is  now  pro- 
ceeding slowly  southward  from  Nova  Lisboa 
towards  Sa  da  Bandeira:  this  road  is  not  being: 
built  by  government,  but  by  a  white  con- 
tractor. 

Profit  in  Diamonds 

Periods  of  forced  labor  vary.  On  rural 
roads  they  may  not  last  more  than  a  few 
weeks  at  a  time,  on  main  roads  gen- 
erally six  months.  In  the  diamond  mines, 
tucked  up  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Lunda  province,  the  period  is  formally  one 
year.  I  didn't  visit  these  mines,  but  I  did 
talk  with  several  of  the  company's  white  em- 
ployees, including  its  manager  in  Luanda, 
and  with  reliable  people  in  the  areas  of  labor 
recruitment.  Comparatively  good  medical 
services  are  provided,  and  dormitory  housing. 
Of  a  total  of  about  16,000  Africans  working 
in  these  mines,  only  about  5,000  are  contra- 
dados:  the  remaining  1 1,000  are  called  volun- 
taries. About  a  tenth  of  all  these  workers,  I 
gather,  have  their  families  with  them. 

But  the  dividing  line  between  contradados 
and  voluntarios  is  sometimes  hard  to  see.  It 
happens  that  the  Angola  Diamond  Company 
—owned  bv  Belgian,  American,  British,  and 
other  interests— has  a  recognized  monopoly  on 
'  labor  recruitment  over  a  large  slice  of 
-rthern    Angola.     Apart    from    their  own 
talid  and  backward  agriculture,  Africans  in 
s  area  have  no  alternative  employment  but 
•  mines— which  makes  ridiculous,  of  course, 
/   notion    that    the    forced   worker  may 
.loose  his  employer."   Furthermore,  as  the 
mpany's  manager  in  Luanda  explained  to 
e  in  the  intervals  of  more  important  work, 
hese  voluntaries  are  actually  paid  less  than 
the  company's  forced  workers.    "That's  be- 
cause," said  Captain  Mario  Costa,  "the  others 
are  un  petit  peu  forces,  n'est-ce  pas?"  I  ad- 
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mired  his  modesty.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
while  forced  workers  in  the  mines  may  be 
paid  as  much  as  100  escudos  a  mouth  (say 
$3.50),  with  rations  and  dormitory  housing, 
voluntarios  may  be  getting  only  80  escudos 
and  no  rations  or  housing. 

Tin  si  estimated  wages  are  low,  but  the 
truth  may  be  lower  still.  The  diamond 
company  is  coy  about  this  sort  of  thing; 
and  the  only  general  figure  for  labor  costs 
which  I  have  been  able  to  get  refers  to  1947, 
since  when  wages  have  slightly  risen.  This 
official  figure,  issued  by  the  company,  showed 
that  17.500  workers  in  1947  received  10,050,- 
000  escudos  in  "wages  and  rations,"  and  a 
further  4,450,000  escudos  in  the  form  of 
"various  goods."  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
this  latter  figure  includes  medical  attention  or 
housing.  These  totals  give  an  average  man- 
year  cost  w  hich  grosses  at  830  escudos  a  year, 
or  about  $30.  I  should  be  disinclined  to  be- 
lieve this,  for  it  is  appallingly  low,  if  I  had 
not  taken  dow  n  the  figures  in  Captain  Costa's 
office  at  Luanda. 

Even  so,  the  main  complaint  against  the 
diamond  mines  is  not  on  the  score  of  wages, 
apparently,  but  on  the  length  of  service.  It  is 
widely  asserted  that  the  mines,  which  are  all- 
powerful  in  Lunda  province,  abuse  their  "con- 
tract" periods  and  often  retain  men  for  a 
second  year,  and  even  for  a  third  year.  It 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  Angola  Dia- 
mond Company  declared  a  profit  of  about 
three  million  dollars  tor  1951  (the  latest 
figure  I  have).  It  is  practically  a  state  within 
a  state.  If  its  conditions  of  employment  will 
not  bear  inquiry,  then  its  foreign  shareholders 
must  also  bear  a  direct  responsibility. 

Then  there  are  the  up-country  plantations. 
Theoretically,  the  government  allows  a  quota 
of  33  "contract  workers"  for  every  220  acres 
of  plantation.  Conditions  vary  from  reason- 
ably humane  to  horribly  inhumane,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperament  of  local  administra- 
tors and  employers;  and  contract  periods  are 
generally  '  ;ther  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half.  Wages  seem  to  range  between  3  and  5 
escudos  a  day  (9  to  15  cents). 

Africans  differ  in  their  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive severity  of  forced  or  voluntary  labor. 
Some  say  they  prefer  forced  labor  because  in 
that  case  the  law  will  often  give  them  some 
protection.  Rural  forced  labor,  too,  is  often 


paid  more  than  rural  voluntary  labor.  Others 
say  that  the  legal  conditions  of  forced  labor 
are  seldom  observed,  and  that  nominally 
higher  wages  are  subject  to  administrative 
"deductions."  The  latter  occur  because'  forc  ed 
workers  arc  paid  only  a  quarter  or  a  third  of 
their  wage  during  their  periods  of  service,  the 
rest  being  saved  up  and  paid  over  to  them 
when  they  return  home  again.  Unhappily, 
this  balance  of  pay  is  channeled  to  its  re- 
i  ipient  through  the  local  Portuguese  adminis- 
trator and  the  local  African  headman.  Now, 
the  first  has  a  very  low  salary,  and  the  second 
no  salary  at  all.  The  truth  is  that  there  is 
very  little  practical  difference  between  the 
status  of  forced  and  voluntary  workers  in  the 
rural  areas,  though  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  along  the  coast. 

I  believe  the  Portuguese  are  making  an 
effort  to  pass'from  the  system  of  forced  labor 
to  voluntary  labor;  but.  as  so  often  in  this 
unhappy  place,  the  results  of  a  better  attitude 
at  the  top  generally  fail  to  be  reflected  in  im- 
provement at  the  bottom.  All  over  Angola, 
nowadays,  there  are  white  men  in  the  regidar 
business  of  recruiting  voluntary  workers. 
Sometimes  they  must  go  into  the  villages  and 
offer  real  inducements  to  the  men  to  leave 
home.  At  other  times  they  are  likely  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  local  chefe  de  posto, 
whose  presence  can  be  guaranteed  to  stimu- 
late "labor  enthusiasm."  To  do  them  justice, 
these  administrators  do  not  always  relish  this 
work.  I  heard  of  one  case,  not  far  from  Silva 
Porto  on  the  plateau,  where  a  chefe  was  in- 
structed to  send  in  a  quota  of  voluntary 
workers,  and  did  so  with  a  caustic  note  to  his 
superior:  "I  am  sending  you  herewith  eighty 
voluntary  workers,  all  didy  tied  up.  .  .  ." 

"To  Protect  Their  Morals  .  .  .  ." 

Along  the  coast,  conditions  lor  contract 
/\  labor  are  much  better,  though  they  arc 
/  %  still  conditions  which  differ  in  no  ob- 
vious way  from  slavery.  Forc  ed  workers  are 
brought  down  to  the  coastal  fisheries,  sugar 
plantations,  ports,  railways,  roads,  and  other 
industries  whic  h  make  up  "modern  Angola." 
The  old  slave  trails. still  draw  white  scars  across 
the  dull  gray  rock  of  the  last  hills  which  oxer- 
look  the  sea,  as  you  stand  in  Catumbela  or 
Benguela  where  the  "Middle  Passage-"  onc  e  be- 
gan; but  nowadays  the  men  are  brought  down 
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in  comparative  comfort,  loaded  tight  but 
general lv  surviving.  Often  enough  they  come 
in  brave  little  groups  who  have  made  their 
own  Fantastic  ensign  out  of  a  square  of  cotton: 
they  pin  it  to  a  pole  and  carry  it  in  the  midst 
of  them.  I  have  seen  plenty  of  these. 

Here,  along  the  coast,  there  begins  to  be 
a  real  difference  between  forced  labor  and 
voluntary  labor.  Mr.  Escudero  tells  me  that 
he  has  2,018  forced  workers  at  the  moment, 
and  just  over  11,000  others.  The  others 
are  getting  about  8  escudos  a  day  (say  28 
cents),  without  rations  or  free  housing,  while 
forced  workers  are  fed,  housed,  and  paid 
about  5  escudos  a  day  (14  cents).  How- 
ever, these  forced  workers  do  not  necessarily 
receive  their  agreed  wage,  for  Mr.  Escudero 
gives  them  only  a  quarter  of  it  during  their 
period  of  service  (which  is  generally  one  year 
along  the  coast)  and  the  balance  at  the  end 
of  their  term.  They  are  lucky  to  see  more 
than  a  small  part  of  this  balance  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  numerous  inter- 
mediaries. 

Why  give  forced  workers  only  a  quarter  of 
their  pay  while  they  are  working?  "We  do  it," 
explained  Mr.  Escudero  with  a  careful 
courtesy,  "in  case  they  spend  too  much." 
With  14  cents  a  day  morals  would  be  under- 
mined, it  seems:  with  3i/,  cents  a  day  they  are 
safe. 

Pale  green  fields  of  sugar  lie  along  the 
coast  between  Lobito  and  Benguela,  the 
property  of  the  Cassequel  Company.  Mr. 
Monteiro,  an  efficient  and  helpful  Portuguese 
patriot,  is  the  manager  of  Cassequel:  he  tells 
me  that  he  employs  about  5,000  African  men 
and  perhaps  500  African  women.  The  women 
are  all  voluntarios,  and  so  are  half  the  men; 
upwards  ol  2,500  of  the  men  are  forced 
workers  on  "contract."  He  gets  most  of  them 
from  the  interior,  and  in  Angolan  terms  he 
is  a  good  employer.  His  wages  for  forced 
workers  are  about  the  same  as  agricultural 
wages  up-country  (4  or  5  escudos  a  day)  but 
his  medical  services  are  comparatively  excel- 
lent: that  is.  the  hospital  and  clinics  exist  not 
only  on  paper  but  also  in  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  they  are  in  active  use. 

Women  in  these  plantations  are  paid  less 
than  the  men— about  2l/£  escudos  (8  to  9 
cents)  a  day— while  volunteers  on  three-year 
contracts  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are 


paid  about  4  escudos  a  day.  These  Cape  Ver- 
dians  come  to  Angola  for  three  years  (without 
their  families,  of  course)  for  a  maximum 
reward  of  about  $125,  which  is  presumably 
more  than  they  could  otherwise  earn  at  home. 
There  is  always  another  bottom  to  hell. 

"Do  your  contract  workers  run  away?" 

Mr.  Monteiro  said  very  rarely.  Since  most 
come  from  the  interior,  running  away  is  in 
any  case  difficult,  because  the  coast  is  backed 
by  a  wide  belt  of  desert  upland.  Penalties  for 
running  away  are  summary  and  painful;  and 
besides,  there  is  nowhere  to  run  to.  Even  in 
the  coastal  towns,  where  Angola  begins  to 
catch  up  a  little  on  the  rest  of  Africa,  the 
police  are  out  most  mornings  in  the  search 
for  potential  "contract  labor."  And  Mr.  Mon- 
teiro treats  his  forced  workers  much  better 
than  most. 

"And  what  happens  if  they  won't  work?" 

Mr.  Monteiro  is  the  mildest  of  men.  I 
don't  suppose  he  would  hurt  a  fly,  but  now 
he  looks  a  little  shocked:  "Oh,  but  they  will. 
They  do." 

"Still,  supposing  they  won't?" 

"Then  we  send  them  to  the  police  station." 

"And  what  do  the  police  do  with  them?" 

"To  men  who  won't  work?  Put  them  in 
prison,  of  course." 

Other  people,  some  with  long  experience  of 
the  country,  also  tell  me  that  the  police  in- 
fallibly flog  runaway  workers. 

Mrs.  Monteiro  is  a  lively  Portuguese  lady 
who  was  hostess  to  Don  Juan  of  Spain  only 
last  month.  "As  for  me,"  she  says,  "I  do  not 
hit  my  servants.  But  I  insist  on  discipline. 
And  I  insist  they  talk  Portuguese.  The  Bel- 
gians make  a  big  mistake,  talking  all  those 
native  languages  to  their  servants." 

She  has  one  complaint.  "The  natives  have 
much  more  respect  for  men.  There  are 
times  when  I  simply  can't  get  them  to 
do  a  thing  unless  my  husband  has  already 
ordered  it  to  be  done.  You  can  threaten  them 
even  with  Sao  Thome,  and  still  they'll  wait 
until  my  husband  gets  home." 

Sao  Thome  is  a  cocoa-growing  island  which 
the  Portuguese  use  as  a  penal  settlement.  Its 
plantations  have  always  been  worked  by 
forced  labor.  A  year  ago  Sao  Thome  was  the 
scene  of  a  brief  and  bloody  revolt  when  the 
governor  at  that  time,  Senhor  Corgulho, 
issued  a  decree  that  all  Sao  Thomistas  (a  half- 
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caste  population  established  originally  in  the 
sixteenth  century)  were  to  register  for  "con- 
trad  labor.''  I  lis  motive  for  iliis  was  the 
growing  shortage  of  forced  labor  from  other 
Portuguese  territories.  Copies  of  this  decree 
were  torn  down  by  Sao  Thomistas,  who  have 
never  done  forced  labor;  the  troops  were 
called  out,  one  European  officer  was  killed, 
and  large  numbers  of  Sao  Thomistas  were 
rounded  up  and  shot  down.  Several  reliable 
people  sav  that  200  Sao  Thomistas  were  shot 
in  this  way.  Gorgulho  was  recalled,  an  official 
inquiry  conducted  horn  Lisbon,  and  a  new 
governor  appointed. 

When  Mrs.  Monteiro  threatens  her  servants 
"with  Sao  Thome,"  she  means  that  she'll  get 
the  police  to  ship  them  there  as  labor  convicts. 
Mr.  Monteiro  tells  me  that  a  lot  of  forced 
labor  is  still  sent  from  Angola  to  Sao  Thome, 
as  it  was  when  Henry  Nevinson  was  here;  but 
others  deny  this. 

Uranium  for  America 

A  n other  obvious  case  of  forced  labor 
f\  along  the  coast  is  the  port  of  Lobito, 
/  %  vital  nowadays  for  the  transatlantic 
shipment  of  Congo  copper,  uranium,  and 
other  high-grade  ores.  The  deputy  port  com- 
mandant tells  me  that  he  has  a  standing  force 
of  about  600  "contract  workers,"  whom  he 
pays  4  escudos  a  day.  In  the  blinding  white 
light  along  the  Avenida  de  Portugal  beside 
the  port  you  can  watch  the  lorries  pass,  more 
or  less  tight-packed  with  these  forced  workers, 
or  else  with  others  whom  port  customers  are 
bringing  down  to  handle  their  goods.  With- 
out forced  labor.  Lobito  would  not  function 
as  a  port,  and  the  United  States  might  have 
had  to  bring  out  its  uranium  from  the  Congo 
by  another  route.  Just  now  it  is  being  much 
enlarged  with  foreign  capital,  American  and 
British:  and  very  soon,  according  to  the  best 
authorities  I  could  consult,  it  will  need  many 
more  than  600  forced  workers. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied.  I 
asked  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Native 
Affairs  in  the  Government-General  at  Luanda, 
Dr.  Fernando  de  Alcambar  Pereira,  whether 
he  could  give  me  total  figures  of  "contract 
workers"  in  Angola.  "Nothing  easier,"  he 
said,  and  gave  me  the  figure  of  :'?!), 000  I  have 
quoted.  Dr.  Pereira  is  typical  of  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  Portuguese 


colonial  administration  which  has  come  about 
since  the  foundation  in  Portugal  of  a  proper 
training  college  for  colonial  administrators. 
He  is  intelligent,  hard-working,  keen  about 
his  job.  He  believes  that  the  system  of  forced 
labor  is  good  for  Africans:  far  from  denying 
its  existence,  he  defends  it. 

"We  do  it  so  as  to  protect  the  women,"  he 
explained.  "If  we  didn't  make  the  men  work, 
they'd  just  do  nothing." 

I  can  only  imagine  that  Dr.  Pereira  has 
been  so  busy  at  his  desk  in  Luanda,  getting 
order  into  the  files,  that  duties  have  deprived 
him  of  any  chance  to  look  at  the  system  on  the 
spot.  For  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how 
forc  ed  labor  for  men  protects  women,  who 
are  thus  abandoned  to  do  all  the  field  work 
themselves,  who  are  deprived  of  their  hus- 
bands over  long  periods  of  time,  whose  hus- 
bands often  return  to  them  with  venereal 
disease  or  (increasingly)  with  tuberculosis, 
and  who,  into  the  bargain,  are  all  too  often 
taken  for  forced  labor  themselves.  All  this, 
too,  apart  from  the  fact  that  forced  labor  is 
one  way,  even  if  a  wasteful  one,  of  preventing 
Africans  from  ac  ceding  to  higher  standards  of 
living,  of  obstructing  Africans  from  entering 
the  modern  world. 

However,  I  cast  no  doubt  on  Dr.  Pereira's 
good  faith.  He  is  working  away  at  his  files 
with  a  loyalty  and  zeal  which  do  him  credit. 
His  files  show  a  theoretical  labor  force  in 
Angola,  available  for  employment  in  one  way 
or  another,  of  880.000  "adult  males  fit  to 
work."  Of  these,  420.000  are  listed  as 
voluntarios,  247,000  as  contradados  used  in 
their  provinc  es  of  origin,  and  another  132,000 
contradados  used  outside  their  provinces  of 
origin.  Now,  the  general  census  for  Angola 
gives  just  under  two  million  African  males  of 
all  ages:  if  boys  under  sixteen  are  reckoned 
at  a  quarter  of  these  (a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate), you  get  just  about  a  quarter  of  all 
African  men  employed  under  conditions 
which  cannot  honestly  be  said  to  differ  from 
slavery.  That  is  really  quite  a  high  price  to 
pay  for  "protecting  the  women." 

Dr.  Pereira,  like  other  high  Portuguese 
officials,  admits  that  legal  bans  on 
forced  labor,  the  legal  right  of  forced 
workers  to  "choose  their  employer"  or  else  to 
work  in  their  own  fields,  are  "all  very  theo- 
retical."  He  is  one  of  those  who  hope  for 
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materia]  improvements  in  the  near  future. 

They  would  certainly  be  welcome.  Volun- 
taries in  Lobito,  tor  instance,  live  in  a  native 
township  housing  about  20.000  Africans.  A 
muddled  jumble  of  straw  huts  and  hovels 
simmering  in  the  heat  at  the  base  of  Lobito's 
long  seaward-reaching  spit,  this  native  town- 
ship or  senzala  has  exac  tly  five  water  points 
each  with  three  taps:  an  American  Mission 
has  lately  added  a  sixteenth  tap.  That  makes 
about  1,200  persons  per  water  tap.  which  is 
rather  a  squeeze. 

The  lavatories  are  along  the  beach:  a  line 
of  little  privies  where,  as  somebody  remarked, 
'you  can  see  'em  perc  hing  like  birds  along  a 
telegraph  wire."  In  this  senzala  there  are  alto- 
gether two  sc  hools,  one  Roman  Catholic  and 
one  Protestant,  with  about  250  children  be- 
tween them:  the  remaining  thousands  of 
children  simply  roam  the  streets,  or,  rising  ten 
years  old  go  out  to  work.  Drunkenness  is 
also  a  problem.  Wine  imports  from  Portugal 
are  second  highest  on  the  list  of  all  imports 
into  Angola. 

That  doesn't  mean  a  picture  of  unrelieved 
gloom.  Improvements  are  visible  here  and 
there.  All  accounts  agree  that  the  administra- 
tion is  getting  better.  Only  a  month  or  so 
back,  the  government  sacked  some  thirty 
junior  officials,  up  beyond  Nova  Lisboa,  for 
making  "head  money"  out  of  the  supply  of 
forced  workers.  Industrialism,  as  elsewhere  in 
tropical  Africa,  is  having  its  good  effect.  Near 
Luanda  I  visited  a  textile  mill  where  the  labor 
force  is  entirely  of  voluntarios.  Mr.  Pessoa, 
the  youthful  Portuguese  engineer  in  charge, 
told  me  he  has  700  African  workers  whose 
basic  wage  is  15  escudos  a  day  (compare  this 
w  ith  the  1  oi  5  of  forced  workers  in  the  port 
of  Lobito).  He  has  some  semi-skilled  workers 
who  are  getting  as  much  as  30  or  40  a  day. 
All  these  voluntarios  have  cards  which  Mr. 
Pessoa  has  to  sign,  night  after  night,  in  case 
the  police  take  his  men  for  forced  labor  while 
they're  on  their  way  to  work  next  morning. 

Industrialism  can  work  a  singular  improve- 
ment here.  Mr.  Monteiro  has  a  few 
Africans  operating  bulldozers  and  heavy 
machinery  whom  he  is  paying  as  muc  h  as  50 
esc  udos  a  day.  I  ran  into  a  young  American 
near  Lobito,  managing  a  sawmill  for  himself 
and  Portuguese  partners,  who  "won't  have  a 
contract  worker  on  the  site."  He  is  paying  a 
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basic  wage  of  12  escudos  a  day  (compare  this 
with  Mr.  Monteiro's  8  or  9  for  voluntarios), 
and  he  is  also  breaking  new  ground  by  paying 
overtime.  His  concrete  block  plant  is  in 
charge  of  an  African  who  is  getting  50  escudos 
a  day,  or  just  about  the  same  wage  as  a  junior 
police  officer  in  government  service.  The 
wages  gap  between  skilled  African  labor  and 
unskilled  white  labor  is  practically  closed 
along  this  part  of  the  coast. 

But  industrialism  has  some  pretty  tough 
problems  here.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
banking  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Angola. 
This  bank  pays  no  interest  on  deposits,  makes 
no  loans  in  the  ordinary  way,  extracts  a  2i/2 
per  cent  fee  even  for  cashing  the  humble 
traveler's  check,  and  in  general  exercises  a 
dead  hand  over  the  colony's  economic  life. 
I  heard  of  a  Dutch  investor  who  wanted  to 
transfer  his  deposit  from  Bengucla  to  Lobito 
not  long  ago;  finding  he  would  have  to  pay 
a  transfer  fee  of  1  y2  per  cent,  he  simply  drew 
out  the  whole  lot  in  notes,  packed  them  into 
cardboard  boxes,  and  took  them  up  to  Lobito 
by  car.  The  bank  clerks  in  Lobito  spent  a 
happy  afternoon  counting  them  in.  One  con 
sequence  of  new  American  investment  in 
Angola,  I  am  told,  may  be  to  place  a  bomb 
under  this  medieval  banking  monopoly. 

Other  factors  are  at  work  on  the  negative 
side.  By  tradition  the  Portuguese  are 
racially  tolerant;  and  the  census  for 
Angola  shows  30,000  "civilized  Africans," 
assimilados  who  are  clerks,  junior  railway  offi- 
cials,  foremen,  and  also— now  and  then— minis- 
ters of  religion.  But  with  the  arrival  of  large 
numbers  of  impoverished  white  immigrants 
from  Portugal,  these  past  few  years,  this  tol- 
erance is  growing  less.  Tests  for  the  status  of 
assimilado  are  being  raised.  Bars  and  restau- 
rants in  the  bigger  towns  carry  a  notice 
familial  from  British  colonies— "Right  of  Ad- 
mission Reserved."  Mr.  Monteiro  has  built 
two  cinemas  for  his  employees,  one  for  whites 
and  one  for  Africans.  Which  do  the  "civilized 
Africans"  go  to?  "They  don't  come  in  with 
us,"  says  Mr.  Monteiro. 

Alongside  this  relative  tolerance  at  the  top, 
moreover,  there  is  savage  intolerance  at  the 
bottom.  "If  my  wife,"  said  a  white  resident 
of  long  standing,  "likes  to  accuse  one  of  our 
servants  of  being  rude  to  her,  and  I  like  to 
take  him  up  to  the  police  station,  they'll  slash 
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him   mercilessly— hands,   arms,    face,  every 
where.   And  il  anv  native  gels  political  ideas 
in  this  colony,  the)  beal  them  out  ol  him 
right  away." 

Those  with  "strong  political  ideas"  are  sent 
to  Sao  Thome.  "Otherwise,"  Dr.  Perch  a  told 
me,  "we  send  people  we  do  not  like  to  isolated 
settlements  on  the  coast  south  of  Mossame- 
dcs."  It  is  notorious  thai  these  settlements  on 
the  Bay  of  Tigers  are  a  kind  ol  living  death. 
Mr.  Escudero  says  they  never  have  political 
troubles  in  Angola.    One  understands  him. 

"What  Government  Should  Not  He  .  .  .  ." 

Even  so,  isn't  it  exaggerated  to  speak  ol 
slavery  in  Angola  today?  I  do  not  think 
so.  There  arc  two  points  ol  form,  but 
none  oi  substance,  which  differentiate  insti 
tutional  slaveiv  from  "contract  labor"  in 
Angola:  slavery  is  permanent  while  "contract 
labor*'  is  periodical;  and  "contract  labor"  is 
usually  paid  a  wage,  though  far  be  low  any 
reasonable  minimum.  Nevinson  noted  these 
differences  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  is  why  he 
called  the  Angolan  system  "a  modern  slavery." 

The  svstem  is  a  little  more  refined,  a  little 
more  subtle,  than  the  outright  enslavement 
of  old.  Yet  today  the  differences  remain  as 
small  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago:  all  that  has 
changed  is  the  physical  treatment  of  forced 
workers,  which  is  undoubtedly  more  humane 
and  more  intelligent,  less  wasteful  and  less 
murderous,  than  it  was  when  Nevinson  was 
here.  Watching  this  system  at  work  in  1954 
one  may  reasonably  apply,  I  think,  an  old 
Neapolitan  judgment  on  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment of  southern  Italy  long  ago,  and  conclude 
that  "it  is  a  curse  of  the  Portuguese  adminis- 
tration to  make  the  present  unendurable,  and 


to  sow  no  seed  for  the  future  ...  a  pattern  of 
what  a  government  should  not  be." 

Africans  are  not  fools.  They  understand 
what  is  being  done  to  them  in  Angola.  They 
begin  to  understand  that  the  same  things  are 
not  being  done  to  other  Africans  in  othei 
colonies.  There  is  a  small  but  significant 
group  ol  Alricans  in  this  colon)  who  look 
eagerly  toward  Washington  and  the  UN: 
they  are  ready,  I  suspect,  to  risk  their  liberty 
and  perhaps  their  lives  il  only  they  can  be 
sine-  of  making  the  truth  known  to  a  more 
generous  world  than  they  c  an  find  in  Portugal. 
Ye  t  the  risking  of  liberty  and  life  ought  not 
to  be  necessary:  Angola  today  expands 
through  the  beneficial  influence  ol  Western 
capital  whose  interest  must  surely  be  in  chang- 
ing a  system  which  is  medieval,  pie-indus- 
trial. 

It  is  nevei  pleasant  to  criticize  the  poor, 
especially  when  they  arc  as  understandably 
proud  of  their  history  as  the  Portuguese.  Yet 
their  government  of  Angola  promises  badly, 
ft  brings  one  in  mind  not  only  of  Bourbon 
Naples,  but  of  something  further  back. 

I  have  found  myself  thinking  ol  those-  e  um- 
bel some  Spanish  galleons,  high-pooped,  su- 
perb, which  Drake  chased  up  the  English 
Channel  in  1588:  once  through  the  Channel 
and  past  Dunkirk,  where  the  Duke  of  Parma 
watc  heel  them  plunging  by,  they  were  obliged 
to  sail  on  and  on  before  the  wind,  because 
they  were  so  built  as  to  be  unable-  to  turn 
round  and  sail  against  the  wind.  They  had 
to  go  on  and  they  went  on— up  through  the 
North  Sea  and  round  the-  top  ol  Scotland 
until  they  drove  to  pieces  on  the  Hebrides. 
The  Portuguese  administration  ol  Angola  is 
rather  like  that:  it  seems  unable  to  alter 
course,  and  it  is  driving  for  the  Hebrides. 
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IT  SEEMS  to  me  good  sense  not  to  show  our  cards  in  the  poker  game 
such  as  we  are  playing  in  the  world  today.  In  the  end.  we  may 
decide  one  way  oi  anothei  whethei  Red  China  should  oi  should  not 
be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  Bui  we-  certainly  should  not  take 
an  irrevocable  position  while  we  arc  in  a  maneuvering  and  dickering 
stage.  That  is  only  elemental  horse  sense.  .  .  . 

— Alf  M.  Landon,  former  Governor  of  Kansas  and  Re- 
publican candidate  loi  President  (1936),  in  a  speech 
quoted  in  the  Wall  Sheet  Journal,  January  27,  1954. 


The  best  nude  skinner,  former,  and  writer— and 
probably  the  wisest  man—beticeen  Cairo  and 
Memphis  memorializes  a  noble  and  vanishing  race. 


Proud  Kate, 
the  Aristocratic  Mule 
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Mules  arc  a  vanishing  race  of  noble 
animals.  Relatively  few  people  now 
living  know  much  about  mules. 
Only  some  oldsters  like  me  have  been  so 
happily  circumstanced  as  to  have  known  hun- 
dreds of  them  personally,  and  to  have  asso- 
ciated with  them  on  intimate  terms.  Soon  they 
will  be  almost  mythical  characters,  known 
only  by  tradition  and  perhaps  in  poetry  and 


song. 
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The  plowlands  of  the  Eastern  states  were 
cleared  and  plowed  mainly  by  oxen,  because 
oxen  move  more  slowly  than  horses  and  have 
more  patience  with  all  that  happens  while 
breaking  in  stump-land.  But  oxen  were  too 
slow  for  pioneering  in  this  century.  Mule 
power  broke  in  the  Missouri  Delta,  where 
I  have  farmed  most  of  my  life.  Mules  are  fast 
like  horses  but  patient  like  oxen,  which  made 
them  just  right  for  the  Delta,  until  they  were 
replaced  by  the  bulldozer  and  tractor. 

Mules  come  in  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors. 
That  is  because  their  papas,  who  are  vulgarly 
called  jac  kasses,  come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes 
and  colors;  and  their  mamas  who,  of  course, 
are  brood  mares,  are  likewise  variable.  You 
mix  these  two  more  or  less  alien  bloods  and 
you  can  have  anything  from  a  five-hundred- 
pound  mountain  pack  mule  up  to  the  sixteen- 
hundred-pound  "wheel"  mules  I  used  to  see 
on  dirt-moving  jobs  like  levee  building.  You 
can  have  them  four  feet  high  at  the  withers 
or  six  feet  high,  depending  on  their  parentage 
and  how  the  strange  blood  mixture  turns  out. 

They  say  that  a  mule  has  no  "pride  of  an- 
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cestry,  and  no  hope  of  posterity."  I  don't 
know  about  the  "hope"  of  posterity,  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  they  never  have  any.  I've 
asked  why  mules  do  not  reproduce  and  I've 
been  told  very  wisely  that  it  is  because  they 
are  "hybrids."  That  explains  nothing  to  me, 
because  mules  have  everything  it  takes,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  and  seem  to  take  a  normal  in- 
terest in  such  matters. 

Most  farmers  of  the  Delta  liked  to  work 
medium-sized  mules  that  weighed  from  one 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  pounds.  While 
the  Delta  was  being  cleared  early  in  the  cen- 
tury and  up  until  about  1930,  the  mule  dealer 
was  the  biggest  business  man  in  town.  We 
raised  no  mules.  They  were  all  shipped  in 
from  the  north  by  the  thousands  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring.  Also  hundreds  were 
shipped  out.  The  old  worn-out  ones  went 
down  farther  south  where  cotton  was  a  one- 
mule,  one-Negro  enterprise. 

When  the  mules  began  to  come  in,  every- 
body  went  around  to  the  big  sales  barn  to  look 
them  over;  then  for  two  or  three  months  the 
mule  barn  was  the  center  of  business  and 
social  activity.  Mules  were  practically  all  sold 
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on  i  redit— nothing  dow  n,  and  one  year  to  pay. 
Almost  anybody  could  buy  a  team  on  those 
teiiiis.  Such  generous  terms  were  all  right 
foi  the  dealer,  because  he  sold  them  unbroken 
as  three-  or  four-year-olds,  and  if  the  farmer 
took  them  out  and  broke  them  to  work  and 
kept  them  in  good  shape  they  would  be  worth 
$30  to  SI 00  more  as  five-year-olds,  in  case  the 
dealer  took  them  back  for  nonpayment.  Theo- 
retically, at  least,  a  good  managing  farmer 
could  have  his  work  mules  for  nothing,  be- 
cause  he  could  trade  his  five-year-olds  back 
for  four-year-olds  each  spring  and  draw*  boot 
every  time,  and  finally  whittle  his  note  clear 
down  in  the  course  ol  years.  I  don't  happen 
to  remember  anybody  who  managed  quite 
that  well. 

A  Nice,  Clean  Beast 

a  lmost  always  work  mules  ran  loose  in  the 
/\  barn  lot  and  were  not  tied  up  at  all. 
/  \  They  did  not  have  stalls  as  horses  com- 
monly had  in  the  North.  Usually  hay  was  fed 
in  racks  in  the  sheds  of  the  barn,  and  the  corn 
fed  in  troughs  out  in  the  lot,  and  most  often 
the  mule  lot  was  a  big  one.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  handling  them  that  way.  A  mule 
likes  to  eat  a  bit  ol  corn,  and  move  over  and 
eat  a  bit  of  hay.  then  go  to  the  water  trough 
and  drink  a  little  water.  Perhaps  he'll  make 
the  rounds  a  dozen  times  before  he  calls  it  a 
meal.  He  thinks  this  deliberation  in  his  eat- 
in,  and  drinking  is  good  for  his  digestion  and 
I  guess  it  is. 

Then  mules  are  particular  about  their 
toilets  and  sanitary  arrangements.  You  bring 
in  a  mule  from  work  and  the  minute  you  take 
off  his  bridle  he  Hops  down  and  rolls,  and 
curries  his  hide.  If  the  lot  is  good  and  dusty, 
so  much  the  better.  The  dust  absorbs  sweat 
and  he  shakes  it  all  out  of  his  hair  alter  each 


stubborn 
hundreds 
must  say 


roll.  He  may  want  to  roll  a  half-dozen  times 
during  the  noon  hour.  But  he  must  roll  on 
clean  ground.  He  likes  it  dusty  but  it  must 
be  (lean.  So  by  common  agreement  mules 
always  choose  one  corner  of  their  lot  for  their 
"outback."  They  go  there  every  time.  It  is 
sometimes  amusing  to  watch  a  mule  solemnly 
leave  li is  feed  trough  and  go  to  the  corner  to 
attend  to  his  business.  This  gives  another 
mule  the  same  idea,  then  he  walks  over  and 
so  on  and  so  on.  The  whole  lot  of  twenty  or 
thirty  mules  may  go  through  the  routine, 
one  after  the  other.  There  is  no  crowding, 
no  confusion,  and  no  embarrassment. 

There  is  a  tradition,  I  believe,  that  mules 
are  all  pretty  much  alike,  that  their  heels 
are  eager  and  deadly,  and  that  they  are  "as 
as  a  mule."  In  justice  to  the 
of  mules  that  I've  worked  with,  I 
that  no  mule  has  ever  kicked  me 
except  in  a  friendly,  companionable  way.  Of 
course  occasionally  one  has  throw  n  a  hind  foot 
my  way,  but  never  to  hurt  me.  I  have 
actually,  a  few  times,  caught  a  mule's  hind 
hoof  in  my  hand  and  shaken  it.  as  I  would 
yours,  because  it  was  just  the  mule's  way  of 
saying,  "How  do  you  do?" 

As  for  being  sttibborn,  that  depends  on 
what  you  mean  by  that  word.  Most  mules 
don't  like  to  go  where  they  ought  not  to  go, 
and  will  argue  the  matter.  Often  it  has  turned 
out  that  I  was  wrong  and  the  mule  was  right. 
Maybe  it  is  not  so  much  stubbornness  as  de- 
liberation or  even  wisdom.  Statesmen  and 
particularly  diplomats  like  to  take  what  they 
c  all  "calculated  risks"  of  one  sort  and  another. 
A  risk  is  a  risk  to  a  mule. 

Mules  are  not  just  mules.  Kach  is  an  in- 
dividual, and  has  character  and  personality 
of  his  own.  Some  are  great-minded  and  some- 
petty  and  small-minded,  like  people.  Prob- 
ably I  have  utterly  forgotten  ninety-nine  out 


/  could  recall  a  hundred  mules  to  my  mind,  and  if  I  were  an  artist, 
paint  their  pictures  and  bring  out  their  highly  diverse  personalities  .  .  . 
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of  a  hundred  people  whom  I've  known.  Not 
so  with  the  mules.  I  believe  I  could  recall  a 
hundred  mules  to  my  mind,  remember  their 
nanu  s,  and  il  I  were  an  artist,  paint  their  pic- 
tures not  only  to  get  their  lines  and  colors, 
but  to  bring  out  their  several  and  highly 
diverse  personalities. 

A  Lady  of  Breeding 

Kate  was  far  and  away  the  finest,  smart- 
est, handsomest,  most  scornful  mule 
I  ever  owned.  She  was  an  aristocrat 
in  the  correct  sense  of  the  word.  She  was 
smarter  than  I  was  and  had  better  breeding, 
and  she  knew  it.  If  she  finally  gave  me  her 
respect,  that  was  all.  She  gave  her  affection 
neither  to  me  nor  to  any  other  mule,  except 
only  to  her  gentle  work-mate  who  was  named 
Li/.  She  merely  tolerated  the  rest  of  us.  We 
were  not  in  her  class.  Neither  was  Liz,  but 
Kate  loved  her  and  never  took  advantage  of 
her  in  any  way.  If,  as  sometimes  happened, 
we  hitched  Kate  with  some  other  mule,  she'd 
slap  that  mule  back  against  the  load  on  every 
hard  pull,  but  with  Li/  she  always  kept  her 
end  of  the  double-tree  a  bare  inch  ahead. 

She  was  a  bright,  almost  cherry-red  bay 
153/j  hands  high  and  weighed  only  about 
1 ,1 00  pounds.  Her  legs  were  trim  and  shapely. 
Her  mother  was  obviously  a  thoroughbred, 
and  her  father  certainly  was  not  just  another 
Spanish  Jack.  He  was  a  Spanish  Don  or 
Grandee,  for  she  had  a  slightly  Roman  nose, 
which  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  noble  blood  in 
a  mule,  coming  from  the  paternal  side.  Her 
eyes  were  wide  spaced  and  extra  lull  and  a 
dark  liquid  brown.  She  stepped  high  and  al- 
ways  with  prec  ision.  Her  ears  were  long  and 
extra  well  pointed,  and  she  kept  them  straight 
up  and  laced  forward.  I  think  she  held  her 
head  higher  than  any  mule  I  ever  knew,  but 
she  could  see  a  pebble  in  her  path,  just  the 
same-.  .Always  she  gave  one  the  impression 
that  she  saw  and  understood  everything,  and 
largely  disapproved. 

I  bought  Kate  when  she  was  a  five-year-old 
from  a  farmer  who  told  me  he  thought  he 
had  the  best  mule  he  ever  saw  and  the  best 
worker  when  he  could  catc  h  her  and  get  a 
bridle  on  her.  He  said  that  he  had  had  her 
tied  up  for  three  months  and  that  he  had 
learned  how  to  bridle-  her,  but  nobody  else 
could.  He  said  nobody  could  catch  her  in  a 
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lot,  and  he  was  tired  of  fooling  with  her.  She 
had  never  been  ridden. 

I  bought  her  on  sight  and  said  I'd  take  her 
with  me  if  he'd  lend  me  a  bridle  so  I  could 
ride  her  home,  and  lead  my  saddle  mare.  He 
was  skeptical  but  said  he  would  bridle  her 
for  me.  I  watched  him  do  it,  while  he  ex- 
plained the  principles  involved. 

Kate  woidd  take  the  bit  like  any  other 
mule,  but  she  would  not  allow  anybody  to 
take  hold  of  her  ear  and  pull  it  into  the  head- 
stall in  the  usual  way;  instead  one  must  raise 
the  wrist,  gradually  bending  the  big  ear  over 
little  by  little  and  pulling  the  head  stall  clear 
over  it  so  it  could  flip  upright  on  its  own 
power.  The  second  ear  had  to  be  handled 
with  equal  care  but  bent  somewhat  differently. 
This  delicate  technique  is  hard  to  explain 
but  I  learned  it  by  watching  once  and  doing 
it  twice  under  direction.  It  is  well  that  I 
learned  it,  because  Kate  lived  twenty-six  years, 
and  to  her  dying  day  she  could  be  bridled 
only  by  someone  who  knew  how  to  give  her 
ears  this  special  consideration. 

Kate  didn't  object  much  when  I  jumped  on 
her  and  before  we  got  home  I  could  see  that 
she  liked  it.  We  settled  the  matter  of  catch- 
ing and  bridling  her  out  in  the  lot  after  about 
two  hours  of  argument.  That  is,  we  settled 
it  so  far  as  we  two  were  concerned.  It  was 
months  before  any  one  of  my  men  could  catch 
Kate  or  bridle  her  except  when  I  was  on  hand 
to  hold  up  my  right  hand  and  say,  "Kate." 

Now  some  white-haired  old  mule  driver 
like  me  might  read  this,  and  he  would 
want  to  know  how  I  could  possibly 
have  got  a  mule  like  Kate  to  stand  in  the  lot 
for  her  bridle  in  two  hours  of  argument. 
Well,  I  could  do  it  because  she  was  not  only 
arrogant  and  scornful  but  highly  intelligent. 
When  I  got  home  with  her  I  unbridled  her 
in  the  runway  of  the  barn  which  was  about 
twelve  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long.  I  left  her 
there  to  get  her  bearings  lor  thirty  minutes. 
Then  T  entered  with  her  bridle  in  my  left 
hand  and  about  twelve  feet  of  half-inch  rope 
in  the  other.  I  approached  her,  raised  my 
right  hand,  and  said,  "Kate,"  as  impressively 
as  I  could.  As  I  came  near  she  danced  about, 
then  whirled  and  flashed  by  me  to  the  far  end 
of  the  barn.  I  didn't  say  a  word  and  didn't 
try  to  stop  her.  If  I  had  she  would  have  run 
right  over  me.  Then  next  time  I  approached 
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her  I  raised  my  hand  and  said,  "Kate,"  as 
before,  but  the  second  she  started  to  dance  I 
Hipped  lu  r  under  the  heliy  wit  1 1  the  rope. 

I'm  afraid  I  must  stop  to  explain  (not  to 
the  old  timer)  what  can  he  done  with  a  twelve- 
loot  light  strap  or  a  half-inch  rope.  I've  seen 
expert  mule-skinners  not  only  Hip  off  tufts  of 
hair  but  split  a  mule's  hide.  It  is  an  art.  I  was 
only  moderately  good  at  it.  I  suppose  Kate 
danced,  whirled,  and  Hashed  by  me  fifty  or 
possibly  a  hunched  times.  I  approached  her 
slowly  every  time  and  raised  my  hand.  I 
didn't  raise  my  voice  when  I  said,  "Kate."  but 
each  time  she  started  to  dance  I  put  a  little 
more  bite  iti  the  business  end  of  the  rope.  I 
was  trying  to  get  over  to  her  the  idea  that  this 
was  going  on  forever,  unless  she  stood  stone 
still  lor  the  bridle. 

Finally  she  did  stand  like  a  statue  tor  me 
to  bridle  her.  There  was  no  hall -way  business 
about  it.  She  showed  not  the  slightest  Tear  of 
me.  She  didn't  surrender:  she  just  quit  lie- 
cause  it  was  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do.  I 
rubbed  her  soft  nose  on  my  cheek,  scratc  hed 
her  forehead  and  under  her  jaws,  and  petted 
her  all  over.  I  took  the  bridle  off  and  left 
her  alone  to  think  it  over,  and  alter  a  while 
I  came  back  with  the  bridle  and  without  the 
rope.  She  stood  like  a  haughty  angel;  then 
I  led  her  out  in  the  lot  and  turned  her  loose. 

What  do  you  suppose  she  did?  A  mule  man 
would  know.  She  rolled,  of  course.  She  rolled 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  and  got  up 
and  shook  the  dust  out.  She  got  up  and  down 
a  dozen  times  till  she  was  dry  and  shiny.  The 
pool  dear  hadn't  had  a  good  roll  for  months, 
because  she  had  had  to  be  kept  tied  up  all 
the  time.  For  months  I  bridled  her  every  time 
myself,  and  every  time  I  approached  her  I 
held  up  my  right  hand  and  said,  "Kate." 
Then  I  risked  letting  Mose  Fee/or  try  it, 
while  I  stood  by.  Mose  was  my  best  hand  so 
I  had  let  him  work  her  and  Liz.  Kate  seemed 
to  like  Mose  moderately  well.  One  day  Mose 
tried  it  on  his  own  and  got  the  job  done. 

The  Built-in  Compass 

KATE  worked  more  clays  and  hours  than 
any  other  mule,  because  she  could  do 
every  job  better  and  was  always  ready. 
She  was  never  sick,  lame,  or  tired.  She  was  a 
last,  straight  walker  but  would  slow  down 
when  she  plowed  new  ground.  We  used  ten 


inch  Rose  Clipper  plows  lor  breaking  new 
ground,  on  which  we  welded  erec  t  eight-inch 
knife-edged  cutters  to  slice  through  the  roots. 
If  a  big  root  or  dec  ayed  stump  had  any  "give" 
to  it  Kate  would  set  herself  and  tear  through 
it,  but  if  it  felt  solid  she  stopped  instantly 
and  backed  up  so  the  plow  could  be  pulled 
out  and  thrown  around. 


She  had  better  breeding  than  /, 
and  she  /{new  it. 


In  corn-planting  time  Kate  got  relief  from 
heavy  work,  because  she  and  Li/  always 
planted,  clay  alter  clay.  They  made  rows  that 
were  straight  as  a  line.  In  stump-land  Kate 
laid  off  the  rows  with  a  single-stock  bull- 
tongue,  and  Liz  came  behind  with  a  single 
drill.  No  matter  how  thick  the  stumps  were 
Kate's  rows  always  were  lortv  inches  wide, 
and  stretched  out  cleat  across  the  held  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line.  I  have  no  idea  how 
she  did  it.  She'd  go  around  a  big  stump  and 
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got  back  exactlv  in  place,  so  all  the  driver 
had  to  do  was  to  swing  his  single-stock  around 
ami  get  it  back  behind  Kate.  We  could  see 
that  she  kept  one  big  eye  cocked  down  at  her 
lasi  furrow  to  get  the  spac  ing  exact,  but  we 
never  saw  her  look  ahead  to  check  on  the 
over-all  straightness  ol  her  line;  but  there  was 
never  a  bow  or  bend. 

We  used  Kate  and  Liz  regularly  in  the  log- 
ging. They  could  load  any  log  in  the  woods 
without  block  and  tackle.  We  had  one  enor- 
mous cypress  log  that  was  five  and  a  half  feet 
through  at  the  butt.  We  laid  off  of  it  for  a 
long  time  aiming  to  borrow  bloc  k  and  tackle. 
But  one  morning  Mose  Fee/or  said  he  was 
tired  of  waiting,  and  was  going  to  load  that 
log.  I  went  to  the  woods  with  him  and  found 
he  had  cut  extra  long  skids.  Kate  and  Liz 
pulled  the  log  up  a  few  inches  on  the  skids 
and  let  it  back  just  to  be  sure  the  chains  were 
placed  right,  then  set  themselves  and  took  it 
clear  up  on  the  wagon. 

There  is  no  describing  how  mules  look  and 
act  on  a  pull  of  that  sort.  They  do  not  stand 
up  and  just  pull.  They  get  down  with  their 
bellies  c  lose  to  the  ground.  We  call  it  "scratch- 
ing" because  they  move  their  feet  rapidly, 
only  an  inch  at  a  time.  There  is  fast  move- 
ment every  instant,  and  it  is  thrilling  to  see. 

We  loaded  many  cars  of  alfalfa  throughout 
the  winter,  and  hauled  through  the  mud  with 
four-mule  teams.  Often  the  mud  was  axle- 
deep  and  we  could  haul  only  thirty-two  bales 
on  a  wagon.  Sometimes  I'd  have  a  dozen  box- 
cars set  out  on  a  siding.  It  was  slow  and  mean 
work  to  bring  the  empty  cars  up  to  the  load- 
ing place,  and  to  move  the  loaded  ones  on 
up  out  of  the  way.  We  did  this  with  heavy 
steel  "pinch  bars"  that  had  sharp  edges  to  go 
under  the  wheels  and  were  shaped  so  you 
could  pry  down  on  them  and  get  enough 
power  to  move  a  car  a  little  bit  at  a  time. 
It  was  slow  business. 

Switch-engine  Work 

One  day  one  of  the  haulers  said  he  had 
heard  that  a  strong  enough  mule  that 
knew  how  to  get  down  and  "scratch" 
and  stay  with  it  could  be  hitched  alongside  a 
car  at  the  middle:  then  il  the  mule  scratched 
long  enough  the  car  would  start  moving.  He 
hadn't  seen  anything  like  that  but  had  heard 
it,  and  it  may  have  been  just  a  tall  talc.  I 


didn't  take  much  to  the  idea  but  the  boys 
wanted  to  try  it.  They  thought  Kate  could  do 
it  if  it  was  possible  at  all.  So  we  hitched  her 
to  a  rod  in  the  middle  of  a  boxcar. 

Kate  eyed  that  big  boxcar,  and  said,  "What 
the  hell!"  as  plain  as  could  be.  She  leaned 
against  her  single-tree  and  nothing  happened. 
She  stopped  and  cast  her  big  eyes  up  the  car 
and  at  us  boys  to  see  if  we  were  really  in 
earnest.  She  saw  that  we  were.  I  said,  "Kate," 
reassuringly,  and  Mose  who  held  her  line 
said  in  his  squeaky  voice,  "Git  down  and 
scratch."  Kate  got  down  and  scratched.  She 
threw  clouds  of  cinders  in  our  faces  and  after 
a  while  that  car  moved.  The  rest  was  easy. 
Kate  walked  it  a  hundred  yards  up  to  our 
loading  plac  e  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  It  was 
hell  to  start  but  easy  to  pull. 

After  that  we  had  no  more  use  for  "pinch- 
bars."  It  was  easy  to  see  that  Kate  liked  her 
new  job.  But  one  day  she  failed  to  move  a 
car  on  the  first  try.  I  sent  a  boy  up  on  the  car 
to  make  sure  he  had  loosened  the  brakes,  and 
went  all  around  the  car  to  see  that  they  were 
loose,  and  that  there  was  no  stone  or  cinders 
on  the  track.  I  asked  the  boy  to  be  dead  sure 
he  had  uncoupled  the  car  from  the  one  be- 
hind, and  he  threw  the  top  lever  clear  to  show 
me.  Then  I  asked  Kate  to  try  it  again. 

She  scratched  and  scratched  till  I  thought 
her  great  heart  must  burst.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it.  At  last  the  car 
moved,  then  more  movement,  and  Kate  finally 
straightened  up  and  walked  on.  We  were  all 
watching  Kate,  and  none  of  us  had  noticed 
until  she  was  well  on  her  way  that  she  had 
two  cars,  and  not  one.  The  second  car  had  not 
come  uncoupled.  The  pin  still  held  by  an 
inch,  with  the  uncoupling  lever  thrown  clear 
over.  I  doubt  if  any  other  mide  ever  per- 
formed such  a  labor. 

Kate  was  admired  and  bragged  about  by 
every  man  who  worked  her  or  ever  saw  her 
work.  It  didn't  turn  her  head.  She  mellowed 
a  little,  I  think,  as  the  years  went  by;  but  she 
remained  aloof  to  the  end.  Her  work  was  her 
interest  in  life,  and  she  gave  it  all  she  had. 

Our  great  thinker.  Thorstein  Veblen, 
coined  many  words  and  phrases  that  are  now, 
embedded  in  our  language;  among  them  was 
the  phrase  "the  instinct  of  workmanship" 
which  he  thought  was  one-  of  mankind's 
praiseworthy  attributes.  Kate  had  it. 


The  heat  pump  will  zvarrn  your  home  in  the  winter,  cool  it  in  the  summer, 
filter  the  air,  run  the  food  freezer,  and  dry  the  laundry.  .  .  .  Fifteen 
companies  are  betting  it  will  grozv  into  a  new  billion-dollar  industry. 

The  Wonderful 

Climate  Machine 

C.  Lester  Walker 


Tin;  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Glasgow  record  that 
on  December  1,  1852,  a  Professor  Wil- 
liam Thomson  appeared  before  the  members 
and  read  a  paper  entitled:  "On  the  Economy 
of  Heating  or  Cooling  Buildings  by  Means  of 
Currents  of  Air."  The  purpose  of  the  paper, 
to  quote  in  part  the  record  of  the  meeting, 
was  "to  point  out  how  a  current  of  warm  air 
at  such  a  temperature  as  is  convenient  for 
heating  and  ventilating  a  building  may  be 
obtained  mechanically  .  .  .  and  secondly,  to 
show  how  with  mechanical  means  currents  of 
cold  air,  such  as  might  undoubtedly  be  used 
with  great  advantage  to  health  and  comfort 
lor  cooling  houses  in  tropical  countries,  may 
be  produced  by  motive  power.  .  .  ." 

The  paper  then  gave  details  on  the 
"mechanical  means."  It  would  be  a  machine 
which  could  run  on  either  water  power  or 
steam.  If  the  former,  of  course,  no  fuel  at  all 
would  be  used.  In  the  latter  case,  Professor 
Thomson  had  calculated,  the  machine  should 
produce  ®ver  three  times  as  much  heat  as 
could  all  the  coals  which  burned  to  make  the 
steam  to  run  it. 

Much  more  was  to  be  heard  from  Pro- 
fessor Thomson.  In  a  lew  years  he  became 
Lord  Kelvin,  probably  the  most  renowned 
physic  ist  of  his  time.  For  a  long  time,  how- 
ever, little  or  nothing  was  to  be  heard  from 
his  ingenious  heating-cooling  scheme.  It  was 
virtually  a  lost  idea  lor  almost  seventy-five 


years.  Not  until  the  second  decade  of  the 
following  century  was  any  noteworthy  prac- 
tical application  of  it  to  be  made. 

Yet  the  device  suggested  before  the  Royal 
Philosophical  Society  was  nothing  less  than 
the  heat  pump— the  mac  hine  which  engineers 
today  expect  to  revolutionize  the  way  we  heat 
(and  cool)  our  homes,  and  in  so  doing  become 
a  new  billion-dollar  American  industry.  Al- 
though admittedly  there  are  fewer  than  three 
thousand  heat  pumps  in  operation  in  the  en- 
tire United  States  today,  more  than  fifteen 
large-size  companies— with  new  ones  breaking 
into  the  field  every  few  months— are  now  en- 
gaged in  heat  puxnp  manufacture.  Four  are 
the  giant  air-conditioning  firms:  York.  Car- 
rier, Worthington  Corporation,  and  Servel: 
two  are  the  electric  appliance  colossi:  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse;  and  two  others 
are  the  automobile  maker,  Chrysler,  and  the 
radio  manufacturer,  Philco.  These  companies 
are  betting  millions  in  research,  design,  plan- 
ning, and  production,  and  sticking  their  necks 
out  as  prophets. 

"A  four  to  five  hunched  million  dollar  in- 
dustry by  1902,"  some  of  them  say.  "By  then, 
at  conservative  estimate,  we  anticipate 
200,000  heat  pumps  in  use  nationally.  7r>  per 
cent  of  them  in  American  homes." 

For  the  heat  pump  has  now  grown  up. 
It  can  do  everything  Professor  Thomson 
suggested  it  might  do,  and  more.  Even  at 
this  early  stage  in  its  development,  it  is  a 
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remarkable  machine:  it  produces  heat  with- 
out fuel.  It  obtains  no  heat  from  the  sun, 
from  electricity,  or  chemicals,  but  takes  it, 
instead,  From  the  air,  the  ground,  or  water  in 
the  ground.  And  from  these  "free"  sources,  it 
draws  heal  so  efficiently  that  it  can  turn  out 
four  times  as  much  as  could  possibly  be  ob- 
taiued  direct  from  the  electrical  energy  it 
uses. 

To  over-simplify:  here  is  a  machine  which 
takes  one  heat  unit  in,  yet  puts  four  out.  And, 
at  any  time,  it  can  reverse  itself  to  "make 
cold"  just  as  efficiently.  This  past  winter  a 
heat  pump  has  been  heating  a  medical  clinic 
in  northern  Ohio,  pulling  all  its  heat  from 
the  outdoor  air.  Others,  taking  their  heat 
from  deep  water  wells,  have  been  warming 
houses  in  Milwaukee  and  Montreal.  In  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  suc  h  pumps  heat  the  Rathaus 
and  warm  up  the  public  swimming  pools. 

Some  of  the  machine's  special  applications 
arc  even  more  spectacular.  Cleveland  has  a 
skating  rink  where  adjoining  offices  are 
wanned  by  a  pump  which  takes  all  its  heat 
from  the  rink  water  while  freezing  it.  There 
is  a  dairy  which  warms  its  buildings  by  milk 
—through  a  pump  which  uses  the  heat  ex- 
tracted from  the  milk  coolers.  Another  pump 
in  an  Arizona  food-packing  plant  cools  car- 
rots in  the  chilling  room,  uses  the  heat  from 
them  to  warm  bananas  in  the  ripening  room. 
And  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  undersea  oil 
drilling  barges  twelve  miles  from  land,  air- 
source  heat  pumps  with  no  fuss  at  all  are 
providing  totally  controlled  climate  for  the 
barge  offic  es— warming  them  to  70°  in  Decem- 
ber, c  hilling  them  to  76°  in  July. 

Hon  Docs  It  Do  It? 

Professor  Thomson  would  probably  have 
said:  "It  works  by  employing  two  basic 
principles  of  physics:  that  heat  always 
tends  to  flow  from  a  warmer  body  to  a  colder 
—which  is  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics 
—and  that  all  gases  cool  on  expansion  and 
become  warmer  when  compressed."  But  a 
less  technical  explanation  would  be  this:  "Just 
the  way  your  kitchen  refrigerator  works." 

Essentially  all  the  refrigerator  does  is  to 
take  heat  from  one  place  and  put  it  some- 
where else— from  its  own  inside  to  the  outside. 
This  it  accomplishes  through  a  system  of 
copper   tubes   containing   a    liquid  which 
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vaporizes  readily  even  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures. Usually  this  refrigerant  is  the  chemical 
die  hloio-difluoromethane— better  known  by 
its  commercial  name  of  Freon. 

At  temperatures  as  low  as  minus  ten 
Fahrenheit,  this  liquid  cycles  around  through 
the  copper  coils.  When  it  comes  to  the  part 
known  as  the  cooling  chamber  (where  the  ice 
trays  are),  it  withdraws  heat  from  its  sur- 
roundings (thereby  cooling  them)  and,  ex- 
panding, turns  into  a  gas.  It  is  then  drawn 
along  to  a  compressor,  then  into  a  coil  of 
tubing  which  acts  as  a  condenser  and  changes 
it  back  into  liquid.  In  the  course  of  being 
condensed  the  Freon  gas  gives  up  the  heat  it 
obtained  in  the  cooling  chamber.  Since  the 
condenser  coils  are  on  the  outside  of  the  re- 
frigerator box,  this  heat  is  literally  thrown 
out  into  the  room.  You  can  feel  it  if  you  put 
your  hand  behind  your  refrigerator. 

Now,  if  you  took  a  refrigerator,  removed 
the  door,  and  pushed  the  open  side 
through  a  hole  cut  in  the  outside  wall 
of  your  house,  you  Would  have  a  small-scale 
heat  pump.  With  the  interior  of  the  refrigera- 
tor box  open  to  the  outdoors,  and  the  back, 
where  the  condenser  coils  are,  snugly  indoors 
in  the  kitchen,  the  machine  would  be  taking 
heat  from  the  outdoor  air,  absorbing  it  in  its 
cooling  chamber,  and  passing  it  along  through 
the  hot  condenser  coils  to  the  inside  of  your 
house.  Reverse  the  position  of  the  refrigera- 
tor, putting  the  open  side  indoors  and  the 
condenser  coils  outdoors,  and  you  have  a  heat 
pump  which  is  passing  the  heat  from  inside 
the  house  to  outside,  and  cooling  vour 
kitchen. 

There  are  full  size  pumps  that  work  in 
exactly  this  way,  except,  of  course,  that  in- 
stead of  being  physically  turned  around  they 
have  a  thermostat  and  valves  which  can  re- 
verse the  cycle  from  hot  to  cold.  When  the 
machine  is  cooling,  a  fan  forces  air  through 
its  chilled  coils  into  air  ducts  leading  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house.  On  the  heating 
cycle,  the  refrigerant  is  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  the  fan  blowing  an  airstream 
over  coils  now  hot.  Thus  one  machine  does 
both  jobs,  cooling  and  heating  an  entire 
house,  and  switching  back  and  forth  entirely 
automatically. 

The  pump  described  above  took  its  heat 
from  the  air,  but  air  is  by  no  means  the  only 
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usable  source  of  heat.  Other  pumps  lake  heal 
from  the  earth  or  from  water  in  the  earth. 
To  be  sure,  none  ol  these  heat  pump  sources 
is  usually  thought  ol  as  very  hot.  I  low  do  the 
heat  pumps,  ihen.  perform  this  seeming 
mirac  le  ol  extrac  ting  so  much  heat  from  such 
apparently  unpromising  sources? 

THE  earth-soiiK  e  pumps,  which  are  c  alled 
ground-to-air  obtain  their  heat  by 
means  of  copper  pipe  laic!  in  in  ids 
underground.  As  the  refrigerant  moves 
through  the  grid,  it  picks  up  heat  from  the 
surrounding  earth.  Or  the  pipes  ma)  contain 
water  whic  h  circulates  bac  k  to  a  water  tank 
where  Freon  coils  pick  up  the  heat. 

In  the  spot  w  here  the  grid  lies  buried,  how 
warm  is  the  earth?  Not  very  warm,  that  is, 
as  one  usually  thinks  of  heat.  A  typical  un- 
derground temperature,  for  example,  is  found 
in  Indiana,  where  below  the  frost  line  the 
earth  is  an  almost  constant  52°.  But  for  heat 
pumps  it  is  not  so  much  this  specific  tempera- 
ture which  counts  as  its  invariability,  and  the 
unlimited  supply  w  hich  earth  below-  'rost  line 
offers. 

A  plot  of  earth  only  one  hundred  by  thirty 
feet  w  ill  provide  more  than  enough  to  heat  a 
house  by  pump  for  a  year.  A  one  hundred 
foot  grid  of  ten  lengths  of  one-and-a-half  inch 
copper  pipe  is  all  the  machine  will  need  to 
pick  up  the  heat  for  the  average  home's  win- 
ter needs— and  for  disposing  of  the  heat  w  hich 
it  will  pump  out  of  the  house  back  to  the 
heat-absorbent  earth  when  cooling  the  in- 
doors in  summertime. 

Since  the  temperature  of  the  earth  sur- 
rounding the  grid  may  be  about  50°,  you 
might  wonder  if  this  would  be  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  heat  eventually  used  to  warm  your 
house.  Of  course  not.  The  Freon  in  the  tub- 
ing arrives  underground  as  a  liquid  under 
very  low  pressure  and  at  about  ten  degrees 
below  zero.  It  picks  up  heat  from  the  50° 
earth,  changing  to  a  gas  in  the  process,  and 
is  drawn  on  to  the  compressor  pump  which 
subjects  it  to  high  pressure  (maybe  over  160 
pounds)  and  raises  its  temperature  to  as  much 
as  120°.  Over  the  coils  at  approximately  this 
temperature  comes  the  airstrcam  that  warms 
your  house. 

Ground-to-air  heat  pumps  have  their  dis- 
advantages compared  to  other  types.  Their 
chief  drawbacks  lie  in  the  underground  grid. 


whic  h  can  be  costly.  Copper  piping  is  expen- 
sive. So  is  the  labor  to  dig  its  pit  in  the  earth 
and,  once  installed,  so  is  the  labor  to  dig  it  up 
again  if  anything  goes  wrong.  But  despite 
these  limitations,  the  earth  is  considered  by 
some  engineers  to  be  the  most  promising  heat 
source.  They  believe  that  the  practical  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  grid  buried  below 
ground  can  eventually  be  solved.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  always  necessary  for  ground-to-air 
to  have  an  expensive  excavation.  In  sanely, 
rock-free  soil,  pipes  can  be  laid  in  easily 
scooped-out  trenches.  Nor  is  depth  under 
ground  always  necessary.  I  here  is  in  Sweden, 
for  example,  a  ground-to-air  heat  pump  which 
successfully  takes  all  its  heat  from  a  grid  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  a  manure  pile. 

fT^HE  water-source  heat  pumps  collect 
9  their  heat  from  almost  any  adequate 
I  water  supply.  It  may  be  a  lake,  river,  or 
Well.  Ground  water  from  wells  is  the  gen- 
erally favored  source,  since  it  is  seldom  found 
to  be  either  too  warm  or  too  cold  for  a  heat 
pump's  all-season  purposes.  In  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  underground  water  is  rarely 
below  47°.  West  of  the  Rockies  it  is  con- 
sistently 50°  or  more,  while  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  it  averages  70°. 

The  water  is  pumped  from  the  well  into  a 
tank  where  the  Freon  coil  absorbs  heat  from 
it.  By  means  of  a  "closed  loop"  pipe  the  water 
used  can  be  returned  to  the  well,  if  the  region 
is  one  where  the  water  table  is  Icm  and  water 
a  commodity  not  to  be  squandered.  In  places 
where  deep  chilling  through  hard  rock  is 
required,  water-source  heat  pumps  are  not 
too  feasible,  but  in  the  many  sections  where 
ground  water  is  both  plentiful  and  easily 
obtained  they  rate  as  a  preferred  type.  In 
Florida,  in  areas  where  water  wells  need  be 
dug  only  fifteen  feet  deep,  already  there  are 
scores  of  them.  One  manufacturer  (Typhoon 
Air  Conditioning  Company)  alone  has  17")  to 
200  installations  there— in  churches,  stores, 
office  buildings,  banks,  homes,  and  apartment 
houses. 

But  always  the  type  of  heat  pump  whose 
source  is  the  wide  open  air  remains  the  most 
inexplicable.  "How,"  runs  the  invariable 
question,  "can  it  take  heat  in  the  winter,  from 
air  that  is  already  freezing  cold?" 

The  answer  is  that  there  art  always  larger 
quantities  of  heat  in  the  air  about  us  than 
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we  realize.  We  think  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  wrong  way.  Instead  of  asking, 
"How  cold  is  it?"  we  would  be  more  correct 
if  we  asked.  "How  warm  is  it?"  Instead  of 
thinking,  '  ({own  to  ten  above  zero  Fahren- 
heit." it  would  be  more  accurate  to  think,  "up 
to  }ti(.»  Absolute."  The  temperature  is  the 
same  by  cither  reading,  but  the  latter  suggests 
more  clearly  how  much  heat  still  is  present 
even  in  "cold"  air. 

Ac  tually,  air  at  zero  Fahrenheit  has  only  14 
per  cent  less  heat  than  air  at  70°  Fahrenheit. 
The  air  is  never  w  ithout  some  heat  as  long  as 
its  temperature  stays  above  Absolute  Zero. 
Between  that— 459°  below  zero  Fahrenheit— 
and  Fahrenheit's  "freezing"  32°,  there  are 
491 c  of  heat.  By  using  Freon-filled  coils  in 
contact  with  the  heat-containing  air,  the  ma- 
chine picks  up  this  heat— no  matter  how 
"cold"  the  air— then  concentrates  it  in  the 
condenser. 

Obviously,  the  air-to-air  heat  pump  has 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
but  when  General  Electric  and  West- 
inghouse  determined  to  enter  the  heat  pump 
business,  they  decided  to  manufacture  only 
this  type.  It  w  orks  anyw  here,  of  course.  There 
is  no  well  to  dig,  no  grid  of  piping  to  be  put 
underground,  no  wTater  supply  to  be  depended 
on.  An  air-to-air  heat  pump  is  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  simplest  way;  merely  by  connect- 
ing it  with  a  house's  air  duct  heating  system 
and  then  plugging  it  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  air-to-air  heat 
pump  labors  under  certain  handicaps  in  cer- 
tain specific  situations.  The  chief  of  these  is 
climate.  In  northern  latitudes  on  the  coldest 
days,  which  is  w  hen  it  is  most  needed,  the  air- 
source  pump  is  at  its  least  efficient.  If  the  out- 
door air  is  zero  Fahrenheit,  the  machine  has  a 

srreat  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  hence  ttses  a 
o 

great  deal  of  elec  tric  current,  to  keep  the  air 
indoors  at  seventy.  It  can  do  it  if  it  is  big 
enough  and  powerful  enough,  but  such  a  ma- 
chine  would  possess  a  large  excess  of  cooling 
capacity  for  the  summer  weather  of  the  region 
it  was  in.  Generally,  therefore,  an  air-to-air 
heat  pump  lor  home  use  is  engineered  for 
moderate  climates— where  the  summer-to- 
winter  temperature  range  is  not  extreme  and 
where  the  heating-cooling  time  requirements 
are  about  equal. 

"What  happens  here,"  you  ask,   "if  the 
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weather  does  get  too  cold  for  the  heat  pump 
to  handle?" 

For  the  few  occasions  when  temperatures 
drop  to  abnormal  lows,  most  heat  pumps- 
just  in  case— usually  have  built-in  Calrod 
booster  heaters.  They  go  on  automatically 
when  needed.  Their  use  avoids  the  need  for 
having  an  overpowered  pump  whose  ma- 
chinery would  be  consuming  more  current 
than  necessary  all  the  time,  just  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  occasional  cold  snaps— which 
probably  amount  to  less  than  one  or  two  per 
cent  of  the  days  of  the  year. 

Any  prospective  home-builder  can  see  from 
the  above  what  the  answers  wTill  be  if  he  ever 
asks  himself,  "Would  a  heat  pump  be  the 
thing  for  me?  What  type  would  be  best?" 
The  nature  of  the  climate  and  country  he 
builds  in  are  the  determinants.  If  water  is 
hard  to  come  by,  he'll  probably  choose  a 
ground  or  air  system.  If  the  region  has  below- 
zero  winters,  he  will  consider  water-to-air,  if 
water  is  easily  accessible  and  plentiful;  and,  if 
it  is  not,  then  ground-to-air. 

That  settled,  he  will  probably  want  to 
knowr  three  more  things.  What  other  special 
advantages  will  the  heat  pump  bring?  What 
will  it  cost  to  operate?  How  much  of  an  origi- 
nal investment,  first  purchase  price,  is  it  going 
to  be? 

Hoic  Much  Will  It  Cost? 

The  manufacturers  can,  of  course,  show 
the  prospective  buyer  of  a  heat  pump 
innumerable  superiorities  over  conven- 
tional heating-cooling  systems;  and  their  list 
is  not  an  unimpressive  one. 

To  begin  with,  your  house  heat  pump  is  a 
neat-looking,  attractive  package  that  can  go 
practically  anywhere.  A  typical  air-to-air 
domestic  unit  looks  like  a  gray-green  office 
filing  cabinet,  stands  about  head  high,  and 
takes  up  little  more  than  2i/2  by  4  feet  of 
floor  space.  Connected  with  a  house's  air 
duct  system  and  an  electric  current  outlet,  it 
can  be  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  garage,  put 
in  the  unfinished  attic,  or  even  hidden  in  a 
closet.  A  church  in  Mobile.  Alabama,  having 
no  other  free  space,  put  its  heat  pump  in  the 
steeple. 

Using  a  heat  pump,  your  house  will  need 
no  chimney  (a  saving  of  probably  $500  when 
you  build  that  new  home)  and  no  fuel  storage 
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tank  or  bin.  It  will  never  he  contaminated 
1>\  the  I  nines  or  gases  of  imperfect  combus- 
tion, and  fire  danger  (20  per  cent  of  home  fires 
are  caused  1>\  heating  apparatus)  will  be  prac- 
tically nil.  There  will  be  no  furnace  ash  and 
no  oil-burner  soot  to  smudge  up  the  window 
drapes.  Dust  in  the  house  will  be  reduced 
to  negligible  amounts  (less  work  for  the 
housewife)  because  the  mac  hine  filters  all  the 
air  that  enters  the  ducts.  Humidity,  no  mat- 
ter how  clamp  the  weather,  will  be  completely 
controlled,  and  from  cellar  to  attic  nothing 
in  the  house  will  rust,  mold,  or  mildew. 
There  will  be  quiet.  No  roaring  air  blasts,  as 
some  traditional  heating  systems  have,  since 
the  heat  pump's  fans  circulate  both  the  hot 
and  cold  air  so  gently. 

0n<  i  the  machine  is  installed  and  operat- 
ing, von  will  really  have  push-button 
weather— without  having  to  push  the 
button.  The  double-action  thermostat,  once 
set,  say,  at  70°  and  85°,  will  turn  on  the  heat 
if  your  rooms  drop  below  the  former  tem- 
perature, turn  on  the  cold  if  they  rise  above 
the  latter,  summer  and  winter,  month  in  and 
month  out,  without  your  ever  needing  to 
touch  it  again. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  machine  which 
will  bring  you  this  domestic  millennium  is 
already  competitive  with  the  cost  of  operating 
traditional  heating-cooling  systems  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Operating  costs  for  a 
house  in  a  typical  heating  season  in  Tampa. 
Florida— a  region  made  to  order  for  heat 
pumps— have  been  reported  as  $253  for  elec- 
tric strip  heating,  $234  for  manufactured  gas, 
$77  for  fuel  oil,  and  oidy  $57  for  heat  pump 
heat.  In  another  Florida  test,  Typhoon  water- 
to-air  heat  pumps  produced  75,000  NT  Us  of 
heat  for  seven  and  a  half  cents,  while  oil 
required  eleven  c  ents  plus,  and  manufac  tured 
gas,  over  thirty  cents. 

More  impressive,  perhaps,  were  some  re- 
sults produced  in  a  more  northerly  region: 
Kansas.  Here,  in  a  test  of  six  houses  in  the 
country,  the  heat  pump  produced  a  million 
BTUs  for  $1.31,  while  the  same  from  fuel  oil 
cost  SI. 53,  and  from  liquid  petroleum  $1.88. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  key 
question  is  this:  "What  are  the  electric  power 
rates  in  your  region?"  In  general,  if  rates 
where  you  live  are  two  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour,  a  heat  pump  for  year-round  home  use 


can  give  other  systems  a  run  for  their  money. 
If  your  rates  should  be  one  and  a  half  cents, 
or  lower,  as  they  are  in  some  big  hydro-electric 
development  areas,  a  heat  pump  in  the  house 
can  be  economically  competitive  even  in  zero 
weather  regions.  So  if  you  live  in  parts  of  the 
country  like  the  Bonneville  Dam  region  of 
the  northwest,  or  south  near  TVA  (rates,  in 
some  instances,  as  low  as  three  quarters  of  a 
cent  per  kilowatt  hour),  the  heat-pump 
method  is  already  as  economical  a  way  to  heat 
your  home  as  any. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  (national  aver- 
age kilowatt-hour  rate  runs  about  2.75  cents) 
heat  pumps  probably  will  not  come  into  wide- 
spread use  until  lower  power  rales  are  avail- 
able for  them,  although  the  heat  pump  indus- 
try is  optimistic  about  its  prospects  even  with- 
out special  rates  for  its  products.  Power  com- 
panies like  heat-pump  business.  It  is  non- 
seasonal— that  is,  year  round.  Moreover,  the 
companies  see  in  the  heat  pump  a  potential 
market  for  sale  of  power  which  probably  sur- 
passes anything  in  sight. 

"The  heat  pump  in  fairly  general  use."  one 
prophet  in  the  industry  has  predicted,  "could 
double  or  triple  the  use  of  electric  power  in 
American  homes;  extensive  use  could  quad- 
ruple it." 

Power  rates,  however,  are  not  the  only 
factor  which  can  affect  heat  pump  operating 
costs.  There  is  another  important  one,  which 
is  technological:  better  and  more  efficient 
heat  pumps.  This  means  machines  w  hic  h  take 
in  one  kilowatt  ol  electricity  and  produce 
lour  or  five  in  equivalent  heat  units,  instead 
of  taking  in  one  and  turning  out  three,  as 
now.  (The  theoretical  possibility  is  six  or 
seven.)  The  increase  in  efficiency  may  be 
brought  about  in  a  number  of  ways:  by  better 
refrigerants,  improved  compressors,  or  im- 
proved heat-transfer-surface  design.  Such  heat 
pumps  are  feasible,  and  Westinghou.se  already 
has  one  heating  and  cooling  a  company  build- 
ing in  California  which  turns  out  a  perform- 
ance ratio  of  five  to  one. 

A HEAT  pump's  first  cost,  its  purchase 
price,  will  probably  deter  more  buyers 
than  will  its  operating  costs.  At  this 
writing,  the  initial  expense  for  one  ol  the 
machines  is  likely  to  be  considerably  above 
the  cost  of  buying  and  installing  a  conven- 
tional heating  system,  whether  coal,  oil,  or 
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gas.  But  the  heat  pump  will  not  cost  so  much 
more  than  would  a  conventional  home-heat- 
ing system  <in<l  home-air-conditioning  system 
—a  combination  which  is  now  becoming 
rather  common  in  our  South. 

The  heat  pump  comes  about  15  to  20  per 
cent  higher  than  the  two-system  heating-cool- 
ing arrangement.  General  Electric's  lowest 
priced  heat  pump,  the  Weathertron,  three 
horsepower  and  suitable  tor  a  small-to- 
medium-sized  house,  today  costs  you  $2,400. 
West in^ho use  s  mac  hine  of  like  capacity,  is 
$2,300. 

To  these  prices  must  he  added  heating' 
system  installation  charges  (as  for  air  ducts 
if  a  house  does  not  already  have  them)  and 
electrical  wiring.  However,  one  firm  (Amer- 
ican Coils  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey)  in 
some  sections  sells  its  small-house  model  for 
$1,700,  with  the  price  including  the  provision 
of  an  adequate  water  well.  Another  make 
(Typhoon)  sells  for  as  low  as  $1,570. 

These  initial  investment  costs  are  prob- 
ably out  of  reach  for  the  average  owner 
of  an  average  house.  Told  this,  how- 
ever, heat  pump  enthusiasts  today  reply: 
"Maybe  .  .  .  but  wait  a  while.  The  heat  pump 
for  homes  has  only  been  two  or  three  years  on 
the  market.  Remember  that  the  household 
refrigerator's  price  in  its  first  years  was  also 


way  out  of  reach  for  the  low-income  man.  In 
1920  its  average  price  was  $600.  By  1934  that 
pric  e  had  dropped  71  per  cent.  The  same  sort 
of  thing  will  happen  with  heat  pumps." 

If  it  does— and  given  large  volume  sales  and 
production  it  well  may— heat  pumps  installed 
in  small  homes  would  then  cost  around  $500 
to  $600,  a  price  which  should  make  them 
competitive  even  with  heating  systems  alone, 
without  air-conditioning. 

The  chances  are,  however,  that  by  then  heat 
pumps  will  be  doing  more  around  the  house 
than  just  heating  and  cooling  it.  A  heat  pump 
already  in  the  pilot  model  stage  includes  a 
domestic  water  heater  which  is  more  econom- 
ical—so it  is  claimed— than  our  regular  elec- 
tric-resistance heaters.  Another  attachment  is 
a  dish-towel  drier  which  uses  the  heat  thrown 
away  by  your  kitchen  refrigerator.  In  other 
words,  the  heat  pump  of  a  dozen  years  from 
now  can  very  easily  be  a  multiple-chore  ma- 
chine—a single  unit  which  will  be  able  to  heat 
the  house,  cool  it,  heat  water,  keep  cold  the 
kitchen  refrigerator,  run  the  freezer,  and 
provide  heat  for  the  home-laundry  clothes 
drier. 

Then  one  might  well  say,  "What  a  ma- 
chine!"—and  wonder,  perhaps,  how  Professor 
Thomson  would  view  the  vindication  of  his 
idea,  modestly  proposed  to  the  Philosophical 
Society  a  hundred  years  ago. 


The  Courage  That  My  Mother  Had 

EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY 

The  courage  that  my  mother  had 
Went  with  her,  and  is  with  her  still: 
Rock  from  New  England  quarried; 
Now  granite  in  a  granite  hill. 

The  golden  brooch  my  mother  wore 
She  left  behind  for  me  to  wear; 
I  have  no  thing  I  treasure  more: 
Yet,  it  is  something  I  could  spare. 

Oh,  if  instead  she'd  left  to  me 
The  thing  she  took  into  the  gravel- 
That  courage  like  a  rock,  which  she 
Has  no  more  need  of,  and  I  have. 


Copyright  1954  by  Norma  Millay  Ellis 


Let's  Look  at  the  Record 


An  Open  Letter  to  his  Countrymen 
by  Mark  Twain 


HAVE    PRE  I  I  V    MUCH  MADE 

up  my  mind  to  run  for 
President.  What  the  coun- 
try  wants  is  .1  candidate 
who  cannot  be  injured  by 
investigation  ol  his  past 
history  so  that  the  enemies 
of  the  party  will  be  unable 
to  rake  up  anything  against  him  that  nobody 
ever  heard  ol  before.  II  you  know  the  worst 
about  a  candidate  to  begin  with,  every  attempt 
to  spring  things  on  him  will  be  checkmated. 
Now  I  am  <>oing  to  enter  the  field  with  an 
open  record.  I  am  going  to  own  up  in  advance 
to  all  the  wickedness  I  have  done,  and  if  any 
Congressional  committee  is  disposed  to  prowl 
around  my  biography  in  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing any  dark  and  deadly  deed  that  I  have 
secreted,  why— let  it  prowl. 

In  the  first  place,  1  admit  that  I  treed  a 
rheumatic  grandfather  of  mine  in  the  winter 
of  1850.  He  was  old  and  inexpert  in  climbing 
trees,  but  with  the  heartless  brutality  that  is 
characteristic  of  me  I  ran  him  out  of  the  front 
door  in  his  nightshirt  at  the  point  of  a  shot- 
gun and  caused  him  to  bowl  up  a  maple 
tree,  where  he  remained  all  night,  while  I 
emptied  shot  into  his  legs.  I  did  this  because 
he  snored.  I  will  do  it  again  if  ever  I  have 
another  grandfather.  I  am  as  inhuman  now  as 
I  was  in  1850. 

I  candidly  acknowledge  that  I  ran  away  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  My  friends  have 
tried  to  smooth  over  this  fac  t  by  asserting  that 
1  did  so  lor  the  purpose  of  imitating  Wash- 
ington, who  went  into  the  woods  at  Valley 
Forge  lor  the  pin  pose  of  saying  his  prayers.  It 
was  a  miserable  subterfuge.  I  struck  out  in  a 
straight  line  lor  the  Tropic  of  Canc  e  r  because 
I  was  scared.  I  wanted  my  country  saved,  but 
I  preferred  to  have  somebody  else  save  it. 
I  entertain  that  preference  vet.  1 1  the  bubble 
reputation  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  can- 
non's mouth,  I  am  willing  to  go  there  for  it, 
provided  the  cannon  is  empty.  II  it  is  loaded, 
my  immortal  and  inflexible  purpose  is  to  get 
over  the  fence  and  go  home. 


My  invariable  practice  in  war  has  been  to 
bring  out  of  every  light  two-thirds  more  men 
than  when  I  went  in.  This  seems  to  me  to 
he  Napoleonic  in  its  grandeur. 

My  financ  ial  views  are  of  the  most  dec  ided 
character,  hut  they  are  not  likely,  perhaps,  to 
increase  my  popularity  with  the  advocates  ol 
inflation.  I  do  not  insist  upon  the  special 
supremacy  <>l  rag  money  or  hard  money.  The 
great  fundamental  principle  of  my  life  is  to 
take  any  kind  I  can  get. 

The  rumor  that  I  buried  a  chad  aunt  under 
my  grapevine  was  correct.  The  vine  needed 
Fertilizing,  my  aunt  had  to  be  buried,  and 

I  dedicated  her  to  this  high  purpose.  Does 
that  unfit  me  for  the  Presidency? 

The  Constitution  of  our  country  does  not 
say  so.  No  other  citizen  was  ever  considered 
unworthy  of  this  office  because  he  enriched 
his  grapevines  with  his  dead  relatives.  Whv 
should  1  be  selected  as  the  first  victim  of  an 
absurd  prejudice? 

I  admit,  also,  that  I  am  not  a  friend  of  the 
poor  man.  I  regard  the  poor  man,  in  his 
present  condition,  as  so  much  wasted  raw 
material.  Cut  up  and  properly  canned,  he 
might  be  made  useful  to  fatten  the  natives 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands  and  to  improve  our 
export  trade  with  that  region.  I  shall  recom- 
mend legislation  upon  the  subject  in  my  first 
message.  My  campaign  cry  will  he:  "Desic- 
cate  the  poor  workingman;  stuff  him  into 
sausage." 

Tliese  are  about  the  worst  parts  of  my 
record.  On  them  I  come  before  the  country. 

II  my  country  don't  want  me.  I  will  go  hack 
again.  But  1  recommend  myself  as  a  sale  man 
—a  man  who  starts  from  the  basis  of  total 
depravity  and  proposes  to  be-  fiendish  to  the 
last. 

-Kansas  City  Journal,  June  15,  1879. 
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The  President  of  Yale  surveys  the  long  battle  between  util- 
itarian and  liberal  education  .  .  .  how  it  started  2,500  years 
ago  .  .  .  what  it  has  done  to  American  schools  .  .  .  and 
what  it  means  for  this  generation  of  students  and  parents. 


What  We  Don 't  Knoiv 
Will  Hurt  Us 

The  Power  of  Liberal  Education 
A.  Whitney  Griswold 


The  conflict  which  rages  around  our 
schools  is  not  a  conflict  between  public 
and  private  institutions.  It  is  a  conflict 
between  two  different  types  of  learning.  Un- 
til we  understand  it  as  such,  we  are  not  likely 
to  solve  its  many  problems— the  acute  and 
worsening  shortage  of  teachers  and  school- 
rooms,  the  deepening  financial  crisis,  and  the 
curric  ular  confusion  that  fill  the  headlines. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  this  conflict,  its 
tac  tics,  polemics,  and  political  pros  and  cons, 
its  chief  casualty  has  been  the  liberal  arts. 
Yet  of  all  learning,  arid  to  all  learning,  the 
wisest  men  of  every  generation— from  the  age 
of  Pericles  (o  the  age  of  Eisenhower— have 
deemed  these  studies  the  most  essential. 

The  liberal  arts  have  constituted  the  basic 
studies  from  which  all  phases  of  the  educa- 
tional process— general,  vocational,  profes- 
sional; elementary,  secondary,  and  higher- 
draw  nourishment  and  without  which  they 
languish  and  fail.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  in  the  fifth  century  of  Oxford  and 
a  quarter  century  before  the  founding  of  the 
first  American  university,  Francis  Bacon  per- 
ceived this  relationship  and  stated  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

First  therefore,  amongst  so  many  great 
foundations  of  colleges  in  Europe  I  find  it 
strange  that  they  are  all  dedicated  to  pro- 
fessions, and  none  left  free  to  arts  and 
sciences  at  huge.  Foi  if  men  judge  that 
learning  should  be  referred  to  action,  they 
judge  well,  but  in  this  they  fall  into  the 


error  described  in  the  ancient  fable,  in 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  did  sup- 
pose the  stomach  had  been  idle,  because  it 
neither  performed  the  office  ol  motion,  as 
the  limbs  do,  nor  of  sense,  as  the  head  doth, 
but  yet  notwithstanding  it  is  the  stomach 
that  digesteth  and  distributeth  to  all  the 
rest.  So  if  any  man  think  philosophy  and 
universality  to  be  idle  studies,  he  doth  not 
consider  that  all  professions  are  from  thence 
served  and  supplied.  And  this  I  take  to  be 
a  great  cause  that  hath  hindered  the  pro- 
gression of  learning,  because  these  funda- 
mental knowledges  have  been  studied  but 
in  passage.  For  if  you  will  have  a  tree  bear 
more  fruit  than  it  hath  used  to  do,  it  is  not 
any  thing  you  can  do  to  the  boughs,  but  it 
is  the  stirring  of  the  earth  and  putting  new 
mould  about  the  roots  that  must  work  it. 

No  one  since  Bacon  has  improved  upon  his 
statement  of  the  case. 

Why  has  it  been  so  difficult  for  us  to 
perceive  the  role  of  the  liberal  arts? 
One  reason  is  the  nature  of  the  con- 
troversy in  which  American  education  is  now 
involved.  A  second  Battle  of  the  Books  is  in 
progress— and,  as  in  the  first,  the  "quarrel  is 
so  inflamed  by  the  warm  heads  of  either 
faction,  and  the  pretensions  somewhere  or 
other  so  exorbitant,  as  not  to  admit  the  least 
overtures  of  accommodation."  At  times  the 
quarrel  seems  as  pointless  as  Englishmen 
criticizing  Germans  for  not  speaking  English, 
or  golfers  ridiculing  tennis  players  for  playing 
tennis  with  rackets  instead  of  golf  sticks. 
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rhere  is  an  exchange  of  invective  but  no 
exchange  of  meaning. 

I  his  quarrel  has  confused  the  issue.  The 
adversaries  in  Swift's  satire  were  ancient 
versus  modern  learning,  as  Swift  knew  them 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  first 
glance,  today's  adversaries  would  seem  to  be 
their  lineal  descendants:  the  same  Ancients 
(who  by  now  have  recruited  most  ol  Swift's 
Moderns  including  Swift  himself)  versus  the 
Moderns  of  1954.  A  closer  look  reveals  that 
this  is  not  precisely  the  case.  It  would  appear 
from  the  polemics  that  the  Ancients  were  now 
opposed  by  a  wholly  different  adversary 
known  as  instrumentalism.  which  sprang  full- 
flowered  from  the  brow  of  John  Dewey  and 
entered  the  lists  against  classical  learning 
barely  half  a  century  ago.  It  would  seem  that 
most  of  the  troubles  or  triumphs  of  American 
education  (depending  upon  how  one  looks  at 
them)  had  resulted  from  the  application  of 
this  brand-new  American  invention  to  the 
educational  process. 

Such  an  oversimplification  of  history  dis- 
torts the  educational  problem  and 
hinders  its  solution.  Granting  the  con- 
siderable (and  demonstrable)  influence  of  Mr. 
Dewey  and  his  followers  on  our  educational 
system,  particularly  upon  our  teachers'  col- 
leges and  public  schools,  it  has  been  but  one 
of  many  historical  forces  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  present  situation. 

Let  us  take  another  look  at  today's  Battle 
of  the  Books.  If  its  adversaries  are  not  logical 
counterparts  of  Swift's,  what  are  they?  They 
are  proponents  of  two  different  types  of  learn- 
ing which  have  existed  and  competed  with 
one  another  since  ancient  times— not  as  old 
versus  new,  but  as  two  distinct  sets  of  pur- 
poses and  methods.  The  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  liberal  arts  were  first  defined 
by  the  Greeks.  They  are  expounded  in  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  and  though 
they  have  passed  through  ancient,  medieval, 
and  modern  phases,  they  still  retain  their 
original  meaning.  They  are  not  a  body  of 
revealed  truths  or  logical  absolutes  or  a  quan- 
tum of  knowledge.  They  are  studies  designed 
to  develop  to  capacity  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  powers  of  the  individual.  Their  aim 
is  to  make  the  most  of  a  man  in  order  that  he- 
may  make  the  most  of  his  calling,  his  cultural 
opportunities,  and  his  responsibilities  as  a 


citizen.  Such  was  the  meaning  of  the  liberal 
arts  in  Plato's  time  and  such  is  it  today. 

Instrumentalism  is  just  as  old  as  the  liberal 
arts  and  fundamentally  just  as  consistent  in 
meaning.  In  current  usage,  instrumentalism 
has  become  a  synonym  for  pragmatism,  espe- 
cially as  applied  to  education.  Essentiallv  it 
means  the  identification  of  truth  with  utility. 
That  is  true  or  good  which  works,  which  ac- 
complishes results,  or  which  gives  emotional 
satisfaction  to  the  believer. 

"The  true,  to  put  it  very  briefly,"  William 
James  once  wrote  in  a  summary  of  prag- 
matism, "is  only  the  expedient  in  the  way  ol 
thinking,  just  as  the  'right'  is  only  the  expedi- 
ent in  the  way  of  our  behaving.  Expedient 
in  almost  any  fashion;  and  expedient  in  the 
long  run  and  on  the  whole,  of  course." 

These  words  should  not  be  read  out  of 
moral  context.  Both  James  and  Dewey  be- 
lieved that  immorality,  even  according  to 
traditional  standards,  would  be  found  inex- 
pedient. But  the  words  forge  a  link  with  the 
Sophists  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  whose 
slogan  was  "Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things" 
and  whose  intensely  practical  instruction  in 
law.  rhetoric,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  versatile 
Hippias,  in  almost  any  trade,  emphasized  the 
subjective  desires  of  their  pupils  and  their 
satisfaction  in  utilitarian  skills  and  occupa- 
tions. 

I leave  for  the  moment  the  relative  merits 
of  these  two  educational  philosophies. 
Liberal  education  has  periodically  dried 
up  in  formalism  and  is  never  proof  against 
illiberal  teaching.  Bacon  himself  takes  certain 
contemporary  Cambridge  professors  to  task 
for  teaching  "words  and  not  matter."  Form 
without  substance,  polish  without  purpose, 
have  always  been  a  "distemper  of  learning"  to 
the  liberal  arts.  If  we  think  of  utilitarian  edu- 
cation in  the  sense  of  occupational  training, 
we  will  find  that  it  has  always  had  a  re- 
spectable place  in  society:  it  had  such  a  place 
in  the  medieval  Guild  system;  it  has  it  in  our 
secondary  schools  today. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  of  it  in  the 
sense  of  instrumentalism.  this  too  has  made1 
useful  contributions  to  the  educational  pro- 
cess, espec  ially  at  the  level  of  elemental  v  edu- 
cation. My  point  here,  however,  is  not  the 
respective  merits  of  liberal  and  utilitarian 
education  but  their  common  antiquity.  Once 
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this  is  appreciated  the  present  dispute  assumes 
its  true  character.  It  is  not  a  dispute  between 
Ancients  and  Moderns,  or  tradition  and  inven- 
tion. It  is  a  dispute  between  two  Ancients 
which  has  been  <>oino  on  a  lono-  time. 

II 

Another  thing  the  Sophists  and  instru- 
/%     mental  ists  have  in  common  is  that  each 

/  %  arose  in  answer,  as  it  were,  to  a  specific 
set  of  practical  demands.  All  philosophy  re- 
flects its  times,  in  language  and  metaphor  if 
not  in  theory.  Even  Plato,  with  his  insistence 

upon  the  independent  reality  of  ideas,  was 
sensitive  to  the  conditions  in  which  he  lived. 
But  while  Plato  towered  over  his  times,  the 
Sophists  fitted  into  them  as  hand  into  glove. 
The  Sophists  were  a  group  of  professional 
teachers  who  responded  to  the  demands  of 
young  men  for  practical  education  that  would 
help  them  get  ahead  in  the  world.  Some  of 
these  young  men  were  members  of  a  rising 
plutocracy  and  anxious  for  instruction  in  the 
ways  of  a  democracy.  Others  were  just  look- 
ing for  careers,  uninterested  in  philosophy 
and  the  arts  but  eager  to  learn  a  trade.  To  all 
of  these  demands,  the  Sophists  responded  with 
a  body  of  teachings  and  a  point  of  view  so 
congenial  to  modern  pragmatism  that  Schiller, 
the  English  pragmatist.  called  himself  their 
disciple.  For  all  the  latter-day  strictures  upon 
them,  their  teachings  flourished  in  the  same 
society  that  sustained  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Pragmatism  made  its  modern  appearance 
in  the  United  States  toward  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  in  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth  in  the  writings  of  C.  S.  Peirce, 
William  James,  and  John  Dewey.  These  were 
the  years  in  which  the  United  States  was 
passing  through  a  highly  self-conscious  phase 
of  nationalism  that  expressed  itself  in  our  war 
with  Spain  and  a  short-lived  flurry  of  im- 
perialism. Business  was  booming,  and  obsess- 
ing our  thoughts  and  energies  to  a  degree 
unparalleled  in  history.  These  trends  were 
accompanied  by  an  exuberant  nativism  that 
strove  for  expression  in  our  c  ultural  life.  Ties 
with  the  past,  and  with  older  civilizations, 
were  being  cut.  Optimism,  improvisation, 
and  Americanism  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  doctrine  more  per- 
fectly suited  to  these  conditions  and  attitudes 
than  pragmatism. 
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Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  pragmatism 
in  the  form  of  instrumentalism  as  Dewey  and 
his  followers  applied  it  to  our  schools.  The 
first  hall  of  the  present  century  saw  changes 
in  the  character  and  composition  of  our 
schools,  particularly  our  secondary  schools; 
this  doctrine  was  ideally  suited  to  accom- 
modate them.  Because  of  the  decisive  part 
secondary  education  plays  in  liberal  education 
—which  must  begin  in  high  school  if  it  is  to 
begin  at  all— it  will  repay  us  to  consider  some 
of  these  changes  in  detail.  To  sum  them  up, 
they  produced,  as  though  from  dragon's  teeth, 
an  enormous  new  secondary  school  popula- 
tion, most  of  which  was  entirely  innocent  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  their  purposes.  The  de- 
mand placed  upon  our  schools  for  the  kind 
of  utilitarian  education  that  the  young- 
Athenians  demanded  of  the  Sophists  was  over- 
whelming. The  schools  rose  to  meet  the 
demand  with  the  ancient  doctrine  of  instru- 
mentalism. 

The  brunt  of  this  new  educational  bur- 
den was  borne  by  our  public  secondary 
schools.  Compulsory  school-attendance 
laws  and  child-labor  laws  gradually  ac- 
cumulated throughout  the  states  with  the 
effect  of  keeping  in  school  boys  and  girls 
who  used  to  quit  after  the  eighth  grade.  As 
automatic  machinery  developed  and  the  labor 
market  became  more  crowded,  labor  union 
policies  had  the  same  effect.  The  appeal  of 
secondary  education  whether  for  some  voca- 
tion, for  life,  or,  via  higher  education,  for  a 
profession,  became  more  positive  and  more 
popular.  As  college  degrees  became  standard 
requirements  for  entrance  into  the  professions 
and  all  but  standard  for  many  types  of  busi- 
ness, high  school  diplomas  acquired  a  similar 
if  lesser  material  value.  Meanwhile,  as  a  force 
in  itself  and  a  prime  mover  behind  all  these 
laws  and  policies,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  rose  from  76,000.000  to  150,- 
000,000. 

The  results  of  these  trends  reveal  them- 
selves in  three  dramatic  sets  of  figures.  From 
1910  to  1940  the  percentage  of  the  14-to-15- 
year  age  group  in  the  nation's  labor  force 
declined  from  30  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  the  17-year  age  group  enrolled 
in  high  school  rose  from  30  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent;  and  the  total  high  school  population 
increased  from  1,111,000  to  7,113,000.  The 
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( ompai  able  increase  of  enrollment  in  ele- 
mentary education  in  these  three  decades  was 
from  18,450,000  to  21,050,000.  In  other 
words,  while  elementary  school  enrollment  in- 
creased by  less  than  one-sixth,  high  school  in- 
creased In  more  than  six  times.  From  1000  to 
1950  it  rose  from  around  10  per  cent  to  75 
per  cent  of  its  age  group.  What  this  amounted 
to  was  the  creation,  almost  overnight,  of  a 
huge  new'  educational  population. 

In  curricular  preference  this  population 
was  overwhelmingly  vocational.  A  dis- 
proportionately large  part  of  it  consisted 
of  the  children  of  immigrants.  These  immi- 
grants poured  into  the  country  in  such  num- 
bers in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  (over  a 
million  a  year  for  six  of  the  years  betwee  n 
1900  and  1920)  that  their  total  number  to- 
gether with  their  children  reached  a  peak  of 
38,000,000.  At  no  time  between  1900  and 
1950  was  it  below  25,000,000.  In  1920,  for 
example,  it  stood  at  35,000.000.  exactly  a  third 
of  our  total  population  of  105,000,000. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  this  group 
of  immigrant  and  recent  immigrant  origin 
lacked  even  a  smattering  of  liberal  education 
or  comprehension  of  its  purposes.  Allowing 
for  exceptions— more  numerous  among  cer- 
tain national  and  cultural  groups  than  among 
others— the  typical  immigrant  of  these  years 
was  a  person  of  humble  origin  and  circum- 
stances who  had  been  denied  access  to  liberal 
education  by  the  highly  selective  educational 
systems  prevailing  abroad.  Hcwv  therefore 
could  he  be  expected  to  understand  it  and 
transmit  its  motivations  to  his  children?  If 
he  had  ever  thought  of  the  liberal  arts  at  all, 
the  chances  are  it  was  as  one  of  the  aristocratic 
class  privileges  which  he  had  come  to  America 
to  escape.  I  know  that  with  some  it  worked 
the  other  way,  and  that  among  these  men  and 
women  are  some  of  the  staunchest  supporters 
of  liberal  education  the  country  has  ever  had. 
But  the  rank  and  file  were  innocents. 

It  was  precisely  this  group,  morever,  that 
the  child-labor  and  school-attendance  laws 
forced  into  our  high  schools  in  greatest  num- 
bers, since  it  was  from  them  that  so  much  of 
our  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  fac  tory  labor 
was  recruited.  Schools  take  their  character  not 
only  from  their  pupils  but  from  parents, 
whether  the  parental  influence  (or  lack  of  it) 
stems  from  home,  parent-teachers  association, 


ballot-box,  or  school  board.  The  schools  can- 
not set  and  maintain  standards  unless  parents 
understand  and  support  them.  My  point  is 
not  that  our  foreign  population  opposed  lib- 
eral education.  It  is  that  through  lack  of 
previous  opportunity  they  failed  to  compre- 
hend it  and  therefore  failed  to  support  it.  We 
may  weigh  the  effect  of  this  failure  upon  the 
liberal  arts  by  asking  ourselves  what  the  effect 
on  curriculum  might  have  been  if  they  all  had 
been  graduates  of  European  universities:  or 
American  colleges;  or,  for  that  matter,  of 
American  public  high  schools  of  an  earlier 
generation. 

Our  immigrant  population  was  not  the  only 
such  weight  in  these  scales.  Among  our  native 
population  fifteen  million  Negro  citizens, 
heretofore  lacking  any  but  the  most  primitive 
educational  opportunities,  became  rightful 
claimants  to  the  benefits  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. For  want  of  previous  opportunity  they 
too  lacked  comprehension  of  the  liberal  arts. 
In  1920  their  number  was  10,400,000.  II  we 
add  this  to  the  number  of  foreign-born  and 
their  children  in  that  year,  it  gives  us  a  total  of 
45,000,000  out  of  105,000,000  Americans,  be  - 
yond the  pale,  so  to  speak,  of  the  liberal  arts. 

Nor  does  this  complete  the  total.  Liberal 
education  characteristically  begins 
where  elementary  education  leaves  oil 
and  carries  through  to  the  end  of  college.  A 
recent  study  (General  Education  in  School 
and  College)*  places  the  most  critical  phase 
of  liberal  education  in  the  last  two  years  of 
secondary  school  and  the  Inst  two  yens 
of  college.  Certain  it  is  that  a  heavy  share  of 
responsibility  for  it  devolves  upon  secondary 
education,  not  only  in  its  curric  ulum  but  in 
disseminating  a  general  awareness  of  its  pur- 
poses and  benefits  through  society.  In  1900 
barely  10  per  cent  of  its  age  group  finished 
high  school.  Millions  of  native  white  citi/ens 
sent  their  children  to  high  school  in  the  years 
that  followed  with  no  idea  of  w  hat  liberal  edu 
cation  was  and  no  encouragement  from  home 
to  find  out.  The  frontiersman's  hostility 
toward  book  learning  was  still  strong.  Ma- 
terialism was  rampant.  Plunkiti  ol  Tammany 
Hall  spoke  with  scorn  of  "college  professors 
and  philosophers  who  go  up  in  a  balloon  to 
think  ;  and  the  voice  of  Plunkitt  was  the 
voice  of  the  nation. 

♦Published  by  Harvard  University  Press,  1951 
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Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  this  suddenly  ex- 
panded realm  of  secondary  education,  where 
from  time  immemorial  the  liberal  arts  have 
had  to  prove  themselves  in  competition  with 
utilitarian  education  ol  all  kinds— where  they 
have  alwavs  had  to  make  a  case  lor  themselves 
or  give  ground— they  gave  ground?  They  did 
not  give  it  in  an  objec  tive  test  of  merit  or  by 
dec  ision  of  policy.  They  gave  it  by  default. 

No  matter  how  or  why  the  ground  was 
given,  it  was  a  serious  setback  to  education  in 
general.  Its  seriousness  can  be  measured  not 
merely  in  hypothetical  conjectures  as  to 
human  happiness  but  in  concrete  losses  of 
manpower.  These  show  up  vividly  in  studies 
of  the  number  and  type  of  high  school  grad- 
uates entering  college  today.  From  such 
studies  two  telling  facts  appear.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  25  per  cent  of  our  high  school 
graduates  best  qualified  for  higher  education, 
40  per  cent  do  not  continue  w  ith  it  for  lack  of 
motivation.  The  second  fact  is  that  most  of 
these  intellectually  competent  vet  unmoti- 
vated young  men  and  women  come  from 
homes  representing  the  cultural  groups  and 
attitudes  we  have  been  discussing.  How  great 
a  loss  we  have  sustained  by  this  wastage  of 
human  talent  we  can  only  surmise. 

Could  the  schools  have  provided  a  better 
understanding  of  liberal  arts,  through 
their  own  teachers  and  curricula,  in 
spite  of  all  the  cultural  odds  against  them? 
I  doubt  it.  To  have  done  so  they  would  have 
needed,  first,  much  more  specific  and  power- 
ful assistance  from  parents:  but  the  parental 
tendency  was  to  default  responsibilities  to  the 
schools  and  then  criticize  the  schools  for  not 
discharging  them.  The  result  was  to  force 
into  both  liberal  and  vocational  curricula  sub- 
jects previously  treated  in  the  home  or  (at 
times)  behind  the  woodshed.  The  increasing 
secularization  of  American  life  contributed 
to  the  same  result,  causing  both  home  and 
church  to  look  to  the  schools  for  moral  dis- 
cipline. And  to  these  new  burdens,  govern- 
ment added  its  demand  for  training  in  citizen- 
ship. The  whole  imposed  upon  the  schools  a 
crude  lay  morality  of  "life  adjustment"  which 
their  hard-pressed  teachers  made  shift  to  im- 
part in  the  classroom— to  the  common  loss  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  of  really  useful  occupa- 
tional training. 

To  have  resisted  or  modified  these  trends, 
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the  schools  would  have  needed,  secondh 
much  greater  financial  support  than  was  fortl 
coming,  particularly  for  teachers'  salaries, 
know  this  is  an  old  story  and  that  it  is  some 
times  exaggerated— that  it  has  perhaps  eve: 
been  used  as  an  excuse  for  not  undertakin 
educational  reforms  which  could  at  least  hav 
been  started  without  money.  But  as  I  writ 
these  very  words,  my  morning  paper  carric 
the  headline.  "  Teacher  Scarcity  at  Critic? 
Stage."  and  a  report  from  the  President  ( 
the  American  Association  of  School  Admini 
trators  that  our  average  annual  teacher  salar 
is  S3. 600,  "With  large  numbers  getting  S2.00 
or  less."  There  is  a  direct  cause-and-effect  r< 
lationship  between  the  salary  and  the  heac 
line.  The  report  goes  on  to  recommend  th 
spending  of  S26.600.000.000  for  school  buile 
ings  during  the  next  six  years.  I  do  not  mea 
to  labor  this  all-too-familiar  argument.  Yc 
no  explanation  of  our  educational  predic; 
ment  can  possibly  ignore  it.  We  have  th 
resources  to  solve  this  financial  problem,  x 
stronger  representation  of  the  liberal  an 
among  teachers  and  students  as  well  as  anion 
parents,  school  boards,  and  taxpayers  woul 
expedite  its  solution. 

Ill  | 

To  have  put  forth  a  greater  effort  in  th 
interest  of  liberal  education,  the  schoo 
would  have  needed,  finally,  much  moi 
specific— and  sympathetic— assistance  from  th 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities  than  the 
received— particularly  from  the  universitie 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  institi 
tional  as  well  as  intellectual  continuity  bi 
tween  the  secondary  and  higher  phases  c 
liberal  education.  To  preserve  this  continuity 
two  things  are  required  above  all  other 
These  are.  first,  the  closest  possible  co-open 
tion  between  school  and  college  in  such  ma 
ters  as  the  planning  of  curriculum  and  th 
testing  and  guidance  of  students:  and.  seconc 
both  secondary  school  and  college  teache: 
trained  in  these  responsibilities.  In  the  inn 
teenth  century  such  continuity  was  ensurec 
partly  by  the  liberal  arts  curricula  prevail ir 
generally  throughout  our  secondary  schoo 
and  partly  by  the  fact  that  these  schools  r< 
cruited  their  teachers  almost  entirely  froi 
the  liberal  arts  colleges. 

Toward  the  turn  of  the  century  this  coi 
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tinuity  began  to  be  disrupted.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  exactly  hour  the  disruption  started,  but 
the  colleges  and  universities  were  at  least 
parti v  responsible.  As  the  elective  system 
gained  headway  in  the  colleges,  liberal  educa- 
tion lost  character  and  in  extreme  cases  be- 
came so  dissipated  as  to  be  hardlv  recogniza- 
ble. In  oart  the  elective  svstem  was  the  result 
of  European  ''particularly  German  |  influence 
that  emphasized  specialization  culminating 
in  graduate  work.  In  even  larger  part  it 
resulted  from  the  deficiencies  of  the  liberal 
arts  themselves,  from  their  failure  to  keep 
fresh  and  vital  and  reveal  their  meaning  to 
their  own  disciples.  It  began  in  the  1870s,  a 
good  thirtv  years  before  Dewey  published  his 
School  and  Society. 

Bv  disrupting  the  unitv  of  the  liberal  arts 
on  a  horizontal  plane  the  elective  system 
greatlv  abetted  the  disruption  of  their  con- 
tinuitv  on  a  vertical  plane.  The  result  in  cur- 
ricular  terms  was  a  tide  rip  of  vocational  and 
liberal  currents.  The  liberal  am  colleges— 
partly  out  of  conviction  and  partlv  in 
deference  to  the  professional  schools  and  the 
professions — continued  to  offer  liberal  educa- 
tion, however  diluted  bv  vocational  and  other 
electives.  and  to  require  preparation  in  the 
liberal  arts  on  the  part  of  entering  freshmen. 
The  schools  met  this  requirement  with  a  cur- 
ricular  mixture  of  liberal,  vocational,  and  life- 
adjustment  courses  in  which  the  liberal  ele- 
ment became  steadilv  more  diluted. 

T|he  results  are  epitomized  in  a  letter 
which  I  have  before  me.  It  contains  the 
transcript  of  a  high  school  senior  apply- 
ing foT  admission  to  the  liberal  arts  curriculum 
of  Yale  University.  The  transcript  shows  that 
of  twelve  junior  and  senioT  courses  offered  as 
the  first  half  of  the  liberal  arts  continuum, 
two  were  in  English,  one  in  American  History, 
and  the  other  nine  were  as  follows:  Tvping. 
Speech,  (2)  Chorus.  (2)  Physical  Education, 
Journalism.  Personality  Problems,  and  Mar- 
riage and  Eamilv.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  a 
curricular  tide  rip. 

The  sap  in  the  continuity  of  liberal  educa- 
tion between  school  and  college  grew  wider 
when  the  liberal  arts  faculties  in  the  universi- 
ties relinquished  responsibility  for  the  train- 
ing of  secondary  school  teachers  to  special 
schools  and  departments  of  education  in 
the  universities  and  to  the  newlv-founded 


teachers'  colleges.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
the  libera]  arts  were  wi 
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itutions.    It  is  - 

its  strongest  potential  ally,  the  liberal  arts 
faculties  of  the  universities. 

This  process,  which  in  its  earlv  stages  ap- 
pears to  have  been  largely  involuntarv.  was 
abetted  by  the  demand  for  teachers  that  was 

2 

It  was  further  abetted  by  the  comparablv  in- 
creasing  need    for    university   and  college 

_ 

liberal  arts  faculties  with  that  need.  The  rela- 
tively unfavorable  working  conditions,  com- 
pensation, and  intellectual  opportunities  of 
high  school  teaching  also  played  a  part. 
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:re  again  liberal  education  lost  ground 
by  default.  The  sad  part  of  it  is  that 
what  began  as  involuntary  and  almost 
imperceptible  culminated  in  disdain  and  acri- 
mony and  a  second  Battle  of  the  Books.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  become  embroiled  in  the 
battle  to  recognize  the  harmful  effect  of  this 
dissidence  on  liberal  education.  To  prepare 

3  purposes.  What 
should  have  been  a  colloquium  turned  into 
a  conflict  in  which  no  one  gained  and  libera! 
education  was  the  heaw  loser. 

The  liberal  arts  faculties  of  the  universities 
did  not  want  this  conflict  and  did  not  start  it. 
Nobody  started  it.  Like  the  death  of  Mr. 
Krook  in  Bleak  Home  it  is  an  historic  case 
of  spontaneous  combustion.  In  an  even  m^e 

faculties  have  been  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning  rh<- 

the  bargain. 
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rhe  entire  country  lias  been  the  loser  and 
the  entire  country  is  responsible  for  its  own 
loss  The  educational  process  is  indivisible. 
Eacli  part  of  it  depends  upon  every 
other  part.  I!  we  single  out  the  universities 
.is  standard-bearers  we  must  not  forset 
that  these  standards,  too,  require  the  support 
ol  parents— a  cultural  base  of  comprehen- 
sion and  sympathy— or  they  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 11  the  truth  be  told,  there  was  little 
comprehension  of  the  power  of  the  liberal  arts 
in  American  society  because  American  society 
was  incurious  and  inarticulate  concerning  its 
own  political  and  social  philosophy.  Not  since 
the  great  days  of  the  Federal  Convention,  the 
Federalist  Papers,  the  writings  and  teachings 
of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  and  the  seminal  deci- 
sions of  John  Marshall  had  we  bothered  to 
inquire  much  into  the  meaning  of  our  democ- 
racy and  the  vital  part  of  it  represented  by 
liberal  education.  The  glow  of  that  early 
enlightenment  soon  faded  in  the  American 
sky  and  while  we  remained  furiously  awake 
in  business  and  politics,  in  philosophy  we 
went  to  sleep.  We  were  not  really  roused 
from  this  sleep  and  impelled  to  re-examine 
first  principles  until  economic  collapse,  fol- 
lowed by  the  threat  of  Fascist  and  then  of 
Communist  totalitarianism,  forced  us  to  look 
into  the  meaning  of  many  things  we  had 
taken  for  granted.  Then  and  only  then  (and  I 
speak  of  the  last  two  decades)  did  we  begin  to 
discover  the  meaning  that  liberal  education 
held  for  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  Adams  and 
Jefferson. 

IV 

No  one  was  more  sympathetic  to  educa- 
tion in  all  its  phases  than  Jefferson. 
He  spoke  constantly  of  "a  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge"  as  the  corollary  to  self- 
government;  and  he  made  comprehensive 
plans  which  included  vocational  as  well  as 
liberal  education.  He  believed  that  all  Amer- 
icans should  be  taught  "reading,  writing,  and 
common  arithmetic";  that  all  should  learn 
some  useful  trade  or  calling;  and  that  all  who 
had  the  ability  should  go  just  as  far  in  higher 
education  as  their  ability  permitted  them; 
and  he  saw  no  incompatibility  between  these 
three  principles.  At  the  same  time,  as  his  per- 
sonal correspondence  and  the  whole  record  of 
his  life  reveal,  it  was  liberal  education  that 
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enriched  his  own  mind  and  spirit  and  through 
them  conveyed  transcendent  benefits  to  all 
American  education. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  Lincoln,  who  had 
almost  no  formal  education  and  whose  dis- 
covery and  use  of  liberal  education  for  this 
very  reason  offers  a  truly  pragmatic  demon- 
stration of  its  powers.  "It  was  a  wild  region," 
he  wrote  in  1859  of  Spencer  County,  Indiana, 
whither  his  uneducated  father  moved  the 
family  from  Kentucky  in  Lincoln's  eighth 
year,  "with  many  bears  and  other  wild 
animals,  still  in  the  woods."  He  went  on: 

There  I  grew  up.  There  were  some 
schools,  so  called;  but  no  qualification  was 
ever  required  of  a  teacher  beyond  "readin, 
writin,  and  cipherin"  to  the  Rule  of  Three. 
If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand  latin 
happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wizzard  (sic).  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition 
for  education.  Of  course  when  I  came  of 
age  I  did  not  know  much.  ...  I  could  read, 
write  and  cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three: 
but  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to  school 
since.  The  little  advance  I  now  have  upon 
this  store  of  education,  /  have  picked  up 
from  tune  to  time  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity. 

Whither  did  this  practical  motive  lead  him? 
It  led  him  to  English  grammar  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three;  to  Euclid  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress;  to  the  Bible;  to  Bunyan, 
Shakespeare,  Defoe,  Burns,  and  Byron;  to 
Blackstone's  Commentaries;  to  American  his- 
tory; to  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  and  Paine.  It  led 
him,  in  short,  to  liberal  education,  and  this 
in  turn  led  on  to  greater  things. 

Was  it  Lincoln's  genius  or  his  education 
that  took  him  the  rest  of  the  way?  It  was  both. 
He  was  no  towering  intellectual.  The  nature 
of  his  genius  was  that  he  so  perfectly  repre- 
sented the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  his  coun- 
try and  his  fellow  men.  Without  this  educa- 
tion he  might  have  continued  to  represent 
those  ideals  and  aspirations  in  the  back  woods 
of  Illinois.  With  the  help  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion he  represented  them,  and  not  only  repre- 
sented but  advanced  and  strengthened  them, 
for  the  world.  What' liberal  education  offered 
Lincoln  in  his  time  a  proper  diffusion  of  its 
power  through  our  educational  system  offers 
us  all  today. 

We  neglect  this  knowledge  at  our  peril. 


It  started  nineteen  years  ago,  when  a  feiv  auto  workers  met  secretly 
in  a  basement;  now  it  has  become  America's  biggest  union— 
and  a  welcome,  responsible  member  of  the  community.  A  vet- 
eran labor  reporter  tells  how  the  UAW  got  over  its  growing  pains. 


The  Union  That  Grew  Up 


An  Informal  Portrait  of  the  UAW 


Mary  Heat  on  Vorse 


Lvst  tall  I  visited  "Solidarity  House,"  the 
United  Automobile  Workers'  hand- 
J  some  new  headquarters  in  Detroit.  On 
that  particulai  day,  Emil  Mazey,  the  union's 
secretary-treasurer,  happened  to  be  talking  to 
a  delegation  from  the  government  of  Burma 
which  included  the  mayor  of  Rangoon. 

"Mr.  Mazey,"  one  of  the  Burmese  asked, 
"can  you  tell  us  about  your  early  days  and 
the  sit-down  strikes?" 

"Well,"  Mazey  replied,  "nineteen  years  ago 
we  began  meeting  secretly  in  a  basement.  .  .  ." 

Since  those  basement  days  the  auto  workers 
have  become  the  largest  union  in  America— 
and  so  famous  internationally  that  it  takes  a 
lull-time  executive  to  arrange  programs  for 
Eoreign  visitors.  The  land  on  which  the  head- 
quarters stand  was  bought  from  Edsel  Ford's 
estate  and  his  graystone  mansion  now  houses 
the  union's  health  department. 

In  that  same  period  the  UAW  has  traveled 
a  long  way  from  straight  business  trade  union- 
ism of  wages  and  hours,  to  a  program  that 
includes  the  whole  community.  I  realized  how- 
dramatic  that  journey  has  been  when  I  drove 
into  Flint,  the  automobile  town  not  far  from 
Detroit.  There  I  recognized  the  plant  (ailed 
Fisher  2.  In  the  winter  of  1937  the  late  Ellen 
Wilkinson,  a  Labor  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  I  had  been  boosted  through  the  window 
of  that  plant  to  speak  to  the  sit-down  strikers. 

The  country  was  then  on  edge  over  the  sit- 
down  strikes;  Flint  was  under  martial  law. 
General  Motors  had  refused  to  negotiate  un- 


less the  workers  first  came  out  of  the  plants. 
When  they  refused,  there  had  been  a  cry  from 
the  newspapers.  "Shoot  them  out." 

As  the  clamor  continued,  Flint  was  terrified 
by  an  enormous  demonstration  of  flying 
squadrons  of  auto  workers  from  Detroit.  Sagi- 
naw, Pontiac,  Lansing,,  and  even  Cleveland, 
to  protest  the  use  of  National  Guardsmen  to 
end  the  strike.  In  spite  of  threats  and  political 
pressure  even  from  the  White  House.  Gov- 
ernor Frank  Murphy  insisted  that  the  strike 
could  be  settled  without  bloodshed. 

What  made  Flint  unforgettable  in  the-  w  in- 
ter of  1937  was  the  spirit  of  the  workers. 
Women  left  their  homes  to  manage  motor 
pools  and  soup  kite  hens.  They  spoke  at  meet- 
ings, walked  on  picket  lines,  and  all  the  time 
they  sang.  They  chased  the  police  at  what  was 
called  the  Battle  of  bull  Run— because  the 
bulls  ran  away  from  the  women.  Fach 
women's  auxiliary  had  a  distinctive  color  lor 
its  tarn— Flint,  red:  Detroit,  green:  Saginaw, 
blue:  and  when  delegates  from  these  aux- 
iliaries swung  down  the  streets  of  Flint  to- 
gether, everyone  who  saw  them  realized  that 
"solidarity"  was  not  just  a  word. 

Many  different  fac  tors  won  thai  strike. 
There  was  Governor  Murphy's  steadfastness 
and  there  was  the  negotiating  genius  ol  John 
L.  Lewis,  then  president  ol  the  CIO.  It  was 
Roy  Reuther  who  planned  the-  strategy  ol  the 
strike  in  Chewy  4— whic  h  led  to  victory.  It 
was  Walter  Reuther  who  helped  to  cany  it 
out;    while    Victor    Reuther's    calm  voice 
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directed  the  strike  action  from  the  loud- 
speaker truck.  But  none  ol  these  things  could 
have  won  without  the  courage  ol  the  anony- 
mous workers. 

This  was  seventeen  years  ago.  W  hat  1 
found  in  Flint  last  fall  among  the 
union  members  was  that  same  spirit 
transformed  into  today's  terms  and  problems. 
Now  the  union  and  the  community  work 
together  instead  of  against  each  other. 

During  the  sit-down  strikes,  the  police  were 
anti-union.  So  was  the  community.  City  Man- 
ager Barringer  organized  the  Flint  Alliance, 
a  strike-breaking,  back-to-work  movement. 
On  the  last  clay  of  the  negotiations.  Pengally 
Hall,  the  strike  headquarters,  was  tense  with 
fear  of  a  vigilante  attack  from  the  Alliance. 

"Now  all  the  city  officials  are  co-operating 
with  us."  David  MacDonald,  then  Assistant 
to  Regional  Direc  tor  Robert  Carter  of  Region 
10.  told  me  last  fall.  "The  Chief  of  Police, 
I'll  say  without  reservation,  he  helps  us  in 
everything.  Most  of  the  eighty  civ  ic  organiza- 
tions in  Flint  have  union  representation.  A 
lew  years  ago  yon  wouldn't  have  expected  a 
General  Motors  works  manager  to  drop  into 
a  union  headquarters  to  have  a  friendly  chat 
about  some  community  matter  in  which  labor 
and  management  were  both  interested.  We 
wouldn't  have  had  a  common  meeting 
ground." 

Presently  we  drove  to  Beecher  Township 
w  here  on  [tine  8,  1953,  a  freak  tornado  razed 
over  MOO  houses,  killed  116  people,  and  in- 
jured 600  during  a  half-hour  of  violence. 

No  sooner  was  the  tornado  over  than  the 
I'AW,  along  with  the  social  agencies  of  Flint 
and  the  Red  Cross,  which  spent  altogether 
$900,000  on  relief,  moved  into  action.  Within 
a  day's  time,  the  UAW  headquarters  and 
locals  had  donated  S100.000  to  the  Disaster 
Fund  which  cared  lor  all  victims,  not  only 
union  members.  David  Mac  Donald  was  made 
its  chairman.  Weekends,  members  of  the  A  F 
of  L  building  trades  repaired  houses  of  the 
CIO  auto  workers  free  of  c  harge. 

Then  came  Operation  Tornado,  probably 
the  biggest  building-bee  in  history.  The  idea 
came  from  Father  Henry  W.  Berkemier  of 
St.  Francis  of  Asski  Church,  who  outlined 
his  plan  lor  a  tremendous  house-raising  to 
Mayor  Reigle. 

This  complicated  operation  was  planned  to 
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the  last  detail  by  local  building  contractors. 
The  AF  of  L,  Flint,  Genesee  County  Build- 
ings Council  enlisted  skilled  workers  from 
Lansing,  Saginaw,  Midland,  Detroit,  and  even 
Battle  Creek.  The  CIO  Council  assigned 
lull-time  workers.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, churches,  social  agencies,  all  helped 
in  recruiting  5,500  volunteers— ministers, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  members,  executives, 
church  people,  schoolboys,  women— who 
worked  under  the  direction  of  skilled  AF  of  L 
building  tradesmen. 

Loud-speakers  were  set  up  by  local  radio 
hams  who  called  out  what  kind  of  workers 
were  needed  lor  a  certain  home. 

A  tool-grinder  set  up  his  equipment  in  a 
field.  All  day  long  Boy  Scouts  scuttled 
through  the  crowd  bringing  tools  supplied  by 
building  contractors  to  be  sharpened. 

The  Flint  CIO  Council  which  had  been 
in  the  forefront  recruiting  workers  save 
S  1.500  extra  for  accident  insurance.  Flint 
doc  tors  and  nurses  stood  by  lor  first  aid. 
Families  signed  up  to  have  their  houses  re- 
built and  paid  for  their  ow  n  materials,  helped 
by  the  Disaster  Fund.  Most  firms  gave  their 
materials  at  cost.  Eighty  thousand  man-hours, 
valued  at  SI 60.000,  were  donated.  In  two 
days,  on  August  28  and  29,  189  houses  were 
finished  or  completely  built.  Crews  of  auto 
workers  and  building  trades  workers  raced 
each  other  to  put  up  houses— many  of  them 
of  brick  and  cement— in  a  single  day. 

Volunteers  continued  to  finish  houses  in 
their  spare  time,  until  on  October  10  and  11, 
a  second  Operation  Tornado  of  1,500  volun- 
teers built  eighteen  more  houses. 

It  was  alter  Operation  Tornado  that  the 
first  Annual  Educational  Institute  of  the 
Greater  Flint  Industrial  Union  Council 
was  held  in  the  Flint  Labor  Temple.  Panel 
discussions  were  held  on  Veterans  and  Re- 
habilitation, Children's  Services,  Recreation, 
and  the  Aged.  An  afternoon  was  given  to  the 
topics  of  community  giving  and  community 
planning.  One  panel  had  lor  its  subject 
"Labor's  Responsibility  in  the  Community." 

Flint  is  only  one  of  the  many  towns 
throughout  the  country  which  have  changed 
from  being  violently  anti-union  to  accepting 
the  union  as  part  of  the  community.  This 
change  has  not  come  about  by  chance.  Com- 
munity Services  are  not  only   part  of  the 
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I  'AW  s  program  but  of  the  whole  CIO's.  The 
dynamic  power  of  the  CAW  comes  from  an 
idea  which  Walter  Reuther  is  never  tired  ol 
repeating.  Its  core  is  that  "what  is  good  lor 
the  community  is  good  for  the  Auto 
Workers."  This  identification  with  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  is  the  motor  power  of  the  I  AW- 
CIO  philosophy. 

What  the  I  nion  Wants 

The  I  AW  CIO  is  a  massive  union- 
young,  individualistic,  born  into  fac- 
tionalism and  nurtured  on  contention, 
plagued  in  its  early  days  by  inner  struggles 
and  outlaw  strikes,  but  always  vital,  growing, 
and  reaching  out  to  new  goals. 

UAW  stands  for  International  Union 
United  Automobile,  Aircraft,  and  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America,  whose 
dues-paying  members  number  1.600.000.  Its 
net  worth  on  July  30,  1953,  was  SI 8, 167,499. 
The  UAW  makes  every  automobile  in  the 
United  States  and  the  majority  of  agricultural 
implements:  aircraft  manufacture  is  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  UAW  and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  with 
whom  the  UAW  has  a  non-raiding  and  a 
mutual  assistance  pact. 

The  union  has  added  over  200.000  new 
members  during  the  past  two  years  in  a  drive 
on  competitive  and  runaway  shops,  led  by 
vice  presidents  Richard  G.  Gosser  and  John 
L.  Li\  incrstone.  The  drive  was  financed  out 
of  a  dollar  increase  on  the  low  union  dues  of 
SI. 50  a  month.  As  I  listened  to  the  organizers 
reporting  in  from  the  field  I  realized  that  de- 
spite the  changes  in  Flint  and  elsewhere  there 
are  still  some  employers  who  fight  unions  as 
much  as  they  ever  did. 

The  biennial  convention  is  the  legislative 
body  of  the  union.  Changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  union  dues  are  decided  here,  and  the 
officials  are  elected.  Between  conventions,  the 
union  is  run  by  the  Executive  Board,  com- 
posed of  the  president,  the  secretary-treasurer, 
and  two  vice  presidents,  and  the  regional 
directors  whose  election  is  a  lively  matter. 

The  UAW  convention  with  its  2,000  dele- 
gates is  something  to  see.  In  earlier  days, 
when  factional  fights  plagued  the  union,  a 
convention  was  a  shouting  Donnybrook  Fair. 
Even  now  any  resolution  that  tends  to  center 
authority  in   the   International    is  bitterly 


fought  from  the  floor.  Individualistic  to  the 
point  of  pugnaciousness,  suspicious  ol  "pork 
(  hoppers"— paid  officials— the  membership  is 
noisy,  vocal,  uninhibited,  rrreverent. 

Walter  Reuther,  UAW  president,  brags, 
"Our  union  is  built  from  the  bottom  up— no 
other  union  has  such  a  basic  rank  and  file 
structure." 

Reuther  is  at  his  best  chairing  this  restless, 
untamed  body.  He  gives  it  its  head,  plays  it 
skillfully,  calls  a  halt,  cajoles  it,  brings  it  up 
short,  never  lets  it  get  out  of  bounds— but 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  dominates  it. 

The  1.124  locals  are  distributed  among 
forty  states  and  five  Canadian  provinces, 
located  in  415  towns  and  ritics.  UAW  con- 
tracts now  number  2,400.  Written  into  these 
contracts  are  agreements  which  look  toward 
abolishing  the  workers'  three  major  fears: 
unemployment,,  sickness,  and  old  age. 

TN  the  UAWs  first  days,  many  auto  work- 
ers made  exactly  forty  cents  an  hour. 
There  was  neither  seniority,  nor  over- 
time, nor  stand-by  pay:  there  were  no  paid 
vacations  or  holidays;  and  neither  accident, 
medical,  hospital,  sickness,  nor  disability  in- 
surance. Today  there  are  all  these  things. 

In  the  fall  of  1945  the  victorious  1  1 3-day 
General  Motors  strike  related  the  wage  scale- 
to  the  cost  of  living.  The  principal  that  the 
increase  in  corporation  profits  resulting  from 
increased  productivity  should  be  shared  by 
the  workers  has  now  been  accepted  by  such 
employers  as  General  Motors'  C.  E.  Wilson. 

More  than  1,000.000  auto  workers  are  al- 
ready covered  by  hospitalization  and  surgical 
programs  for  which  the  companies  pay  one- 
half  or  more,  while  contracts  cover  1.250,000 
workers  with  sickness  and  accident  benefits  of 
from  $28  to  $45  a  week  for  periods  of  thirteen 
to  thirty-two  weeks.  This  is  only  a  beginning: 
the  UAW  is  determined  to  banish  the  eco- 
nomic hazards  of  accidents  and  sickness. 

A  no-discrimination  clause  is  written  into 
everv  union  contract.  During  the  shameful 
Detroit  race  riots  of  1943,  Negro  and  white- 
workers  continued  to  work  side  by  side.  In 
1950  a  milestone  was  reached:  the  UAW  bowl- 
_ 

Negro  members,  who  were  final Iv  admitted 
to  tournament  play. 

The  104-day  Chrysler  strike  of  1949-1950 
settled  the  question  of  funded  old-age  pen- 
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sions  throughout  the  industry.  Retired 
workers  can  not  only  expect  a  larger  pension 
than  the  current  $137.50  they  receive  monthly, 
but  through  the  varied  social  life  provided 
by  the  union  can  feel  that  they  still  belong, 
rhe  union's  next  goal  is  guaranteed  lull 
employment.  I  heard  concrete  plans  lor  this 
discussed  at  the  stirring  UAW  Educational 
Conference  in  Chicago  last  April.  Before  the 
2,  500  delegates  and  750  visitors.  Walter 
Reuther  stand  in  his  opening  speech  that 
guaranteed  lull  employment  is  "more  than  a 
matter  of  economic  justice  to  the  wage  earner. 
It  is  a  matter  of  economic  necessity  to  our 
nation." 

During  the  1049-50  Chrysler  strike  Walter 
Reuther  had  a  painful  operation  on  his  arm 
which  had  been  shattered  in  the  attempt  on 
his  life  in  1048.  During  negotiations  I  saw  his 
face  often  turn  white  with  pain,  but  he  con- 
tinued the  disc  ussions. 

His  brother.  Victor  Reuther.  then  director 
of  education,  lost  an  eye  in  another  attempted 
murder  in  1948.  The  law  enforcement 
agencies  believe  thev  know  the  gangster  mur- 
derers, but  the  final  evidence  is  lacking. 

The  Man  at  the  Top 

Walter  Reuther  was  born  into  a  trade 
union  family.  His  father,  Valentine 
Reuther.  was  President  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  Trade  and  Labor  Association  in 
Wheeling.  West  Virginia,  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion in  1907.  He  spent  much  time  on 
his  sons'  education  and  taught  them  to  think. 
Sunday  was  not  only  the  day  of  prayer 
that  their  religious  Lutheran  mother  wanted, 
it  was  also  a  day  of  discussion  of  social 
and  labor  problems.  Walter  left  high  school 
to  go  to  work.  He  was  fired  from  his  first  job 
for  agitating  against  Sunday  work.  Some- 
where during  the  crowded  years  he  went  on 
with  his  education  at  night  in  Wayne  Uni- 
versity, Detroit. 

The  depression  found  him  jobless,  so  he 
and  Victor  decided  to  work  their  way  around 
the  world.  Thev  helped  smuggle  anti-Nazis 
into  Switzerland;  saw  workers  beaten  by  the 
SS  when  thev  visited  their  mother's  home  in 
Germany;  spent  months  working  in  a  Ford 
factory  in  Russia:  and  visited  Japan  and 
India.  Thev  returned  to  play  an  important 
part  in  building  the  UAW. 
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Walter  early  showed  that  he  was  a  natural 
leader  and  speaker.  He  captured  the  public's 
imagination  in  1941  with  the  Reuther  Plan, 
which  urged  using  vacant  space  in  automo- 
bile factories  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes 
—and  which  was  later  acted  on  in  part. 

Until  he  was  elected  president  by  a  narrow 
margin  in  1940,  the  UAW  was  torn  with  fac- 
tional struggles  between  the  Communist- 
controlled  opposition  and  the  Reuther  group. 
Since  then  the  opposition  has  steadily  dwin- 
dled and  is  now  mostly  concentrated  in  the 
big  Ford  Local  000. 

In  1952  Reuther  was  elected  president  of 
the  CIO  in  another  hotly  contested  election. 
He  strongly  favors  the  CIO  and  the  AF  of  L 
joining"  forces. 

New  Look  in  Assembly  Lines 

A  nvone  who  wants  to  understand  the  prob- 
/\  leras  of  the  auto  workers  should  see 
/  %  them  at  their  machines.  It  was  ten 
vears  since  I  had  seen  a  production  line  when 
I  went  through  part  of  the  Jefferson  Street 
Chrysler  plant  last  fall. 

The  work  force  today  is  much  older  and 
less  hurried.  When  I  last  saw  cars  made,  there 
was  an  urgent,  frantic  pace.  Now  higher  pro- 
duction is  gained  by  better  machines  and 
shop  proc  edures  rather  than  bv  trying  to  make 
the  men  work  faster.  To  check  speed-ups, 
stewards  and  committeemen  are  trained  in 
union  time-study  methods,  while  the  union's 
research  department  makes  job  analyses. 

I  watc  hed  a  chassis  take  a  leisurely  ride, 
altering  as  it  went  until  it  became  a  finished 
Chrysler.  In  the  machine  shop  a  man  lifts 
cylinder  heads  from  the  overhead  trolley  with 
tongs.  The  cylinder  heads  go  into  a  mac  hine 
called  the  automatic  broach,  tended  by  one 
man  who  watches  the  circular  colored  lights. 
If  a  tool  gets  blunt  a  light  Hashes  and  the 
mac  hine  stops  of  itself.  It  performs  all  the 
milling  operations  that  formerly  required 
seven  men. 

Next  to  the  broach  is  the  transfer  machine 
which  performs  seven  automatic  transfers- 
reaming,  tapping,  drilling,  etc.  Each  of  these 
operations  was  formerly  done  on  a  separate 
machine,  and  required  about  fourteen  men. 
Now  there  is  but  one. 

"This  isn't  anything,"  said  my  guide.  "This 
plant  is  old-fashioned.   You  should  see  the 
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De  Soto  plant  and  even  that's  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  Ford  plant  in  Cleveland.  That 
plant  is  all  machines,  it  don't  need  men." 

Inexorably,  a  new  industrial  revolution  is 
going  on  whic  h  will  change  the  life  of  the 
nation.  I  asked  if  this  isn't  going  to  put  peo- 
ple out  of  work  and  learned  that  thus  far 
increasing  production  has  absorbed  the  men. 
But  Walter  Reuther.  looking  ahead,  has  said: 

"The  lTA\V  is  not  a  narrow-  pressure  group 
trying  to  restrict  technological  change. 
Though  we  want  to  see  the  new  technology, 
we  insist  that  guarantees  must  be  made  that 
it  doesn't  spell  unemployment. 

"The  inc  redible  production  being  made  in 
our  industries  concerns  everyone  in  this  coun- 
try. Used  for  selfish  purposes,  we  confront  a 
nightmare  where  idle  men  walk  the  streets, 
made  obsolete  as  producers,  while  the 
mechanical  monsters  can't  replace  them  as 
consumers.  Properly  used,  they  can  help  to 
realize  America's  age-long  dream  of  an  econ- 
omy of  abundance." 

Standing  on  the  edge  of  a  disquieting 
future,  I  was  recalled  to  the  present  by 
the  whistle  blowing  for  lunch.  Quiet 
fell.  The  men  took  out  their  lunch  buckets. 
A  wagon  with  milk,  coffee,  and  soft  drinks 
was  pushed  around.  As  they  did  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago,  some  of  the  men  played  cards, 
others  checkers  or  dominoes.  Lunch  hour,  at 
least,  hasn't  changed. 

After  lunch,  I  met  a  shop  steward,  and  with 
him  the  union  counselor,  a  comparative  new- 
comer in  the  labor  movement.  A  counselor 
has  to  be  able  to  advise  the  workers  about 
the  many  social  services  that  are  available  to 
them:  to  tell  veterans  what  their  rights  are, 
and  workers  where  they  can  get  their  social 
security  problems  straightened  out;  to  provide 
information  about  hospitals:  and  so  on.  I 
asked  this  counselor  what  he  had  had  to  cope 
with  recently. 

"There  was  a  fellow  today  who  was  garni- 
sheed  by  three  different  companies,"  he  said. 
"I  told  him  about  the  special  court  which 
straightens  out  such  cases.  Then  there  was  a 
fellow  who  didn't  have  the  money  to  move.  I 
got  him  a  truck  from  our  motor  pool  that  we 
use  mostly  to  take  folks  to  clinics." 

The  shop  steward— who  like  the  counselor 
is  trained  in  special  classes— is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  UAW.  He  does  the  day-today 


bargaining,  and  it  depends  largely  upon  him 
whether  or  not  the  contract  works  smoothly. 
He  is  a  trouble-shooter  and  negotiator.  He- 
must  distinguish  between  false  and  real  griev- 
ances, and  keep  a  written  record  of  all  deci- 
sions. He  must  know  the  contract  inside  out, 
and  see  that  it  is  kept,  as  well  as  the  state  and 
federal  labor  laws. 

All  collective  bargaining  begins  in  the  shop 
with  individual  gripes,  and  most  of  the  griev- 
ances have  to  do  with  safety  problems,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  production  schedules. 
The  union  headquarters  keep  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  all  grievances  to  see  how  many  come 
under  each  heading:  together  with  general 
criticisms  coming  from  local  unions,  these 
data  form  the  basis  for  negotiating  the  next 
con  tract. 

Lesson  in  Politics 

A cardinal  belief  of  the  UAW  is  that 
its  effectiveness  depends  on  its  mem- 
bers' level  of  understanding  and  their 
participation  in  union  and  civic  affairs. 

This  is  how  Roy  Reuther.  head  of  the 
UAW  Political  Action  Committee,  explained 
it  to  a  regional  summer  school: 

"In  our  political  round  table,"  he  said,  "we 
asked  the  delegates  to  state  the  various  things 
they  felt  the  union  should  do  for  the  mem- 
bers. They  mentioned  guaranteed  annual 
wage,  a  raised  minimum  wage  and  pensions, 
FEPC.  better  labor  legislation  on  workmen's 
compensation,  and  health  and  unemployment 
insurance.  One  said,  'Peace,  too.' 

"I  asked  them  to  take  each  of  these  things 
and  see  whether  they  can  be  gotten  through 
collective  bargaining  alone. 

"Everyone  agreed  that  guaranteed  annual 
wage  tied  in  with  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  that  political  action  was  necessary. 
If  the  farmers'  income  goes  down  there  will 
be  unemployment  in  farm  equipment— again 
political  action  is  needed.  A  wrong  political 
decision  affects  the  whole  economy. 

"We  impress  on  every  group  to  which  we 
speak  that  we  don't  want  to  operate  as  a  pres- 
sure group  for  ourselves  alone.  Our  political 
program  is  like  our  Community  Betterment 
Program.  We  make  progress  with  the  com- 
munity. How  we  affect  the  w  hole  community 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Ford  Pension  Plan,  w  ithin  twenty- 
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four  hours  Congress  acted,  and  the  old-age 
pension  was  increased  for  all.  Minimum 
wages,  housing,  schools,  civic  rights,  ex- 
panded soc  ial  security,  a  fair  tax  program  are 
questions  for  the  w  hole  community:  so  is  our 
interest  in  international  affairs." 

Educating  the  membership— especially 
the  new  membership— is  a  most  im- 
portant task.  There  will  be  a  million 
new  auto  workers  in  the  next  fixe  years,  from 
expansion  and  replacement.  And  the  union 
laces  a  paradoxical  situation:  the  older  men 
are  usually  the  militants,  while  the  young 
fellows  who  newer  had  to  fight  lor  a  union 
often  prefer  not  to  stir  things  up. 

"Our  problem,"  says  Brendon  Sexton, 
Dire<  tor  ol  Education,  "is  a  question  of  com- 
munication, of  being  able  to  interpret  to  our 
people  what's  happening  in  Congress  and 
state  legislatures  in  terms  of  their  interest. 
The  press.  TV.  and  radio  give  the  employers' 
point  of  view.  We  try  to  correct  this  by  our 
means  of  communication— education,  our  own 
press  and  radio  and  films. 

'  The  other  part  of  our  program  is  com- 
municating our  message  to  the  community 
outside  our  union." 

On  the  walls  of  his  office  is  a  poster  which 
reads:  "City  workers  buy  farm  produc  ts.  Farm 
workers  buy  city  products.  Together  they 
make  America  prosper." 

Tents  with  speakers  and  UAW  literature 
are  often  put  up  at  county  fairs.  In  Kentucky 
an  injunction  was  served  on  them  to  leave. 

"You're  bleeding  discontent  and  stirring 
(oiks  up  saying  factory  workers  are  making 
S70  a  week."  said  the  judge.  "Isn't  any  worker 
shouldn't  be  satisfied  with  $35." 

There  is  a  (  lose  link  between  the  union's 
Educational  Department,  research,  public  re- 
lations, and  Political  Action  Committee.  All 
four  weave  into  Community  Services  headed 
bv  .Andrew  Brown. 

"There  is  hardly  anything  we  aren't  asked 
to  do."  he  told  me.  "The  other  day  I  even 
got  a  letter  from  a  little  boy  who  wanted  me 
to  get  him  a  temporary  father  to  take  him 
fishing.  We're  working  on  it.  Meantime  I 
took  him  to  the  ball  game  with  my  own  kids, 
just  now  I'm  working  on  a  complicated 
adoption  case." 

The  union  has  branched  into  many  other 
fields.   For  example,  a  growing  credit  union 


with  400  branches  has  300,000  members, 
5:500.000,000  on  deposit,  and  $15,000,000  on 
loan.  The  members  have  made  $3,500,000 
savings  in  interest. 

There  is  a  small  but  brilliant  staff  in  the 
Washington  office  which  keeps  the  union  in- 
formed about  legislation. 

Throughout  the  union  there  is  a  sense  of 
movement  that  comes  from  people  thinking 
and  talking  together.  Take  the  women's  meet- 
ing of  the  Detroit  region  where  I  was  a  guest. 
Here  more  than  125  delegates  discussed  the 
fact  that  women  are  discriminated  against  in 
the  hiring  office  and  often  paid  less  than  men 
for  the  same  work.  Tax  laws,  wage  scales,  and 
job  opportunities  all  discriminate  against 
women.  What  to  do  about  it? 

"What  I  want  to  know,"  one  woman  said, 
"is  why  business  men  can  deduct  the  cost  of 
female  entertainment  and  whisky  on  their 
tax  returns,  but  I  can't  deduct  the  cost  of  a 
nursery  school  or  a  baby-sitter." 

The  Conference  to  Fight  for  Full  Employ- 
ment called  in  Washington  in  December  of 
last  year  was  a  dramatic  bid  for  nation-wide 
attention  to  our  economic  situation.  A  thou- 
sand delegates  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Rio 
Grande  gathered  to  call  for  measures  to 
check  "The  Readjustment."  and  to  map  out 
a  program  for  full  employment. 

In  his  conference  speech,  Walter  Reuther 
outlined  the  fundamental  philosophy  of 
the  UAW-CIO:  "We  believe  that  possi- 
bilities for  human  progress  and  human  bet- 
terment are  almost  unlimited.  Science  and 
technology  have  given  us  the  tools  with  which 
to  conquer  poverty,  hunger,  ignorance,  and 
disease. 

"The  spiritual  motivation  of  the  labor 
movement  is  fundamentally  trying  to  build  a 
better  world  .  .  .  jobs,  full  employment,  peace, 
that  is  what  the  labor  movement  is  about. 
The  UAW  can't  solve  the  problems  of  the 
working  people  without  helping  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  whole  community  and  the 
xvhole  nation." 

As  he  spoke  in  the  ballroom  of  one  of 
Washington's  large  hotels,  it  was  a  little  hard 
to  realize  that  this  was  the  same  organization 
that  had  held  its  first  clandestine  meetings  in 
a  Detroit  basement— less  than  two  decades  ago. 
I  would  never  have  dared  predict  then  that  a 
union  could  grow  up  quite  so  fast. 


After  Hours 


Junior 

Whatever  else  you  said  about  the  tele- 
vision hearings  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  they 
were  admirable  as  entertainment  and  a  staple 
topic  of  conversation— if  anything,  too  staple.  At 
no  social  gathering  I  attended  while  they  were 
on  was  it  possible  not  to  talk  about  them.  Sooner 
or  later  came  the  pause  when  someone  sighed, 
looked  up  expectantly,  took  a  quick  breath,  and 
said.  "Well,  what  did  you  think  of  it  today?"— 
and  we  were  off:  there  was  no  stopping  us. 

Considering  the  extent  of  TV  coverage  and  the 
nature  of  the  drama  itself,  I  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  phenomenon  was  limited  to  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard  or  to  the  short  radius  of 
my  own  friendship.  But  the  more  universal  it 
was,  the  more  puzzling  I  found  it.  Here  we  all 
were— having  watched  or  listened  to  the  same 
events,  having  read  the  same  transcripts  and  the 
same  commentaries  thereon  in  the  newspapers, 
and  having  been  exposed  by  this  time  to  every 
conceivable  opinion— and  we  could  not  refrain 
from  telling  one  another  what  we  all  already 
knew.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  deep  and  powerful 
fascination  in  the  dramatic  device  of  cross- 
examination.  But  such  refusal  to  be  bored,  and 
on  such  a  massive  scale,  suggests  the  presence 
of  extraordinary  qualities  in  the  performers  or 
their  audience. 

li  was  as  though  we  had  recaptured  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood,  and  liked  nothing  so  much 


as  the  same  story  over  and  over.  "Read  me  the 
part  again  where  Mr.  Welch  said  what  a  pixie 
was  .  .  ."—and  then  we  cackled,  slapped  our 
thighs,  and  bowed  to  the  gales  of  nervous 
laughter.  It  was  as  though  the  content  of  our 
conversation  had  been  removed  and  there  were 
nothing  left  but  a  hollow  shell  of  ritual.  We 
exchanged  the  well-worn  talismans,  the  hoary 
anecdotes,  and  the  smiles  oi  self-satisfaction  with 
a  deference  usually  reserved  for  serious  or  origi- 
nal ideas.  In  short,  we  were  real  gone. 

Though  normally  it  is  not  the  province  of 
this  department  to  deal  with  politics,  I  feel 
safe  in  doing  so  now.  For  there  were  more 
social  and  aesthetic  issues  than  political  ones  in 
these  hearings  and  in  the  junior  Midwestern 
Senator  who  was  their  central  figure— especially 
since,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  this  unlikely 
character  had  come  to  exercise  a  hypnotic  domi- 
nance over  intellectual  discourse  in  the  United 
States.  "What  do  you  mean  you  don't  often 
think  about  him?"  said  the  editor  of  a  dis- 
tinguished academic  quarterly  to  a  friend  of 
mine.  "I  think  about  him  every  time  I  pick  up 
a  newspaper." 

IT  ong  before  these  hearings  began,  no  dinner 
|  table  was  safe  from  the  disreputable  specter 
J — J  with  the  brash  stance  of  a  Dashicll  Ham- 
mett  detective,  the  dark  policeman's  jowls,  the 
tight  mouth,  the  damp  and  stringy  forelock,  and 
the  moist  eyes  with  their  luxuriant  lashes.  Few 
gatherings  of  friends  or  brief  acquaintances  were 
free  ol  dread  for  that  moment  when  The  Subje<  i 
woidd  come  up,  banishing  all  others  until  it  had 
run  its  course,  down  to  the  last  cry  of  exhausted 
outrage.  "They  can't  talk  about  anything  else." 
said  a  poet  who  visited  one  university  faculty. 
"I  don't  see  how  they'd  get  along  without  him. 
As  far  as  that  goes,  I  don't  see  how  he'd  get 
along  without  them."  And  this,  of  course,  was 
the  point. 

Politically  speaking,  I  suppose  the  Senator's 
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success  was  remarkable,  but  my  preference  for 
considering  him  as  an  entertainer  comes  from  his 
making  >o  little  sense  on  any  other  terms. 
Politics  masquerading  as  entertainment  has  a 
venerable  tradition,  but  this  was  something  new: 
it  was  entertainment  masquerading  as  politics. 
The  source  ol  endless  frustration  in  discussing 
him  politically  lay  in  the  fact  that  there  was 
almost  nothing  to  be  said.  Here  was  a  man  with 
no  social  philosophy,  no  legislation  to  propose, 
no  organized  following,  no  durable  alliances, 
no  loyalty  to  his  own  party,  no  program,  no 
position  on  a  significant  issue,  no  public  posture 
as  a  friendly  fellow,  no  record  of  achievement  in 
his  specialty,  no  concern  with  clearing  his  past 
of  scandal,  no  desire  for  principled  reputation, 
and  no  idea  what  to  do  with  power  when— by  the 
default  of  a  few  hundred  cowardly  colleagues— he 
found  himself  stuck  with  it. 

No,  the  liberal  columnists  who  slyly  compared 
him  to  Hitler  were  onl\  giving  themselves  away. 
Strictly  speaking,  you  could  not  even  call  him 
a  demagogue,  since  he  made  but  a  minimal  effort 
to  capitali/e  cm  what  little  unrest  there  has  been 
in  these  halcyon  days.  Perhaps  he  could  have 
been  called  a  disappointed  politician,  in  the  sense 
that  Hitler  was  a  disappointed  watercolorist— or 
in  the  sense  that  it  must  be  disappointing  to  be 
known  as  the  World's  Champion  Rabbit  Hunter 
and  have  caught  so  lew  rabbits,  most  of  them 
second-hand.  But  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
productive  and  illuminating  simply  to  regard 
him  as  a  creative  artist  who  had  discovered  a  new 
medium.  Some  work  in  paint,  some  in  stone, 
some  in  words,  glass,  music  ,  or  mounted  butter- 
llv  wings.  The  Senator  worked  in  human  indig- 
nation. 

Hi  was,  like  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Robert 
E.  Lee,  the  tactical  master  of  his  op- 
ponents; they  were  always  wondering 
what  he  would  do  next.  Unlike  these  two 
worthies,  however,  he  had  no  ulterior  motives. 
His  voice  came  back  multiplied  a  thousand-fold 
from  the  sounding  board  ol  his  enemies'  anger, 
making  a  large  noise  in  the  world;  and 
eventually  Time  assured  us  that  il  Harry 
Tinman  had  not  given  the  Senator's  name  to  a 
phenomenon,  the  phenomenon  would  not  have 
existed.  Yet  in  any  light  but  that  of  the  focused 
emotions,  he  was  insubstantial.  Politically  such 
people  are  brought  into  the  world  to  test  the 
soundness  of  the  Republic —that  the  tree  of 
liberty,  as  Tom  Paine  said,  should  be  watered 
from  time  to  time  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and 
t\  rants— but  aesthetically  they  have  no  other 
I  unc  lion  than  to  show,  at  a  given  moment,  what 
is  aesthetically  possible. 

Foi  the  unique  ability  of  this  son  of  the  wild 
Wisconsin  jackass  was  to  arouse  a  quiver  of  an- 
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ticipatory  martyrdom  in  the  breasts  of  the  ordi- 
nary Eastern,  Protestant-bred  do-gooders— in  his 
own  phrase,  he  caused  their  hearts  to  bleed.  He 
was  always  artistically  consistent  and  never 
stopped  short  of  the  affront.  In  his  person  he 
represented  everything  that  to  them  was  un- 
attractive, and  he  saw  to  it  that  his  actions  were 
everything  that  was  unacceptable.  With  a  high 
regard  for  subtle  and  technical  detail,  he  com- 
mitted only  the  most  gross  indignities  against 
the  core  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Enlightenment.  His 
offenses  were  all  part  of  a  single,  monumental 
insult— a  ringing  assertion  that  this  tree  should 
be  shaken  to  its  roots.  In  this  countrv  of  yours 
(so  he  implied)  it  is  possible  to  be  mean  and 
v  illainous,  even  as  I  am,  and  yet  survive.  "Point 
of  order,  or  something"— he  had  his  magnificence. 

There  are,  inevitably,  any  number  of  reasons 
why  an  artistically  coherent  individual  should 
rise  to  the  surface  of  national  consciousness.  It 
helps  to  partake  of  a  myth— to  look  like  Pat 
O'Brien  somewhat  as  Mr.  Welch  looked  like  Eric 
Blore.  But  this  particular  combative  champion 
of  the  nonexistent  and  the  inconsequential  was 
an  exceptional  case.  Beneath  the  level  of 
obvious  fraud,  where  he  was  courageous  and 
patriotic  to  the  approximate  degree  that  Goebbels 
was  Nordic,  was  a  sub-basement  of  chicanery 
where  we  were  all  fooling  one  another— even 
those  of  us  who  shared  in  his  spectacle  only  by 
watching  it.  His  assumption  was  that  we  would 
be  too  angry  to  do  anvthing  but  snarl,  and 
indeed  those  who  snarled,  played  his  game.  He 
took  his  real  enemies  seriously  enough  to  march 
out  into  battle,  while  they  secretly  and  safely 
tolerated  him— knowing  that  the  outcome  was 
preordained.  He  was  the  victim  of  a  larger 
deception  than  any  he  ever  practiced;  his  punish- 
ment, and  that  of  those  whose  faith  was  in  him, 
will  be  terrible.  We  should  have  warned  him 
sooner  it  was  all  in  fun. 

Books  and  Bucks 

Siegfried  Weisberger,  after  twenty-nine  years 
in  business,  closed  his  famous  Baltimore 
bookstore  this  spring  with  the  statement, 
"The  age  of  the  boob  is  upon  us."  Maybe,  I 
thought,  ma)  be  not. 

Mr,  Weisberger  went  on  to  say  that  this  is  an 
age  when  people  want  "bucks,  not  books."  I 
speculated  whether  other  booksellers  concurred, 
and  whether,  in  fact,  bookselling  is  a  vanish- 
ing profession  or  business.  This  led  me  to  make 
inquiries  among  publishers  and  booksellers  and 
publishers'  salesmen;  bookselling,  they  said,  is  a 
vanishing  profession,  but  a  durable  business. 

I  he  pedigreed  bookseller,  the  old  ideal  of  the 
classical  scholar  and  man  of  letters  who  sold 
books  for  the  sheer  joy  of  being  among  them  has, 
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to  be  sure,  prettv  largely  disappeared.  The  mod- 
ern bookseller  is  a  book-lover  too.  albeit  a  prac- 
tical one.  He  must  look  to  his  bookkeeping  as 
well  as  his  books.  His  costs  are  going  up.  His 
margin  of  survival  is  beset  with  books  which 
should  have  been  best  sellers  but  which  were 
something  less  than  that.  He  likes  to  be  among 
books,  but  he  likes  to  be  among  customers  more. 

There  are  undoubtedh  more  books  per  capita 
being  sold  today— if  we  include  the  more  than 
250  million  paper-bounds— than  ever  before  in 
history.  (There  are  also  3i  2  billion  magazines 
sold  yearlv.  and  many  of  these  contain  material 
which  used  to  be  available  only  in  books.)  Amer- 
icans are.  as  Mr.  Jacques  Barzun  said  in  this 
magazine,  enamored  of  culture.  And  while  the 
"hard-bound  original'*  publishers  view  the  en- 
croachments of  the  so-called  pocket-books  and 
paper-bounds  with  genteel  alarm,  the  American 
public  seems  willing  and  able  to  support  them 
all.  The  amiable  public  will,  for  example,  pay 
fifty  cents  for  a  Burl  Ives'  songbook  in  paper  and 
five  dollars  for  the  same  thing  in  a  large  hard- 
bound binding,  and  both  editions  are  successful. 

Bur  even  though  America  is  culture-smitten, 
it  is  not  uniformly  so.  There  is.  at  least,  a 
sharp  difference  in  the  reading  habits  of 
neighboring  cities.  Here,  for  instance,  is  what  I 
discovered  about  some  random  cities,  based  on 
the  number  of  class  "A"  bookstores  in  each.  A 
class  "A"  bookshop  in  publishing  lingo  is  one 
that  deals  directly  with  the  publishers  rather 
than  through  jobbers  and  which  is  usually  visited 
bv  publishers'  salesmen. 

Xew  York  Citv.  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Bos- 
ton, and  Los  Angeles  are  by  virtue  of  their 
sheer  numbers  top  bookselling  centers.  But 
numbers,  even  sheer  ones,  can  be  misleading. 
Cleveland,  for  instance,  rates  far  above  Detroit 
as  a  bookselling  center  although  the  motor  citv 
has  more  than  twice  Cleveland's  population. 
Rochester.  Xew  York,  is  a  "good"  book  town  (so, 
incidentally,  is  Rochester,  Minnesota)  while  Buf- 
falo, Xew  York,  only  ninety  miles  away  and  with 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  residents,  is  a 
"bad"  one. 

Minneapolis  is  much  superior  to  its  twin. 
St.  Paul,  even  though  the  latter  has  one  of  the 
best  bookstores  in  the  country.  Yet  Minneapolis, 
to  compound  the  paradox,  has  no  real  inde- 
pendent bookstore.  Its  book  business  is  handled 
(aside  from  medical  and  technical  books)  almost 
entirely  by  its  remarkable  department-store  book- 
shops. Minnesota,  incidentally,  is  considered  to 
be  a  better  book-reading  state  than  Wisconsin. 

In  the  South  (to  be  technical  about  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line)  there  are  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, both  good  book  cities.  There  are  also 
Richmond  and  Atlanta  but  there  is  little  more. 
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Xew  Orleans  is  no  book  town.  And  the  state 
of  Florida  is  less  than  impressive,  although  St. 
Petersburg  with  its  lively  population  of  older 
people  is  a  slight  exception. 

I  confess  this  rating  of  cities'  and  states'  book 
reading  by  their  number  of  so-called  class  A 
bookstores  is  arbitrary,  but  it's  probably  as  eftec- 
tive  as  any.  Florida,  for  example,  a  poor  book- 
store state,  spends  only  thirteen  cents  a  person 


for  public  libraries— the  lowest  in  the  union. 
Massachusetts  spends  SI. 56  per  person. 

Curiously  the  bursting-at-the-city-limits  spirit 
of  the  Southwest  is  evident  even  in  its  booksell- 
ing. Houston  is  a  good  book  town  and  Dallas  is 
first  class.  Fort  Worth  concentrates  more  on  it-> 
fat  stock  show,  but  San  Antonio  sells  books,  lots 
of  them.  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City  are  fair 
to  good. 

Among  college  towns  there  are  some  surprises. 
Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  is  considered  by 
.  bookmen  to  be  far  and  away  the  best  in  the 
Big  Ten.  Evanston,  Illinois,  is  good  and  so  is 
the  University  of  Chicago's  Midway,  but  neither 
is  spectacular.  Madison.  W  isconsin,  is  fair  to 
poor.  Champaign.  Illinois,  considering  ii>  si/e. 
is  a  disappointment.  Bloomington.  Indiana,  is 
negligible.    Ditto  East   Lansing.  Michigan. 

In  the  Ivy  League.  Harvard  stands  alone.  Yale 
is  fairlv  good,  but  suffers  bv  comparison.  Prince- 
ton, a  smaller  school  and  a  smaller  town,  comes 
in  a  slow  third. 

Among  the  worst  book  towns  in  the  country, 
according  to  my  informants,  are  Jacksonville  and 
Tampa,  Florida  (populations  201.517  and  124.- 
681  respectively):  Kansas  Citv.  Kansas  (129,553); 
Chattanooga.  Tennessee  (LSI. Oil):  Jackson.  Mis- 
sissippi (98,271):  Savannah.  Georgia  (119. 638): 
Rockford.  Illinois  (105.438):  Elizabeth.  Xew 
Jersev  (112,817):  Somerville,  Massachusetts  (102,- 
351).' 

Mr.  Mencken,  the  sage  of  Baltimore,  might  be 
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interested  to  know  that  the  books  Mr.  Weis- 
berger  says  he  was  unable  to  sell  were  bought  in 
a  lot  l>\  Ginibels  in  New  York,  where,  I  am  told, 
the)  are  selling— to  be  sure,  at  sale  prices— at  a 
good  old  Gimbels  clip. 

The  Angry  Sculptors 

Tx  "Tin  Si  \  Gull,"  which  found  its  way  back 
to  the  New  York  stage  in  May,  the  young 
hero  is  a  writer  in  search  of  "new  forms" 
for  literature.  He  doesn't  find  the  forms  (there 
are  main  things  he  doesn't  find,  including 
love)  and  the  second  time  he  tries  to  shoot  him- 
self he  succeeds.  Chekov's  thesis  is,  I  have  no 
doubt,  a  very  complicated  one,  but  part  of  it 
seems  to  be  that  if  a  writer  hasn't  anything  to 
say,  "new  forms"  aren't  going  to  solve  his  crea- 
tive problem.  The  same  might  be  said  of  any 
ol  the  <nis.  and  especially  in  our  own  day  of 
those  arts  commonly  (but  vaguely)  known  as 
"plastic." 

It's  an  old  argument,  as  old  as  the  hills  of 
paint  in  Cezanne's  landscapes,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  get  caught  in  the  cross  fire  of  modern  vs. 
traditional  or  abstractionism  x>s.  realism.  That  is 
a  futile  no  man's  land  in  which  every  new  form 
is  a  potential  booby  trap.  I  felt  I  was  wander- 
ing in  such  a  no  man's  land  recently  at  an 
exhibition  at  the  Yale  Art  Gallery,  in  New 
Haven.  It  was  a  show  of  contemporary  painting 
and  sculpture  in  which  groups  of  pictures  and 
sculptures  were  related  to  quotations  from  con- 
temporary poets.  With  one  group,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  quotation  from  Robert  Penn  War- 
ren, and  with  another  a  quotation  from  T.  S. 
Eliot.  It  was  rather  ingenious,  for  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  did  seem  to  bear  out  the  meaning 
dull  of  overtones  ol  futility)  of  the  poetical 
quotations.  What  impressed  me  most,  however, 
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was  what  an  angry  lot  of  men  sculptors  must 
be  these  days,  and  that  raised  the  question, 
"What  are  they  mad  at?" 

Yon  may  remember  that  a  few  months  ago 
there  was  in  this  column  an  account  of  how  the 
citizens  of  Salem,  Oregon,  rose  in  wrath  against 
the  purchase  of  a  nude  sculpture  by  Renoir  (a 
bronze)  which  had  been  bought  as  a  memorial 
to  the  pioneers  who  settled  that  part  of  the 
world.  It  raised  a  nice  question,  beyond  those 
of  suitability  and  prudery.  What  wonld  yon  do 
if  you  had  to  get  a  sculptor  to  make  a  memorial 
these  days?  The  probable  answer  is  that  you 
wouldn't.  You  would  get  somebody  to  design 
a  hospital  or  a  community  center  or  a  gym- 
nasium—a socially  useful  rather  than  an  artis- 
tically monumental  memorial.  Sculpture,  for  the 
time  being,  seems  to  be  technologically  and 
socially  unemployable.  No  wonder  the  sculptors 
are  angry.  Of  all  of  the  plastic  arts  theirs  seems 
to  fill  the  least  function,  to  be  the  least  in  de- 
mand both  privately  and  publicly. 

But  it  was  the  form  their  wrath  took  that 
impressed  me  in  the  New  Haven  exhibi- 
tion. They  were  not  mad  merely  at  the 
state  of  the  world  (most  of  the  pieces  were  spiked 
and  jagged  abstractions  made  of  metal)  or  at  the 
sculptor's  lot.  They  were,  it  seemed,  mad  at  the 
material  with  which  they  were  working.  They 
worked  in  steel  and  brass  and  copper  and  bronze; 
they  pitted  it  and  gutted  it;  they  made  the 
hardest  of  materials  take  on  a  melted  look;  they 
made  materials  that  yield  to  polished  surfaces 
into  crabbed  thickets  of  brambles.  It  seemed  more 
like  revenge  on  their  medium  than  pleasure  in 
it,  a  deliberate  attempt  to  subjugate  the  material 
rather  than  to  reveal  its  potential  qualities.  It 
seemed  that  they  took  no  pleasure  in  it— neither 
in  the  material  nor  the  form.  Of  all  the  arts 
sculpture  is  the  most  muscular,  the  most  athletic, 
and  these  sculptors  were  beating  the  daylights 
out  of  their  medium.  Only  Alexander  Calder, 
one  of  whose  black  and  white  mobiles  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  wires 
and  discs  with  which  he  worked  and  their  mo- 
tion or  repose  in  space.  The  rest  seemed  like  the 
work  of  men  who  wished  they  were  doing  some- 
thing else. 

When  an  art  has  lost  its  social  usefulness  (in 
this  case  its  relation  to  architecture  and,  of 
course,  to  religious  and  social  symbols)  then  it 
becomes  introspective.  It  gets  to  be  concerned 
with  "new  forms"  because  it  is  not  sure  what  it 
wants  to  say.  It  seems  to  me  that  sculpture,  like 
the  young  man  in  "The  Sea  Gull,"  is  living  in 
exile  from  the  world  on  an  inherited  estate 
where  boredom  and  despair  are  the  primary  emo- 
tions and  where  an  attempt  to  find  "new  forms" 
is  the  only  goal.  —Mr.  Harper 
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eing  in  love  is  a  sickness;  though  ;i 
healthy  one,  so  to  sj >ta k ,  like  preg- 
nancy and  childbirth— yet  like  them 
noi  without  danger."  So  says  Thomas  Mann  in 
his  description  of  the  passion  of  Potiphar's  wife 
for  the  young  servant  and  incomer,  Joseph. 

In  a  new  tale.  The  Black  Swan  (translated  by 
W.  R.  Trask,  Knopf,  $2.75),  he  has  dealt  with 
the  same  concept  in  modern  terms.  Here  it  is 
not  a  remote  Egyptian  princess  enamored  of  a 
young  Hebrew  steward:  it  is  an  aging  German 
widow  smitten  with  an  unexpected  love  for  her 
son's  young  American  tutor.  But  Mut-em-enet, 
married  to  a  eunuch,  was  still  youthful  and 
lovable.  In  the  new  hook  Fran  Rosalie  von 
Tiimmler,  although  pitiable,  is  almost  a  parody: 
she  is  plump  but  gray-haired,  warm-hearted  but 
red-nosed,  and  the  classical  symptom  of  old  age 
in  women  has  shown  itself  before  she  falls  in 
love.  Then  her  desire  comes  to  nothing:  not 
even  to  tragedy,  but  to  collapse:  one  kiss,  one 
embrace,  a  few  thousand  stronger  heartbeats, 
and  then— as  though  inextricably  interlaced  with 
love— overpowering  illness,  agony,  death.  In 
essence,  this  is  a  story  Mann  has  told  several 
times  before:  not  only  in  the  Joseph  saga,  but  in 
Dr.  Faustus,  where  it  appears  as  the  delight  of 
the  doomed  Adrian  in  the  seraphic  little  "Echo," 
and  most  exquisitely  of  all  in  Death  in  Venice. 
You  recall  its  unequaled  close,  in  which  the 
dying  man  watches  the  Polish  boy  walking  on 
the  beach: 

It  seemed  in  him  the  pale  and  lovely  Sum- 
moner  out  there  smiled  at  him  and  beckoned; 
as  though,  with  the  hand  he  lifted  bom  his 
hip,  he  pointed  outward  as  he  hovered  on 
before  into  an  immensity  ol  richest  expectation. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  read  any  new  book  by 
Thomas  Mann.  The  Black  Swan  is  not  a  master- 
piece, but  it  is  far  from  a  disappointment.  It 


does,  however,  show  one  or  two  of  his  recurrent 
weaknesses.  There  is  a  kind  of  coarse  sentimen- 
tality in  it,  particularly  in  his  description  of  the 
details  of  female  physiology;  and,  worse,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  heavy  rhetoric,  as  indigestible 
as  a  wedge  oi  Schaumtorte.  Mann  is  living  in 
Switzerland  now;  the  Swiss  are  proud  of  being 
unimaginative,  realistic,  practical.  Let  us  hope 
that  his  next  book  will  be— it  could  not  be  more 
perceptive— more  poetic. 

Look,  Ma!  No  Inhibitions! 

Probably  I  began  John  Steinbeck's  new  story, 
Sweet  Thursday  (Viking,  $3.50),  at  the 
wrong  time.  I  had  just  been  reading  a 
report  on  the  continuous  and  terrifying  increase 
of  vice  and  crime  among  young  people,  with 
some  painful  figures  about  the  spread  of  venereal 
infection  among  mere  boys  and  girls;  and  I  found 
Mr.  Steinbeck's  novel  a  corny  lane  based  on  the 
complete  distortion  of  most  normal  moral  stand- 
ards. Practically  all  the  female  characters  are 
prostitutes— except  one,  a  bawd,  who  approves 
of  marriage  because  "it  sends  her  some  of  her 
best  customers."  This  is  meant  to  be  funny,  and 
I  could  not  laugh.  Most  of  the  action  in  the 
book  centers  on  what  Mr.  Steinbeck  calls  "a 
haute  monde  brothel."  The  male  characters  arc- 
mostly  inhabitants  of  the  Palace  Flophouse, 
boozers  and  vagrants.  There  is  one  Mexican- 
American  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
thinking  of  a  new,  almost  undetectable  way  to 
grow  marijuana  for  sale.  Terribly  amusing: 
except  that  I  remembered  a  young  woman  (later, 
alter  her  recovery,  to  become  a  distinguished 
waiter)  who  was  attacked  in  a  California  citv 
by  a  crazed  drug  addict  and  beaten  over  the 
head  with  an  iron  pipe  to  the  verge  of  death. 
Mr.  Steinbeck  even  has  a  pet  name  for  mari- 
juana: "muscles."  he  calls  it.  Cute? 
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No,  but  this  must  be  the  wrong  way  to  look 
at  it.  We  should  go  along  with  the  gag.  The 
book  is  an  experiment  in  crossing  literary  genres, 
making  people  believe  the  impossible,  mixing 
low  life  and  high  romance.  The  plot  has  a  rich 
sugar  content.  Solitary  intellectual  is  drawn 
toward  lovely  lonely  prostitute.  They  resist  the 
attempts  of  their  friends  to  push  them  closer. 
At  last,  ke-wham!  one  ot  the  intellectual's  well- 
wishers  bnaks  his  arm  with  a  baseball  bat,  so 
as  to  make  him  dependent  on  the  lovely  girl; 
and.  pow!  another,  a  millionaire  with  an  obscene 
nickname,  appoints  him  head  of  a  new  scientific 
institute  and  invites  him  to  conduct  his  own 
choral  symphony  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
or  something  equally  cra/\  and  delightful.  And 
so,  in  a  Chaplin  finish,  the  two  ride  off  into  the 
twiliffht,  in  an  old  battered  car,  the  unscientific 
scientist  and  the  harlot  redeemed.  And  around 
them  there  glows  .  .  .  something  like  a  Glory. 

The  A/tecs  used  to  serve  roast  turkey  with 
chocolate  sauce.  Mr.  Steinbeck's  new  book  tastes 
like  rotgut  whisky  mixed  with  prune  whip. 
Remember  the  horrible  young-old  pouchy-pink 
harlots  painted  by  Toulouse-Lautrec,  with  their 
dead-fish  eyes?  Imagine  them,  slouching  in  the 
same  languid  squalor,  but  sentimentally  por- 
trayed  by  Maxfiekl  Parrish,  with  sunlight  slant- 
ing in  through  the  shutters,  gold  motes  dancing 
in  the  beams,  and  Prince  Charming  outside  the 
window.  Or  think  ol  Maupassant's  short  and 
sour  "Maison  Tellier"  converted  into  a  long, 
diffuse,  chuckling  yarn  told  by  [.  M.  Barrie. 
Some  readers  will  find  the  result  delightful— and 
indeed  we  are  told  that  Rodgers  and  Hammer- 
stein  are  converting  it  into  musical  comedv.  (Sug- 
gested titles:  The  Butns'  Operetta:  Hello,  Bor- 
dello, Hello!:  or  All  Drugs  Are  Wonder  Drugs.) 

Some  will  take  up  the  quotation  uttered  on 
the  last  page  bv  one  of  Mr.  Steinbeck's  vagrants, 
"Vice  is  a  monstei  so  frightful  of  mien.  I'm  sure 
we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings";  and  they 
will  recall  it  as  Pope  wrote  it,  with  a  good  deal 
more  point: 

Vice  is  a  monster  <>l  so  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen: 
Yet  seen  too  olt.  familiar  with  her  lace. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Others  again  will  think  this  book  is  a  terrible 
waste  of  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  a  very 
able  writer,  who  has  already  produced  several 
fine  novels;  and  they  will  wish  Mi.  Steinbeck 
would  divert  his  attention  from  whorehouses, 
for  a  change. 

Another  Royal  Mistress 

M ary  Anne  Clarke,  born  in  a  working-c  lass 
distiict  ol  London  in  177b,  married 
young  and  indiscreetly,  had  several 
children,  and  then,  as  her  beauty  developed  and 
her  knowledge  of  the  world  increased,  became 


an  adventuress— a  dashing  Cyprian,  the  toast  of 
many  gav  Corinthians— in  short,  a  high-level 
prostitute.  In  1S0M  she  was  introduced  by  a 
procurer  to  the  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of 
George  III  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
army.  She  became  his  mistress,  and  at  once 
started  to  live  with  absurd  and  reckless  extrava- 
gance. The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
(which  devotes  a  page  to  her)  says  she  kept  twenty 
servants,  including  three  trained  chefs.  Since  the 
British  taxpayers  did  not  give  the  Duke  enough 
money  to  support  her  in  style,  she  began  to  take 
bribes  for  obtaining,  through  his  influence,  com- 
missions and  promotions  in  the  army.  After  six 
years  the  corruption  centered  on  her  became  such 
a  scandal  that  a  public  inquiry  was  called,  and 
the  Duke  was  forced  to  resign  his  post.  Mrs. 
Clarke  counterattacked  bv  issuing  damaging 
statements  against  a  number  of  public  figures. 
Her  conduct  provoked  increasing  annoyance  as 
it  became  increasingly  irresponsible.  Finally,  in 
1813,  she  was  convicted  of  libeling  the  Irish 
Chancellor,  W  illiam  Fitzgerald,  and  sentenced 
to  nine  months'  imprisonment.  This  ended  her 
career  in  Britain.  Soon  after  her  release  from 
jail,  she  settled  in  France,  and  lived  to  a  great 
old  age,  indefatigably  chatty,  indestructibly  gay. 

Daphne  Dt  Maurier  has  written  a  novel 
about  Mrs.  Clarke's  earlv  life,  called 
Mary  Anne  (Doubleday,  S3. 50,  Book-of- 
the-Month-Club  choice  for  July).  The  story  is 
interesting,  with  its  acidly  distorted  Cinderella 
theme,  its  glimpses  of  wealth  and  corruption,  and 
its  strong  historical  value.  (The  sale  of  officers' 
commissions  could  hardly  be  conducted,  even  by 
a  more  distinterested  agent  than  Mary  Anne 
Clarke,  without  producing  corruption  and  ineffi- 
ciency. It  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  many  later 
disasters  in  the  annals  of  the  British  army:  see 
The  Reason  Why,  by  Cecil  Woodham-Smith,  re- 
viewed here  in  June.) 

But  otherwise  it  is  not  a  satisfying  novel.  Miss 
clu  Maurier  savs  she  wrote  it  in  seven  months, 
which  is  much  too  fast  for  a  long  book  on  a 
difficult  subject.  A  good  deal  of  it  appears  to  be 
transcription  of  authentic  records,  which  blend 
rather  badly  with  the  light  offhand  conversations 
and  soliloquies  of  the  main  work.  For  most 
readers,  the  chief  disappointment  will  be  that 
the  character  of  Mary  Anne  Clarke  is  never  made 
clear.  Was  she  an  unscrupulous,  ambitious  extor- 
tioner, determined  to  serve  herself  and  let  all 
others  go  hang,  a  monster  of  selfishness  with  a 
sui  fac  e  charm?  Or  was  she  a  gav  hearty  creature 
with  a  passionate  zest  for  living,  who  really 
thought  nothing  at  all  about  money  except  that 
she  had  to  have  lots  of  it?  Or  was  she  a  fool,  an 
empty-headed  whirligig,  with  more  beauty  than 
brains,  always  finding  herself  in  situations  she 
could  not  understand,  and  improvising  a  few 
beats  behind  the  conductor?  Miss  du  Maurier 
never  makes  it  clear  which  kind  of  woman 


The  true  inside 
story  of  a  secret 
weapon  that 
almost  changed 
our  history 
-and  still  could! 


Germany's  most  awesome  and  fear- 
ful weapon,  had  it  succeeded  earlier, 
would  probably  have  made  Allied 
victory  impossible.  How  the  V-2 
rocket  was  developed  is  an  incredible 
and  dramatic  story,  involving  his- 
tory, politics,  and  warring  personali- 
ties. Now  it  is  all  told  by  the  man 
who  directed  the  German  experi- 
mental rocket  station  at  Peene- 
munde.  General  Dornberger. 

His  candid  picture  of  a  totalita- 
rian regime  is  a  startling  account  of 
personal  jealousies,  battles  for  pri- 
orities, civilian  greed  and  bitter  mili- 
tary rivalry.  He  gives  intimate 
glimpses  of  Hitler,  Himmler,  Goring 
and  others,  and  describes  in  vivid 
detail  the  gigantic  British  bombing 
raid  which  aimost  wrecked  the  proj- 
ect. For  all  who  care  about  history 
and  politics,  as  well  as  those  con- 
cerned with  rocket  development, this 
is  an  absorbing  and  exciting  docu- 
ment. Illustrated  $5.00 


WILLY  LEY,  noted  authority  on 
rockets  and  space  travel,  has  written 
a  vital  background  introduction. 


BECK's 


great  new  comic  novel ! 


Cannery  Row's  beloved  inhabitants  are  back!  Doc,  the  girls  from 
the  Bear  Flag  cafe,  Mack  and  the  boys  from  the  Palace  Flophouse 
— plus  a  few  boisterous  newcomers — appear  in  this  wonderfully 
funny  love  story.  Written  with  Steinbeck's  special  tenderness  and 
humor,  it  recounts  the  adventures,  both  joyous  and  poignant,  of 
some  of  fiction's  most  entertaining  characters.  $3.50 
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Mary  Anne  w  as.  Her  characterization 
is  as  obscure  as  an  old  painting, 
damp-stained  and  glossily  varnished. 

In  historical  novels,  failures  ol 
characterization  are  common.  That 
is  why  it  is  usually  more  satisfying 
to  read  straight  history.  Miss  du 
Maimer's  book  has  another  weak- 
ness, which  could  easily  have  been 
avoided,  and  is  therefore  more  de- 
plorable. This  is  that  she  has  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  language 
of  her  ( haracters.  From  the  early 
nineteenth  century  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  volumes  of  letters,  diaries, 
reminiscences,  gossip,  and  magazines, 
w  hich  would  have  shown  her  exactly 
how  the  men  and  women  of  Mary 
Anne  Clarke's  age  talked.  Other  his- 
torical novelists,  who  take  their  work 
more  seriously,  have  read  those  books 
and  used  them,  with  the  result  that 
their  stories  sound  genuine.  Miss 
du  Maurier  has  not  done  this  thor- 
oughly enough,  so  that  her  characters 
sometimes  talk  modern  English  and 
sometimes  modern  American:  both 
good  in  their  way,  but  ridiculous  in 
the  1800s. 

For  instance,  after  hearing  an  out- 
rageous suggestion.  Mrs.  Clarke 
suggests  that  if  she  accepted  it  she 
might  be  "put  in  the  bughouse." 
(Bughouse  is  late  nineteenth-century 
American  slang,  first  recorded  in 
1895:  and  honestly,  does  it  sound  like 
the  language  ol  a  woman  born  in 
I77()"-)  When  she  gets  a  little  money, 
she  determines  to  buv  a  "perambu- 
lator" for  one  of  her  children  and  a 
"bassinet"  for  another.  Neither  the 
words  nor  the  things  were  invented 
until  about  1850.  Nobodv  who  has 
any  feeling  for  history  can  see  a  child 
of  1797  being  wheeled  about  in  such 
a  new-fangled  machine:  the  pictures 
nearly  always  show  them  carried  on 
cushions  by  beribboned  nurses.  The 
Duke  of  York  tells  Mary  Anne  to 
stop  drinking  champagne,  or  she  will 
be  "tight  as  a  tick":  this  is  contem- 
porary English  slang,  and  tight 
meaning  drunk  is  not  recorded  until 
I85.H.  One  of  her  confidants  sug- 
gests that  she  should  make  her  way 
into  the  "Upper  Ten."  The  phrase 
is  short  lor  "Upper  Ten  Thousand," 
and  was  coined  in  the  I  nked  States 
long  after  Mrs.  Clark  had  left  her 
country  lor  her  country's  good. 
There  are  more  of  these  incon- 
gruities: "get  cracking"  (RAT,  about 


1910).  "graft"  (U.S.,  about  1890),  and 
so  forth.  Single  details  do  not  mat- 
ter. "The  total  impression  does:  and 
the  impression  left  bv  this  book  is 
that  Miss  du  Maurier  has  been  writ- 
ing much  too  quickly,  much  too  care- 
lessly, and  with  something  of  the 
same  sort  of  contempt  for  her 
readers  as  Mrs.  Clarke  had  for  the 
ordinary  citizen. 

Travel 

Tin  lady  who  was  beaten  about 
the  head  by  a  crazed  drug  addict 
was  Vgnes  Newton  Keith.  She  wrote 
a  wonderful  hook  about  her  life  in 
North  Borneo,  called  Lund  Below 
tin-  Wind.  She  is  one  of  the  many 
admirable  and  entertaining  charac- 
ters whom  vou  will  meet  in  a  new 
anthology  bv  Jerome  Weidman, 
called  Traveler's  Cheque  (Double- 
day,  SI. 50).  This  is  a  most  entertain- 
ing book— a  collection  of  travel 
reminiscences  by  over  a  do/en  keen 
observers  and  vivid  writers  (Maug- 
ham. Ullman,  Columbus,  St.  Luke, 
etc.),  connected  by  Mr.  Weidman's 
own  suave,  wittv.  and  original  re- 
marks.  Strongly  recommended. 

This  hook  belongs  to  a  small  but 
valuable  class  of  travel  books:  those 
which  one  can  enjov  without  going 
anywhere,  or  even  planning  to  go 
anywhere.  Such  also  is  V.  S.  Prit- 
chett's  The  Spanish  Temper  (Knopf, 
S3. 75),  a  thoughtfully  written  discus- 
sion of  Spain  and  ol  its  strange, 
almost  impenetrable  personality.  A 
serious,  even  somber  book,  this  is 
the  outcome  of  twenty  vears  of  ex- 
perience and  love  of  that  distressful 
country:  it  does  full  justice  to  the 
tragic  phase  through  which  it  has 
recently  been  passing  and  from 
which  it  is  not  yet  in  sight  of  libera- 
tion. 

Much  ampler,  more  cheerful,  and 
n lore  detailed  is  The  Land  of  Italy, 
by  Jasper  More  (British  Book  Centre. 
$4.50),  which  is  full  of  peculiar  in- 
formation—such as  the  fact  that  the 
southern  provinces  of  Italy  reallv 
belong  to  Central  or  even  Eastern 
Turope,  and  that  Naples  is  east  of 
Berlin. 

More  specialized,  but  rich  with 
affection,  knowledge,  and  reverence, 
is  Tdward  Mutton's  Assist  and 
Umbria  Revisited  >  M<  Kay,  $4.50),  in 
which  we  seem  to  hear  the  very  voice 
ol  St.  Francis,  and  to  see,  as  though 
in  a  primitive  painting,  his  calm 


childlike  face,  sweet  with  humility 
Finally,  there  is  a  book  of  pun 
(harm,  called  Europe:  a  ]ourne\ 
with  Pictures,  by  Anne  FremanS 
and  Bryan  Holme,  with  an  eloquerr 
foreword  by  Lewis  Mumford  (Crow- 
ell,  S7.50).  The  authors  say  its  pur 
pose  is  "to  whet  the  appetite  and  re 
vive  memory."  Both  of  these  thing 
it  will  do.  On  its  dust  jacket  is  ; 
superb  aerial  photograph  of  a  late 
and-ahnost-impossible-Gothic  castle 
with  grav  roofs  and  a  rose  facade 
perched  on  a  crag  among  thousand 
of  acres  of  pinewoods.  This  i 
Neuschwanstein,  built  by  the  mac 
king  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria.  It  look 
simplv  wonderful.  When  my  wif 
and  I  were  honeymooning,  we  di< 
not  visit  this  castle,  chiefly  becaus 
we  had  been  warned  against  it  as 
"nineteenth-century  fake."  We  hav 
regretted  the  omission  ever  since 
Surely,  if  Neuschwanstein  is 
Gothic  fake,  then  St.  Peter's  and  Si 
Paul's  and  Monticello  are  Romai 
fakes.  It  would  be  better  to  call  it 
prolongation  of  history,  or  a  rc 
mantic  re-creation  like  The  Ancien 
Mariner.  Anyhow,  it  looks  wondei 
I ul.  Anyone  who  likes  strange  an< 
handsome  places,  even  if  he  canno 
visit  them,  will  have  many  happ 
evenings  with  this  pleasant  book. 

Next  to  Nature,  Art 

It  seems  only  a  few  years  since  th 
exquisitely  varied  shapes  c 
snowflakes  became  so  well  known  i 
to  be  used  in  Christmas  decoration 
But  in  fact  the  intricate  forms  c 
snow  crystals  were  first  drawn,  froi, 
observations  made  with  the  nake 
eye,  four  hundred  vears  ago.  Eve 
since  then  they  have  been  examine 
with  growing  interest  by  traveler 
meteorologists,  physical  scientists  (h 
eluding  Descartes),  and  an  occasion; 
artist.  A  comprehensive  book  on  th 
subject  has  now  been  produced  by 
Japanese  scholar,  Ukichiro  Naka\ 
(Snoze  Crystals,  Harvard  Universal 
Press,  S10).  Mr.  Nakaya  was  aj 
pointed  to  a  professorship  in  tl" 
cold  northern  island  of  Hokkaido  i 
1930.  He  spent  some  four  years  i 
collecting,  photographing,  measir 
ing,  and  classifying  the  main  ch 
ferent  tvpes  of  natural  snow  crystal  j 
and  then  set  up  a  laboratory  i 
which  he  learned  how  to  produu 
snowflakes  artificially.  The  results  < 
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r  or  the  interval  when  the  eye  is  lifted 
from  the  scrabble  board  and  the  double  crostic  has 
yielded  up  its  quotation  out  of  context,  we  submit  a 
literary  puzzle.  "The  Victorian  Chaise  Longue.  *  a 
novella  by  Marghanita  Laski.  Here  is  the  Lady  or 
the  Tiger  again,  and  the  story  ends  with  a  door 
slowlv  opening.  But  there's  a  new  subtlety,  for  there 
certainly  were  two  different  ladies  and  just  possibly 
a  surprise  if  the  tiger  took  over. 

Melanie  Langdon  has  achieved  a  tidily  chic 
existence.  Her  husband  has  reached  a  smoothly  in- 
clined plane  to  success.  The  once  dubious  neighbor- 
hood around  their  remodelled  house  has  pulled  itself 
into  shape.  The  Langdons  have  a  new  son. 
a  competent  Nannie  and  will  set  out  for 
a  holiday  in  Switzerland  as  soon  as  Melanie 
has  recovered  from  a  troublesome  bout  of 
tuberculosis. 


Then  the  curtain  goes  up  on  this  two  hour 
drama.  Melanie.  dozing  on  the  victorian  chaise 
longue  that  she  had  felt  compelled  to  buy  as  the 
outre  note  in  her  drawing  room,  comes  sharply 
awake  to  find  that  the  room  around  her  has  altered. 
It  is  ninety  years  ago.  the  chaise  longue  is  the  only 
familiar  thing  in  the  room,  and  she  is  being  ad- 
dressed not  as  Melanie  but  Millie,  she  had  tubercu- 
losis, in  fact  she  is  critically  ill. 

Millie  was  obviously  an  iron  woman.  If  life  and 
the  doctors  could  defeat  her  in  the  1860  s  she  was 
determined  to  move  on  in  time  a  century  or  so. 
Melanie's  was  a  strong  will  too.  and  she  was  in 
terror.  The  past,  so  charming  when  one  painted  it 
white  and  laced  it  liberally  with  modern  amusement, 
was  smelly  and  scratchy  and  close-minded  when  en- 
countered personally. 


Ten  minutes  hard  thought  will  reveal  the 
only  possible  answer  to  you.  the  astute 
reader,  but  you'd  have  a  hard  time  con- 
vincing your  recent  scrabblemate  who  has 
come  up  with  a  fantastically  improbable 


solution.  Each  of  you  recruits  troops  and 
finds  mutiny  in  the  ranks.  As  soon  as 
Bergson  is  invoked,  abandon  the  whole 
discussion,  and  consider  some  recent  and 
well-turned  phrases  from  the  critics. 


Two  books,  published  last  month,  have 
found  this  reception. 

The  first  is  The  Romantic  Egoists  by  Louis 
Aurhincloss.  ($3.00) 

''A  book  which  induces  admiration,  delight,  and 
gratitude  .  .  .  The  writing  is  modest,  precise,  and 
beautifully  controlled.  In  every  story,  close  to  the 
end.  there  is  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  light's 
being  quietly  turned  on.  to  illuminate  in  fine,  warm 
clarity  these  chosen  aspects  of  the  world  of  Peter 
Westcott."  Richard  Sullivan.  Chicago  Tribune 

'  This  volume  reveals  Louis  Auchincloss  as  a  writer 
of  unusual  brilliance  .  .  .  Mr.  Auchincloss  sees,  or 
rather  sees  through  people,  with  the  piercing  lens 
of  an  X-ray."  James  Stern.  N.  V.  Times 

"With  subtle  intelligence  and  artful  craftsmanship, 
in  a  prose  as  smooth  and  firm  and  bright  as  the 
skin  of  a  perfect  apple,  with  a  phonographic  ear  for 
dialogue.  Peter  tells  his  stories." 

Orville  Prescott,  N.  Y.  Times 


The  second  is  \^  e  Chose  to 
Stay  by  Lali  Horstmann.  (S3.00) 
"A  heartbreaking  but  beautiful  story  of 
a  German  diplomat  I  until  Hitler)  and 
art  collector  who.  with  his  wife,  decided 
not  to  run  away  when  the  conquering  Russians  were 
approaching  Berlin.  They  couldn't  believe  the  .-tories 
of  barbarism  that  they  had  heard  and  refused  to 
escape  while  they  could.  The  reality  proved  to  be 
more  dreadful  than  the  stories.  Mrs.  Horstmann.  a 
gentle,  wise  and  intelligent  woman,  tells  with  great 
restraint  and  a  philosophical  acceptance 
3  that  has  in  it  no  trace  of  personal  bitter- 
ness of  self-pity  the  stories  of  rape  and 
ruin  that  engulfed  them." 

Gilbert  Highet,  Harper  s 
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JONATHAN  DANIELS 

vividly  recalls  the  era  when 
America  grew  up  and  prepared 
herself  for  greatness  overnight 

The  End  of 
Innocence 


Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr., 

writes:  "This  is  Jonathan 
Daniels'  best  book  ...  It  is  a 
brave  affirmation  of  the  essential 
American  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  people  to  govern  themselves; 
it  is  a  wonderful  reminder  ol  the 
sources  of  American  strength. 
The  End  of  Innocence  has  much 
to  say  to  us  in  our  troubles 
today."' 

Carroll  Kilpatrick  of  the 

U  as/iington  Post  writes:  "This 
is  a  beautifully,  brilliantly  writ- 
ten book  on  the  personalities  and 
the  politics  of  the  Wilsonian 
democracy.  It  contains  the  best 
picture  we  have  of  F.D.R.  when 
he  was  more  concerned  with  be- 
ing the  dashing  young  aristocrat 
than  the  daring  New  Dealer. 
The  characterizations  through- 
out are  superbly  drawn  by  an 
author  who  can  see  the  real  men 
behind  the  pretenses  of  the  pub- 
lic figures." 

Henry  F.  Pringle  writes: 
'"This  is  a  very  rare  book,  with 
a  kind  of  intangible  beauty 
which  is  not  easy  to  define.  Jon- 
athan Daniels  has  written  the 
story  of  his  father  and  the  tur- 
bulent age  in  which  he  lived 
with  sentiment,  but  without  sen- 
timentality. A  good  biography 
by  a  son  might  be  called  almost 
impossible,  yet  Mr.  Daniels  has 
produced  one  .  .  .  First  class  and 
exciting  history." 

S5.00  at  all  bookstores 

LIPPINCOTT 
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his  laborious  and  often  arduous 
work  appear  to  be  important  both 
for  the  understanding  of  weather 
and  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
science  ol  crystallography;  but  it  is 
also  a  serious  contribution  to  artistic 
design.  Although  the  text  of  the 
hook  is  dryly  scientific,  the  main 
hundreds  of  microphotographs  are 
dreamy.  So  much  of  the  world  in- 
visible to  our  eyes  is,  when  we  see  it, 
horrible  with  demoniac  shapes  and 
writhing  organisms,  that  it  is  won- 
derful to  see  how  in  that  same  world, 
merely  l>\  combining  a  little  water 
and  a  little  cold,  nature  can  create 
millions  of  masterpieces  of  beauty. 

To  ruRN  to  the  art  produced  by 
human  hands,  Chinese  Art  by 
Sir  Leigh  Ashton  and  Basil  Gray 
(Beechhurst  Press,  59)  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion  of  plates  with  brief  but  reward- 
ing historical  introductions  to  the 
thought  of  each  period  in  the  history 
of  China;  but  it  is  spoiled,  as  nearly 
all  books  on  Oriental  art  are  spoiled, 
b)  being  in  monochrome.  The 
superb  colors  of  Chinese  pottery  and 
Chinese  pictures  are  one  of  their 
deepest  and  most  essential  values. 
Therefore  it  is  infuriating  to  open 
this  volume  and  find  a  ravishing  de- 
sign of  blossoming  trees  and  finely 
plumaged  birds  described  on  one 
page  as  "ink  and  full  colours  on 
silk,"  and  shown  opposite  in  black, 
white,  and  dirty  gray;  to  turn  on  a 
few  pages  and  see  a  black-and-white 
oblong  w  hich  is  supposed  to  convey 
the  effect  ol  a  Coromandel  lacquer 
screen  with  a  deep  rich  brown  back- 
ground incised  and  enriched  with 
bright  pigments  and  gold  leaf.  1 
know  color  printing  is  terribly  ex- 
pensive. Surely  it  would  be  better  to 
make  such  a  book  far  smaller  and 
fill  it  with  color,  or  else  to  raise  its 
price  high  enough  and  allow  its  pic- 
tures really  to  represent  the  suave 
and  unforgettable  hues  of  the  art 
of  ( Ihina. 

The  same  applies  to  a  sumptuous 
new  album  ol  Ingres'  paintings, 
edited  by  Georges  Wildenstein  and 
published  for  Phaidon  by  Garden 
Cit)  ($12.50).  It  contains  only  eight 
color  plates.  Ingres  was  such  a  line 
draftsman  that  one  can  enjoy  this 
book  for  the  sheer  elegance  of  his 
line— apart  from  a  few  of  his  obses- 
sions,  such   as    the  broken-necked 


beauty  who  symbolizes  helpless 
womanhood;  but  one  glance  at  the 
color  plates,  or  one's  own  memory 
ol  the  springlike  tints  of  "La 
Source,"  will  spoil  the  rest  for  us. 
Good  color  printing  is  a  luxurj 
w  hic  h,  like  good  sound-reproduction, 
has  become  a  necessity.  And  it  can 
be  done  as  Albert  Skira  has  just 
proved  with  his  two  latest  volumes 
($4.95):  a  lovely  Degas  and  a  noble 
Piero  delta  Francesco. 

Vdventure 

The  July  selection  of  the  Literary 
Guild,  The  Conquest  of  Don 
Pedro,  by  Harvey  Fergusson  (Mor- 
row, $3.50),  sounds  awfully  romantic, 
but  is  in  fact  a  slow  and  meditative 
story  about  a  Jewish  peddler  who 
goes  to  New  Mexico  for  his  health 
(just  alter  the  Civil  War),  drifts  into 
storekeeping,  then  into  love,  then 
into  marriage,  then  out  of  marriage, 
and  finally  out  of  the  book.  Good 
character  drawing,  especially  of 
women;  little  else  of  interest  except 
the  Hispanic  atmosphere:  a  book  for 
a  siesta. 

But  Charlotte  fay's  The  Fugititm 
Eye  (Harper,  $2.50)  is  painfully  ex- 
citing all  the  way  through.  Imagine 
yourself  almost  blinded  in  an  auto- 
mobile smash;  imagine  your  eyes  op- 
erated on.  and  sealed  into  bandages 
which  must  not  be  removed  before 
the  grafted  cornea  takes  root:  and 
then,  helpless  and  sightless,  imagine 
yourself  involved  in  a  plot  which 
\oii  cannot  understand,  pursued  and 
captured  by  people  whom  you  know 
oulv  through  voice  and  touch.  There 
is  a  slight,  a  very  slight,  letdown  at 
the  end;  but  most  of  this  story  is 
taut-wire  suspense. 

Longer  and  more  thorough,  and 
for  me  marred  by  the  absence  ol 
chapter  breaks,  but  even  more  com- 
plete in  its  suspense,  is  Robert  Car- 
son's The  Quality  of  Mercy  (Holt, 
$3.50).  The  plot  and  setting  (povertj 
stricken  detectives  cm  the  trail  of  a 
sordid  murder  in  California)  arc 
reminiscent;  the  atmosphere  of  frus- 
tration and  greed,  like  dry  palm 
leaves  clattering  in  a  hot  wind,  is 
known  to  us  from  other  books;  but 
the  continuitv  in  this  novel  is  un- 
usually  powerful,  and  the  solution 
only  faintly  incredible. 

There  is  also  an  amusing  ghost! 
story  on  the  lines  of  Topper,  but  less 
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sex)  and  more-  adventurous,  Man- 
nini;  Cole's  Brief  (  audit  s  i  Double 
day,  $3).  Light  fun. 

Finally— 

An  apology,  and  a  recommenda- 
L  don  lor  those  with  special  tastes. 
The  apology  goes  to  Gerald  Carson, 
whose  intelligent  and  amusing  study 
ol  The  Old  Country  Store  (Oxford, 
|5)  was  mistakenl)  attributed  in  my 
Ma)  review  to  "Harold"  Carson. 
The  recommendation  is  for  a  young 
woman's  diary  of  a  year  spent  in  the 
English  countryside  alone  with  her 
two  little  hoys  and  her  well-stocked 
and  observant  mind:  An  English 
Year,  b)  Nan  Fairbrother  (Knopf, 
handsomely  designed,  $3.75):  a  hook 
to  remember  and  to  keep. 
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By  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 

FICTION 

The  World  in  the  Evening,  by 
Christopher  Isherwood. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  rich  young  Eng- 
lishman's marriage  to  a  woman 
twelve  years  his  senior,  a  novelist:  of 
his  defections— with  both  men  and 
women;  of  his  second  marriage  and 
flight  therefrom  back  to  his  Quaker 
aunt's  home  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
actual  time  of  the  book  is  during 
Stephen's  illness  and  convalescence 
among  the  Quakers— a  spiritual  as 
well  as  a  physical  one,  of  course— and 
most  of  the  story  is  told  in  flashbacks 
and  through  the  letters  of  the  dead 
novelist,  Elizabeth,  which  Stephen 
rereads  during  his  illness.  It  grad- 
ually becomes  apparent  what  a  re- 
markable woman  this  Elizabeth  was, 
a  woman  not  only  of  great  percep- 
tion but  of  very  great  compassion 
and  strength,  with  the  ability  to  lend 
her  strength  to  all  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact.  And  the  Quaker 
aunt,  of  a  completely  different  world, 
has  much  the  same  quality.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  lot  that  is  unpleasant  in 
the  story  but  it  is  never  dull;  and 
the  backgrounds,  geographic  and  in- 
tellectual, are  so  nostalgically  fa- 
miliar that  one  starts  searching  for 
the  literal  key  to  who-when-where? 
Yet  the  always  exciting  prose,  the 
over-all  philosophy,  the  probing  and 


In  Quest  of 
a  New  Ethics 


By  CHARLES  MAY  BR 

Written  by  a  prominent  French  biochemist,  humanist,  and  man  of  univer- 
sal learning,  here  is  a  book  that  is  living  proof  of  a  new  and  dynamic 
spirit  abroad. 

DR.  MAYER  believes  in  progress,  in  enlightened 
self-interest,  in  free  competition.  He  also  believes 
that  though  men  are  not  equal,  opportunity  must  be  — 
that  progress  cannot  be  made  by  regimented  societies. 
A  stimulating,  provocative  book. 

$4.00  at  your  bookstore 


THE  BEACON  PRESS  *  Beacon  Hill,  Boston 


The  Memoirs  of 


Marshal 
Mannerheim 

By  the  only  man  who  can  tell 
the  full  story  of  Finland's  years 
of  glory  and  tragedy 

Translated  by  Count  Eric  Lewen- 
haupt.  Veteran  of  four  wars  .  .  . 
long-time  fighter  against  Communism 
.  .  .  former  regent  and  President  of 
Finland  .  .  .  Baron  Mannerheim  per- 
sonifies the  fighting  spirit  of  a  people 
who  became  a  symbol  of  resistance 
against  Communist  tyranny.  Here  is 
his  extraordinary  personal  story  —  a 
vivid  memorial  to  the  courage  and 
integrity  of  a  man  and  a  nation. 
552  pages. 

$6.75  at  all  bookstores 
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Books  of  interest  to 
the  legal  profession 


The  Uneasy  Case  for 
Progressive  Taxation 

By  WALTER  J.  BLUM  and  HARRY  KAL- 
VEN,  Jr.,  Professors  of  Law,  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School.  "A  carefully  documented, 
closely  reasoned,  highly  readable  discu&sion  of 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  our 
troubled  times." — Harvard  Law  Review.  12.50 

Polities  and  the 
Constitution  in  the 
History  of  the  U.  S. 

By  WILLIAM  W.  C.ROSSKEY,  Professor  of 
Law.  University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  "An 
exciting  work.  We  must  hail  this  as  a  major 
scholastic  effort  of  our  times." — University  of 
Chicago  Law  Review.  2  vol.  $20.00 

An  Introduction 
to  Legal  Reasoning 

By  EDWARD  H.  LEVI.  Professor  of  Law  and 
Dean,  University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  "An 
important  advance  in  'realist'  jurisprudence." — 
Law  Quarterly  Review.  t.  .01) 

Administration 
of  Criminal  Law 

By  ER\EST  PUTT  K  A  MM  ER .  Professor  of 
Law.  University  of  Chicago  Late  School.  "The 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  this  work  are  worthy  of 
clo-e  examination." — Texas  Law  Review,  $5.00 

At  your  bookstore,  or  from  <*^£?5hj^ 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS%'  '■ 
.1750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III. 
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THE  LEAVEN 
OF  LOVE 

A  Development  of  the 
Psychoanalytic  Theory  and  Technique 
of  Sandor  Ferenczi 

By   IZETTE   DE  FOREST. 

"Every  page  reveals  the 
author's  rare  sensitivity 
to  the  meaning  of  be- 
havior." —  Dr.  Robert 
W.  White,  Harvard 
University.  "This  im- 
portant book  will  prove 
to  be  thought-provoking 
and  helpful  in  thera- 
peutic work  for  any  se- 
rious student  of  human 
nature  and  of  psycho- 
analysis." 

—Erich  Fromm.  $3.50 


the  Harper  Imprint 


ETHICS  IN  A 
BUSINESS 
SOCIETY 

By  MARQUIS  W.  CHILDS 
and  DOUGLASS  CATER.  "A 

meaningful  insight  into 
the  fusion  of  seemingly 
disparate  areas  of  mod- 
ern life.  One  of  the  rare, 
realistic  cultural  books 
for  the  modern  execu- 
tive."— Advanced  Man- 
agement. "Accurate  re- 
porting and  authentic 
insight  into  the  moral 
crisis  of  our  time." 
— Washington  Post. 

$2.75 
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At  your  bookstore  or  from 
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learning  from  (though  not  accept- 
ance of)  the  Quaker  attitude,  the 
growth  of  personality  and  ideas  all 
through  the  book  add  up  to  a  re- 
warding experience.  By  the  author 
of  Goodbye  to  Berlin  and  Prater 
Violet. 

Random  House,  $3.50 

The  Bad  Seed,  by  William  March. 
It  is  hard  to  say  why  a  book  with 
such  terrifying  overtones  can  in  a 
sense  be  satisfying.  Perhaps  because 
this  story  of  a  truly  evil  child  raises 
the  usual  parent-child  situation  with 
the  usual  anguish  and  guilt  and  over- 
whelming love,  to  an  absolute  fever 
pitch.  And  the  violent,  frustrating 
resolution  seems  inevitable.  Mr. 
March  was  a  writer  of  distinguished 
prose  and  had  a  special  narrative  gift. 
He  manages  to  write  this  story  of  a 
child's  horrible  perversion  against  an 
ordinary  background  with  such  con- 
viction that  one  reads  without  draw- 
ing breath  except  to  mutter,  "There 
but  for  the  grace  of  God.  .  .  ." 
Nearly  all  the  people— except  the 
child— are  ordinarily  good  and  funny 
and  gay  and  fallible  and  though 
their  goodness  and  fun  and  gaiety 
are  wiped  out  in  the  end,  one  cannot 
feel  despair.  The  struggle  has  availed 
something.  Rinehart,  §3 

With  Kisses  Four,  by  Charles  Mer- 
gendahl. 

This  is  a  novel  in  which  everything 
happens  too  fast.  If  the  motion  were 
slower,  the  passion  and  violence 
might  be  more  credible.  As  it  is 
they  make  a  good  superficial  story 
seem  almost  funny.  A  mysterious 
couple  arrive  in  a  tiny  Maine  town 
and  have  to  (and  I  mean  have  to)  go 
on  a  hunting  trip  in  the  deepest 
woods  at  once.  They  find  a  local 
guide  (home  on  vacation  from  the 
advertising  business  and  the  Stork 
Club).  What  are  the  couple  fleeing 
from?  What  does  the  local  fellow  do 
about  his  local  girl,  the  new  woman, 
and  his  advertising  job?  These  are 
things  that  have  to  be  settled  in  the 
Maine  woods.  Mr.  Mergendahl,  au- 
thor of  Don't  Wait  Up  for  Spring, 
is  an  able  writer,  but  as  I  have  said, 
fiction  must  move  a  great  deal  slower 
than  truth  to  be  believed.  This  story 
is  as  quick  and  arresting  as  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  as  evanescent  on  the 
fiction  horizon. 

Morrow,  $3 


Mr.  Hobbs'  Vacation,  by  Edward 

Streeter. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one  can 
laugh  so  hard  at  a  book  in  which  so 
little  happens,  but  there's  no  ques- 
tion that  one  does.  To  anyone  who 
has  ever  been  part  of  an  adult  family 
with  married  children,  this  story  of 
a  very  nice,  ordinary  man's  month  at 
the  seashore  (or  it  could  be  the 
mountains  just  as  well)  with  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  will  be 
full  of  the  joy  of  recognition;  the 
struggle  with  the  rented  house  and 
other  people's  sagging  furniture; 
with  the  pump,  the  plumber,  the 
rented  boat;  his  wife's  gay  assurance 
that  he  can  cope.  The  author  has  the 
rare  gift  of  being  able  to  make  the 
usual  seem  not  only  hilarious  but 
surprising  and  moving  as  well.  A 
real  delight  for  summer  reading  and 
long  after.  By  the  author  of  Father 
of  the  Bride.  Harper,  $3; 

XOX-FICTION 

The  Voyage  of  the  Heretique,  b) 

Dr.  Alain  Bombard. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  ad- 
venture sagas  of  our  time,  unlike 
others  in  that  it  has  immediate  con- 
sequences for  the  human  race.  Dr. 
Bombard,  a  Frenchman,  has  felt  for 
years  that  the  annual  statistics  ol 
200,000  deaths  a  year  from  shipwreck 
is  too  large.  Most  castaways  who  die 
at  sea,  he  knew,  die  in  the  first  U-u 
days,  before  hunger  or  thirst  alone 
could  kill  a  man.  He  felt  that  terroi 
and  despair  were  responsible,  foi 
from  his  studies  he  believed  that  the 
sea  provides  both  food  and  drink  h 
adequate  amounts  to  keep  a  mar 
alive  indefinitely  if  he  keeps  his  heac 
and  a  minimum  of  equipment.  Dr 
Bombard   tested  his  theories  thor 
oughly  in  the  Museum  of  Oceanog 
raphy  at  Monaco,  and  after  main 
false  starts  was  towed  out  and  set 
adrift  in  the  Mediterranean  in  ; 
collapsible  rubber  life  raft  with  l 
sail— with  no  food  or  water.  This  i: 
the  story  of  his  theories  and  of  hi 
65-day  voyage  alone  (he  started  witl 
a  crew  of  one  who  lost  heart  at  Tan 
gier)  across  the  Atlantic.  A  perfectly 
fascinating  chronicle  of  courage  anc 
adventure  by  a  man  whose  writing 
and  attitudes  show  him  to  be  mucn 
more   than   just   a  doctor-scientis 
with  a  theory. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  $3.5H 
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How  to  Be  a  Top  Secretary,  by 
Margaret  Del. mo. 

There  is  n<>  w . t \  even  i<>  suggest  the 
valuable  information  in  this  book 
without  listing  the  contents  entirely. 
But  with  characteristic  thoroughness 
Miss  Del. mo  has  made  even  the  con- 
tents so  comprehensive  and  specific 
that  the)  cover  three  ;md  a  half 
pages,  divided  under  the  gen- 
era] headings  "Personal  Qualities," 
"Office  Procedures,"  "Dictation  and 
Transcription,"  and  "Grammar" 
(forty-five  items  and  ninety-three 
pages  included  under  this  head 
alone).  And  the  manner  of  instruc- 
tion is  so  light  and  easy  that  one 
wonders  how  secretaries  have  ever 
sot  along  without  it. 

Topper     Love,  .'$3.95 

The  Arts  of  Living,  compiled  by  the 
ditors  of  Vogue.  Preface  In  Gilbert 
Highet. 

This  series  of  twenty-one  essays  is  on 
just  what  it  says  it  is— the  arts  of 
living,  serious  and  gay.  Among 
hem:  "I)iseo\erv"  (  f.  frank  Dobie), 
^Skepticism"  (Rebecca  West),  "Ac- 
repting  Oneself"  (Jean  Stafford), 
'Courage"  (Victoria  Lincoln),  "Bal- 
mcing  Time"  (Charles  Poore), 
'Using  What  You  Have"  (Emily 
iimbrough),  "Accepting"  (Russell 
L,ynes),  "Persuasion"  (Gilbert  High- 
t).  All  Harper  authors  or  editors 
md  known  to  our  readers. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  S3 

FORECAST 

Midsummer  Novels 
-low  much  do  you  care  about  fash- 
on?  Try  Alexandra  Orme's  new 
tovel  about  the  French  fashion 
ivorld  coming  from  Houghton  Mif- 
in  on  July  12,  Paris  Original.  .  .  . 
ft  about  the  early  Swedish  emi- 
ration  and  settling  in  America? 
There's  the  Literary  Guild  choice 
or  August,  Unto  a  Good  Land  by 
Hlhelm  Borg  (author  of  The  Erni- 
rants  and  The  Earth  is  Oars), 
oming  from  Simon  and  Schuster 
n  July  27.  .  .  .  Fictionalized  history 
nd  biography?  Then  there's  John 
ennings'  (The  Pepper  Tree  and 
iogue's  Yarn)  Banner  Against  the 
Vind  (Little,  Brown,  August  5).  .  .  . 
)r  mysteries?  Then  Ellery  Queen's 
ewest,  The  Glass  Village,  from  the 
one  publisher,  August  16.  .  .  .  Do 
eople  still  fret  about  the  immatu- 
ity,  confusion,  and  so-called  coward- 


ice ol  "liberals?"  John  Dos  Passos 
does  in  a  novel  (ailed  Most  Likely 
to  Succeed  to  be  published  on  Au- 
gust !)  I>\  Prentice  Hall.  .  .  .  On 
August  18  from  Crow  ell  routes  a 
novel  from  Australia,  set  in  Vic- 
torian times,  Dark  Moon,  by  Helen 
Haney.  For  those  who  can  never  get 
enough  Lincoln,  even  fictionalized 
Lincoln,  the  Literary  Guild  has 
chosen  Love  is  Eternal,  a  novel 
about  Mary  Todd  by  Irving  Stone 
(author  ol  The  President's  Lady 
and  Immortal  Wife).  Coining  from 
Doubleday  on  August  2').  Enthu- 
siastically heralded  by  the  publishers, 
Harcourt,  Brace,  is  a  newspaper 
novel  by  Edwin  Lanham,  The  Iron 
Maiden,  also  in  August.  And  big 
exi  itement  hovers  over  the  publica- 
tion on  August  20  of  the  novel  that 
William  Faulkner  has  been  working 
on  for  the  last  nine  years,  The 
Fable,  from  Random  House. 

Non-fiction  Notes  for  September 
A  quick  look  at  fall  lists  shows 
more  than  the  usual  variety.  Sep- 
tember alone  suggests  a  ripe  harvest. 
Bobbs-Merrill  is  offering  Lord  David 
Cecil's  Melbourne;  Doubleday  has 
an  important  history  of  the  French 
regime  in  Canada,  The  White  and 
the  Gold,  by  Thomas  B.  Costain; 
Dutton  will  publish  Jesus  and  His 
Times  by  the  French  author.  Daniel- 
Rops,  and  a  new  book  by  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Henrey,  author  of  The  Little 
Madeleine,  this  one  called  Made- 
leine—Young Wife.  From  Holt  we 
shall  have  a  biography  of  Winston 
Churchill's  American  grandfather, 
The  Remarkable  Mr.  Jerome  by 
Anita  Leslie,  and  a  first  report  from 
the  Japanese  side  of  the  war  on 
submarine  warfare,  Sunk,  by  Motchi- 
sura  Hashimoto,  one  of  the  four 
Japanese  submarine  commanders  to 
survive  the  conflict.  Houghton  Mifflin 
will  publish  Beyond  the  Hundredth 
Meridian,  a  biography  of  John  Wes- 
ley Powell  by  Wallace  Stegner;  Mc- 
Graw-Hill will  have  MacArthur: 
1941-1951  by  Major  General  C  harles 
A.  Willoughby  and  John  Chamber- 
lain; Random  House  will  present  a 
History  of  Christian  Philosophy  in 
the  Middle  Ages  by  Etienne  Gilson; 
and  from  Simon  &  Schuster  will 
come  a  second  volume  of  Edward 
Murrow's  Tins  I  Believe.  Best  start 
laying  in  a  huge  supply  of  the  mid- 
night oil. 
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THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 


Mitropoulos  and  Mendelssohn 


Ii  you  want  direct  evidence  of  a 
great  conductor  at  work,  in  no 
more  than  a  few  measures  of  quiet 
music,  listen  to  the  opening  phrases 
of  Mendelssohn's  "Scotch"  Sym- 
phony ;is  plaved  in  the  new  record- 
ing i)\  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Dmitri  Mitropoulos. 

Those  brief  opening  notes,  semi- 
recitntivo,  contain  the  soul  of  the 
earl}  Romantic  movement— earnest, 
sincere,  youthful,  poetic,  highly  per- 
sonal, and  infinitely  delicate.  They 
are  dreadfully  haul  to  play.  Few 
performances  achieve  the  full  ex- 
pression they  imply,  only  a  handful 
of  our  conductors  combine  the  un- 
derstanding of  all  that  these  notes 
suggest  with  the  ability  to  make  an 
orchestra  speak  as  a  poet. 

Mitropoulos  stands  out  among 
them.  He  has  the  key  to  the  vanish- 
ing poetry  of  Romanticism  as  few 
others  have.  This  alone  is  enough 
to  warrant  the  slightly  tarnished 
title  ol  "great,"  though  Mitropoulos 
has  important  further  claims:  he  is 
one  ol  the  lew  in  his  field  who  live 
dynamically  in  today's  music  as  well 
as  in  the  past,  interpreting  both  with 
the  same  immediacy  of  conception, 
so  that  we  as  listeners  are  compelled 
to  feel  thai  dramatic  continuity  in 
the  art  of  music  which  our  times  so 
frequently  deny. 

What  is  a  "great"  conductor? 
Definitch  not  a  musical  Great  White 
rather,  omniscient  and  infallible,  a 
product  of  the  easy  superlatives  of 
publicity.  Mitropoulos  is  no  uni- 
versal genius  ol  the  baton.  His  mark 
is  as  heavy  as  that  ol  many  another 
strong  personality  and  there  are  as 
many  moments  in  his  music  as  in 
anyone's  where  the  conductor  out- 
bids the  composer  for  attention.  He 
has  his  faults. 

But  put  aside-  perfection  and  listen 
to  this  man  play  Mendelssohn. 
Listen,  too,  to  his  Berlioz  (the  finest 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  I  ever  hope  to 
hear)— and  to  his  Alban  Berg,  Roger 
Sessions,  Stravinsky.  We  have  no 
other  conductor  who  so  deftly  com- 
bines an  insight  into  Romanticism 


Edward  Tat  rial  I  Can  by 

with  such  an  astonishing  ease  among 
the  moderns,  and  such  an  uncanny 
ability  to  make  sense  of  them  both 
for  an  untrained  audience.  This  is 
a  rate  and  dynamic  talent. 

There  are  other  conductors  who 
may  stand  ahead  of  Mitropoulos 
in  their  own  best  fields,  of  course. 
Bruno  Walter  is  unsurpassed  in 
Schubert,  Beethoven,  and  Mahler; 
Toscanini  in  such  diverse  areas  as 
Brahms,  Debussy,  and  Italian  opera. 
But  these  men  who  grandly  illumi- 
nate the  musical  past  for  us  tend 


Worth  Looking  Into  .  .  . 
More  Hi-Fi 

Liszt:  Four  Tone  Poems  (Les  Pre- 
ludes, Orpheus.  Battle  of  Huns, 
Mazeppa).  London  Philh.  Dixon. 
Wesfm.  \VL  5269. 

Berlioz:  Symph.  Fantastique.  Lon- 
don Symph.,  Scherchen.  Westm.  WL 
5268. 

Prokofieff:  Ghout.  Falla:  Three  Cor- 
nered Hat.  St.  Louis  Symph., 
Golschmann.   Cap.  P8257. 

Falla:  Three  Cornered  Hat,  La  Vida 
Breve.  N.  Y.  Philh.,  Mitropoulos. 
Col.  AL  44  (10"). 

Dvorak:    New    World  Symphony. 

NBC  Symph.,  Toscanini.  RCA  Vic- 
tor LM  1778. 

Fiedler's  25th.  Boston  Pops  Orch., 
Fiedler.  RCA  Victor  LM  1790. 

Stravinsky:  Sacre  tie  Prin temps.  Min- 
neapolis Symph.,  Dorati.  MG  50030. 
(Same)  Pittsburgh  Symph..  Stein- 
berg. Cap.  P8254. 

Lis/i:  Piano  Concern  #1,  #2.  Fru- 
goni;  Pro  Musica  Symph..  Swa- 
rowsky.  Vox  PL  8390. 

A  Wagner  Program  (Seven  familiar 
excerpts).  Phila.  Orch.,  Ormandy. 
Col.  ML  865. 

Hymns  and  Anthems  (with  organ). 
Univ.  ol  Redlands  Choir,  [ones. 
Col.  ML  -1866. 


thereby  to  accent  in  the  public  mind 
a  prevailing  discontinuity  between 
the  past  and  the  present  in  concert 
performances.  How  many  notable 
conductors  can  live  unabashedly  in 
the  present,  and  bring  us  both  the 
old  and  the  new  music  in  the  same 
alive  and  understandable  terms? 

And  where  else  is  the  future  of 
our  symphony  orchestras?  The  old 
select  "symphony  audience,"  with  its 
limited  tastes,  is  a  dying  force  in 
our  music  wherever  orchestral  music 
is  played.  The  New  York  Philhar- 
monic listeners  have  seen  something 
different  in  the  past  few  years:  the 
dramatic  value  of  a  living  artistic 
connection  with  our  own  time.  The 
orchestra  has  acquired  a  new  presj 
tige  from  it  and  a  wider  range  of 
"listenership"  than  most  other 
American  orchestras.  In  this  day  of 
records  and  radio  the  "live"  per- 
forming organization  must  keep; 
itself  artistically  fluid,  promoting 
new  contacts  with  every  developing 
aspect  of  a  growing  audience  for j 
music.  The  orchestra  that  has  Mitro- 
poulos has  the  finest  imaginable 
musical  insurance  for  the  future.  \ 

New  Performances 

Mendelssohn:  Symphony  #3  ("Scotch"): 
Symphony  #5  ("Reformation").  N.  V 
Philharmonic,  Mitropoulos.  Col.  Ml 
1864. 

Tin  thing  that  strikes  me  in  listen 
ing  to  this  superb  pair  of  perform 
ances  is  that,  in  our  day  of  hard  realitie 
and  steely  music-making,  the  sweetnes: 
ol  the  early  Romantic  era  is  increasing!) 
difficult  to  recapture.  We  are  beginning 
to  realize  with  astonishment  that  the  J 
toughest  music  in  the  entire  repertm 
is  now  the  work  of  familiar  composers- 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  even  Chopii 
—who  not  many  years  ago  were  take) 
for  granted  as  the  very  center  of  musi 
cal  awareness.  The  notes  of  this  musu 
are  not  hard,  but  the  spirit  and  sensi 
are  something  else  again. 

Ol  all  the  recent  Mendelssohn  recon 
nigs    (several  of  the  "Scotch")  this 
the  first  that  seems  to  me  to  touch  tli 
real  feeling  of  the  music,  and  for  thi 
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very  reason,  as  you  might  .micss.  it  is  the 
niosl  iinnu'di.itt'ly  communicative.  W  hen 
.i  conductoi  manages,  .is  here,  to  liii  a 
sori  ol  musical  jackpoi  dI  rightness,  ii 
doesn't  take  a  trained  ear  to  sense  the 
benefits. 

You  will  be  astonished  at  the  closeness 
this  music  has  to  Schumann,  to  the 
heartfelt  serious  expression  that  most  ol 
us  have  thought  beyond  Mendelssohn's 
power.  I  he  recording  should  add  to 
Mendelssohn's  own  stature,  which  has 
diminished  a  good  deal  in  recent  years. 
Columbia's  Ili-Fi  monogram  on  the 
cover  is  well  merited. 

Mendelssohn:  Two-Piano  Concerto  in  A 
Flat  (manuscript).  ().  Frugoni,  A.  Tad- 
dei;  Vienna  Symphony,  Moralt.  Vox  PL 
7400. 

Pi  vyed  from  mi<  rofilmed  manus<  i  ipt 
out  of  a  Berlin  library  (Fast  /one), 
this  is  one  ol  a  pair  of  "rediscovered" 
concertos  that  have  been  known  and 
available,  though  unplayed,  during  a 
century  of  profound  uninterest,  their 
composer's  enormous  reputation  to  the 
contrary.  Suddenly,  with  a  new  attitude 
toward  such  music,  they  are  now  put 
into  performance  and  recorded. 

We  know  well  enough  today  to  cross 
our    fingers    and    reserve    decision  in 
such  cases— the  music  may  or  may  not  be 
of  first   importance.    Plenty  of  music 
was  put  aside  and  forgotten  for  excel 
lent  reasons,  but  plenty  more,  as  we've 
been  discovering,  was  retired  for  causes 
that  are  quite  irrelevant  to  our  own  en- 
joyment.  This  big  concerto,  composed 
hen  Mendelssohn  was  barely  sixteen, 
comes  from  that  extraordinary  period  ol 
his  early   maturity   that    included  the 
Midsummer    Night's     Dream"  over- 
ture.   It  is  a  florid  work,  ingratiating 
but  long-winded.    If  we  put  aside  the 
composer's  age  it  rates  as  a  good  but  not 
putstanding  work  of  the  time— more  than 
usually    prolix    for    Mendelssohn,  the 
two  piano  parts  overloaded  with  notes 
nd  so  thoroughly  entangled  with  one 
another   that   perhaps   a   single  piano 
would   have  done  as   well.   There's  a 
strong  suggestion  of  Mozart's  work  in 
imilar    forms,     the  longer-than-usual 
iymphonia    Concertame     (violin  and 
iola)  and  the  E  Flat  Concerto  for  Two 
'ianos,  along  with  strong  touches  of  the 
Romantic  Weber  in  the  melodies  (but 
vith  less  drama).    Of  Beethoven,  who 
vas  then  at  the  top  of  his  fame,  there  is 
carcely  a   trace:  his  tremendous  inllu- 
nce  scarcely  touched  Mendelssohn. 
The  performance  here,  though  unique, 
not  by  any  means  the  gracious,  or- 
dered yet  eloquent  music-making  thai 
i  should  be.  The  pianists  (I  can't  tell 
Ipem  apart  for  sure)  play  with  an  appal- 
lingly   brilliant    technique,    hard  and 
ipnse;  the  orchestra  is  more  fluent  but 


How  close 

can  you  get 
to  a 

piccolo  player? 


Hear  RCA  Victor 

Pre- Recorded  Tapes  with  famous 
"New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  Sound 

RCA  Victor  is  the  first  and  only  major  recording  company  to  bring  you  High 
Fidelity  Pre-Recorded  Tapes !  With  these  tapes  you're  nearer  original  per- 
formances by  the  "world's  greatest  artists"  than  any  other  reproducing 
medium  can  possibly  bring  you... they're  exact  duplicates  of  RCA  Victor 
master  tapes — the  first  step  in  making  phonograph  records. 

Enjoy  up  to  60  minutes  of  great  music  on  your  own  recorder.  Tapes  are 
dual-track,  on  7-inch  reels,  play  at  7V2-m.  per  second.  Ask  for  a  demonstra- 
tion on  a  quality  RCA  Tape  Recorder. 


Red  Seal— $14.95  each 

Beethoven  "Emperor" 
Concerto, Horowitz;  Reiner, 
RCA  Victor  Symph.  Orch. 

Brahms  Concerto  No.  2, 
Rubinstein;  Boston  Symph. 
Orch.,  Munch 

Aurora's  Wedding  (Tchai- 
kovsky), Stokowski  and  his 
Symphony  Orchestra 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony 
No.  5,  Stokowski  and  his 
Symphony  Orchestra 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  1, 
Toscanini  and  NBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra 

Dvorak  "New  World" 
Symphony,  Toscanini  and 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra 

Victory  at  Sea  (Rodgers), 
Members  of  NBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Bennett 
conducting 


Prices  suggested  list,  incl.  Fed. 
Excise  Tax.  Add  local  tax. 


Don  Quixote  (R.  Strauss), 
Boston  Symph.  Orch., 
Munch,  cond.,  Piatigorsky, 
'Cellist ;  Burgin, Violinist; 
de  Pasquale,  Violist 

Bluebird— $12.95  each 

Swan  Lake  (Tchaikovsky), 
Irving,  Philharnionia  Orch. 

Grieg  Concerto  in  A  Minor, 
Mendelssohn  Concerto 
No.  1,  Ania  Dorfmann; 
Leinsdorf,  cond.  Robin 
Hood  Dell  Orchestra  of  Phil- 
adelphia 

Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Gersh- 
win), Grand  Canyon  Suite 

(Excerpts)  (Grofe ) ,  B\  i  on 
Janis;  Winterhalter  Orch. 

Franck  Symphony  in  D 
Minor,  Leinsdorf,  Robin 
Hood  Dell  ( >rchestra  of  Phil- 
adelphia 


Popular— $10.95  each 

Inside  Sauter — Finegan; 
Four  Horsemen,  How 
About  You?  1 1  others 

Music  From  Hollywood: 
Theme  Music  from  Great. 
Motion  Pictures  "High 
Noon,"  Song  from  "Moulin 
Rouge";  8  others.  Al  Good- 
man's Orch. 

Music  for  Relaxation:  Star- 
dust, Moonlight  Serenade; 
S  others.  The  Melachrino 
Strings 

Music  for  Dining:  Diane, 
Too  Young;  7  others.  The 
Melachrino  Strings 

Red  Seal  $14.95 

For  Stereophonic  equip- 
ment only. 

Also  Sprach  Zarathustra, 
Reiner,  Chic.  Symph.  Orch. 
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Let  these  MEM  CROSS  Records  Show 
you  how  to  talk  your  way  to  SUCCESS! 

The  Famous  Dr.  Robinson  Course  in 

EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 

Narrated  by  MILTON  CROSS  on  five  double-side,  standard 
speed  records  (non-breakable  under  normal  use),  in  a 
beautifully  bound,  sturdy  album. 

Now,  you  can  improve  your  voice  and  speaking  ability  this 
quick,  easy  way — inert  ly  by  listening  to  Milton  Cross  on  these 
self-teaching  records  for  a  few  minutes  a  day.  You  gain  poise, 
a  rich  speaking  voice,  and  the  knack  of  expressing  your 
ideas  clearly  and  naturally  without  stepping  outside  your 
own  home.  At  last,  here  is  your  golden  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire the  secrets  of  successful  speaking  at  an  extraordinarily 
low  cost  and  with  minimum  effort. 


The  Secrets  of  Dynamic  Speaking 

These  records  explain  and  illustrate 
every  aspect  of  speaking  effectively. 
You  discover  how  to  banish  forever  the 
fear  of  talking  on  your  feet— how  to 
make  your  voice  more  resonant,  richer 
in  tone,  and  more  capable  of  holding 
the  interest  of  listeners — how  to 
achieve  complete  relaxation  of  voice, 
manner  ami  body — and  how  to  speak 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  nervous- 
ness, timidity,  or  self-consciousness. 

Let  Milton  Cross  show  you  how  .  .  . 

On  these  records.  Milton  Cross  in  the 
\oice  that  i>  familiar  to  millions  of  ad- 
mirer-, brings  you  the  methods  which 
helped  him  become  one  of  America's 
finest  speaker-.  You  hear  him  pro- 
nouncing words  with  bis  flawle-s  dic- 
tion. You  gel  easy-to-follow  drills  and 
specific  exercises.  You  learn  to  speak 
fluent,  effortless,  powerful  English — 
the  ea-y  way  by  listening  and  imitat- 
ing. 

In  his  Carnegie  Hall  studios,  Dr.  Wal- 
ter O.  Robinson  has  helped  thousands 
of  men  and  women  whose  careers 
were  being  handicapped  by  their  in- 
ability to  talk  well.  Now,  that  his  fa- 
mous course  is  available  on  records — 
he  can  do  the  same  for  you  right  in 
your  own  home. 


10  Powerful  Lessons 

1.  Why  Fear  Cannot  Stop  You 
From  Speaking  Well 

2.  How  Your  Voice  Instrument 
Works 

3.  Now    Let's   Stop    Being  Lip 
Lazy 

4.  How  the  Vowels  Are  Formed 

5.  Learn  to  Be  Your  Own 
Audience 

6.  How  to   Give   Your  Speech 
Variety 

7.  How  to  Give  Your  Speech 
Forcefulness 

8.  Don't  Let  Words  Fool  Your 
Ear! 

9.  It's  Time  to  Test  Your 
Progress 

10.  Now  Relax,  Let  Yourself  Go 
— and  Practice! 

Eye  and  Ear  Instruction 

In  addition  to  the  five  double-side 
records  you  get  printed  instructions  so 
that  you  can  follow  Milton  Cross' 
words  with  your  eyes  while  listening 
to  him.  Here  is  your  chance  to  acquire 
— easily  and  quickly — the  ability  to 
speak  well  on  any  occasion. 


THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 

^hows  some  inevitable  s i l; 1 1 of  uncer- 
tainty in  an  unfamiliar  score  probably 
not  loo  well  rehearsed.  Not  enough  to 
push  aside  the  unaffected  genuineness 
of  the  music,  though,  and  curiosity  will 
h  ad  many  collectors  to  sample  the  disc. 
Its  companion,  the  smaller  E  flat  con- 
certo (PL  8350)  is  more  satisfactorily 
recorded  both  in  the  playing  and  in  the 
sound,  but  this  A  Flat  work  seems  to  be 
the  more  important. 

Oratorio 

Mendelssohn:  St.  Paul.  Soloists.  Aka- 
demiechor,  Pro  Musica  Symph.  of 
Vienna,  Grossman.  Vox  PL  8362  (2). 

6£T"^  lijah"  is  an  oratorio  war  horse 
Pi  but  "St.  Paul,"  for  reasons  not  too 
clear,  is  relatively  seldom  heard.  Those 
who  know  "Elijah"  will  find  this  music 
refreshingly  new  but  not  startlingly 
different  in  substance.  The  performance 
is  a  warmly  Viennese  one  and  very 
musical. 

What  strikes  the  outsider  (no  oratorio 
specialist)  is  a  strange  anomaly  here  in 
the  musical  concept  of  the  work  which 
stems  very  pointedly  from  the  Bach 
Passions.  It  was  Mendelssohn,  of  course, 
who  first  revived  the  St.  Matthew  Pas- 
sion and  thus  launched  the  great  Bach 
movement  that  continues  to  this  day. 
But  his  approach  to  Bach  was  very 
much  of  his  time,  long  before  the  pres- 
ent interest  in  authentic  restoration  of 
the  original  intention.  The  prevailing 
desire  then  was  not  so  much  to  restore 
as  to  recast  Bach's  music  in  accordance 
with  then  current  musical  practice,  af- 
fording him  the  advantage,  so  to  speak, 
ol  a  century  of  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment in  the  ait.  Mendelssohn  estab- 
lished the  large-scale  Bach  performance- 
with  huge  chorus  and  full  symphony  or- 
chestra that  have  persisted  ever  sinc( 
and  still  successfully  resist  the  modern 
school  of  authentic  restoration. 

"St.  Paul"  is  original  Mendelssohn 
but  it  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  horn 
age  to  Bach  as  Mendelssohn  thus  con 
ceived  him.  making  pointed  use  of  all 
the  familiar  Bach  Passion  devices— the 
harmonized  Lutheran  chorale,  the  im 
passioned  recitative,  the  short,  dra 
ma  tic  choral  outburst.  But  we  are  nov 
aware  that  this  conception,  while  surer) 
a  noble  and  (at  the  time)  pioneering 
recognition  of  eternal  musical  values,  t! 
nevertheless  an  unauthentic  one.  ever 
to  many  specific  Bach  details,  such  as  th< 
placing  of  the  first  cadence  chord  di 
rectlv  under  the  last  note  of  a  recita 
tive.  Bach  wrote  it  that  way  on  paper 
but.  as  we  now  know,  the  cadence  wa 
sounded  after  the  end  of  the  recitative 

Is  Mendelssohn  '•wrong"?  Is  this  bptl 
authentic  Mendelssohn  and  unauthentii 
Bach?  A  nice  aesthetic  question. 


Try  this  Course  in  your  own  home  for 

 TEN  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION  

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

51  East  33rd  St.  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  semi  me  DR.  ROBINSON'S  COIRSE  IN  EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING  for  10  days' 
ree  examination.  Within  that  time  I  will  remit  $>{ .*>."» ,  plus  a  lew  rents  mailing  charges,  or  return 
i  postpaid. 

NAME   

(Please  Print  I 

ADDRESS   •  

CITY    ZONE    STATE   

SAVE!    If  you  enrlo.e  pavment,  publisher  will  pay  mailing  charges.    Same  return  privilege  applies. 
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first  flight 


Without  trust  in  Daddy's  strong  arms,  fear  would 
blot  out  the  fun  of  first  ili</hf.  But  because  Daddy's 
smiling,  loving  face  is  below,  life  odds  a  thrilling 
new  dimension,  founded  in  lore  and  trust. 

All  our  adventures  begin  in  and  come  home  to 
the  security  we  cannot  do  without. 


To  give  and  to  get  security  is  the  main  business 
of  living.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a  responsibility. 
It  provides  us  life's  finest  rewards. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  this  security  is 
possible  only  in  a  democracy?  And  that  this  is  the 
source  of  America's  greatest  strength?  For  we 
continue  to  grow  stronger  as  a  nation  when  more 
and  more  secure  homes  are  bulwarked  together. 

The  security  of  your  country  depends  on 
your  security. 


aving  for  security  is  easy!  Read  every  word  — now! 


you've  tried  to  save  and  failed, 
nances  are  it  was  because  you  didn't 
iave  a  plan.  Well,  here's  a  savings  sys- 
pm  that  really  works— the  Payroll 
lavings  Plan  for  investing-  in  U.S. 
avings  Bonds.  This  is  all  you  do.  Go 
b  your  company's  pay  office,  choose 
ne  amount  you  want  to  save— a  couple 
E  dollars  a  payday,  or  as  much  as  you 
ish.  That  money  will  be  set  aside  for 
bu  before  you  even  draw  your  pay. 


And  automatically  invested  in  Series 
"E"  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  which  are 
turned  over  to  you. 

If  you  can  save  only  $3.75  a  week  on 
the  Plan,  in  !)  years  and  8  months  you 
will  have  $2,137.30. 

United  States  Series  "E"  Savings 
Bonds  earn  interest  at  an  average  of 
3f/t  per  year,  compounded  semiannu- 
ally, when  held  to  maturity!  And  they 


can  go  on  earning  interest  for  as  long 
as  19  years  and  8  months  if  you  wish, 
giving  you  a  return  of  80' ',  on  your 
original  investment ! 

Eight  million  working-  men  and 
women  are  building  their  security  with 
the  Payroll  Savings  Plan.  For  your 
sake,  and  your  family's,  too,  how  about 
signing  up  today?  If  you  are  self- 
employed,  ask  your  banker  about  the 
Bond-A-Month  Plan. 


The  U.S.  (lovernment  does  not  /<«>/  for  thin  advertisement.  It  is  donated  !>>i  thin  publication  in 
cooperation,  with  the  Advertising  Council  and  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 


C'est  si  bon — in  France!  The  chestnut  trees  in  bloom 
on  the  Champs  Elysees  ...  the  muted  beauty  of 
castles  dreaming  by  the  tranquil  Loire  ...  the  rugged 
cliffs  of  mystic  Brittany  ...  the  tang  of  a  "pastis"  in 
languorous  Provence.  C'est  si  bon  —  reveling  in  the 
elegance  of  French  couture  .  .  .  finding  "just-right" 
gifts  in  little  boutiques.  Thrilling  to  your  first  sight  of 
the  Louvre's  Venus  de  Milo — to  moonlight  on  the 
blue  Mediterranean  .  .  .  and  everywhere  you  go 
you'll  find  fun  and  incomparable  foods  and  wines. 
Make  this  your  year  in  France.  For  details,  see  your 
Travel  Agent.  And  for  booklets  and  maps,  write: 
Dept    N-9,  Box  221,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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for 

summer! 


Dubonnet  PARTY  PUNCH 
Pour  I  bottle  Dubonnet 
into  pitcher.  Add  I  pint  gin.  Add 
mice  of  6  limes  and  shells, 
lflr?e  bottle  of  soda.  Stir.  Serve 
with  ice  in  tall  elasses. 


For  your  summer  parties,  remember  this ...  no  drink  turns  off  the  heat  like  a  frosty 

Dubonnet  cooler.  Dubonnet  is  so  mild,  it  always  treats  you  like  the  gentleman  you  are! 

It's  the  nicest  way  known  to  make  an  occasion  out  of  a  meal.  Try  Dubonnet  tonight! 

For  free  recipe  book  (in  states  where  legal)  write  Dept.  E  Dubonnet  Corp.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Dubonnet  Aperitif  Wine,  Product  of  U.S.A.  ©  1954  Dubonnet  Corp.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Dubonnet  LIME  RICKEY 
1 1/2  jiggers  of  Dubonnet. 
Juice  of  half  a  lime, 
with  shell.  Add  ice 
cubes,  soda  and  stir. 
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Dubonnet  COC 
One-half  Dubo 
One-half  gin.  $ 
with  ice.  Stra 
Add  twist  of  le 


Dubonnet  ON-THE-ROCKS 
Pour  over  ice  cubes. 
Add  twist  of  lemon  peel. 


Dubonnet  and  soda 
jigger  of  Dubonnet 
juice  of  Va  lemon 
add  ice  cubes 
fill  with  soda  and  stir. 
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Dubonnet  STRAIGHT 
Serve  well  chilled, 
no  ice.  Add  twist  of 
lemon  peel. 


IMPLE  AND  EFFICIENT— The  Bell  Solar  Battery  is  made  of  thin,  specially  treated  strips  of  silicon,  an  ingredient  of  common  sand, 
rfeeds  no  fuel  other  than  light.  Should  theoretically  last  indefinitely,  since  it  has  no  moving  parts  and  nothing  is  consumed. 


New  Bell  Solar  Battery  Converts  Sun's  Rays  Into  Electricity 


Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
demonstrate  new  device  for  using 
power  from  the  sun 

Great  and  kindly  is  the  sun.  Each 
ay  it  bathes  the  earth  in  light,  bring- 
ig  life  to  everything  on  earth. 

]  Scientists  have  long  reached  for  the 
jxret  of  the  sun.  For  they  have  known 
pat  it  sends  us  nearly  as  much  energy 
bily  as  is  contained  in  all  known  re- 
r\  es  of  coal,  oil  and  uranium. 

If  this  energy  could  be  put  to  use 
tere  would  be  enough  to  turn  every 


wheel  and  light  every  lamp  that  man- 
kind would  ever  need. 

Now  the  dream  of  the  aoes  is  closer 

O 

to  realization.  For  out  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories  has  come  the  Bell 
Solar  Battery  —  a  device  to  convert 
energy  from  the  sun  directly  and 
efficiently  into  usable  amounts  of 
electricity. 

Though  much  development  remains 
to  be  done,  this  new  battery  gives  a 
glimpse  of  future  progress  in  many 
fields.  Its  use  with  transistors  (also  in- 
vented at  Bell   Laboratories)  offers 


far-reaching  opportunities  for  improve- 
ments and  economies  in  telephone 
service. 

A  small  Bell  Solar  Battery  has 

shown  that  it  can  send  voices  over 
telephone  wires  and  operate  low  power 
radio  transmitters.  Made  to  cover  a 
square  yard,  it  can  deliver  enough 
power  from  the  sun  to  light  an  ordinary 
reading  lamp. 

Great  benefits  for  telephone  users 
and  for  all  mankind  will  come  from 
this  forward  step  in  harnessing  the 
limitless  power  of  the  sun. 
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HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB 
a  variety 
new  books! 


£RE  is  an  amazingly  generous 
demonstration  offer — to 
ve  how  much  vou'll  enjoy  the 
;:H  VARIETY  of  important 
•  books  of  history  and  world 
irs  you  can  get  at  cash  savings 
mgh  the  History  Book  Club. 

he  volumes  pictured  above 
ffor  up  to  S7.50  each  in  pub- 
>rs'  editions.  But  you  may 
>se  ANY  THREE  for  a  total 
inly  $4.50  if  you  join  the  His- 
Book  Club  on  this  unusual 

I 

A  Unique  Book  Club 

original  History  Book  Club 
lique  in  two  ways.  First  of  all, 
r  selections  are  not  restricted 
United  States  history;  you 
;  your  choice,  as  well,  of  the 
'  best  new  books  that  deal 
i  other  parts  of  the  world  — 
i  their  history,  politics  and 
)le. 

cond,  this  is  the  ONLY  club 
se  books  are  chosen  by  a  dis- 
uished  Board  of  Historian- 
ors — Dumas  Malone,  Walter 
is  and  Louis  B.  Wright. 


As  a  member,  you  take  only 
the  books  you  want,  and  you 
save  real  money  on  them.  (Last 
year,  members  saved  an  average 
of  $3.28  on  each  selection,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  their  bonus 
books!) 

Other  Membership  Advantages 

Every  selection  is  described  to 
you  in  advance  in  a  careful  and  ob- 
jective review.  You  then  decide 
whether  you  want  the  book  at  the 
special  member's  price.  If  you 
don't  want  it  you  merely  return  a 
form  (always  provided)  and  it  will 
not  be  sent.  You  may  take  as  few 
as  four  books  a  year,  and  resign 
any  time  after  accepting  four 
such  books. 

You  receive  a  valuable  Bonus 
Book  at  no  extra  charge,  each  time 
you  purchase  four  selections.  In 
addition  to  current  selections,  a 
large  number  of  other  important 
books  are  always  available  to  you 
at  special  money-saving  prices. 

Choose  any  THREE  of  the 
books  pictured  above  for  only 
$4. .SO.  Then  mail  your  coupon 
without  delay. 


Which  3  do  you  want  for  only  $4.50  with  membership? 


MAIL  ENTIRE  COUPON  TO: 

The  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB,  Inc.,  Dept.  H-8 

251  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  at  once  the  three  selections 
I  have  checked  below,  two  as  my 
enrollment  gifts  and  one  as  my  first 
selection,  and  bill  me  only  $4.50. 
plus  a  few  cents  for  postage  and 
packing.  Forthcoming  selections  will 
be  described  to  me  in  advance,  and  I 
may  decline  any  book  simply  by  re- 
turning a  printed  form.  You  will 
send  me  a  valuable  FKF.F.  BONUS 
BOOK  each  time  I  purchase  four 


additional  selections  or  alternates. 
My  only  obligation  is  to  accept  four 
selections  or  alternates  in  the  first 
year  I  am  a  member,  and  I  may  re- 
sign at  any  time  alter  accepting  four 
such  books.  GUARANTEE:  If  not 
completely  satisfied.  I  may  re- 
turn my  first  shipment  within  7 
days,  and  membership  will  be 
cancelled . 


I — I  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 
I  I  INDO-CHINA  by  Ellen  Ham- 
mer. The  structure,  the  unusual  his- 
tory, and  struggles  of  the  In  do 
China  slates  —  and  the  possible  eon  - 
elusions  and  alternatives  to  "the  war 
few  people  want."  List  price  $5.00. 
| — I  DUAL  SELECTION 

1  I  Counts  as  One  Book 

U.  S.  GRANT  and  the  American 
Military  Tradition  by  Bru 
ton,  author  of  A  Stillness  at  .1  p- 
pomatox.  The  story  of  Grant's  rise 
from  Army  misfit  to  victorious  gen- 
eral, and  his  tragic  failure  as  Presi- 
dent. List  price  $.i.00. 

AND 

THE    FREMANTLE   DIARY  ed- 

Ited  by  Walter  Lord.  Re-discovered 
journal  of  an  English  ollicer  attached 
to  the  Confederate  Army.  A  new  look 
at  the  history,  romance  and  drama 
of  the  Civil  War.  List  price  $4.00. 
I — I  THE    SECRET    DIARY  OF 

I  1  HAROLD  L.  ICKES.  Frank, 

behind-the-scenes  record  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  Crowded 
with  unretouched  word-portraits 
ranging  from  Hopkins  and  Wallace 
to  Huey  Long  and  MacArthurl  752 
pages.  List  price  $6.00. 


I — I  FROM  LENIN  TO  MALEN- 
I  I  KOV  :  History  of  World  Com- 
munism by  lhiK.li  Seton-Watson. 
The  lull  story  of  Communist  power 
in  Russia  and  the  world  -and  of 
its  rut  bless  overlords. /./'•,/  price  $6.00. 
|  |  HIS  TOR  Y  OF  THE  GER- 
I  I  MAN  GENERAL  STAFF  by 
Walter  Goerlilz.  The  most  feared  and 
respected  military  geniuses  of  all 
time  —  their  personalities,  triumphs 
ami  miscalculations.  List  price  $7.50. 

□ THE  ARAB  WORLD:  Fast. 
Present  and  Future  by  Nejla 
l-jcdin.  Unusual  "inside  picture"  of 
today's  seething  Arab  world,  strug- 
gling to  recover  its  lost  unity.  Illus- 
trated. List  price  $0.50. 

A  HIS  FOB  Y  OF  FR  ANCE  by 
Lucien  Homier.  Exciting  pano- 
rama of  Kings,  Emperors,  poets, 
courtesans,  revolutionaries  and 
statesmen. List  price  $6.50. 
| — I  THE  JOURNALS  OF  LEWIS 

I  I  AND  CLARK  edited  by  Bernard 

dfVnto.  One  of  the  most  unusual 
adventure  documents  ever  written. 
Breathtaking  personal  account  of 
the  search  for  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. Picture  maps.  List  price  $0.50. 
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Truth  and  Politics — 


LETTERS 


H  hit  tie  and  Tizard — 

To  the  Editors: 

W  ithout  malice  and  intending  no 
affront,  here  is  my  reaction  to  Lance- 
lot Law  VVhyte's  "Whittle  and  the 
fet  Adventure"  in  your  June  issue: 

For  an  aye  ol  jet  flight 

Mr.  Lancelot  W'hyte 

f  las  contributed  more  than  a  little. 

It  was  he.  you  see 

(For  his  company). 

Contracted  one  Frank  Whittle. 

Now  Whittle,  though  genius, 
W  as  financially  abstemious, 
But  Whvte  was  a  fund-raising 

wizard. 
Independent  support 
(The  authoritative  sort) 
He  found  in  Sir  Henry  Lizard. 

Now  turbojet  flight. 
Wrong  or  right, 

Brought  about  by  those  willing  to 

gamble, 
With  government  spending 
Is  fast  ascending. 
(I'm  afraid  I'm  beginning  to 

ramble.) 

The  lesson  we  draw 
From  this  doggerel  saw 
Is  the  virtue  ol  a  two-way  relation: 
To  each  Whittle  his  Tizard 
(Let's  give  Whyte  his  word) 
And  Tizard  his  Whittle  innova- 
tion. 

Allan  Shields 
La  Mesa,  Calif. 


The  Real  Mafia — 

To  the  Editors: 

It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  read 
"The  Real  Mafia"  in  your  June  issue. 
The  article,  I  am  sure,  will  clear  the 
air  on  a  subject  that  has  lor  too  long 
been  shrouded  in  mystery,  error,  and 
prejudice.  It  ought  also  to  help  re- 
move the  stigma  attached  to  Italian 


names  by  the  unsophisticated  in 
America.  .  .  . 

Your  article  effectively  counteracts 
such  distortions  as  the  following 
from  Washington  Confidential:  "All 
Italians  had  to  pay  tribute  [to  the 
Mafia],  a  tithe  of  their  earnings,  from 
the  dollar-a-week  of  the  corner  boot- 
black to  five  thousand  a  night  of 
Enrico  Caruso.  Failure  to  pay  meant 
the  Black  Hand  letter,  and  continued 
fail  tire,  death.  .  .  ." 

Maurice  V.  Tofain 
Louisville,  Ky. 

To  the  Editors: 

"The  Real  Mafia"  by  Luigi  Bar- 
/ini,  Jr.,  may  possibly  be  technically 
accurate,  but  within  such  narrow 
limitations  that  it  would  take  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  twice  removed 
to  construe  it  as  the  whole  truth. 
Regardless  of  what  is  true  in  Sicily, 
here  in  the  United  States,  these  are 
the  facts: 

1.  There  is  a  nation-wide  crime 
syndicate. 

2.  It  is  composed  mostly  of  semi- 
autonomous  local  big-city  gangs,  but 
there  is  an  efficient  and  deadly  inter- 
( hange  of  technical  "experts."  .  .  . 

3.  A  large  proportion  of  the  gang 
membership  is  of  Italian  extraction; 
more  specifically,  Sicilians  predomi- 
nate. 

4.  The  psychology  of  the  whole 
outfit  is  almost  identical  with  what 
Mr.  Barzini  invites  us  to  believe 
is  a  quaint  old  rural  custom  in 
Sicily. 

5.  Other  persons  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion who  are  not  connected  with  the 
syndicate  refer  to  it  as  "the  Mafia." 

Technically  it  may  be  true  that 
Mr.  Barzini's  cute  old  nostalgic  Mafia 
docs  not  "rule"  the  American  under- 
world, but  some  Mafia  sure  as  hell 
docs.  .  .  .  The  danger  in  Mr.  Bar- 
zini's artic  le  ought  to  lie  apparent  to 
anyone  who  ever  scanned  the  Ke- 
fauver  report  or  studied  a  homicide 
report  on  a  gang  murder. 

John  R  i  i  se 

San  Marino,  Calif. 


To  the  Editors: 

Got  a  saying  up  here:  "May  not  bt 
right  but  it's  legal."  Could  add  an 
other:  "May  not  be  legal  but  it' 
done." 

Read  Mr.  Henry  Poor's  articli 
["What  It  Costs  to  Run  for  Office,' 
May].  Interesting.  Had  heard  union 
contribute  to  candidates.  But  Mr 
Poor  says  "It  can  not  come  from  coi 
porations."  'Tain't  so.  Know  of  ; 
feller  in  the  Senate.  He  heads  com 
mittee  dealing  with  railroads.  Als< 
on  payroll  of  country's  largest  rail 
road.  Fact  is,  retainer's  larger  thai 
federal  pay.  For  shame,  Mr.  Poor- 
trying  to  pull  hay  over  our  ears  Im 
that. 

Harry  Scoule 
Bennington,  V 

About  Gen.  Wood — 

To  the  Editors: 

Harper's  article,  "The  Baffling  C; 
reer  of  Robert  E.  Wood"  [April],  ha 
caused  me  considerable  puzzlemjj 
and  concern.  The  more  I  thin 
about  it,  the  more  I  must  come  t 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  subtl 
apologia  for  one  of  the  founders  c 
the  America  First  movement,  who 
even  now  active  in  its  successor,  th 
For  America  party. 

I  do  not  question  your  right  t 
publish  this  yarn,  but  there  is  a 
entirely  different  aspect  of  this  coi 
troversial  figure  which  should  ha* 
been  considered.  A  better  way  woul 
have  been  to  print  another  artic 
together  with  this  one  with  son 
such  title  as  "Robert  E.  Wood:  At 
other  View."  The  second  artic 
should  have  been  a  critical  study  < 
Mr.  Wood's  career,  his  significaiM 
and  influence  on  American  politic, 
life,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

I  had  the  strange  feeling  ah 
reading  the  Harper's  article  that 
was  a  subtle  attempt  to  whitewash 
figure  with  whose  views  a  wide  s§ 
ment  of  American  life  takes  violet 
exception.  .  .  . 

Charles  L.  Becker 
Jackson  Heights,  N. 

(We  certainly  did  not  consider  th\ 
article  a  camouflaged  apologia  />! 
General  Wood  bat  rather  an  illun 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


So  that  you  may  hear  the  true  miracle  of  these  low-cost  high-fidelity  recordings  we  offer 


BOTH 
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on  this  12-inch  long-playing  (33V3  rpm)  Pure  Vinyl,  custom  pressed  guaranteed  HIGH  FIDELITY  recording 


5th  SYMPHONY 


and  on  the  other  side 


"UNFINISHED"  SYMPHONY  No.  8 


Now  you  can  own  and  enjoy  the  best- loved 
Symphonies,  Concertos,  Operas,  Operettas 

and  Musical  Comedies— from  Bach  to  Gershwin 
-AT  LESS  THAN  HALF  THE  USUAL  COST! 


Yes,  on  this  special  introductory  offer— you 
may  have  Beethoven's  5th  Symphony  AND 
Schubert's  8th  (Unfinished)  Symphony  — 
BOTH  COMPLETE  on  one  12"  long-playing 
High  Fidelity  Record  -  for  only  10c\'  We 
make  this  sensational  offer  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  new  planned  program  called 
MUSIC  TREASURES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Under  this  program  you  can  now  enjoy  in 
your  own  home  a  complete  recorded  library 
of  the  world's  great  music  .  .  .  beautifully  re- 
corded on  the  latest  high-fidelity  electronic 
equipment,  with  the  full  range  of  sound 
(30-15,000  cycles  per  second)  .  .  .  all  for  less 
than  half  the  price  you  would  normally  ex- 
pect to  pay!  High-fidelity  recordings  like 
these  usually  sell  at  reta:l  for  $5.95  each  — 
but  .because  assured  distribution  to  members 
eliminates  the  usual  expense  of  unsold  rec- 
ords—and because  of  the  development  of  mass 
production  high-fidelity  record  pressing 
equipment— we  are  able  to  offer  these  12" 
long-playing  high-fidelity  records  exclusively 
to  our  members  for  only  $2.98  each! 

WHAT  DOES  THIS  MUSIC  PROGRAM  INCLUDE? 

Music  Treasures  of  the  World  makes  avail- 
able to  you  and  your  children  the  best-loved 
works  of  all  the  greatest  composers,  both 
serious  and  light-Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Mozart,  Tchaikovsky,  Gershwin,  etc.  And 
these  selections  are  thrilling  brand-new  per- 
formances, played  by  internationally  famous 
philharmonic  symphony  orchestras  under 
the  batons  of  such  eminent  conductors  as 
Walter  Hendl,Hans  Swarowsky,Dean  Dixon, 

MUSIC  TREASURES  OF  THE  WORLD, 
IN  CANADA:  1184  CASTLEFIELD 


Kurt  Graunke,  etc.  —  brilliantly  recorded 
especially  for  these  new  long-playing  records! 

YOU  LEARN  TO  UNDERSTAND  GREAT  MUSIC 

By  accepting  this  introductory '  offer  now, 
you  will  also  be  automatically  enrolled  in  our 
fascinating  Music  Appreciation  Course— ab- 
solutely free!  Each  month  you  will  receive— 
FREE— a  new  issue  of  our  Course  to  help  you 
understand  the  fine  points  of  music  and  en- 
able you  to  listen  to  all  music  as  do  the 
critics  and  composers  themselves! 

HOW  THIS  UNIQUE  MUSIC  PROGRAM  WORKS 

Your  purchase  of  the  record  offered  above 
for  10?  does  not  obligate  you  to  buy  any 
additional  Music  Treasures  records  —  ever! 
However,  we  will  be  happy  to  extend  to  you 
the  courtesy  of  an  Associate  Membership. 
Each  month,  as  an  Associate  Member,  you 
will  be  offered  a  new  12"  long-playing  record 
at  the  special  member's  price  of  only  $2.98 
each  (plus  a  few  cents  for  U.  S.  tax  and  ship- 
ping). If  you  do  not  wish  to  purchase  any 
particular  record,  you  need  merely  return 
the  form  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Remember  —  whether  or  not  you  decide  to 
purchase  any  additional  records  from  Music 
Treasures  of  the  World,  the  introductory 
records  is  yours  to  keep  —  for  only  10'*!  And 
you  will  still  receive,  each  month,  a  new  issue 
of  our  Music  Appreciation  Course,  FREE. 
So  send  10c  now  —  while  you  can  still  get 
BOTH  of  the  Musical  Treasures  listed  above. 
Hear  these  great  recordings  for  yourself. 
Accept  this  introductory  offer  —  by  mailing 
the  coupon  today! 

100  SIXTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 
AVE.,  TORONTO  10,  ONTARIO 


FREE  MUSIC  APPRECIATION  COURSE 


Each  month  you  will  receive 
a  treatise  on  some  important 
phase  of  How  to  Appreciate 
Music.  Each  monthly  issue  is 
yours,  absolutely  free  until 
you  cancel— whether  or  not 
you  purchase  any  additional 
records! 


MUSIC  TREASURES  OF  THE  WORLD,  Dept.  127  H-8 
100  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

BOTH  — Complete— for  only  10c 

BEETHOVEN'S  5th  Symphony 

SCHUBERT'S 8th  Symphony 
Here  is  my  10c  as  payment  in  full  for  the  12"  long- 
playing  record  described  above— plus  the  first  treatise 
of  your  Music  Appreciation  Course— which  I  may  keep 
whether  or  not  I  purchase  any  additional  records. 
Each  month,  as  an  Associate  Member  I  will  receive 
advance  notice  of  the  new  record  release,  which  I 
may  purchase  at  the  special  member's  price  of  only 
$2.93  per  record,  plus  a  few  cents  for  U.  S.  tax  and 
shipping.  However,  I  may  decline  to  accept  any  or 
all  records  offered  me  and  I  may  cancel  membership 
any  time.  It  is  further  understood  that  I  will  receive 
the  Music  Appreciation  Course  —  one  lesson  each 
month  —  absolutely  free! 

Membership  is  limited  to  one  subscription 
to  any  family  or  household. 


Name 


Address. 


City  ^  Zone  State  

IN  CANADA:  1184  Castlefield  Ave.,  Toronto  10,  Out. 
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Pamela  Frankau's 

new  — and  finest  — novel 

A  WREATH  FOR  THE  ENEMY 


Readers  of  Harper's  Magazine  were  captivated  a  while  back  by  a  story  called  'The 
Duchess  and  the  Smugs.'  From  that  story  has  grown  this  delightful  and  compas- 
sionate novel  of  two  young  people  travelling  very  different  roads  to  happiness 
and  maturity.  Absorbing  and  provocative,  it  is  the  finest  novel  yet  written  by  the 
author  of  The  Willow  Cabin  and  To  the  Moment  of  Triumph.  $3.50 


nn his  magnificently  produced  volume  presents  the 
"building  blocks"  of  Constitutional  Psychology  — 
Dr.  Sheldon's  revolutionary  hypothesis  of  the  close 
relationship  between  bodily  structure  and  person- 
ality. It  includes  1,175  photographs  of  the  88  identi- 
fiable somatotypes,  with  age-height-weight  tables. 


Atlas  of 
Men 

By  WILLIAM  H.  SHELDON 


$10.00       Author  of  Varieties  of  Human  Physique,  /J 
Varieties  of  Temperament,  etc. 


My  Diary 
North  and  South 

By  WILLIAM  HOWARD  RUSSELL 

Edited  and  Introduced  by  Fletcher  Pratt 


THIRST  published  in  1863,  these  intimate  diaries  by 
^  "Bull  Run"  Russell,  famed  correspondent  for  the 
London  Times,  present  an  unparalleled  record  of  the 
secession  crisis  and  the  first  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

"Absorbing;  every  page  contains  material  of  endur- 
ing historical  value  . .  .  One  of  the  indispensable  Civil 
War  books."— Allan  Nevins 

Frontispiece  and  8  pages  of  illustrations.  $4.00 


an  international  best  seller,  this  vastly  entertain- 
ing  volume  of  popular  natural  history  is  a 
treasure-house  of  animal  lore  —  animals  in  myth, 
fable,  art  and  science  and  in  their  ever-changing 
relation  to  man. 


Illustrated  with  31  pages  of  half-tones  and  80  in-     By  RICHARD  LEWINSOHN 


Animals,  Men 
and  Myths 


text  pictures  and  drawings.  UU8  pages. 


$5.00 


Introduction  by  C.  W.  Ceram, 
author  of  Gods,  Graves,  and  Scholars 




AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES  •  HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
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LETTERS 


netting  explanation  of  the  mental 
processes  of  Midwestern  isolationists 
—among  whom  General  Wood  seems 
pretty  typical.— The  Editors) 

Looking  at  India — 

To  the  Editors: 

Ma)  [,  .1  recent  foreign  visitor  to 
your  country,  express  my  humble 
opinion  ol  Mr.  Harry  D.  Gideonse's 
article.  "An  I  'nsent  i mental  Look  at 
India."  in  your  June  issue?  I  am  a 
Calcutta  youth  worker  who  was  in 
the  U.S.  for  three  months  not  long 
ago  on  an  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram at  the  invitation  of  the  State 
Department. 

I  lull\  appreciate  Mr.  Gideonse's 
effort  to  explain  some  fundamental 
conflicts  in  India's  present-day 
thought.  But  docs  he  not  go  too  far 
and  make  a  hasty  conclusion  when 
he  refers  to  India— a  country  newly 
liberated  from  Western  domination 
and  passing  through  a  phase  of  pain- 
ful adjustment— as  an  "ideological 
no-man's-land"?  Moreover  the  article 
betrays  a  skillful  attempt  to  discover 
divisions  between  the  Congress  party 
and  to  isolate  Mr.  Nehru,  the  most 
popular  leader  in  India,  from  the 
people.  Mr.  Gideonse  should  have 
realized  that  the  statement:  "Support 
of  Nehru  is  not  necessarily  identical 
today  with  a  policy  of  support  for  a 
strong  and  independent  India,"  has 
various  dangerous  implications  and 
can  only  wound  the  prestige  and 
sentiment  of  every  Indian  citizen, 
whatever  may  be  his  differences  with 
Mr.  Nehru  in  domestic  politics.  Is 
not  India  already  "independent," 
though  not  "strong"  in  the  military 
sense?  .  .  . 

Let  us  learn  from  history.  It  is  not 
by  mere  anti-Communist  talks  nor 
by  billion-dollar  military  aid  that  a 
country  can  be  saved  from  com- 
mnism  when  it  originates  and  de- 
elops  from  the  discontent  of  the 
people. 

What  we  need  is  a  more  radical 
and    socialistic    approach    in  our 
Economic  projects,  more  honest  and 
>itnple   administrative    set-up,  and 
quick  industrial  development— time 
s  a  major  factor  in  the  under-de- 
•  eloped     countries— through  com- 
)ulsoi\  saving,  shared  by  all,  and 
mmotivated     economic  assistance 
rom  abroad,  especially  America. 


Let  not  our  impatience  and  desire 
lor  immediate  gains  c  loud  the  sky  of 
mutual  understanding  ami  block  the 
path  ol  lasting  friendship  between 
our  two  great  democratic  countries. 

Him  1  mm  Biswas 
Calcutta,  India 

To  the  Editors: 

Your  introduction  to  Harry  I). 
Gideonse's  "An  Unsentimental  Look 
at  India"  in  the  Personal  &  Other- 
wise section,  and  your  heading  on 
the  article  itself  cptite  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  writer  of  the  article  is 
going  to  offer  some  specific,  first- 
hand, unfavorable  criticism  of  Pan- 
dit Nehru.  I  do  not  feel  that  he 
did  so.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Gideonse  points  out  in  the 
article  that  "American  observers  fre- 
quently make  the  mistake  of  confus- 
ing Nehru  with  the  Indian  nation," 
and  further  releases  Nehru  from  con- 
siderable responsibility  for  the  poor 
way  things  are  going  in  India  when 
he  says  that  the  United  States  is  not 
waging  a  winning  battle  in  India 
because  "the  causes  are  deeply  an- 
chored in  the  cultural  history  and 
domestic  politics  of  India  itself,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  hardest  facts 
of  world  politics."  .  .  . 

Nehru  is  apparently  taken  to  task 
for  branding  North  Korea  as  an  ag- 
gressor and  then  stressing  to  the 
Indian  troops  in  Korea  to  administer 
the  armistice  "that  they  should  re- 
member that  India  was  'a  friend  to 
both  sides.'  "  Is  it,  then,  wrong  for 
the  leader  of  a  neutral  nation,  acting 
is  a  mediator,  to  try  to  remain  really 
neutral? 

Wesley  P.  Callender,  Jr. 
Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


Cheever's  Books- 


...% 


To  the  Editors: 

As  a  devotee  of  American  short 
fiction,  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
for  the  continuing  high  quality  of 
your  stories.  I  particularly  enjoy  the 
work  of  one  of  my  favorites,  John 
Cheever.  One  small  collection  on 
your  P  k  O  copy  about  him  in  June: 
His  lust  collection  ol  short  stories. 
The  Way  Some  People  Live,  was 
published  in  1943. 

Frank  X.  Steggert 
Oak  Park,  111. 


0C4A 

You  can  be  an 
investor  for  only 
$40  a  month 

(or  even  every  3  months) 

How? 

Simply  by  joining  the  Merrill  Lynch 
"pay-as-you-go"  plan  for  buying  stocks 
— the  kind  of  a  plan  thousands  of 
people  have  been  waiting  for. 

Why? 

Because  it's  good  to  be  part  owner 
of  some  leading  American  business  .  .  . 

Because  American  business  has  grown 
mightily — and  it's  going  to  go  on  grow- 
ing in  the  years  ahead. 

Because  last  year  nine  out  of  ten 
stocks  on  the  New  "York  Stock  Exchange 
paid  dividends,  and  those  dividends 
averaged  6.3%  of  the  selling  price  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

There's  no  down  payment  if  you  join 
this  plan  .  .  . 

You  have  your  choice  of  1200  stocks 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  .  .  . 

The  commission  cost  can  be  as  low 
as  1.3% — never  higher  than  6%. 

And  that's  your  only  cost,  aside  from 
the  regular  small  charge  which  is  made 
for  buying  stocks  in  less  than  100  share 
lots — that  is,  121/2^  f°r  shares  under 
$40,  25yl  for  those  costing  $40  or  more. 

There  arc  no  management  fees,  no 
penalty  payments,  no  interest  or  service 
charges  of  any  kind. 

If  you'd  like  full  details  on  the  brand 
new  "pay-as-you-go"  plan  and  how  to 
join  it,  just  mail  us  the  coupon  below. 


Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  mc  your 
pamphlet  and  a  membership  blank  for  the 
Monthly  Investment  Plan,  together  with  your 
special  report  on  20  stocks  for  long-term  in- 
vestment. 


N'a  m  e_ 


Awokess- 


C'rrv  if  State. 


Phone. 


-SW-41 


Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  106  Cities 


"Invest  — for  the  better  things  in  life" 


The  Easy  Chair 

Bernard  DeVoto 


\ 


Yankee  Reserve 

CwmRiDGE  is  between  seasons.  Anyone  who 
wants  a  Harvard  or  Radcliffe  baby-sitter- 
Harvard  charges  less  and  does  not  have  to 
be  escorted  to  the  dormitory— will  have  to  wait 
till  the  summer  schools  convene.  At  any  hour, 
up  to  six  sight-seeing  busses  are  parked  in  front 
of  the  Longfellow  House.  Earth's  renewal  has 
brought  to  the  surface  of  my  lawn  more  ol  the 
subsoil  of  broken  blue  glass  which  suggests  that 
the  town  was  once  peopled  by  a  race  who  lived 
on  Bromo-Seltzer.  Such  of  my  friends  as  have  not 
lei t  for  their  places  in  upper  Xew  England  are 
wondering  whether  it  would  be  bright  to  uproot 
their  hedges  and  start  over.  Some  of  them  go 
coatless  to  the  Square,  and  you  can  see  there  not 
only  an  occasional  vacant  parking  space  but  more 
than  an  occasional  woman  in  a  halter-top  ar- 
rangement. I  wonder  what  Longfellow  would 
have  said  about  those  displayed  shoulders.  I  won- 
der even  more,  now  that  Harvard  is  a  co-educa- 
tional college,  what  Barrett  Wendell  would  have 
.said  about  the  counter  at  the  Coop  that  sells  per- 
fumes, stockings,  lace  hankerchiefs,  bath  salts, 
and  lipsticks. 

\s  1  say,  it  is  summer  and  since  this  will  be 
read  on  verandas  in  August  I  assume  it  is  all 
right  to  dean  up  my  correspondence.  There  was 
a  period  w  hen  I  had  to  put  on  a  crepe-hair  beard 
when  crossing  the  state  of  Wyoming.  Now  it 
looks  as  though  for  a  time  I  had  better  go  to 
Cape  Cod  incognito  and  in  disguise.  Two  other 
magazines  besides  Harper's  asked  me  to  write 
articles  about  aspects  of  Xew  England  for  the 
travel  season  but  it  was  the  Harper's  piece  that 
broke  hearts.  It  is  the  sad  duty  of  anyone  who 
writes  lor  tourists  to  say  that  some  Lover's  Leaps 
are  better  looking  than  others  and  that  some 


local  waterworks  are  in  the  antique  style.  This 
convinces  the  local  residents  that  he  is  ignorant, 
malicious,  a  bum,  and  in  the  pay  of  better-heeled 
chambers  of  commerce.  (Woods  Hole  is  a  charm- 
ing town:  shining  sun-glint  weather,  fascinating 
marine  laboratory,  a  fine  beach.)  Squaring  up  to 
my  responsibility,  I  told  the  stranger  who  might 
want  to  tour  Xew  England  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
that  I  thought  he  would  enjoy  other  portions  of 
the  region  more  than  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Massachusetts.  I  said  that  scenically  Cape  Cod 
was  mediocre,  and  that  it  was  so  hard  to  get  to 
the  Vineyard  and  Xantucket  that  I  could  not 
advise  him  to  make  the  effort.  (Many  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  Madison  Avenue  shops  of  dazzling  ele- 
gance liave  brancfies  at  Hyannis.) 

I had  slurred  the  local  waterworks  and  had 
been  bought  by  the  Vermont  State  Planning 
Board.  (The  social  center  of  the  Cape  is 
seven  furlongs,  three  rods  or  perches,  four  feet 
east  of  Osteroille  on  a  back  road.)  All  the  news- 
pa  pers  in  the  maritime  provinces  denounced  me 
and  one  ran  several  follow-ups.  And  the  Cam- 
bridge post  office  is  only  now  returning  to  normal 
lor  the  entire  population  east  of  the  Canal— 1,1 1 1 
in  winter,  1,400,000  in  the  summer— wrote  in 
from  as  far  away  as  Anchorage,  Alaska,  saying 
the  indicated  things.  (The  handsomest  town  iti 
these  parts  is  Sandwich.) 

The  Vineyard  Gazette,  which  is  always  a  lively 
and  well-written  paper  though  it  sometimes 
shocks  iiin  low-church  Republican  heart  by  ap- 
pearing so  far  to  the  right  of  the  Spokane  States- 
mtui-Review  that  Colonel  McCormick's  house 
organ  is  barely  in  sight  to  port— the  Gazette  con- 
tented itself  with  saying,  Nuts  to  this  guy.  (There 
are  as  many  artists  at  Proxnncetown  as  there  are 
at  Rochport,  which  is  on  Cape  Ann,  and  more 
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than  at  Truro,  which  isn't,  and  far  more  dancers; 
artists  wear  sail-cloth  things,  dancers  wear 
leotards.)  That  is  the  sensible  way  to  handle  a 
slur  on  Lover's  Leap  and  the  waterworks:  this 
guv  is  obviously  unhinged  and  flying  in  the  face 
of  the  facts  as  certified  by  the  State  Water  Com- 
mission and  a  blue  ribbon  for  pumping  machin- 
ery awarded  by  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion of  1893.  (Truro  has  some  fine  cliffs  but  Gay 
Head  is  better,  except  that  you  have  to  land  at 
Oak  Bluffs,  which  looks  like  a  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
whose  paint  has  had  longer  to  peel  in  the  sun.) 
It  gets  you  nowhere  to  inquire  into  the  detrac- 
tor's prison  record,  assert  that  he  hasn't  seen  the 
waterworks  since  the  pumping  machinery  was 
installed,  or  warn  him  that  the  town  is  now 
patrolled.  (Falmouth  and  Harwich  are  quiet 
towns:  there  is  a  distinguished  summer  theater 
at  Dennis.)  You  merely  put  yourself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  novelist  who  writes  an  indignant  letter 
to  the  editor  about  an  unfavorable  book  review: 
you  give  the  reviewer  a  chance  to  say  what  he 
left  out  the  first  time.  (Xo  one  has  known  true 
beauty  till  he  has  seen  low  tide  and  the  offal  at 
Provincetown.) 

Mistakes  made  in  the  Easy  Chair  are  rec- 
tified and  injustices  are  repaired.  So 
since  August  is  still  to  come,  1  retract 
that  part  of  my  piece  in  the  May  issue  and  advise 
the  tourist  to  visit  the  Cape.  His  motive  may  be 
to  buy  some  whittled  windmills  or  ship  models, 
or  to  see  certain  estuaries  where  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  rocks  with  triangular  holes  in  them. 
(The  holes  were  chipped  by  Vikings  in  the  year 
1003  so  that  they  could  moor  their  ships:  they 
preferred  this  labor  to  passing  a  line  around  the 
rocks  or  rigging  an  anchor.)  He  should  choose  a 
Friday  when  the  temperature  at  Boston  is  96° 
and  should  depart  from  Kenmore  Square  at 
4:30  p.m.  If  he  takes  Route  138  he  will  avoid  3: 
if  he  takes  Route  3  he  will  avoid  138.  In  a  couple 
of  hours  he  will  be  past  Mattapan  Square,  and 
he  can  dine  in  his  car  at  Weymouth  or  Stoughton 
while  waiting  for  the  141,000  cars  that  have  not 
taken  the  other  route  to  disengage. 

Let  him  disregard  the  wreckers  and  ambu- 
lances and,  when  he  can,  continue  with  a  stout 
heart  at  two  miles  an  hour  to  Bridgewater  or 
Plymouth.  There  he  can  acknowledge  that  he 
has  had  a  memorable  experience  and  look  up 
the  most  direct  route  to  Vermont,  which  he 
should  have  taken  to  begin  with.  He  has  missed 
an  even  more  memorable  experience,  that  of 
coming  back  on  Sunday  afternoon.  But  he  has 
escaped  seeing  the  longest,  in  car-hours,  sand- 
spit  covered  with  jack  pine  in.  the  United  States. 

I  must  repair  another  omission.  Various  corre- 
spondents reproached  me  for  failing  to  include 
in  my  piece  some  anecdotes  about  the  quaint 
natives  of  New  England,  their  reticence  and  taci- 
turnity, and  their  laconic  speech.  I  said  nothing 
about  the  quaint  natives  for  there  are  no  natives 


quainter  than  you  are.  (When  you  come  to  New 
England  "native"  is  a  fine  word  to  forget  about, 
though  some  Cape  Codders  capitalize  on  it.)  I 
acknowledge  that  I  neglec  ted  my  duty  in  one  re- 
spect, however,  and  I  proceed  to  perform  it. 

We  will  lead  up  to  the  summer  of  1938.  It  was 
a  memorable  summer.  For  instance,  it  ended 
with  a  hurricane  that  is  said  to  have  done  more 
damage,  more  financial  damage  at  least,  than  any 
other  storm  in  history.  I  saw  it  through  at  W'al- 
pole,  New  Hampshire,  and  wrote  an  Fasv  Chair 
about  it;  as  Elmer  Davis  remarked,  it  was  also 
the  most  written-about  storm  in  history,  for  it 
crossed  the  portion  ol  Connecticut  where  writers 
outnumber  natives  ten  to  one.  Two  or  three 
weeks  earlier,  at  Bread  Loaf,  we  had  a  kind  of 
dress-rehearsal  hurricane,  smaller  but  thorough; 
having  passed  over  us  once,  it  turned  round  and 
came  back  from  the  other  direction.  One  ol  my 
colleagues  on  the  staff  of  the  Writers'  Conference 
took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  steal  a  bottle 
of  champagne  which  I  had  been  saving  for  a  cer- 
tain ceremony,  and  another  one  rescued  an  out- 
size white  rabbit  from  the  liver  that  started 
flowing  down  the  road  from  Middlebury  Gap 
(which  the  tourist  should  make  a  point  of  see- 
ing). I,  however,  thinking  faster  than  the  com- 
petition, was  able  to  carry  the  lovely  Josephine 
Johnson  across  the  torrent  in  which  she  was  in 
imminent  danger  ol  not  drowning.  This  sum- 
mer, too,  I  was  able  to  evade,  legally,  the  income 
tax  laws  of  three  states.  And  in  July  my  wile  and 
my  son  and  I  drove  to  the  upper  peninsula  ol 
Michigan  and  on  to  northern  Ontario.  When  I 
began  that  trip  I  did  not  foresee  that  it  would 
end  triumphantly,  with  the  fulfillment  of  a  quest, 
a  shining  and  beckoning  ideal,  to  which  I  had 
devoted  myself  for  many  years. 

I came  to  Xew  England  as  a  college  boy  in 
1915  and,  except  for  three  half-hearted  and 
progressively  shorter  ventures  into  infidel 
parts,  I  have  lived  here  ever  since.  I  came  well 
grounded  in  the  ideas  about  New  Englanders 
which  New  Englanders  have  diffused  all  across 
the  L'nited  States,  and  which  have  worked  per- 
manently into  our  literary  traditions.  I  was  a 
Westerner,  which  is  to  say  that  I  had  grown  up 
in  a  culture  where  reticence  has  always  had 
survival  value  and  taciturnity  is  universal.  From 
my  earliest  years  I  had  been  taught  to  be  frugal 
of  speech  and  wary  ol  personalities.  But  I  ex- 
pected that  loremost  among  the  crudities  the 
Yankees  would  find  in  me  would  lie  what  seemed 
to  them  uninhibited  indiscretion  and  unendur- 
able loquacity. 

I  knew,  because  the  literaure  had  told  me, 
that  the  Yankees  were  slow  and  ven  sparing  of 
speech,  that  they  expressed  themselves  parsimo- 
niously, and  that  their  pride  was  to  conceal 
their  personal  feelings  and  affairs  beneath  a 
noncommittal  evasion  which  a  stranger  might  mis- 
take for  shyness  or  even  rudeness.  To  this  dav  no 
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I  GREEK  and  ROMAN  MYTHOLOGY.  Manual  of 
|logy.  By  Alexander  S.  Murray.  With  200 
ations.  Index.  427  pages.  "Without  a  knowl- 
3f  mythology  a  great  part  of  English  literature 
either  be  appreciated  nor  even  understood." 

Only  2.49 

3ERMAN  DICTIONARY.  Langenscheidt's  German- 
ami   English-German   Diet  lonai  •      W  ith  60.000 
|  including  pronunciations,  in  each  section.  10th 
with  new  words.    "Universally  recognized  as 
Heme  authority         1088  pages.  Only  2.89 
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levised  edition  of  Fell's  United  States  Coin  Book. 
:ques  Del  Monte.    With  eover  l.">0  illustrations, 
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THE    EASY  CHAIR 

New  Englander  has  even  thought  rr 
voluble  or  unreticent,  for  none  h; 
ever  let  me  talk  long  enough  at 
stretch   to  observe  whether  I  ai 
either. 

The  spring  Hood  of  garrulli 
and  self  exposure,  of  verbosity  an 
eager  exhibitionism,  that  began  I 
swirl  round  me  in  September  of  191 
has  never  shown  even  a  momenta] 
sign  of  abating.  The  years  have  n< 
diminished  my  shock  and  amazemei 
but  they  have  developed  some  ski 
in  me.  At  a  cocktail  party  or  a  dii 
ner  I  am  now  frequently  able  to  fi; 
ish  a  sentence  before  being  silence 
by  Bostonians,  Cantabridgians,  Ve 
monters,  Downeasters,  and  Caj 
Codders  talking  at  the  rate  of  foi 
hundred  words  a  minute  about  tl 
bastardy  and  insanity  in  their  m 
ternal  lines  and  their  own  tendem 
to  have  periods  of  believing  that  th< 
are  Napoleon  or  a  black  wido 
spider.  For  a  decade,  however,  I  wei 
practically  speechless  except  when 
New  York  or  the  West.  No  doul 
this  frustration  is  what  lighted  in  n 
the  vision  to  which  1  dedicated  m 
sell,  that  of  sometime,  somewher 
finding  and  viewing  in  the  flesh 
taciturn  or  a  reticent  Yankee— eith 
one  wotdd  do. 


Some  months  ago  I  read  an  ar 
tie  by   Mr.  William  Faulkn 
that  compressed  the  literary  trad 
tion  into  a  single  incident.  A  frieij 
was  driving  Mr.  Faulkner  across  u 
per  New  England.  He  turned  upj 
dirt  road  that  appeared  to  lead  ov 
a  mountain  but  presently,  uncerta 
whether  it  really  did,  he  turned  ba 
to  the  first  house.    Three  count 
men  were  sitting  on  the  porch  al 
the  driver  asked  them  if  the  ro 
did  in  fact  go  over  the  mounta 
One  ol  them  said.  Yes.  The  drivj 
turned  round  and  started  up  t 
mountain  again  but  after  a  mile 
so  he  bethought  himself  that  he  v 
in  New  England.  He  went  back 
the  house,  where  the  three  were  sij 
sitting  on  the  porch,  and  asked  if 
could  make  it  over  the  mountain 
this  road  in  a  car.    His  informal 
said,  no. 

There  you  have  it.  With  exquis 
courtesy  (and  it  is  tine  that  all  N 
Englanders  except  Bostonians  h 
fine  manners)  the  Yankee  hail  si 
plied  exactly  the  information  ask 


of  him  and  no  more. 


Believing 


i: 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 

individual  Ereedom  and  the  right  of 
every  man  to  go  his  way  as  he  might 
choose,  without  interference  or  com- 
ment, he  had  thought  it  none  of  his 
business  why  the  inquirer  wanted 
the  information.  He  would  volun- 
teer no  additional  information  for 
to  do  so  might  seem  inquisitive  or 
intrusive,  might  imply  some  criti- 
cism, or  might  suggest  that  he 
thought  himsell  better  than  his 
neighbor  on  the  accidental  ground 
that  he  knew  more  about  the  road. 
And  this  laconic,  reticent,  self-re- 
specting and  respectful  quality  of 
mind,  says  Mr.  Faulkner,  who  comes 
from  the  South,  is  the  essence  of  the 
Yankee  charactei . 

Because  Mr.  Faulkner  has  as 
lively  a  literary  imagination 
as  our  time  has  seen,  1  had  better 
retell  the  story  as  it  happened.  Re- 
member, there  were  three  Yankees 
on  that  porch.  The  first  question 
precipitated  a  triangular,  twenty- 
minute  discussion,  w  ithout  benefit  of 
Roberts'  Rules  of  Order,  on  possible 
routes  over  the  mountain,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  logging  road  back 
there  a  piece,  the  lane  that  leads 
o«T  at  Claude's,  and  the  fact  that  the 
alternate  which  runs  past  Ash's  has 
got  a  deep  washout  half-way  up. 
Five-minute  interlude  while  it  w  is 
determined  whether  Ash  reallv  did 
have  the  money  to  build  the  new- 
woodshed  he  said  he  was  a-going  to, 
and  whether  Claude's  housekeeper 
was  pregnant  and,  if  she  was, 
whether  the  child  was  Claude's  or 
his  son's.  Meditative  discussion  of 
the  sexual  aberrations  on  both  sides 
of  Claude's  Ma's  family,  with  some 
reminiscences  by  one  of  our  trio  of 
his  experiences  with  the  seven  Smith- 
ers  girls  thirty-odd  years  ago.  Pa- 
renthesis on  the  frequency  of  incest 
among  the  Smitherses.  For  the  next 
twenty  minutes  the  talk,  taking  off 
from  the  car  which  the  inquirer  was 
driving,  dealt  with  the  hill-climbing 
ability  of  various  cars  hereabouts 
and  how  much  was  owed  on  them 
and  when  cousin  Bert  would  get  out 
on  parole.  Here  the  inquirer  was 
cross-examined  about  his  credit  rat- 
ing and  childhood  diseases.  There- 
upon one  of  the  porch-sitters  tit- 
scribed  in  detail  the  embarrassments 
he  had  suffered  for  many  years  be- 
cause of  kidney  trouble.  This 
brought  up  the  queer  streak  in  his 
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The.  50LAR10M  of  "The.  nieuw  amc^e^daw! 


Relaxing  here  in  the  sparkling  Solarium  on  the  Nieuw  Amsterdam's  top  deck 
—  with  its  expansive  view  of  the  sea— you  might  well  be  on  the  Riviera. 

A  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 


Typical  of  what  a  crossing  on  the  Nieuw  Amsterdam  docs  for  you  is  the  Solarium 
on  this  city  afloat— where  you  t  an  enjoy  not  only  a  comfortable  hut  an  important 
place  in  the  sun.  From  the  lavish  consideration  of  your  palate  in  dining  room, 
cafe  and  night  club  to  the  remembrance  of  your  need  for  physical  activity  with 
acres  of  deck  spate,  three  swimming  pools  ami  fully  equipped  gymnasium, 
everything  on  this  gracious  ship  is  planned  to  fdl  your  days  with  en  joyment. 

No  small  part  of  your  enjoyment  are  the  immaculate  ( lcanlincss  and  centuries- 
old  seafaring  tradition  for  which  Holland-America  is  famous. 

SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 


OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Frequent  sailings  to 
IRELAND- ENGLAND- FRANCE  and 
HOLLAND  for  all  EUROPE.  Choose  the  luxuri 
flagship  NIEUW  AMSTERDAM:  the  one-class  moto 
twins  WESTERDAM  and  NOORDAM;  the  twin  thrift] 
RYNDAM  and  MAASDAM.  Superb  CRUISE  PROGRAM  in 
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Is  The  Catholic  Church 
A  MENACE  TO  DEMOCRACY? 


Every  now  and  then  a  false  rumor  about 
the  Catholic  Church  gets  into  circulation 
and  — for  a  time  — fools  a  lot  of  people. 

Usually  such  rumors  die  out  when 
fair-minded  people  learn  the  truth.  But 
some  of  them  pop  up  again  like  "ghosts" 
out  of  the  distant  past,  to  deceive  people 
who  have  not  heard  them  before. 

The  one  most  prevalent  today  is  that 
American  freedom  is  in  danger  from 
"the  anti-democratic  program  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy."  This,  to  some  people, 
will  sound  new  and  alarming.  Actually, 
there  is  nothing  new  about  it. 

Catholics  of  a  century  ago  heard  the 
same  "alarm".  .  .  that  the  Church  was 
hostile  to  our  form  of  government  — that 
she  was  anti-republican  in  spirit  and 
influence  — that  she  would  disregard  our 
free  institutions  and  deprive  us  of  self- 
government. 

Even  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
teaching  and  practices  of  the  Catholic 
Church  will  have  to  admit  the  falsity  of 
this  rumor  ...  for  the  evidence  of  a 
hundred  years  contradicts  it  in  every 
particular.  The  Catholic  people  always 
have  stood  shoulder -to -shoulder  with 
their  non- Catholic  fellow -citizens  in 
building  and  defending  our  liberty  and 
free  institutions. 

The  rumor  of  today  . . .  like  the  rumor 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  . . .  does  not  claim 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  harmful  to 
men's  souls.  It  does  not  claim  that  the 
Church  endangers  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. Its  entire  objection  is  that  the 
Church  is  hostile  to  our  political  and 
social  institutions. 

In  this  there  is  a  remarkable  resem- 


blance to  the  "alarm"  sounded  against 
Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

"If  we  let  this  man  go,"  said  the 
Savior's  critics,  "the  Romans  will  come 
and  take  away  our  name  and  our  nation." 

Some  think  that  Catholics  should  get 
their  blood  pressure  up  and  reply  angrily 
to  these  rumors.  This  is  not  necessary. 
We  know  that  the  American  people  of 
all  faiths  . . .  with  their  traditional  sense 
of  justice  . . .  will  boot  this  ugly  ghost 
back  into  its  closet  without  our  help. 

But  if  you  would  like  to  know  the 
Catholic  attitude  toward  democratic 
freedom,  our  form  of  self-government, 
and  the  rights  of  the  State  and  the  in- 
dividual, write  today  for  free  pamphlet 
on  the  subject.  Just  ask  for  Pamphlet 
No.  D-21. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 

KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 

RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  Free  Pamphlet  entitled  Is  The 
Catholic  Church  A  Menace  To  Democracy?  D-21 


NAME, 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


-STATE, 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 

KIHGHTS  of  COLUmBUS 

RELIGIOUS     INFORMATION  BUREAU 


4422     LINDELL  BLVD 


ST.   LOUIS    8,  MISSOURI 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 

wile's  family  and  how  they  built  a 
cage  of  two-by-fours  in  the  attic  to 
keep  her  Uncle  Ralph  in.  When 
Mr.  Faulkner  broke  in  to  say  that 
they  had  better  be  getting  on,  the 
softness  of  his  speech  prompted  a 
question  whether  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can and  whether  any  of  his  relatives 
had  four  thumbs.  At  'sunset  they 
went  back  down  the  mountain. 

The  grammar  would  have  been 
somewhat  better  if  the  three  had 
been  Bostonians  of  the  type  who 
used  to  live  on  Beacon  Hill  but  now 
inhabit  Essex  County  or  the  Ded- 
ham-Dover-Norfolk  axis,  but  no- 
where in  New  England  would  the 
conversation  have  been  shorter  or 
less  unbuttoned.  I  suppose  that  even 
a  Westerner,  if  far  gone  in  liquor, 
may  occasionally  reveal  to  a  lifelong 
friend  some  such  secrets  from  the 
family  annals  as  yon  hear  every  day 
from  the  Yankee  bank-teller,  gas- 
station  proprietor,  and  traffic  cop; 
if,  that  is,  the  lifelong  friend  is  not 
a  Yankee  and  so  gives  him  a  chance 
to  talk.  The  New  Englanders  are 
an  admirable,  charming,  warm- 
hearted people,  the  most  civilized 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
would  not  dream  of  living  anywhere 
else.  But,  oh  God!,  how  they  talk 
and  what  they  cannot  be  prevented 
from  telling  you. 

Two  weeks  of  northern  Ontario 
in  the  summer  of  1938  filled 
my  notebook  with  material  on  Lake 
Xipissing,  French  River,  the  Ottawa, 
and  related  waters— material  bearing 
on  a  book  I  was  to  publish  fourteen 
years  later.  But  never  in  my  life, 
before  or  since,  have  I  seen  such 
loads  and  they  shook  a  fine  new 
Buick  Special  practically  to  pieces. 
Our  return  trip  to  Walpole  was  a 
serial  garage  bill  as  I  replaced 
springs,  tires,  water  pump,  fan  and 
fan  belt,  air  filter,  and  most  other 
movable  parts.  The  final  day,  when 
we  crossed  Vermont,  was  a  Sundav. 
Dark  and  a  thunderstorm  were  com- 
ing up  when,  between  Ludlow  and 
Chester,  I  turned  on  the  headlights. 
They  went  on,  gave  the  unmistak- 
able flash  that  diagnoses  itself,  and 
went  out.  During  the  day  the  in- 
terior discords  produced  by  the  On- 
tario roads  had  loosened  connections 
in  the  generator  and  now  it  had 
burned  out. 

I  had  noticed  an  open  IGA  store 


Helping 
your  doctor 
help  you— 
the  partnership 
between 


Meat  animals  are  the  source  of  many  impor- 
tant medical  products  — including  all  those 
on  the  list  below. 

Every  day  physicians  rely  on  these  prod- 
ucts to  help  save  lives,  battle  disease,  relieve 
pain  and  restore  health  for  millions  of  people. 
Perhaps  you,  or  some  member  of  your  family 
have  been  helped  by  one  of  these  vital 
products — or  will  be  in  the  future. 

To  help  make  them  available  to  your  doc- 
tor, the  meat  packing  industry  has  elaborate 
facilities  for  saving  medically  important  by- 
products. To  make  a  single  ounce  of  insulin, 
for  example,  pancreas  glands  from  7,500  pigs 
or  1,500  cattle  must  be  saved  and  properly 
processed. 

This  list  (only  a  partial  one)  shows  that 
many  great  discoveries  have  come  from  the 
research  partnership  between  the  meat  in- 
dustry and  modern  medicine.  The  search 
goes  on  for  even  greater  things. 

AMERICAN   MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •   Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


and 


Meat 

Medicine 

Out  of  the  partnership  between  the  meat  industry  and  medicine 
come  these  (and  many  other)  medicinal  preparations 
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aboul  .1  mile  ba<  k  and  set  out  for 
it  on  fool  while  thunder  rumbled 
d.m  ii  the  valle) .  rhe  proprietor  told 
me,  in  aboul  two  thousand  words, 
that  the  nearest  garage  was  at  Ches- 
ter, some  lour  utiles  farther  on.  I 
got  the  telephone  number  and  rang 
it.  A  voice  said.  "Hello.'  1  asked 
il  this  was  the  garage  in  question. 
The  voice  said.  "Yep."  I  explained 
that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Walpole, 
twenty  miles  away,  alter  a  long  trip, 
and  that  my  car  had  broken  dow  n 
about  a  mile  nearer  Chester  than  the 
[GA  store  on  Route  103.  Here  the 
thunder  broke  from  a  rumble  to  a 
crash  and  rain  began  to  flatten  the 
elm  tops  outside.  I  said  that  my 
generator  had  burned  out.  I  was 
confident,  I  went  on,  that  1  could 
make  Walpole-  on  a  battery  it  I  had 
a  fresh  one  but  knew  very  well  that 
mine  would  not  get  me  there.  In 
view  of  the  circumstances,  I  said,  I 
would  be  happy  and  grateful  if  the 
garage  would  bring  a  fresh  battery,! 
install  it,  take  mine  for  recharging, 
and  keep  it  till  I  could  come  back 
for  it  from  Walpole  a  couple  of  days 
hence.  I  apologized  for  the  bad 
weather  but  it  was  merely  a  pound- 
ing rain,  not  the  cloudburst  that  ac- 
companies .i  hurricane,  and  presum- 
ably this  was  an  ail-weather  garage 
used  to  succoring  the  wayfarer. 

Having  had  no  reply  but  only 
the  most  courteous  and  pa- 
tient silence,  I  went  through  the 
whole  story  again,  point  by  point, 
in  somewhat  more  elaborate  and 
more  careful  detail— place  of  break- 
down, nature  of  breakdown,  kind  of 
service  prayed  and  desired,  make  and 
model  of  car,  destination.  Still  get- 
ting no  answer,  I  repeated  and  ex- 
tended some  of  the  more  involved 
portions  of  my  discourse,  so  that  all 
would  be  clear.  I  checked  everything 
over  in  my  mind  and  then  summed 
up:  "I'm  dow  n  here  a  mile  your  side 
1  Cassett's  and  I  wish  you'd  bring 
fresh  battery  and  put  it  in  and  take 
mine  and  recharge  it,  so  that  I  can 
call  for  it  on  Tuesday.   Will  you?" 

All  unknowing,  with  no  forewarn- 
ing and  no  premonition,  I  had 
jreached  the  end  ol  the  quest  I  had 
pmbarked  on  twenty-three  years  be- 
fore. I  suppose  it  was  predictable 
^hat,  if  I  were  to  find  him  at  all,  I 
would  find  him  in  Vermont.  He  said, 
'Nope,"  and  hung  up. 


Insulin — only  substance  known  to 
medical  science  which  can  control 
diabetes. 

ACTH — used  in  treatment  of  rheumatic 
fever,  arthritis,  acute  inflammation 
of  eyes  and  skin,  acute  alcoholism, 
severe  asthma,  hay  fever,  and  other 
allergy  conditions. 

Cortisone  —  treatment  of  rheumatic 
fever,  arthritis,  various  allergies, 
inflammatory  eye  diseases,  etc. 

Epinephrine — treatment  of  many  al- 
lergic conditions  such  as  asthma, 
low  blood  pressure,  certain  heart 
affections. 

Liver  Extract  —  treatment  of  pernicious 
anemia. 

Fibrin  Foam — controls  bleeding  during 

surgical  operations. 
Gastric   Mucin  —  treatment   of  many 

stomach  afflictions,  notably  peptic 

ulcer. 

Thyroid  Extract  —  treatment  of  de- 
pressed functioning  of  the  thyroid 
gland  (myxedema  and  cretinism). 

Diastase — aids  in  promoting  starch 
digestion. 

Posterior  Pituitary  Extract— increases 
blood  pressure  during  certain  con- 
ditions of  shock. 

Bile  Salts— treatment  of  gall  bladder 


disturbances  and  abnormalities  in 
fat  digestion. 

Sutures — widely  used  in  surgery  be- 
cause they  possess  great  strength; 
need  not  be  removed  since  they  are 
absorbed  by  the  body. 

Rennet  —  aids  in  milk  digestion. 

Estrogenic  Hormones  — treat  ment  of 
certain  condit  ions  arising  out  of  the 
menopause. 

Progesterone  —  treatment  of  threaten- 
ed and  habitual  abortion,  and  in 
severe  dysmenorrhea. 

Dehydrocholic  Acid  —  t  reatment  of 
certain  gall  bladder  disorders  and 
abnormalities  of  bile  flow. 

Suprarenal  Cortex  Extract  —  used  in 
the  treatment  of  Addison's  Disease. 

Benzoinated  Lard  —  widely  used  as  a 
medicinal  ointment  base. 

Cholesterol — starting  material  for  the 
preparation  of  many  hormones. 

Lipase— aids  in  promoting  fat  diges- 
tion. 

Trypsin  — used  in  surgery  to  aid  in 

cleaning  up  wounds. 
Bone   Marrow   Concentrates-  t  rea 

ment  of  various  blood  disorders. 
Parathyroid  Extract  —  treatment  of 
tetany  (severe  involuntary  muscle 
contraction)  which  follows  removal 
of  these  glands. 
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SELLS  FIRST  STORY  AT  60 

"Since  I  am  crowding  three- 
score my  objective  in  tak- 
ing the  N'.I.A.  Course  was 
not  to  become  a  profes- 
sional writer.  However, 
while  still  taking  the  course, 
I  sent  an  article  to  St.  Jo- 
seph Magazine.  It  was 
immediately  accepted.  'Our 
Navy'  accepted  others.  All 
thanks  to  N.I. A." — Albert 
M.  Hinman.  1937  Fast  Sil- 
ver Street,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

HOW  do  you  KNOW 
you  can  t  WRITE? 

Have  you  ever  tried? 

Have  you  ever  attempted  even  the  least 
bit  of  training,  under  competent  guidance? 

Or  have  you  been  sitting  back,  as  it  is  so 
easy  to  do,  waiting  for  the  day  to  come  when 
you  will  awaken,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  the  dis- 
covery, "I  am  a  writer"? 

If  the  latter  course  is  the  one  of  your 
choosing,  you  probably  never  trill  write. 
Lawyers  must  be  law  clerks.  Doctors  must  be 
internes.  We  all  know  that,  in  our  time,  the 
egg  does  come  before  the  chicken. 

It  is  seldom  that  anyone  becomes  a  writer 
until  he  (or  she)  has  been  writing  for  some 
time.  That  is  why  so  many  authors  and 
writers  spring  up  out  of  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. The  day-to-day  necessity  of  writing — 
of  gathering  material  rbout  which  to  write 
— develops  their  talent,  their  insight,  their 
background  and  their  confidence  as  nothing 
else  could. 

That  is  why  the  Newspaper  Institute  of 
America  bases  its  writing  instruction  on  jour- 
nalism-— continuous  writing — the  training  that 
has  produced  so  many  successful  authors. 

Learn  to  write  by  writing 

TVTEWSPAPER  In-titute  training  is  based  on  the 
1^1  New  York  Copy  Desk  Method.  It  starts  and 
keeps  you  writing  in  your  own  home,  on  your  own 
time.  Week  by  week  you  receive  actual  assignments, 
just  as  if  you  were  right  at  work  or.  a  great  metro- 
politan daily.  Your  writing  is  individually  corrected 
and  constructively  crticized.  Thoroughly  experi- 
enced, practical  active  writers  are  responsible  for 
this  instruction.  Under  such  sympathetic  guidance, 
you  will  find  that  (instead  of  vainly  trying  to  copy 
someone  else's  writing  tricks)  you  are  rapidly  de- 
veloping your  own  distinctive,  self-flavored  style — 
undergoing  an  experience  that  has  a  thrill  to  it. 

Many  people  who  should  be  writing  become  awe- 
struck by  fabulous  stories  about  millionaire  authors 
and,  therefore,  give  little  thought  to  the  $25,  $50 
and  $100  or  more  that  can  often  be  earned  for 
material  that  takes  little  time  to  write — stories, 
articles  on  business,  hobbies,  homemaking,  travel, 
sports,  local,  church  and  club  activities,  etc. — ■ 
things  that  can  easily  be  turned  out  in  leisure 
hours,  and  often  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

A  chance  to  test  yourself  FREE! 

Our  unique  FRF.  F  Writing  Aptitude  Test  tells 
whether  you  possess  the  fundamental  qualities 
necessary  to  successful  writing — acute  obser- 
vation, dramatic  instinct,  creative  imagination, 
etc.  You'll  enjoy  taking  this  test.  It's  FREE. 
Just  mail  the  coupon  today  and  see  what  our 
editors  say.  Newspaper  Institute  of  America, 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
(Licensed  by  State  of  N.  Y.)    (Founded  1925) 


§  Send 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America, 
One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


Send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
your  Free  Writing  Aptitude  Test  and 
|  further  information  about  writing  for  profit 
J  as  promised  in  Harper's  Magazine,  August. 
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Personal  &  Otherwise 

Legend  Aloft 


Ni  xT  to  the  covered  wagon  and 
the  Model  T  Ford,  the  DC-3 
probably  is  embedded  deeper  in 
American  history  and  legend  than 
any  machine  we  have  ever  made.  It 
is  the  plane  in  which  most  of  us— 
including  Richard  K.  Waldo  and 
Herbert  J.  Guth— made  our  first 
llights.  In  their  article  on  page  75, 
Mr.  Waldo  and  Mr.  Guth— both  eco- 
nomists on  the  staff  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration— tell  the 
full  saga  of  this  cherished  old  work 
horse  for  the  first  time. 

But  they  skip  two  facts  which  have 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  DC-3  into  a  myth  and  a 
symbol,  like  the  Spanish  galleon  or 
the  Roman  chariot.  For  one  thing,  it 
is  a  lovely  work  of  art— clean,  func- 
tional, and  (like  a  good  piece  of 
sculpture)  superbly  balanced  from 
any  angle  of  vision.  It  is  designed  in 
what  John  Kouwenhoven  has  chris- 
tened the  American  Vernacular,  the 
great  tradition  ranging  from  the 
Mississippi  steamboat  to  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Bridge,  the  Johnson 
Wax  Company  Building,  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike,  and  the  Hoover 
Dam.  (Fvery  culture,  of  course,  de- 
velops its  own  distinctive  idiom  and 
media.  The  materials  of  our  major 
artists  are  steel,  aluminum,  glass,  and 
concrete,  rather  than  canvas,  paint, 
and  marble;  and  they  are  intended 
for  the  delight  and  use  of  millions, 
rather  than  for  the  private  pleasures 
of  an  elite.  Because  European  intel- 
lectuals find  this  hard  to  understand 
—  because  they  can  hardly  conceive 
ol  any  culture  so  different  from  their 
own— many  of  them  still  cling  to  the 
illusion  that  America  simply  doesn't 
have  any.) 

Then,  too,  the  DC-3  has  become 
legendary  because  it  figures  in  the 
sharpest  memories  of  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. Flundreds  of  thousands  of  us 
have  had  some  experience  with  the 
plane  which  we  are  never  likely  to 
forget— a  magic-carpet  arrival  in  a 
strange  land,  a  journey  to  a  sick 
child,  a  glimpse  of  Manhattan's 
towers  at  night,  an  air  drop  into  bat- 
tle, or  an  encounter  with  fear. 


For  example,  on  a  hot  August 
morning  in  1944,  three  strangers 
climbed  aboard  a  DC-3  cargo  plane 
at  Dum-dum  airfield.  (This  ancient 
military  post,  near  Calcutta,  is  me- 
morable only  because  the  dum-dum 
bullet— which  mushrooms  on  impact 
—was  invented  there  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago:  and  because  the  out- 
lawry  of  this  unpleasant  weapon  is 
almost  the  only  international  Rule 
of  War  which  is  still  universally 
respected.)  None  of  the  three  had 
any  proper  military  authorization  to 
get  on  that  plane;  they  were  merely 
hitch-hikers,  thumbing  a  ride  to 
Delhi. 

Like  most  cargo  planes  at  that 
time  and  place,  this  one  was  over- 
loaded. It  took  off  heavily,  under  a 
five-hundred  foot  ceiling,  and  slid  up 
into  the  monsoon  cloudbank— some 
16,000  feet  thick— which  covered 
most  of  India  and  Burma.  You 
couldn't  see  the  wing-tips;  everybody 
felt  claustrophobic  and  uneasy. 

Forty  minutes  out  of  Dum-dum 
the  starboard  engine  quit.  The 
pilot  revved  up  the  remaining  en- 
gine, and  swung  into  a  slow  turn 
back  toward  the  field.  Then  the  sec- 
ond engine  began  to  splutter. 

At  this  moment  the  navigator 
opened  the  door  from  the  pilot's 
compartment,  and  grinned  at  his 
three  passengers. 

"Looks  like  we  may  have  to  get 
out,"  he  said.  "We  sot  a  couple  of 
extra  parachutes— van  guys  divide 
up." 

He  tossed  the  two  khaki  packs  on 
the  floor,  between  the  rows  of  bucket 
seats,  and  closed  the  door. 

For  perhaps  thirty  seconds,  the 
three  strangers  stared  at  each  other, 
each  one  grappling  m  silent  panic 
with  the  same  moral  problem:  Do  I 
let  the  others  have  the  chutes— or  do 
I  fight  like  a  tiger  to  get  one  for  my- 
self? 

Before  anybody  could  make  up  his 
mind,  the  port  engine  stopped  splut- 
tering and  a  few  seconds  later  the 
starboard  motor  roared  back  to  life. 
The  passengers  fumbled  for  cigar- 


Little  changed  sin<  c  1520,  battlemen ted  Compton 
Wynyates,  one  of  Britain's  most  romantic  houses, 
maj  iiom  be  visited  ever j  Wednesdaj  and  Saturday. 


I  isitors  in  ihc  lovely  gardens  at  Penshurst  Place, 
tome  of  Lord  de  L'lsle  and  Dudley, V.  C,  and  birth- 
dace  of  liis  famous  ancestor.  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


Warwick  Castle,  ancestral  home  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  dates 
from  Norman  times.  You  can  see  the  Karl's  fabulous  collections 
of  armor  and  paintings,  as  >m'II  as  his  perfect  gardens,  every 
weekday.  Psinc  miles  away  is  Shakespeare's  Si  ratford-upon-Avon. 


How  to  visit  the  Stately  Homes  of  Britain 


IT'S  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  When  high 
■  taxes  threatened  the  existence  of  Britain's  ancestral 
J  homes,  most  of  their  owners  decided  to  keep  them  going 
b  opening  them  to  friendly  visitors  like  you.  Over  200  great 
hises  in  Britain,  many  of  them  with  glorious  gardens,  are 
Ijv  open  to  the  public.  You  pay  about  350. 

^he  whole  operation  is  delightfully  informal—  very  differ- 
B  from  trudging  wearily  through  impersonal  museums. 
N)st  of  these  famous  houses  are  still  inhabited,  and  their 
♦'tiers  are  gracious  hosts-  sometimes  they  will  show  you 
Bnd  themselves.  In  the  entrance  hall,  you  may  see  a  suit 
♦  irmorworn  at  Agincourt.  Perhaps  you'll  find  a  minstrel's 
Bery  in  the  dining  hall,  a  priest's  hole  in  tlx  smoking 
■fm,  a  row  of  Gainsboroughs  or  Romneys  in  the  drawing 
•Pm,  a  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  I  in  the  library,  a 

ret  staircase     and  occasionally,  they  say.  a  ghost, 
lou  can  even  visit  some  of  the  Royal  Palaces  Windsor 


Castle,  Hampton  Court  Palace,  Kensington  Palace  and  the 
Palace  of  Holyroodhouse  in  Edinburgh. 

To  find  out  just  where  in  Britain  these  palates,  castles 
and  historic  houses  are — and  how  and  when  to  visit  (hem 
—  mail  the  coupon  below  for  free  illustrated  literature.  And 
talk  plans  over  with  your  Travel  Agent . 
i  ' 

llrilish  Travel  Vssoeiation,  Box  I  i  I 

336  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  IT.  N.Y. 

Please  send  mc  :    O  Country  Houses  and  Hardens 

□  Castles,  Cathedrals  and  Ahhevs        !  I  Koyal  Palaees 

Name  ' 

I  I 
I      Vddress.  I 


!\l  y  Ti-ii  \  el  A  :_•<■ n  i 


hi! 


Any  moment,  now.  it  will  happen  ...  a  little  hand  reaching  . 

//<  rt .  in  such  a  moment,  out  of  the  heart's  deep  need,  for  love 
begins  the  reaching  for  security  that  all  of  us  need  all  our  lives. 


Only  in  the  freedom  of  a  country  like  ours 
can  each  one  of  us  have  the  privilege  of 
working  for  the  security  of  those  we  love. 
And  building  that  security  yields  a  double 
reward:  happiness  in  our  homes  and 
strength  for  America. 

For  the  strength  of  our  country  is  simply 
that  of  one  secure  home  joined  to  another's. 

Your  security  and  that  of  your  country 
begin  in  your  home. 


Saving  for  security  is  easy!  Read  every  word  — now! 


If  you've  tried  to  save  and  failed, 
chances  are  it  was  because  you  didn't 
have  a  plan.  Well,  here's  a  savings  sys- 
tem that  really  works  — the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  for  investing  in  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds.  This  is  all  you  do.  Go 
to  your  company's  pay  office,  choose 
the  amount  you  want  to  save- a  couple 
of  dollars  a  payday,  or  as  much  as  you 
wish.  That  money  will  be  set  aside  for 
you  before  you  even  draw  your  pay. 


And  automatically  invested  in  Series 
"E"  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  which  are 
turned  over  to  you. 

If  you  can  save  only  $3.75  a  week  on 
the  Plan,  in  9  years  and  8  months  you 
will  have  82,13*7.30. 

United  States  Series  "E"  Savings 
Bonds  earn  interest  at  an  average  of 
39<  per  year,  compounded  semiannu- 
ally, when  held  to  maturity!  And  they 


can  go  on  earning-  interest  for  as  long 
as  19  years  and  8  months  if  you  wish, 
giving  you  a  return  of  80 rV  on  your 
original  investment! 

Eight  million  working  men  and 
women  are  budding  their  security  with 
the  Payroll  Savings  Plan.  For  your 
sake,  and  your  family's,  too,  how  about 
signing  up  today?  If  you  are  self- 
employed,  ask  your  banker  about  the 
Bond-A-Month  Plan. 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by  tltis  publication  in 
cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Council  and  tlie  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 
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Jes  with  sweaty  fingers  and  talked 
fout  something  else.  The  two  para- 
[jutes  were  still  lying  untouched  on 
p  floor  when  the  plane  rolled  down 
h  landing  strip. 

I  At  least  one  of  the  passengers  still 
Ithers  about  the  incident  now  and 
t  n.  He  wonders  (a)  What  should 
}  have  done,  if  the  engines  hadn't 
light  on?— Toss  a  coin?  Try  to 
less  whose  life  was  most  important 
[  the  war  effort?— and  (b)  What 
I  uld  he  actually  have  done?  These 
I  answered  questions— and  the  a- 
Ireness  that  one  of  them  now  can- 
It  ever  be  answered  for  sure— leave 
I  annoying  kind  of  gap,  a  hole  in 
psychic  sock.   He  remembers  it 

comfortably  every  time  he  sees  a 

]-3  parked  at  an  airport. 

"ends  in  Texas 

early  every  youngster  born  in 
Texas  gets  a  thorough  school- 
,  before  he  reaches  his  'teens,  in 
peculiar  morals  of  his  state.  This 
!e  of  behavior  usually  is  imparted 
orusque,  infrequent  remarks  from 
le  relatives,  ranch  foremen,  rig 
ses,  or  other  adults  who  feel  some 
xmsibility  for  his  spiritual  guid- 
e.  One  of  the  earliest  admoni- 
is  he  is  likely  to  hear  is: 
Never  ask  a  man  where  he  is 
n.  If  he  is  a  Texan,  he  will  let 
.  know.  If  he  isn't,  don't  embar- 

Iiim." 
jsequent  lessons  will  cover  a 
I  but  vaguely-fenced  range  of 
act: 
hi  can't  expect  a  man  to  do  an 
it  day's  work  unless  he  has  steak 
reakfast  .  .  .  Never  drive  a  hard 
tin  with  kinfolks;  deal  fairly 
feliow-Texans,  when  you  can 
1  to;  Easterners  are  fair  game 
Jiy  man's  a  fool  to  carry  a  gun, 
s  he  is  sure  he  can  use  it  better 
anybody  he  is  likely  to  meet  .  .  . 
learning  is  all  right,  but  foot- 
s  important  .  .  .  Never  draw  to 
iside  straight  and  always  check 
e  one-card  draw  ...  If  Texas 
't  made  the  mistake  of  joining 
Jnion,  its  empire  would  stretch 
Alaska  to  Yucatan  .  .  .  Always 
I  the  girth  yourself  before  you 
n  a  horse,  and  the  water  before 
jet  in  a  car  .  .  .  It's  a  cardinal 
o  forget  to  close  a  gate  .  .  . 
lington  is  the  permanent  lair  of 
with  Wall  Street  a  close  second 
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.  .  .  The  unadventurous  never  started 
West;  the  cowards  turned  back;  the 
weak  died  on  the  way  .  .  .  The  Texas 
climate  is  miserable,  all  right,  but 
it's  good  for  the  character  .  .  ." 

This  kind  of  upbringing  leaves  j 
an  impress  which  some  Texans 
are  never  able  to  outgrow.  It  is  true 
that  in  recent  years  the  native-born 
have  begun  to  shun  the  traditional, 
outward  marks  of  their  race.  Now 
that  every  new  immigrant  from 
Rhode  Island  or  California  has  a 
Boss-of-the-Plains  Stetson,  a  set  of 
leather  vocal  cords,  high-heeled 
boots,  a  Cadillac,  and  a  Gene  Autrey 
drawl,  the  authentic  Texan  is  taking 
to  understatement,  suede  loafers,  and 
gray  flannels.  But  the  sense  of  moral 
superiority  which  was  ingrained  in 
childhood  frequently  sticks  for  life. 

Quite  naturally,  outsiders  find  this 
intolerable,  and  anti-Texas  senti- 
ment sometimes  can  be  almost  as 
virulent  as  anti-Semitism  in  Hitler's 
Germany.  Occasionally,  however, 
some  Texan  manages  to  rise  above 
both  this  prejudice  and  the  more 
abrasive  features  of  his  early  train- 
ing. One  such  specimen  is  William 
S.  White,  now  among  the  most  re- 
spected of  Washington  correspon- 
dents, whose  analysis  of  the  coming 
Senatorial  election  is  on  page  23. 

The  grandson  of  a  Confederate 
major,  he  started  work  as  a  reporter 
at  eighteen,  while  still  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Texas.  He  climbed 
through  a  series  of  newspaper  jobs 
with  Texas  papers  and  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  when  he  enlisted  in 
the  Army.  An  attack  of  spinal  men- 
ingitis put  him  out  of  the  service  in 
1942;  but  he  went  overseas  anyway 
as  an  AP  correspondent,  crossed  the 
Channel  with  assault  troops  on 
D-Day,  and  accompanied  the  allied 
armies  until  the  break-through  into 
Germany.  Since  1945  he  has  been 
one  of  the  top  political  writers  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times.  His  biography  of  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  was  published  this 
spring. 

Fellow-members  of  the  National 
Press  Club  report,  wonderingly,  that 
Mr.  White  has  never  been  known  to 
patronize  anybody;  that  he  treats  a 
Tammany  Congressman  with  the 
same  deferential  courtesy  he  accords 
Sam  Ravburn:  and  that  nobodv  has 
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Iewis  Carroll  certainly  anticipated 
_j  the  problem  of  getting  things  done 
in  the  business  world  today  .  .  . 


No  matter  how  fast  a  pace  we  set,  the 
pressure  of  routine  rarely  lessens. 

For  those  who  want  to  really  get  ahead 
of  routine  and  on  to  more  important 
matters,  we  recommend  this  most  adept 
of  dispatchers,  the  Dictaphone  TIME- 
MASTER  dictating  machine. 

With  a  TIME-MASTER  mike  at  your 
elbow,  you  have  instant  and  conclusive 
control  of  all  the  paper  work  that  must 
cross  your  desk.  Just  think  your  de- 
cisions out  loud:  it's  said  and  done! 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
some  practical  tips  on  how  to  pass 
along  a  lot  more  work  while  going  no 
faster.  Interested?  Just  get  your  pencil. 


makers  of  the  TIME-MASTER  $ 
the  =1  dictating  machine 


DICTAPHONE  CORPORATION,  Dept.  HA84 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  SUCCESS,  a  free  12-page 
illustrated  booklet. 

Name  

Company  . 

Street  

C*y  &  Zone  Stofe  


DICTAPHONE  AND  TIME- MASTER  ARE  REGISTERED 
TRADE-MARKS  OF    DICTAPHONE  CORPORA-ION 
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HOLD 

ON  ! 


...just  know 
your  brands 

instead 

You  won't  have  to  dig  down  to  the 
lining  so  often  if  you  stay  with 
the  manufacturers'  branded  prod- 
ucts that  never  fail  you. 
Buying  what  gives  you  consistent 
good  value  is  the  only  real  econ- 
omy. Even  if  these  products  some- 
times cost  a  little  more,  you're 
spending  wisely  and  well.  Noth- 
ing's a  bargain  that  isn't  good.  So 
buy  the  brands  that  serve  you 
faithfully.  No  mistakes,  that  way, 
no  losses  ...  no  losses,  and  your 
money  lasts  longer. 
Nobody's  giving  anything  away, 
mind.  Nothing's  for  nothing.  But 
nothing's  wasted  either,  when  you 
are  buying  what  is  good. 
Lots  of  more-for-your-money  ideas 
in  the  ads  this  magazine  carries. 

BRAND  NAMES 
FOUNDATION 

INCORPORATED 

A  NON-PROFIT  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
37  WEST  57  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


WANT  VALUE?  PATRONIZE  THE  DEALER 
WHO  PROVIDES  YOUR  FAVORITE  BRANDS 
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ever  heard  him  sing  "The  Eyes  of 
Texas  Are  Upon  You,"  even  on  San 
Jacinto  Day. 

Outside  the  Corral 

IF  Bernard  DeVoto's  report  on  con- 
servation (p.  (36)  leads  you  to  sus- 
pect   that    the    author    is    not  a 
Republican,  you  are  about  40  per 
cent  wrong.  Although  Mr.  DeVoto 
does  speak  of  the  Administration's 
behavior  in  this  field  with  certain 
overtones  of  sorrow  and  suspicion, 
he  is  by  no  means  a  brass-collar 
Democrat.    In  fact,   he  has  never 
voted  a  straight  ticket  in  his  life;  in 
Massachusetts  state  elections,  he  cus- 
tomarily votes  Republican.   As  read- 
ers of  the  Easy  Chair  may  remember, 
he  was  critically  wary  of  both  the 
Roosevelt   and   Truman  Adminis- 
trations, and  opposed  many  New 
Deal  measures.     He  served,  never- 
theless, on  the  Advisory  Board  for 
National  Parks,  and  has  fought  many 
a  rugged  battle  in  defense  of  the 
country's  natural  resources.  Such 
interests  come  naturally  to  a  writer 
who  was  raised  in  Utah  and  has  won 
both  Pulitzer  and  Bancroft  prizes  for 
histories  of  Western  exploration. 

The  Unreported  Nation 

If  you  should  ask  the  next  twenty 
people  you  meet:  "What  is  the 
sixth  biggest  nation  in  the  world?" 
I  the  odds  are  that  not  one  of  them 
j  could  give   you   the  right  answer. 
Probably  not  one  in  ten  could  find 
it  on  the  map;  and  not  one  Ameri- 
!  can  in  ten  thousand  has  ever  been 
there. 

Such  ignorance  is  excusable,  be- 
cause this  nation— Indonesia— is  a 
brand  new  one;  it  is  far  off  the  main- 
traveled  routes;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
least  (and  worst)  reported  countries 
in  the  world.  For  months  at  a  stretch 
it  has  not  been  visited  by  a  single 
American  newspaperman— and  those 
who  do  get  there  often  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  a  tizzy  of  anger  and 
frustration. 

Cameron  Hazvley,  whose  report  on 
Indonesia  appears  on  page  36,  is  one 
of  the  very  few  writers  of  any  na- 
tionality who  have  managed  to  get 
beyond  the  capital  city  since  the 
country  won  its  independence  five 
years  ago.  In  the  almost  unexplored 
hinterland,  he  discovered  what  may 
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be  the  most  hopeful  and  exciting 
experiment  now  going  on  anywhere 
in  the  Orient— an  area  which  hasn't 
produced  much  cheerful  news  lately. 

Mr.  Hawley  himself  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  cheerful  and  surprising 
experiment  in  the  writing  world.  He 
is  a  business  man  who  climbed  up 
through  the  ranks  to  become  a  top 
executive  in  one  of  America's  great 
corporations.  At  the  same  time  he 
carried  on  a  second  career  as  a  play- 
wright, fiction  writer,  and  documen- 
tary film  director.  His  recent  novel, 
Executive  Suite,  became  a  prompt 
best-seller  and  has  been  made  into  a 
first-rate  film. 


Dilbert 


•  ••The  poster  of  "Dilbert"  on  this 
page  is  one  of  1,200  made  by  Robert 
Osborn  for  the  U.  S.  Navy's  training 
program;  he  has  done  forty- twro 
books  about  that  fumbling  hero. 

During  the  war  years,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Osborn  junketed  about 
the  world  in  the  DC-3  airplane, 
which  he  pictures  with  love  in  the 
illustrations  for  "The  Plane  That 
Won't  Wear  Out"  (p.  75). 

•  ••In  the  past  seven  years,  Gerald 
»/.  Durrell,  the  youngest  game  col- 
lector for  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  has  accomplished  several 
missions  in  the  fastnesses  of  Africa, 
British  Guiana,  and  Brazil,  to 
bring  home  live  animals  of  scientific 
interest.  "The  King  and  his  Beasts" 
(p.  30)  records  the  fun  and  the  pain- 
staking labor  that  go  into  the 
business  of  animal  collection. 

Mr.  Durrell  is  the  author  of  The 
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Overloaded  Ark  and  of  The  Bafut 
Beagles  (containing  "The  King  and 
His  Beasts"),  which  the  Viking  Press 
will  bring  out  this  fall. 

•  ••Anne  Goodwin  Illusion)  ("Go- 
diva"  p.  35)  is  best  known  for  her 
novels,  including  The  Dwelling 
Place  and  The  Springs,  C.  S.  Jenni- 
son  ("I'm  Apt  To  Be  Surly,"  p.  43) 
has  published  serious  poetry  under 
her  maiden  name,  Kay  Starbird. 

•••The  prose  and  pictures  of  Stein- 
berg's America  (p.  44)  demonstrate 
the  living  quality  of  two  forms  which 
have  sometimes  been  declared  obso- 
lete: the  essay  and  the  line  drawing. 
The  man  called  Lynes  who  intro- 
duces the  man  called  Steinberg  is  an 
editor  of  this  magazine  and  the  au- 
thor of  many  essays  on  art  and 
society  which  have  been  widely  pub- 
lished and  reprinted  (i.e.  "Highbrow, 
Lowbrow,  Middlebrow").  He  has 
also  written  two  easily  pocketable 
books  that  keep  selling  in  and  out 
of  season— Snobs  and  Guests. 

Russell  Lynes's  next  book  will  be 
The  Tastemakers,  an  unconventional 
history  of  the  people  and  pressures 
that  have  shaped  American  taste  for 
the  last  dozen  decades. 

Saul  Steinberg  too  will  have  a  new 
book  out  in  the  fall- False  Passport, 
which  contains  more  than  300  draw- 
ings, half  of  them  never  published 
before. 

•••Mary  Roche  made  her  discovery 
of  the  Kalmuks  of  Philadelphia  (p. 
53)  when  she  was  in  that  city  recently 
preparing  an  article  on  housing.  She 
was  home  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  six  years  and  later  news 
editor  of  House  Beautiful. 

All  of  the  Kalmuk  names  in  her 
article  are  authentic  but  none  of 
them  refer  to  actual  families  now 
living  in  this  country. 

•••Nadine  Gordimer  appears  in 
Harper's  this  month  for  the  fourth 
time  in  the  past  two  years,  with 
"A  Wand'ring  Minstrel"  (p.  60). 
Though  she  is  still  under  thirty,  Miss 
Gordimer  has  been  writing  for  maga- 
zines in  her  home  city  of  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa,  for  fifteen  years. 
With  the  publication  in  this  coun- 
try of  her  book  of  short  stories,  The 
Soft  Voice  of  the  Serpent,  and  her 
novel,  The  Lying  Days,  she  has  rap- 
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idly  gained  a  reputation  here  as  one 
of  the  shining  talents  of  her  corner 
of  the  world. 

•••It  is  hard  to  pick  up  a  magazine 
these  days  without  finding  an  article 
by  a  psychiatrist,  frequently  written 
in  self-defense;  almost  as  frequently, 
in  self-blame.  The  attitude  of  Dr. 
Ian  Stevenson,  who  concludes  his 
series  on  psychosomatic  medicine 
with  "As  a  Man  Thinketh  .  .  ."  (p. 
83),  is  indicated  in  the  temperate 
and  searching  quality  of  his  articles 
and  in  a  note  to  P  &  O,  in  which  he 
says:  "Our  present  psychotherapy 
warrants  confidence,  but  its  many  in- 
adequacies also  demand  humility  on 
our  part." 

Dr.  Stevenson  is  thirty-four  years 
old,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
and  Medicine  at  the  Louisiana  State 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

•••Mario  G.  Salvadori's  qualifica- 
tions for  imparting  the  joys  of  learn- 
ing mathematics  (p.  88)  are  rather 
overwhelming.  With  doctoral  de- 
grees in  mathematics  and  in  civil 
engineering  from  the  University  of 
Rome,  he  came  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity as  a  lecturer  in  1940  and  was 
made  a  full  professor  last  year.  He 
has  developed  a  number  of  courses 
in  the  School  of  Engineering,  and 
has  become  well  known  as  an  indus- 
trial consultant.  And  he  designed 
the  longest  and  deepest  under-water 
oil  pipeline  in  the  world  in  Mac- 
kinac Straits. 

Tip  for  Gamblers 

If  Mr.  White's  article  on  the  Sen- 
ate  races   leaves   you    in  some 
doubt  about  how  to  place  your  bets 
in  November,  you  might  do  well  to 
watch  the  outcome  of  the  Alaska  ter- 
ritorial elections  in  October.  From 
the  record,  they  seem  to  be  the  most 
reliable  political   barometer  avail- 
able.  The  old  saw  that  "as  Maine 
goes,  so  goes  the  nation"  is,  of  course, 
notoriously  inaccurate;  but  if  you 
substitute  "Alaska,"  the  proverb  be- 
comes a  pretty  safe  guide.  Ever  since 
1916,  the  Alaskan  voting  has  ac- 
curately foreshadowed  the  results  of 
the  subsequent  national  elections- 
even  in  the  off-year  Congressional 
races— with  the  exception   of  only 
three  out  of  the  nineteen  contests.  A 
batting  average  of  .842. 


Have  you  a 

School 
or 

College 

Problem? 

//  you  want  catalogs  of  one  or 
more  schools  or  colleges  adver- 
tised in  this  issue,  HARPER'S 
will  have  them  sent  to  you,  and 
save  your  making  a  number  of 
individual  inquiries. 

//  you  want  catalogs  of  any 
schools  not  advertised  in  this 
issue  but  have  heard  about 
otherwise,  we'll  gladly  have 
them  sent  also  for  your  study 
and  guidance. 

//  you  need  authoritative  and 
impartial  suggestions  about 
schools  or  colleges,  we  can  assist 
you  as  we  have  thousands  of 
parents,  guardians,  etc.,  for  over 
50  years. 

The  coupon  below  is  for  your 
convenience.  There  are  no  fees 
involved. 


Address  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bemcnt, 

Director  of  Educational  Guidance 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  catalogs  of  the 
following  schools  and  eolleges: 


I  would  he  glad  to  have  you  sug- 
gest schools  or  colleges.  (Check) 

Boys  □  Girls  □  Coed  □ 
Age  □ 

Location  preferred  

Address   


Name   ^ 

8-54 


NEW  ENGLAND  -  BOYS 


TH  I    It  EOT©  It  Y  SCHOOL 

at  Pomfrrt,  (  onnectlcut*  has  crudes  l  through  !> 

The  Krctor »  School  *  u«  founded  in  1QJ0  wilh  ihc 
«)•  tiuitr  purpotc  of  providing  u  school  where  simplicity, 
refinement,  and  intelligent  rurr  for  younger  hoys  mighl 
Lr  combined  **  it  h  thorough  training  for  lecondar) 
•chocl.  In  addition  to  the  academic  courses,  instruction 
in  irt,  craft*,  photograph v,  and  music  arc  offered.  Also, 
re  medial  tutoring  is  a\  uilahle  for  all  v>  ho  need  it.  1'he 
school  ha*  facilities  for  all  sport*.  Current  enrollment  U 
completed.  Considering  future  applications. 

JOHN  B.  BICKI.OW.  IhudmtistoT 

MILFORD 

College  preparatory.  Famous  for  lis  teaching  since  1910. 

\ 

■ .  1 1  3  rs"  work  In  12  a  os  Spa 
clous  campus.  Athletics  and  activities  for  all.  Grades  8-12. 
William   D.   Pearson.   Headmaster,   Miltord  7,  Conn. 


NICHOLS 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Dudley,  Mass. 
James  L.  Conrad, 
Pres. 


Business  Administration 
and  Executive  Training 

Personalized  Individual  Anal- 
ysis Plan.  An  investment  in 
Education.  Degree  granting. 
International  clientele.  Small 
classes.  Unexcelled  location. 
200-acre  campus.  Modern  dor- 
mitories. All  sports. 
Opportunity  for  Military  Train- 
ing with  E.R.C.  unit  on  campus. 


CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  hoys.  Specialized  preparation  for  M.  I.  T.  and  other 
engineering  schools  and  for  colleges  of  lihcral  arts.  Individ- 
ual attention  through  unique  "checking"  system.  Fast  en- 
rollment 46  states.  48  countries.  Catalog.  Fall  term  Sept.  27. 
R.  D.  Farnsworth,  Prin-.,  537  Boylston  St..  Boston  16.  Mass. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC -BOYS 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE  SHOOTERS 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PLAN- 
EACH  STUDENT  A  CLASS 

For  boys  with  educational 
problems  —  successful  college 
preparation  and  general  edu- 
cation. Our  tests  discover 
causes  of  difficulties  and  we 
(1)  devise  individualized  pro- 
gram to  overcome  difficulties;  (2)  make  up  lost 
time:  <3)  Instill  confidence;  (4)  teach  effec- 
tively the  art  of  concentration  and  the  science 
of  study. 

Faculty  12;  Enrollment  30;  48  years'  experience 
Write    Edward    K.    Knight,    Ph.D.,  Headmaster 

OXFORD  ACADEMY 

Box  H-95,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


PEDDIE 

College  preparatory.  Grades  5-12.  Endowed;  fully  ac- 
credited. Guidance;  remedial  reading;  puhlic  speaking  re- 
quired. All  sports,  golf,  swimming.  Jr.  School  —  separate 
dorm.  240  acres.  Summer  session.  90th  yr.  Catalog  on  request. 

Dr.  C.  0.  Morong.  Headm.,  Box  8-B,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  ACADEMY 

Fully  accredited  college  preparatory.  Toms  River.  N.  J.; 

- 

Telling,  guidance  for  college  and  career,  remedial  reading. 
Adm.  Farragut  Academy.  Box  HZ,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


DE  VITTE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Captain  W.  J.  Sweeney,  Box  0.  Morganville.  N.  J. 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY 

Business,  general  courses.  Aviation.  ROTC 
II 

remedial   reading.    All   sports.   Jr.  school. 
73rd  yr.  Summer  session.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Registrar.  Box  258,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


BLAIR  ACADEMY 

James  M.  Howard,  Jr.,  Hdm..  Box  80,  Blairstown.  N.  J. 


PERKIOMEN 

tarlan.  Summer  session.  80th  \r   Write  for  Catalog. 
Stephen  M.  Roberts,  Headmaster,  Pennsburg.  Pa. 


CARSON  LONG 

Box  H,  New  Bloomneld.  Pa. 


Stony  Brook  School 

Est.  1922.  150  Hoys  from  12  States  and 
11  Countries.  Conscientious  attention  to 
each  hoy's  needs.  Superior  college  prepa- 
ration. 8th  grade  to  college  entrance. 
Country  Campus.  Remedial  reading. 
Moderate  tuition. 

FRANK  E.  GAEBELEIN,  Litt.  D. 
Box  H,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


IRVING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

117th  year.  Offering  hoys  sound  preparation  for  college 
and  life.  Grades  2-12.  Hoys  taught  how  to  study.  Individual 
guidance.  Remedial  reading.  Small  classes.  Cultural  field 
trips.  All  sports.  Write  for  catalogue. 

W.   Gray   Mattern,  Jr.,   Box  584,  Tarrytown,   N.  Y. 


RIVERDALE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Founded  1907. 

John  H.  Jones.  Headmaster, 

Box  M,  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  C. 


MALCOLM  GORDON 

A  small  sc  hool  for  hoys  8  to  14  In  a  homelike  atmosphere. 
Prepares  for  leading  Eastern  secondary  schools.  Super- 
vised study.  Skiing,  ice-hockey,  team  sports.  50  acres  over- 
looking West  Point,  50  miles  from  N.  Y.  Founded  1927. 

David  H.  Gordon,  Garrlson-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MANLIUS 

Founded  1869.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12.  Complete  college 
preparation  includes  Officer  Training.  Graduates  eligible 
for  advanced  standing  college  H.O.T.C.  Remedial  reading. 
Sports.  Rand.  Summer  Session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog: 

Robert  D.  Weeks,  The  Manlius  School,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


MOHONK  SCHOOL 

Grades  1  9.  For  40  hoys.  Accredited.  Splendid  academic 
record.  Remedial  reading.  Family  atmosphere.  1500  ft.  alti- 
tude. Private  lake.  All  sports.  Riding.  Fishing.  Scouting. 
For  N  Y.  appt.  Weds,  or  Thurs.,  phone  New  Paltz  2211. 

E.  M.  Latterly,  Box  M,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 


LANDON  SCHOOL 

Boys.  College  preparatory.  Small  study  groups.  Limited 
enrollment.  Student  government  develops  Initiative,  self- 
reliance,  responsibility.  Separato  lower  school.  Sports.  65- 
acre  wooded  campus  close  to  Washington.  Catalog. 

Paul  L.  Banfleld,  Hdm.,  Box  H,  Washington  14,  D.C. 


SEVERN  SCHOOL 

Thorough  preparation  for  colleges,  techni- 
cal schools,  Service  Academies.  Accredited. 
Grades  9-12.  Small  classes.  Near  Annapolis. 
Limited  enrollment.  41st  year.  Catalog. 

Rolland  M.  Teel,  Box  102,  Severna  Park,  Md. 


ARCHMERE  ACADEMY 

Accredited  boys'  prep  school  under  Norhertlne  Canons. 
High  School  only.  Limited  enrollment,  resident  or  day. 
Public  speaking,  music,  social  activities.  Moral  and 
spiritual    guidance.    Complete    sports    program.  Catalog. 

Very  Reverend  Headmaster,  Box  67-V.  Claymont,  Delaware 


HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Timesaving  program  since  1926.  Classes  of  1  to  4  boys 
enable  the  individual  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  mass 
education.  Progress  geared  to  individual  abilities  and 
ambition.  College  candidates  save  a  year.  Summer  session. 


Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch,  Headmaster 


Newport,  R. 


MOSES  BROWN 

An  endowed  Friends  school.  Help  for  each  boy  a  century- 
old  tradition.  Successful  college  preparation.  Arts  and 
crafts  hobbies.  Secluded  30-acre  campus.  Moderate  tuition. 
BELMONT— Separate  residence  for  younger  boys. 

L.  R.  Thomas,  Headmaster,  310  Hope  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 

Est.  1834.  One  of  New  England's  traditional  prep,  schools. 
Grades  8-12.  National  enrollment.  Graduates  enter  leading 
colleges  and  universities.  Boys  utilize  all  cultural  resources 
of  progressive  city.  Teams  in  all  sports.  Gym,  pool,  track. 

Registrar,  99  Providence  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


MIDDLE  WESTERN  -BOYS 


SHATTUCK  SCHOOL 

Accredited  grades  9-12.  Balanced  educational,  religious, 
military  program.  Preparatory  or  general.  Small  classes. 
ROTC.  Sports  for  all:  gym,  pool,  armory,  golf.  Many  activ- 
ities. Episcopal.  Est.  1858.  Summer  School-Camp.  Catalog. 

Dir.  of  Admissions,  549  Shumway  Hall,  Faribault,  Minn. 


WESTERN  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Faculty  accepts  great  responsibility  for  academic  success. 
Integrated  program  based  on  individual  needs;  career  anal- 
ysis for  upper  grades.  Grades  7-12.  Jr.-Sr.  R.O.T.C.  All 
athletics:  boating,  riding,  pool.  76th  year.  Near  St.  Louis. 

Col.  Ralph  B.  Jackson,  Supt.,  Box  HM-8,  Alton,  III. 


MORGAN  PARK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Superior  academic  program  under  inspiring  faculty.  Fully 
accredited;  90%  enter  college.  Small  classes.  Grades  4-12. 
Honor  ROTC;  Cavalry,  Band.  Art,  music,  drama.  Shop. 
Sports;  teams  for  all.  82nd  year.  Catalog. 

Col.  C.  L  Jordan,  Box  584.  Morgan  Park,  Chicago,  III. 


CATALOGUES 

■  All  directors  of  the  summer  schools,  camps,  schools, 
and  colleges  listed  in  this  Guide  will  be  most  cooperative 
about  sending  you  catalogues.  Write  directly  to  any  that 
interest  you. 


SOUTHWESTERN  -  BOYS 


JUDSON  SCHOOL  IN  ARIZONA 

A  ranch  school  for  100  boys  6  to  18.  In  healthful,  warm, 
dry  climate.  Small  classes.  Accredited  to  all  colleges. 
Riding  &  polo  included  in  tuition.  Tennis,  swimming, 
pack  trips,  fishing,  rodeos,  riflery,  music.  26th  yr.  Catalog. 

H.  C.  Wick  &  D.  M.  Ashley,  Box  E-I43I,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Thorough  college  preparation  in  warm,  dry, 

sunny  Arizona.    Grades   6-12.    Accredited.    CEB  Exams. 

Small  classes.   English  and  Western  riding.   Polo,   pack*  i 

trips,  fishing.    Music.    Archaeology.    24th  year.  Catalog. 

Russell  Falrgrieve.  Saveno  Canyon,  Box  1791,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


PACIFIC  COAST -BOYS 


CHASE  SCHOOL 

110  acre  ranch  school  for  younger  boys.  Grades  1  thru  8. 
12  miles  east  of  Palm  Springs.  Thorough  education.  Small 
classes.  Riding,  swimming,  tennis,  skiing,  sports,  trips, 
music,  art,   shop.   Col.   T.   K.   Fisher,  Academic  Head; 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Chase,  Jr.,  Director,  Thousand  Palms  7.  Cal. 


A  BOYS'  SCHOOL 

If  you  have  difficulty  In  making  a  suitable  selection  from 
among  the  large  number  of  schools  advertised  in  this  Issue, 
feel  perfectly  free  to  write  to  our  Counselor  for  suggestions 
and  information.  Please  give  fullest  details. 

Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement,  49  East  33rd  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  -  BOYS' 


FORK 


UNION  ESSE 


-*  >'    i     ONE    SUBJECT    PLAN    of  study 

h;ts  Increased  honor  roll  50%  In  Up- 
jl  per    School,    grades    8-12.  Develops 
concentration.    Fully  accredited. 

★ ROi'C,     highest    rating.     16  modern 
bldCSi   '2  completely  equipped  Evms, 
.pool.  Splendid  environment,  excellent 
X  health    record.     Separate    -lr.  School 
buildings,    (grades    1-7),  House- 
^mothers,  57th  yr.  For  dnk  SUBJECT 

PLAN  booklet  and  catalog  ^  rite: 
if  Dr.  J.  C.  Wicker.  Box  808,  Fork  Un  ion  ,Va. 


CAMDEN  ACADEMY 


Grades  7-12.  Scholarship.  Leadership.  Democracy,  Mili- 
tnrv.  Personal  attention.  How-to-study  training.  Free  tutor- 
ing. Varsity  and  informal  athletics.  Various  hobbles;  Golf. 
Bi fiery,  Horsemanship.  Meal  climate.  Reasonable  charges. 

Colonel  T.  F.  Garner,  President,  Box  H,  Camden,  S.  C. 


E  ORG  MA 


MILITARY^ 
A  CADBMY 


8  miles  from  Atlanta — Winter  and  summer 
school.  R.O.'f.C. — Highest,  government  rating 
Accredited.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  the  national 
academies.  Separate  Junior  School,  first  thru  seventh 
gruues,  limited  lo  lot)  boarding  cadets.  1'ost-graduato 
course.  Heading  Clinic,  completely  equipped  with  elec- 
tronic apparatus,  under  supervision  of  a  reading  expert. 
All  major  sports.  Aviation  theory  and  flying.  Indoor  pool. 
Cadets  live  in  small  gronns  with  teachers.  Moderate  rates. 
Write  Col.  W.  C.  Brewster,  College  Park,  Ga. 


GRAHAM-ECKES  SCHOOLS,  Inc. 

Non-profit.  27th year.  Enrollment  limited  50  Hoys,  50  Girls. 
Separate  Campus.  Accredited,  l'reparat ion  C.E.B.B.  exams 
8V£  acres  Ocean  to  Lake.  Graduates  admitted  108  colleges. 
Swimming,  sailing,  tennis,  baseball.  All  study  supervised. 
Inez  Graham,  Pres.,  North  County  Road,  Palm  Beach  31,  Fla. 


NEW  ENGLAND  -  GIRLS' 


OAK  GROVE 

A  Friends  School  for  Girls 

Emphasizes  Preparation  for  College  and  Gracious, 
Purposeful  living.  Music,  Art,  Speech.  Grades 
7-12.  Recent  graduates  in  all  major  Colleges 
for  Women  and  leading  Universities.  Breadth  ond 
Vitality  of  International  Faculty  and  Enrollment. 
Riding  included.  Joyous  outdoor  life.  Beautiful 
new  fireproof  Quadrangle. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Owen,  Box  120,  Vassalboro,  Me. 


STONELEIGH-PROSPECT  HILL 

85th  yr.  Thorough  college  preparatory;  7th-  12th  grades. 
General  courses.  Small  classes.  Art.  music,  dramatics.  All 
sports.  Professional  instruction  In  riding.  Skiing.  Mensen- 
dieck  for  posture.  150  acres.  Modern  fireproof  bldg. 

Mrs.  George  Waldo  Emerson,  Box  E,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 

In  college  town  33  miles  south  of  Boston.  College  prepar- 
atory, general,  music,  art,  and  secretarial  courses.  Post 
graduate  work  with  college  credit.  Excellent  riding,  swim- 

M.  Elizabeth  Johndroe.  Director.  50  Pine  St.,  Norton.  Mass. 

MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  General  and 
post  graduate  courses.  Music  emphasized.  Art,  secretarial. 
College  town  advantages.  Riding.  Skiing.  Swimming. 
Mensendieck  method  for  posture.  National  enrollment.  77th 
year.  Gymnasium.  Summer  School.  Newport.  R.  I.  Catalogs. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Emerson,  Box  43,  Northampton,  Mass. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

Accredited  Jr.  College  offering  A. A.  degree  In  Liberal 
Arts,  sciences,  home  ec,  med.  sec,  exec,  sec,  music, 
draina,  art,  radio,  journalism,  retailing,  pre-nursing.  17 
bldgs.  50-acre  campus.  Riding,  tennis,  skiing,  hockey. 

Howard  C.  Ackley.  Pres.,  30  College  St.,  Poultney.  Vt. 


MIDDLE  WESTERN  -  GIRLS' 


FERRY  HALL 

One  of  the  oldest,  most  distinguished  boarding  schools 
for  girls  In  the  Middle  West.  Accredited  college  prepara- 
tory course.  Also  general  course.  Remedial  reading.  Swim- 
ming pool,  sports.  On  Lake  Michigan  near  Chicago. 

Frances  G.  Wallace.   Box   17.   Lake   Forest,  Illinois 


CANADIAN  -  GIRLS' 


ALMA  COLLEGE 

St.  Thomas.  Ontario.  Est.  1877.  Outstanding. girls'  resi- 
dential school.  100  ml.  from  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo. 
Excellent  equipment.  Jr.  College.  H.  S..  Elementary  School. 
Dramatics.  Art.  Music,  Crafts.  Home  Ec,  Sect'l.  Catalog: 
Mrs.  Steele  Sifton,  B.Ed.,  Alma  College,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


ONTARIO  LADIES'  COLLEGE 

Residential  School  for  Girls  near  Toronto.  Grade  1  to 
Senior  Matriculation.    Music,  Art,  Commercial.  Dietetics. 
Dr.  S.  L.  Osborne,  Principal,  Whitby,  Ontario 


NORTHAMPTON  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Thirty  years'  experience  in  preparing  girls  for  leading 
colleges.  Heautiful  12-acre  campus  overlooking  the  Conn. 
River  Valley.  Outdoor  life.  Riding.  Winter  Sports. 

Dorothy  M.  Bement,  Sarah  B.  Whitaker,  Principals, 

Box  H,  Northampton,  Mass. 


ROGERS  HALL 

62  years  of  New  England  traditions.  Near  Roston.  Thor- 
ough college  preparation.   One  year  intensive  review  for 
college.    General    course;    secretarial    training.  Excellent 
music  &  art.  All  sports,  riding.  Swimming  pool.  Catalog. 
Mrs.  Katherine  W.  MacGay,  Box  H,  Lowell,  Mass. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  PROVIDENCE 

Advantageous  location.  Small  residence  unit.  Exceptional 
record  of  college  preparation.  Modern  equipment  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  Conservative  costs.  Auspices  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Marion  S.  Cole,  Headmistress,  Box  M,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ENDICOTT  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Two  Year  College  Courses  for  Young  Women.  Fully  Ac- 
credited. Awards  A. A.  and  A.S.  Degrees.  College  Transfer. 
Terminal  and  Pre-professional  Courses.  Internship  Project. 
Guidance.  Placement.  Shore  Campus.  Nr.  Boston.  All  Sports. 

Eleanor  Tupper,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 


SOUTHWESTERN  -  GIRLS' 


BROWNMOOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Hoarding  School  grades  1-12.  College  preparatory  and 
general  courses.  Accredited.  Music.  Art.  All  sports, 
eastern  and  western  riding.  Swimming.  Catalogue  on 
request  to  Registrar. 

Marjorie  Whitcomb  Sallie,  Headmistress,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


PACIFIC  COAST  -  GIRLS' 


MONTECITO  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

College  prep.,  gen.  course,  grades 8-12,  accredited.  40-ncre 
campus,  superb  climate,  ocean,  mountains.  Art,  music, 
drama,  riding,  swimming,  small  classes.  Member  Calif. 
Assn.  Independent  Schools. 

Homer  H.  Barnes,  Ph.D..  Santa  Barbara,  California 


ANNA  HEAD  SCHOOL 

Est.    1887.   Girls   College   Preparatory.    High  School  & 
Lower  School  (bdg.  gr.  6-12,  day  gr.  1-12).  Accredited  East 
&  West.  Full  athletic  program.  Theatre,  music.  Catalog. 
Catherine  H.  Dewey.  B.A.;  Daniel  Dewey.  M.  A. 
2538B  Channing  Way,  Berkeley,  California 


Indian  Springs  School 

College  preparatory,  grades  9-12.  Established  by 
Alabama  Educational  Foundation  with  the  aim  of 
educating  boys  for  leadership  roles  in  American  De- 
mocracy. All  new  one-story  buildings  with  superb  living 
accommodations.  700-acre  site,  15  miles  from  Birming- 
ham. Comprehensive  examination  and  personal  interview 
prerequisite  to  admission.  Boys  with  poor  academic 
records  or  behavior  problems  not  accepted.  Endowment 
permits  tuition  of  $1200.  Wrife- 

LOUIS  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Dir.,  Box  B,  Helena,  Ala. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  -  GIRLS' 


RIVERDALE  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION  FOR  GIRLS 

Includes   Music,   Art.    Dramatics,   Dance.  Outdoor 
Athletics.   Affiliated  with   Uiverdale  School  for  Boys. 
Jean  H.  Peters.  Admission  Officer 
Riverdale-on-Hutlson,  New  York  71.    Phone  Kl  3-2800 

HEWLETT  SCHOOL 

Long  Island  School  for  Girls  6-18.  Est.  1915.  Thorough 
college  preparation.  Balanced  general  course.  Dramatics, 
art,  music.  Small  classes.  Complete  sports  program.  Riding 
Country  campus.  Homelike.  Accredited  by  N.  V.  Bd.  of 
Regents. 

Eugenia  M.  Coope.  Principal,  East  Islip,  Long  Island,  N  Y 

CHILD  EDUCATION  FOUNDATION 

Combined  liberal  arts  and  teacher  training.  H.S.  in  Ed. 
from  Adelphi  College.  Own  Demonstration  School.  Cultural 
advantages    of    N.Y.C.    Nursery    school,  kindergarten 
primary  teachers  are  In  demand.  Resident  or  day.  Booklet 
Box  F,  535  East  84th  Street,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

Notable  college  preparation  since  1894.  Excellent  dra- 
matics and  arts.  Separate  music  building.  All  sports  and  a. 
tivitus   Exertional  riding   Spacious  fir:j;rjof  rssidincc  fur 
grades  6-12.  Heautiful  country  campus  20  miles  from  N.Y.C. 
Florence  Wolfe,  6  Norwood  Avenue,  Summit.  N.  J 

ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  SCHOOL 

An  Episcopal  School  for  Girls  12-18.  In  Mendham  Hills 
3.")  miles  from  N.  Y.  Est.  1880.  Accedited  college- prepara 
tion  and  general  courses  with  music  and  art.  Small  classes 
Swimming,  riding,  tennis.  Moderate  tuition. 

SISTER  SUPERIOR.  BOX  756.  MENDHAM.   N.  J. 

ELLIS  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

Girls,  grades  5-12.  MSA  accredited.  College  preparatory, 
art,  music,  home  ec.,  see'l.  Individual  guidance.  300-acre 
Campus,  stone  bldgs.,  suburban  Phila.  Sports,  riding,  gym. 
pool.  Est.  1910.  Summer  School.  Camp  Ellis.  Catalog 
Arnold  E.  Look.  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  Newtown  Square  29,  Pa 


NATIONAL  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL 

The  advantages  of  a  country  school  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  College  preparatory,  general  courses.  Hoarding, 
grades  8-12;  Day,  grades  1-12.  Sports  and  varied  activities. 
54th  year.  Catalogue. 

Katharine  Lee,  Prin..  3611  Woodley  Rd..  Wash.  16.  D  C. 


SOUTHERN  -  GIRLS' 


BARTRAM  IN  FLORIDA 

For  girls.  College  preparation  of  highest  standards.  Fully 
accredited;  graduates  In  leading  colleges.  Hoarding  dept. 
grades  6-12.  Extra-curricular  music,  art.  dramatics,  pool 
and  ocean  swimming.  Trips,  dances,  outings.  Hooklct. 
Olga  M.  Pratt  (Vassar),  Jacksonville  7.  Florida 
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Educate  Your  Child  at  Home 


Kindergarten  through  9th  grade 
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If  dist&iu't*  from  school,  travel  or  illness  hampers  your 
child's  schooling.  Kive  htm  an  approved  education  in 
your  own  home  with  the  famous  Calvert  "School- 
ftUHome" Courses,  Lessons,  books,  supplies  provided. 
Complete,  easy-to-follow  instructions.  C>uidance  by  Calvert 
teachers.  Used  by  more  than  100.0(H)  children.  Start  any  time. 
4Mh  yr.  Catalog.  Give  child's  age,  school  grade. 

CALVERT  SCHOOL^Urio^ 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


THE  BANCROFT  SCHOOL 

Specialized  Individual  training  for  the  unusual  or  re- 
tarded child.  All  school  subjects  and  advantages.  Recre- 
ation. Sports  Social  training.  Understanding  home  life. 
Medical  and  psychiatric  supervision.  Founded  1883.  Booklet. 

Jenzia  C.  Cooley.  Prin..  Box  375.  H addonfield.  N.  J. 


PERKINS  SCHOOL 

A  year  round  special  school  for  the  Scientific  Study  and 
Education  of  children  of  retarded  de\ elopiuent.  Constant, 
sympathetic  supervision.  Individual  training.  5  home- like 
attractive  hides  30- acre  campus  Summer  Session  in  Maine 
Franklin  H.  Perkins.  M.D..  Dir..  Box  II.  Lancaster.  Mass 


SOI  Tlili  ESTERN  —  COED. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  -  COEDUCATIONAL 


OAKWOOD 

Quaker,  coeducational  and  Intercultural.  Good  counseling 
program.   Grades  9   to   12.   Accredited  college  preparatory 
course.    .Music,    cluhs,    shops,    sports.    99-acre   campus  on 
Hudson,  75  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Moderate  fee.  158th  year. 
William  M.  Clark,  Oakwood  School,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


THE  ANDERSON  SCHOOL 

Year  round  Regents  accred..  coed,  college  preparation, 
(irades  2  to  12  &  2  yr.  post-grad.  Expert  guidance  stalt. 
R::ihnt  Psychiatrists  Psychologist  Individualized  flassis 
Activity  program  stressed.  235  acres.  Enroll  any  time.  Catalog. 
L.  M.  Gage.  M.  A..  Hdm.,  Staatsburg-on- H udson.  N.  Y. 


SOLEBURY  SCHOOL 

College  preparatory  school  In  Bucks  Co.  for  boys  and 
girls,  grades  6-12.  Separate  campus  for  girls.  Small  classes. 
Strong  faculty,  ltroad  curriculum.  Interscholastic  sports. 
Art.  music,  drama.  Country  campus  near  N.  Y.  C..  Phila. 
William  P.  Orrick,  Headmaster,  Box  M,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


WESTTOWN 

A  Friends'  School.  Prepares  for  college  under  moral  and 
spiritual    standards   of    Quaker   education.    Grades  7-12. 
(irads.  In  over  125  colleges.  Unusual  facilities  for  sports, 
hobbies,  drama.  600  acres.  New  gym.  Music-,  art.  Est.  1799. 
Daniel  D.  Test.  Box  478.  Westtown,  Pa.  (Near  Phila.) 


MANUMIT  SCHOOL 


ltoys  and  girls  6-18  develop  individuality  in  free  creative 
atmosphere.  College  preparatory.  Art,  drama,  music,  sciences. 
80-acre  farm  in  Bucks  Co.  near  N.  Y.  and  Phila.  Informal, 
homelike.   Sports,   riding.   Catalog.  Co-Directors: 
W.  M .  &  B.  G.  Fincke.  Box  A,  R.F.D.  i+2.  Bristol,  Pa. 


WYOMING  SEMINARY 

Modern  endowed  coed  school  emphasizing  accredited  col- 
lege preparation.  Business,  music,  art.  Individual  help. 
Scholarships.  111th  year.  Faculty  from  31  colleges.  Drama, 
sports.  New  and  newly  furnished  fireproof  dormitories.  Mod 
crate  rate.  Write  for  catalog. 

Ralph    W.    Decker.    Ph.D..    Box    R,    Kingston.  Pa. 


SANFORD  &  SUNNY  HILLS  SCHOOLS 

Coeducational  3-18  Year-round  Accredited  college  prepa- 
ration. 170-acre  campus  near  Wilmington  All  sports,  rid- 
ing. Music  and  art.  Summer  school,  music  camp,  junior 
camp.  Friendly,  homelike  atmosphere.  Ellen  Q.  Sawin,  Pres. 
Robt.  Rittenhouse  &  Nancy  Sawin.  Dirs.,  Hockessin,  15.  Del. 


WEST  NOTTINGHAM  ACADEMY 

Coed.  Grades  7-12.  Post-graduate.  Excellent  college 
preparation.  One  subject  plan  of  study.  Remedial  work. 
Music,  drama,  art.  sports,  golf,  hobbies.  80-acre  campus. 
Located  midway  between  Phila. -Balto.  Est.  1744  Catalog. 

C.  W.  Blaker,  Th.M.,  Headmaster,  Box  33,  Colora.  Md. 


NEW  ENGLAND  -  COEDUCATIONAL 


TREEHAVEN  SCHOOL  in  sunny  Arizona       BUXTON  SCHOOL 


Grades    1    thru   0  —  Kindergarten.    Nursery  Year-round 
boarding.    Day  School.   Summer  Camp  —  llome-like  ranch 
living.  Hiding  and  swimming  on  premises. 
Florence  Hemley  Schneider.  Ph.D.,  Wm.  I.  Schneider.  B.A., 
Co-directors.  P.O.  Box  6146.  Tucson,  Arizona.  Dept.  H-8. 

FENSTER  RANCH  SCHOOL  -  Tucson 

Accredited,  nationally  known  ranch  school  in  warm,  dry 
climate  excellent  for  asthma,  sinusitus.  Co-educational, 
grades  1-12.  College  preparatory.  Outstanding  facilities  and 
staff.  Write  today  for  Folder  F 

Fenster  Ranch  School.  Tucson,  Arizona 


ARIZONA  SUNSHINE  SCHOOL 

Fur  children  ages  3  to  13  In  mild  sunny  Arizona.  Ideal  for 
asthma  &  sinusitis    Boarding  dept.  limited  to  25.  Outdoor 
classes.    Bu>    service     Open    all    year.    Summer  program 
Includes  riding,  trips,  swimming    27th  year.  Catalog. 
Mr.  &.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hughes.  Directors.  Tucson,  Arizona 


SOUTHERN  -  COED. 


THE  OUT-OF-DOOR  SCHOOL 

Coed.  Kindergarten  through  :ith  grade.  Day  and  hoard- 
ing. t;-acre  campus  with  4no  foot  private  beach  on  the-  Gulf 
of  Mexico  Swimming,  sailing,  riding.  Strong  ac  ademic-  pro- 
gram Remedial  reading.  Limited  enrollment.  Est  1921 
T.    Dana   Hill,    Dir..   Rt.  4,   Box   190,  Sarasota,  Florida 


PINE  CREST  SCHOOLS 

Fort  Lauderdale  and  Hillshoro  Shores,  Florida.  Fully 
accredited  Co-ed.  schools.  Nursery  through  high  school 
Strong  college  preparatory.  Resident,  day.  Tutoring  for 
winter  visitors  1'sing  own  hooks.  Art.  music,  dancing, 
languages.  Sports  Pool  Catalog. 
Mrs.  Mae  McMillan.  Dept.  H,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Florida 


NORMANDY  SCHOOL  -  Florida 

Resident  and  Day.  Est.  1936.  Out-of-door  school  for  hoys 
and  girls.  Nursery  through  II.  S  Preparation  for  College 
Board  &  Regents  Examinations.  Graduates  accepted  at 
leading  colleges.  Catalog. 

Leo  H.  Huberman,  Hdm.,  1021  Biarritz  Dr.,  Miami  Beach 


ITALIAN  -COED!  CATION  AL 


ARDEN-IN-ITALY 

Living  In  American  home,  attending  private  day  school. 
Children  —  grades  6th  through  10th. 
Nine  months  Including  round  trip  passage:  $2400. 
Inquire: 

Camp  Arden,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Four  year  college  preparatory  school  where  boys  and  girls 
learn  to  know  themselves  and  understand  others.  Emphasis 
on  creative  arts  with  work  projects,  community  government 
and  sports  develops  creative  people  who  can  live  socially. 
Ellen  Geer  Sangster.  Dir.,  Box  970-M,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  of  WESTON 

Co-educational;  day  &  hoarding;  grades  7-12;  college  pre- 
paratory, progressive.  Music,  art,  dramatics,  shop,  sports  & 
work  program.  Self-government  &  all  around  development 
emphasized,  60  acre  campus  15  miles  from  Boston. 

M.  Adolphus  Cheek,  Jr.,  Headmaster,  Weston  93.  Mass. 


THE  ARNOLD  SCHOOL 

A  new  concept  in  education  because  it  Is  very  old.  Old- 
fashioned  courses  teach  mental  discipline,  thoroughly  pre- 
pare hoys  and  girls  6-18  for  college.  Work  projects  for 
practical  skills.  165 -acre  farm.  Sports,  hobbies.  23rd  year. 
N.  K.  Arnold.  E.  Pembroke,  Mass 


FINE  &  APPLIED  ARTS 


PRATT  INSTITUTE  -  The  Art  School 

U.S.  in  Art  Teacher  Education;  B  F  A.  in  Advertising 
Design,  Illustration,  and  Interior  Design;  Bachelor  of 
Industrial  Design.  M.S.  In  Art  Education  and  Master  of 
Industrial  Design. 

James  C.  Boudreau,  Dean  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


RAY  -  VOGUE  SCHOOLS 

Fashion  Merchandising  with  Modeling.  Dress  Design. 
Fashion  Illustration,  Interior  Decoration,  Commercial  Art. 
Photography.  Individual  Training.  Coed.  Attractive  residenc  e 
for  girls.  Enter  Sept.  8  or  Oc  t.  4.  Write  Registrar,  Rm.  728. 
Ray- Vogue  Schools,  750  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  II 


HORIZONS  UNLIMITED  . .  . 

Your  child's  horizons  are  as  broad  as  the 
opportunity  you  give  him.  Every  type  of 
school  is  available,  and  the  independent 
school  is  free  to  give  the  talented  the  oppor- 
tunity t(  realize  his  abilities.  To  the  pains- 
taking-plodder it  gives  the  encouragement 
and  inspiration  he  needs  to  fulfill  his  am- 
bitions. 

If  you  need  help  in  planning  his  educa- 
tion, write  directly  to  the  beads  of  any 
schools  whose  announcements  appear  on 
these  pages,  for  further  assistance  write  to 
our  School  and  CaniD  Information  Bureau. 


CUSHING  ACADEMY 

Endowed.    Moderate   rates.    Excellent   equipment.  Small 
classes.    High   standards   of   preparation   for  college  and 
life.  Special  opportunities  in  secretarial  studies,  science, 
music,  art.  dramatics.  250  students,  29  teachers. 
Clarence  M.  Quimby,  Head,  Box  37,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


HAMPSHIRE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

Coeducational.  Entering  ages  7-13.  Through  high  school. 
Year  around.  Summer  tutoring,  camping,  farming,  mechanics. 
Instruction  based  on  diagnostic  studies.  Psychotherapy. 
1900  ac  res.  3  lakes,  mountains.  Henry  C.  Patey, 

Educational  and  Clinical  Psychologist,  East  Rindge,  N.  H. 


WOODSTOCK  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

A  modern  school  in  Vermont  ski  country.  Boys  and  girls 
12-18.  High  scholastic  standards;  college  preparation  with 
exceptional  facilities  in  science,  history  &  the  arts.  In- 
formal country  life,  outdoor  sports,  farming,  riding.  Catalog. 

David    Bailey.    Headmaster,    Box   M,   Woodstock,  Vt. 


MID-WEST  -  COED. 


THE  TODD  SCHOOL 

For  100  years,  a  leader  in  education.  Joyous  living  and 
learning  for  hoys  and  girls  in  grades  1  to  8.  Small  classes. 
Top  academics  plus  music,  art.  shops,  riding,  etc.  300  acres. 
Hour  to  Chicago.  Winter  in  Fla.  Catalog: 
Box  7.  Woodstock.  III. 


LEELANAU-BOYS      PIN  EBROOK— GIRLS 

Accredited.  College  prep.  Coed.  Homelike  country  hoarding 
schools  for  Christian  Scientists  —  others  accepted.  Small 
classes,  grades  5-12.  Music,  art,  shop,  ski  school,  riding. 
All  sports,  work  program    Scholarships.  Catalog. 

Arthur  S.  Huey,  Headmaster,  Box  B,  Glen  Arbor,  Mich. 


ELGIN  ACADEMY 

College  prep.  Coed,  grades  7-12.  Small  classes.  Strong  fac- 
ulty. Students  achieve  individual  PAR  goals  through  person- 
alized guidance.  Balanced  activities,  sports  for  all.  Gym. 
pool,  art  gallery,  music,  drama.  Modern  dorms.  Endowed. 

Est,  1839.  Catalog    M.  L.  Brett,  I  1 5  Academy  PI.,  Elgin,  III. 


COLLEGES 


FLORIDA  SOUTHERN  COLLEGE 

Fully  accredited.  Coeducational.  A.B.,  B.S.,  degrees.  Art, 
music,  business,  pre-medlcal,  home  economies,  languages, 
sciences,  teaching,  citrus  culture.  Endowed.  Sports.  ROTC. 
Famous  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  bldgs.  69th  year.  Catalog. 
Ludd  M.  Spivey,  Pres.,  Box  H,  Lakeland,  Florida 


Harper's 
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The  Fight  for  the  Senate 

William  S.  White 

This  fall's  Senatorial  elections— the  most  important  in 
twenty-two  years— will  decide  the  future  of  both  parties  and 
the  actual  control  of  the  government.  A  topflight  Washing- 
ton correspondent  uncovers  the  underlying  issues  .  .  .  and 
ventures  a  feiv  predictions  on  the  ivinners  in  crucial  states. 


The  oncoming  elections  for  control  of  the 
United  States  Senate  will  be  a  series  of 
contests  of  extraordinary  meaning. 
They  will  be  most  significant,  certainly,  since 
the  last  days  of  the  Hoover  era.  They  will- 
barring  the  remote  chance  of  a  tie— resolve 
a  parliamentary  political  crisis.  It  is  also  quite 
possible  that  they  may  create  a  new  and  quite 
different  one. 

And  if  history's  word  can  be  reasonably  de- 
pended upon  (which  is  by  no  means  certain) 
they  are  likely  to  have  a  strong  bearing  on 
the  outcome  of  the  1956  Presidential  election. 

Ever  since  the  Civil  War,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  1934,  the  party  in  power  has  always 
lost  seats  in  off-year,  non-Presidential  elec- 
tions. When  this  loss  has  gone  so  far  that  Con- 
gress has  slipped  out  of  the  control  of  the 
party  in  power,  that  party  has  also  lost  the 
following  Presidential  election.  The  single 
exception  was  the  1946  Congressional  elec- 
tion, which  led  to  storied  1948  when  Harry  S. 
Truman  confounded  every  sage  and  returned 
to  the  White  House. 

The  Senate  of  the  departing  Eighty-third 
Congress  has  struggled  with  a  highly  abnor- 
mal division  of  the  parties.  For  most  of  this 
session  it  had  48  Democrats,  47  Republicans, 
and  one  Independent— Wayne  Morse  of  Ore- 


gon, who  was  prepared  at  any  showdown  to 
vote  Republican  on  the  single  issue  of 
whether  the  Republicans  should  continue 
their  nominal  control.  The  closest  parallel 
occurred  when  Mr.  Hoover's  Senate  had  48 
Republicans  to  47  Democrats  and  one  maver- 
ick—Henrik  Shipstead  of  Minnesota,  who  was 
then  a  Farm-Labor  man. 

Twice  before  in  history,  the  position  has 
been  even  worse,  as  between  the  major  par- 
ties, but  not  much  worse.  Andrew  Jackson's 
confident  view  that  a  President  ought  to  be 
as  truculently  strong  as  Constitution  and  cus- 
tom would  possibly  allow  was  no  doubt  rein- 
forced by  the  fact  that  the  Twenty-third 
Congress  ended  in  1835  with  a  Senate  divided 
twenty-twenty  between  Democrats  and  Na- 
tional Republicans,  with  eight  other  members 
roaming  handsomely  free  amongst  the  minor- 
ity parties.  James  A.  (iarfield.  though  not 
affected  by  it  in  the  same  vehement  way  as  old 
Andy  Jackson,  had  a  Senate  split  thirty-seven 
to  thirty-seven  betwixt  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  with  one  maverick  running  loose 
and  one  vacancy. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  situation  in 
those  old  days,  the  situation  in  the  present 
Senate  has  been  untidy  in  the  extreme.  And 
in  November  the  voters  will  do  a  job  in  the 
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national  interest  if  they  give  some  party  some 
kind  ol  control  ol  the  most  powerful  parlia- 
mentary mechanism  in  the  world.  For  eigh- 
teen months,  nobod)  has  had  any.  It  has 
been  a  "Republican"  Senate  only  by  the 
saturnine  grace  ol  Mr.  Morse;  il  a  challenge 
had  come  his  vote  would  have  tied  it  and 
Vice  President  Nixon  would  then  have 
broken  the  tie  in  favor  ol  the  Republicans. 

Consequently,  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate,  William  F.  Knowland  of  California, 
has  not  in  fact  been  able  to  lead  at  all.  He  has 
brtii  a  reluctant  coalitionist— carrying  the 
Senate  legislative  program  in  his  hip  pocket, 
so  to  speak;  putting  up  a  bill  at  odd  and  rela- 
tively favorable  moments;  speaking  in  corners 
to  everv  Senator  ol  every  party  who  would 
stand  still:  crossing  his  fingers  and  hoping  for 
the  best.  This  is  not  altogether  because  the 
Republic  ans  no  longer  have  a  Taft,  or  because 
there  simply  have  not  been  enough  Republi- 
cans anyhow.  A  good  part  of  the  trouble  has 
sprung  from  the  fact  that  the  Republicans 
are  more  fundamentally  divided,  and  in  more 
ways,  than  the  Democrats— more  divided, 
even,  than  the  Democrats  were  in  the  long 
years  of  minor  c  ivil  war  between  the  Roose- 
velt-Truman ites  and  their  intra-party  oppon- 
ents. 

President  Eisenhower  carried  the  country 
handsomely  in  1952— but  he  did  not  quite 
carry  the  Republican  party,  and  he  was  far 
from  carrying  the  Republican  Senate. 

Allow  ing  for  a  little  oversimplification,  the 
Democratic  division  of  late  years  may  be  de- 
scribed as  horizontal.  It  was  defined  by  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  and  limited  basic  ally  to  the 
emotional  issue  of  Civil  Rights,  along  with 
some  (but  1  at  from  all)  ol  the  ordinary  eco- 
nomic issues.  The  Southern  and  Northern 
Democrats  have  in  fact  been  hand  in  glove 
much  more  often  than  they  have  been  fist  to 
fist:  the  generality  have  been  together  on  for- 
eign policy,  trade-  policy,  housing,  power,  farm 
subsidies,  and  much  of  the  "welfare  state." 

But  the  Republican  division  is  vertical 
and  multi-lined;  the  party  is  severed 
by  a  series  of  incisions  head  to  toe.  The 
Eastern  part  ol  the-  party  is  out  ol  sympathy 
with  the  area  not  lar  beyond  the  Appala- 
chians; the  Midwest  is  out  of  key  with  both 
the  Appalachians  and  the  Mountain  West; 
and  the  Far  West  stands  all  bv  itself. 
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There  are.  in  this  party,  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct views  of  the  world  and  of  this  country's 
place  in  it— not  to  mention  the  endless  home- 
made troubles  about  tariffs,  aboi  t  labor, 
about  agriculture,  and  so  on.  The  Senate 
Democratic  leader,  Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas, 
does  not  altogether  speak  with  partisan  malice 
in  his  favorite  summary: 

"Say  what  you  will,  we  don't  have  one  thing 
the  Republicans  have.  We  don't  have  half  of 
our  fellows  disagreeing  on  foreign  relations, 
and  the  other  half  opposed  to  foreign  rela- 
tions altogether." 

Senator  James  H.  Duff  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
an  example,  is  actually  more  at  home  with  the 
whole  mixed  lace  of  the  Democratic  side- 
running  from  the  scrubbed  liberal  counte- 
nance of  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Min- 
nesota to  the  rocky  conservative  mien  of 
Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia— than  he  is  with  a 
Jenner  of  Indiana,  a  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin, 
or  a  Dirksen  of  Illinois.  This  split  personality 
on  the  grand  scale  has,  of  course,  long  existed 
within  the  Republican  party.  It  has,  however, 
been  much  inflamed  in  this  last  year  and  a 
half  by  the  frictions  of  unaccustomed  Repub- 
lican power  in  Washington. 

Rock-Bottom  Needs 

The  Republican  problem  for  November 
involves,  therefore,  not  only  the  rock- 
bottom  necessity  of  electing  enough 
Republicans— of  whatever  sort— to  control  at 
least  the  new  Senate.  It  involves  also  the  pro- 
found desirability,  il  there  is  to  be  any  Repub- 
lican coherence,  of  electing  the  kind  of 
Republicans  who  can  join  the  rather  small 
and  lonely  bloc  of  pro-Eisenhower  Republi- 
cans in  suc  h  a  way  as  to  increase  the  Presi- 
dent's practical,  operative  party  influence  in 
the  Senate  to  the  necessary  minimum.  The 
other  alternative  is  to  elect  the  kind  of  Repub- 
licans who  can  join  with  the  present  non- 
Eisenhower  Old  Guard,  to  dominate  the  scene 
clearly  and  indisputably. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Republicans 
now  need,  if  they  are  to  stay  in  effective  busi- 
ness, a  great  decision  fought  out  altogether 
amongst  themselves.  They  urgently  need  to 
know  not  only  whether  they  are  to  operate  the 
next  Senate,  but  what  kind  of  a  party  is  going 
to  do  the  operating.  The  original  Eisenhower 
Republicans— the  Duffs,  the  Saltronstalls,  and 
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their  like— have  in  this  Senate  hung  on  only 
with  the  greatest  ditlic  wlty  to  the  thin  lodg- 
ments of  power.  They  will  not  survive,  even 
as  a  remotely  effective  political  faction,  unless 
they  s^.iiu  recruits  in  November— or  unless  the 
President  turns  to  them  again,  in  some  final 
disenchantment  with  the  non-Eisenhower  Re- 
publicans whose  co-operation  he  had,  until 
the  early  summer  at  least,  so  endlessly,  so 
patiently,  and  on  the  whole  so  vainly  sought. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Democrats, 
with  their  doubtful  to  fair  prospects  of  be- 
coming the  majority  after  November,  have 
before  them  a  clear  and  benign  vista.  Their 
conduct  in  the  expiring  Senate,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Southern-based  regency  headed 
bv  Senators  Johnson  of  Texas,  Richard  B. 
Russell  of  Georgia,  and  Earle  C.  Clements  of 
Kentucky,  has  been  one  of  great  subtlety  and 
technical  competence.  But  because  it  is  a  new 
tactic,  and  because  it  has  put  old-fashioned 
partisan  Democrats  on  a  very  thin  diet  in- 
deed, its  ultimate  worth  may  not  be  known 
even  after  the  November  elections,  and  maybe 
not  until  after  the  great  decision  has  been 
made  in  1956. 

The  Courtly  Democrats 

Senator  Johnson  advised  at  every  point  by 
the  skillful  Russell  and  Clements,  has 
persuaded  the  minority  to  act  with  a 
courtliness  (most  of  the  time)  that  would 
shame  the  House  of  Lords.  A  partisan  record 
of  two  kinds— and  one  of  them  a  very  curious 
kind,  measured  by  the  past— has  been  made  by 
the  Senate  Democrats.  More  than  once  they 
have  "saved"  a  Republican  President— in  part 
because  issues  have  arisen  that  are  genuinely 
close  to  Democratic  doctrine  (as  in  foreign 
policy  and  some  aspects  of  housing),  and  in 
part  because  of  minority  respect  for  the  Presi- 
dent's undoubted  power  with  the  country. 
The  question  is  whether  this  policy  of  "sav- 
ing" the  Republican  President  on  the  "good" 
points  of  his  program  will  have  in  it  enough 
strong  partisan  meat  to  satisfy  the  simple  hun- 
ger of  the  "give  'em  hell"  type  of  brass-collar 
Democrat  who  is  still  numerous  and  athirst 
for  revenge.  The  second  half  of  the  Demo- 
cratic record  has  been  traditional;  Senator 
Johnson  and  his  people  have  given  the  Re- 
publicans their  lumps  on  such  bread  and 
butter  matters  as  labor  and  farm  measures. 


At  the  outset  of  this  Congress,  Mr.  Johnson 
declared  to  his  party  caucus  that  he  intended 
to  follow  a  policy  of  "responsible  opposition" 
and  would  not  participate  in  or  countenance 
any  partisanship  for  the  simple,  traditional 
purpose  of  putting  up  as  many  roadblocks  be- 
fore the  other  fellow  as  the  terrain  would 
accommodate. 

This  led  for  a  time  to  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
cism, both  from  the  Northern  Democrats— 
whose  necessities  have  made  them  instinc- 
tively combative— and  even  from  some 
Southerners.  Even  the  classical  Democratic 
leader  of  the  House,  Representative  Sam  Ray- 
burn  of  Texas— who  is  really  happy  only  when 
he  is  leading  an  assault  with  all  weapons 
blazing— seemed  anxious,  now  and  then,  at  the 
rather  lofty,  remote  plateau  of  seeming  non- 
belligerency on  which  his  Texan  protege, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  had  pitched  his  campaign 
tent. 

Nevertheless,  the  Johnson  strategy,  which 
had  enormous  defensive  advantages,  has  lame- 
ly  told  the  story  of  this  Senate.  Moreover,  it 
has  not  kept  the  party  troops  perpetually 
restrained.  Again  and  again,  when  it  had 
seemed  to  many  that  Johnson  was  adopting 
something  resembling  outright  pacifism  he  has 
suddenly  brought  his  Democrats  forth  with  a 
sharp— and  almost  invariably  successful— coun- 
terattack. 

So  Johnson's  policy  of  awaiting  the  deci- 
sive moment  and  then  striking  was  hand- 
somely vindicated  on  many  occasions.  And  it 
had  the  heretofore  incredible  result  of  bring- 
ing an  almost  total  unity  to  the  Senate  Demo 
crats.  It  is  an  astonishing  spectacle  to  see 
Senators  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Eastland  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  McCarran  of  Nevada  voting  often 
alongside  Senators  Murray  of  Montana,  Hum- 
phrey of  Minnesota,  and  Lehman  of  New 
York.  But  it  happened. 

THE  Senate  Democrats  therefore  will  en- 
ter the  decisive  phase  of  the  campaign 
carrying  the  theme  of  "responsibility." 
This  will  not,  of  course,  exclude  the  exploita- 
tion of  many  palpable  issues— public  power  in 
some  areas,  Taft-Hartley  revision  in  others, 
farm  subsidies  in  yet  others,  and  so  on.  But 
the  wholly  national  aspect  of  the  Democrats' 
case  must  rest,  by  the  very  nature  of  then- 
record,  upon  the  belief  of  Johnson  and  his 
senior  associates  that  the  country  is  so  tired 
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of  fracas  that  it  will  reward  those  who  repre- 
sent unity  and  quiet. 

It  is  a  theory  that  will  require  much  testing 
—lor  even  ii  the  Democrats  win  the  Senate  in 
November  it  will  not  be  certain  that  the  de- 
cisive factor  was  "responsibility"  or  whether 
it  was  one  of  a  half-dozen  more  visible  issues, 
such  as  farm  prices  and  unemployment.  More- 
over, what  will  be  the  influence  of  "McCar- 
thyism,"  and  what  weight  will  be  assignable 
to  the  w  hole  complex  of  questions  posed  by 
the  Eisenhower  Administration's  "New  Look" 
in  military-foreign  policy? 

Besides,  the  mere  fact  that  the  notion  of 
"responsibility"  has  become  settled  Democra- 
tic policy  for  the  Senate  contest  will  inevitably 
limit  the  Democrat's  range  of  partisan  action 
on  through  the  pre-convention  period  of  1956. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Democrats  to  hit  very  hard  at  the 
center  of  Republican  power:  the  White 
House. 

The  Center  of  Democratic  Poner 

This  it  is  that  while  the  Republican 
problem  for  this  year's  Senate  races  is 
a  good  deal  more  complicated  than  at 
first  it  might  appear,  the  Democratic  problem 
also  is  one  of  great  complexity.  If  the  Demo- 
crats should  w  in  the  Senate  (and  if  they  do.  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  they  will  capture  the 
House  as  well),  what  then?  First  of  all.  the 
Democratic  Senate  would  have  become  enor- 
mously powerful  within  the  party.  It  would 
have  become  a  regency  clearly  overshadowing 
the  ordinary  party  mechanism,  including  the 
national  committee.  Indeed,  it  could  become 
a  junta  before  which  even  so  formidable  a 
non-Senatorial  politician  as  Adlai  Stevenson— 
the  odds-on  present  choice  for  the  1956  Presi- 
dential nomination— would  have  to  stand  in 
pause. 

For  the  Senate  wing  of  the  party  would  be 
able  to  make  the  powerful  argument  of  suc- 
cess. It  would  be  able  to  say  that  it  had  won 
in  1954  the  victory  that  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
unable  to  win  in  1952.  It  would  be  able  to 
contend  that  the  centrist  Democratic  record 
of  the  Eighty-third  Congress,  with  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  naturally  had  only  the  most  remote 
connection,  had  been  the  decisive  factor. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  indeed  that  the  cen- 
ter ol    practical   power  in   the  Democratic 


party  might  come  to  rest  not,  as  at  pres- 
ent, in  the  area  vaguely  defined  as  "the 
North,"  but  in  the  Southern  and  Border  area 
in  which  the  Johnsons,  the  Russells,  and  the 
Clementses  stand  supreme.  This  is  not  to  sug- 
gest any  probability  that  the  result  of  the 
election  could  lead  to  outright  Southern- 
Border  State  control  of  the  1956  Democratic 
convention,  and  specifically  to  the  balking  of 
Mr.  Stevenson's  nomination.  It  does  suggest, 
however,  that  Senator  Johnson  and  his  asso- 
ciates will  have  led  much  of  their  party— 
probably  enough  of  it,  actually,  to  control  its 
spirit— back  a  long  way  from  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  toward  the  political  center.  It  might 
be  usefully  recalled  that  Senator  Warren  G. 
Harding  was  nominated  for  President  in  1920 
through  the  power  of  a  very  similar  Republi- 
can Senate  regency. 

It  suggests  also  that  given  a  Democratic 
Senate  next  year,  Senator  Johnson  himself 
would  be  a  great  factor  at  the  next  conven- 
tion. Texas  background  and  all  notw  ithstand- 
ing. This  in  all  likelihood  would  be  true  even 
assuming  the  (quite  probable)  election  again 
to  the  Senate  of  the  indestructible  Alben  W. 
Barkley  of  Kentucky,  ex-Vice  President,  and 
ex-Democratic  Senate  leader— and  even  assum- 
ing that  Mr.  Johnson  might  retire  from  the 
leadership  in  favor  of  "the  old  man."  For  the 
essentials  of  power  would  remain  in  the  John- 
son group,  no  matter  who  spoke  for  the  party 
from  the  floor. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  position  seems 
to  be  about  this: 

A  <£ain  of  a  few  seats  bv  anv  brand  of  Re- 
publicans  would  end  the  present  paralysis  in 
the  Senate.  But  if  these  should  be  non-Eisen- 
hower  Republicans,  the  result  would  be  yet 
another  crisis.  It  would  mean  that  the  White 
House  had  lost  even  partial  control  of  na- 
tional policy.  What  we. would  have  then— in 
fact,  though  not  in  form— would  be  govern- 
ment by  the  Senate,  with  the  House  in  junior 
association. 

A  s  to  the  Democrats— the  thinnest  possible 
f\  net  gain  would  put  them  in  nominal 
/  %  command  of  all  Senate  affairs,  and  in 
unquestioned  command  of  such  capital  mat- 
ters as  foreign  policy  on  which  they  would 
count  upon  the  help  of  nearly  all  the  in- 
ternationalist Republicans.  The  Democratic 
Senate  leaders  would  find  themselves  close 
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to  the  top  of  the  party  pyramid  as  well. 

They  would  then,  however,  be  under  far 
different  operational  necessities.  They  would 
be  required,  for  the  country's  sake  and  their 
own  sake,  to  make  some  sort  of  working  ar- 
rangement with  the  President.  It  might  well 
be  that  this  would  not  be  so  easy  as  it  has 
been  easy  thus  far  to  support,  as  a  minority, 
the  "good"  parts  of  the  Eisenhower  legislative 
program. 

In  the  first  place,  some  of  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
closest  associates  in  the  Administration— 
notably  Attorney  General  Brownell— have 
struck  deep  wounds  among  the  Democrats 
that  will  be  a  long  time  in  healing,  if  ever  they 
heal.  There  is  a  carefully  suppressed  longing 
in  many  a  Democratic  heart  to  pay  off  certain 
scores— what  Mr.  Brownell  said  about  Mr. 
Truman  and  alleged  spies  in  government; 
what  most  of  the  Republicans  said  in  the  1952 
campaign  about  Korea  and  corruption;  and 
so  on.  A  Democratic  party  as  master  of  the 
Senate  would  be  far  harder  to  restrain  than  a 
Democratic  party  working,  as  it  has  been, 
always  in  fear  of  the  popularity  of  Eisenhower. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  seemed  a  fact 
of  political  life  that  almost  any  Democratic 
group  in  the  minority  is  far  more  disciplined 
and  cohesive  than  almost  any  Democratic 
group  in  the  majority.  It  is  said,  with  some 
justice  that  a  Democrat  so  loves  a  fight  that, 
driven  to  it,  he  will  find  one  among  his  own 
brothers. 

There  are  many  in  Washington  (and  of 
course  most  of  them  are  Democratic 
members  of  the  Senate;  who  will  say 
that  it  would  be  "good"  for  President  Eisen- 
hower to  have  a  Democratic  Senate  next  year. 
They  assert  this  view  in  face  of  a  historical 
record  which  plainly  indicates  that  it  is  about 
as  good  for  a  President  to  lose  party  control 
of  Congress  as  it  is  for  a  baseball  team  to  lose 
ten  consecutive  games  in  August. 

At  all  events,  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
Senate  would  certainly  mean  the  entrench- 
ment in  power  of  its  Johnsonian  masters. 
Nothing  that  could  conceivably  happen  could 
do  more  than  increase  in  a  trifling  way  the 
party  power  of  the  liberal  Democrats.  Their 
relationship  to  the  hierarchically  dominant 
center  Democrats  would  be,  in  its  way.  anal- 
ogous to  the  relationship  of  the  all-out  Eisen- 
hower   Senate    Republicans    to    the  hier- 


archically dominant  center-to-right  Republi- 
cans. Such  minor  influence  as  the  Lehmans, 
Kefauvers,  and  the  like  have  had  in  the 
present  Senate  has  been  largely  by  sufferance 
of  the  more  conservative  Democratic  majority, 
just  as  the  Duffs  have  had  to  operate  largely 
by  the  sufferance  of  the  more  othodox  Re- 
publican majority. 

Seats  in  Jeopardy 

I n  attempting  to  forecast  the  outcome  of 
the  November  elections,  a  reasonably 
prudent  reporter  (particularly  one  writ- 
ing before  it  is  possible  to  make  even  an  intui- 
tive grapple  at  the  probable  meaning  of  the 
foreign  policy  and  McCarthy  issues)  will  open 
the  whole  bag  of  qualifying  phrases.  This 
reporter  herewith  opens  the  bag  and  at  the 
same  time  invokes  every  kind  of  exit  and 
escape  hatch  now  in  the  market. 

A  fundamental  in  the  position  is  that  while 
the  long  slope  of  tradition  favors  the  predic- 
tion of  Republican  ill-fortune,  the  present  cir- 
cumstance puts  the  Democrats  in  cruel  hard 
case.  Only  lourteen  presently-held  Republi- 
can seats  are  at  stake,  while  twenty-two  pres- 
ently-held Democratic  seats  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  voters. 

And  worse  than  that,  from  the  Democratic 
viewpoint,  at  least  six  of  the  Republican 
seats  involved— in  Nebraska.  New  Hampshire 
(two  seats;,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  .Maine 
—will  remain  Republican  through  every 
storm,  assuming  that  all  past  experience 
means  anything  at  all.  Thus,  only  eight  Re- 
publican seats  may  be  said  to  be  in  peril. 

On  the  other  hand,  ten  of  the  twenty-two 
Democratic  seats  in  issue  w  ill  stay  Democratic 
beyond  question.  These  are  in  Mississippi. 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Tennessee.  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.  Arkansas,  Virginia.  Georgia, 
and  Alabama,  where  John  }.  Sparkman. 
Southern-style  liberalism  and  all.  is  plainly 
back  in  Senate  business  for  another  six  years 
after  the  collapse  of  a  determined  primary 
opposition. 

Therefore,  twelve  presently  Democratic 
seats  are  at  least  conceivable  prizes  for  the 
Republicans— running  from  rather  hypo- 
thetical prizes,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  to  quite 
probable  prizes,  as  in  New  Mexico. 

The  real  heart  of  the  contest,  then,  will 
lie  in  five  states— Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minne- 
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sou.  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  There  are  many 
other  states  with  possibilities  lor  overturn 
ont  wa\  or  another:  but  it  is  these  five  that 
most  profoundly  engage  the  attention  of  the 
professional  politicians. 

In  Kent  tick.  v.  the  early  form  suggests  a  Re- 
publican loss— that  is,  that  the  widely- 
respected  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  is 
unlikely  to  be  able  to  survive  the  challenge  of 
old  Alben  Barkley.  To  those  who  are  reason- 
ably detached  about  their  politics,  this  race 
has  a  unique  interest,  Good,  sound,  partisan 
Democrats  know  n  to  this  correspondent  shake 
their  heads  sadly  over  this  affair  and  mutter: 
"Damn  it.  I  would  hate  to  vote  in  Kentucky." 
From  the  Democratic  point  of  view  there  is  a 
human  dilemma.  Who  among  the  party  faith- 
ful could  cheerfully  vote  to  deny  Mr.  Barkley 
that  return  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart,  con- 
sidering his  immense  service  to  his  party?  But 
in  Cooper  there  is  a  Republican  Senator 
w  hose  views  on  some  of  the  gravest  matters, 
internationalism  for  one.  are  very  close  to 
Democratic  views— and  a  Senator,  moreover, 
who  has  behaved  with  a  gentility  and  bravery 
much  commending  themselves  to  the  more 
sensitive  in  both  parties. 

In  Michigan,  it  appears  at  this  writing  that 
the  dogged  Senator  Homer  Ferguson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee,  has  engaged  himself  in  a  very 
close  race  with  Blair  Moody.  Not  Moody  but 
Governor  Mennen  Williams  would  have  been 
preferred  by  those  Democratic  managers 
whose  only  interest  is  in  the  Senate.  Still 
Williams  atop  the  ticket  (he  is  trying  again 
for  Governor)  is  expected  to  pervade  it  with 
considerable  strength  from  top  to  bottom. 

Ferguson  has  formidable  resources,  pecu- 
liarly, and  latently,  within  the  Administra- 
tion. II  the  Administration  goes  all  the  way 
for  him,  as  they  put  it  in  the  political  trade, 
he  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  very  slight  favorite. 
But  he-  would  still  be  likely  to  fail,  if  unem- 
ployment worsens  in  Michigan  before  Flec- 
tion Day. 

In  Minnesota,  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
is  generally  accounted  to  have  a  slightly 
better  than  even  chance  against  Repub- 
lican Val  Bjornson.  Though  he  complains 
that  the  Minnesota  metropolitan  press  tends 
to  give  him  "the  silent  treatment,"  Humphrey 
is  an  inexhaustible  campaigner  and  he  has,  in 
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the  past  at  least,  raised  up  in  his  state  just 
such  a  curious  coalition— half  urban-labor  and 
half  farmer— as  the  one  which  the  Old  Master, 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  improbably  sustained  for 
the  better  part  of  twenty  years.  This  reporter 
will  risk  (timidly)  an  out  and  out  prediction 
that  Humphrey  will  come  back. 

In  Illinois,  as  of  now,  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  looks  more  likely  to  retain  or  lose  his 
Democratic  seat  on  what  Chicago's  Demo- 
cratic organization  does  than  on  what  is  done 
by  his  Republican  antagonist,  J.  T.  Meek. 

Douglas  got  himself  into  great  and  under- 
standable political  difficulty,  with  the  Demo- 
cratic political  professionals  of  all  of  the 
United  States- as  well  as  those  of  Cook  County, 
by  his  actions  in  the  1952  national  conven- 
tion. Douglas'  frantic  exertions  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee— rather 
than  for  his  fellow  Illinoisian,  Adlai  Steven- 
son—puzzled many  and  angered  the  rest  of 
those  who  really  control  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  organization  peo- 
ple really  exert  themselves  for  him  this  time, 
it  will  be  primarily  because  they  want  to  save 
the  rest  of  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Illinois. 
No  two  ways  about  it.  on  this  race  one  must 
trim:  just  call  it  "close." 

In  Ohio,  all  is  opaque.  In  anything  ap- 
proaching an  ordinary  political  situation, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  old 
Taft  seat,  Representative  George  H.  Bender, 
would  be  an  overwhelming  favorite.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  that  he  is  running  against  a 
Democrat  already  seated,  if  only  in  a  very 
tentative  way:  Senator  Thomas  A.  Burke, 
former  Mayor  of  Cleveland.  Bender,  though 
in  some  ways  in  the  old  Taft  tradition,  is  not 
in  it  altogether  and  is  held  in  something  less 
than  the  highest  regard  by  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  Taftites. 

Burke,  whose  brief  Senate  career  has  been  a 
model  of  quiet  intentness,  will  run  a  very 
good  race  indeed,  if  the  sometimes  enigmatic 
Democ  ratic  Governor  of  Ohio,  Frank  Lausche, 
should  so  ordain.  Lausche,  certainly  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  powerful  politi- 
•  ians  ever  to  arise  in  the  Middle  West,  is  at 
limes  a  brooding  man  where  other  Democrats 
are  concerned.  When  Taft  in  1950  was  mak- 
ing his  supreme  effort  to  come  back  to  the 
Senate.  Lausche  plainly  indicated  that  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Joseph  Ferguson,  left 
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him  disenchanted.  He  even  suggested  that 
Ohio  could  do  a  lot  worse  than  to  go  along 
with  Talt,  and.  of  course,  Taft  won.  So  what 
1  ,ausche  finally  decides  may  not  in  fact  decide 
Ohio,  but  it  will  be  a  most  important  con- 
sider.it  ion.  No  predictions  here. 

These  five,  then,  are  the  "big"  races.  It 
seems  a  reasonable  prediction  that  the  Demo- 
crats will  win  Kentucky  and  hold  their  pres- 
ent seat  in  Minnesota.  In  the  other  three 
states,  any  bet  at  this  stage  would  be  rash. 

Taking  the  sum  of  the  Republican  seats 
at  issue,  the  rather  timid  general  pre- 
diction is  this:  That  the  Democrats  have 
an  excellent  chance  at  one  seat  now  held  by 
the  Republicans  (Kentucky),  a  fifty-fifty 
chance  at  a  second  (Michigan),  and  a  slight 
chance  at  two  others  (New  Jersey  and  Massa- 
chusetts). Clifford  Case,  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee, would  appear  to  be  home  beyond 
question  in  New  Jersey  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  organization  has  suffered 
from  scandal— plus  the  fact  that  Mr.  Case  is 
looked  upon  by  some  orthodox  Republicans 
as  dangerously  "New  Dealish."  In  Massachu- 
setts, Republican  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
has  been  running  one  of  the  most  "scared" 
races  in  the  country. 

As  for  the  twenty-two  presently  Democratic 
seats  at  issue,  the  Republicans  appear  nowhere 
to  have  quite  so  substantial  a  prospect  for  net 
gain  as  the  Democrats  have  in  Kentucky. 

There  are,  however,  states  of  great  potential 
trouble  for  the  Democrats,  apart  from  Illinois 
and  Ohio.  Senators  Clinton  P.  Anderson  in 
New  Mexico,  Allen  J.  Frear,  Jr.,  in  Delaware, 
Guy  M.  Gillette  in  Iowa,  and  James  E.  Mur- 
ray in  Montana,  all  gaze  in  one  degree  or  an- 
other upon  the  bright  face  of  danger.  In 
Wyoming,  the  death  of  Democrat  Lester  C. 
Hunt  leaves  the  race  wide  open. 

Of  all  this  lot,  the  relatively  most  safe  prob- 
ably is  Gillette,  whose  hardihood  in  a  Repub- 
lican state  like  Iowa  is  one  of  the  odd  facts  of 
political  life.  And  the  least  safe  is  possibly 
Anderson  in  New  Mexico. 

Still,  this  is  not  quite  all  of  this  part  of 
the  story.  Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  Senator 
Guy  Cordon  of  incontestably  Republican 
Oregon  is  not  absolute  certainty  against  the 
Democratic  challenger,  Richard  Neuberger. 


Public  power,  toward  which  the  Far  West 
takes  a  pretty  hospitable  view,  is  a  major 
issue  in  the  Oregon  race  and  Cordon  lias 
been  widely  presented  as  on  the  wrong  side. 
Moreover,  the  indomitable,  if  not  necessarily 
wise,  maverick  Senator  Morse— an  erstwhile 
Republican  who  is  officially  an  Independent 
but  otherwise  indistinguishable  from  a  liberal 
Democrat— must  be  taken  into  account.  II 
Mr.  Morse  has  any  good  wishes  for  Mr.  Cor- 
don they  have  been  well  hidden. 

Again,  for  an  oddity,  there  is  the  strange 
position  in  Idaho.  The  Republican  Senator 
Henry  C.  Dworshak  is  quite  likely  wishing 
that  the  Democratic  primary  will  be  won  by 
Glenn  Taylor,  the  erstwhile  "singing  cowboy" 
Democratic  Senator  who  went  off  into  the 
Leftist  void  with  Henry  A.  Wallace  in  1948 
as  the  Vice  Presidential  candidate  of  the  "Pro- 
gressive" party.  Highly  competent  opinion  in 
Washington  is  that  Dworshak's  return  would 
be  made  reasonably  certain  only  if  Taylor  was 
his  opponent;  but  that  otherwise  he  will  be  in 
deep  trouble. 

In  summary,  so  many  enigmas  hang  ovei 
the  November  campaign  that  no  re- 
sponsible soothsayer  would  be  eager— at 
this  stage,  anyhow— to  make  a  firm  guess  on 
the  control  of  the  new  Senate.  The  power  of 
the  sleeping  issues— of  which  perhaps  the  most 
important  surround  Senator  McCarthy— can- 
not be  gauged  even  approximately  until  about 
October.  The  only  present  certainty  is  that 
the  McCarthy  controversy  has  hurt  the  Re 
publican  party  beyond  any  doubt.  But  how 
much  it  has  hurt  is  still  an  open  question. 

Other  wild  cards,  almost  as  important  in 
the  showdown,  will  be  the  state  of  business 
and  employment  this  fall:  the  degree  of  ten 
sion  between  Secretary  of  Agriculture  lien 
son  and  the  farmers;  and  the  depth  of  our  in- 
volvement in  southeast  Asia,  Guatemala,  and 
other  troubled  lands.  The  one  reasonably 
safe  prediction,  therefore,  is  that  a  Senate 
that  nobody  controls  and  whic  h  has  had  no 
typical  tone  or  flavor  will  very  probably  ac- 
quire some  kind  of  new  character  and  direc- 
tion. The  present  deadlock  is  so  abnormal— 
and  such  a  strain  on  the  national  interest- 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  survive  another  round 
at  the  polls. 


In  a  lovely,  happy,  and  little  ktioioi  corner  of  Africa,  the  author  set 
out  to  capture  an  assortment  of  strange  animals  for  the  world's  zoos. 
If,  ,  nlisted  the  help  of  The  Fon—a  native  chief  endowed  with  wisdom, 
<i  hundred  wives,  a  love  of  good  company,  and  a  notable  troop  of 
hunters.   This  is  the  first  iti  a  three-part  account  of  their  adventures. 


The  King  and  His  Beasts 

Part  I:  In  Which  We  Done  Come 
Gerald  M.  Durrell 

Drawings  by  Bernard  Perlin 


The  Cross  River  picks  its  way  down  from 
the  j^rc-at  mountains  of  the  Cameroons, 
until  it  runs  sprawling  and  glittering 
into  the  great  bowl  of  forest  land  around 
Mamfe.  Alter  being  all  froth,  waterfalls,  and 
eagei  <  haltering  in  the  mountains,  it  settles 
down  when  it  reaches  this  forest,  and  moves 
along  majestically,  its  brown  waters  lull  of 
hippo  and  crocodile.  The  forest  on  the  bank 
gives  way  to  the  small  grassfield  that  sur- 
rounds the  village  of  Mamie;  and  it  was  here, 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  above  the  smooth 
biown  river,  that  we  chose  to  have  our  base 
camp. 

It  took  two  davs  of  cutting  and  leveling  to 
get  the  campsite  ready.  On  the  third  day 
my  colleague  Smith  and  I  stood  at  the  edge 
ol  the  grassfield  watching  while  thirty  sweat- 
ing, shouting  Africans  hauled  at  what  ap- 
pealed to  be  the  vast,  brown,  wrinkled  carcass 
ol  a  whale  that  lay  on  the  freshly  turned  red 
earth.  Gradually,  as  this  sea  of  canvas  was 
pulled  and  pushed,  it  rose  into  the  air.  swell- 
ing like  an  unhealthy  looking  puffball.  Then 
it  seemed  to  spread  out  suddenly,  leec  h-like, 
and  turned  itself  into  a  marquee  of  impressive 
dimensions.  When  it  had  thus  revealed  its 
identity,  there  came  a  lull-throated  roar,  a 
mixture  ol  astonishment,  ama/ement,  and 
delight,  from  the  crowd  of  villagers  who  had 
come  to  watch  our  camp  building. 

It  took  another  week  of  hard  work  before 
we  ivi  re  ready  to  start  collecting.  Cages  had 


to  be  erected,  ponds  dug,  various  chiefs  from 
nearby  villages  interviewed  and  told  of  the 
nimals  we  required,  food  supplies  had  to 
be  laid  in.  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things.  Eventually,  when  the  camp  was  func- 
tioning smoothly,  we  felt  we  couLd  start  col- 
lecting in  earnest.  We  had  decided  that  Smith 
should  stay  in  Mamfe  and  keep  the  base 
camp  going— gleaning  what  forest  fauna  he 
could  with  the  help  of  the  local  inhabitants— 
while  I  was  to  travel  further  inland  to  the 
mountains,  wThere  the  forest  gave  place  to 
the  great  grasslands.  In  this  mountain  world, 
with  its  strange  vegetation  and  cooler  climate, 
a  completely  different  fauna  was  to  be  found. 

I w  as  not  certain  which  part  of  the  grass- 
lands would  be  the  best  for  me  to  operate 
in,  and  so  I  went  to  the  District  Officer 
lor  advice.  1  explained  my  dilemma,  and  he 
produced  a  map  of  the  mountains,  and 
together  we  pored  over  it.  Suddenly  he 
dabbed  his  forefinger  down,  and  glanced  at 
me. 

"W  hat  about  Bafut?"  he  asked. 
"Is  that  a  good  place?  What  are  the  people 
like?" 

"There  is  only  one  person  you  have  to 
worry  about  in  Bafut.  and  that's  the  Fon," 
he  said.  "Get  him  on  your  side  and  the  people 
will  help  you  all  they  can." 

"Is  he  the  chief?" 

"He's  the  sort  of  Nero  of  this  region,"  said 
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tin1  DO.  marking  a  great  circle  on  the  map 
with  his  linger,  "and  what  he  says  goes.  He's 
the  most  delight ("ul  old  rogue,  and  the  quick- 
est and  surest  way  to  his  heart  is  to  prove  to 
him  that  you  can  carry  your  liquor.  He's  got 
a  wonderful  great  villa  there,  which  he  built 
in  case  he  had  any  European  visitors,  and 
I'm  sure  if  you  wrote  to  him  he  would  let 
you  stay  there.  It's  worth  a  visit,  is  Bafut, 
even  if  you  don't  stay." 

"Well,  I'll  drop  him  a  note  and  see  what  he 
says." 

"See  that  your  communication  is  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
well  lubricated,"  said  the  DO. 

So,  that  afternoon,  a  messenger  went  off  to 
the  mountains,  carrying  with  him  my  note 
and  a  bottle  of  gin.  Four  days  later  he  re- 
turned, bearing  a  letter  from  the  Fon.  a 
masterly  document  that  encouraged  me  tre- 
mendously. 

Fon's  Office  Bafut, 
Bafut  Bemenda  Division, 
5th  March,  1949. 

My  good  friend, 

Yours  of  3rd  March,  1949,  came  in  hand 
with  all  contents  well  marked  out. 

Yes,  I  accept  your  arrival  to  Bafut  in 
course  of  two  month  stay  about  your 
animals  and  too,  I  shall  be  overjoyed  to  let 
you  be  in  possession  of  a  house  in  my  com- 
pound if  yon  will  do  well  in  arrangement 
of  rentages. 

Yours  cordially, 
Fon  of  Bafut. 


I  arranged  to  leave  for  Bafut  at  once. 


Diplomacy  zuith  a  Bottle 

We  drove  for  some  hours,  and  by  the 
time  we  were  nearing  our  destination 
the  valleys  were  washed  with  deep 
purple  shadowr  and  the  sun  was  sinking 
leisurely  into  a  thousand  scarlet  and  green 
feathers  of  cloud  behind  the  highest  range  of 
western  hills.  We  knew  when  we  reached 
Bafut,  for  there  the  road  ended.  On  our  left 
lay  an  enormous  dusty  courtyard  surrounded 
by  a  high  red-brick  wall.  Inside  was  a  great 
assembly  of  circular  huts  with  high  thatched 
roofs  clustered  round  a  small,  neat  villa.  But 
all  these  structures  were  dominated  and 
dwarfed  by  an  edifice  that  looked  like  an  old- 
fashioned  beehive  magnified  a  million  times. 


It  was  a  huge  circular  hut,  with  a  massive- 
dome  roof  of  thatch,  black  and  mysterious 
with  age.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
the  ground  rose  steeply,  and  a  wide  flight  of 
some  seventy  steps  curved  upward  to  a  large 
villa— shoebox  shaped,  its  upper  and  lower 
stories  completely  surrounded  by  wide 
verandas,  the  pillars  of  which  were  profusely 
hung  with  bougainvillaea  and  other  creepers. 
This  I  realized  was  to  be  my  home  for  the 
next  few  months. 

As  I  stiffly  got  out  of  the  lorry,  an  arched 
doorway  in  the  far  wall  of  the  great  court- 
yard opened,  and  a  small  procession  made  its 
way  across  to  where  I  stood.  It  was  a  group 
of  men,  most  of  them  elderly,  clad  in  flowing 
multicolored  robes  that  swished  as  they 
moved;  on  their  heads  they  wore  little  skull- 
caps thickly  embroidered  in  a  riot  of  colored 
wools.  In  the  midst  of  this  group  walked  a 
tall,  slim  individual  with  a  lively,  humorous 
face.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain  white  robe, 
and  his  skullcap  was  innocent  of  decoration; 


Side-striped  Ground  Squirrel 

yet  you  at  once  singled  him  out  as  the  only 
one  of  any  importance  in  the  little  calvalcade, 
so  regal  was  his  manner.  He  was  the  Fon  of 
Bafut,  ruler  of  the  great  grassland  kingdom 
we  had  been  traveling  through  and  of  its  im- 
mense population  of  black  subjec  ts.  He  was 
incredibly  wealthy,  and  he  ruled  his  kingdom, 
I  knew,  with  an  intelligent,  if  slightly  despotic, 
cunning.  He  stopped  in  front  of  me,  smiling 
gently,  and  extended  an  incredibly  large, 
slender  hand. 

"Welcome,"  he  said. 
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It  was  not  until  later  that  I  learned  he 
could  speak  pidgin  English  as  well  as  any  of 
his  subjects,  so  we  talked  through  an  in- 
wipieter.  1  he  Foil  listened  politely  to  my 
speech  of  welcome  and  then  waved  one  huge 
hand  at  the  villa  on  top  of  the  slope  above  me. 

"Foine!"  lie  said,  grinning. 

I  got  out  a  bottle  and  drank  his  health  in 
whisky  and  water,  while  he  drank  mine  in 
neat  whisky.  As  the  level  of  the  whisky  tell 
the  Fon  started  to  speak  pidgin  English. 

For  two  hours  I  was  fully  occupied  in  ex- 
plaining m)  mission  in  his  country.  1  brought 
out  books  and  photographs  of  the  animals  I 
wanted.  I  drew  them  on  bits  of  paper  and 
made  noises  like  them  when  all  else  failed. 

He  said  he  thought  I  should  be  able  to  get 
most  of  the  animals  1  had  shown  him,  and 
he  promised  that,  the  next  day.  he  would  send 
some  good  hunters  to  work  for  me.  But,  he 
went  on.  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to 
spread  the  w  ord  among  his  people  so  that  they 
would  all  try  to  catch  beef— the  pidgin  term 
lor  any  sort  of  animal.  The  best  opportunity, 
he  explained,  would  be  in  about  ten 
days'  time,  when  a  certain  ceremony  would 
be  held.  Apparently  his  subjects,  on  an  ap- 
pointed day,  gathered  large  quantities  of  dry 
grass  from  the  hills  and  valleys  and  brought 
it  into  Bafut  so  that  the  Fon  could  rethatch 
the  roof  of  his  great  juju  house,  and  the  roofs 
of  his  innumerable  wives'  houses.  When  the 


Drear f  Mongoose 


grass  had  been  brought  in.  he  provided  the 
lood  and  drink  lor  a  least.  Many  hundreds  of 
people  from  all  over  the  surrounding  country- 
side- would  be  at  the  ceremony,  and  it  would 
be  an  ideal  opportunity,  the  Fon  said,  to  make 
a  speech  to  his  people  explaining  what  I 
wanted. 

I  agreed  heartily,  thanked  him  profusely, 
and  refilled  his  empty  glass.  The  level  in  the 
bottle  fell  lower  and  lower,  until  it  was  obvi- 


ously innocent  of  even  the  most  reluctant 
drops  of  liquid.  The  Fon  rose  majestically  to 
his  feet,  stifled  a  hiccup,  and  held  out  a  hand. 

The  Bafut  Beagles 

The  next  day,  I  employed  four  hunters, 
armed  with  eroded,  ancient  flintlocks, 
who  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Fon,  and  a  pack  of  six  thin  and  ungainly 
mongrels— who.  their  owners  assured  me, 
were  the  finest  hunting  dogs  in  West  Africa. 
I  called  this  untidy  ensemble  of  men  and  dogs 
the  Bafut  Beagles.  Although  the  hunters  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  this  title  they 
grew  extremely  proud  of  it,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion I  heard  a  hunter,  when  arguing  with  a 
member  of  the  local  population,  proclaim  in 
shrill  and  indignant  tones:  "You  no  go  shout 
me  like  dat,  ma  friend.  You  no  savvay  dat 
I  be  Bafut  Beagle?" 

Our  hunting  method  was  as  follows:  we 
would  walk  out  to  some  remote  hillside  or 
valley,  and  then  choose  a  thick  patch  of  grass 
and  bushes.  At  a  suitable  point  we  would 
spread  the  nets  in  a  half-moon  shape:  then, 
with  the  dogs,  we  would  walk  through  the 
undergrowth,  driving  whatever  creatures  we 
found  there  into  the  nets.  Each  dog  wore 
round  its  neck  a  little  wooden  bell,  so  that 
when  the  pack  disappeared  into  the  long 
grass  Ave  could  still  keep  a  track  on  their 
whereabouts  by  the  loud  clonking  noise  from 
these  ornaments. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  of  hunting 
was  that  I  was  on  the  spot  to  handle  the  crea- 
tures from  the  very  moment  of  capture,  and 
they  could  be  hastily  transported  back  to 
Bafut  and  placed  in  decent  cages  with  the 
minimum  of  delay.  We  transported  our  cap- 
tures in  bags  with  special  air  holes,  ringed 
with  brass,  let  into  the  sides;  for  the  bigger 
and  tougher  creatures,  the  bags  were  of  canvas 
or  hessian,  and  lor  the  more  delicate  beasts 
they  were  made  out  of  soft  cloth.  Once  in  the 
darkness  of  the  bag  the  captives  generally 
ceased  to  struggle,  and  lay  quite  quiet  until 
we  got  them  home  again.  The  most  frighten- 
ing part  of  the  whole  process  from  the  animals' 
point  ol  view  was  the  disentangling  from  the 
net;  but  after  a  bit  of  practice  we  got  the  job 
down  to  a  fine  art,  and  an  animal  could  be 
caught,  removed  from  the  nets,  and  placed  in 
a  bag  in  the  space  of  two  minutes. 
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The  first  day  that  I  went  out  with  the  Rafut 
Readies,  the  hunters  turned  up  so  heavily 
armed  one  would  have  thought  that  we  were 
going  out  to  hunt  a  lion.  Apart  iroin  the 
iimi.iI  machetes,  they  were  carrying  spears 
and  flintlocks.  As  I  did  not  Fancy  receiving 
a  backside  lull  of  rusty  nails  and  gravel,  1 
insisted,  amid  much  lamentation,  thai  the 
guns  he  left  behind.  The  hunters  were  hor- 
rified at  my  decision. 

"Masa."  said  one  of  them  plaintively,  "if  we 
go  meet  had  heel  how  we  go  kill  um  if  we  go 
lef  our  gun  for  dis  place?" 

"If  we  go  meet  had  beef  we  go  catch 
um.  no  kill  um,"  I  said  firmly. 

"Eh!   Masa  go  catc  h  had  heel?" 

"Na  so  my  friend.  II  you  fear,  you  no  go 
come,  you  hear?" 

"Masa.  I  no  de  fear,"  he  said  indignantly, 
"but  if  Ave  go  meet  had  beef  and  it  go  kill 
Masa  de  Fon  get  angry  too  much." 

"Hush  your  mouth,  my  friend,"  I  said,  pro- 
ducing the  shotgun.  "I  go  take  my  own  gun. 
Den  if  beef  go  kill  me  it  no  be  your  palaver, 
you  hear?" 

"I  hear,  sah."  said  the  hunter. 

It  was  very  early  morning,  and  the  sun 
had  not  yet  risen  above  the  encircling 
mountain  ranges.  The  valleys  and  hills 
were  still  blurred  and  obscured  with  mist, 
and  the  long  golden  grass  at  the  roadside  was 
bent  and  heavy  with  dew.  The  hunters 
walked  ahead  in  a  single  file,  the  pack  of 
dogs  scampering  in  and  out  of  the  under- 
growth. Presentlv  Ave  turned  off  the  road  and 
followed  a  narrow  twisting  pathway  that  led 
over  the  hills.  Here  the  mist  was  thicker,  but 
low-lying.  You  could  not  see  the  lower  half 
of  your  body,  and  you  got  the  eerie  impres- 
sion that  you  were  wading  waist-deep  in  a 
smooth  and  gently  undulating  lake  of  foam. 
All  around  me  under  the  surface  of  this 
opaque  mist  tiny  frogs  were  sharing  an 
amphibian  joke  with  each  other  in  a  series  of 
explosive  chuckles. 

It  took  us  two  hours  to  reach  the  place 
that  the  hunters  had  chosen  for  out  first  hunt. 
It  was  a  deep,  wide  valley  lying  between  two 
ridges  of  hills,  curving  slightly  like  a  bow. 
Along  the  bottom  of  this  valley  a  tiny  stream 
made  its  way  between  blac  k  roc  ks  and  golden 
grass,  glinting  in  the  sun  like  a  fine  skein  of 
spun  glass.   The  undergrowth  in  the  valley 


was  thick  and  tangled,  shaded  here  and  there 
by  small  clumps  of  shrubs  and  bushes. 

We  made  our  way  down  into  the  valley, 
and  there  spread  about  a  hundred  yards  of 
nets  right  across  it.  Then  the  hunters  took 
the  dogs  and  went  to  the  head  ol  the  valley, 
while  I  waited  near  the  nets.  For  half  an 
hour  there  was  silence  broken  only  by  the 
faint  sounds  of  the  dogs'  bells  and  an  occa- 
sional shrill  expletive  from  the  hunters  when 
one  of  them  trod  on  a  thorn.  I  was  just  be- 
ginning to  think  that  Ave  had  drawn  a  blank 
when  the  hunters  started  a  great  uproar  and 
the  dogs  began  barking  furiously.  Thev  were 
still  some  distance  aAvay  from  the  net.  and 
hidden  from  my  view  by  a  small  clump  of 
trees. 

"Na  whatee?"  I  shouted  above  the  noise. 
"Na  beef  for  dis  place.  Masa,"  came  the 
answer. 

I  Avaited  patiently,  and  presently  a  panting 
hunter  burst  through  the  trees. 

"Masa,  you  go  give  me  dis  small  catch-net," 
he  said,  pointing  at  the  smaller  nets  neatly 
piled  beside  the  bags. 

"Na  Avhat  kind  of  beef  you  done  fine?" 

"Na  squirrel,  sah.  'E  done  run  for  up 
stick." 

I  picked  up  a  thick  canvas  bag.  and  fol- 
lowed him  through  the  undergrowth  until 
Ave  reached  the  small  clump  of  trees.  Here  the 
hunters  Avere  grouped,  all  chattering  and 
arguing  about  the  best  way  of  catching  the 
quarry,  Avhile  the  dogs  leaped  and  barked 
round  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree. 

I peered  up  into  the  foliage:  there,  perched 
on  a  branch  some  twenty  feet  above  us, 
Avas  a  large  and  handsome  squirrel,  a 
brindled  gray  color,  with  a  w  hite  stripe  along 
his  ribs,  and  orange  paws.  His  tail  was  long 
and  not  bushy,  banded  faintly  with  gray  and 
black.  He  squatted  on  the  branch,  occasion- 
ally flipping  his  tail  at  us  and  crying  "chuck! 
.  .  .  chuck!"  in  a  testy  sort  ol  manner,  as 
though  he  was  more  irritated  than  anything 
else.  He  watched  us  with  a  malevolent  eye 
while  avc  set  up  the  nets  in  a  circle,  about  ten 
feet  aAvay  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  Then  we 
tied  up  the  dogs,  and  the  smallest  of  the  hunt- 
ers Avas  detailed  to  climb  alter  the  squirrel 
and  drive  him  doAvn. 

This  latter  part  of  the  operation  was  the 
hunters'   idea;    I    felt    that    to  try  and  out- 
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maneuver  a  squirrel  in  a  tree  would  be  im- 
possible. l)in  the  hunters  insisted  that  once 
someone  (  limbed  up,  the  squirrel  would  come 
dow  n  to  the  ground. 

As  it  tinned  out  they  were-  quite  right;  no 
sooner  had  the  hunter  reached  the  upper 
branches  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  than  the 
squirrel  shot  down  the  trunk  on  the  other 
side.  With  incredible  cunning  he  dashed  at 
the  one  portion  ol  the  net  that  had  a  tear  in 
ii.  struggled  through  the  hole  and  galloped 
oil  through  the  grass,  the  hunters  and  myself 
in  hot  pursuit,  all  of  ns  shouting  instructions 
to  one  another  which  were  completely  disre- 
garded. We  rounded  a  clump  of  bushes  to  see 
the  squirrel  scrambling  up  the  trunk  of  an- 
other small  tree. 

Once  again  we  spread  the  nets,  and  once 
again  the  hunter  climbed  up  after  the 
rodent.  This  time,  however,  our 
quarry  was  more  cunning,  for  he  saw  that 
w  e  w  ere  guarding  the  hole  in  the  net  through 
which  he  had  escaped  last  time.  He  ran  down 
the  tree  trunk  on  to  the  ground,  gathered 
himself  into  a  bunch,  and  jumped.  He  sailed 
through  the  air  and  cleared  the  top  of  the 
net  by  about  half  an  inch;  the  hunter  nearest 
to  him  made  a  wild  grab,  but  missed  him, 
and  the  squirrel  galloped  off  chuck-chucking 
indignantly  to  himself.  He  decided  on  new 
evasive  tactics,  and  so  instead  of  climbing  up 
a  tree  he  dived  into  a  hole  at  the  base  of  one 
of  them. 

We  st tilled  a  handful  of  smoldering  grass 
into  the  hole,  and  as  the  pungent  smoke  was 
swept  through  the  network  of  tunnels  we 
could  hear  the  squirrel  coughing  and  sneezing 
in  an  angry  fashion.  At  last  he  could  bear  it 
no  more  and  dashed  out  of  one  of  the  holes, 
diving  head-first  into  the  nets.  But  even  then 
he  had  not  finished  causing  trouble,  for  he 
bit  me  and  two  of  the  hunters  while  we  were 
disentangling  him,  and 
bit  a  third  hunter 
while  he  was  being 
forced  into  a  canvas 
bag.  1  hung  the  bag  on 
the-  branches  of  a  small 
bush,  and  we  all  sat 
down  to  have  a  much 
needed  smoke  while 
the  squirrel  peered  at 
us  through  the  brass- 
ringed  air  holes  and 


chattered  ferociously,  daring  us  to  open  the 
bag  and  face  him. 

Idie  Side-striped  (.round  Squirrels  are 
common  enough  in  the  grasslands  of  West 
Africa,  but  I  was  pleased  to  have  caught  this 
one.  as  he  was  the  first  live  specimen. I  had 
obtained.  As  their  name  implies,  these  squir- 
rels are  almost  completely  terrestrial  in  their 
habits,  and  so  it  rather  surprised  me  to  see 
the  one  Ave  had  caught  taking  refuge  up  in 
the  trees. 

I  discovered  later  that  all  of  the  grassland 
squirrels  made  straight  for  the  trees  when 
pursued,  and  only  chose  holes  in  the  ground, 
or  hollow  logs,  as  a  last  resort. 

Presently,  when  we  had  bound  up  our 
wounds,  smoked  cigarettes,  and  congratulated 
each  other  on  our  first  capture  we  moved  the 
big  net  further  down  the  valley,  to  an  area 
where  the  grass  was  thick  and  tangled  and 
almost  six  feet  tall.  This  was  a  good  place  for 
a  special  kind  of  beef,  the  hunters  informed 
me,  though  with  understandable  caution  they 
refused  to  specify  what  kind. 

Again  they  proved  to  be  right.  By  the  end 
of  a  strenuous  day  of  hunting  we  had  netted 
quite  a  good  catch— a  dwarf  mongoose  and  a 
large  cane-rat,  known  locally  as  a  Cutting- 
grass,  in  addition  to  the  squirrel. 

The  All-Girl  Orchestra 

On  arrival  back  at  Bafut,  after  my  first 
day  out  with  the  Beagles,  I  received  a 
note  from  the  Fon  asking  me  to  go 
over  to  his  house  for  a  drink,  and  to  give  him 
any  li tinting  news.  So  when  I  had  eaten  and 
changed,  I  wended  my  way  across  the  great 
courtyard  and  presently  came  to  the  Fon's 
little  villa.  He  was  seated  on  the  veranda, 
holding  a  bottle  of  gin  up  to  the  light  to  see 
what  the  contents  were. 

"Ah!  ma  friend!"  he  said,  "you  done  come? 

You  done  have  good 
hunting  for  bush?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  taking 
the  chair  he  offered, 
"hunter  man  for  Bafut 
savvay  catch  fine  beef. 
We  done  catch  three 
beef." 

"Foine,  foine,"  said 
the  Fon,  pouring  out 
five  fingers  of  gin  into 
a  glass  and  handing  it 
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to  me,  "you  go  stay  here  small  time  you  go 
gel  plenty  plenty  heel.  I  go  tell  all  ma 
peoples." 

"Na  s<>.  1  think  Bafut  people  savvay  catch 
beel  pass  all  people  for  Cameroons." 

"Na  true,  na  true,"  said  the  Fori  delightedly, 
"you  speak  t rue  ma  friend 

We  raised  our  glasses, 
gether,  beamed  at  one 
another,  and  then 
drank  deeply.  I  he  Fon 
rilled  up  the  glasses 
again,  and  then  sent 
one  of  his  numerous 
retinue  in  search  of  a 
fresh  bottle.  By  the 
time  we  had  worked 
our  way  through  most 
ol  this  bottle  we  had 
mellowed  considerably, 
and  the  Fon  turned  to 
me: 

"You  like  musica?" 
he  inquired. 

"Yes,  too  much,"  I 
said,  truthfully,  for  I 
heard  that  the  Fon 
possessed  a  band  of 
mote  than  usual  skill. 

"Good!  We  go  have 
si ime  musica,"  he  said, 
and  issued  a  terse  com- 
mand to  one  of  his 
servants.  Presently,  the 
band  filed  into  the  compound  below  the 
veranda,  and  to  my  surprise  it  consisted  of 
about  twenty  ol  the  Fon's  wives,  all  naked 
except  for  small  loin  cloths. 

They  were  armed  with  a  tremendous 
variety  ol  drums,  ranging  from  one  the  size 
of  a  small  saucepan  to  the  great  deep-bellied 
specimens  that  required  two  people  to  carry 
them.  There  were  also  wooden  and  bamboo 
flutes  that  had  a  curious  sweetness  of  tone, 
and  large  bamboo  boxes  filled  with  dried 
maize  that  gave  forth  a  wonderful  rustling 
rattle  when  shaken.  But  the  most  curious 
instrument  in  the  band  was  a  wooden  pipe 
about  four  feet  long.  This  was  held  upright, 
one  end  resting  on  the  ground,  and  blown 
into  a  special  way,  producing  a  deep,  vibrat- 
ing noise  that  was  rather  astonishing,  for  it 
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here  he  fell  there  Thomas  lies. 
Eternal  darkness  on  his  eyes; 

No  boh  from  heaven  struck  him  down. 
But  Beauty  riding  through  the  town. 

Down  from  the  castle  high  and  grim 
The  message  came  to  all,  to  him— 

Stir  not  abroad  lest  you  should  meet 
The  morning  star  upon  the  street; 

Let  every  house  be  closed  and  still, 
The  crescent  moon  slips  down  the  hill; 

I  ,rt  t  ime  <  in  e\  ery  steeple1  w  ait 
Till  she  re-enter  at  the  gate! 

—Should  lie  not  risk  one  mortal  eye 
To  see  the  lights  of  heaven  go  by? 

Now  doors  are  open,  cloc  ks  tick  on, 
And  moon  and  star  tor  him  arc  gone. 


was  the  sort  of  sound  you  would  expect  only 
to  emanate  from  a  lavatory  with  exceptional 
acoustic  properties. 

The  band  began  to  play,  and  soon  various 
members  ol  the  Fon's  household  started  to 
dance  in  the  compound.  It  consisted  of  a  sort, 
of  cross  between  folk  dancing  and  ballroom 
dancing.   The  couples,  clasping  each  other, 

would  gyrate  slowly 
round  and  round,  their 
feet  performing  tiny 
and  complicated  steps, 
while  their  bodies  wig- 
gled and  swayed  in  a 
way  that  no  Palais  de 
Dance  would  have  al- 
lowed. Occasionally,  a 
couple  would  break 
apart  and  each  t  w  hi  off 
on  their  own  for  a 
time,  doing  their  own 
.swaying  steps  to  the 
music,  completely  ab- 
sorbed. The  flutes  twit- 
tered and  squeaked, 
the  drums  galloped 
and  shuddered,  the  rat- 
tles crashed  and  rus- 
tled, with  the  monot- 
onous regularity  of 
waxes  on  a  shingle 
beach,  and  steadily,  be- 
hind this  frenzy  of 
sound,  you  could  hear 
the  tuba-like  instrument's  cry,  a  gigantic 
catharsis  every  few  seconds  with  the  constanc  y 
of  a  heart  beat. 

"You  like  my  musica"-'''  shouted  the  Fon. 
"Yes.  na  very  fine,"  I  roared  back. 
"You  get  (lis  kind  of  musica  lor  your  coun- 
try?" 

"No,"  I  said  with  genuine  regret,  "we  no 
get  urn."  The  Fon  filled  my  ^lass  again. 

"Soon,  when  my  people  bring  grass  we  go 
have  plenty  musica.  plenty  dancing,  eh?  We 
go  have  happy  time,  we  go  be  happ)  too 
much,  no  be  so?" 

"Yes,  na  so.  We       have  happy  time." 

Outside  in  the  compound  the  band  played 
on,  and  the  steady  roll  and  thud  ol  the  drums 
seemed  to  drift  up  into  the  dark  sky  and  make 
even  t  he  stars  shiver  and  dance  tot  hei  1  rhythm. 


[Next  month  Mr.  Durrell  will  report  the  adventure  of  the  Snakes  and  Shillings.] 


Because  the  press  reports  from  tliis  neiv  nation  are  so  scanty 
—and  u>  misleading— hardly  any  outsider  knows  what  is  really 
happening  there.  An  American  business  man  and  writer  found  a 
charming  people,  trying  to  run  their  country  under  incredible 
(sometimes  comic)  handicaps  .  .  .  and    doing  it  surprisingly  well. 

Indonesia: 
The  Fabulous  Experiment 


Cameron  Hatvley 


No  major  nation  is  so  little  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia.  Actually,  millions  of 
otherwise  well-informed  persons  are  appar- 
ently unaware  that  Indonesia  is  a  major  na- 
tion, the  sixth  largest  on  earth,  exceeded  in 
population  by  only  Russia,  China,  India,  the 
Inked  States,  and  possibly  Japan. 

There  are  now  some  80.000.000  Indone- 
sians. Thus,  population-wise,  it  is  a  nation 
hall  again  larger  than  the  whole  United  Kino- 
dom,  almost  twice  the  size  of  France,  and  eight 
times  larger  than  Holland,  the  country  that 
held  Indonesia  for  over  three  hundred  years 
as  its  "Netherlands  East  Indies."  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  richest  plums  that  any  colonial 
nation  ever  lost. 

Don't  miss  Indonesia,"  a  Washington 
friend  had  advised  me.  "If  you  can  wangle  a 
visa  to  get  in  and,  once  there,  can  manage  to 
get  around  enough  to  find  out  what's  really 
going  on,  you'll  see  the  world's  most  fabulous 
experiment  in  the  establishment  of  democra- 
tic self-government." 

Standing  on  the  pier  at  Tanjong  Priok,  the 
port  lor  the  capital  city  of  Djakarta,  shep- 
herding a  (  hitter  of  baggage,  I  was  acutely 
aware  that  no  one  else  had  echoed  the  advice 
of  my  Washington  friend.  From  New  York 
to  Singapore  I  had  been  bombarded  with 
warnings  against  this  expedition  into  Indo- 
nesia, warnings  liberally  salted  with  harrow- 
ing tales  of  cities  overrun  with  lawless  hood- 


lums, roads  ambushed  by  terrorist  gangs, 
impossible  travel  conditions— and,  above  all 
else,  customs  officials  who  took  a  sadistic  de- 
light in  stripping  visitors  to  their  white  skins. 

Ahead  of  us  now,  shimmering  in  the  fierce 
glow  of  the  tropic  sun,  stood  the  little  customs 
shed.  A  dark  face  in  the  black  rectangle  of  an 
unglassed  window  watched  our  approach.  We 
walked  on,  in  through  the  door,  quickly  obey- 
ing the  hand-signaled  order  to  open  our  bag- 
gage. 

The  search  was  unrelievedly  thorough  but 
eventually  the  bags  were  closed  and  officially 
chalk-marked.  Still  fully  clothed  and  with 
every  indication  that  the  ordeal  was  over,  I 
permitted  myself  a  sigh  of  relief,  almost  im- 
mediately dissipated  by  a  grim  demand  in  an 
unintelligible  tongue  that  seemed  to  bear  no 
relation  to  the  Indonesian  language  that  I 
had  been  studying  on  the  Pacific  crossing.  I 
finally  deduced  that  I  was  being  asked  about 
money  and  produced  a  packet  of  traveler's 
checks. 

Obviously,  the  fat  was  now  in  the  fire. 
Tight-lipped,  the  customs  man  made  a  long 
inspection  of  each  individual  check.  The  min- 
utes ticked  by.  The  heat  was  suffocating. 
Finally,  he  snatched  up  the  telephone  and 
began  to  make  calls,  all  unintelligible  but  his 
tone  growing  progressively  more  ominous. 
I  he  gesture  after  the  last  call  indicated  that 
we  were  being  taken  somewhere.  I  suspected 
that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  police  station. 
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Instead,  we  woe  hauled  off  to  a  larger  cus- 
toms office,  told  to  wait  while  a  group  of 
uniformed  men  huddled  around  a  desk  and 
carried  on  a  muttering  debate.  Driven  to 
desperation  by  the  choking  heat  and  the  long 
delay,  I  edged  toward  the  group  and  even- 
tually discovered  that  the  argument,  so  omi- 
nous-sounding at  a  distance,  was  actually 
concerned  with  nothing  more  serious  than  a 
decision  as  to  whic  h  of  a  hall  do/en  forms 
should  be  used  to  record  our  possession  of 
traveler's  checks.  The  real  difficulty  was  that 
these  men  could  scarcely  read! 

Tentatively  fumbling  a  few  words  of 
phrase-book  Indonesian.  I  tried  to  relieve  the 
tension  by  suggesting  that  we  Americans  also 
had  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  attempt- 
ing to  decipher  some  of  our  government 
forms.  One  of  the  men.  his  face  softening 
with  an  embarrassed  grin,  matched  my  linguis- 
tic attempt  with  a  few  trial  words  of  English. 
The  grin  spread  around  the  table.  Almost 
instantly  the  whole  atmosphere  changed. 
Someone  hurried  out  to  find  chairs  for  us. 
Cold  drinks  were  offered  and  everyone  started 
apologizing,  the  words  unintelligible  but  the 
meaning  cheerfully  clear. 

Finally  identifying  the  right  form,  we  were 
completing  the  task  of  filling  it  in  when  the 
section  chief  appeared,  was  told  what  had 
happened,  and  immediately  offered  his  pro- 
fuse apologies  in  quite  adequate  English.  Es- 
corting us  to  a  waiting  car  he  said.  "I  pray, 
please,  that  you  will  try  to  be  understanding. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  efficient  govern- 
ment services  when  the  best  men  that  it  is 
possible  to  hire  are  only  now  beginning  to 
learn  to  read  and  write." 

I  had  spent  almost  two  hours  under  condi- 
tions that  could  hardly  have  been  called  pleas- 
ant, but  no  calculated  introduction  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  could  possibly  have 
given  me  a  clearer  picture  of  the  problem  that 
this  new  nation  faces. 

When  Indonesia  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence in  1945,  a  status  that  it  did 
not  achieve  until  its  final  settlement 
with  the  Dutch  late  in  1949,  its  population 
had  one  of  the  highest  illiteracy  rates  in  the 
world.  Over  90  per  cent  of  its  adults  could 
neitfier  read  nor  write  a  simple  sentence.  Even 
among  the  7  or  8  per  cent  who  were  credited 
with  some  formal  schooling,  the«number  who 


had  been  permitted  to  gain  any  education 
beyond  the  low  grades  of  grammar  school  was 
pitifully  small.  During  the  last  decade  of 
Dutch  colonial  control,  only  about  two  hun- 
dred Indonesians  a  year  were  allowed  to 
progress  as  far  as  graduation  from  high  school. 

"Imagine  if  you  can,"  one  cabinet  minister 
later  implored  me,  "the  problem  you'd  have 
in  the  United  States  if  you  were  to  attempt  to 
duplicate  your  whole  governmental  structure, 
filling  hundreds  of  thousands  of  posts,  many 
requiring  a  high  degree  of  specialized  training 
and  experience,  if  all  you  had  to  draw  upon 
were  largely  illiterate  and  almost  totally  inex- 
perienced men  and  women.  Think  what  it 
would  be  like  to  set  up  a  major  public-works 
program,  as  I  myself  was  charged  with  doing, 
and  being  able  to  locate  only  one  graduate 
civil  engineer  in  the  whole  country." 

Illiteracy  had  been  one  of  the  Dutch's 
most  stiffly  maintained  safeguards  against 
trouble.  But  it  wasn't  the  only  one.  An- 
other was  a  potent  prohibition  against  politi- 
cal activity  of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  small 
in  scale.  The  punishment  was  usually  exile 
on  some  faraway  island.  Soekarno,  who  was 
to  become  the  new  nation's  George  Washing- 
ton, and  still  serves  as  its  President,  was  sent 
to  New  Guinea  in  1933  and  held  there  until 
released  by  the  Japanese  in  1942.  The  same 
was  true  of  many  others  who  were  to  emerge 
as  the  new  nation's  leaders.  For  all  their  abil- 
ity and  zeal,  they  shared  the  common  in- 
experience in  governmental  administration. 

No  new  republic  was  ever  so  poorly  pre- 
pared for  independence  as  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia.  Bearing  in  mind  the  handicaps 
faced  and  the  raw  material  out  of  whic  h  a 
democracy  had  to  be  forged,  it  would  have 
been  a  major  accomplishment  to  keep  the 
situation  from  degenerating  into  chaos.  Much 
more  than  that  has  been  done. 

What  has  happened  lias  gone  largely  unre- 
ported to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Indonesia  is 
off  the  c  ircuit  usually  followed  by  the  roving 
press  correspondents.  The  news  that  has  fil- 
tered out  has  been  inadequate  and  generally 
derogatory,  particularly  so  in  the  press  of  those 
nations  whose  own  colonial  interests  create 
an  understandable  bias  against  tossing  bou- 
quets in  the  direction  of  a  successful  revolt 
against  colonialism.  As  a  c  ase  in  point.  I  wit- 
nessed a  minor  street  squabble  in  Djakarta. 
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Later,  1  saw  the  incident  blown  up  to  "terror- 
ist uprising"  proportions  in  a  Singapore  news- 
paper. 

Among  the  clippings  I  had  accumulated  in 
a  file  of  background  information,  there  was  a 
recent  article  reporting  how  "the  once  beau- 
tiful Dutch  city  of  Batavia"  had  degenerated 
under  nationalist  control  into  a  shabby  sham- 
bles that,  "fortunately  for  the  city's  former 
reputation  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the 
East,  lias  now  been  renamed  Djakarta."  Thus 
warned.  I  was  astonished  when  we  drove  into 
the  city  from  Tanjong  Priok.  Everywhere 
there  was  cleanliness  and  order,  rare  qualities 
in  anv  Asian  city.  Heavy  auto  and  cycle  traffic, 
all  under  well-policed  control,  flowed  up  and 
down  modern  streets  lined  with  mile  after 
mile  of  substantial  and  well  cared  for  homes. 
Evervwhere  I  looked  there  was  new  building 
construction.  Driving  on  through  the  city  we 
toured  Kebajaron.  an  enormous  government- 
built  housing  development  that  would  not 
seem  too  out  of  place  on  Long  Island  or  in 
Los  Angeles.  Nowhere  in  the  metropolis  did 
I  see  anv  substantial  area  of  the  horrifvins; 
housing  conditions  that  are  so  commonlv  a 
part  of  big-city  life  all  over  the  East. 

The  disparity  between  conditions  as  I 
found  them  and  what  had  been  reported  be- 
fore is  in  some  instances  a  measure  of  the 
rapid  progress  that  has  been  made.  That  is 
especially  true  of  security  conditions,  one  of 
Indonesia's  most  publicized  shortcomings, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  maraud- 
ing activities  of  the  fanatically  Moslem  gangs 
of  terrorists  who  style  themselves  the  Darul 
Islam.  At  the  time  I  was  in  Java,  early  in 
1954.  with  the  exception  of  one  small  area 
near  Bandung,  travel  in  and  through  all  parts 
of  the  island  was  as  safe  and  unrestricted  as 
it  is  anywhere.  I  proved  that  to  be  true  by 
personal  experience. 

The  Wine  of  Freedom 

On  the  other  hand,  Indonesia  is  far  from 
being  a  staid,  settled,  and  placid 
nation.  It  would  be  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable miracle  if  it  were,  less  than  five  years 
after  its  revolutionary  birth,  and  all  the  more 
so  because  of  the  nature  of  the  forces  that 
made  that  independence  a  realitv. 

Contrary  to  the  situation  that  prevailed  in 
other  nations  new-born  from  a  colonial  status, 
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Indonesia  enjoyed  no  slow  transition  to  inde- 
pendence, no  gradual  assumption  of  control. 
It  all  happened  in  a  rush.  One  day  the  invad- 
ing Japs  were  in  tight  control,  the  next  day 
they  were  out  and  the  Dutch  were  trying  to 
get  back  in.  The  chance  for  a  declaration  of 
independence  was  at  hand  and,  ready  or  not, 
the  Indonesians  had  to  grasp  it. 

What  little  preparation  there  was  had  taken 
place  under  Japanese  occupation,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  cruel  conditions  that  then  pre- 
vailed. At  first  the  Japanese  had  been  more  or 
less  welcomed.  As  a  local  leader  in  Surabaya 
put  it.  "We  believed  the  old  Islamic  proverb 
that  the  enemy  of  your  enemy  is  your  friend— 
and  the  Jap  had  driven  out  the  Dutchman. 
Then,  too,  the  Jap  raised  our  age-old  hope 
of  freedom  by  promising  democratic  govern- 
ment. But  we  found  very  soon  that  the  Jap 
was  not  our  friend.  He  ruled  with  a  sword. 
Our  subjection  was  even  worse  than  under 
the  Dutch.  As  soon  as  we  realized  that  we  had 
been  tricked,  most  of  us  fought  back  in  the 
only  ways  we  could,  sometimes  openly  with 
guerrilla  bands,  sometimes  under  cover,  often 
screening  our  sabotage  behind  what  the  Japs 
thought  was  collaboration." 

The  same  guerrilla  bands  that  rose  against 
the  Japs  comprised  the  military  force  that 
went  on  to  wrest  independence  from  the 
Dutch.  They  were  local  groups  led  by  local 
leaders,  all  fiercely  jealous  of  their  autonomy, 
all  conditioned  bv  long  resistance  to  both 
Dutch  and  Japanese  control  against  any  cen- 
tralized controlling  authority.  Furthermore, 
there  was  the  background  of  thinking  created 
bv  the  historic  Dutch  policy  of  "divide  and 
rule"  under  which  the  population  had  been 
fragmented  into  countless  groups,  partitioned 
bv  regional  interests,  the  personal  pride  of 
sectional  leaders,  language  barriers,  island 
boundaries,  and  religious  differences.  It  was 
hardly  a  situation  conducive  to  the  quick 
achievement  of  a  unified  nation. 

The  strongest  unifying  force  was  the  per- 
sonal leadership  of  Soekarno— "Bung  Karno," 
as  he  is  familiarly  called  by  the  people— who 
was.  and  still  is.  an  enormously  popular  man 
with  a  quite  remarkable  ability  to  sway  and 
lead  the  masses. 

But  even  Soekarno  and  the  dedicated  little 
group  around  him  could  not  hold  the  people 
in  check.  Suddenly  released  from  over  three 
hundred  years  of  colonial  control,  the  popu- 
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lace  broke  loose  in  what  a  member  of  the 
first  cabinet  characterized  as  a  "freedom 
binge."  He  added,  "We  prepared  statements 
in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  merdeka— 
our  word  for  freedom— must  not  be  taken  as 
a  synonym  for  license.  But,  unfortunately, 
most  of  our  people  were  unable  to  read— and 
anyway,  they  were  too  drunk  with  the  wine  of 
freedom  to  understand." 

One  incident,  perhaps  not  typical  but 
nevertheless  illustrative,  happened  in 
a  Dutch-owned  hotel  where,  on  the 
morning  after  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, the  waiters  were  discovered  dividing 
the  silver  among  themselves.  What  was  wrong 
—had  not  Bung  Karno  promised  that  now 
all  Indonesia  belonged  to  the  people? 

Similarity,  a  plantation  manager  appre- 
hending a  man  stealing  rice  from  a  ripened 
paddy,  was  confronted  with  the  explanation 
that  a  local  general  had  promised  that  after 
independence  everyone  would  be  "free  as  a 
bird."  Did  a  bird  have  to  bother  about  whose 
rice  paddy  he  was  in  when  he  swooped  down 
to  pick  up  his  morning  meal? 

Not  all  the  population  was  so  naively  inno- 
cent. Young  men  who  had  spent  up  to  eight 
years  as  guerrilla  fighters  living  off  the  land 
still  had  guns  in  their  hands  and  a  strong 
disinclination  to  go  back  to  a  life  of  grubbing 
toil.  Petty  crime  was  rampant.  The  state  of 
law  and  order  still  leaves  something  to  be 
desired,  particularly  in  the  large  cities— but 
Indonesia  is  not  unique  in  that  respect. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  kept  its  balance 
remarkably  well,  but  nevertheless  wanted  the 
revolutionary  leaders  to  fulfill  some  of  those 
big  promises  for  a  better  life.  Honest  men, 
the  leaders  tried  their  best  to  make  good, 
openhandedly  ordering  the  construction  of 
schools,  hospitals,  and  housing  developments. 
The  doors  of  the  treasury  were  opened  and 
the  money  poured  out.  Actually,  they  them- 
selves were  a  bit  intoxicated  with  the  heady 
merdeka  wane.  There  were  brilliant  men  in 
the  group  but  few  had  the  benefit  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  field  of  economics 
and  finance.  As  one  of  them  wryly  observed 
to  me  with  the  twinkling  eye  that  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  humor-loving  Javanese,  "Unfor- 
tunately, the  course  I  had  taken  in  govern- 
mental economics  at  my  concentration  camp 
in  New  Guinea  proved  rather  inadequate." 


Financial  folly  was  also  committed  at  the 
round-table  discussions  where  the  final  settle- 
ment was  reached  with  the  Dutch,  the  Indo- 
nesians so  anxious  for  freedom  that  they 
rather  blithely  overlooked  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  mortgaging  their  future  when  they 
signed.  Folly  was  compounded  as  they  began 
to  buy  Dutch  private  businesses,  the  govern- 
ment almost  blindly  financing  any  citizen  in 
order  to  drive  out  Dutch  business  men  and 
put  Indonesians  in  control. 

For  a  while  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  was 
a  top  name  on  the  international  sucker  list. 
Sharpshooting  quick-buck  artists  descended 
like  a  horde  of  vultures.  The  government 
proved  particularly  susceptible  when  anyone 
offered  a  ship  for  sale.  Nothing  galled  na- 
tional leaders  so  much  as  the  continued  Dutch 
control  of  shipping,  the  only  means  of  com- 
mercial communication  in  this  empire  of 
3,000  islands.  To  displace  Dutch  ships  almost 
anything  offered  was  bought.  In  Tanjong 
Priok  harbor  today  there  is  a  barely  floating 
junkheap  that  has  never  managed  to  get  away 
from  the  dock  to  which  it  was  delivered.  It 
should  be  towed  off  to  the  break-up  yard  but 
one  political  leader  told  me.  "Perhaps  it's  a 
srood  idea  to  leave  it  there  for  its  educational 
value— an  expensive  lesson  but  I  believe  you 
Americans  have  paid  rather  dearly,  too.  for 
some  of  your  education  in  governmental 
wastefulness." 

The  Indonesians  have  taught  themselves  a 
lot  in  the  last  four  years.  The  freedom  jag  is 
long;  over.  The  handover  aftermath  has  worn 
off.  Here,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  any- 
where else  in  the  countries  that  fill  the  globe 
from  Manila  to  Bombay.  I  found  what  im- 
pressed me  as  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
building:  of  a  new  nation.  There  is.  above  all 
else,  the  realization  so  rare  in  Asian  countries 
that  building  an  underdeveloped  country  into 
a  sound  and  lasting  nation  can't  be  done  by 
magic,  fancy  ideologies,  or  foreign  aid. 

The  First  Job 

One  of  the  most  able  spokesmen  for  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  is  Dr.  Djuanda 
—like  so  many  Indonesians,  he  uses 
only  a  single  name— a  persistent  minister  in 
cabinet  after  cabinet  and  presently  chief  of 
the  National  Planning  Commission.  After 
talking  about  such  current  objectives  as  in- 
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creasing  food  production  and  encouraging 
immigration  from  overcrowded  Java  to  under- 
settled  Sumatra,  he  turned  to  the  future. 

Obviously,  we  must  take  advantage  of  our 
enormous  undeveloped  natural  resources  and 
dt  cour.se  we  need  more  industry,"  he  said. 
"But  first  jobs  must  come  first  and,  in  our 
dew,  the  prime  first  job  is  the  education  of 
our  people— the  reduction  of  illiteracy  among 
our  adult  citizens  and  the  training  of  the  gen- 
eration that  is  coming  along.  Under  such  a 
program  the  results  are  not  spectacular  but  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  build  a  sounder  nation 
in  the  lone  run  than  some  other  new  coun- 
tries  where  it  is  felt  that  progress  must  be 
measured  in  terms  of  such  physical  assets  as 
hydroelectric  dams  and  big  factories." 

It's  hard  to  agree  with  Dr.  Djuanda  that  the 
reduction  of  illiteracy  is  "not  spectacular." 
In  my  own  round-the-world  observations,  I 
have  found  nothing  to  match  it— a  gigantic 
effort  to  teach  adults  to  read  and  write  that 
is  turning  illiterates  into  literates  at  the 
claimed  rate  of  two  million  men  and  women 
a  year.  The  claim  may  be  on  the  high  side, 
and  anyone  can  argue  about  the  location  of 
the  boundary  line  that  a  man  has  to  cross  to 
become  literate,  but  you  can  scarcely  walk 
down  any  city  street  or  wander  any  village 
road  without  seeing  and  hearing  irrefutable 
evidence  of  the  results. 

1  v  i  ring  my  first  evening  at  the  Hotel 
1  Des  Indes,  I  heard  a  voice  reading 
I  J  aloud  with  the  unmistakable  accent 
of  a  child  struggling  with  a  primer.  But  the 
reader  turned  out  to  be  no  child.  He  was  a 
thirty-eight-year-old  "roomboy"  doing  his 
homework  for  tomorrow  night's  class.  There 
was  an  all  but  indescribable  joy  of  victory  in 
those  liquid  brown  eyes  as  he  demonstrated  to 
me  that  he  could  actually  read— and  after  com- 
pleting only  half  of  the  six  months  course! 
"Before  long  I  will  be  able  to  read  what  the 
ministers  in  the  government  say.  Then  I  will 
know  for  myself  what  is  right  and  wrong." 

That  incident  was  repeated  in  essence  day 
after  day  all  during  my  travels  in  Indonesia— 
a  <  lerk  in  a  Djakarta  store,  a  taxi-driver  wait- 
in,  for  a  fare,  two  young  men  sitting  beside  a 
road  near  Bogor.  an  old  man  in  a  hat-making 
shop  in  Man ti lan.  Everywhere,  that  primer- 
reading  voice  has  become  the  most  character- 
istic sound  in  Indonesia. 
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Mass  education  is  not  only  teaching  people 
to  read  and  write  but,  almost  as  importantly, 
it  is  establishing  Bahasi  Indonesia  as  a  com- 
mon tongue  for  the  whole  nation.  It  is  based 
on  Malay,  a  language  with  which  most  Indo- 
nesians already  had  some  familiarity,  since  a 
simplified  Malay  has  long  been  the  language 
of  trade.  In  this  connection  Indonesia  is  much 
more  fortunate  than  other  new  republics  with 
language  problems.  Malay  is  not  the  tongue 
of  any  region  so  its  selection  incited  no  jeal- 
ous resistance  in  other  areas,  so  obvious  a 
handicap  in  India's  attempt  to  secure  the 
widespread  use  of  Hindi. 

Interestingly,  the  "second  language"  of  In- 
donesia, now  widely  taught  in  its  schools,  is 
English. 

The  education  of  adults,  big  as  that  job  is, 
is  dwarfed  by  the  mushrooming  school  system. 
You  can't  drive  far  anywhere  in  Java  without 
seeing  a  new  school  building  or  one  under 
construction.  Every  available  building  is 
jammed  to  overflowing  on  a  three  shift  basis- 
elementary  school  in  the  morning,  secondary 
in  the  afternoon,  adult  education  at  night. 

To  an  American,  accustomed  to  youngsters 
who  resort  to  almost  any  subterfuge  to  avoid 
attending  school,  it's  something  of  a  revelation 
to  see  Indonesian  youngsters  battling  all  odds 
to  get  an  education.  Driving  down  the  main 
streets  in  the  mid-Java  metropolis  of  Djokja- 
karta, I  saw  what  looked  at  a  distance  like  the 
fulfillment  of  one  of  those  predicted  street 
riots.  Upon  investigation  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  mob  of  teen-agers  struggling  to  get  into  an 
empty  store  building  to  see  an  exhibition  of 
books! 

The  government,  through  its  Ministry  of 
Information,  is  wasting  no  time  in  put- 
ting the  newly  acquired  reading  ability 
to  good  use.  Waiting  for  a  car  to  pick  me  up 
after  one  of  my  appointments,  I  noticed  a 
group  of  workmen  clustered  around  a  poster 
on  a  godown  wall.  In  format,  the  poster  re- 
sembled a  double-spread  from  a  picture  maga- 
zine and  one  of  the  men,  following  the  cap- 
tions with  a  moving  index  finger,  wras  slowly 
reading  the  primer-size  type.  He  was  obvious- 
ly a  new  reader  proudly  demonstrating  his 
prowess  and  putting  across  a  government  mes- 
sage in  the  process— "Keep  working,  Don't 
strike."  Even  without  the  text,  the  story  was 
clearly  carried  by  the  pictures.  When  men  go 
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on  strike  and  quit  work,  the  shelves  of  the 
markets  become  bare,  prices  go  up,  and  no 
one  lives  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
men  keep  working  the  market  shelves  stay  lull 
of  goods,  prices  are  held  down,  and  a  better 
standard  of  living  results. 

The  poster  was  admirably  done  with  telling 
simplicity  and  great  professional  skill,  so  I 
resolved  to  see  the  man  who  was  responsible. 
That  led  me  to  the  office  of  Roeslan  Abdul- 
gani,  then  Secretary-General  of  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Information. 

IN  ins  office,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  beauti- 
ful Balinese  painting  on  the  wall  and  a 
scattering  of  museum-quality  bric-a- 
brac.  My  Hash  suspicion  was  that  he'd  turn 
out  to  be  another  art-slanted  intellectual  of 
the  type  so  commonly  found  in  "information" 
offices,  lint,  on  quick  second  thought,  that 
didn't  check  out  either.  I'd  heard  about  his 
record  as  a  military  leader,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  revolutionary  defense  of  Surabaya. 

Then  he  spoke  and  all  impressions  but  one 
were  erased— I  was  back  on  Madison  Avenue 
in  New  York,  listening  to  as  able  an  advertis- 
ing executive  as  I'd  ever  met.  The  scene  was 
complete,  even  to  the  attractive  secretary  who 
slipped  in  to  put  cups  of  coffee  at  our  elbows. 

All  that  was  missing  was  the  turnover  port- 
folio. But  Roeslan  Abdulgani  needed  no  gad- 
gets. He  launc  hed  into  the  story  and  I  settled 
back  to  listen,  amazed  at  the  completely  pro- 
fessional wray  he  A\ent  about  outlining  the 
problem  and  the  campaign  that  was  designed 
to  solve  it.  What  I  heard  here  was  as  solidly 
down  to  earth  as  the  plan  chart  of  a  top-rank- 
ing American  advertising  campaign.  The  one 
big  difference  here  was  that  what  had  to  be 
sold  was  not  soap  nor  cigarettes  but  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  objective  was  not  the  meeting  of  a 
sales  budget  but  the  survival  and  growth  of  a 
nation. 

The  printed  portion  of  the  program— typi- 
fied by  the  "Don't  Strike"  poster  that  I  had 
already  seen— also  provides  a  continuing  ex- 
ercise in  reading.  The  use  of  pictures  and  car- 
toons supplemented  with  crisp  captions  is 
standard  technique.  With  a  tongue  in  cheek 
grin,  Roeslan  Abdulgani  observed,  "Even  in 
your  country,  I  understand,  the  readership  of 
comic  strips  exceeds  the  readership  of  any- 
thing else." 


but  at  best  there  are  still  more  people  who 
can't  read  than  can.  The  government  radio 
network,  controlled  by  the  Department  of  In- 
formation, is  the  prime  tool  there.  Its  big  job 
is  to  spread  information  to  SO, 000. ()()()  citizens 
scattered  over  3,000  islands.  Supplementing 
radio,  there  are  sound  trucks  that  go  into  vil- 
lage areas  and  stage  programs  of  speec  hes, 
demonstrations,  shadow-puppet  plays,  and 
motion  pictures.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  total  effort  can  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  about  15,000  men  on  the  Infor- 
mation payroll.  The  field  men,  each  having 
horn  one  to  six  villages  as  a  working  territory, 
could  learn  little  from  a  high-pressure  Ameri- 
can salesman  when  it  comes  to  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  they  comb  for  prospects  and 
the  intensity  of  their  methods.  For  example, 
the  Moslem  religion  calls  for  many  family  fes- 
tivals and  gatherings,  the  birth  of  a  baby  in- 
citing an  all-night  celebration.  The  field  man, 
keeping  track  of  obviously  expectant  mothers 
as  carefully  as  any  salesman  ever  watched  a 
ripening  prospect,  schedules  his  activities  to 
be  on  hand  for  the  festivities,  passing  out 
literature  to  those  who  can  read  and  recruit- 
ing adult  education  candidates  from  those 
who  can't. 

Religions,  Slightly  Jumbled 

Currently,  the  major  effort  of  the  Infor- 
mation program  is  directed  toward 
preparation  of  the  citizenry  for  the  first 
national  election.  Outside  the  country,  there 
has  been  considerable  skepticism  as  to 
whether  the  election  will  take  place.  On-the- 
spot  observations  do  not  confirm  that  doubt. 
The  coming  election  is  a  prime  topic  of  con- 
versation right  down  to  the  kampong  level 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  minority 
political  group,  no  matter  how  muc  h  it  might 
desire  to  do  so,  could  block  the  last-rising 
pressure  of  the  people  to  get  to  the  polls. 

Every  political  leader  to  whom  I  talked, 
including  the  key  men  of  minority  groups 
that  will  almost  unquestionably  lose  power 
alter  the  votes  are  counted,  agreed  that  a  gen- 
eral election  is  a  vitally  necessary  Inst  step 
toward  eliminating  the  political  instability 
that  has,  up  to  now.  been  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia's  prime  national  weakness.  There 
are  at  least  twenty  recognized  political  parties 
—largely  an  outgrowth  ol  the  already  discussed 
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isioiulism  <>ni  <>l  which  the  nation  was 
I,  in  in  led  .iikI  (  abincts  have  i  isen  and  (alien 
in  ,i  ma i i nei  reminiscent  < »l  1'  ran<  e. 

I  he  big  political  issue  line  t  hat  will  not  he 
cntircl)  settled  even  b\  the  election— is  how 
i. ii  i.h^idii  sh.ill  hi-  allowed  to  intrude  into 
i  lu  . ill. m  s  . >l  state.  On  the  la<  e  of  it .  the  ans 
vvi'i  ol  ,i  iheocrati<  state  seems  cut  and  dried 
because  net  cent  ol  the  Indonesian  people 
are  saul  to  profess  the  Moslem  faith.  But  this 
is  no  I  ii i  k t  \  or  Egypt  where  the  skylines  are 
domed  with  mosques  and  the  sight  ol  a  pray- 
ing man  bowing  to  Merc  a  is  common.  Except 
with  a  small  but  potent  minority,  the  Indo- 
nesian version  ol  the  Islamic  faith  is  a  rela- 
tively mild  one.  much  colored  and  modified 
h\  the  siill  remaining  influences  of  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism  and.  in  some  aieas,  the  impact 
ol  Christianity  as  well.  Visiting  the  ancient: 
temple  ol  Borobodur,  I  saw  obviously  Hindu 
olfei  ings  being  made  to  i epresen tat  ions  of  the 
Lord  Buddha  l>v  people  who  called  them- 
selves Moslems.  In  Djokjakarta,  a  woman 
coming  out  ol  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  w  ith 
a  rosary  in  her  hand  protested  my  assumption 
that  she  was  a  Catholic,  explaining  that  she 
was.  ol  course,  a  good  Moslem  as  were  all 
Javanese  people.  It  just  happened  that  she 
preferred  the  Roman  Catholic  (lunch  and 
set \ ice! 

At  hough  the  Moslem  faith  will  continue 
to  be  a  political  influence,  perhaps  to  a 
greater  degree  than  is  now  the  case,  it 
is  dillic  nil  to  imagine  the  people  ol  Indonesia 
submitting  to  the  Koran-modeled  straight- 
jacket  of  a  completely  theocratic  slate.  Na- 
tionalist feeling  and  a  burning  desire-  for 
sell  determination  appear  to  run  too  deep  to 
make  that  a  likely  outcome. 

1  hose  same  reasons  make  it  seem  equally 
unlikely  that  Communism  will  gain  much 
ground  either,  despite-  an  openly  accepted  Red 
movement.  The  Communists  are  most  active 
in  the  labor  unions  where  they  carry  on  their 
t\picall\  disruptive  tactics.  One  of  the  most 
sei  ions  results  is  discouragement  of  foreign 
investors  who  might  otherwise  contribute  to 
Indonesia's  badly  needed  industrial  expan- 
sion. 

Ii  was  in\  consistent  impression,  although 
man}  politicians  side-stepped  the  admission, 
that  no  governmental  system  is  so  admired  by 
the   Indonesians  as  that  ol  the-  Cnited  Slates 
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of  America.  I  constantly  heard  our  history 
quoted  as  an  accepted  guide  to  national  plan- 
ning and  the  detailed  study  that  Indonesian 
leaders  have  made  ol  American  history  was 
amazing. 

The  almost  standard  gambit  lor  an  ex"  • 
planation  ol  Indonesian  national  problems 
was  "You  must  recognize  that  we  stand  today 
about  where  you  stood  in  1787,  lour  years 
alter  finally  achieving  your  own  indepen- 
dence, so—" 

The  usual  rebuttal  against  criticism  of  In- 
donesia's fumbling  "neutrality"  in  world 
affairs  consisted  of  chapter  and  verse  quota- 
tions from  the  pronouncements  of  former 
United  States  Presidents  and  Congressional 
leaders  in  support  of  our  long  maintained 
American  policy  of  "no  foreign  entangle- 
ments." 

The  Indonesians  are  inclined,  however,  to 
concentrate  their  admiration  on  our  early 
periods  where  they  see  us  as  more  "truly 
democratic"  and  less  dominated  by  "capital 
ism"  -which,  in  the  Indonesian  mind,  is  still 
a  semi  synonym  for  "colonialism."  Yet,  even 
there,  the  capitalist  bugaboo— obviously  en- 
couraged  l>\  infiltrating  Communist  propa- 
ganda—is losing  its  scare  value.  Judging  by 
what  1  heard,  nothing  is  doing  so  much  to  sell 
America  to  the  Indonesian  government  as  its 
relationships  with  some  ol  our  large  corpora- 
tions, often  as  the  result  ol  relatively  small- 
scale-  acts.  For  example,  the  Isthmian  Steam 
ship  Company  took  a  little  group  of  young 
Indonesian  men  to  its  New  York  headquarters 
and  gave  them  a  short  course  in  American 
shipping  methods.  I  was  amazed  .it  the  num- 
ber of  times  1  heard  that  action  lauded  as 
"the  kind  of  friendship  that  really  helps  us." 

People  in  Glass  Houses  .  .  . 

WHEREVER  1  went,  no  matter  how  hard 
I  tried  to  keep  m\  role  ol  inten  iewcr. 
the  tables  were  imariablv  turned  be- 
fore the  conversation  ended  and  I  was  asked 
questions  about  the  how  and  why  of  Ameri- 
can life.  1  recall  one  occasion  with  some  em- 
barrassment. It  was  on  the-  island  of  Bali 
where  I  had.  by  chance,  encountered  a  govern- 
ment official  i here  to  attend  a  political  con- 
ference. We  sat  talking  on  tlu*  hotel  veranda 
until  long  alter  dark.  It  was  near  the  end  of 
m\  sia\  and  I  asked  his  opinion  ol  some  ol  the 
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conclusions  I'd  drawn.  "You're  quite  right," 
he  said.  "Admitted  or  not,  your  Form  oF  gov- 
ernment is  the  model  toward  which  we  are 
Striving.  I>ut  there's  one  thing  that  lias  been 
bothering  me  a  great  deal  ol  late." 

I  noticed  then  that  he  was  idly  turning  the 
pages  i  'I  .in  Vmerican  n<  u  s  magazine  thai  he 
had  picked  up  From  the  arm  ol  my  chair. 

Is  this  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
democracy?"  he  asked  softly.  "Must  we  look 
Forward  to  this  il  we  continue  to  follow  your 
example?"  And  then  he  went  back  over  the 
pages  he  had  Fanned,  silently  exhibiting  them, 
one  bv  one,  not  critically  but  in  the  spirit  oF 
a  man  Fearing  disillusionment. 

It  was  a  sobering  experience  to  read  the 
headlines  his  pointing  finger  indicated,  seeing 
them  then  through  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  was 
thinking  ol  the  United  States  of  America  as 
an  ideal  to  be  followed— g  rait  in  high  places, 
malfeasance  in  offic  e,  a  Congressional  investi- 
gation violating  Fundamental   Freedoms,  an 


undisciplined  labor  riot,  a  string  of  brutal 
murders,  the  shabby  record  of  a  single  week. 

"It's  still  the  best  form  ol  government  the 
world  has  ever  known."  he  said  stubbornly, 
but  that  Faintly  questioning  undertone  in  his 
voice  made  me  wish  then,  as  I  had  so  many 
occasions  to  wish  later  as  f  made  my  way 
around  the  globe,  that  the  walls  ol  the  glass 
house  into  whic  h  the  United  States  has  moved 
since  it  assumed  a  position  ol  leadership  ol 
the  Free  world  weren't  quite  so  transparent. 

Walking  back  to  my  room  that  night,  stop- 
ping lor  a  moment  to  breathe  iti  the  flower- 
scented  odor  of  the  tropic  night.  I  heard  a 
primer-reading  voice  and  followed  it  to  the 
lighted  doorway  of  one  of  the  service  rooms 
behind  the  lobby.  An  old  waiter  was  bent 
over  a  pamphlet  laboriously  piecing  the  words 
into  sentences.  When  he  saw  me  he  looked 
up,  c  losing  the  book,  permitting  me  to  see  its 
title— Apa  Artinia  Kemerdekaan— "What  Free- 
dom Means." 


/'///  Apt  to  Be  Surly  G  Ming  Up  Early 

C.  S.  J  EN  N I  SON 

Although  it  seems  a  trifling  thing,  a  matter  immaterial, 
f\.  I  bear  mv  malice  toward  the  men  who  manufacture  cereal. 

I'm  looking  for  a  mufTled  meal,  no  wham,  no  pop,  no  swish, 
That  settles  down  inert  and  shy,  relaxing  in  the  dish. 

The  early  hours  are  bleak  and  gray;  the  early  news  is  drastic, 
So  why  are  all  the  breakfast  foods  so  darned  enthusiastic? 

I  feel  in  troubled  times  like  these,  somebody  ought  to  quiet 
The  built-in  boom  and  crackle  oF  the  current  morning  diet. 

I'm  not  impressed  by  pri/es,  rings,  or  matching  silver  service. 
I  simplv  want  some  nourishment  that  doesn't  make  me  nervous. 

I'm  weary  of  the  cowboy  and  the  package  he  endorses; 

No  doubt  he'd  rather  eat  the  stuff  than  have  it  scare  the:  horses. 

I  plan  to  burn  each  noisy  box  of  vitamins  and  bulks 
The  happy  day  I  run  across  a  cereal  that  sulks. 


A  Man  Named  Steinberg 

Russell  Lynes 


To  some  people  Steinberg's  draw  ings  look 
like  children's  drawings;  indeed  they 
do  to  some  children.  One  day  several 
years  ago  when  Steinberg  was  having  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  work  in  a  New  York  gallery 
on  57th  Street,  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  was 
introduced  to  Steinberg,  and  he  said,  "I  can 
draw  as  good  as  that." 
Steinberg  said  to  him, 
"(an  you  draw  a 
horse?"  and  the  boy 
said.  "Sure."  He  drew 
the  outline  of  a  horse 
in  the  air.  "Now,"  said 
Steinberg,  "can  you 
draw  a  refrigerator?" 
and  the  boy  said. 
That's  easy."  He  drew 
another  picture  in  the 
air.  "Good,"  said  Stein- 
berg. "Let's  see  you 
draw  it  with  the  door 
open."  The  boy  start- 
ed and  then  stopped, 
"That's  different,"  he 
said,  wonderingly. 

Steinberg  can  make 
drawing  look  easy,  in- 

furiatingly  easy.  He  can  draw  anything  he 
wants  as  completely  or  as  elliptically  as  he 
pleases,  and  he  wants  to  draw  everything. 
Everything  in  Steinberg's  world  has  a  line 
around  it,  and  nothing  is  quite  what  it  seems 
to  anybody  else.  He  is  an  extensively  pub- 
lished satirist  and  humorist  whose  drawings 


and  water  colors  are  collected  by  museums 
here  and  in  Europe  and  South  America.  His 
ideas  are  copied  and  his  style  is  plagiarized, 
but  nobody  ever  quite  catches  up  to  him.  Just 
when  you  think  you  know  what  he's  up  to. 
he's  up  to  something  else.  Anything  one  might 
say  about  him  today,  or  about  visual  humor 

or  satire,  he  is  as  likely 
as  not  to  make  out  of 
date  by  what  he  pro- 
duces tomorrow. 

At  the  time  of  that 
exhibition  in  New- 
York,  he  complained  to 
me  that  "people  al- 
ways talk  about  a  hu- 
morist's work  as  his 
'stuff,'  even  nice  peo- 
ple. They  say  to  an 
artist  that  they  like  his 
work,  but,"  he  said, 
"they  tell  a  humorist, 
I  like  your  stuff."  He 
also  said  that  he  wished 
his  exhibition  could 
have  been  in  a  Broad- 
way shooting  gallery 
"with  dioramas  and 
things  mounted  on  cranks,  and  pictures 
painted  on  glass  using  electricity  the  right 
way— real  entertainment."  And  he  added, 
"If  the  thing  the  artist  is  doing  entertains 
him.  it  should  entertain  everybody.  Artists 
want  to  be  normal— the  quintessence  of 
normak  y." 
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To  Steinberg-  it  may  seem  patronizing  to 
call  his  work  "stuff,"  actually  it  is  not.  If 
the  artist  wants,  as  he  says,  to  be  the  quintes- 
sence of  normalcy,  a  normal  human  being 
among  his  own  kind,  then  he  does  not  want 
what  he  produces  to  be  looked  upon  with 
reverence  and  awe,  he  wants  it  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  workmanlike  product  of  a  work- 
manlike artisan.  He  wants  it  to  be  admired 
as  a  piece  of  machinery  that  is  put  together 
by  a  master  mechanic  is  admired  by  a  man 
who  runs  a  car.  Most  people  are  satisfied  that 
a  piece  of  machinery  runs  and  they  very  much 
like  the  fact  that  it  does.  In  the  case  of  a 
humorous  drawing  they  like  the  fact  that  it 
makes  them  laugh— there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  know  or  should  be  asked  to  under- 
stand the  intellectual  and  manual  processes 
by  which  the  idea  is  evolved  (if  it  is  evolved 
and  not  just  exploded)  and  transferred  to 
paper.  The  process  of  transforming  the  com- 
monplace into  laughter  is  like  transforming 
gasoline  into  motion.  And  what  one  master 
mechanic  may  say  to  another  about  a  piece  of 
machinery  is  very  like  what  one  artist  will 
say  to  another  about  a  drawing— highly 
critical  technical  and  appreciative  shop  talk. 

"I  like  your  stuff"  is  a  compliment— a  great 
deal  more  sincere  compliment  than  most  that 
artists  get.  It  is  certainly  better  than  "I  think 
your  landscapes  are  adorable"  or  "I  don't  see 
how  you  make  things  look  so  real!"  Or,  even 
worse— "I  think  your  pictures  are  so  interest- 
ing!" 

When  Steinberg  says  that  he  wishes  his 
show  could  have  been  held  in  a  Broad- 
way shooting  gallery,  he  gets  a  great 
deal  closer  to  what  he  really  means.  I  know  of 
no  artist,  humorist  or  otherwise,  who  sets  such 
store  by  having  his  work  reproduced  in  large 
quantities  and  in  all  kinds  of  media.  He  not 
only  does  cartoons,  he  does  Christmas  cards 
and  wall  papers  and  textiles  and  murals  for 
hotels.  He  draws  on  pottery  and  he  draws  on 
tiles;  he  makes  garden  sculpture  (at  least  he 
made  a  piece  for  his  own  New  York  back 
yard)  and  he  does  parodies  of  calligraphy.  He 
imitates  old  photographs  and  on  shelf  paper 
he  draws  pictures  that  are  fifty  feet  long  and 
longer.  He  has  even  designed  needlework. 
The  more  and  the  bigger  the  merrier. 

If  he  could  get  people  in  off  Broadway  he 
would;  but  it  is  easier  to  get  them  in  off  57th 


Street,  and  this  is  less  of  a  comment  on  Stein- 
berg than  it  is  on  the  general  attitude  toward 
art  in  our  time.  There  used  to  be  a  time  in 
America  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
when  people  did  come  in  off  Broadway  and 
pay  good  money  to  look  at  a  single  picture 
of  a  battle  scene  and  marvel  at  its  excitement 
and  what  they  took  for  the  realism  of  its  de- 
tail. But  art  and  the  penny  arcade  have  not 
been  on  speaking  terms  for  a  long  while  in 
this  country  because  we  have  all  had  it  dinned 
into  our  ears  from  childhood  that  unless  it's 
serious  it  is  not  art. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  be  pedantic  about 
an  art  whose  most  despised  enemy  is  pedantry, 
let's  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  attributes  of 
graphic  humor. 

Gags  and  Ghouls  and  Fantasies 

The  most  common  type  of  graphic  humor 
is,  I  suppose,  the  so-called  "gag"  car- 
toon with  which  our  lives  are  somewhat 
dubiously  gladdened.  You  will  find  them  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post;  you  will  also  find 
them  in  the  Saturday  Review,  in  Colliers,  and 
mixed  in  with  the  comic  strips  in  your  daily 
paper.  You  will  find  them  at  their  most 
sophisticated  (if  not  always  their  funniest)  in 
the  New  Yorker. 

Let's  take  an  example:  there  appeared  in 
the  New  Yorker  a  couple  of  years  ago  a  draw- 
ing by  Peter  Arno,  surely  a  top-flight  car- 
toonist and  a  first-class  draftsman,  in  which  a 
man  and  a  woman  are  in  a  darkened  and  ob- 
viously fairly  luxurious  bar.  The  woman, 
who  is  pretty  and  vacant-faced,  is  sitting  on  a 
barstool  and  the  man  is  obviously  addressing 
himself  to  the  bartender.  "Kill  her  up,"  he 
says. 

Gag  cartoons  like  this  one  are  possible  to 
describe:  you  can  tell  what  the  pictures  look 
like,  and  still  have  them  funny.  That  is,  the 
picture  is  merely  the  illustration  for  the  gag. 
The  situation  which  it  describes  pictorially 
can  also  be  described  verbally.  W  hen  I  say 
this  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the  artistry 
of  the  best  of  the  gag  cartoonists;  a  few  of 
them  like  Arno  and  George  Price  are  among 
the  best  draftsmen  now  working  in  America 
(and  I  mean  to  include  the  so-called  serious 
painters  as  well).  But  the  gag  cartoon  is  pri- 
marily a  literary  and  not  a  visual  trick,  and 
that  is  why  most  illustrators  of  gags  depend 
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on  other  people  to  supply  them  with  ideas. 

Another  kind  of  cartoonist  is  the  illus- 
trator of  the  outlandish,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  practitioner  today  is  probably 
Charles  Addams.  He  has  become  famous  not 
only  as  the  depictor  of  broken  down  nine- 
teenth-century architecture  but  as  a  depictor 
of  the  ghoulish  and  the  macabre.  Addams  has 
very  few  imitators;  it  is  not  that  his  style  of 
drawing  is  especially  personal,  though  he  too, 
as  you  could  see  if  you  were  to  look  at  the 
original  of  one  of  his  drawings,  handles  a  wash 
with  great  skill;  but  he  has  invented  a  world 
of  humorous  evil,  peopled  by  ghouls,  in  which 
there  is  just  enough  appeal  to  the  grains  of 
sadism  and  masochism  in  all  of  us  to  call  forth 
an  uneasy  laughter. 

Charles  Addams  has  a  very  special  appeal 
to  children,  a  species  whose  skeletal 
emotions  have  not  yet  been  locked  in 
the  closet  of  respectability  and  custom.  He  is 
something  of  a  gag  cartoonist  on  occasion, 
but  he  is  more  of  a  fantasist.  Unlike  most  gag 
cartoons,  his  lose  something  in  being  de- 
scribed. His  drawings  have  a  ludicrous  and 
uneasy  charm,  but  they  lack  bite,  and  if  you 
will  compare  them  with  the  Capriccios  of 
Goya— which  were,  in  a  way,  Charles  Ad- 
damses  in  the  eighteenth  century— you  will 
see  what  a  real  fantasist  whose  emotions  about 
human  cruelty  and  stupidity  have  fierce  in- 
tensity can  do.  The  comparison  is,  I  admit, 
unfair,  and  I  mention  it  only  to  demonstrate 
the  contrast  between  the  bemused  illustrator 
of  the  ghoulish  and  the  passionate  satirist  of 
the  world  of  evil. 

There  is  still  another  category  of  humor- 
ous drawing— the  humorous  illustrator.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  endearing  of  all  the 
humorous  artists,  for  he  is  an  interpreter 
who  puts  into  visual  terms  what  we  would 
like  to  be  able  to  conjure  up  for  ourselves 
from  the  written  word.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  example  of  this  kind  of  artist  than 
Teniel  and  his  drawings  for  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land. They  are  not  only  humorous  in  their 
own  right,  but  they  are  genuinely  imaginative 
interpretation  of  a  genuinely  imaginative 
text.  They  are,  furthermore,  so  absolutely 
right  for  the  text  that  they  have  become  in- 
separable from  it  in  most  people's  minds.  It 
is  impossible  to  think  of  Alice  and  her  friends 
and  tin  furious  world  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  looking  glass  without  seeing  it  exactly  as 
Teniel  saw  it.  There  is  no  better  proof  of 
this  than  the  failures  that  many  publishers 
have  encountered  in  trying  to  present  up-to- 
date  versions  of  Alice.  The  illustrations  of 
the  new  editions  may  be  charming,  imagina- 
tive,  and  colorful— but  Teniel's  world  and 
Alice's  are  inseparable. 

Finally  there  are  the  literary  men  who  also 
draw.  America's  best  known  example  in  this 
category  is  James  Thurber,  who  writes  extra- 
ordinarily well  and  who,  be  it  said,  draws 
abominably  if  entertainingly.  Better  exam- 
ples, if  not  American  ones,  are  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray,  and  George  DuMaurier 
(who  illustrated  his  own  Trilby  and  was  a 
cartoonist  for  Punch).  Our  own  current  ex- 
ample of  a  humorous  artist  who  is  basically  a 
writer  is  Walt  Kelly,  the  creator  of  Pogo. 

There  is  in  England  now  a  writer,  Osbert 
Lancaster,  who  is  also  a  first  rate  illustrator. 
He  is  the  author  of  Draynefleet  Revisited,  a 
delicious  satire  on  historical  research  and 
writing,  on  archaeology  and  on  sociology. 
Several  years  ago  Lancaster  was  in  New  York 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  him 
to  Steinberg,  whom  he  considers  the  greatest 
graphic  artist  alive.  Later  I  asked  Steinberg 
how  he  liked  him.  "Very  nice  fellow,"  he  said. 
"But  he's  not  a  visual  man,  he's  a  literary 
man.  He  draws  very  well  but  he  sees  every- 
thing in  literary  terms,  not  in  visual  terms." 
This  is  the  almost  invariable  quality  of  the 
literary  man  who  also  draws;  he  is  the  inter- 
preter of  what  he  writes,  he  is  not  an  inter- 
preter of  what  he  sees,  or,  to  put  it  another 
way  he  thinks  with  his  mind  and  not  with 
his  retina. 

The  Visual  Punster 

Steinberg  cannot  be  pigeonholed  in  any 
of  the  categories  I  have  mentioned;  he 
is  something  of  all  of  them  but  a  good 
deal  more  than  any  of  them.  He  is  primarily 
a  visual  and  not  a  word-minded  man.  He  is 
occasionally  a  gag  cartoonist,  but  rarely  will 
you  discover  a  drawing  of  his  that  depends 
on  a  caption  for  its  humor.  Indeed  in  his 
first  book,  All  in  Line,  there  are  only  two  or 
three  that  actually  needed  captions  to  tell 
their  story;  in  his  second  book.  The  Art  of 
Living,  none  of  the  drawings  has  a  caption. 
It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  when  the 
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exhibition  experts  of  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation were  assembling  a  group  ol  Amer 
ican  cartoons  to  se  nd  to  Paris  during  the  war 
they  found  that  the  Steinbergs  were  the  only 
ones  ol  which  they  could  be  sin  e.  There  was 
no  problem  ol  translating  the  gag  lines  into 
a  foreign  language;  the  situations  that  the 
drawings  depit  ted  were  uot  dependent  on  any 
familiarity  with  local  lore;  their  humor  or 
their  satire  was  built  in  terms  of  human  situa- 
tions with  universal  overtones  stated  graph- 
ically in  a  language  that  is  common  to  all  of 
the  W  estern  nations. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  anything 
simple  about  Steinberg  or  that  anybody  can 
understand  his  drawings.  Indeed  there  are  a 
good  many  people  who  find  them  intensely 
distasteful,  and  like  most  really  original 
artists  for  whom  one  acquires  a  taste  by  be- 
coming familiar  with  their  work,  Steinberg 
is  continually  leaving  his  admirers  behind. 
He  is  amused  or  impressed,  delighted  or  dis- 
gusted by  a  w  hole  newr  range  of  visual  experi- 
ence and  he  is  nil  on  a  new  excursion.  But 
always  there  are  a  lew  basic  qualities  in  his 
work  that  are  constant.  To  understand  those 
one  does  not  need  to  know  Steinberg's  his- 
tory, but  it  helps. 

Steinberg  was  born  in  Romania  in  1914, 
or  forty  years  ago,  and  in  1932  he  went 
to  the  university  in  Milan  to  study  archi- 
tecture. He  received  his  diploma  in  1 940,  and 
as  he  was  Jewish  and  anti-Fascist  he  got  out 
of  Italy  to  come  to  America,  and  wound  up  in 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  Life  first  pub- 
lished his  drawings  here,  and  then  his  work, 
began  to  appear  in  the  New  Yorker,  with 
which  he  is  usually  identified.  He  moved  to 
the  U.  S.  A.  in  1942  and  joined  the  Navy  in 
1943.  He  was  commissioned  and  assigned  to 
the  job  of  teaching  Chinese  guerrillas  how  to 
blow  up  bridges,  and  for  a  year  he  flew  back 
and  forth  over  the  hump  from  India  to  China 
supervising  the  transportation  of  explosives. 
Then  General  Donovan  of  the  OSS  decided 
that  he  wanted  him  and  dispatched  him  first 
to  North  Africa  and  then  to  Italy.  He  got  out 
of  the  Navy  in  1946  and  since  then  has  been 
living  in  New  York. 

There  are  several  clues  to  Steinberg's  art 
in  this  brief  biography.  The  first,  and  in  some 
ways  the  most  important,  is  his  training  as 
an  architect.   The  second  is  his  deep  seated 


revulsion  against  any  person  or  any  govern- 
ment that  sets  itself  up  as  Mussolini  did  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  morals  and  the  enemy  of  per- 
sonal freedom.  The  third  and  fourth  are 
inherent  in  the  assignments  that  he  per- 
formed lor  the  Navy  (he  is  a  man  of  courage) 
and  for  the  OSS,  which  snatched  him  for 
service  where  general  intelligence  was  so 
highly  prized. 

Let's  take  these  clues  in  order.  First,  the 
architectural  training.  Steinberg  is  a 
J  trained  draftsman  with  an  appetite  for 
ornament  and  a  tremendous  skill  in  drawing 
it.  His  preoccupation  with  architectural  sub- 
jects is  too  obvious  to  need  more  than  just 
a  mention,  but  how  many  of  the  people  who 
look  at  his  drawings  and  enjoy  them  have 
any  idea  what  an  extraordinary  understand- 
ing of  architecture  he  has  or  what  delight  he 
takes  in  it?  His  draftsmanship  goes  a  great 
deal  further  than  that.  Beneath  his  almost 
automatic  distortion  and  simplification  of  the 
human  figure,  for  example,  is  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  how  the  figure  works, 
i  ts  articulations  and  subtleties. 

The  second  clue  in  Steinberg's  life— his 
revulsion  against  authority  as  it  is  embodied 
in  the  popular  hero  or  in  the  state— explains 
an  important  segment  of  the  subjects  with 
which  he  treats.  He  dislikes  histrionics,  and 
many  of  his  drawings  sharply  satirize  those 
who  take  unto  themselves  the  attributes  of 
pomp.  He  delights  in  drawing  equestrian 
statues  of  mustachioed  generals,  and  to  carry 
this  satire  of  officialdom  a  step  further,  he 
makes  visual  parodies  of  official  documents  in 
the  most  elegant  but  meaningless  script,  com- 
plete with  red  seals  and  sometimes  (  tests  and 
red  ribbons.  But  (and  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  "lake  diplomas."  as  he  calls  them)  the 
satire  that  he  makes  with  his  pen  is  also  an 
object  of  very  real  elegance  and  style  in  its 
own  right.  Fven  the  most  satirical  drawings 
of  our  modes  and  mot  es  are  the  products  of 
a  man  to  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  draw  any- 
thing, because  there  is  design  and  pattern  in 
everything  and  everything  is  either  alive  or 
related  to  life— a  house,  a  horse,  a  railroad 
station,  a  bejeweled  woman  or  a  bejeweled 
taxi  cab  or  a  bejeweled  cowboy,  a  street  sign 
or  a  baroque  facade,  a  landscape  or  a  gondola. 

One  is  likely,  I  think,  to  associate  the 
satirist    with     bitterness.     Steinberg    is  a 
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satirist,  all  right,  but  he  is  a  wryly  amused 
man  with  a  strong  sense  of  justice.  He  is, 
as  I  have  said,  a  suspicious  man— suspi- 
cious of  sham  and  fortuitous  exhibitions  of 
virtue  as  well  as  of  evil,  suspicious  of  the 
motives  of  those  who  set  themselves  up  as 
paragons  of  anything.  He  is  a  man  who  ad- 
mires humility  but  despises  a  show  of 
humility.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  entertained 
by  human  fallibility  as  long  as  it  does  not  do 
anyone  else  dirt  or  offend  any  man's  inherent 
dignity.  Steinberg  is  a  moralist  every  bit  as 
much  as  he  is  a  satirist.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
such  thing  as  satire  that  is  not  moral.  The 
purpose  and  function  of  satire  are  to  disci- 
pline morals  or  manners  and  the  sword  in 
its  hand  is  ridicule.  But  to  call  Steinberg  a 
satirist  is  to  call  him  by  only  part  of  his 
name. 

Satire  comes  easily  to  him;  he  has  an  eye 
which  seems  to  focus  almost  automatically 
OP.  \hr  pretentious,  but  he  also  has  an  eye 


that  transforms  any  object  it  lights  upon  into 
a  drawing.  Aside  from  this  he  is  that  very 
rare  species— a  "visual  wit."  There  are  many 
of  his  drawings  that  can  only  be  accounted  for 
in  this  way.  You  may  know  his  drawings  of  a 
drawing  that  is  drawing  its  own  picture,  a 
hand  holding  a  pen  that  is  drawing  the  face 
on  the  figure  of  which  the  hand  is  a  part. 

As  you  see,  this  visual  pun,  for  that's  what 
it  is,  cannot  be  described  in  words.  Perhaps 
a  better  name  for  it  would  be  a  visual  epi- 
gram. It  is  the  product  of  a  mind  that  thinks 
with  its  eyes. 

Steinberg  is  a  serious  artist,  as  serious  as 
any  I  know,  and  long  after  the  satire  in  many 
of  his  drawings  will  have  lost  its  point  (for 
much  of  the  satire  is  directed  at  passing  fads), 
the  wit  of  his  eye,  the  ebullient  quality  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  seemingly  limitless 
invention  of  his  pen  will,  I  feel  confident, 
mark  him  as  one  of  the  few  first-rate  artists 
of  our  time. 


Steinberg's  America 


Las  Vegas 
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They're  called  the  Kalmuks  and  some  people  believe  they  are  the 
descendants  of  Genghis  Khan's  Golden  Horde.  For  300  years  they 
lived  in  Russia,  but  today  the  largest  Kalmuk  settlement  in  the 
world  is  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  and  Leonard  Borman  is  their  shepherd. 


Philadelphia's  Lost  Tribe 


Mary  Roche 


IN  the  early  hours  of  the  first  Sunday  in 
January  1953,  twelve  men  and  women 
were  under  arrest  in  a  Philadelphia 
police  station  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  con- 
duct. They  looked  like  Chinese,  more  or  less. 
Except  for  one  man,  the  youngest  of  the  lot, 
they  spoke  no  English.  Only  one  thing  was 
clear:  they  were  not  American  citizens. 

For  some  time  they  jabbered  excitedly 
among  themselves.  Finally  their  spokesman 
managed  to  get  across  a  collective  request: 
would  the  police  send  for  a  man  named 
Borman? 

The  desk  sergeant  was  agreeable  to  any- 
thing that  might  clear  up  the  confusion. 
He  ordered  two  patrolmen  to  take  the  young 
man  and  one  of  the  women  to  get  in  touch 
with  their  friend,  Borman.  The  rest  were 
herded  into  jail,  the  men  on  one  side,  the 
women  on  the  other. 

The  sun  was  just  coming  up  when  the 
police  car  returned  with  a  stocky  brown- 
haired  American  in  his  late  twenties,  wearing 
horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  was  not  a  lawyer, 
he  told  the  sergeant,  but  he  would  represent 
the  foreigners  before  the  judge. 

They  were  lined  up  for  questioning  again, 
this  time  by  officers  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  through  an  inter- 
preter who  discovered  that  some  of  them 
spoke  French.  Alien  registration  cards  were 
called  for,  but  only  one  man  had  his  with  him. 

When  that  round  of  questioning  was  over, 
two  police  vans  took  the  whole  crew  to  an- 
other station  house  where  they  were  put  in 


jail  again  to  wait  for  the  judge.  Theirs  was 
the  first  case  of  the  morning.  One  by  one 
the  defendants  were  called  out  by  name. 

"That's  you,"  said  Borman,  prodding  each 
in  turn.  Hardly  any  of  them  recognized  their 
names  as  the  clerk  stumbled  over  the  sylla- 
bles: "Bajan  Kolinkinev,  Djangar  Mucharaew, 
Otchon  Nilsironow.  .  .  ." 

The  court  asked  one  of  the  policemen  in- 
volved in  the  arrest  to  explain  the  charge. 

A  round  2:00  a.m.,  he  reported,  the  station 
f\  got  a  couple  of  phone  calls  complain- 
/  %  ing  about  noise  coming  from  a  house 
on  New  Market  Street.  He  and  five  or  six 
fellow  officers  went  over  to  investigate. 

"Nobody  could  talk  English,"  he  said. 
"That's  a  tough  neighborhood  over  there. 
Lots  of  foreigners." 

"How  far  away  could  you  hear  the  noise?" 
asked  the  judge. 

"Well,  we  didn't  hear  so  much  till  we  got 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs." 

"What  was  going  on?" 

"A  party.  They  were  playing  the  phono- 
graph and  singing.  Not  singing  exactly— hum- 
ming. Some  kind  of  queer  music." 

"Were  they  dancing?" 

"No.  Just  sitting  around." 

"Any  drinking?" 

"Not  when  we  got  there.  But  Ave  found 
some  empty  beer  bottles  in  the  kitchen." 

The  judge  turned  impatiently  to  the  dis- 
trict captain.  "Can't  sec  that  you  have  much 
of  a  charge  here." 
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The  captain  w  as  v  isibly  embarrassed.  "The 
immigration  officers  have  a  charge,  your 
honor."  he  said.  But  the  immigration  officers 
were  not  in  the  courtroom. 

Apologetically,  the  judge  turned  to  Bor- 
man:  I  guess  there's  no  reason  to  hold  these 
people  any  longer.  But— off  the  record— I'm 
curious.  Who  are  they?  How  long  have  they 
been  here?" 

About  a  year."  said  Borman.  "They're 
Kalmuks." 

The  judge  did  not  look  enlightened,  so 
Borman  went  on:  "Displaced  Persons,  from 
Russia." 

From  Russia?"  asked  the  judge,  scanning 
the  line-up  of  oriental  faces. 

They're  descended  from  Mongols  who 
migrated  to  Russia  three  hundred  years  ago," 
Borman  explained.  "But  they're  anti-Com- 
munists and  Buddhists.  The  Soviets  made  it 
tough  for  them." 

"Well,"  said  the  judge,  "you'd  better  warn 
them  about  making  too  much  noise  late  at 
night." 

Next  day  the  Kalmuks  had  to  make  amends 
for  forgetting  to  take  their  alien  registration 
cards  when  they  were  hustled  off  to  the  police 
station.  Their  case  was  Philadelphia's  first 
violation  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 

'  Iction  Anthropology" 

A  s  far  as  anyone  has  been  able  to  find 
/%  out,  the  largest  concentration  of  Kal- 
/  %  muks  in  the  world  today  is  in  Phila- 
delphia; and  Leonard  Borman  is  their 
self-appointed  shepherd.  Neither  the  Kal- 
muks nor  any  government  agency  pays  him 
lor  his  work  w  hich  includes  serving  alternately 
as  athletic  manager,  legal  adviser,  purchasing 
agent,  youth  counselor,  social  secretary, 
amanuensis,  and  marriage  mender.  One  day 
he  expec  ts  to  write  a  thesis  about  it  which 
he  hopes  w  ill  earn  him  a  doc  tor's  degree  in 
anthropology  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  describes  himself  as  an  "action  anthro- 
pologist"—a  term  he  is  called  upon  to  define 
almost  as  often  as  he  is  asked,  "Who  are  the 
Kalmuks?" 

"  'Action'  is  a  way  of  putting  anthropology 
to  work,"  Borman  explains.  "It's  what  clinical 
medicine  is  to  biology.  You  make  use  of 
w  hat  you  know  to  help  people  who  need  help 
and  you   leant   something  in   the-  process- 
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something  that  adds  to  the  general  store  of 
knowledge." 

His  profession  is  not  overcrowded.  Right 
now  there  are  only  three  full-time  action 
anthropologists  in  the  country,  and  all  of 
them  are  students  of  the  man  who  thought 
up  the  idea— Dr.  Sol  Tax,  professor  of  anthro- 
pology and  associate  dean  of  social  sciences  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Traditionally,  an  anthropologist  is  not  sup- 
posed to  help.  But  five  or  six  years  ago  Dr. 
Tax  began  to  take  a  different  point  of  view. 
"If  a  man  is  drowning,"  he  reflected,  "and 
another  man  comes  along  and  does  not  try 
to  pull  him  out,  he  is  doing  something  by  not 
doing  anything."  In  1951  he  read  a  paper 
on  his  new  concept  to  the  American  Anthro- 
pological Society,  and  seminars  in  "action" 
have  since  become  part  of  the  curriculum  at 
Chicago. 

IT  was  Tax  who  steered  Borman  toward 
the  Kalmuks.  In  the  spring  of  1952  the 
new  DPs  were  giving  resettlement  agen- 
cies a  rather  rough  time  and  it  looked 
as  if  there  might  be  a  job  open  for  one  of 
Tax's  students.  Borman  had  just  finished  his 
master's  thesis  and  was  looking  around  for  a 
likely  field.  The  Kalmuks  sounded  promising, 
so  Borman  took  off  for  Philadelphia  and 
looked  up  the  Kalmuk  resettlement  worker, 
a  young  Russian  who  was  a  DP  himself. 

The  anthropologist  did  not  have  to  wait 
long  to  see  action.  His  first  morning  in 
Philadelphia  he  found  himself  shoved  into 
a  police  emergency  wagon  along  with  the 
Russian  and  a  pregnant  Kalmuk  woman  who 
seemed  about  to  have  a  miscarriage.  The 
Russian  had  asked  the  police  for  an  ambu- 
lance, but  the  police  had  chosen  a  faster 
method.  It  was  the  academic  Borman's  first 
ride  behind  bars. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Russian  left  town, 
his  duties  officially  finished,  and  Borman  was 
on  his  own.  The  prospective  job  never  came 
through  but  he  stayed  anyway,  and  the  Kal- 
muks kept  him  busy.  Before  long  he  was 
discovered  by  Francis  Bosworth,  director  of 
the  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  the  local 
Quaker  settlement  house  that  had  accepted 
secondary  sponsorship  for  the  Kalmuks  in 
Philadelphia.  Bosworth  invited  Borman  to 
take  his  meals  at  the  Guild  to  ease  his  budget, 
and,  several  months  later,  obtained  a  grant 
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for  the  Guild  from  the  East  European  Fund 
which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  work. 

Telling  the  Kalmuks'  story  to  people  who 
have  never  heard  it  is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  to  help  them,  Borman  has  decided.  He 
has  plenty  of  prospects:  scarcely  one  American 
in  ten  thousand  knows  anything  about  them. 
Even  a  physical  anthropologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  confused  them  with 
the  Kallikaks,  a  famous  family  of  mental 
defectives. 

"Most  Europeans  seem  to  know  about 
them,"  Borman  says.  "Even  the  British.  I 
guess  they  can  see  over  into  Asia.  We  can't." 

The  Kalmuk  Odyssey 

Newspaper  stories  often  identify  the  Kal- 
muks as  descendants  of  Genghis 
Khan's  Golden  Horde— a  claim  that 
would  be  hard  to  prove  one  way  or  the  other. 
Certainly  they  stem  from  the  Mongol  tribes 
who  once  roamed  the  Sinkiang  province  of 
Western  China.  In  the  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury—about the  same  time  that  a  group  of 
Dutch  traders  bought  Manhattan  Island  from 
the  Indians— they  migrated  to  Southern  Rus- 
sia, bringing  with  them  their  religion:  the 
Lamaist  Buddhism  of  Tibet.  They  settled  in 
the  steppes  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian,  and  some  of  their  descendants  were 
still  there  at  the  start  of  World  War  II. 

In  the  centuries  between,  there  were  two 
mass  departures  of  these  people  from  their 
adopted  land.  The  first  was  in  1771  when 
300,000  of  them  set  out  on  the  disastrous 
journey  back  to  China  described  by  Thomas 
de  Quincy  in  "Revolt  of  the  Tartars."  Not 
more  than  25,000  ever  reached  Mongolia,  and 
one  group  was  left  behind  at  the  very  start- 
stranded,  so  the  story  goes,  because  the  Volga 
thawed  earlier  than  they  had  figured.  It  was 
at  this  time,  according  to  one  theory,  that 
the  group  remaining  in  Russia  acquired  the 
name  "Kalmuk,"  a  Turkic  word  meaning 
"remnant."  (It  is  also  spelled  Kalmuck,  Cal- 
muck,  and  by  the  Russians,  Kalmyck.) 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  later,  after  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917,  about  1,200 
Kalmuks  from  the  Don  region— where  they 
had  served  and  lost  with  the  Cossacks— man- 
aged to  escape  across  the  Black  Sea  to  Turkey, 
and  moved  on  from  there  to  Bulgaria,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  France. 


The  Kalmuks  left  in  Russia  were  steadily 
hounded  by  the  Soviet  government  as 
"counter-revolutionaries."  Their  churches 
were  burned;  their  farms,  collectivized;  and 
their  intellectuals,  liquidated.  There  was  a 
brief  letup  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Kalmuk  Autonomous  Socialist  Soviet  Repub- 
lic in  1922;  then  in  1943,  that  republic -com- 
prising about  300,000  people— was  dissolved 
by  decree  and  all  Kalmuks  were  declared  dan- 
gerous to  the  state. 

"Between  the  Russian  Bolshevism  and  the 
German  Nazism,"  one  Kalmuk  wrote  of  his 
people,  "they  found  themselves  as  the  red 
hot  iron  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil." 
Many  fled  with,  or  were  captured  by,  the 
retreating  German  armies— only  to  end  up  in 
forced  labor  camps  where  their  non-Aryan 
features  did  not  help  them  any.  Those  who 
had  spent  the  previous  twenty  years  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  Bulgaria  found  themselves  in  the 
same  camps.  After  the  war,  nearly  a  thousand 
were  rounded  up  and  put  into  Displaced  Per- 
sons camps  near  Munich— and  there  they 
stayed  for  the  next  six  years. 

By  the  summer  of  1951  the  Kalmuk  DPs 
had  become  known  as  "the  people  for  whom 
there  is  no  room  under  the  sun."  The  United 
States,  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  most 
South  American  countries  had  refused  them 
entry  as  "Asiatics."  But  a  sympathetic  Ameri- 
can group  called  the  Kalmuk  Resettlement 
Committee  was  pushing  an  appeal  for  the 
admission  of  one  Kalmuk  couple,  the  Remi- 
lovs,  for  permanent  residence  here  as  "mem- 
bers of  the  white  race"  or  "Europeans." 

The  case  had  been  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General,  but  no  one  was  optimistic  about  its 
immediate  prospects.  Suddenly  on  July  28  a 
ruling  was  announced:  the  Remilovs,  likewise 
all  Kalmuks,  were  Europeans  and  thus  admis- 
sible. 

Recognizing  that  the  Kalmuks  would 
have  their  problems  no  matter  where 
they  went,  the  International  Refugee- 
Organization  set  up  a  fund  of  $182,000  for 
their  resettlement— the  only  fund  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  Displaced  Persons  pro- 
gram. The  Tolstoy  Foundation  and  the 
Church  World  Service  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  provided 
the  necessary  assurances  and  took  charge  ol 
se  ttling  them  in  the  United  States 
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For  the  next  twelve  months  these  agencies 
leaped  from  one  crisis  to  another.  "Utter 
improvisation."  is  the  way  the  Church 
World  Service  Director  Roland  Elliott  de- 
scribes the  whirlwind  operation  ol  Kalmuk 
rest  it  lenient.  "Alter  the  years  of  work  it  took 
to  get  them  declared  eligible,"  he  says,  "it 
seemed  as  if  they  began  to  arrive  on  the  next 
boat." 

The  Kalmuks  in  America 

Actually  the  first  couple  did  not  land 
f\  until  the  end  of  Oc  tober  1951.  But  by 
/  m  February  1952  a  total  of  571  had  come 
here,  to  be  followed  by  ten  or  twenty  strays 
the  following  year. 

An  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  settle 
about  a  hundred  of  them  on  ranches  in  New 
Mexico,  on  the  theory  (which  later  proved 
inaccurate)  that  most  of  them  had  been  farm- 
ers and  herdsmen  in  Europe.  Within  a  few 
months  they  were  clamoring  to  go  back  East. 
Thev  were  lonesome,  too  widely  dispersed 
in  that  state  of  long  distances. 

The  happiest  arrangements  grew  out  of 
Kalmuk  friendships  with  Russians  they  had 
known  as  fellow  DPs.  About  150  found  jobs 
and  homes  through  friends  in  the  large  Rus- 
sian community  around  Farmingdale,  New 
fersey.  Others  got  in  touch  with  Russian 
friends  in  Philadelphia,  arid  by  midsummer 
that  city  had  more  Kalmuks  than  any  other 
place  in  the  country— about  350.  Some  fifty 
others  found  jobs  and  homes  on  their  own  in 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  while  a  very  small 
number  made  their  way  individually  to  other 
cities. 

Fven  to  the  generalizing  Western  eye,  in- 
dividual Kalmuks  vary  considerably  in  looks. 
A  few  could  almost  pass  for  Slavs,  testifying 
to  mixed  marriages  over  the  past  three  cen- 
turies. But  some  have  the  lean  faces,  promi- 
nent cheek  bones,  and  even  the  pointed 
mustaches  of  the  Tartar  horsemen  in  antique 
Chinese  paintings.  Others  have  the  full,  fleshy 
I  k  es  of  sculptured  Buddhas.  Their  skin  tones 
vary  from  the  pale  creamy  complexion  of  the 
young  girls  to  the  weathered  yellow  of  the 
men  who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  in 
ri"  open. 

not  very  hard  to  find  the  Kalmuks 
in  Philadelphia,"  Leonard  Borman  wrote  to 
his  colleagues  in  Chicago,   "fust  walk  down 
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Fail  mount  Avenue  between  Sixth  and  Sev- 
enth Streets.  If  you  don't  see  them  lined  up 
in  front  of  the  houses  there,  try  Sylvia's 
Luncheonette  on  the  corner  of  Seventh.  If 
none  are  sitting  in  the  booths  drinking  soda, 
or  playing  the  juke  box  or  the  pin  ball  ma- 
chine, look  on  the  steps  of  the  corner  grocery 
across  the  street.  Just  about  everyone  else  is 
out  there  too,  at  one  time  or  another— the 
Puerto  Ricans,  Negroes,  Russians,  Poles, 
Ukranians.  If  English  is  the  only  language 
you  speak,  you  probably  won't  manage  too 
well." 

Between  appointments  with  lawyers,  real- 
estate  agents,  and  soccer-team  managers,  Bor- 
man spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  wandering 
around  these  neighborhood  hangouts  in  an 
apparently  aimless  mood.  He  drifts  off  to  the 
movies  with  some  of  the  young  Kalmuk  men 
or  sits  up  and  talks  with  them  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Like  many  people 
who  do  not  keep  regular  office  hours,  the 
only  time  he  is  positively  off  duty  is  when  he 
is  asleep. 

Instead  of  moving  to  the  settlement  house, 
he  has  kept  his  furnished  room  because  he 
feels  its  first-floor-front  location  is  ideal  for 
his  mission.  He  could  hardly  be  more  acces- 
sible to  the  Kalmuks  if  he  pitched  a  tent  in 
the  middle  of  Fairmount  Avenue,  and  they 
make  the  most  of  it. 

"It's  got  so  I  can  tell  which  Kalmuk  is 
at  the  window  by  the  way  he  knocks,"  he  said 
recently.  "Some  of  them  whistle,  some  tap 
on  the  glass  with  a  key.  You  can  open  the 
window  from  the  outside,  so  if  I'm  not  there 
they  toss  in  notes." 

On  two  occasions  when  the  Kalmuks  have 
been  particularly  grateful  for  his  services  they 
have  presented  him  with  a  gift  of  dubious 
value  to  a  non-housekeeping  bachelor— a 
pound  of  butter. 

Babel  in  Philadelphia 

The  Kalmuks'  language  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  they  speak  so 
many— but  not  everybody  the  same 
ones.  The  majority  know  Russian,  but  some 
of  the  older  generation  speak  only  Kalmuk— 
a  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  which  in- 
cludes Mongol,  Turkish,  Finnish,  Magyar, 
and  numerous  others.  Many  of  the  young 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  Hungarian, 
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German,  and  French  along  with  Russian  and 
Fairly  good  Knglish.  Today  the  use  of  Kalmuk 
is  dwindling,  and  Kalmuk  leaders  are  wonder- 
ing how  to  encourage  better  English  and  still 
keep  their  traditional  tongue  from  becoming 
a  forgotten  language. 

Neither  Soviet  and  Nazi  oppression,  nor 
t ho  DP  camps,  nor  the  Philadelphia  slums 
seem  to  have  dampened  the  Kalmuks'  vitality. 
Employers  have  found  them  industrious,  and 
alter  two  years  in  this  country— judging  by 
the  Kalmuk  homes  Borman  took  me  to  visit 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey— their  indus- 
try has  begun  to  pay  off. 

Mr.  Purgaew,  a  stocky  Kalmuk  in  his  late 
fifties,  looked  like  the  happiest  man  alive  the 
day  we  stopped  the  car  to  speak  to  him  on  a 
country  road  near  Freewood  Acres.  He  chat- 
tered gaily  in  Russian  while  our  Kalmuk 
interpreter  gave  us  the  gist  of  his  greeting. 

"He  has  just  bought  a  car  and  he  wants 
us  to  see  it.  His  house  is  down  the  road  a 
bit.  His  wife  is  there  and  he'll  be  right 
home." 

m  m/  Te  drove  on  past  the  flat,  sandy  fields 
%  \  I  and  thin  woods  of  scrub  pine  until  we 

y  f  came  to  a  property  marked  off  with  a 
rustic  post-and-rail  fence.  Set  well  back  from 
the  road  was  a  little  red  clapboard  house  with 
white  trim,  probably  built  originally  as  a 
summer  cottage.  At  the  end  of  the  drive  stood 
a  1935  Chevrolet,  the  paint  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  wear.  Its  new  owner  returned  shortly, 
still  beaming,  and  toting  a  quart  bottle  of 
beer.  Had  we  seen  his  car? 

"Yes,  indeed.  Can  he  drive  it?" 

"Not  yet,  but  he  will  learn." 

Proudly,  he  leaned  back  and  jiggled  an 
imaginary  steering  wheel,  talking  in  rapid 
sentences  and  ending  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

"When  he  has  learned  to  drive  this  car," 
giggled  the  interpreter,  "he  will  buy  a 
Cadillac!"  More  seriously,  Mr.  Purgaew  ac- 
knowledged: "We  are  still  poor.  It  takes 
time."  But  he  left  the  impression  that  time 
was  the  only  obstacle  he  saw  between  him  and 
abundance. 

One  evening  in  Philadelphia  we  called  on 
the  Batinow  family  who  live  in  one  of  the 
three-story  red-brick  row  houses  with  low 
marble  steps  that  line  block  alter  block  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  Batinows  had  bought 
the  house,  Borman  said,  six  or  seven  months 


after  they  came  here.  At  the  curb,  glistening 
under  the  street  light,  was  the  family  car, 
a  1954  Plymouth  in  a  racy  shade  of  terra  cotta. 
As  we  walked  down  the  narrow  hall  past 
the  front  parlor,  I  saw  a  television  set. 

Gathered  in  the  back  parlor  was  the  entire 
household:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Batinow,  a  digni- 
fied, vigorous-looking  couple  in  their  sixties; 
two  grown  sons;  one  daughter-in-law;  one 
daughter;  her  husband;  and  three  small  chil- 
dren. Borman  told  me  later  that  Mrs. 
Batinow  was  the  only  adult  in  the  family 
without  a  paid  job.  She  has  to  stay  home 
to  take  care  of  the  grandchildren. 

The  next  room,  where  the  women  served 
us  coffee  and  pastry,  was  presumably  the 
kitchen  since  it  contained  a  large  electric 
refrigerator,  a  counter-top  range,  and  a 
double  cabinet  sink,  all  recent  models.  But 
the  papered  walls  and  gleaming  tidiness  gave 
it  the  dressed-up  air  of  an  electric-appliance 
showroom. 

"How  do  they  do  it?"  I  asked  Borman 
after  we  left,  remembering  that  less  than 
three  years  before  the  Batinows  had  been 
without  a  home  and  a  country. 

Counting  up  their  respective  jobs  and  prob- 
able wages,  Borman  figured  the  total  family 
income  must  be  around  $12,000  a  year.  That 
is  somewhat  above  the  average,  he  admitted. 
But  the  Batinow  family  pattern  is  typical. 

Large,  three-generation  households  are  the 
rule  and  almost  everybody  works  including 
the  young  mothers.  The  men  work  as  labor- 
ers, on  construction  jobs  at  Levittown,  or  in 
New  Jersey  carpet  mills;  the  women,  in  dress 
factories  or  food-processing  plants.  Individu- 
ally they  make  between  $40  and  $80  a  week, 
but  when  their  wages  are  pooled,  family  totals 
mount  up.  In  some  families  everything  is 
turned  in  to  the  elders  who  manage  family 
finances  and  dole  out  allowances.  (Borman 
discovered  Mrs.  Batinow  also  guards  the  key 
to  the  Plymouth.) 

The  Worship  of  tJie  Lord  Buddha 

Another  day  Borman  took  me  to  visit  a 
f\  little  red  brick  house  on  Olive  Street. 
/  %  We  walked  through  a  barren  hallway 
to  a  dingy  kitchen  where  a  heavy-set  old 
Kalmuk  was  stirring  something  on  a  big  old- 
fashioned  stove.  He  motioned  us  to  go  up- 
stairs. 
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On  the  second  floor  everything  was  bright 
and  new.  I  was  ushered  toward  the  front 
room  whic  h  had  just  been  redecorated.  From 
the  outside  the  room  seemed  empty  of  furni- 
ture except  for  a  large  metal  gong  in  a 
wooden  frame  standing  in  the  corner.  But 
when  we  walked  in  I  was  startled  to  see  that 
there  was  a  large  alcove  which  was,  in  effect, 
the  sanctuary  of  a  Buddhist  church. 

Its  three  walls  were  almost  entirely  covered 
with  colored  pictures  of  Buddha  and  Buddhist 
parables.  Overhead  was  a  canopy  and  a  welter 
of  bright-colored  satin  hangings.  A  table 
placed  against  the  far  wall  served  as  an  altar 
and  in  the  center  of  it  sat  a  brass  Buddha 
about  fifteen  inches  high.  One  of  the  priests 
had  found  that  in  a  Philadelphia  antique 
shop,  Borman  told  me,  and  the  Kalmuks  had 
raised  S500  to  buy  it.  Lined  up  in  front  of 
the  figure  were  several  small  dishes  contain- 
ing water,  seeds,  incense  sticks,  candles,  and 
piles  of  American  factory-made  cookies. 

Three  priests  in  bright  yellow  robes  ap- 
peared shortly.  They  sat  down  at  a  long  table 
in  the  center  of  the  alcove  and  started  a  low 
rhythmic  chant  in  Tibetan  (the  "Latin"  of 
Lamaist  Buddhism)  which  they  continued  for 
the  better  part  of  an  hour. 

The  Olive  Street  house  was  bought  for  the 
Kalmuks  with  money  from  the  resettlement 
fund.  So  was  their  church  in  Freewood  Acres 
which  occupies  the  whole  interior  of  what 
was  once  a  one-story  stucco  garage. 

All  thirteen  of  the  Kalmuk-Buddhist 
f\  priests  here  now  are  getting  on  in  years. 
_/  %  But  they  are  bringing  up  replacements 
—two  sixth-graders  and  a  high-school  sopho- 
more. Each  of  the  boys  started  training— as  he 
was  supposed  to— at  the  age  of  eight.  But  they 
all  go  to  public  school  now,  and  live  at  home 
with  their  parents  instead  of  at  the  church 
with  the  priests.  Some  of  the  older  Kalmuks 
take  the  gloomy  view  of  this. 

The  oldest  boy  is  a  husky  sixteen-year-old, 
a  star  player  on  the  junior  Kalmuk  soccer 
team.  Like  many  Kalmuk  teen-agers  he  is 
often  drafted  as  an  interpreter.  His  perform- 
ance  is  usually  good  but  recently  a  visiting 
theologian  registered  a  complaint. 

"When  you're  trying  to  learn  about 
Buddhism,"  he  said,  "it's  somewhat  discon- 
certing to  have  your  interpreter  reading  an 
American  comic  book." 
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Borman  found  his  early  questions  about 
Buddhist  doctrines  and  rituals  were  quickly 
countered  by  questions  concerning  his  own 
religion.  He  does  not  subscribe  to  any  formal 
faith  and  said  as  much.  This  met  with  unex- 
pected coolness  until  he  thought  to  point  out 
that,  in  this  country,  failure  to  belong  to  a 
church  does  not  necessarily  mark  a  man  as  a 
Communist. 

The  Kalmuks  are  wary  of  any  attempts, 
real  or  imagined,  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity. They  question  closely  the  motives  of 
any  religious  group  including  the  Quakers, 
who  have  never  in  300  years  tried  to  convert 
anyone  and  who  put  even  a  voluntary  convert 
on  lengthy  probation  until  they  feel  sure  he 
is  "convinced."  Nevertheless,  the  Kalmuks 
demanded  reassurance  before  they  would  fill 
out  Blue  Cross  hospitalization  blanks.  Anx- 
iously, one  of  them  asked  the  Neighborhood 
Guild  worker:  "Will  this  make  us  Quakers?" 

Stealing  a  Bride 

In  spite  of  his  bustling  program  of  "action," 
Borman  finds  time  to  make  copious  and 
scholarly  notes  on  Kalmuk  life.  One  day, 
he  wrote  down  the  story  that  Mrs.  Sharapov 
tells  her  children  about  her  marriage  to  their 
father  in  Russia: 

They  had  never  seen  each  other— the  story 
goes— until  the  night  when  Sharapov  and  two 
of  his  friends  came  riding  into  her  village  to 
attend  a  dance.  Next  day,  while  she  was  with 
some  other  girls  at  the  village  market,  the 
three  visiting  horsemen  swept  down  and  car- 
ried her  off. 

A  week  later  twenty  men,  including  her 
three  brothers,  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of 
Sharapov's  village  to  demand  her  return.  She, 
however,  was  very  happy  with  her  new  status. 
She  rode  out  to  meet  her  rescuers  and  told 
them  so,  whereupon  each  of  her  brothers  took 
out  a  whip  and  lashed  it  across  her  back.  After 
several  months  had  passed,  the  bride  and  her 
husband  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  her 
parents.  Their  reception  was  icy,  but  they 
persevered.  In  the  end  they  were  welcomed 
back  into  the  family. 

That  was  forty  years  ago.  But  Borman  has 
discovered  the  tradition  still  persists  that  "A 
good  Kalmuk  is  one  who  can  steal  his  bride." 

Already,  five  young  Kalmuks  have  tried  it 
in  Philadelphia.  Each  time  it  happens  there 
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is  a  community  crisis.  The  bride's  family 
wants  hei  hac  k,  married  or  not.  (One  family 
called  the  police.)  They  never  admit  she 
might  have  co-operated  with  her  captor,  and 
they  cannot  understand  why  no  legal  charge- 
can  be  brought  against  the  boy  if  he  and  the 
girl  are  both  of  age  and  can  produce  a  mar- 
riage license.  Despite  the  hullabaloo,  four 
of  the  five  abductions  so  far  have  resulted  in 
permanent  marriages,  and  three  have  been 
accepted  by  the  families  on  both  sides. 

Ci  momarily,  a  Kalmuk  bride  lives  with 
her  husband's  family  unless  he  has 
none,  in  which  case  he  lives  with  hers. 
But  more  than  one  young  wife  in  America  has 
discovered  that  if  her  husband  fails  to  provide 
her  with  a  home  apart  from  his  parents,  she 
can  run  down  to  the  Philadelphia  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations  and  file  a  complaint.  Not 
long  ago  an  aggrieved  husband  woke  Borman 
at  one-thirty  in  the  morning  to  ask  if  he  had 
a  right  to  file  a  complaint,  or  if  the  court 
heard  complaints  only  from  wives— Kalmuk 
men  are  convinced  that  American  justice  is 
designed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  women. 

One  of  the  Kalmuks  frankly  bewildered  by 
American  life  is  nineteen-year-old  Hongor, 
who  as  a  young  boy  used  to  forage  for  radio 
parts  among  the  bombed-out  airplanes  near 
the  DP  camp.  Now  he  is  working  as  a  radio 
technician  in  a  small  repair  shop. 

The  Kalmuks  are  getting  along  all  right, 
Hongor  admitted  to  Borman  during  one  of 
their  bull  sessions.  "But  we  are  not  having 
any  fun. 

"If  we  try  to  act  like  Americans  we  get 
stepped  on,"  he  complained.  "For  instance, 
if  an  American  goes  into  a  store  to  buy  some- 
thing small  with  a  large  bill,  say  $10  or  $20, 
the  clerk  will  take  it  and  not  say  anything. 
If  I  do  that,  they'll  make  some  crack  about 
those  DPs  always  having  a  lot  of  money." 

Another  young  man  about  the  same  age 
has  run  into  trouble  on  his  job.  Most  of 
the  other  workers  are  Puerto  Ricans.  They 
insist  on  calling  him  "Chinese  Communist." 
It  does  no  sr>od  to  tell  them  he  is  not  Chinese 
and  his  people  fought  the  Communists.  He 
has  explained  that  his  people  came  from 
Russia. 

"If  you  come  from  Russia,  you  are  a  Com- 
munist," say  the  Puerto  Ricans.  "You  look 
Chinese.  You  are  Chinese.  We  kill  Chinese." 


One  of  Borman's  most  voluble  authorities 
on  Kalmuk  tradition  is  Mr.  Mishkinow,  a 
reflective  middle-aged  man  who  spent  twenty- 
two  years  of  his  youth  training  for  the  priest- 
hood, then  left  it  to  marry  his  brother's  widow 
and  support  her  seven  children.  For  ten  years 
he  worked  in  the  state  horse-breedino  stables 
until  he  was  deported  to  a  German  labor 
camp  along  with  3,000  horses. 

When  I  ran  out  of  questions  for  Mr.  Mish- 
kinow, he  announced  he  would  like  to  ask 
me  some. 

"Why  don't  you  teach  religion  in  American 
schools?"  he  began. 

Drawing  a  deep  breath  I  struggled  to  ex- 
plain, via  the  teen-age  interpreter,  about  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  That  drew  the 
comment:  "Church  and  state  should  be 
friendly,  not  divided.  Children  spend  most 
of  their  day  in  school.  Mothers  have  to  work 
hard.  They  have  many  other  things  to  look 
after.  If  children  are  not  taught  religion  in 
school,  how  can  they  grow  up  to  be  moral 
citizens?" 

His  other  qtiestions,  prompted  by  personal 
experiences,  were  no  easier  to  answer  con- 
vincingly. When  he  finally  asked:  "Why  do 
I  have  to  pay  the  union  every  time  I  get 
a  job?"  even  Borman  was  stumped. 

Borman  believes  that  his  work  with  the 
Kalmuks  is  self-liquidating,  since  he  al- 
ways insists  on  their  making  their  own 
decisions  and  trying  to  figure  things  out  for 
themselves.  He  disclaims  any  attempt  to 
"Americanize"  them  in  the  sense  of  urging 
them  to  be  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  Some  indi- 
viduals, he  admits,  will  want  to  strike  out  on 
their  own  and  be  melted  in  the  American  pot. 
"It's  the  ones  who  don't,  who  need  help."  he 
says. 

Hcnv  long  can  an  alien  flock  of  six  hundred 
people  hope  to  survive  intact? 

"Indefinitely,  if  you  leave  them  alone," 
Borman  claims.  "The  Kalmuks  kept  their 
identity  in  Russia  lor  three  hundred  years 
until  they  were  forcibly  uprooted.  Fven  here 
we  have  the  American  Indians  whose  culture 
is  far  more  alien  to  ours  than  any  that  came 
from  Europe.  Yet  instead  of  'vanishing,'  the 
Indian  has  multiplied. 

"We  just  have  to  teach  people  how  to  get 
along  with  other  people  who  are  different," 
Borman  says,  "and  to  let  them  stay  different." 


A  Wandering  Minstrel 


A  Story  by  Nadine  Gordimer 


Rupert  and  Lilo  Grant  had  been  expect- 
ing them  all  day.   "With  the  three 
children?"    asked    the    little  Polish 
baroness  who  came  to  play  tennis. 

'But  my  dear  what  could  I  do?"  Lilo  threw 
up  her  hands  and  the  plucked  ridge  of  her 
own  eyebrows  flew  up  too,  underscoring  the 
painted  ones  she  shaped  to  her  defiant  fancy. 

"Oh  I  know]"  said  one  of  the  other  women, 
the  corner  of  her  mouth  whitening  for  a 
moment  in  that  knowing,  stoic  sense  of 
iniquity  into  which  even  the  women  most  in- 
dulged by  men  plunge,  like  a  kind  of  atavism, 
when  they  are  championing  their  own  sex 
against  some  injustice  of  the  other.  "That 
poor  thing  never  has  her  children  under  one 
roof  with  her.  They're  always  farmed  out— 
someone  takes  this  one,  someone  else  takes 
that  one." 

"Is  that  so?"  somebody's  husband  asked. 
"But  he's  an  able  fellow?" 

"Able,  mmh— "  With  a  jerk  of  her  head, 
Lilo  indicated  her  husband,  Rupert,  as  if  to 
say,  "Ask  him." 

But  all  Rupert  said  was,  "Ah,  it's  a  mess." 
He  did  not  want  to  talk  about  the  man  who 
was  to  be  his  guest. 

Like  all  Rupert's  obscure  loyalties,  this 
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brought  a  little  rise  of  irritation,  like  bile, 
into  Lilo's  mouth. 

"Mess,  all  right.  That's  putting  it  mildly. 
He's  had  three  jobs  in  five  months.  I  mean 
you  can  go  on  being  talented  just  so  long.  .  .  . 
People  get  a  bit  tired  of  it.  LTtterly  irresponsi- 
ble, utterly  unreliable." 

"So  how  do  they  live,  for  heaven's  sake?" 

"They  don't,  my  dear.  At  least  not  the  way 
a  normal  woman  expects  to  live." 

The  men  were  laughing  among  themselves 
about  something  else.  But  the  women  remem- 
bered things  they  had  heard,  casual  meetings. 

"She's  English,  isn't  she?  Rather  pretty? 
And  there's  a  fat  little  girl?" 

"Oh  of  course!  They  were  the  people  who 
stayed  in  the  Elsburgs'  house  while  Cissie 
was  away." 

"Well,  so's  he.  Got  a  DFC  or  something  in 
the  RAF." 

"No,  a  DSO,  I  remember,  the  same  time  as 
Nickie.  My  brother,  that  is. 

"Well,  anyway.  He  brought  her  out  to 
South  Africa  and  went  and  had  three  children 
and  never  did  any  good  at  all.  That  girl's 
never  known  what  it  is  to  have  two  rooms 
she  could  call  her  own." 

"So  they  spend  all  their  time  living  in  other 
people's  houses,  while  people  are  away  on 
holiday  and  so  on?" 

"All  the  time.  She  packs  and  unpacks. 
With  three  children,  can  you  imagine?" 
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"I  have  seen  this  Mrs.—"  The  baroness 
paused,  the  name  eluded  her;  she  went  on  in 
a  kind  of  detached  wonder  at  the  description 
of  a  woman's  life  which  she  felt  she  did  not 
understand,  not  out  of  the  impossibility  of 
herself  being  in  such  a  position,  but  out  of 
the  barrier  of  language  and  background,  as 
she  might  fail  to  understand  the  point  of  an 
English  joke:  "I  have  seen  her  at  the  club. 
Once  she  was  dancing  there,  with  that  tall 
one—" 

"Barron?  Barrow?  The  Colonel  Barrow, 
that's  right?"  supplied  her  husband,  pleased 
that  he  had  remembered  an  English  name. 

"Oh  poor  girl,  it's  a  wonder!  She  has  little 
enough  pleasure,  heaven  knows." 

"Why,  only  last  week—"  said  Rupert  in 
spite  of  himself. 

Lilo  tried  for  the  last  sip  of  her  drink,  but 
it  was  an  illusion  of  the  bottom  of  the  glass; 
there  was  nothing  for  her  to  swallow.  "She 
phoned  up  before  eight  one  morning.  I  heard 
there  was  something  funny  about  her  voice. 
But  you  know,  she's  rather  reserved." 

"Oh,  she's  a  nice  girl,"  someone  affirmed. 

"Too  fine  for  him,  that's  it,  I  should  say." 

"So  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing, I  simply  called 
Rupert— she  asked  for 
him.  So  then  she  says 
to  Rupert  in  her  quiet, 
controlled  way,  'Please 
Rupert,  I  don't  want 
to  bother  you,  but  1 
haven't  seen  Andrew 
since  the  day  before 
yesterday,  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

"  'He  went  to  some 
club  celebration  that 
should  have  been  over 
by  six  or  seven.  Would 
you  ask  at  the  club, 

if  you  happen  to  be  there  for  lunch  today? 
It  may  be  that  he's  been  there,  or  they've 
seen  him.'  " 

"How  awful!"  One  of  the  women  looked 
as  if  she  had  just  seen  an  abyss,  dark  and  ter- 
rible, which,  who  knows?  one  might  have 
opened  up  under  one's  own  feet,  simply  by 
putting  one's  foot  down  in  the  wrong  place, 
smiling  at  the  wrong  man  at  the  wrong 
moment. 

"So  you  see,  my  girl."  An  affectionate  hus- 


band patted  his  wife  warningly  on  her  soft 
girlish  behind  as  she  passed  his  chair.  And 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room  changed,  as  a 
mirror  changes  as  it  is  turned  in  the  light; 
at  once  they  Avere  all  easy  with  chaffing 
banalities. 

They  trooped  in  to  lunch.   "Cold.  I'm 
afraid,"  said  Lilo.    "Without  decent 
servants,  hot  lunch  lor  more  than  four's 
impossible  here  on  a  Sunday.  Rosie's  off." 

"Well,  we'll  warm  our  blood  with  some 
red  wine,"  said  Rupert  amiably. 
"Excellent!"  someone  murmured. 
Rupert  called  from  the  darkness  of  the  cup- 
board where  liquor  was  kept:  "What's  hap- 
pened to  the  other  two  bottles  of  Beaune, 
Lo?" 

"Oh,  all  right,  I'm  coming,"  she  said,  and 
added  in  a  confidential  undertone  to  her 
woman  friend  beside  her:  "To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I've  put  most  of  our  decent  liquor 
away,  before  he  comes.  Not  that  one  wants  to 
be  mean—" 

"Of  course.  He  drinks  like  a  fish,  I  believ  e. 
So  for  her  sake,  anyway." 

"Exactly.  I'll  offet 
him  one  drink  every 
night  before  dinner, 
and  that's  all.  I'm  go- 
ing to  warn  Rupert, 
too— you  know  what 
men  are,  no  sense.  I 
don't  want  that  poor 
girl  embarrassed  in  my 
house." 

Alter  lunch  the  affec- 
tionate   husband  and 
his   young   wife  left, 
and    the    rest    of  the 
guests  sat  about  on  the 
terrace  among  the  ash 
trays   and    the  coffee 
cups.   Lilo  and  Rupert  were  easy,  thought- 
ful hosts.  "Who'd  like  a  snooze?"  she  asked. 
"Plenty  of  beds  upstairs." 
"Oh,  I  don't  think  so." 
"Too  nice  out  here,  Lo." 
"What's  happened  to  your  boarders?" 
"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  said  any  time  they 
were  ready,  we'd  be  here  all  day  anyway. 
Their  rooms  are  ready  lor  them." 

"I'm  sure  Sigmund  likes  to  sleep,"  smiled 
the  baroness. 
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The  baron  shrugged,  politely  denying  his 
suppressed  \awns  and  the  pulliness  of  his  lace 
round  the  eyes. 

"Yes,  I  know  ,  I  know  him!"  his  wife  cried 
delightedly. 

(  nine  on.  Sigmund,"  said  Rupert.  "Let's 
go  up.  I'm  dead  too." 

"Of  course"  said  Lilo.  "What  about  you, 
Noele?" 

Two  of  the  men  and  three  of  the  women 
went  upstairs,  leaving  the  baroness  with  her 
shining  unpowdered  lace  turned  to  the  sun, 
two  other  men  with  the  Sunday  papers  behind 
which  they  instantly  began  to  breathe  deeply 
and  regularly  in  the  slumping  anesthesia  of 
food  and  wine. 

It  was  five  o'clock  by  the  time  the  Doug- 
lases came.  They  arrived  just  at  the  point 
when  they  had  failed  the  mild  expectancy 
of  the  household  so  long  that  everyone 
momentarily  really  had  forgotten  about  them; 
they  produced  a  pause,  a  moment  of  unex- 
pressed confusion  when  the  room  full  of  peo- 
ple was  confronted  with  the  living  reminder 
of  the  couple  about  whom  so  much  had  been 
said  all  day.  The  faces  turned  toward  Sheila 
Douglas— that  curiously  English  contradic- 
tion, dark  beauty  and  primness— and  her  hus- 
band Andrew— filling  the  doorway  behind  her 
with  his  large  sandy-colored  presence— and 
tingled  with  guilt. 

The  baroness,  looking  out  of  her  school- 
girl's large  eyes  as  if  she  peered  over  a  wall, 
remembered  Sheila,  but  did  not  think  that 
she  had  seen  the  husband  before.  The  baron, 
sleepily  immersed  in  politics,  which  worked 
round  his  mind  as  slowly  and  seriously  in 
South  Africa  as  they  had  done  in  Europe,  rose 
from  his  (  hair  and  stood  a  moment  with  his 
heels  neatly  together;  as  he  sat  down  again 
he  remembered  who  these  people  were  and 
lowered  his  eyelids  as  a  cat  does  when  settling 
down  to  regard  something  interesting. 

Lilo  stood  introducing  everyone  to  Mrs. 
Douglas,  her  hand  lifted  like  the  hand  of  a 
nervous  conductor.  In  between,  she  fussed 
■:  "Sheila,  my  dear,  I've  put  your  little 
Elizabeth  in  with  Eva,  I  hope  you'll  approve. 
.  .  .  One  side  of  the  cupboard  is  cleared  for 
her  things,  if  that  will  be  enough?" 

rhe  tall  smooth-browed  English  girl,  whose 
eyes  looked  as  if  they  had  never  focused  on 
anything  smaller  or  warmer  than  open  spaces, 


whose  stiff,  little-girl  neck  rose  very  straight 
from  her  neat  blouse,  smiled  slowly  and 
faintly  to  everyone,  looked  submission  to  Lilo, 
and  sank,  still  very  upright,  to  the  edge  of 
the  sofa,  next  to  Noele  and  Bertie  Haffner. 
Noele  said  brightly,  "I'm  sorry  I  take  up  so 
much  room.  The  way  Lilo  feeds  you!  I  could 
see  myself  spreading  visibly,  all  day.  .  .  ." 
But  the  young  woman  merely  looked  at  her 
quickly,  like  a  child  who  does  not  know 
whether  or  no  to  answer,  and  continued  to 
sit  on  the  edge.  Her  two  hands  met  each  other 
in  her  lap. 

"Hullo,"  said  Andrew  Douglas,  from  the 
door.  It  was  an  amused  hullo;  at  once  a  greet- 
ing, a  reminder,  and  a  challenge.  He  stood 
there,  looking  at  them  all. 

"Oh,  I'm  awfully  sorry— Andrew,  Baron 
Varohevsky,  Baroness  Varohevsky,  Noele  and 
Bertie  Haffner,  and  I  think  you  know  Archie? 
And  this  is  Archie's  wife,  Betty,  and  Frank 
Davis." 

Andrew  Douglas  stood  at  the  door,  touch- 
ing a  hand  to  his  forehead  in  salute  to  them. 
He  was  so  big,  it  seemed  for  a  moment  that 
the  frame  of  the  door  held  him  there.  Did 
he  need  holding?  Or  did  they  imagine  that 
he  swayed  slightly,  or  rather  that  something 
in  the  way  he  held  himself  showed  that  some- 
where inside  him,  something  swayed. 

"Hi,"  he  said,  looking  down  between  his 
legs,  "hi  there!" 

A little  boy  as  sandy-haired  as  himself 
burst  through  his  parted  knees;  Lilo's 
Eva  struggled  past  at  the  same  time. 
Another  small  girl,  also  sandy-haired,  came 
in  and  went  straight  and  silently  to  the  side 
of  her  dark  mother,  sitting  in  silence  on  the 
edge  of  the  sofa.  Node's  blond  children,  pale- 
eyed  furies,  tore  in,  too. 

Andrew  grinned  down  at  them.  He  was 
one  of  those  handsome  fair  men  whose  fea- 
tures, eyes,  and  markings  of  hairline  and 
brows  have  become  smudged  and  neutral- 
toned  in  the  dissolvent  of  liquor  and  fleshi- 
ness. Every  brandy  he  took,  like  an  inconse- 
quent drip  wearing  away  the  fine  edge  of  a 
stone,  gently  smoothed  away  the  clarity  with 
which  once  his  nose  had  been  cut  against  the 
planes  of  his  face,  washed  the  green  and  sharp 
ha/el  flecks  of  his  eyes  more  nondescriptly 
into  each  other.  His  whole  face  had  the  effect 
of  being  a  little  blurred  to  the  eye  of  the  be- 
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holder,  like  a  print  that  has  been  over- 
enlarged.  He  had  a  large  mouth  with  freckled 
lips;  the  kind  of  mouth  that  must  always  be 
Fresh  from  the  imprint  of  ;i  kiss,  a  drink,  or  a 
dangling  cigarette. 

"Swept  of!  my  feet.  Do  you  think  I  look 
like  a  swing  door?" 

"Oh  yes,  Dad,  be  one,  be  one!" 

His  small  son  charged  at  him  and  the  man 
whirled  his  heavy  body  around  with  surpris- 
ing agility. 

The  children  squealed  under  his  flaying 
arms.  He  sat  down  suddenly  in  a  chair,  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Their  faces  were  turned 
expectantly  to  him.  Over  their  low  heads  he 
caught  the  eye  of  the  little  baroness  and 
smiled  at  her  lazily,  acknowledging  the  child 
in  her,  too.  A  suffused  brightness  came  up 
over  her  face;  caught  out,  she  smiled  back. 

A  ll  conversation  in  the  room  had  ceased 
/%  at  the  entry  of  the  new  guests;  it 
jm  m  seemed  impossible  to  revive  it.  It  was 
as  if  the  big  blunt  presence  of  this  man  who 
should,  surely,  have  sensed  the  weight  of  the 
others'  disapproval  and  discussion  of  him  and 
have  felt  some  measure  of  unease  before  them, 
had  thrown  them  off  their  social  balance  by 
his  complete  ease.  Somewhere,  subconsciously 
perhaps,  they  had  determined  that  they  would 
put  him  at  ease,  for  her  sake,  if  nothing  else, 
in  order  to  save  her  embarrassment.  Now  it 
was  he  who  seemed  to  be  putting  them  at  ease. 
He  sat  in  his  chosen  chair  looking  round  at 
them,  moving  slightly  to  shift  himself  to  com- 
fort inside  the  rather  washed-out  army  issue 
shorts  which  were  too  tight  for  him  round 
the  waist. 

Rupert  was  busy  pouring  drinks  again,  as 
he  had  been  before  lunch.  Noele  and  the 
baroness  had  theirs  already;  Bertie  had  asked 
for  gin  and  tonic,  the  baron  a  vermouth. 
When  Rupert  asked  Sheila  Douglas  what  she 
would  have,  she  started,  and  sitting  nervously 
forward,  said  almost  inaudibly,  "Oh— thank 
you— a  small  gin  and  lime  juice,  please,  if  you 
have  it—"  Her  large,  dark,  blank  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  husband  in  a  kind  of  taut,  warn- 
ing expectation.  He  looked  up  in  answer  to 
Rupert's  question,  felt  himself  interrupted, 
like  a  tap  on  the  shoulder,  by  the  intensity 
of  the  girl's  look,  and  could  not  escape  it,  met 
it  good-naturedly,  ironically,  but  not  with  the 
weight  of  his  full  attention;  meanwhile  he 


was  waggling  a  foot  to  amuse  the  little  Eva. 

Suddenly  the  English  girl  said  stiffly:  "I 
wish  you  wouldn't."  The  remark  fell  with 
the  prim  clarity  of  a  stone  into  a  puddle. 
Everyone  in  the  room  was  instantly  remote 
with  embarrassment,  except  Andrew  Douglas 
and  the  children  around  him.  He  leaned  his 
head  back  against  his  chair,  looking  lazily 
qucstioningly  from  his  wife  to  Rupert: 

"Just  a  small  brandy.  And  water,  Rupert, 
please."  He  lowered  his  head  in  an  imaginary 


charge  at  the  little  Eva,  who  crouched  back 
squealing  delightedly.  His  wife  sat  with  every 
line  of  her  body  drawn  up,  looking  at  him. 
Noele  Haffner  managed  a  light  polite  remark 
to  the  baroness,  Bertie  said  something  to 
Frank  Davis,  but  whatever  was  spoken  was 
merely  an  undertone  to  the  line  of  high  ten- 
sion humming  from  the  figure  of  Sheila 
Douglas  to  the  heavy  blond  man  relaxed  in 
his  chair. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  join  in  the  de- 
sultory conversation,  but,  unlike  his  wile  who 
was  obviously  deaf  to  the  normal,  the  trivial 
inconsequentialities  about  her.  he  had  the 
look  of  a  man  who  had  half  an  ear  for  the  talk, 
tolerantly,  even  though  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  the  trouble  of  contributing.  She 
sat,  isolated  in  her  reproach. 

He  finished  half  his  drink,  deliberately, 
almost  musingly.  Once  he  found  himself  look- 
ing straight  at  that  pretty,  tight  English  face, 
the  discreetly  tinted  mouth  with  the  corners 
of  the  lips  pulled  in,  the  small,  narrow- 
nostriled  nose,  the  well-washed  ears  just  show- 
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ing  beneath  the  perfectly  neat,  conventionally 
cut  hair.  And  Noele  Haffner  saw  the  skin 
under  his  eyes  crinkle  in  an  intimate,  insolent, 
culpable  smile  that  was  closer  to  a  wink. 

Nothing  moved  in  the  face  of  the  English 
girl.  Even  the  dark  lashes  remained  lowered 
and  steady. 

The  man  heaved  himself  up  out  of  his  chair 
with  a  grunt  and  wandered  over  to  the  win- 
dow, where  he  put  his  glass  down  on  the  sill. 
The  children  were  about  the  floor,  getting 
under  his  Eeet.  He  picked  up  a  toy  guitar 
one  of  them  had  left  lying  on  a  stool  and  said, 
catching  one  of  Node's  blonds  by  the  hair, 
"What  can  you  sing?  D'you  know  Yankee 
Doodle?"  He  stood  there,  grinning,  with  the 
toy  in  his  freckled  hands.  And,  strumming  he 
beran  to  sing  himself,  ".  .  .  went  to  town, 
riding  on  a  pony." 

He  pulled  a  chair  round  and  sat  down  to  it. 
The  children  giggled.  "Oh  my  darlin',  oh  my 
darlin',  oh  my  darlin'  Clem-en-tine,"  he  sang 
softly.  And  then  with  a  thump  and  a  flourish 
on  the  tuneless  strings,  he  burst  into  "Camp- 
town  Races"  with  a  minstrel  accent  and  ges- 
tures in  the  best  and  most  exuberant  tradi- 
tion. 

The  children  came  and  stood  round  him, 
as  if  he  were  a  freak,  with  all  the  cruel  candor 
of  their  curiosity. 

"Sing  some  more,"  they  demanded,  as  they 
might  have  said.  "Show  us  your  sores." 

Xow,  he  had  the  low,  insinuating  drawl  of  a 
torch  singer,  the  pouches  of  his  faded  hand- 
someness drooped  toward  his  red-grained 
neck  "It  was  just  one  of  those  things  ...  if 
we'd  thought  a  bit,  of  the  end  of  it,  wh  en  we 
start-ed  painting  the  town  .  .  .  we'd  have  been 
a  ware,  that  our  love-affair  was  too  hot  .  .  . 
not  to  cool-down.  .  .  ."  He  broke  off.  smiling 
at  their  puzzled  faces:  "No?  Well,  what  about 
this?"  and  he  sang  "Abdul  the  Bulbul  Amir." 

They  were  enchanted:  the  small  Eva 
moved  her  head  with  a  gasp  of  distress 
when  Ivan  Petruski  Skavar  was  slain, 
the  breathing  of  the  boys  was  heavy  as  in  the 
ac  t  of  identifying  themselves  with  cowboys  in 
a  film.  After  four  or  five  verses,  the  baroness 
(  ame  and  stood  with  an  arm  about  each  of  the 
blond  Haffners.  Frank  Davis  learned  forward 
with  his  elbows  on  his  spread  knees,  his  emp- 
tied glass  dangling  like  a  transparent  lily 
between  his  hands.    Noele  Haffner  crossed 
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one  tightly-stockinged  leg  over  the  other  and 
sat  back,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitching. 
Smiling,  Rupert  got  up  to  replenish  Davis' 
glass,  and  in  answer  to  a  frowning  parenthetic 
sh-sh!  from  Lilo,  almost  tiptoed. 

"Did  you  ever  know  that  song  of  the 
French,  perhaps?"  said  the  baroness  when  the 
ditty  was  over.  "I  heard  it  when  I  was  with 
my  father  in  Paris  during  the  Occupation- 
how  was  it?"  And  shyly,  she  lifted  her  hand 
and  conducted  her  own  thin  voice  for  a  bar 
or  two. 

Andrew  Douglas  sat  with  his  full  lips 
f\    amusedly  together,  gravely,  the  guitar 
/   %  still  in  his  hands.  Then  he  struck  an 
excruciatingly  tuneless  chord  on  the  thing  and 
began  to  sing,  in  a  charming,  slightly  nasal 
French,  the  song  of  which  she  was  thinking. 

"But  you  sing  awfully  well!"  said  the  girl 
Betty. 

He  inclined  his  head  to  her,  mockingly  ob- 
sequious, good-natured. 

"A  damned  sight  better  than  the  stuff  they 
put  over  the  radio,"  Frank  Davis  admitted. 
Bertie  Haffner  was  looking  at  Douglas  ap- 
praisingly.  He  said  suddenly:  "You  know,  I 
think  we  were  once  on  a  party  together  in 
Cairo.  End  of  '44  or  beginning  of  '45.  Of 
course.  .  .  .  But  you  were  half  the  size  then, 
man—" 

"And  your  waistline?"  his  wife  Noele  cut 
in  indignantly.  "Have  you  forgotten  your  ten 
pounds  round  the  middle?" 

"Oh,  I  know,  I  know."  Bertie  laughed, 
putting  his  hand  gently  on  his  crumpled  waist- 
band. 

"Sing  Alouette'!  Please!"  Betty  pleaded. 
"I  adore  'Alouette'." 

The  big  blunt  hand  handled  the  toy  guitar 
as  if  it  were  a  Stradivarius,  in  an  elaboration 
of  care  that  counterpointed  his  performance 
with  burlesque.  The  voice  went  from 
"Alouette"  into  one  of  those  childish  songs 
with  a  refrain  in  which  a  noise  is  substituted 
for  one  of  the  words:  "A  fly  flew  in  the  win- 
dow .  .  .  he"— Andrew  Douglas  rolled  his 
veined  green  eyes,  blew  noisily  through  his 
freckled  lips— "there,  and  he"— the  children 
shrieked  with  laughter  and  made  the  noise 
for  him— "there,  and  he  flew  right  out  again." 
The  grownups  made  a  discreetly  laughing 
audience. 

Do  you   think  that's  a  song  to  sing  to 
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children?"  The  English  girl  had  her  hands 
clenched  in  Ikt  lap  now.  Her  face,  firm 
and  pretty  and  unchanged,  unaware  of  its 
inability  to  change,  regarded  him  as  she 
must  have  learned,  ten  years  ago,  when  she 
was  a  school  prelect,  to  regard  one  of  the  girls 
who  had  let  down  the  honor  of  the  house. 
Her  slim  defenseless  back,  stiffened  only  by 
the  starc  h  of  gentility,  bastioned  her  against 
the  people  in  the  room. 

A  flicker  of  interest  passed  to  her:  but  eyes 
were  on  the  entertainer:  there  was  even,  per- 
haps, a  slight  irritation  at  the  interruption. 
N'oele  Haffner  turned  to  the  young  woman 
with  a  smile  of  intercession  and  appeal,  that 
instantly  withdrew  feebly,  like  a  foot  that  has 
been  put  in  the  wrong  doorway. 

IN  the  interval  of  three  sound  thrums  be- 
tween verses  and  refrain.  Andrew  Doug- 
las grinned  at  his  wife,  a  warm,  impervi- 
ous, shamefaced,  flirtatious  grin:  the  grin  with 
which  he  had  looked  at  her  for  the  first  time 
eight  years  ago.  across  a  bar  in  London.  His 
underlip  gleamed  with  the  saliva  of  song,  his 
eyes  swam  a  little  with  the  second  brandy 
which  Rupert  had  given  him. 


The  Grants'  F.van  went  and  hitched  herself 
up  onto  the  arm  of  his  chair,  in  a  c  laim  ot  in- 
timacy: the  man's  big  hand  left  the  guitar  a 
moment  to  steadv  her  (that  was  the  gesture, 
too.  with  which  he  always  had  put  out  his 
hand  to  stroke  the  hair  of  a  passing  girl  be- 
hind the  back  of  the  girl  with  w  hom  he  might 
be  dancing). 

Immediately  his  own  daughter  left  her 
mother's  side  and  wriggled  up  onto  his  lap 
in  possession.  He  played  the  guitar  held 
above  her  small  head.  He  passed  from  the 
mildlv  bawdy  to  the  sentimental  ballad  now. 
while  everyone  had  another  drink,  and  the 
children  began  to  have  the  look  in  their  eyes 
that  comes  just  before  sleep. 

He  was  singing  an  old  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
air,  ".  .  .  a  wand'ring  minstrel  I.  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches  .  .  .  ,"  when  Lilo  became 
conscious  that  something  had  altered  in  the 
composition  of  the  room,  and  saw  that  the 
English  girl,  the  young  wife  with  the  neat 
black  curls  and  straight  back,  must  have  left 
the  room  some  minutes  before,  unnoticed  by 
anyone;  had  gone,  ignored,  past  the  backs  of 
their  chairs  and  out  of  the  door,  up  to  the  two 
rooms  which  did  not  belong  to  her. 


Through  many  little  measures— most  of  them  scantily  reported  in  the 
press— the  Eisenhower  Administration  is  reversing  the  nation's  seventy- 
year-old  policy  for  protecting  our  natural  resources.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  devious  campaign  against  America's 
forests,  it  (iter  power,  parks,  public  lands,  and  soil  conservation  program. 


Conservation: 

Down  and  on  the  Way  Out 


Bernard  De  Voto 


1  N  aphorism  of  the  Chinese  philosopher 
J\  Mencius  declares  that  the  problem  of 
l  \  government  presents  no  difficulties:  it 
is  only  necessary  to  avoid  offending  the  influ- 
ential families.  In  January  1953  the  Business 
Administration  in  Washington  took  off  from 
a  related  premise:  that  it  was  only  necessary 
to  get  along-  with  the  trade  associations. 

This  article  deals  with  public  power  and 
the  public  lands,  other  natural  resources,  and 
the  national  conservation  policies  which  have 
been  developing  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  dealing  with  them  the  Administra- 
tion had  to  convert  into  concrete  measures 
the  generalizations  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form and  campaign  promises.  It  had  no  pro- 
gram when  it  took  office.  It  was  promptly 
handed  one  specific  program,  which  the  elec- 
tric power  companies  had  worked  out  in 
anticipation  of  a  Republican  victory  in  1948. 
It  has  improvised  several  others,  playing  by 
ear.  On  several  problems,  it  apparently  is  not 
concerned  with  programs;  it  has  simply 
drifted  downward. 

Perhaps  I  can  formulate  the  campaign  gen- 
eralities as  working  principles.  In  fields  where 
private  enterprise  could  operate  at  a  profit, 
the  Administration  would  try  to  reduce  gov- 
ernment operations.  In  fields  where  private 
enterprise  could  not  make  profits,  it  would 
maintain  government  operation  up  to  the 
minimum  political  necessity.  In  both  areas 
it  would  try  to  provide  "a  greater  measure 
of  local  participation  and  control,"  greater 


co-operation  between  federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  "a  friendly  partnership"  with 
private  business.  It  would  try  to  "decen- 
tralize" federal  administration,  and  it  would 
—in  an  even  more  opaque  phrase— "operate 


at  the  grass  roots." 


There  was  an  inherent  weakness  in  these 
working  principles.  They  would  throw 
the  gates  wide  open  to  the  boys  in  the 
back  room  unless  the  Administration  could 
get  in  first  with  programs  of  its  own.  It  did 
not  and  the  boys— the  trade  associations,  the 
lobbies,  the  special  interest  groups— rushed  in 
with  a  loud  w  hoop.  During  the  campaign  Mr. 
Eisenhower  once  remarked  that  he  would  not 
interpret  his  election  as  a  mandate  to  preside 
over  the  liquidation  of  the  publicly  owned 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States.  Others 
have  so  interpreted  it,  however;  a  considerable 
liquidation  has  been  effected  already  and 
much  more  is  in  the  works.  Eighteen  months 
have  made  clear  that  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  the  independent  agencies  will  go 
much  farther  than  Congress  in  alienating 
public  property— but  not  (except  perhaps  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior)  as  far  as  the 
boys  have  in  mind. 

They  pin  their  hopes  to  the  new  Hoover 
Commission.  The  first  one  worked  out  intel- 
ligent plans  for  reorganizing  the  executive 
departments  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and 
economy;  but  the  second  one  is  clearly  in- 
tended to  slay  Mr.  Hoover's  white  whale  at 
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last,  li  is  to  erase  twenty  years  of  infamy,  root 
out  all  remnants  of  the  New  Deal,  and  turn 
the  (  loc  k  bac  k  to  L 928.  There  are  those  who 
regard  1028  as  practically  a  pinko  compro- 
mise: the  dock  should  be  turned  back  some- 
where beyond  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Fiat  by  Washington 

In  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Interior  the  business  men  whom  the 
Administration  summoned  to  govern- 
ment promptly  displayed  the  politieal  inept- 
ness  visible  in  other  departments.  One  reason 
may  have  been  the  sources  of  information 
which  it  Avas  natural  for  them  to  rely  on.  A 
Congressman  who  wants  a  quick  check  on 
what  the  folks  back  home  are  thinking  is  apt 
to  telephone  to  a  local  editor  or  politieal 
figure,  or  the  head  of  some  local  labor  or  farm 
organization.  From  the  top  offices  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior,  however,  the  phone  tails 
went  instead  to  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  to 
the  Washington  office  of  a  trade  association. 
The  information  available  there  being  of  a 
radically  different  kind,  there  followed  such 
miscues  as  Secretary  McKay's  nomination  to 
be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  an 
open  and  recorded  enemy  of  the  services  he 
would  have  to  direct. 

Top  officials  were  also  unable  to  recognize 
public  opinion  as  a  political  force.  Congress- 
men saw  a  clear  portent  in  the  widespread 
opposition  to  the  Tidelands  Bill— and  in  the 
public  outrage  when  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  tried  to  discharge  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  affirming  that 
the  addition  of  a  laxative  to  a  storage  battery 
would  not  improve  it.  But  to  the  Business 
Men  in  Office  these  were  unrelated  and  mean- 
ingless phenomena,  just  one  of  those  things. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  revealed  this 
state  of  mind  in  its  handling  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  There 
could  be  no  more  local  an  organization  than  a 
Soil  Conservation  District;  more  than  2,500 
of  them  cover  the  country  and  they  are 
literally  of  the  grass  roots.  But  they  were  not 
consulted  about  the  reorganization  of  SCS 
and  indeed  could  not  find  out  what  was  going 
on  till  it  was  completed.  In  Administration 
semantics,  "local  participation  and  control" 
had  become  "fiat  by  Washington."  The  dis- 
tricts were  enraged;  they  still  are. 


This  reorganization,  an  aggrandisement  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  Extension 
Service  at  the  sacrifice  of  conservation  values, 
was  typical  of  the  new  order  in  several  ways. 
SCS  had  originally  been  organized  on  the 
basis  of  state  units  but  had  evolved  a  much 
more  effective  organization  in  a  series  of 
regions,  each  with  its  own  headquarters,  spe- 
cialists, and  technicians.  The  reorganization 
plan  proposed  to  dissolve  the  regions  and 
substitute  state  units  for  them.  The  heart  of 
SCS  assistance  to  farmers  was  its  six  technical 
services;  four  of  these  were  to  be  abandoned 
and  the  specialists  of  the  other  two  were  to  be 
distributed  among  the  land-grant  colleges  (so 
far  as  the  colleges  had  jobs  for  them)  and  the 
Washington  headquarters.  For  the  immensely 
successful  program  of  SCS,  forty-eight  frac- 
tional and  necessarily  unharmonized  pro- 
grams were  to  be  substituted;  and  these  were 
to  be  administered  from  Washington.  Decen- 
tralization had  worked  out  in  the  semantics 
as  greater  centralization.  Incentive  to  local 
conservation  practices  was  to  be  provided  by 
decreasing  appropriations.  And  with  tech- 
nical service  reduced,  much  research  was  to 
be  abandoned. 

But  opposition  to  Tidelands  and  the  firing 
of  Dr.  Astin  had  riot  been  just  one  of  those 
things,  and  nation-wide  opposition  to  the  new 
scheme  forced  the  Department  to  reverse  itself 
in  midair.  A  new  system  of  regional  offices, 
under  a  different  name  and  with  headquarters 
in  different  cities,  was  extemporized.  (In  the 
semantics,  A  ceases  to  be  A  when  you  rename 
it  B.)  The  technical  services  were  retained, 
though  in  a  more  cumbersome  and  more 
expensive  form. 

a  s  I  write,  SCS  is  half  flux  and  half  c  haos. 
f\  The  technical  teams  have  been  broken 
/  m  up.  Their  invaluable  pool  of  common 
experience  at  working  together  has  been  dis- 
sipated. This  drastic  impairment  of  profes- 
sional skills  is  typical  of  the  administration  of 
public  resources  in  the  new  order.  So  are  the 
increased  expense,  delay,  red  tape,  and  ineffi- 
ciency. So  is  the  destruction  of  morale  in  a 
career  service.  Promising  young  men  have  left 
SCS  in  droves;  promising  young  men  who 
might  have  sought  a  career  there  are  notably 
failing  to  join  it.  An  Administration  fetish 
whose  name  is  Management-Practice  Improve- 
ment has  had  its  paper  tribute,  but  a  strait- 
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j.u  ket  of  mediocrity  has  been  forced  on  public 
administration.  And  a  damaging  blow  has 
been  struck  at  the  conservation  of  American 
cropland  and  rangeland. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  however, 
appears  to  have  taken  instruction  from  the 
public  reaction.  Evidently  it  has  abandoned 
some  reactionary  changes  which  it  had  in 
mind  a  year  ago  and  has  narrowed  the  scope 
of  some  others.  Not  so  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  boys  have  practically  taken  it 
over:  the  predicted  giveaways  are  in  progress. 
There  is  a  cynicism  in  Interior  which  reminds 
observers  of  the  aromatic  days  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  Vet  some  things  that  look  like 
cynicism  may  be  mere  ineptness.  Thus  Secre- 
tary McKay  at  a  moment  when  all  the  con- 
servation  organizations  in  the  country- 
national,  nonpartisan,  and  representing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  votes— were  denouncing 
his  recommendation  of  Echo  Park  Dam.  Seek- 
ing for  le  mot  juste  to  characterize  conserva- 
tionists, he  came  up  with  '"punks." 

Return  to  the  Spoils  System 

The  top  officials  of  SCS  have  been  put 
on  Schedule  C;  so  have  those  of  all 
other  conservation  bureaus  in  Agricul- 
ture except  (as  yet,  perhaps)  the  Forest  Service, 
and  all  those  in  Interior  except  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Schedule  C  is  a  classification 
withdrawn  from  Civil  Service  protection 
which  permits  discharge  at  the  will  of  the 
Secretary,  without  regard  to  merit.  It  has  a 
twofold  purpose:  (1)  to  provide  jobs:  (2)  to 
substitute  a  pliable  sycophancy  for  profes- 
sional judgment  in  the  making  of  policy. 
Promotion  according  to  merit  is  abandoned 
lor  the  spoils  system,  and  career  services  be- 
come political  footballs.  The  effect  on  the 
conservation  agencies  has  been  disastrous;  it 
had  not  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  it  can- 
not be  supposed  now.  that  the  publicly  owned 
resources  could  be  administered  on  any  basis 
except  a  purely  professional  one.  These 
bureaus  first  introduced  into  the  American 
government  the  concept  of  a  professionally 
expert  civil  service.  Staff  them  with  spoils- 
man,  and  the  public:  resources  must  begin 
leaking  away. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  is  appointed  to  serve  ten 
years.    It   was  therefore  a  tipoff  when  the 
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White  House  requested  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Claude  Wickard  two  and  a  half  years  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  statutory  term.  Rural  elec- 
trification and  federal  power  can  be  treated 
together  here,  and  several  facts  which  are  tire- 
lessly misrepresented  must  be  noted.  The 
electric  power  generated  at  public  installa- 
tions runs  between  13  and  16  per  cent  of  the 
national  total,  never  more.  In  spite  of  nation- 
wide propaganda  by  the  utilities  (paid  for 
out  of  tax  money  and  rate-increases),  unalter- 
able natural  circumstances  make  it  certain 
that  the  percentage  will  decrease  as  time  goes 
on.  Furthermore,  the  consumer  co-operatives 
which  REA  serves  are  strictly  private  enter- 
prise, locally  owned  by  their  members  and 
locally  managed.  They  pay  interest  on  the 
loans  which  REA  makes  them;  they  pay  off 
the  loans;  they  pay  local  taxes.  They  are 
"socialistic"  only  in  the  new  semantics:  in 
that  they  are  not  owned  by  the  utility  com- 
panies and  they  sell  power  to  consumers  so 
cheaply  that  their  rates  serve  as  a  yardstick  by 
which  the  rates  of  the  utilities— a  natural 
monopoly— can  be  regulated.  Finally,  most 
of  the  power  they  sell  is  bought  from  the 
utilities. 

They  constitute  an  area  of  private  enter- 
prise which  the  utilities  had  refused  to 
pioneer  or  develop.  In  1935  when  REA  was 
established,  about  11  per  cent  of  the  farms  in 
the  United  States  had  central-station  power; 
in  1952  about  90  per  cent  had  it.  This  con- 
stitutes an  agricultural  revolution  even 
greater  than  that  effected  by  SCS;  it  has  trans- 
formed agricultural  production,  farm  labor, 
and  rural  living.  REA  and  the  co-ops  have 
greatly  increased  the  business  done  by  the 
utilities  and  very  greatly  increased  that  done 
by  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment  and 
appliances. 

A multiple  squeeze  has  been  put  on  co- 
ops and  REA.  The  Administration's 
first  budget  request  drastically  cut  REA 
funds.  Its  power-generation  program,  and 
therefore  its  bargaining  power  with  the  utili- 
ties, would  have  been  destroyed.  Its  ability 
to  accommodate  new  co-ops  and  the  ability 
of  the  co-ops  to  serve  new  customers  would 
have  been  drastically  reduced.  Congress  re- 
fused to  go  so  far  and  saved  much  of  the 
program  by  increasing  the  appropriation  far 
above  the  request.  Hut  Congress  did  not  vote 
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an  increase  over  the  Budget's  allotment  for 
technical  service.  Thus  the  theme  of  SCS  is 
repeated,  for  the  abandonment  or  even  any 
seriotis  reduction  of  REA's  technical  service 
to  the  co-ops  would  he  a  serious  blow,  to  some 
of  them  a  fatal  blow.  Small  co-ops.  unable 
to  afford  such  a  technical  staff  as  a  utility  com- 
pany maintains,  have  been  able  to  get  their 
problems  solved  cheaply  by  REA.  Moreover, 
the  Power  Use  Section  of  RFA  was  cut  down, 
and  the  auditing  services  were  abolished,  thus 
increasing  the  financial  hazards  of  the  co-ops. 
A  related  but  unsuccessful  move  was  the  at- 
tempt by  Congressman  Kit  Clardy  of  Mich- 
igan—an old  and  dear  friend  of  utility  com- 
panies—to double  the  rate  of  interest  which 
RFA  charges  on  loans  to  the  co-ops. 

Me  vnwhile  what  amounts  to  a  rewrit- 
ing of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  sup- 
plementary acts,  and  even  the  Recla- 
mation Act  has  been  achieved  by  adminis- 
trative action.  The  utilities  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  government  build  the  large  and 
expensive  control  dams— because  they  make 
private  downstream  dams  efficient— provided 
they  could  buy  the  power  generated  at  them 
on  their  own  terms  and  could  control  its  dis- 
tribution. But  thev  have  always  rebelled 
against  the  "preference  clause."  This  clause— 
which  in  essence  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
conception  of  public  power  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  first  Administration— is  a  provi- 
sion that  public  bodies  and  co-operatives  shall 
have  first  call  on  the  power  generated  at  fed- 
eral dams.  ("Public  bodies"  means  primarily 
municipally  owned  systems  and  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  power  districts  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.)  The  ordinary  growth  of  such 
svstems  was  provided  for  by  selling  the  rest 
of  the  power  to  utilities  on  short-term  con- 
tracts only.  Bv  abandoning  this  practice, 
the  Administration  is  in  effect  discarding  the 
preference  clause. 

In  the  Northwest,  utility  contracts,  previ- 
ously short-term,  now  run  twenty  years.  This 
limits  the  growth  of  co-ops.  denies  them  newr 
customers,  and  rations  the  power  used  by  their 
present  customers.  A  similar  change  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  has  been  held  up  till  after  the 
November  election.  The  co-ops  have  been 
faced  with  an  impossible  choice.  Either  they 
must  forfeit  their  preference  privilege,  thus 
arresting  their  own  growth,  or  they  must 


contract  for  power  far  in  advance  of 
their  needs  and  so  pay  a  ruinous  bonus  for 
power  which  they  could  not  use  and  which 
would  have  to  be  resold  to  the  utilities  at 
dump  prices. 

The  utilities  have  fought  the  construction 
of  steam-generating  plants  by  RFA  to  firm 
the  power  produced  at  government  hydro- 
electric plants,  a  frequently  necessary  measure 
because  of  seasonal  fluctuations  in  stream  flow. 
And  the  low  rates  charged  by  the  co-ops  have 
always  harrowed  them,  for  the  differential  is 
all  too  visible.  There  would  be  no  reason  for 
co-ops  if  they  could  not  pass  on  to  their  mem- 
bers the  savings  they  effect,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Aandahl  announced 
the  answer.  Federal  power  rates,  he  said, 
woidd  be  raised  to  the  point  where  there 
would  be  no  incentive  to  continue  RFA  or 
establish  co-operatives.  Here  is  one  form  of 
private  business  with  which  the  Administra- 
tion will  not  enter  into  a  friendly  partnership 
—and.  as  Senator  Murray  remarked,  here  is  a 
negative  yardstick  for  the  power  industry. 

As  for  the  generation  of  power,  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  announced  that  there  would 
be  no  "new  starts"— no  additional  federal 
power  projects— till  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  local  (which  here  means  large- 
scale  and  absentee)  interests  to  install  the  gen- 
erating facilities. 

He  thus  proclaimed  publicly  a  policy 
which  some  members  of  the  Administration 
were  simultaneously  denying.  It  is  significant 
that  of  the  twenty-three  new  starts  so  far 
made  bv  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  none  are 
multiple-purpose  and  none  include  power. 
And  it  seems  likely  that  the  Engineers  will  be 
favored  over  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
such  new  projects  as  are  authorized.  They 
are  far  friendlier  to  the  utilities,  they  can 
legally  assess  against  the  taxpayers  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  costs,  and  they  are  able  to 
circumvent  painful  provisions  of  the  Reclama- 
tion and  Power  Acts. 

The  program  drawn  up  by  the  utilities  in 
1948  has  not  been  carried  out  in  Full. 
But  the  process  of  strangulation  that 
has  been  applied  to  RFA  should  kill  it  in 
another  two  years.  The  co-ops  will  be  with- 
drawn from  competing  with  the  utilities  and 
furnishing  data  for  the  regulation  of  their 
rates.  It  would  take  considerably  more  than 
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two  years  to  get  a  wall  round  federal  genera- 
tion of  power. 

Secretary  McKay's  abandonment  to  the 
Idaho  Power  Company  ol  the  Hell's  Canyon 
site— the  greatest  remaining  one  in  the  coun- 
try— was  geared  to  this  policy.  In  the  current 
semantics  a  consumer  co-operative,  owned  and 
operated  by  farmers  unable  to  get  electricity 
except  by  their  own  efforts,  would  not  be  local 
enterprise;  but  Idaho  Power  is. 

Idaho  Power  is  a  Maine  corporation. 
About  7  per  cent  of  its  stockholders 
live  in  the  mountain  West;  of  its  thirty 
largest  stockholders  all.  except  Harvard 
Universitv  and  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  are 
insurance  companies  or  investment  trusts:  all 
but  two  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  those 
two  arc  insurance  companies.  The  corpora- 
tion could  satisfy  its  future  needs  more 
cheaply  by  building  steam  plants,  but  the  idea 
is  to  keep  federal  power  out  of  central  and 
southern  Idaho.  The  cost  of  the  three  small 
dams  it  currently  proposes  to  build  in  Hell's 
Canvon  will  be  taken  care  of  by  a  rate  in- 
crease—there being  no  public  systems  to  pro- 
vide a  yardstick— and  by  the  use  for  perma- 
nently profitable  construction  of  the  tax- 
amortization  privilege  which  was  intended  to 
protect  defense  industries  from  losing  money 
on  temporary  plant  expansion.  The  Secretary 
also  withdrew  government  opposition  to  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company's  proposed 
developments  on  the  North  Fork  of  King's 
River— developments  made  possible  by  exist- 
ing facilities  built  at  public  expense. 

But  much  as  Eastern-owned  Western  utili- 
ties respect  the  spirit  of  private  initiative,  the 
West  needs  dams  and  wants  payrolls.  The 
relinquishment  of  federal  reserved  sites  and 
the  no-new-starts  policy  caused  uneasiness, 
and  there  was  November  to  think  of.  So  the 
Upper  Colorado  Storage  Project  was  taken 
out  of  mothballs  and  nearly  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  construction  wyas  recommended.  (It 
will  cost  about  twice  that;  for  obvious  reasons. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates  are  poetic 
conventions.)  Its  political  feasibility  is  obvious 
but  its  economic  and  social  justification  is 
open  to  the  most  serious  doubt.  Worse  still, 
the  plans  for  it  are  part  fantasy  and  have  been 
changed  so  often  and  so  capriciously  that  no 
one  knows  to  what  extent  its  engineering  is 
sound.  But  it  satisfies  the  requirements.  No 
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corporation  would  ever  want  to  build  dams 
on  this  stretch  of  the  Colorado,  so  there  is  no 
competition;  but  the  promise  of  the  Budget 
Director  would  attract  corporate  investment 
in  the  generating  facilities,  since  the  public 
would  be  paying  all  other  costs. 

The  recommendation  of  this  project 
breaches  the  basic  national  parks  policy:  one 
of  the  dams  it  includes,  Echo  Park,  is  to  be 
built  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument.  The 
dam  will  destroy  the  beauty  of  spectacular 
canyons  of  the  Yampa  and  Green  Rivers. 
There  was  a  peak  of  cynicism  in  Mr.  McKay's 
promise  to  spend  S21  million  of  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  funds  to  build  the  roads  now 
denied  the  Monument  and  to  construct 
"recreational"  facilities  at  the  fluctuating,  un- 
sightly  reservoir  which  the  dam  will  create. 
This  sum  is  equal  to  four-fifths  of  the  dras- 
tically-cut 1955  appropriation  for  the  entire 
National  Park  Service. 

The  progressive  impairment  of  the  parks 
by  budgetary  blood-letting  is  a  national  dis- 
grace—but it  is  a  smaller  evil  than  Mr. 
McKay's  approval  of  Echo  Park  Dam.  Open- 
ing the  parks  to  exploitation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation— which  in  the  semantics  is 
"co-operation  between  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments"—makes  only  a  matter  of  time  their 
exploitation  by  any  corporations  which  may 
wrant  their  water,  water  power,  timber,  min- 
erals, or  grass,  and  which  have  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  awe  a  business  man  in  office. 

Many  trial  balloons  about  TVA  have 
been  sent  up.  The  refusal  to  reappoint 
Mr.  Gordon  Clapp  as  its  Director 
made  clear  that  career-service  administration 
is  not  desired.  His  successor  will  need  only  a 
single  qualification:  a  distaste  for  socialis- 
tically  increasing  private  business  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  by  providing  cheap  power.  Sev- 
eral other  trial  balloons  from  Interior  are 
significant,  such  as  suggestions  that  the  tre- 
mendous Central  Valley  Project  might  be  sold 
to  the  State  of  California.  At  the  right  price 
it  would  make  a  happy  deal:  the  big  corporate 
farms  would  get  the  water  denied  them  by 
the  160-acre  limitation  they  have  been  fight- 
ing- since  1902  and  PG&E  would  °et  the 
power  facilities.  This  clue  is  underscored  by 
a  recent  announcement  that  the  utility  com- 
panies of  the  Northwest  are  forming  a  syndi- 
cate capable  of  taking  over  all  the  federal 
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dams  and  power  plants  on  the  Columbia 
River,  the  projects  that  brought  industry  and 
boom  times  to  the  Northwest. 

If  the  Central  Valley  and  the  Columbia 
Basin  projects  should  be  handed  over  to 
utility  corporations,  how  will  flood  control, 
erosion  control,  and  the  other  conservation 
functions  of  federal  projects  be  carried  on? 
The  utilities  could  not  possibly  assume  them. 
Indeed  a  corporation  has  no  proper  concern 
with  them,  and  no  state  has  ever  done  an  even 
passable  job  at  any  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
clues  suggest  that  the  ground  work  is  being 
laid  for  the  property  evaluators,  rate  special- 
ists, and  constitutional  lawyers  of  the  new 
Hoover  Commission  to  propose  that  all  fed- 
eral reclamation  and  power  projects  be  sold. 

The  Cowboys  Ride  Again 

Both  the  platform  and  the  campaign  had 
promised  to  take  care  of  the  small  but 
influential  group  of  Western  stockmen 
who  ever  since  1946  have  been  trying  to  gut 
the  Forest  Service  and  get  hold  of  the  grazing 
ranges  in  the  national  forests.  A  bill  embody- 
ing as  much  of  the  malodorous  "Stockmen's 
Proposal  for  an  Act"  as  it  seemed  cagey  to 
put  in  one  package  was  sponsored  (behind 
the  scenes)  by  Senator  Barrett  of  Wyoming— 
who  as  a  Congressman  had  spearheaded  the 
attempted  landgrab  of  1946-47.  He  has  great 
parliamentary  and  backstage  skill;  but  his  sole 
victory  with  this  bill  was  his  success  in  keep- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  adverse 
report  on  it  from  reaching  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands. 

At  the  public  hearing  Western  spokesmen 
—water  users,  sportsmen,  wildlife  specialists, 
hydrologists,  city  engineers,  individual  stock- 
men, small  stock  associations— ripped  the  bill 
to  shreds.  The  Denver  Post  attacked  it  re- 
peatedly; so  did  such  other  prominent  papers 
as  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian,  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
More  striking  was  the  opposition  of  many 
small  newspapers,  even  in  Wyoming,  which 
had  ahvays  before  supported  the  plans  of  the 
stockmen's  lobby.  Whereas  the  attempted 
landgrab  of  six  years  before  had  to  be  stopped 
by  the  East,  this  time  the  West  itself  pre- 
vented a  shameful  raid  on  the  public  re- 
sources. Senator  Barrett— seeing  that  the  bill 
would  be  defeated  if  it  came  to  a  vote- 


maneuvered  to  keep  it  in  committee  and  to 
prevent  publication  of  the  testimony  at  the 
hearings. 

But  something  had  to  be  done  for  the  stock- 
men and  so  the  Hope-Thye-Aiken  Bill  was 
made  an  Administration  measure.  Bad  to  be- 
gin with,  it  was  rendered  truly  vicious  by 
amendment;  it  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
but  as  I  write  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  by 
the  House.  That  such  sound  conservationists 
as  Senator  Aiken  and  Congressman  Hope 
have  been  lined  up  behind  so  reprehensible  a 
measure  shows  the  formidable  pressure  that 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
allies  of  the  stockmen's  lobby  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  to  bear.  Long  since,  Senator 
Aiken  should  have  been  attacking  his  own 
bill. 

The  bill  would  achieve  three  major  objec- 
tives of  the  landgrabbers.  It  would  give  pres- 
ent holders  of  grazing  permits  in  the  national 
forests  two  different  kinds  of  property  rights 
in  those  forests,  thus  impairing  the  public 
title  and  in  part  alienating  public  property. 
It  would  enable  the  present  permit-holders  to 
sell  the  permits  at  will  and  without  reference 
to  the  Forest  Service,  closing  the  ranges  to 
newcomers  and  making  monopolization  of 
them  certain.  It  would  permit  them  to  con- 
struct permanent  improvements  on  the  pub- 
lic ranges,  further  alienating  public  property 
and  enabling  the  permit-holders  to  tie  up  the 
public  lands  indefinitely  with  lawsuits. 
Finally,  it  would  cripple  the  regulatory  power 
of  the  Forest  Service  by  permitting  appeal  to 
the  courts  on  various  kinds  of  purely  adminis- 
trative decisions.  It  is  a  raid  on  the  public 
land  system  and  its  passage  would  seriously 
undermine  our  conservation  policy. 

The  House  of  Representatives  stopped 
something  even  worse,  a  bill  by  Ells- 
worth of  Oregon  long  a  Congressional 
spokesman  for  big  lumber  interests.  It  pro- 
vided that  when  the  government  acquired 
privately  owned  timberland,  as  for  the  reser- 
voir of  a  dam,  which  a  timber  operator  had 
under  sustained  yield  (that  is,  cutting  only  in 
step  with  replacement  by  natural  growth), 
the  operator  would  have  the  option  of  being 
paid  in  cash  or  by  the  transfer  to  him  of  pub- 
licly owned  timberland  of  equivalent  value. 
This  meant  the  national  forests  or  the  far 
smaller  forests  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
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l  and  Management— and  in  committee  it  was 
extended  to  include  the  forests  in  the  national 
parks.  Proof  of  operation  under  sustained 
yield  was  not  stipulated  and  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  it  would  be  used  on  the  land 
to  be  acquired.  The  government  bureau 
which  must  provide  the  timberland  was  given 
no  control  over  its  selec  tion,  and  no  power  to 
require  any  kind  of  protection  or  conserva- 
tion. 

Barefaced  as  these  provisions  were,  how- 
ever, they  were  unimportant  compared 
to  the  central  fact:  ostensibly  a  measure 
of  relief  for  suffering  corporations,  the  bill 
provided  for  the  direct  transfer  of  portions  of 
the  permanently  reserved  public  lands  to 
private  ownership.  Enemies  of  the  public 
lands  system  have  been  trying  to  achieve  pre- 
cisely that  fundamental  step  ever  since  the 
first  reserves  were  made  in  Benjamin  Har- 
rison's time.  The  Hope-Thye-Aiken  Bill 
would  open  fissures  in  the  foundation  of  our 
national  conservation  policy— but  the  Ells- 
worth Bill  would  have  shattered  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  drew  up  an 
adverse  report  and  this  time  it  reached  the 
committee.  Normally  this  is  enough  to  stop 
a  bill.  He  was,  however,  prevailed  on  to  with- 
draw it.  No  notice  of  the  public  hearing  was 
given  except  the  routine  listing  in  the  Gazette; 
conservation  organizations  and  interested 
Congressmen  did  not  know  that  it  was  to  be 
held.  It  was  attended  only  by  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  who  had 
been  instructed  to  think  highly  of  the  bill 
(one  who  wasn't  thinking  highly  enough  on 
the  witness  stand  was  called  away  by  tele- 
phone), and  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  had  obviously  been  instructed  not 
to  think  ill  of  it  but  to  try  to  get  it  softened 
nevertheless.  The  committee  reported  it  out 
and  by  a  tricky  lateral  pass  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee- Mr.  Ellsworth  c  leared  the  way  for  an 
attempt  to  slip  it  over  on  the  House  in  the 
c  losing  days  of  the  session.  Chance  discovery 
at  the  last  moment,  however,  scared  him  into 
holding  it  over  til!  the  next  session. 

By  then  the  bill  was  in  the  open  and  it  was 
murdered.  The  quarter-backing  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  was  by  Congressman  Metcalf 
of  Montana,  who  was  making  a  distinguished 
re  cord  in  his  first  term.  His  Democratic  team- 
mates were  Madden  of  Indiana,  Price  of  Illi- 
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nois,  and  Brooks  of  Texas,  with  McCarthy  of 
Minnesota,  Magnuson  of  Washington,  and 
Hays  of  Ohio  assisting  at  critical  junctures.  A 
striking  development,  however,  was  the  co- 
operation of  four  Pennsylvania  Republicans 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  issues  at 
stake— Messrs.  Gavin,  Saylor,  Fulton,  and 
Mumma.  Mr.  Gavin's  role  in  the  debate  was 
especially  informed  and  expert.  This  extem- 
porized coalition  drew  the  bill's  teeth  with 
amendments  and  then,  when  the  strength  of 
the  opposition  became  manifest,  Mr.  Metcalf 
moved  to  recommit  it.  His  motion  carried  on 
a  roll-call  vote  of  226  yeas  and  161  nays— a 
brilliant  victory  for  the  freshman  Congress- 
man, who  is  not  even  a  member  of  the  rele- 
vant committee. 

Perhaps  a  few  other  Republican  Congress- 
men, who  were  active  in  opposition  to  the 
grazing  bill,  can  be  added  to  what  looks  like  a 
conservation  bloc.  If  the  Republican  party 
retains  control  of  the  House  in  November, 
this  bloc  will  be  important.  For  it  is  clear  that 
if  any  of  our  historic  conservation  policy  is  to 
be  saved,  it  must  be  saved  in  the  House.  Sen- 
ator Langer  fitfully  opposed  some  anti-conser- 
vation measures  but  no  other  Republican 
Senator  did.  Senator  Aiken,  who  devised  the 
strategy  for  many  earlier  victories  over  anti- 
conservation  forces,  has  now  put  his  great 
prestige  at  the  service  of  the  attack  on  the 
Forest  Service.  The  Independent  party,  Sen- 
ator Morse,  has  been  magnificent,  making  an 
all-out  fight  against  every  anti-conservation 
move. 

"Reorganization"  ivith  Burglar's  Tools 

The  Forest  Service  may  also  serve  to  illus- 
trate dangers  latent  in  other  Adminis- 
tration fetishes— reorganization,  consoli- 
dation, and  a  cant  phrase  from  schools  of 
business  administration,  "management-prac- 
tice improvement."  If  consolidation  and  reor- 
ganization are  the  first  recourse  of  a  manage- 
ment  engineer,  they  can  serve  more  devious 
ends  and  become  the  last  one  of  a  lobby  or  a 
landgrabber. 

The  Forest  Service  has  always  been  decen- 
tralized. It  began  with  a  regional  organiza- 
tion, to  prevent  the  delays  and  rigidities  that 
half-paralyzed  the  General  Land  Office.  There 
are  now  ten  regions,  each  with  headquarters 
and  specialist  staffs.   Differences  in  terrain, 
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climate,  forestation,  methods  of  lumber  opera- 
tions, and  oilier  complex  variables  make  this 
tht"  onl\  kind  ol  organization  that  could  con- 
ceivably be  efficient.  To  consolidate  the 
regions,  reducing  them  to  loin  or  even  two, 
as  has  been  proposed,  would  greatly  increase 
expense  and  greatly  reduce  ellieieney.  It 
would  increase  travel,  paper  work,  and  red 
tape.  It  would  slow  up  administration  and 
all  held  operations.  It  would  make  the  spe- 
cialist and  scientific  activities  of  the  Service 
more  cumbersome  and  expensive.  ///  all  lhc.se 
ways  it  would  add  to  the  costs  of  the  private 
businesses  tliat  a.\e  llie  forests.  But  the  notion 
is  attractive  to  the  managerial  mind.  You  eon- 
sol  idate  the  Omaha  and  Denver  offices  of  Con- 
tinental Gadgets;  why  not,  then,  consolidate 
Nebraska  and  Colorado? 

There  is  a  more  sinister  aspect.  Weakening 
professional  and  administrative  efficiency  by 
such  a  consolidation  of  the  regions  would 
favor  both  the  special-interest  groups  which 
want  to  exploit  the  national  forests  and  those 
which  want  all  federal  regulation  everywhere 
undermined.  Also  it  would  greatly  reduce 
such  ability  as  the  Service  now  has  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  That  is  one  of  the 
ends  in  view. 

Aii  these  hazards  would  be  increased  by 
[\  the  unbelievably  idiotic  plan,  which 
/  %  has  also  been  proposed,  of  abolishing 
the  regional  setup  and  achieving  "local  con- 
trol" by  grouping  the  national  forests— whic  h 
disregard  state  lines— in  state  units.  Neither  a 
forest  stand  nor  the  watershed  of  a  river  will 
stop  short  at  a  state  boundary  on  Executive 
Order.  But  the  thirty-eight  miniature  Fores; 
Services  thus  created— in  ten  states  there  are 
no  national  forests— would  be  easy  prey  for 
the  local  special-interest  groups.  The  Admin- 
istration fetish  which  dreams  of  reorganizing 
federal  conservation  activities  on  a  state-wide 
rather  than  a  regional  basis  is  a  victory  for  the 
propaganda  which  represents  issues  as  a  con- 
flict between  local  interests  and  Washington— 
when  in  fact  they  are  conflicts  between  one 
local  interest  and  all  the  others;  that  is,  be- 
tween a  special  interest  and  the  public 
interest.  In  every  aspect  of  conservation  this 
kiud  of  "local  control"  must  inevitably  mean 
local  vulnerability,  local  manipulation,  and 
local  intimidation. 

All  research  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture except  that  of  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  grouped  under  one  bureau.  In 
some  respects  the  results  have  been  of 
no  particular  importance,  in  some  others 
they  have  reduced  expense  and  increased 
efficiency.  But  also  in  some  instances 
they  have  reduced  efficiency  and  increased 
expense.  It  seems  likely  that  the  eye  of  the 
management-improver  is  on  Forest  Service 
research,  and  that  his  table  of  organization 
calls  for  transferring  it  to  the  central  bureau. 
To  do  so  would  be  a  truly  stupendous 
blunder.  Forest  Service  researc  h  created  scien- 
tific forestry  in  the  United  States  and  is  now 
the  foremost  in  the  world.  It  is  so  organically 
related  to  the  field  activities  and  daily  jobs  of 
the  Forest  Service  that  it  could  be  dissected 
out  only  at  the  cost  of  permanent  damage. 
The  damage  done  would  increase  geo- 
metrically in  the  future. 

And  one  wonders.  The  Forest  Sen  ice,  al- 
ways the  cornerstone  of  our  national  conserva- 
tion policy,  is  the  most  vigorous  of  the  con- 
servation bureaus.  That  is  precisely  what  is 
wrong  with  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  landgrabbers, 
the  cowboys,  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  its  other  organized  enemies.  It  is  three- 
fold: it  consists  of  the  national  forests,  its 
agencies  which  assist  and  supervise  and  co- 
operate with  state  forestry  and  private  forestry, 
and  its  research  programs  and  experiment 
stations.  The  effort  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  abolish  two  of  its  co-operative  pro- 
grams suggests  an  intention  eventually  to  am- 
putate one  full  third  of  the  Service.  Remov- 
ing its  research  to  another  bureau  would  also 
lop  off  a  third.  Reduced  by  two-thirds,  it 
would  be  weak,  ineffective,  easily  preyed  up- 
on, immensely  less  valuable  to  the  Ame  rican 
future.  Is  that  the  end  in  view?  At  any  rate, 
in  their  most  arrogant  moments  the  land- 
grabbers  never  dreamed  up  so  promising  a 
way  to  make  it  impotent. 

Arrival  of  the  Buzzards 

In  A  year  and  a  half  the  business  men  in 
office  have  reversed  the  conservation 
policy  by  which  the  United  States  has 
been  working  for  more  than  seventy  years  to 
substitute  wise  use  of  its  natural  resources 
in  place  of  reckless  destruction  for  the  profit 
of  special  corporate  intere  sts.  They  have  re- 
versed most  of  the  policy,  weakened  all  of  it, 
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opened  the  way  to  complete  destruction. 
Every  move  in  regard  to  conservation  that 
the  Administration  has  made  has  been  against 
the  public  interest— which  is  to  say  against 
the  future— and  in  favor  of  some  special 
private  interest.  Most  notably,  too,  every  one 
has  been  in  favor  of  some  big  special  interest 
and  against  the  local  small  ones.  The  friendly 
partnership  with  business  has  turned  out  to 
mean  only  some  kinds  of  businesses,  the  big- 
ger the  better. 

More  important  still  is  the  appointment 
of  officials  friendly  to  the  enemies  of  the 
public  interest,  for  this  is  preparation  for  the 
future.  Judicious  selection  of  a  Director  could 
doom  TVA,  for  instance,  and  no  doubt  will. 
The  utilities  plan  to  "get  the  government  out 
of  the  power  business  altogether,"  with  all 
that  that  implies  in  destruction  of  resources 
and  exploitation  of  consumers.  Many  other 
corporate  plans  look  to  getting  hold  of  pub- 
licly owned  resources  and  converting  them  to 
dividends.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Tudor  has  announced  that  his  legal  staff  is 
rewriting  contracts  for  the  water  from  federal 
dams  in  such  a  way  that  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion can  be  "by-passed"— which  means  that 
the  government  will  connive  at  breaking  the 
fundamental  Reclamation  laws.  Assistant 
Secretary  Lewis  has  said  that  he  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  there  need  be  no  federal 
forestry.  Their  chief,  Secretary  McKay,  has 
repeatedly  said  that  he  favors  the  disposal  to 
private  hands  of  various  classes  of  public 
lands. 

We  called  it  corruption  in  Harding's 
time.  It  is  not  corruption  when  it  is 
Administration  policy.  But  it  does 
show  an  intent,  or  perhaps  only  a  willingness, 
to  turn  the  clock  back  beyond  Hoover,  be- 
yond the  first  Roosevelt,  to  the  Old  Stone  Age 
of  Republican  domination  by  those  to  whom 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  Providence  had  en- 
trusted the  property  interests  of  the  country. 
Meanwhile  the  future  of  the  United  States  is 
caught  between  the  inexorable  millstones. 
Population  pressure  steadily  increases.  The 
rivers  fill  with  silt,  the  water  table  drops,  the 
rains  run  off  as  floods.  In  the  West,  booms  end 
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because  there  is  neither  enough  water  nor 
enough  electricity.  The  West  too  has  had 
four  years  of  drought,  parts  of  it  five  years. 
Two  dustbowls  have  formed:  "The  best  place 
to  get  a  Colorado  farm  is  eastern  Kansas." 
And  the  best  place  to  get  anything  else  you 
may  want  is  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Indirect  damage  such  as  the  sacrifice  of 
professionalism  in  the  public  service  is  mani- 
fest. But  consider  something  else.  If,  for 
instance,  the  Central  Valley  Project  should 
be  sold  to  California,  doubtless  Mr.  Hoover's 
evaluators  could  work  out  a  price.  (Cali- 
fornia utilities  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  co-operating.)  What  would  be  en- 
tirely beyond  computation  is  the  loss  to  the 
public  in  past  investment,  future  waste,  and 
future  expense.  Similarly  with  every  other 
aspect  of  conservation— erosion  control,  flood 
control,  watershed  management,  forestry, 
range  improvement.  Whatever  is  lost  or 
weakened  now  will  mean  pyramiding  loss 
in  the  future. 

For  it  is  the  nature  of  the  problems  of  land 
and  water  that  damage  done  to  either  is  cumu- 
lative. And  it  is  also  their  nature,  as  the  entire 
American  experience  has  shown,  that  they  can 
be  grappled  with  effectively  only  by  federal 
action. 

Soil  conservation  districts,  REA  co- 
operatives, conservation  organizations, 
browned-out  areas  of  power  consumers, 
towns  and  counties  apprehensive  about  dust 
and  drought— here  are  a  lot  of  voters.  One 
obvious  giveaway  is  the  presentation  to  the 
Democratic  party  of  a  shining  issue  for  1954 
and  1956.  And  if  Schedule  C  proved  to  be  a 
fine  means  for  a  quick  cleanup  in  top  ad- 
ministrative offices,  it  will  remain  one  after 
the  elections. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1953  Washington  bird- 
walkers  reported  a  phenomenon  which  their 
amiable  hobby  could  not  explain.  The  num- 
ber of  turkey  buzzards  resident  in  and  near 
the  city  had  increased  remarkably.  The  buz- 
zard population  continued  to  grow-  through 
the  winter  and  the  following  spring.  By  now 
it  has  created  a  sizable  problem  at  feeding 
time  at  the  zoo. 


DC-3: 


Built  originally  for  the  luxury  trade,  this  model-T  of  the 
airways  still  goes  on  flying— safely  and  dependably-after 
nearly  two  decades  of  continuous  rough-and-ready  use. 


The  Plane  That  Won't  Wear  Out 

Richard  K.  Waldo  and  Herbert  J.  Guth 


Drawings  by  Robert  Osborn 


The  next  time  you  land  at  LaGuardia 
Field,  Los  Angeles  International,  or 
Chicago's  Midway  Airport  you  are  more 
than  likely— as  you  hurry  toward  the  terminal 
building— to  pass  an  anachronism  of  the  Air 
Age,  a  rugged  old  twin-engine  transport  plane, 
still  in  use.  Ordinarily  you  might  not  give  a 
second  glance  to  a  ship  so  much  smaller  and 
less  impressive  than  the  four-motored  airliner 
that  has  just  flown  you  through  the  skies  in 
streamlined  comfort  at  300  miles  per  hour. 
But  this  one  you  should  regard  Avith  respect, 
for  she  is  the  DC-3— the  most  versatile  and 
hard-working  flying  machine  ever  made. 

She  has  had  many  names  in  the  eighteen 
years  of  her  career.  To  thousands  of  airline 
pilots  she  is  the  Three,  the  Dizzy  Three,  or 
just  the  initials  from  the  manufacturer's  desig- 
nation: Douglas  Commercial  Model  3.  To 
British  pilots  she  is  the  Dakota,  or  Dak  for 
short.  American  military  pilots  have  known 
her  as  the  Skytrain,  the  Skytrooper,  the  Doug, 
Old  Fatso,  or  any  of  a  long  list  of  numbers, 
the  main  ones  being  C-47,  C-53,  and  R4D. 

But,  under  whatever  name,  the  DC-3  is  the 
best-known  aircraft  in  history.  This  is  the  air- 


plane in  which  so  many  Americans  took  their 
first  flight,  A\rhen  she  was  the  standard  com- 
mercial airliner  back  before  the  war.  This  is 
the  plane  that  hauled  cargo,  troops,  and  every- 
thing else  for  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
during  World  War  II.  This  is  the  plane  that 
since  the  war  has  opened  up  rural  America 
to  air  travel  and  helped  create  the  new  enter- 
prises of  air  coach  and  air  freight.  It  is  the 
plane  that  still  serves  as  the  workhorse— and 
a  demonstration  of  American  technology— for 
dozens  of  foreign  airlines  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  a  plane  whose  record  has  no 
parallel. 

In  all,  there  were  twelve  thousand  DC-3s 
constructed  in  the  Douglas  plants  at  Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach,  and  Oklahoma  City. 
Half  of  them  are  still  in  operation  today.  At 
last  count,  some  150  scheduled  airlines  in 
seventy  different  countries  were  using  them. 
And  their  passenger  count  has  been  phenome- 
nal. American  Airlines  alone  flew  ten  and  a 
half  million  customers  in  its  DC-3s  before 
retiring  them  in  1949.  Statisticians  at  Douglas 
have  estimated  thai  about  400  million  com- 
mercial passengers  must  have  been  carried 
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bv  the  DC-3  in  its  eighteen  vears  of  service, 
not  counting  the  millions  for  the  military. 

As  far  as  distance  goes,  the  figures  are  even 
higher.  The  single  DC-3  with  the  largest 
number  of  hours  in  the  air— or  "  high  time  " 
ship,  as  it  is  called— is  now  flving  for  North 
Central  Airlines  out  of  Chicago  and  the  Twin 
Cities.  She  has  done  better  than  50.000  hours. 
Multiplving  by  a  conservative  average  speed 
of  150  miles  per  hour,  this  amounts  to  more 
than  seven  and  a  half  million  miles  of  flving 
for  this  one  aircraft  alone.  The  DC-3  is,  lit- 
erallv.  the  plane  that  won  t  wear  out. 

Model-T  of  the  Air 

It  has  been  said  that  the  airways  are  not 
unsafe  but.  like  the  sea.  terriblv  unfor- 
giving of  carelessness  or  neglect.  To  the 
extent  that  anv  airplane  can  "forgive."  how- 
ever, the  DC-3  is  that  plane.  Her  ability  to 
absorb  punishment  is  legendary. 


A  Capital  Airlines  DC-3  once  lost  five 
feet  from  one  win?  tip  in  a  mid-air  collision 
and  landed  safelv  with  a  full  load  of  passen- 
gers. Another  DC-3.  in  China  during  World 
War  II.  was  strafed  on  the  ground  by  the 
Japanese  and  lost  her  right  wins.  Since  no 
replacement  wing  was  available,  she  was  fitted 
with  one  from  a  DC-2.  her  predecessor  ship, 
which  was  a  good  ten  feet  shorter.  Christened 
the  "DC-2H,"  she  took  off  and  flew  just  fine. 

DC-3s  have  been  mishandled  and  over- 
loaded to  an  unbelievable  degree,  especially 
bv  the  Russians.  After  purchasing  a  few 
models  from  Douglas  in  the  late  thirties  and 
concluding  a  licensing  agreement,  they  began 
producing  her  in  quantity  as  the  Ilyushin  LI-2 
—the  mainstav  of  commercial  air  transport  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  his 
book.  Report  on  the  Russians.  William  L. 
White  painted  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  a 
Soviet  DC-3: 
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You  get  aboard.  There  are  no  seat  belts. 
There  is  no  sign  warning  against  smoking; 
if  vou  prefer  to  burn  alive  in  a  take-off 
crash,  that  is  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
science and  no  concern  of  the  crew.  Once 
the  door  slams  shut  the  pilot  starts  the 
motors,  which  have  been  cold  since  the 
night  before.  If  thev  run  at  all  he  releases 
the  brakes,  guns  the  plane  on  down  the 
runway.  You  gather  speed  and  clear  the 
runway  by  maybe  ten  feet.  At  this  instant 
the  pilot  makes  his  turn  by  the  process  of 
tilting  one  wing  up  toward  the  zenith  and 
the  other  down  until  its  tip  is  digging  pota- 
toes on  the  adjoining  farm.  Once  pointed 
on  his  course  he  levels  off  and.  if  there  are 
no  mountains,  he  continues  at  this  altitude 
of  from  50  to  100  feet,  scaring  Kolkhoz 
cows,  Sovhoz  chickens,  and  the  passengers. 

The  DC-3's  allowable  gross  take-off  weight 
for  civil  operations  in  this  counrrv  is  25.200 
pounds.  This  allows  a  pavload  of  about  5.000 
pounds,  generally  divided  between  twentv- 
one  passengers,  a  crew  of  three,  baggage,  mail, 
and  cargo.  The  Air  Transport  Command, 
however,  regularlv  flew  her  at  a  normal  gross 
of  29.000  and  an  overload  of  31.000— dou- 
bling the  pavload  capacitv.  During  the  critical 
days  in  earlv  1942.  a  group  of  Armv  DC-3s 
staggered  off  Brazilian  airways  and  out  across 
the  South  Atlantic  loaded  with  gasoline  at  a 
gross  of  35.000  pounds. 

Her  original  twentv-one-passenger  capacitv 
has  also  been  considerably  stretched.  A  Mid- 
dle Eastern  airline  todav  habitually  crowds 
forty-five  aboard,  while  as  manv  as  thirtv-six 
are  often  found  on  European  airlines.  On  one 
memorable  occasion  during  the  evacuation 
of  Burma,  one  DC-3  carried  a  total  of 
seventv-four  passengers,  including  twentv-one 
fully-equipped  soldiers,  twentv-one  women, 
twentv-one  children,  ten  Indians,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jimmv  Doolittle.  returning 
from  his  bombing  raid  over  Tokvo.  "  If  I'd 
known  thev  were  crazy  enough  to  trv  to  fiv 
that  ship."  the  famous  fiver  remarked  after- 
ward. '"I  would  have  zcalked  home." 

The  storv  of  this  remarkable  airplane  be- 
gan in  California  more  than  twenty 
vears  ago.  when  Transcontinental  & 
Western  Air  Lines  and  the  Douglas  .Aircraft 
Corporation  joined  hands  to  produce  the 
DC-2.  a  fourteen-passenger,  low-wing,  twin- 
engined,  all-metal  airplane  which  cruised  at 
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about  150  miles  per  hour.  The  DC-1,  of  w  hich 
only  a  single  model  was  built,  was  the  proto- 
type of  the  DC-2. 

The  DC-3,  Douglas'  third  commercial  trans- 
port model,  was  born  a  few*  years  later.  Origi- 
nally she  was  conceived  as  a  luxury  airliner. 
American  Airlines  needed  a  sleeper  transport 
for  its  southern  transcontinental  route,  and 
had  found  that  rfie  fuselage  of  the  DC-2  wasn't 
wide  enough  to  accommodate  a  comfortable 
berth.  American  took  its  problem  to  Douglas. 
Following  the  general  outlines  of  the  DC-2, 
and  borrowing  ideas  from  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, American  and  Douglas  engineers  came 
up  with  the  DST  (Douglas  Sleeper  Transport), 
a  somewhat  larger  and  faster  ship. 

She  was  initially  designed  for  seven  upper 
and  seven  lower  berths,  with  a  private 
cabin  up  front  generally  reserved  for 
honeymooning  couples.  Then  the  engineers 
found  that  by  taking  out  the  berths  tkey  could 
fit  three  rows  of  seven  seats  apiece  into  the 
DST  fuselage,  and  the  new  design  became  the 
twenty-one  passenger  DC-3.  Douglas  hoped 
there  would  be  a  market  for  fifty  of  its  new- 
planes— perhaps  a  hundred  at  the  outside. 
The  first  model  flew  on  December  18,  1935, 
and  opened  a  new  era  in  air  transportation. 

Some  of  the  best-known  figures  in  American 
aviation  were  involved  in  developing  the 
DC-3.  Leading  them  was  Donald  W.  Douglas 
himself,  who  had  become  chief  engineer  for 
the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  founded  his  own  company  four 
years  later  in  1920,  and  in  1932— in  the  depths 
of  the  Depression— taken  a  bold  gamble  and 
built  the  DC-2.  Douglas'  chief  engineer  was 
James  H.  "Dutch"  Kindelberger,  now  Presi- 
dent of  his  own  company,  North  American 
Aviation.  His  assistant  chief  engineer  was 
Arthur  E.  Raymond,  a  brilliant  young  engi- 
neer who  had  worked  his  way  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  company's  ladder  and  later  be- 
came its  engineering  vice  president. 

When  the  DC-2  was  expanded  into  the 
DC-3  to  meet  American  Airlines'  require- 
ments, American's  chief  engineer  was  Wil- 
liam Littlewood.  Littlewood  spent  almost 
half  of  his  time  at  the  Douglas  plant  during 
1935  while  the  DC-3  was  being  developed. 
The  Aeroplane.  Britain's  authoritative  avia- 
tion magazine,  later  declared  that  "the  indus- 
try has  Littlewood's  genius  to  thank  for  much 


of  the  efficiency  built  into  the  aircraft  that 
really  put  the  air  transport  business  on  the 
map."  He  is  now  American's  vice  president 
for  research. 


The  DC-3  was  an  immediate  success.  The 
first  of  American's  ships  went  into  serv- 
ice in  June  1936  on  the  non-stop  New 
York-Chicago  route.  Orders  started  pouring 
in  from  other  United  States  and  foreign  air- 
lines. The  speed  with  which  the  airline  in- 
dustry converted  to  DC-3s  seemed  limited 
only  by  the  rate  at  which  Douglas  could  pro- 
duce them.  By  1938,  the  350th  model  had 
been  delivered.  The  DC-3  had  not  only  be- 
come the  standard  equipment  of  our  major 
airlines  but  was  also  operating  in  dozens  of 
other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Not  only  was  the  DC-3  larger,  faster,  and 
more  luxurious  than  any  previous  plane,  but 
it  was  also  more  economical  to  operate.  Costs 
per  seat-mile  were  about  a  third  less  than  those 
of  its  predecessor,  the  DC-2.  Standardization 
on  the  DC-3  reduced  maintenance  and  other 
costs  and  boosted  safety  records. 

The  neAv  plane's  cruising  speed  of  165-180 
miles  per  hour,  which  cut  coast-to-coast  travel 
time  to  fifteen  hours,  added  greatly  to  air 
travel's  sales  appeal.  So  did  its  long  range, 
which  permitted  the  first  non-stop  schedules 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  other  major  traffic  points. 
The  public  liked  the  DC-3's  iHxury  and  her 
club-lounge  atmosphere,  including  such  inno- 
vations as  electric  razors;  meals  served  on 
tables  with  silverware,  real  china,  and  linen; 
and  air  conditioning  at  terminals  and  aloft. 

Air  traffic  more  than  doubled  in  the  two 
years  after  the  opening  of  DC-3  service,  taking 
the  airlines  a  long  step  forward  on  the  road 
to  solvency.  C.  R.  Smith,  President  of  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  puts  it  this  way: 

"The  DC-3  freed  the  airlines  from  complete 
dependence  upon  government  mail  pay.  It 
was  the  first  airplane  that  could  make  money 
just  by  hauling  passengers.    With  previous 
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planes,  if  you  multiplied  the  number  of  seats 
by  the  fares  being  c  harged  you  couldn't  break 
even,  not  even  with  a  100  per  cent  load." 

Airline  pilots  may  hesitate  to  admit  it  to- 
dav.  but  when  they  first  saw  the  DC-3  back  in 
'36  there  were  some  who  had  misgivings,  fear- 
ing she  would  be  too  big  to  handle.  Once 
they  got  used  to  her.  it  was  a  different  story. 
One  of  the  things  that  made  the  DC-3  an  easy 
plane  to  flv  was  the  automatic  pilot  which  for 
obvious  reasons  became  known  as  "George" 
(once  leveled  off.  in  good  weather,  the  pilots 
could  relax  and  "let  George  do  it").  Another 
nice  feature  was  a  long  metal  air  tube  which 
supplemented  the  cockpit  heating  system  and 
could  be  adjusted  to  throw  warm  air  w'herever 
it  was  needed. 


One  day  two  pilots  combined  this  de- 
vice with  "George"  for  the  benefit  of  a 
new  stewardess  who  didn't  know  about 
him.  The  captain  put  the  ship  on  automatic 
pilot  and  tied  one  of  his  gloves  to  the  warm 
air  tube,  swinging  the  tube  over  so  that  the 
glove,  its  fingers  filled  with  warm  air,  rested 
on  the  control  wheel.  Then  he  and  the  First 
Officer  hid  in  the  baggage  compartment  be- 
tween the  cockpit  and  the  passenger  cabin, 
and  buzzed  for  the  stewardess.  The  young 
lady  came  forward,  took  one  look,  screamed, 
and  fainted. 

Another  feature  of  the  DC-3  which  pleased 
one  pair  of  pilots  was  a  small  cargo  door  just 
behind  the  cockpit  and  forward  of  the  main 
cabin.  Unknown  to  the  stewardess,  the  Cap- 
tain squeezed  in  through  this  door  just  before 
take-off.  The  First  Officer  shortly  announced 
his  intention  to  w  ait  no  longer  for  the  Captain 
but  to  take  off  and  fly  the  ship  himself.  Con- 
siderably flustered,  the  stewardess  could  only 
nod  her  assent.  At  the  next  stop,  the  Captain 
squeezed  out  through  the  cargo  door,  ran  up 
the  loading  ramp  as  it  was  wheeled  up,  and 
pounded  on  the  door.  When  the  bewildered 
stewardess  opened  the  door,  the  Captain- 
panting  hard— gasped  out:  "Boy,  am  I  glad  to 
see  you!  I  thought  I'd  never  catch  up." 

During  the  year  that  preceded  the  attack 
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on  Pearl  Harbor,  engineers  at  Douglas  and 
other  aircraft  manufacturers  were  busy  with 
large  four-engine  planes,  which  were  ex- 
pected to  retire  the  old  transport  as  soon 
as  fleet  quantities  were  available.  The  DC-3 
was  relatively  old  as  airplanes  go.  But  when 
Army  and  Navy  orders  began  flooding  in, 
the  DC-3  was  found  to  be  the  only  sizable 
multi-engine  plane  actually  in  production, 
with  all  the  "bugs"  worked  out  of  her,  and 
with  a  backlog  of  proven  commercial  and  mili- 
tary experience.  The  war  turned  out  to  be 
her  proudest  hour.  By  its  end,  more  than 
10,000  military  DC-3s  had  been  produced. 

Farly  in  1942,  180  planes  (half  of  the  com- 
mercial fleet)  were  commandeered  by  the  Air 
Transport  Command  to  carry  men  and  sup- 
plies to  combat  zones.  Supplemented  by  later 
military  models,  these  provided  the  lifelines 
of  a  world-w?ide  war.  The  Three  saw  service 
in  every  theater  of  operations  and  took  part 
in  every  major  invasion  and  campaign,  from 
the  island  campaigns  in  the  Pacific  through 
North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy  to  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge.  She  carried  paratroopers,  airborne 
infantry,  jeeps,  ammunition,  weapons,  bull- 
dozers, gasoline,  and  anything  else  that  needed 
hauling.  When  her  cargo  included  an  air- 
plane wing  too  big  to  fit  into  her  fuselage, 
she  carried  it  slung  under  her  belly.  Outfitted 
with  litters,  she  became  a  hospital  plane  and 
evacuated  thousands  of  battle  casualties. 

One  of  her  routine  jobs  was  dropping  para- 
troopers behind  enemy  lines.  In  the  invasion 
of  Normandy,  C-47s  of  the  Troop  Carrier 
Command  flew^  two  entire  airborne  divisions 
to  the  scene  of  battle  on  D-Day. 

Operating  from  bases  in  Britain,  C-47s 
flew  thousands  of  sorties  to  bring  gas, 
ammunition,  and  other  freight  to  the 
Third  Army  and  the  TwTenty-first  Army 
Group  as  they  outran  their  own  supply  lines 
across  Europe.  As  glider  tugs,  the  C-47s  dou- 
bled their  payload.  Jeeps,  bulldozers,  artil- 
lery, and  other  bulky  items  floated  to  earth  in 
expendable  Waco  gliders,  with  C-47s  serving 
as  aerial  locomotives,  sometimes  pulling  two 
gliders  at  the  same  time. 

The  C-47  got  into  the  Pacific  war  early 
when  it  helped  bring  out  wounded  troops, 
ground  crews,  and  civilians  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  Java  to  Australia.  When  the  offen- 
sives be^an  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon 
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Islands,  the  C-47  was  indispensable  in  supply- 
ing troops  and  in  getting  the  wounded  back 
to  Australian  hospitals  over  six  hundred  miles 
of  water. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  job  done  by 
the  C-47  was  in  Asia,  over  the  "Mump  "—the 
700-mile  aerial  supply  line  across  the  Him- 
alayas, from  Assam  in  northeast  India  to 
Chungking,  the  provisional  capital  of  China. 
This  air  route  is  considered  the  most  difficult 
in  the  world;,  much  of  the  area  is  unexplored 
and  uncharted,  jagged  peaks  rise  to  25,000 
feet,  and  deep  jungles  cover  the  valleys. 
W  eather  is  unusually  bad  and  much  of  the 
flying  must  be  blind,  or  on  instruments. 

The  "Hump''  was  pioneered  before  Pearl 
Harbor  by  China  National  Aviation  Corpora- 
tion, which  had  operated  routes  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Chungking,  and  then  south  to  Ran- 
goon and  Calcutta,  with  a  Meet  of  DC-3s  and 
a  few  smaller  aircraft.  When  the  Japanese 
closed  the  Burma  Road,  the  normal  trade 
route  between  India  and  China  was  cut  off. 
But  CNAC  started  a  Burma  Road  of  the  Air, 
flying  in  most  of  the  supplies  to  reach  China 
from  the  outside  world.  In  December  1942, 
when  military  C-47s  had  become  available  in 
quantity,  the  India-China  Wing  of  the  Air 
Transport  Conwnand  joined  forces  with 
CNAC  in  keeping  the  supplies  flowing  into 
China.  In  the  years  following,  more  war 
materiel  was  carried  in  by  this  aerial  route 
than  had  gone  over  the  Burma  Road  itself. 

One  C-47  in  that  theater  held  the  unusual 
distinction  of  being  the  only  transport  plane 
officially  credited  with  downing  an  enemy 
fighter  plane.  A  Jap  Zero  smashed  into  its 
tail  while  the  transport  was  taking  evasive 
action  close  to  the  ground,  cutting  off  all  but 
a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  C-47's  rudder,  and 
then  crashed.  The  47  staggered  back  to  base, 
was  repaired,  and  returned  to  service. 

While  her  counterpart  in  uniform  was 
busy  on  the  fighting  fronts,  the  com- 
mercial DC-3  was  trying  manfully  to 
maintain  normal  airline  service  at  home.  It 
was  an  almost  impossible  task.  Instead  of 
working  six  hours  a  day  as  she  had  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  DC-3  gradually  had  her 
work  day  increased  to  twelve  hours.  This 
meant  that  she  was  flying  on  a  round-the- 
clock  basis  when  she  wasn't  in  the  shop  for 
maintenance.    By  1945  she  was  flying  over 


200,000,000  miles  annually,  more  than  triple 
the  mileage  of  five  years  earlier. 

The  resumption  of  peacetime  travel  after 
VJ-day  brought  another  upward  surge  in  air- 
line operations;  passenger  traffic  nearly 
doubled  between  1945  and  1946.  To  meet 
this  pent-up  demand,  the  airlines  frantically 
sought  additional  equipment.  No  four-engine 
planes  were  yet  available,  so  again  the  DC-3 
was  thrown  into  the  breach.  While  the 
Liberators  and  Flying  Fortresses,  their  mis- 
sion accomplished,  gathered  dust  on  remote 
weed-grown  fields,  C-47s  and  other  DC-3  types 
released  as  surplus  by  the  military  service 
were  rapidly  converted  to  civilian  status. 

Wings  and  landing  gears  were  rebuilt; 
parachute  racks,  cargo  bulkheads,  spe- 
cial doors  and  bucket  seats  were 
ripped  out  and  replaced  by  lounge  chairs,  air 
conditioning,  galleys,  hat-racks,  and  lavatories. 
Twenty  days  was  all  the  time  needed  on  the 
reconversion  line  to  change  a  dirty,  olive 
drab,  war-weary  aircraft  into  a  virtually  new, 
gleaming  silver  commercial  transport.  By  the 
close  of  1946  over  500  DC-3s  were  in  domestic 
airline  service.  And,  as  usual,  they  were  carry- 
ing most  of  the  traffic. 


Beginning  early  in  1947,  however,  the  in- 
creasing availability  of  postwar  aircraft  began 
to  threaten  the  DC-3's  long-held  monopoly  of 
the  airways.  The  new  DC-6s,  Constellations. 
Convairs,  and  Martins  were  bigger,  faster,  and 
more  comfortable;  and  their  greater  work 
capacity  made  them  much  cheaper  to  operate. 
Gradually  the  old  workhorse  was  forced  off 
the  airlines'  blue  ribbon  routes.  Yet,  though 
one  or  two  carriers  sold  off  all  their  DC-3s 
and  converted  to  postwar  equipment,  most  of 
the  others  found  new  uses  for  the  veteran. 

While  the  Super-Constellations  and  the 
DC-6Bs  flew  the  transcontinental  and  other 
premium  long-haul  routes,  the  DC-3s  went  to 
work  on  the  "shirt  tail"  runs— the  short-haul 
service  to  small  communities.  Today  over  200 
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1H  is  are  still  on  the  job  for  the  major 
domestic  lines— a  greater  number,  incident- 
ally, than  any  other  single  aircraft  type  they 
have  in  service.  Of  the  thirteen  lines  only 
two— American  and  National— are  not  flying 
DC.  .Is  today. 

Non-Skeds,  Execs,  and  Feeders 

Sen kih 'led  airlines  were  not  the  only  cus- 
tomers who  flocked  to  buy  war  surplus 
DC-3s.  Returning  Air  Force  veterans  who 
vanted  to  put  their  wartime  training  to  civil 
use  started  non-scheduled  air  services  all  over 
the  country,  largely  with  the  aid  of  converted 
DC-3s  which  the  War  Assets  Administration 
was  glad  to  sell  at  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Operating  on  an  irregular  rather  than  on  a 
scheduled  basis,  the  non-skeds— as  they  came 
to  be  know  n— were  willing  to  carry  anything, 
anywhere,  and  at  any  time. 

Soon  the  versatile  DC-3  was  winging  her 
way  from  Cleveland  across  the  Caribbean  to 
Bogota  with  a  load  of  thoroughbred  cattle, 
and  returning  with  a  shipment  of  Puerto 
Rican  blouses  or  Cuban  avocados.  She  car- 
ried the  latest  fashion  creations  from  New 
York's  garment  center  to  New  Orleans  in 
exchange  for  a  planeload  of  fresh  shrimp. 
One  non-sked  using  DC-3s  hauled  five  plane- 
loads of  coking  coal  from  New  York  to  Cuba 
for  a  sugar  refinery  during  a  dock  strike. 

Other  non-sked  DC-3s  went  into  the  pas- 
senger business.  If  you  were  willing  to  put 
up  with  a  few  discomforts,  you  could  fly 
coast-to-coast  lor  S88  to  $99,  and  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  for  about  $38.  In  fact,  the 
non-scheduled  carriers  were  glad  to  take  you 
anywhere  you  wanted  to  go,  at  considerably 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  regular  airline  ticket. 
Thus  began  air  coach  service,  the  air  transport 
industry's  first  serious  attempt  to  capture  the 
low-  and  middle-income  travel  market. 

Large  corporations  were  among  the  others 
who  realized  the  DC-3  had  a  lot  of  life  left 
in  her  when  she  was  put  on  the  war-surplus 
auction  block.  Although  there  were  some 
company-operated  aircraft  prior  to  World 
Wai  II,  it  wasn't  until  the  war-surplus  DC-3s 
became  available  that  business  flying  really 
boomed.  Today  there  are  nearly  300  DC-3s  in 
use  by  private  corporations.  Outfitted  as  com- 
bination private  offices  and  living  quarters, 
these  planes  are  equipped  with  swivel  rcclin- 
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ing  chairs,  sleepers,  divans,  deep  pile  carpet- 
ing—and sometimes  with  a  bar,  galley,  desk, 
dictaphones,  and  recorded  music. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  job  taken  on 
by  the  DC-3  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
has  been  on  the  nation's  feeder  or  local  service 
airlines.  At  the  war's  end,  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  certificated  some  18  small 
lines  to  provide  a  secondary  type  of  scheduled 
airline  service  to  some  180  smaller  cities  and 
towns. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  DC-3  was 
the  best  available  ship  to  do  the  job.  The 
feeder  airlines  bought  their  ships  at  war- 
surplus  prices  of  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars (against  a  prewar  price  of  SI 20,000) 
and  conv  erted  them  back  to  passenger  service, 
often  paying  several  times  the  purchase  price 
for  the  reconversion  job.  The  convert  was 
well  received  by  the  public  in  the  small  towns 
served  by  the  feeders.  Large  crowds  came 
down  to  the  airports  to  see  the  DC-3  come  in 
when  service  was  inaugurated.  For  many,  she 
was  the  largest  plane  they  had  ever  seen. 


One-Plane  Point  IV  Program 

Internationally j  the  DC-3  has  always 
been  limited  by  her  range,  which  pre- 
cludes long  over-water  hops.  However, 
you  can  still  fly  a  DC-3  to  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
on  down  to  South  America  on  Pan  American 
Airways,  and  she  has  enjoyed  wide  acceptance 
by  territorial  carriers  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  And 
foreign  airlines  have  long  been  enthusiastic 
about  the  DC-3;  it  was  largely  their  prefer- 
ence for  her  that  has  enabled  LT.  S.  aircraft 
manufacturers  to  dominate  the  world  civil 
transport  market. 

Today  there  are  few  countries  in  the  world 
where  you  won't  run  into  the  Douglas  air- 
liner. Some  were  bought  before  the  war,  some 
obtained  through  lend-lease,  and  others  as 
war  surplus.   She  is  in  the  fleet  of  no  less 
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than  1 1'O  scheduled  airlines  in  69  foreign 
countries,  .is  well  as  .'>.">  scheduled  lines  in 
the  United  States— and  not  counting  innumer- 
able charter  and  tramp  operators.  For  many 
people  in  the  far  corners  ol  the  world,  she 
has  become  a  tangible  American  symbol,  like 
the  Model  I  and  the  Singer  sewing  machine. 

The  DC-3  has  also  taken  on  a  number  of 
challenging  jobs  ol  a  non-transport  variety. 
Da)  in  and  day  out  she  works  lor  (he  Civil 
Veronautics  Administration  of  (he  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  flight  checking  CAA's 
extensive  network  of  radio  and  visual  aids  in 
air  navigation,  known  as  the  Federal  Airways 
System.  She  has  served  others  as  a  Hying 
laborator)  from  time  to  time,  as  when  she 
was  used  as  a  lest  vehicle  lor  airborne  colli- 
sion-warning radar.  British  European  Air- 
ways rigged  her  up  as  a  flying  test-bed  for  a 
new  type  of  British  turbo-prop  power  plant, 
and  the  Department  ol  Agriculture  has  used 
a  number  ol  DC-3s  for  aerial  application  of 
insecticides  over  \asi  areas  of  range  land. 
The  Forestry  Service  has  flown  her  in  pest 
control  work  over  wide  stretches  ol  forest  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Montana  inacces- 
sible except  In  air.  And.  of  course,  when 
war  came  again,  she  went  hac  k  into  service 
with  the  Air  Force  in  Korea.  In  April  1!).")4. 
dispatches  from  Indochina  told  of  French 
legionnaires  parachuting  from  low-Hying 
C-47s,  amid  bursts  of  flak,  to  relieve  the  sur- 
rounded  fortress  of  Dienbienphu. 

limit  of  Service:  None 

What  is  there  about  this  airplane  that 
has  ke  pt  her  going  lor  so  long?  The 
advantages  ol  war-surplus  prices  are 
only  part  of  the-  answer.  The  rest  must  be 
sought  in  the  qualities  built  into  her  by  her 
designers.  Her  ability  to  take  punishment 
and  grueling  overloads  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Her  safety  record  has  been  a  fine  one, 
too,  and  it  has  improved  with  age.  Her 
passenger  and  crew  survivability  record  in 
serious  accidents  has  been  exceptional.  A 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  official  can 
recall  many  DC.-.")  crashes  where  in  his  words. 
"No  one  should  have  walked  away  but  they 
did."  She  is,  in  other  words,  a  fundamentally 
well  designed  airplane. 

Four  times  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board— on  the  grounds 


that  her  performance  characteristics  didn't 
measure  up  to  present  standards— has  set  dead- 
line dates  which  would  have  ended  the  DC-3's 
airline  career.  In  each  case,  however,  the 
deadline  was  extended.  Finally,  in  1951,  after 
reviewing  her  safety  and  operating  record, 
the  Board  found  the  old  ship  fit  and  ruled 


Replacement? 


that  she  could  remain  in  airline  service  in- 
definitely. 

Asked  what  they  like  about  her,  pilots  w  ill 
give  varied  answers.  She  is  an  honest  and 
straightforward  plane  to  fly.  She  handles 
well.  She  is  Fail ly  simple  for  a  new  pilot  to 
check  out"  in.  Her  inherent  stability  is 
good,  and  she  has  good  response  to  the  con- 
trols. She  has  good  cockpit  visibility  whic  h 
facilitates  ground  maneuvering.  She  is  a 
pilot's  airplane. 

She  has  her  weak  points,  of  course.  One 
thing  that  troubled  the  pilots,  especially  at 
first,  was  her  slim,  tapered  wing  that  seemed 
too  small  to  support  the  weight  of  the  plane. 
Moreover,  the  wing  tips  showed  a  slight 
tendenc  y  to  be  flexible  in  flight— a  characteris- 
tic deliberately  built  in  by  the  Douglas 
engineers  to  relieve  struc  tural  tension.  Later 
on,  when  the  value  of  the  wing  design  had 
been  proven  through  its  performance  in 
turbulent  air.  the  pilots  relaxed.  They 
groused  about  her  heating  system  for  a  time, 
but  that  was  taken  care  of  when  the  switch 
was  made  from  steam  to  hot-air  heat.  They 
have  never  stopped  griping  about  her  leak\ 
windshields,  however.  Raincoats  were  c  arried 
as  standard  operating  equipment,  for  use  as 
lap  robes.  "Light  rain  outside,  heavy  rain 
inside."  a  pilot  once  reported. 

Her  biggest  problem  has  been  economic. 
In  recent  years  she  has  been  increas- 
ingly hard  hit  by  the  general  rise  in 
price  and  wage  levels,  sharply  raising  her 
operating  expenses.  The  cost  of  spare  parts 
went  up  even  faster  as  war-surplus  stocks 
dwindled.  The  result  was  that  the  DC-3  had 
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to  have  7.")  to  80  per  cent  of  her  seats  filled  on 
every  flight  just  to  break  even,  an  impossible 
task  on  the  low-density  routes  she  was  flying. 

Beginning  in  1949.  therefore,  the  feeder 
lines  started  a  campaign  to  replace  the  DC-3 
with  a  postwar  airplane.  They  argued  that  a 
new  plane,  operating  at  a  lower  cost  per  mile, 
would  reduce  their  dependence  upon  govern- 
ment subsidy,  and  over  the  long  run  give 
them  a  chance  to  become  economically  self- 
supporting.  Part  of  the  campaign  for  the  new 
airplane  took  the  form  of  knocking  the  old 
ship.  Phrases  suc  h  as  "chained  like  a  slave  to 
the  obsolete  warhorse"  and  "emancipation 
horn  the  DC-3"  appeared  in  the  press. 

After  all.  the  design  of  the  DC-3  was  four- 
teen vears  old  by  now.  If  our  aeronautical 
know-how  hadn't  advanced  in  fourteen  years 
to  the  point  where  we  could  build  a  more 
efficient  and  economical  airplane  than  the 
DC-3,  we'd  better  throw  in  the  sponge!  So 
the  talk  ran,  at  any  rate.  The  airlines,  manu- 
facturers, and  sympathetic  government  avia- 
tion officials  sat  down  and  agreed  on  the 
broad  general  specifications  for  a  postwar 
plane  to  replace  the  DC-3.  Then  the  manu- 
facturers went  to  work  to  design  such  a  plane. 

But  gradually  the  cold,  unpleasant  truth 
emerged.  It  couldn't  be  done!  Although 
American.  British.  Canadian,  French,  and 
Dutch  manufacturers  have  tried  their  hand 
at  a  DC-3  replacement  design,  the  answer  has 
invariably  been  the  same.  The  DC-3,  built 
for  about  $7  a  pound  of  aircraft  weight,  and 
now  generally  carried  on  the  books  on  a  fully- 
depreciated  basis,  represented  too  much  in 
the  way  of  competition.  A  new  airplane 
would  cost  $21  or  more  a  pound  to  build, 
atid  have  heavy  depreciation  charges  against 
ii:  it  would  cost  the  same  or  only  marginally 
less  to  operate  than  the  DC-3.  One  after  an- 
other, the  manufacturers  gave  up. 

One  interesting  sidelight  on  this  problem 
was  the  position  taken  by  the  Douglas  Cor- 
poration. By  1951,  its  studies  had  indicated 
that  the  only  practical  way  to  replace  the 


DC-3  was  by  a  somewhat  larger  (30-37  pas- 
senger) and  faster  (250  mph)  plane  with  a 
new  wing  and  tail,  which  they  labeled  the 
Super  DC-3.  "Give  us  your  old  DC-3  and 
$250,000,  and  we'll  give  you  back  a  Super 
DC-3,"  they  told  the  feeder  lines.  However, 
the  inherent  economies  of  this  plane  could 
not  have  been  realized  on  the  kind  of  routes 
on  which  the  local  carriers  operated,  and  her 
superior  speed  would  have  meant  little  on 
short  hops.  A  mere  handful  of  commercial 
models  of  the  Super  w^ere  sold,  none  of  them 
to  the  feeder  lines  (although  the  Navy  took 
a  substantial  number). 

The  local  carriers  have  now  turned  to  the 
federal  government  for  help,  and  have  had 
legislation  introduced  to  appropriate  eight 
million  dollars  for  the  design  and  production 
of  a  prototype  DC-3  replacement  airplane. 
Although  it  has  had  a  generally  sympathetic 
reception  on  the  part  of  aviation-minded 
Congressmen,  it  is  given  little  chance  of  pas- 
sage. What  then  is  the  outlook  for  the  DC-3, 
since  it  seems  she  won't  be  replaced  by  a 
new  airplane  and  the  government  apparently 
is  not  going  to  regulate  her  out  of  existence? 

The  only  vehicle  on  the  horizon  that 
seems  at  all  likely  to  crowd  the  DC-3 
out  of  the  picture  is  the  large  transport 
helicopter.  Military  prototypes  of  these  are 
just  now  appearing  on  the  scene.  Commercial 
versions  of  thirty-  to  fifty-passenger  capacity 
are  being  promised  in  limited  fleet  quantities 
by  1957  or  1958.  Some  feeder  airline  opera- 
tors are  banking  heavily  on  replacing  the 
DC-3  with  the  'copter  and  getting  into  the 
mass  short-haul  market  in  a  big  way. 

But  whether  or  not  the  'copter  replaces 
part  or  all  of  the  160  DC-3s  on  the  feeder 
airlines,  the  fact  remains  that  thousands  of 
others  will  keep  going  indefinitely  in  the 
military  services  and  on  other  routes  through- 
out the  world.  Today's  best  guess  is  that 
the  DC-3,  like  Old  Man  River,  will  just  keep 
rolling  along. 


Since  emotions  often  bring  on  an  illness,  is  it  possible  that 
other  emotions— or  faith— might  be  used  to  work  a  cure? 
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No  one  except  the  very  naive  or-  the  fa- 
natical  claims  that  emotional  factors 
alone  cause  physical  sicknesses.  Many 
factors  enter  into  every  illness. 

One  of  the  most  important  is  heredity, 
which  influences  a  person's  predisposition  to 
a  particular  disease.  Nature,  like  Achilles' 
mother,  tailed  to  dip  any  of  us  completely 
in  the  river  of  health,  and  members  ol  the 
same  family  often  have  the  same  vulnerable 
oigan.  Certain  families,  lor  example,  have  a 
high  incidence  of  heart  diseases,  others  of 
disorders  of  the  thyroid  gland,  still  others  of 
gastro  intestinal  maladies.  I  liis  genetic  factor 
undoubtedly  influences  the  occurrence  during 
emotional  disturbances  of  asthma  in  one  pa- 
tient, hypertension  in  another,  and  peptic 
ulcer  in  a  third.  Yet  hereditary  fac  tors  alone 
do  not  determine  the  site  of  disorder.  As  I 
explained  last  month,  thoughts  and  ideas  may 
focus  more  on  one  organ  than  another  and 
so  select  it  for  a  physical  disturbance. 

Of  course,  still  other  factors  contribute  to 
illness.  A  person  may  be-  invaded  by  bacteria, 
by  toxic  fumes,  or  by  pollens,  to  name  only 
a  lew  of  his  potential  enemies.  Or  he  may 
subject  himself  to  stresses  greater  than  he 
can  stand— exerc  ise  beyond  his  endurance  or 
foods  which  harass  his  stomac  h. 

Any  of  these  factors  by  itself  may  cause  no 
harm,  but  when  it  occurs  with  others  may 
bring  trouble.  For  example,  during  certain 
emotional  disturbances  the  secretion  of  acid 
in  the  stomach  increases  greatly.  In  itself  this 
may  be  harmless  and  easily  combated  by  the 
muc  us  of  the  stomac  h.  But  if.  during  such  a 


c  risis,  a  man  pours  into  his  stomach  large 
quantities  of  irritants  like  alcohol  and  rough 
foods,  the  assault  may  be  too  great.  Then  an 
ulcer  may  eat  into  the  stomach  wall. 

I  have  studied  certain  patients  who  com- 
plained of  various  symptoms  of  heart  and 
lung  trouble  when  they  exercised.  When 
these  patients  were  studied  while  exercising, 
their  claims  were  confirmed.  Sometimes  w  he  n 
they  climbed  only  two  flights  of  stairs  their 
hearts  raced  and  became  irregular,  and  they 
would  pant  for  breath.  They  had  lew  or  no 
symptoms  at  rest,  so  it  seemed  as  if  the  exer- 
cise was  harming  them,  or  at  least  bringing 
out  their  symptoms.  Yet  when  these  patients 
overcame  their  emotional  disturbances  and 
became  relaxed,  they  performed  the  same 
exercise  without  discomfort  and  without  t he- 
disturbed  actions  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
which  they  had  formerly  shown. 

Anxiety  and  Pollen 

In  a  study  by  the  workers  at  Cornell,  a 
victim  of  hay  fever  was  taken  to  a  room 
where  the  doctors  had  placed  (unknown 
to  her)  a  large  concentration  of  the  particular 
pollen  to  which  she  was  sensitive.  Inside  the 
room  her  nose  was  examined  and  showed 
some  reaction  to  the  pollen,  but  she  made 
little  complaint.  Then  the-  doctors  began  a 
discussion  of  her  relations  with  her  husband. 
Soon  she  became  emotionally  disturbed  and 
at  the  same  time  began  to  complain  ol  all  the 
symptoms  of  hay  lexer.  Her  nose,  when  ex- 
amined again,  was  found  to  be  much  more 
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engorged  than  it  had  been  at  the  first  exami- 
nation, and  ran  with  the  drip  of  lull  hay 
fever.  The  doctors  then  channeled  the  con- 
versation into  other,  less  disturbing  topics, 
and  the  symptoms  abated,  although  the  pa- 
tient still  remained  in  the  room  with  the 
pollen.  Simultaneously  her  nose  resumed  a 
normal  appearance. 

Another  patient  at  Cornell  had  hay  fever 
regularly  every  September.  Nothing  seemed 
clearer  than  the  relationship  between  his  hay 
U\er  and  the  seasonal  ripening  of  ragweed 
pollen,  but  this  man  was  also  unhappy  in 
his  marriage  and  his  work.  He  received 
psychotherapy  and  adjusted  himself  better  to 
his  situation.  The  following  September,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  had  no  hay  lever,  although 
the  ragweed  had  certainly  not  moved  from  his 
neighborhood.  However  we  must  remember 
that  previously,  even  though  he  was  un- 
happy, he  had  symptoms  only  in  September. 
It  took  the  combination  of  ragweed  and  un- 
happiness  to  bring  on  the  illness. 

The  significance  of  the  emotional  compo- 
nent varies  markedly  in  different  illnesses.  In 
some  it  is  slight,  in  others  paramount.  It  may 
help  to  think  of  a  disease  as  the  algebraic 
sum  of  a  number  of  fac  tors.  A  disease  occurs 
only  when  the  sum  reaches  a  certain  total. 
It  may  reach  that  total  by  the  addition  of 
large  amounts  of  emotional  factors  and  small 
amounts  of  other  (e.g.,  hereditary)  factors.  Or 
it  may  reach  the  total  by  large  amounts  of 
other  factors  to  which  a  small  emotional  dis- 
turbance adds  just  enough  to  bring  trouble. 

Doctors  as  Detectives 

Since  so  many  factors  must  be  considered, 
laymen  may  well  wonder  how  the  physi- 
cian evaluates  the  emotional  component 
of  eac  h  illness.  In  practice  he  looks  for  several 
clues.  When  two  observed  events  both  vary 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  probably  a  causal 
connection  between  them.  And  the  more  the 
two  events  are  observed  to  varv  together,  the 
more  probable  the  causal  connection.  The 
doctor  simply  studies  all  the  factors  which 
are  associated  with  changes  in  the  patient's 
symptoms  and  tries  to  isolate  the  common 
denominators  of  the  flare-ups. 

First  he  takes  a  full  history  of  the  illness 
from  the  moment  of  its  inception  to  the 
present.  He  charts,  in  his  mind  or  on  paper, 
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the  times  when  the  illness  was  better  and 
when  it  was  worse.  Then  he  encourages  the 
patient  to  talk  freely  about  his  past  life.  The 
patient  recounts  his  sorrows  and  joys  and 
the  events  in  life  which  brought  them.  From 
these  data  the  doc  tor  constructs  another  chart 
of  times  when  life  pressed  the  patient  hard, 
and  times  when  it  spared  him.  Then  he  brings 
together  the  two  charts  of  symptoms  and 
stresses  and  matches  them.  Often  they  fit  as 
well  as  the  two  pieces  of  a  paper  torn  down 
the  middle. 

Som]  riMES  a  weak  memory  draws  a  veil  of 
vagueness  over  events  in  the  patient's 
past.  Then  the  two  charts  may  not 
match,  or  may  merely  hint  at  a  relationship 
without  confirming  it.  Or  the  illness  may  be 
of  such  short  duration  that  no  fluctuations 
have  occurred.  In  such  cases  the  doctor  tries 
another  technique.  He  proposes  to  the  patient 
that  they  study  the  matter  together,  discussing 
each  week  what  happens  to  the  patient  as  a 
person  and  what  happens  to  his  symptoms. 
At  each  visit  they  discuss  how  the  patient  has 
felt  and  what  he  has  done,  or  what  has  been 
done  to  him,  since  the  previous  interview. 
Often  they  discover  rather  soon  a  pattern  in 
the  fluctuations  of  the  symptoms.  For  ex- 
ample, the  physician  notes— or  the  patient 
himself  comments— that  every  time  he  would 
like  to  get  angry— but  does  not— he  gets  palpi- 
tations, or  hives,  or  whatever  other  symptoms 
he  may  have. 

Two  somewhat  strange  phenomena  some- 
times deceive  the  patient  and  even  the  un- 
wary physician.  First,  symptoms  associated 
with  emotional  disturbances  often  come  only 
alter  a  latent  period  and  at  a  time  when  the 
patient  believes  himself  calm  again— a  delay 
which  may  play  into  the  patient's  wish  to 
deny  any  relationship  between  symptoms  and 
emotions.  Secondly,  symptoms  sometimes 
occur  during  pleasurable  emotional  states. 
Everyone  knows  of  tears  of  joy,  but  few  rea- 
lize that  other  symptoms  too  may  come  dur- 
ing pleasurable  excitement.  Diarrhea,  irregu- 
larities of  the  heart,  and  painful  tension  of 
the  muscles  have  occurred  during  pleasurable 
states  in  patients  I  have  known.  A  German 
ophthalmologist  of  the  last  century  studied 
his  ow  n  glaucoma— a  serious  and  painful  affec- 
tion of  the  eyes.  He  complained  that  his 
symptoms  worsened  not  only  during  anger, 
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but  also  whenever  he  was  moved  by  music. 

The  explanation  lor  such  symptoms  re- 
mains uncertain.  Possibly  the  organs  in- 
volved,  from  muc  h  practice  during  unpleasant 
emotions,  become  sensitive  to  any  stimulus. 
Then  any  emotional  change  ac  ts  as  a  (use  for 
symptoms. 

The  doctor  may  find  further  evidence  of  a 
relationship  between  symptoms  and  emotions 
by  observing  physical  changes  in  the  patient 
as  he  talks  about  the  significant  problems  of 
his  lile.  Changes  in  respiration  and  ease  of 
breathing  can  be  easily  seen  and  sometimes 
heard.  A  patient  with  asthma  may  have  an 
actual  attack  when  the  conversation  wanders 
(or  is  led)  onto  the  subject  of.  say.  his  marital 
unhappiness.  The  physician  may  also  observe 
color  changes  in  the  skin  or  sweating.  He  may 
even  notice  variations  in  the  patient's  heart- 
beat through  his  clothes.  Or  the  patient  him- 
self may  comment  on  physical  symptoms 
which  occur  dining  interviews.  One  patient 
used  to  tell  me  whenever  her  heart  skipped  a 
beat,  and  then  we  would  look  back  to  find 
out  w  hat  we  had  just  been  talking  about. 

Sometimes  the  doc  tor  cannot  use  the  lore- 
going  tactics.  The  patient  may  lack  awareness 
of  his  own  emotional  disturbances  or  deny 
or  minimize  those  of  which  he  is  aware.  Then 
the  doctor  must  examine  the  patient  carefully 
for  evidence  of  the  physical  changes  know  n  to 
accompany  emotional  disturbances.  If  he  has 
sweatv  hands  and  a  pale  lace:  if  he  moves 
about  restlessly  and  searches  the  room  with 
eager  eyes  of  rabbit-like  timidity:  if  he  fre- 
quently licks  the  dryness  off  his  lips,  the  doc- 
tor can  reasonably  suspect  that  the  patient  is 
frightened.  It  remains  to  know  of  what,  but 
probably  his  fright  has  something  to  do  with 
the  symptoms  of  which  he  complains. 

Identifying  the  Culprit 

Physical  changes  associated  with  emo- 
tional disturbances  often  occur  in  cer- 
tain patterns  or  constellations  of  symp- 
toms. One  or  two  of  these  symptoms  may 
resemble  those  of  serious  structural  disease. 
But  if  a  larger  number  are  found  together, 
the  evidence  of  emotional  disturbance  be- 
comes clearer,  since  the  groups  of  symptoms 
caused  by  structural  diseases  are  different 
fiom  those  associated  with  emotional  disturb- 
ances. Tracking  down  the  true  cause  of  the 


symptoms  is  like  identifying  a  criminal.  The 
more  similarities  you  can  find  between  a 
suspect  and  the  description  oi  a  known  crimi- 
nal, the  more  certain  you  are  that  the  suspec  t 
is  the  criminal.  In  medicine  this  technique 
can  be  applied  only  where  several  symptoms 
occur.  Many  patients  have  only  one  or  two 
symptoms,  as  in  hay  fever.  In  such  cases  the 
doctor  must  rely  on  the  other  methods  de- 
scribed to  decide  whether  the  pollen  or  emo- 
tional disturbances  played  the  larger  part  in 
producing  the  disease. 

A  discrepancy  between  the  complaints 
which  the  patient  brings  and  the  evidence  of 
structural  disease  found  in  a  thorough  ex- 
amination, provides  an  obvious  clue  to  signifi- 
cant mental  factors.  For  example,  the  patient 
may  complain  of  a  racing  heart  and  shortness 
of  breath.  These  symptoms  could  warn  of 
serious  heart  disease.  But  when  they  result 
from  structural  changes  in  the  heart,  they  are 
accompanied  by  certain  abnormalities  which 
can  be  detected  in  an  examination.  If  the  phy- 
sical examination  fails  to  explain  the  patient's 
complaints  adequately,  the  doctor  naturally 
suspects  that  emotional  factors  are  prominent. 

The  discovery  of  an  emotional  disturb- 
ance does  not  prove  that  it  has  caused 
the  symptoms.  Frequently  the  reverse 
is  true.  A  man  may  have  cardiac  symptoms, 
for  example,  because  a  current  impasse  in  his 
business  frightens  him.  Or  he  may  be  fright- 
ened because  he  has  cardiac  symptoms  and 
fears  heart  disease.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
more  frightened  he  becomes,  the  more  symp- 
toms he  produces,  and  so  on,  in  a  never-end- 
ing chase.  Once  the  physic  ian  has  found  an 
emotional  disturbance,  he  must  rely  on  t  he- 
other  methods  I  have  described  to  try  to  de- 
cide whether  the  anxiety  arose  first  in  connec- 
tion with  some  external  stress,  or  came 
entirely  as  a  reaction  to  the  physical  illness. 

Sometimes  all  the  foregoing  c  lues  prove 
nothing  and  still  the  doctor  believes  that 
emotional  disturbances  in  the  patients  bear 
on  his  ill  health.  The  doctor  may  then  try 
to  modify  the  patient's  emotional  state  bya 
trial  of  psychotherapy.  The  patient  himself 
may  or  may  not  know  about  this.  W  hat  it 
means  is  that  the  physician  gives  him  a 
chance  to  talk  about  himself,  his  wishes,  and 
his  miseries:  encourages  him  to  release  long- 
hidden  and  half- forgot  ten  secrets  of  fear,  re- 
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sentment.  or  grief.  Soon  the  patient  may  be- 
ro  feel  better  emotionally  and— if  there  is 
important  connection  between  his  emo- 
tions and  his  symptoms— he  will  concomit- 
ant!) feel  better  physically.  He  will  astonish 
himsell  and  perhaps  the  physician— by  find- 
ing that  he  can  run  upstairs  now  or  that  he 
can  eat  anything  with  relish. 

I  do  not  want  to  oversimplify  psycho- 
therapy. Often  doctor  and  patient  must  work 
hard  before  they  achieve  such  results.  Equally, 
1  do  not  want  to  overvalue  it.  Emotional 
disturbances  are  more  often  transient  than 
enduring.  As  1  said  last  month,  our  minds 
fortunately  wander  off  to  new  worries  or 
bac  k  to  our  blessings.-  Or  the  ever-flowing 
current  of  life  carries  us  past  the  rapids  to 
smoother  waters.  "Time  is  the  great  physi- 
cian." said  Disraeli,  and  if  he  were  alive  today 
he  would  add.  "especially  for  emotional 
troubles."  But  whether  healing  is  applied  by 
a  doctor,  by  the  washing  out  of  time,  or  by 
some  other  agent  does  not  matter.  When  a 
return  to  physical  health  accompanies  an  im- 
provement in  the  patient's  emotional  stale, 
the  doctor  has  evidence  of  the  relationship 
for  which  he  has  been  looking. 

I\  pr  \(  i  u  i  the  doc  tor  does  not  rely  on  any 
one  clue,  but  searches  for  as  muc  h  evi- 
dence  as  he  c  an  find,  gradually  building 
up  a  brief.  He  would  not  undertake  extensive 
psychotherapy  without  a  rather  strong  convic- 
tion from  other  evidence  of  the  importance 
ol  emotional  factors  in  the  illness.  A  favor- 
able response  to  psychotherapy  would  thus 
provide  a  final  confirmation  of  his  hypothesis. 

Frequently  patients  have  symptoms  asso- 
ciated w  ith  emotional  disturbances  and  simul- 
taneously symptoms  due  to  serious  structural 
diseases  ol  one  or  more  organs.  Many  patients 
with  heart  disease— perhaps  most— have  two 
layers  in  their  symptoms. 

A  bottom   layer  of  disability  stems  from 
structural  damage  to  the  heart.  On  this  lies 
an  upper  layer  of  disability  related  to  the 
anxiety  which  the  patient  may  feel  about  the 
heart  disease  itself  or  about  some  other  prob- 
lem in  life.    Both  layers  contribute  to  the 
I'D  mation  of  c  ardiac  symptoms.    If  the  top 
yer  is  peeled  off.  as  it  were,  by  the  vicis- 
udes  of  life,   or   by  psychotherapy,  the 
patient  may  be  much  improved  although  not 
well.  Yet  the  improvement  obtained 
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in  this  way  may  make  the  difference  between 
invalidism  and  a  return  to  active,  enjoyable 
living.  I  have  seen  this  happen  and  know  it 
could  happen  more  often  then  it  does. 

What  Psychotherapy  Can  Do 

Which  leads  us  to  consider  what  can  be 
done  to  treat  physical  disorders  asso- 
ciated with  emotional  disturbances. 
Psychotherapy  is  our  chief  tool  for  repairing 
the  emotional  component  of  ill  health.  At 
present  this  tool  costs  too  much,  takes  too 
long,  and  lacks  sharpness.  Future  progress 
will  file  away  the  bluntness.  In  the  meantime, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  psychotherapy  can  and  does 
help. 

Who  should  receive  psychotherapy?  Since 
everyone's  illness  contains  an  emotional  com- 
ponent, every  sick  person  needs  some  psycho- 
therapy. And  it  should  be  dispensed  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  emotional  contribution 
to  the  disability.  In  practice,  family  physi- 
cians (general  practitioners  and  internists) 
now  apply  minor  psychotherapy  to  many 
smaller  emotional  problems,  just  as  they  ap- 
ply minor  surgery  to  boils  and  tonsils.  Re- 
ferrals to  psychiatrists  are  becoming  (and 
should  be)  restricted  to  patients  whose  emo- 
tional problems  are  major  or  unresponsive  to 
the  efforts  of  the  family  physician. 

Sometimes  patients  ask  how  much  they 
will  have  to  change  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
their  physical  symptoms.  They  believe  that 
the  discovery  of  psychosomatic  relationships 
implies  a  personality  shot  through  with  vile 
emotions  which  can  only  be  purged  by  a 
thorough  transformation.  And  lacking  Mr. 
Hyde's  antidote,  how  can  they  get  back  to 
being  like  Dr.  Jekyll?  The  truth  is,  there 
is  no  need.  They  are  not  like  Mr.  Hyde. 
Many  illnesses  with  an  important  emotional 
component  fluctuate  in  intensity.  They  are 
turned  on  and  off  like  a  faucet  according  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  disturbing  emo- 
tions. During  the  patient's  period  of  relief 
from  symptoms,  he  retains  his  basic  per- 
sonality and  differs  little  from  what  he  is 
when  he  is  having  symptoms.  So  the  physi- 
cian and  patient  usually  strive  to  modify  only 
the  top  stratum  of  the  patient's  personality, 
that  is.  the  part  which  repeatedly  involves  him 
in  tensions  and  conflicts.  The  vast  treasures 
of  healthy  mental   functioning  which  the 
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patient  also  carries  remain  untouched.  Often 
patients  need  (  hange  only  5  per  cent  of  them 
selves  in  get  rid  of  their  symptoms.  But  since, 
as  mentioned  earlier,  the  emotional  com- 
ponent <>l  .m  illness  often  makes  the  difference 
between  an  active  life  and  invalidism,  the 
effort  to  change  r>  per  cent  greatly  profits  the 
changer. 

Naturally,  w  hile  the  physician  endeavors  to 
alleviate  the  psychological  component  ol  an 
illness,  he  does  not  neglect  other  therapeutic 
measures.  For  example,  the  patient  with 
severe  asthma  deserves  some  immediate  relief 
from  his  attacks  while  he  gradually  separates 
himself  from  his  mother,  if  that  is  his  prin- 
cipal emotional  problem.  Patients  with  peptic- 
ulcer  w  isely  take  extra  milk  w  hen  making  out 
their  tax  returns.  Later,  when  they  become 
wealthier,  or  achieve  what  Taoists  call  non- 
attachment,  thev  may  dispense  with  the  milk. 

We  cannot  tell  yet  what  kind  of  treatment 
psychosomatic  medicine  will  employ  in  the 
future.  We  shall  certainly  learn  new  ways 
to  reduce  our  emotional  turbulence  and 
hence  the-  erosion  of  our  bodies  by  feat  ,  anger, 
greed,  and  other  passions.  (Incidentally,  some 
day  we  may  have  a  new  molality  based  on 
biological  vices— those  which  damage  the  body 
and  reduce  the  racial  vitality.)  These  will 
come  with  future  advances  in  traditional  psy- 
chotherapy. 

The  Poiver  of  Faith 

But  psychotherapy  may  not  follow  only  a 
worn  path.  Other  avenues  to  physical 
health  through  mental  activity  may 
open.  I  have  a  fantasy  that  we  shall  learn 
to  exploit  the  relationship  between  thoughts 
(especially  ideas  and  beliefs)  and  physical 
function.  We  may  learn  to  borrow  a  leal  from 
the  book  of  the  hystei  li  s— those  virtuosi  of  the 
mind  and  body.  By  this  I  mean  that  if 
Instruct  can  believe  their  bodies  into  a  dis 
ability,  why  cannot  we  believe  ourselves  into 
health?  We  should  be  able  to  use  creative 
imagination  for  health  as  well  as  lor  the 
manufacture  of  illness.  Thus  we  may  some 
day  learn  and  prac  tice  a  kind  of  anti-hysteria. 

Already  some  people  do.  Each  year  about 
15,000  supplicants  travel  to  Lourdes.  Most 
are  disappointed;  a  few  are  cured.  But  the 
fascination  and  importance  of  Lourdes  lie- 
not  in  the  many  who  remain  ill,  but  in  the 


few  w  ho  are  cured.  Something  goes  on  there 
that  needs  l  in  t  her  study.  And  Lourdes  is  a 
public  place  where  faith  is  proclaimed  and 
advertised.  Millions  of  people  may,  lor  all 
we  know,  never  leave  their  beds  and  homes, 
but  help  themselves  to  wellness  by  quiet,  in- 
articulate faith.  Personally  I  have  never  seen 
mountains  moved  by  faith,  but  I  have  seen 
serious  illnesses  moved  by  faith,  and  I  have  a 
lot  of  respect  for  it.  I  believe  that  ideas  arc- 
weapons  in  protec  ting  the  body  as  well  as  in 
war. 

TONLY  wish  we  knew  more  about  how  to 
acquire  faith.  Anyone  can  say,  "Have 
faith."  Few  have  it.  I  think  we  often  con- 
fuse a  wish  w  ith  a  belief.  "Faith,"  as  Kant  said, 
"is  beliel  strong  enough  lor  action."  Action 
w  ith  othei s— or  action  in  one's  own  body.  And 
this  is  where  the  talent  of  the  hysteric  applies. 
The  hysteric  unconsciously  wishes  to  be  dis 
abled  or  paralyzed.  So  do  a  lot  of  other  people 
much  of  the  time,  but  only  the  hysteric  can 
really  believe  himself  disabled  and  realize  his 
beliel.  To  improve  health  according  to  this 
principle  would  require  not  a  w  ish  but  a  be- 
lief. Wishing  comes  easily,  conviction  with 
labor— or  by  grace,  or  somehow  otherwise. 

Perhaps  it  comes  with  simplicity.  I  men- 
tioned before  that  hystei  it  s  arc-  mostly  simple, 
uneducated,  suggestible.  Other  people  are 
spared  hysteria  by  learning  and  information. 
Bui  sophistication  can  also  throw  up  a  barrier 
to  simple  beliel,  the  important  ingredient  of 
recovery.  The  problem  suggests  T.  S.  Eliot's 
question,  "Where  is  the-  knowledge  we  have 
lost  in  informal  ion?"  Now  perhaps  we  c  an 
see  a  new  meaning  to  "Blessed  are  the  meek 
lor  they  shall  inherit  the-  earth."  If  the  meek 
(and  I  think  this  means  the  simple)  can  be- 
lieve in  their  own  good  health,  they  can  at 
least  live  longer  on  the-  earth,  which  is  one 
form  of  inheritance1. 

I  hardly  need  add  that  psychosomati<  medi- 
cine, despite  its  embarrassingly  ancient  his- 
tory, has  only  started.  Far  from  being  com- 
pletely understood,  the  subjec  t  fairly  biisiles 
with  problems.  We  need  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  relations  between  the  mind 
and  the-  body.  And  we  need  to  know  even 
more  about  how  to  influence  the  body 
through  the  mind.  Then,  some  day,  we  may 
say  of  the  body  as  of  the  spirit,  "As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 


Mathematics,  says  an  outstanding  civil  engineer,  is  a  lan- 
guage, (i  tool,  and  a  game.  Also  it  can— and  should— be  fun. 


Math's  a  Pleasure 

Mario  G.  Salvadori 


I hated  mathematics.  It  was  a  symbol  of 
everything  that  oppressed  me  in  my 
childhood.  I  w  as  afraid  of  it  and  resented 
it.  Not  until  I  psychoanalyzed  myself  by 
taking  a  Ph.D.  in  it  did  I  overcome  the  fear 
and.  with  it.  the  resentment. 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  lived  for  several  years 
in  Spain,  and  my  parents  decided  to  teach  me 
at  home.  Mother  provided  most  of  the  in- 
struction, but  for  mathematics  Father  took 
over.  He  was  a  very  positive  man— the  em- 
bodiment of  authority.  F.verv  day  I  sat  before 
him  while  he  lectured  at  me.  filled  a  black- 
board w  ith  strange  marks  in  chalk,  and  asked 
me  questions  which  required  exac  t  answers. 
He  had  a  lot  of  fun.  I  suffered. 

My  suffering,  I  realized  later,  is  still  felt  by 
most  Youngsters  who  face  the  terrors  of  mathe- 
matics—terrors compounded  of  infallibility, 
incomprehensibility,  and  authority  in  an 
amalgam  that  is  thoroughly  inhuman.  The 
fa<  i  thai  it  is  one  subject  in  which  parents  and 
teachers  insist  upon  perfection  adds  to  its 
grim  repute. 

"How  much  is  seven  and  fixe?"  a  young 
mother  of  my  acquaintance  asked  her  small 
daughter,  who  was  being  initiated  into  the 
earliest  mystery  of  mathematics— arithmetic. 

"Eleven,"  the  child  suggested  after  some 
hesitation. 

"No!"  came  the  stern,  uncompromising  re- 
ply.  "It's  twelve." 

"Well,  I  was  close,  wasn't  I,  Mamma?"  the 
little  _;iil  pleaded  hopefully. 

Of  course  she  was  c  lose.    But  that  didn't 


appease  her  mother.  A  little  wrong  is  all 
w  rong  when  it  comes  to  mathematics— at  least 
according  to  the  average  parent  and  teacher. 
That  little  girl  will  have  to  penetrate  fairly 
far  into  the  higher  reaches  of  the  subject  to 
find  out  that  these  absolutes  are  false;  that 
five  and  seven  may  not  always  be  exactly 
twelve:  that  three  times  five  is  fifteen,  but 
fix  e  times  three  may  turn  out  to  be  something- 
called  15a. 

Meanwhile  she  is  well  on  the  road  to  be- 
lieving that  mathematics  is  simply  a  matter 
of  learning  facts  which  have  no  meaning,  and 
remembering  them  long  enough  to  pass  an 
examination.  I  did  that  myself.  I  even  did  it 
well  enough  to  get  A  plus  in  calculus.  I  can 
still  recall  my  despair  when  a  friend  of  the 
family  congratulated  me  warmly,  adding: 
"We  need  good  mathematicians." 

The  prospect  of  that  A  plus  forcing  me  into 
mathematics  as  a  career  gave  me  the  sinking 
sensation  of  stepping  onto  apparently  solid 
ground  and  having  it  suddenly  give  way 
under  my  feet.  Actually  I  had  no  idea  what 
the  calculus  was  all  about. 

If  mathematics  were  used  only  to  disci- 
pline the  mind— a  meaningless  concept  I 
have  sometimes  heard  teachers  defend— 
this  lack  of  understanding  about  it  might  not 
be  so  bad.  But  in  fact  mathematics  is  the  com- 
mon language  and  common  tool  of  all  science, 
upon  which  our  world  is  coming  to  rely 
more  and  more.  We  lixe  in  a  civilization  that 
demands  the  mass  production  of  scientific 
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achievement.  This  in  turn  demands  mathe- 
matics. 

Even  among  college-trained  men  and 
women— perhaps  I  should  say  especially 
among  them— I  hud  a  tendency  to  argue  that, 
since  understanding  the  science  by  which  we 
live  depends  upon  mathematics,  they'll  just 
take  literature  or  arl  and  leave  science  to  the 
scientists.  This  defeatist  attitude  is  induced 
l>\  earl)  training.  For  a  child  it  is  easier  to 
understand  the  calculus  than  Shakespeare. 
Mathematics  calls  onl\  for  imagination  and 
an  abilit)  to  play  games— the  qualities  in 
which  children  are  pre  eminent— hut  Shake- 
speare demands  an  experience  and  under- 
standing of  life  which  no  child  can  have. 
Pascal  at  thirteen  had  taught  himself  all  the 
mathematical  knowledge  of  his  time,  but  he 
was  a  long  wa\  from  reaching  the  peak  of  his 
talents  as  a  literary  philosopher. 

A  Matter  of  Rebellion 

Perhaps  he  would  not  have  found  mathe- 
matics so  easy  il  he  had  not  taught  him- 
self.  For.  although  the  subject  calls 
primarily  for  the  exercise  of  imagination,  it 
is  usually  taught  as  though  every  mathema- 
tical theory  were  an  absolute  fact  whic  h  no 
one  dares  question.  In  this  country  students 
are  invited  to  form  their  ow  n  opinions  and 
reach  their  own  conclusions  about  English, 
history,  and  the  humanities  generally.  In  the 
physical  sciences,  even  when  there  is  little 
freedom  in  the  teaching,  the  student  can  ob- 
serve the  results  of  experiments.  In  mathema- 
tics there  is  nothing  to  watch  (which  is  why  it 
calls  for  imagination)  and  the  neophyte  is  dis- 
couraged from  exploring  the  unseen  for  him- 
self. 

The  result  is  a  sort  of  schizophrenia  in 
which  mathematics  takes  to  itself  all  the  bur- 
dens of  resented  authority.  American  c  hildren 
especially  resent  authority,  and  rebel  against 
it  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
it  they  get  at  home.  Psychologists  have  noted 
—without  always  explaining  it— that  American 
children  from  authoritarian  homes  usually 
have  more  trouble  with  mathematics  than 
their  fellows.  Boys  especially  identify  mathe- 
matics with  their  fathers. 

"I  just  don't  get  long  division"  is  easier  lor 
a  child  to  say  than  "I  hate  my  father.' 

A  similar  psychological  barrier  is  imposed 
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on  the  c  hildren   of  "over  loving"  mothers. 

European  schools  used  to  be  credited  with 
teaching  mathematics  more  skillfully  than 
their  American  counterparts.  Certainly  the 
average  graduate  seemed  to  have  a  better 
grasp  of  the  subject  and  less  fear  of  it.  But 
that  was  primarily  because,  in  countries  like 
Germany,  everything  was  taught  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  student  was  treated  consis- 
tently by  all  his  teachers  as  a  person  needing 
authoritative  guidanc  e. 

In  Eourteen  years  of  teaching  engineering 
students,  who  are  supposed  to  have  some  back- 
ground in  mathematics  by  the  time  they  reach 
graduate  sc  hool ,  I  have  found  that  DO  per  ce  nt 
are  pitifully  unprepared,  and  have  to  be 
taught  all  over  again  from  an  entirely  new 
point  of  view. 

These  students  come  to  us  accomplished  in 
mathematics  exactly  as  deaf  children  who  have 
been  taught  to  play  the  piano  might  come  to 
a  conservatory  of  music  .  You  could  teach  the 
deal  children  just  which  keys  to  strike— and 
enforce  the  lesson  by  rapping  them  over  the 
knuckles  when  they  struck  a  false  note.  They 
would  understand  music  as  well  as  most  of 
our  students  understand  math.  They  prob- 
ably would  be  just  as  fond  of  it,  too. 

Despite  the  great  demand  for  engineers 
and  the  obvious  attraction  of  the  pro- 
fession, only  8  per  cent  of  the  high- 
school  graduates  who  qualify  take  up  engi- 
neering. Why?  In  a  survey  which  sought  the 
answer,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents gave  as  their  first  reason:  "I'm  afraid  of 
math." 

By  the  time  they  got  into  high  school  then- 
imaginations  had,  in  most  instances,  been 
killed.  The  youngsters  who  preserved  imagi- 
nation up  to  this  point  and  kepi  il  through 
high  school  against  all  odds  turned  to  the  arts 
rather  than  to  engineering. 

This  attitude  toward  mathematics  is  so 
common  it  has  heroine  socially  acceptable. 
The. same  bright  person  who  boasts  in  com- 
pany that  he  "could  never  understand  math" 
would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  he 
doesn't  understand  Shakespeare  or  Freud. 
This  attitude,  too.  has  created  the-  myth  about 
mathematicians'  extraordinary  intelligence. 
To  the  layman  am  professor  of  mathematics 
is  a  genius— even  il  a  slightly  despicable  one. 

Having  experienced  these  sentiments  my- 
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sell.  I  have  tried  to  develop  courses  which 
restore  imagination,  remove  the  authoritarian 
complex,  and  relate  math  to  life. 

rhe  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  rid  the 
student  ol  a  lot  of  misconceptions.  Anyone 
who  can  read  can  do  the  same  thing  lor  him- 
self, but  before  he  starts,  he  should  under- 
stand what  mathematics  is  and  is  not.  It  is  a 
language,  a  tool,  and  a  game— a  method  of 
describing  things  conveniently  and  efficiently, 
a  shorthand  adapted  to  playing  the  game  of 
common  sense  or  logic,  as  it  is  called  in  scien- 
tific circles.  It  is  a  human  phenomenon,  not 
an  infallible  proof  of  anything. 

The  Discovery  of  Numbers 

Mathematics  came  into  being  when 
some  primitive  genius  discovered 
that  counting  could  be  done  in  the 
abstrac  t.  Before  his  day.  men  had  been  able 
to  count,  say,  three  stones,  or  three  tigers,  or 
three  trees.  Our  genius,  in  a  great  burst  of 
imagination,  conceived  of  three  as  an  abstract 
number  and  found  that  he  could  apply  it  to 
anything  and  to  all  things. 

This  is  a  step  most  of  us  are  capable  of 
today,  even  alter  the  worst  our  schools  can  do 
to  us.  But  some  people  never  grasp  even  this 
elementary  abstraction  properly.  They  are 
like  the  members  of  a  class  of  student  nurses, 
whose  sad  story  I  heard  recently.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  mix  medicines  accurately,  these 
girls  were  taught  lor  a  whole  term  about 
fractions,  with  pints,  quarts,  and  gallons  of 
milk  used  as  examples.  In  their  final  exami- 
nation they  were  asked  to  calculate  the  mix- 
ture they  would  get  if  they  mixed  a  quart  of 
vanilla  ice  cream  with  two-thirds  of  a  quart 
ol  <  hocolate.  Seventy  per  c  ent  of  the  class 
failed.  Their  imaginations  did  not  stretch 
from  milk  to  ice  cream. 

However,  enough  men  learned  to  count 
satisfactorily  to  serve  the  needs  of  civilization 
lor  many  thousands  of  years.  For  a  long  time 
men  made  things,  even  the  pyramids,  without 
fixed  rules  ol  measurement.  It  was  not  until 
builders  had  been  using  a  light  angle  to 
square  off  their  walls  lor  several  thousand 
years  that  a  Greek  named  Euclid  came  along 
and  put  it  all  down  in  the  form  of  the  ab- 
strac  t  geometry,  with  points  so  small  and  lines 
so  thin  that  they  take  no  space.  (Incidentally, 
this  is  usually  the  form  of  mathematics  that 
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Americans  grasp  most  easily— partly  because 
it  can  be  visualized  and  partly  because  the 
(.reeks  were  superb  teachers.) 

A  few  thousand  years  later  another  genius, 
this  time  unknown,  took  another  formidable 
step.  Instead  of  thinking  about  twos  and 
threes  and  twenties,  he  became  interested  in 
what  you  could  do  with  all  numbers  in  gen- 
eral— in,  in  other  words,  algebra.  Algebra  is 
a  shorthand  used  to  arrive  at  answers  to  gen- 
eral  problems  instead  of  solving  each  separ- 
ately by  the  boring  and  inefficient  process  of 
plain  arithmetic.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of 
it  to  the  Arabs,  who  either  invented  or  trans- 
mitted it  to  us,  along  with  the  symbols  for 
our  numerals. 

Primitive  man  and  even  the  highly  civilized 
man  of  antiquity  had  little  use  for  precise 
measurements  of  speed,  but  some  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  demand  arose  for  a  good 
description  of  how— and  how  fast— bodies 
move.  In  response  to  this  demand,  the  Eng- 
lishman Newton  and  the  German  Leibniz, 
quite  independently  of  each  other,  invented 
the  branch  of  mathematics  we  know  as  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  almost  nothing  new 
in  mathematics  ever  was  deduced  until  there 
was  a  practical  use  for  it.  But  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  need,  the  answer  came  swiftly.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  progress  in  aviation  de- 
manded a  method  for  solving  equations  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  performance  of  airplanes, 
an  American  and  an  Englishman,  unknown 
to  each  other,  came  up  with  the  same  answer. 
Their  essentially  identical  works  were  pub- 
lished the  same  week. 

Mathematics  is  the  language  that  has  made 
possible  the  rapid  progress  in  modern  science. 
In  the  past,  scientific  strides  were  made  by  a 
solitary  genius  here  and  there  unveiling  a  bit 
of  the  mystery  of  the  world.  Today  quite 
ordinary  fellows,  working  in  teams,  communi- 
cate through  mathematics  and,  using  mathe- 
matics as  a  tool,  bring  about  tremendous 
technological  advances. 

Once  you  have  got  rid  of  the  idea  that 
mathematics  is  a  set  of  absolute  and 
arbitrary  relationships,  the  next  step  is 
to  reali/e  that  it  is  a  game— and  a  game  for 
which  man  made  the  rules.  The  student  can 
too  if  he  likes. 

When  my  child  was  three  he  invented  his 
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own  numerical  system,  which  went:  one,  two, 
three,  four,  six.  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten. 
Five  did  not  exist.  There  was  nothing 
"wrong"  w  ith  my  child's  game,  provided  yon 
played  it  his  way  and  not  ours.  It  is  great 
fun  to  play  games  in  a  slightly  different  way 
from  the  accepted  ones;  all  children  do  it, 
and  that  is  why.  if  they  are  unspoiled  by 
formal  education,  they  can  do  so  well  at 
mathematics. 

Games  are  played  for  mere  fun;  mathe- 
matics can  also  be  played  lor  intellectual 
satisfaction  or  for  practical  results.  A  good 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  fear  and  hate  oi  mathe 
matics  is  to  apply  it  to  problems  in  which 
von  are  deeply  interested. 

One  of  the  thoroughly  despised  parts  of 
college  mathematics  is  called  "inverse  trigo- 
nometric functions."  Students  hope  to  be 
able  to  remember  these  well  enough  to  pass 
the  examination;  they  do  not  care  to  under- 
stand them.  When  this  point  is  reached  in 
one  of  m\  courses,  I  introduce  it  something 
like  this: 

"'Gentlemen,  I  suppose  we  all  would  rather 
be  going  to  the  movies  than  sitting  in  this 
classroom.  Let  us  imagine,  therefore,  that  we 
are  doing  just  that.  Let  us  imagine,  furthur, 
that  we  have  our  choice  of  seats  anywhere 
in  the  house. 

"How  can  we  decide  just  where  we  will  get 
the  best  view  of  the  screen?" 

This  is  a  problem  that  makes  sense.  By  the 
time  the  class  has  taken  all  the  factors  into 
account  and  discovered  the  best  vantage  point 
in  a  particular  theater,  the  students  have  also 
grasped  the  meaning  of  inverse  trigonometric 
functions. 

This  is  how  mathematics  came  into  being. 
Men  set  themselves  a  problem  imaginatively 
and  solved  it.  The  great  mathematicians  were 
much  more  akin  to  poets  than  to  pedants. 
They  were  fallible,  too.  Most  of  the  papers 
published  by  the  leading  authorities  in  the 


field  contain  some  mistakes  in  mathematics. 
Mistakes  are  not  fatal. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  mathematics 
is  to  discover  its  truths  lor  yourself.  A  few 
teachers  are  beginning  to  realize  this:  they 
have  known  all  about  it  in  the  humanities 
for  a  long  time. 

Not  long  ago  a  child  in  the  third  grade 
asked  her  teacher:  "Why  can't  I  di- 
vide by  zero?"  It's  a  good  point,  but 
by  the  time  she  is  fifteen,  the  child  won't 
ask  such  questions.  In  this  case  her  teacher 
unhappily  did  not  know  the  answer,  and  did 
not  like  to  give  the  usual  one:  "You  can't, 
that's  all,"  or,  "Because  the  book  says  so." 

This  teacher  felt  guilty  and  ashamed,  and 
when  she  met  me  she  asked  me.  I  countered 
with  another  question:  "How  much  is  one 
hundred  divided  by  fifty?" 
"Two,  of  course." 
"And  by  five?" 
"Twenty." 
"And  by  one?" 
'One  hundred." 
"And  by  one-half?" 
"Two  hundred." 
"And  by  one-tenth?" 
"One  thousand." 
"And  by  one-hundredth?" 
"Ten  thousand.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  get  it.  The 
smaller  the  number  you  divide  by,  the  larger 
the  result.  So  when  you  divide  by  zero  you 
get  .  .  .  infinity  !" 

The  young  teacher  found  the  answer  by 
herself.  In  doing  so  she'  also  discovered  an 
application  of  the  idea  of  limit  and  obtained 
a  better  grasp  of  the  concept  of  infinity.  And 
she  did  all  this  in  two  minutes,  in  a  mannei 
she  could  use  with  her  own  grade  students. 

The  right  approach  to  mathematics,  then, 
is  to  unbridle  the  imagination.  But  this  can 
only  be  done  alter  the  mistaken  ideas  and 
feelings  about  it  have  been  cleared  away. 


One  Man's  Goose  Is  Another  Man's  Yam 

oc-a-ri-na  (ok'a-re'na),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  oca,  a  goose:  L.  aitca, 
a.  goose:  so  called  from  its  shape],  a  small,  simple  wind 
instrument  shaped  like  a  sweet  potato.  .  .  . 

—  Webster's  Neiv  World  Dictionary  of  the 
American  Language,  College  Edition,  1953. 
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Anew  hobby  spreading  rapidly  around 
the  Southwest  these  days  is  amateur 
archaeology.  There  is  nothing  new,  of 
course,  about  the  mere  fact  of  amateurs  digging 
iu  ruins.  That  has  been  going  on  for  an  alarm- 
ing number  of  years.  The  novelty  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  old-fashioned,  destructive 
sport  of  "pot-hunting"  and  the  current  vogue 
of  pursuing  archaeology  as  a  scientific  pastime. 

Traditionally  the  Southwestern  archaeologist 
looks  upon  the  Sunday  digger  as  a  plague,  a 
fiend,  a  reckless  despoiler  of  irreplaceable 
antiquities.  To  him  "pot-hunter"  is  a  swear- 
word. It  all  goes  back  to  that  hectic  turn-of- 
the-century  period  when  railroad  builders, 
cattlemen,  and  prospectors  were  swarming  west- 
ward. The  writings  of  Bandelier  and  Lummis 
on  the  cliff-dwellings  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  were  just  beginning  to  penetrate  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 
Cushing,  back  from  his  Arizona  excavations, 
was  lecturing  to  packed  audiences.  A  great 
demand  grew  up  for  pottery,  weapons,  house- 
hold implements,  mummies— anything  at  all  out 
of  the  old  Indian  ruins. 

Traveling  Indian  shows  were  making  small 
fortunes.  Romantic  Eastern  women,  like  the 
Rousseau-smitten  ladies  of  the  French  court  who 
dressed  as  shepherdesses  for  Sunday  outings, 
went  vicariously  back  to  the  Noble  Savage  (the 
cliff-dweller,  in  this  case)  by  possessing  Indian 
baskets  and  artifacts  and  talking  about  the  purity 
ol  the  primitive  American.  The  states  of  Colo- 
rado and  Utah  even  financed  pot-hunters  to  make 
collections  for  their  exhibits  at  the  Chicago 
VVoi  Id's  Fair  of  1893. 

The  new  market  for  Indian  relics  was  so  vora- 


cious that  the  looting  of  antiquities,  previously 
only  a  minor  sport,  now  became  a  major  busi- 
ness. Vast  quantities  of  invaluable  historical 
materials  went  out  of  Aztec  and  Chaco  Canyon, 
out  of  Grand  Gulch  and  Mesa  Verde.  It  wasn't 
until  1906  that  the  professional  archaeologists 
were  able  to  muster  enough  political  strength  to 
have  the  Antiquities  Act  passed,  just  in  time  to 
save  the  fabulous  Pueblo  Bonito  itself.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  pro  has  looked  upon  the 
amateur  poker-around-in-ruins  with  a  jaundiced 
eye. 

T.n  recent  vears,  though,  there  has  been  a 
trend  in  the  other  direction.  The  new 
amateur  is  interested  not  in  depositing  but 
in  preserving.  Since  part  of  the  game  is  learning 
something  about  the  art  and  science  of  archaeol- 
ogy, his  big  satisfaction  comes  not  from  seeing 
some  Indian  oddity  on  his  mantlepiece  but  in 
hearing  a  pro  tell  him  he  has  found  something 
worthwhile.  As  the  amateur's  respect  for  arch- 
aeology has  increased,  so  has  the  archaeologist's 
respect  for  the  amateur.  In  the  trackless  stretches 
of  the  American  Southwest,  one  of  the  world's 
richest  archaeological  areas,  the  professional  now 
welcomes  the  amateur  as  a  valuable  ally.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  most  important  finds  of  the  past 
decade  would  not  have  come  to  pass  without  this 
new  co-operation. 

Weekending  Air  Force  pilots  have  found 
basket  Maker  materials  in  old  caves,  and  In- 
dians have  brought  in  ancient  skulls,  bones,  and 
pieces  of  armor.  Schoolteachers  have  found  the 
remains  of  dinosaurs  millions  of  years  old.  Girl 
scouts  and  forest  rangers,  farmers  and  construc- 
tion men,  have  all  been  getting  into  the  act.  The 
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late  Tn  1 1 \  rhomas,  postmaster  of  Concho,  Ari- 
zona, gained  such  stature  in  the  archaelogical 
world  that  he  was  invited  to  give  papers  at  s<  ten- 
tific  conferences  and  contribute  articles  to  tec  h- 
nical journals. 

The  two  finds  which  the  University  of  New 
Mexico's  Frank  Hibben  rates  as  among  his  most 
important  were  a  direct  result  ol  amateur  work. 
It  was  a  dancing  teacher  named  Kenneth  Davis 
who  uneai  thed  the  tusk  showing  that  Sandia  Man 
existed  twenty  thousand  years  ago.  And  it  was  a 
postmaster.  Oscar  Shay  of  Portales,  who  found 
a  Folsom  Man  rib  hone  in  the  same  blue-clay 
strata  in  which  he  had  earlier  turned  up  the 
skeleton  of  a  rare  prehistoric  dire-wolf.  One  of 
Hihben's  most  productive  amateurs  is  a  cowboy 
named  Emmett  Brown,  who  rides  the  range  near 
San  Jon,  with  an  eve  constantly  alert  for  hones 
or  artifacts  that  might  he  jutting  out  of  arroyos. 
(It  was  a  Negro  cowhov,  by  the  way,  a  bronco- 
stomper  named  George  M<  Junkin  from  Colfax 
Countv,  who  made  the  veiv  fust  Folsom  site 
discovery  at  Dead  Horse  Gulch.) 

Fred  Wendorf  and  Marjorie  Lambert  of  Santa 
Fe's  Laboratory  of  Anthropology  depend  on 
amateurs  for  much  of  their  most  valuable  ma- 
terial. The  chief  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  digging 
himself  a  foundation  for  a  new  house,  turned 
up  a  corroded  old  Spanish  helmet,  which  he 
brought  in  to  Mrs.  Lambert.  The  presence  of  the 
helmet  (the  oldest  piece  of  armor  to  be  found 
in  this  country)  in  that  particular  spot  settled 
a  long-standing  historical  argument.  Wendorf  is 
indebted  to  an  amateur  for  a  newly-discovered 
Early  Man  site  near  Midland,  Texas,  which— 
after  all  the  evidence  is  in— may  turn  out  to  be 
the  year's  big  archaeological  news. 

Emil  Haury  of  the  University  of  Arizona  was 
recently  invited  to  a  meeting  of  the  Arizona 
Cattle  Growers  Association  in  order  to  point  out 
what  ranchers  and  cowpunchers  should  look  for 
while  riding  the  range.  Not  long  ago  a  highway- 
department  crew  telephoned  Haury,  told  him 
they  had  accidentally  turned  up  an  old  site,  and 
held  up  operations  until  he  could  come  out  and 
look  at  it.  And  it  was  a  gas-station  attendant 
named  Navarrete  who  called  Haury's  attention 
to  the  now-famous  mammoth-bone  bonanza  at 
Naco. 

ALL  this  does  not  mean  that  the  pot-hunter 
is  extinct.  Newly  arriving  uranium  miners 
-  and  oil  men  are  constantly  rediscovering 
the  delights  of  making  off  with  Indian  relics. 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  tourist  lodges  keep 
advertising  the  proximity  of  lovely  ruins.  And 
Santa  Fe's  [esse  L.  Nusbaum,  whose  job  it  is  to 
police  antiquities  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  still  finds  enough  looting  and  van- 
dalism to  keep  him  busy  full  time. 


lint  the  average  Southwestei ner,  it  is  nice  to 
hear,  is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  his  rich 
heritage  as  revealed  by  archaeology.  And  the 
uncovering  of  that  heritage,  with  due  regard  for 
its  preservation,  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  South- 
west's  most  popular  outdoor  spoi  ls. 

The  Big  Sell 

WHi.THi  r  an  American  movie  should  try 
to  deal  soberly  and  accurately  with 
American  life  is  a  question  that  has  to 
be  asked— and  periodically  answered  Yes  in  gen- 
eral terms  and  No  in  particular  ones.  "On  the 
Waterfront,"  with  Marlon  Brando,  is  the  most 
recent  among  the  discouraging  exhibits  of  how 
far  wrong  you  can  go  with  the  best  of  intentions. 
It  is  a  film  with  every  virtue  except  the  one 
which  would  have  redeemed  it  even  had  it 
lacked  the  others,  which  is  justice.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  beautifully  acted,  beautifully  directed, 
and  beautifully  photographed— and  in  total  it  is 
an  obnoxious  fake:  false  to  the  longshoremen 
whose  lot  it  purports  to  depict,  false  to  the  dedi- 
cated individuals  who  have  tried  to  improve  that 
lot,  and  ultimately  false  to  itself. 

Movie-makers  of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  Brando 
and  Elia  Kazan  (who  is  his  director  here)  ob- 
viously dislike  to  make  pictures  which  do  not 
aim  for  significance  and  distinction.  One  can 
see  how  this  project  must  have  attracted  them; 
it  was  a  chance  to  work  with  realism  and  respect 
within  an  important,  glamorous,  and  cinemati- 
cally  untouched  area  of  national  life;  to  say 
something  relevant  about  an  issue  which  had 
been  but  recently  in  the  headlines;  and  to  handle 
the  dramatic  materials  of  American  low  life  with 
that  caressing  tenderness  that  is  misnamed 
"documentary."  At  this  point  all  the  forces 
undoubtedly  came  into  action  which  are  sup- 
posed to  keep  American  movies  from  offending 
anyone  powerful  enough  to  afford  a  Los  Angeles 
office:  and  there  took  place  the  usual  snuggle 
to  save  what  could  be  saved,  to  conceal  in 
subtleties  what  could  not  be  left  explicit,  and 
to  achieve  a  compromise  thai  was  not  one  ol 
the  spirit. 

Everyone  does  this:  there  is  no  oilier  wav  to 
make  big-company  movies,  and  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  another  way.  The  things  movies 
"say"  are  so  much  better  stated  through  indirect 
suggestion,  and  Hollywood  has  developed  so 
many  techniques  o!  sltillful  evasion,  that  the 
burden  of  censorship  and  the  pressure  groups 
has  always  been  more  apparent  than  real.  Art 
thrives  on  limitations.  For  the  c  lassn  French 
dramatists  the  three  unities  ol  lime,  place,  and 
action  (plus  the  whimsical  sensitivities  ol  a 
monarchical  court)  must  have  been  continuously 
irritating,  but  they  were  no  obstacle  to  greatness. 
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The  audiences  of  any  age  make  certain  demands 
about  the  stories  they  are  willing  to  listen  to, 
demands  that  are  always  observed  even  when 
they  are  c  ircumvented.  What  is  interesting  about 
the  artist's  compromise,  in  the  movies  as  else- 
where, is  what  he  chooses  to  conserve  and  what 
he  chooses  to  sacrifice. 

For  mi  sake  of  a  hollow  fidelity  to  the 
brooding  atmosphere  of  violence  and 
venalitv  around  the  New  York  docks,  "On 
the  Waterfront"  gives  up  any  sense  whatever 
of  responsible  judgment.  It  is  a  charming  and 
fitfully  naturalistic  vignette,  a  safely  sterilized 
and  hygienic  slumming  expedition,  which  allows 
the  spectator  all  the  satisfaction  of  sharing  life 
in  the  raw  without  having  to  do,  or  even  think, 
anything  about  it.  This  movie  first  engages  your 
attention  and  sympathy  by  saying  things  that 
are  trite— things  drawn  from  the  long  roster  of 
evidence  that  the  waterfront  has  in  fact  been 
in  the  grip  of  thieves  and  murderers— and  then 
resolves  its  own  comparatively  simple  dramatic 
conflicts  by  saying  what  is  not  only  untrue  but 
insulting  to  the  honest  men  who  have  truly 
fought,  and  bled,  and  died  "on  the  waterfront." 
As  a  memorial,  this  film  is  respectful  neither  to 
their  motives,  nor  to  their  difficulties,  nor  to 
their  good  sense. 

"On  the  Waterfront"  is  not  circumscribed  by 
an  inability  to  distribute  blame;  if  anything, 
it  manages  to  blame  everyone  but  Marlon 
Brando.  The  majority  of  longshoremen  are 
represented  as  weak  and  befuddled  by  the 
threats  of  their  leaders.  The  Church  is  repre- 
sented as  aggressively  indifferent,  except  in  the 
person  of  a  single  sympathetic  but  naive  priest. 
The  unions  are  represented  only  by  one  "pistol 
local,"  which  is  made  to  seem  uniquely  vicious 
and  whose  leader,  in  a  grotesque  parody,  utters 
the  only  defense  of  the  laboring  man's  economic 
aspirations  which  the  film  contains.  There  is  a 
sly  but  inconclusive  insinuation  that  he  is 
covertly  in  league  with  the  stevedoring  bosses, 
but  otherwise  "On  the  Waterfront"  leaves  you 
with  the  vaguely  confusing  impression  that  no 
one  union  is  really  like  this  but  that  all  of  them 
are  a  little.  A  "crime  commission"  makes  a  brief 
appearance  but  mainly  as  a  setting  for  Mr. 
Brando's  crucial  decision  to  "call  copper"  and 
tell  all.  In  the  end  there  is  a  fist  fight,  the  Bad 
Mans  gets  tossed  in  the  water,  and  everyone  goes 
happily  back  to  work.  Thus  we  leave  beautiful 
Hell's  Kitchen. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  all  Brando— the  infinitely 
slow  penetration  of  an  idea  into  his  head  and 
the  incredible  pressures  required  to  overcome 
his  natural  inertia.  He  plays  the  part  well- 
nonsense,  he  plays  it  perfectly,  with  that  cat-like 
confidence  that  comes  from  knowing  an  Academy 
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Award  role  when  he  sees  it.  As  the  punchy 
ex-pug,  the  teen-ager's  idol,  the  mob's  boy  with 
the  gocxl  heart,  Mr.  Brando  seems  to  savor  his 
own  performance  with  the  same  relish  he  gets 
from  turning  over  on  his  tongue  the  stereotyped 
nasal  idiom  of  the  underprivileged— "He  was  a 
good  kid,  dat  Joey"  (this  of  a  man  he  has  just 
sent  to  die).  There  are  other  fine  performances, 
among  them  Karl  Maiden's  as  the  priest,  with 
a  face  of  individualistic  dignity  that  is  much 
more  impressive  than  the  lines  he  is  given  to 
speak.  But,  for  the  rest,  it  is  all  Brando— his 
divided  loyalties,  his  soul-searching,  his  sacrifice, 
his  sufferings,  and  his  wholly  ambiguous  tri- 
umph. 

The  point  of  the  picture,  if  there  is  a  point 
(and  the  concluding  sequences  are  all  of  a  rush, 
as  though  no  one  knew  quite  how  to  stop  it  but 
wanted  to  get  everything  in  first),  is  that  Mr. 
B.,  a  convinced  thug,  is  led  by  a  dawning  aware- 
ness of  wrong  into  personal  conflict  with  his 
villainous  colleagues.  His  first  impulse  is  to 
precipitate  a  gun-fight  in  which  he  would  obvi- 
ously be  killed.  Reason  (in  the  person  of  the 
priest)  prevails,  and  he  takes  the  "harder"  step 
of  breaking  the  waterfront  code  of  silence  on  the 
witness  stand— thus  alienating  himself  from  his 
society  but  so  weakening  it  that  he  can  then 
have  his  fight  without  guns  and  merely  be  beaten 
to  a  pulp. 

Bloody  but  unbowed— and  reinstated  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community— he  subsequently  shows 
by  his  survival  that  the  power  of  the  corrupt 
union  is  broken,  thus  averting  a  wildcat  strike 
and  presumably  falling  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a 
towering  white-haired  figure  who  symbolizes 
Company  Authority.  Several  interpretations  of 
this  little  scenario  are  possible,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  nauseating. 

Understandably,  drama  must  convert 
abstract  issues  into  human  ones,  ft  would 
be  asking  too  much  of  "On  the  Water- 
front" that  it  cope  effectively  with  the  complex 
triangular  relationship  between  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association,  the  shipping  com- 
panies, and  the  mobsters  which  one  investigating 
group  after  another  have  over  the  years  sought 
to  unravel.  It  might  even  be  asking  too  much 
of  a  movie  that  it  pay  just  attention  to  the 
courage  and  intelligence  of  men  like  Father 
John  Corridan  of  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  Labor 
School,  who  must  go  on  being  calm,  persuasive, 
and  patient  after  the  "crime  commissions"  go 
home  and  the  public. turns  to  other  sources  of 
titillating  scandal.  But  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
to  demand  of  films  with  pretensions  to  being 
serious  and  moving  that  they  do  not  exploit,  do 
not  ridicule,  and  do  not  falsify  the  "reality"  on 
which  they  are  based.  If  there  is  no  alternative, 
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then  the  picture  should  not  have  been  made— 
not  by  men  who  can  afford  to  be  choosy,  like 
Mr.  Brando,  Mr.  Kazan  and  Mr.  Budd  Shulberg, 
the  film's  writer. 

h  is  the  practice  these  days  of  such  "liberal" 
highbrows  as  Mr.  Brando  to  complain  about  the 
predominance  in  .American  life  and  letters  of 
the  passive,  blundering,  masochistic  hero  made 
immortal  by  Mickey  Spillane— his  modem 
crusader  with  no  motives,  no  emotions,  no., 
morals,  and  no  end  in  view,  whose  sole  func- 
tion is  to  move  inexorably  through  a  perverse 
and  chaotic  world,  precipitating  violence  and 
winning  only  by  being  alive  ai  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter. 

It  is  a  sinister  archetype  for  any  literature,  but 
even  more  sinister  is  its  penetration  into  the 
dramatic  sermonizing  of  intelligent  and  well-in- 
tioned  people  who  know  better.  If  the  makers  of 
"On  the  Waterfront"  had  chosen  to  have  it 
merely  a  decadently  sophisticated  underworld 
travelogue— a  kind  of  American  "Qiiai  des 
Brumes"— they  would  have  been  truer  to  them- 
selves, their  subject,  and  their  art.  Still  better, 
they  could  of  stood  in  bed. 

I  Vorry-  Worry-  Worry 

Recently  I  saw  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  a  pair  of  rather  high-powered 
men.  one  an  advertising  executive  and 
the  other  a  lawyer.  The  lawyer  in  his  letter 
had  referred  to  the  advertising  man's  easy-going, 
extroverted  manner,  and  had  done  so.  it  seemed 
to  me,  in  a  most  amiable  and  appreciative  spirit. 
The  reply,  however,  was  such  that  you  would 
have  thought  that  an  insult  had  been  intended. 
"Look."  it  said,  "I'm  strictly  laugh-clown-laugh, 
and  if  you  don't  believe  me  I'd  be  happy  to 
show  you  the  X-rays  of  my  ulcer." 

There  was  a  time  when  the  symbol  of  con- 
scientiousness was  working  late  at  the  office,  and 
a  full  briefcase  on  the  suburban  train  was  as 
surely  the  mark  of  an  up-and-coming  executive 
as  a  full  dinner  pail  was  the  mark  of  the  suc- 
cessful laborer.  But  work-work-work  is  not 
enough  today  to  mark  the  conscientious  man. 
Now  it  is  worry-worry-worry.  It  isn't  outer  mani- 
festations of  bustle  and  business  that  matter;  it's 
inner  tension. 

The  mythology  of  success  has  changed  since 
the  Horatio  Alger  days  and  with  it  the  symbol- 
ism and  iconography.  The  hard-hitting  execu- 
tive who  waded  through  a  stack  of  papers  making 
decisions  with  boundless  energy  and  sure  judg- 
ment, and  who  could  dispose  of  more  work  than 
any  of  his  underlings  is  a  laded  chromo  of 
another  generation.  The  appearance  of  not 
working,  of  the  clean  desk  in  a  paneled  room 
that  looks  as  little  like  a  conventional  office  as 


possible  and  as  much  like  a  living-room  in  a 
country  estate  as  a  decorator  can  make  it.  has 
become  the  prerogative  ol  chairmen  of  the  board. 
They  are  full-time  thinkers,  global  strategists, 
theologians  of  the  folk  religion  of  business 
Theirs  is  the  problem  of  maintaining  an  outward 
appearance  of  calm  at  the  same  time  that  they 
exude  a  slight  aura  of  desperate  innei  strife. 

One  of  the  things  we  want  out  of  successful 
men,  and  especially  out  of  top  management,  is 
worry.  We  want  them  to  worry  about  the  state 
of  business,  about  the  stockholders,  about  the 


corporation's  public  responsibilities,  and  about 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  If  they  don't,  what 
good  are  they?  We  are  unimpressed  these  days 
by  the  man  who  just  works  hard  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  to  make  money.  Any  fool  on  an 
expense  account  can  make  money.  W'c  want  our 
heroes  to  worry,  and  the  symbol  of  worry  is  the 
ideer. 

Some  important  men  rise  above  it.  Harry 
Truman  did.  He  perpetuated  the  old  symbols 
of  hard  work— up  early,  at  it  all  day.  and  almost 
all  night  too.  President  Eisenhower  hasn't  risen 
above  it.  I  would  1  isk  the  prediction  that  il 
between  now  and  the  November  elections  the 
President  could  gel  a  certified  ulcer,  it  would 
do  more  toward  saving  the  Senate  and  the  House 
for  the  Republicans  than  any  amount  of  cam- 
paign funds,  oratory,  or  twenty-foot  putts. 

—Mr.  Harper 


The  New  Books 


by 


Gilbert  Highet 


Despotism  and  Liberty 


Revaluation 

A book  which  promises  to  arouse  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  was  published  in  this 
country  during  July.  It  is  The  Nazarene 
Gospel,  by  Robert  Graves  and  Joshua  Podro 
(Doubleday,  S10).  fudging  from  the  reviews  and 
correspondence  that  have  appeared  in  British 
papers,  this  is  a  long  and  elaborately  documented 
attempt  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  simply  a  Jewish 
teacher,  preaching  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Jews 
alone;  and,  therefore,  that  all  the  structure  of 
Christian  theology  and  ethics  is  a  later  accretion 
added  by  men  who  were  partially  foreign  to  his 
thought.  This  work  appears  to  deserve  special 
treatment.  It  will  therefore  be  reviewed  in  a 
separate  article,  in  a  future  issue  of  Harper's. 

Installs  Tyrannus 

ALL  u.i!  ions  change,  and  develop,  and  act, 
and  suffer.  Yet  most  nations  change 
-  within  a  pattern  they  have  already  chosen, 
or  have  had  imposed  on  them.  Their  shape  and 
character  seem  to  be  "given."  Of  all  the  im- 
portant peoples  of  the  world,  only  the  Russians 
are  still  shapeless.  They  still  appear  to  be  search- 
ing for  a  spiritual  form.  They  keep  trying  to 
find  an  ideal  way  of  life.  What  is  a  Russian? 
What  arc  the  Russians?  Outsiders  ask  this  often: 
few  can  answer.  Russians  ask  it  always,  and  can 
never  answer.  Every  new  convulsion  in  the  life 
ol  Russia  marks  another  attempt  to  find  a  solu- 
tion, to  force  the  vast  amorphous  Russian  spirit 
into  a  single  I  t  ame  which  is  either  too  loose  and 
rickety,  or  too  damped  and  cruel.  Poor  Rus- 
sians. It  is  difficult  not  to  pity  them— not  their 
bosses,  but  the  many  millions  of  working  men 
and  women,  so  long  subjected  to  remote  religions 


and  bored  aristocrats  and  Cossacks  and  Chekas 
and  that  persistent  Byzantine  curse,  a  bureauc- 
racy which  combines  inefficiency  with  petulance, 
minority  privileges  with  appeals  to  the  people, 
mechanical  plans  with  irrational  fits  of  hysteria 
and  bitter  personal  feuds.  Russian  music  makes 
this  quite  as  clear  as  Russian  novels.  The  sym- 
phonies of  Russian  composers  are  usually  strings 
of  folk-tunes,  cheery  or  plaintive,  repeated  again 
and  again,  with  variations  in  the  orchestration 
and  occasional  contrapuntal  combinations,  but 
with  no  development  worth  mentioning:  emo- 
tional, vigorous,  thoughtless:  or  else  they  are 
(like  the  best-known  symphonies  of  Tchaikovsky 
and  Shostakovich)  long,  formless,  lonely  medita- 
tions without  much  intellectual  content,  filled 
with  an  alternation  of  bitter  brooding  and 
intense  excitement,  and  concluding  either  in  a 
gaiety  which  sounds  artificial  or  in  a  sigh  dimin- 
ishing into  dark  silence. 

These  ideas  are  confirmed  by  a  big  new  Rus- 
sian novel.  Its  author  is  Igor  Gouzenko— one  of 
the  first  of  the  educated  Soviet-Russian  diplomats 
to  escape  into  the  free  world,  and  the  special  one 
who  brought  with  him  details  of  a  powerful 
Russian  espionage  organization  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Britain.  It 
is  a  good  novel,  but  terribly  strange.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  espionage  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; it  all  takes  place  in  Russia  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  revolutionary  regime,  roughly 
between  1917  and  1937.  It  is  packed  with  excit- 
ing incident,  with  richly  memorable  atmospheric 
description,  and  with  a  peculiar  type  of  psycho- 
logical analysis  which  we,  living  outside  Russia, 
have  scarcely  had  any  opportunity  to  practice. 

The  Fall  of  a  Titan,  by  Igor  Gouzenko  (well 
translated  by  Mervyn  Black,  Norton,  $4.50,  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  choice  for  midsummer),  is  a 


Want  a  circus  in  your  living*  room? 


Roustabouts  unloading  cars  and  driving 
stakes  for  the  "Big  Top"— elephants,  ponies, 
clowns,  cotton  candy  — three  full  rings  of  fun 
and  thrills  — all  can  be  brought  to  life  in  your 
home  through  the  words  and  pictures  in 
World  Book  Encyclopedia. 

And  it's  the  next  thing  to  the  real  thing.  Be- 
cause the  World  Book  artist,  a  true  circus  fan 
since  childhood,  went  directly  to  some  of  the 
world's  most  famous  circus  men  for  their  be- 
hind-the-scenes story  of  circus  life.  With  the 


result  that  the  World  Book  "Circus"  article  is 
colorful,  thrilling,  interesting . . .  and  accurate! 

It's  a  rule  at  World  Book  ...  to  "go  to  the  one 

who  knows."  More  than  1400  scholars  and  spe- 
cialists—each an  expert  in  his  own  particular 
field  — have  been  "gone  to"  for  articles  in 
World  Book. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  good  i 

World  Book,  year  after  year,  remains  first 

choice  of  America's  libraries  and  schools. 


WORLD  BOOK  Encyclopedia 

Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago  54,  Illinois 
Also  publishers  of  Childcraft,  America's  Famous  Child  Development  Plan 
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huge  and  fascinating  work  of  over  600  pages.  Its 
main  theme  is  the  attempt  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  absolute  conformity  on  one 
oi  the  greatest  surviving  Russian  artists. 

This  man  is  called  Mikhail  Alexeyevitch  Gorin. 
The  most  famous  ol  recent  Russian  writers  was 
Alexey  Maximovitch  Peshkov,  who  wrote  under 
the  name  of  Maxim  Gorky.  The  details  of  the 
fictitious  Gorin's  life  correspond  closely  to  those 
of  Gorky's.  They  both  began  adult  life  as  tramps, 
wrote  romantic -plus-realist  stories  about  the  lives 
of  outcasts,  lived  in  Capri  after  lame  came  to 
them,  revisited  Russia  during  the  revolution  but 
left  for  Western  Europe  again,  returned  in  the 
late  twenties  wrote  a  little  more,  died  mysteri- 
ously alter  a  period  of  silence,  and  were  buried 
with  great  honor. 

However,  there  was  another  artist  whom  the 
Russian  government  also  tried  to  subdue. 
The  famous  film-creator  Sergei  Eisen- 
stein,  who  designed  and  produced  some  of  the 
finest  of  all  motion-pictures,  ended  his  life  in  a 
cloud  of  doubt  and  frustration.  His  much- 
admired  film  of  the  Mexican  revolution  was 
somehow  mutilated  or  spoiled,  not  by  the  capital- 
ists, but  by  his  own  collaborators.  Then  in  Rus- 
sia he  projected  a  film  on  the  life  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible.  One  part  reached  a  few  theaters  in 
the  United  States  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Both 
scenic  ally  and  dramatically  it  was  simply  amaz- 
ing, something  to  put  on  the  same  shelf  as  "Boris 
Godunov."  It  showed  Ivan  as  a  powerful  but 
dangerous  genius,  and  his  entourage  as  shrewd 
but  backward  semi-barbarians.  No  more  ever 
reached  the  general  public.  Now,  in  The  Fall  of 
a  Titan,  one  of  the  chief  endeavors  of  the  Rus- 
sian agents  operating  on  old  Gorin  is  to  get  him 
to  write  a  play  justifying  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The 
theme  is  that,  although  Ivan  may  have  been  an 
absolute  dictator,  although  he  may  have  enjoyed 
bestial  cruelty,  although  he  may  have  murdered 
or  silenced  the  intelligent  men  and  women  of  his 
land,  he  was  "doing  his  best  for  Russia."  And 
in  fact  this  particular  point  of  view  was  put 
forward  by  a  Russian  historian  called  R.  Vipper, 
in  a  specially  written  life  of  the  monstrous  Ivan. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  that  patriotism  was  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel. 

The  main  plot  of  The  Fall  of  a  Titan  makes  a 
tragic  parallel  to  the  almost  comic  death  of 
Tolstoy.  Though  annoyed  by  the  Tsar's  censors, 
Tolsto)  lived  on  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-two, 
and  was  only  driven  from  his  home  by  the  tan- 
trums of  his  wife,  to  catch  pneumonia  and  die. 
But  Gorin,  harried  and  deceived  and  entrapped 
-  Stalin's  agents,  existed  in  something  like  a 
luxurious  prison  until  his  seventies:  he  was 
finall)  murdered  by  his  literary  confidant,  a 
servant  of  the  dictator,  a  professor  who  had 
sworn  to  convert  him  and  who  felt  ashamed  of 
his  almost  complete  success.   The  murder  is  one 
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of  those  complex  Russian  crimes  which  (as  in 
Dostoevski)  becomes  something  like  a  virtuous 
act  because  it  purges  the  murderer. 

This  unforgettable  book  treats  many  other 
problems  of  urgent  interest  in  our  painful 
century:  the  problem  of  brain-washing,  the  tech- 
nique by  which  both  thought  and  will  may  be 
invaded  and  sometimes  paralyzed  by  skillful  and 
ruthless  men;  the  problem  of  power  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  one  individual;  the  subordinate 
problems  of  the  transmission  of  such  power,  and 
of  its  abuse  by  the  children  of  the  tyrants;  and 
the  problem  of  the  corruption  of  clever  men 
without  standards,  who  can  think  of  no  way  to 
succeed  except  by  acknowledging  the  domination 
of  a  few  brutal  anti-intellectuals.  (This  last 
theme  is  admirably  discussed  by  Hellmut 
Lehmann-Haupt  in  Art  Under  a  Dictatorship, 
Oxford,  $5.50.)  And  yet,  for  all  its  clear  percep- 
tion, the  book  is  pervaded  by  that  ineluctably 
Russian  sense  of  bewilderment.  Everyone  in  it 
who  can  think  is  puzzled  almost  all  the  time; 
strives  hard  and  unsuccessfully  to  understand 
himself  and  his  fellow-creatures.  The  soul  of 
that  people  is  a  mystery  not  yet  revealed  even  to 
themselves;  but  this  fine  novel  is  another 
courageous  attempt  to  penetrate  it. 

Immigration 

The  Literary  Guild  choice  for  August  is  a 
touching  and  delightful  novel  called  Unto 
a  Good  Land,  by  the  distinguished  Swedish 
novelist  Vilhelm  Moberg  (eloquently  translated 
by  Gustaf  Lannestock,  Simon  &  Schuster,  $3.95). 
It  describes  the  first  year  in  the  American  lives 
of  a  small  group  of  Swedish  immigrants,  who 
landed  in  New  York  harbor  in  June  1850,  made 
their  way  through  thousands  of  miles  of  still 
less-than-half-populated  America  to  a  remote  but 
fertile  region  of  Minnesota,  marked  out  their 
farms,  built  their  houses,  lived  through  their 
first  winter,  and  welcomed  their  first  spring  as 
inhabitants  of  a  new7  and  mighty  land.  Quite 
often  as  one  travels  in  the  Midwest  and  the  West, 
one  will  meet  men  and  women  who  say  proudly, 
"My  grandfather  homesteaded  this  place,  and  I 
still  live  here,  where  he  started."  Until  one 
realizes  the  difficulties  and  dangers  the  home- 
steader confronted,  it  is  hard  to  see  this  as  much 
more  than  an  amiable  piece  of  antiquarianism. 
But  Moberg's  book  explains  the  problems  and 
perils,  exactly  as  they  confronted  the  immigrants 
of  a  hunched  years  ago. 

Travel  was  laborious  and  dangerous.  One 
man  lost  his  wife  on  the  voyage  over  the  Atlantic; 
one  woman  lost  her  husband:  children  died:  all 
the  travelers  nearly  starved,  living  on  the  scanty 
rations  they  had  brought  and  the  miserable  food 
of  the  immigrant  ship.  There  is  a  touching  pic- 
ture of  the  little  group  of  Swedes  sitting  in 
Battery  Park  just  after  landing— pale,  frightened, 
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hungry.  A  little  boy  chews  ;i  mil- 
dewed <  i  usl  <  >l  rye  bread,  the  last 
bread  brought  Erom  overseas,  and 
still  lecis  lamisluHl.  \  voting,  mother 
is  astonished,  and  overcome  with 
both  j<>\  and  relief,  when  her  hus- 
band— aftei  venturing  out  into  the 
New  Yoik  streets  brings  back  fresh 
milk  and  new  white  rolls.  She  feels 
this  must  be  a  healthy  country,  where 
they  can  drink  such  good  milk;  and 
a  happy  country,  where  they  can 
have  wheat  bread  every  day.  "At  the 
verj  first  bite  she  felt  that  she  was 
eating  festival  food." 

Bit  from  Battery  Park,  with  its 
new  sunlight  and  fresh  food,  the 
road  to  Minnesota  was  long  and 
hard.  The  immigrants  took  a  river- 
steamer  up  the  Hudson  River  to 
Albanv  (standing  all  the  way,  al- 
though exhausted);  then  a  "steam- 
wagon,"  terrifying  and  noisy,  to 
Buffalo;  then  a  steamship  through 
the  lakes  to  Chicago;  and  then  a 
smaller  steamship  from  Chicago  to 
the  St.  Croix  River  in  Minnesota. 
That  ship  had  cholera  aboard, 
haunting  it  like  a  ghost:  from  time 
to  time  it  stopped,  so  that  the  sailors 
could  go  ashore  and  bury  a  new 
corpse  in  an  unmarked  grave  on  the 
prairie.  And  at  last,  when  the  little 
group  of  sixteen  Swedes  landed  at 
the  tiny  settlement  of  Stillwater, 
Minnesota— late  in  July  1850,  too 
late  to  sow  or  plant  for  next  year- 
then  they  had  to  walk,  with  their 
children  and  their  old  people  and 
their  pregnant  wives*  and  their  tools 
and  their  clothes  and  their  furniture, 
over  a  trail  covering  the  last  thirty 
miles  to  the  new  land  .  .  .  "like  the 
old  Apostles."  says  Moberg,  gravely 
recalling  the  missionary  piety  of  the 
God-fearing  people  who  populated 
our  Middle  West. 

There  were  many  other  problems. 
One  of  the  worst  was  that,  as  soon 
as  they  landed,  the  immigrants  be- 
came deaf  mutes.  They  could  say- 
nothing,  and  understand  nothing 
that  anyone  said  to  them.  There  were 
no  stones  in  the  good  ground  of  Min- 
nesota—yet nails  were  almost  worth 
their  weight  in  silver:  so  were  all 
iron  things:  a  man  was  rich  because 
he  brought  out  several  axes  from 
Sweden.  The  immigrants  had  pain- 
ful religious  problems,  because  they 
were  afraid  to  take  communion  with 
such  heterodox  sects  as  the  Baptists, 


in  case  they  were  allying  themselves 
to  the  devil.  Problems,  problems. 
But  there  is  happiness  too,  and  grow  - 
ing consciousness  of  success  through 
work,  triumph  after  suffering— the 
only  kind  of  life  which,  to  us  West 
ei  tiers,  is  worth  living. 

This  book  is  recommended  almost 
without  reservation.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  that  some  characters  are 
lather  abruptly  introduced  and  some 
motives  are  not  fully  explained:  a 
revivalist  preacher  called  Danjel 
never  conies  fully  alive,  and  certain 
disputes   are   hard    to  understand. 

I  bis  is  no  doubt  because  the  novel  is 
the  second  of  a  trilogy.  The  first 
(judging  from  the  front-matter)  was 
called  in  Swedish  Utvandrarna,  The 
Emigrants  or  Oatwanderers:  it  must 
have  dealt  with  the  slowly  gathering 
determination  in  this  small  group  to 
pick  up  and  leave  Sweden.  It  would 
be  a  novel  of  escape.  This  volume  in 
Swedish  is  Invandrarna,  The  In- 
wanderers,  and  so  it  shows  them  turn- 
ing their  hearts  slowly  inward 
toward  the  new  country.  (There  is 
a  sadly  humorous  moment  in  which 
the  former  village  whore— don't 
blame  her,  she  was  bought  like  a 
slave  in  Sweden,  at  the  age  of  four, 
by  a  farmer  who  raped  her  at  pleas- 
ure from  the  age  of  fourteen  onward 
—determines  to  settle  down  in 
America,  accepts  one  of  her  many 
suitors,  and  buys  a  hat.  No  one  in 
Sweden,  except  great  ladies,  ever 
ventured  to  buy  and  wear  a  hat.) 
This  book  is  a  monument  to  one  of 
the  best  American  feelings,  our  in- 
nate optimism,  which  we  are  still 

I I  ying  to  export. 

Nor  only  European  people  immi- 
grated. Scores  of  European  c  us- 
toms entered  America,  and  settled 
down.  In  many  ways  we  are  inalien- 
ably Americans,  part  of  the  land  and 
the  climate:  but  in  many  ways  we 
are  still  Western  Europeans— in 
language  and  food  habits  and  (until 
very  recently)  in  housing  and  cloth- 
ing and  many  other  patterns  of 
living.  This  is  explained  in  a 
smoothly  written  and  interesting 
book  by  George  Stewart  called 
American  Ways  of  Life  (Doubleday, 
$3.50).  It  is  full  of  things  which  lew 
of  us  consciously  know  and  w  hich  all 
of  us  will  enjoy  learning.  To  take  a 
trifle,  it  has  never  struck  me  that 
"yeah"  is  not  a  corruption  of  "yes" 
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ol  ilit-  old  form,  be 
i  b\  the  Puritans  and  buttressed 
,>u  [lie  strong  nU|)|)«hi  ol  the  1  > t f j K' . 

Willi  clarit\  and  charity,  Mr. 
Stewart  also  explains  how  the  imini- 
gra+Ms,  instead  ol  adapting  their 
homes  iull\  to  their  new  environ- 
ment, chose  io  build  c  loselv-packed 
Western  European  frame  houses  and 
brick-row  houses,  or  at  best  Swedish 
log  cabins— until  sevent)  or  eighty 
veils  ago,  when  there  began  a  second 
American  levolution,  the  cultural 
declaration  ol  independence  which 
is  Ntiil  far  from  complete. 

I-'oi gotten  World 

f  n  i  onji  Net  ion  with  the  New  York 
X  Graphic  Society,  UNESCO  has 
inaugurated  a  remarkable  new  series 
of  reproductions  ol  early  works  of 
.ui.  There  will  be  volumes  on 
Egypt  .iiid  on  the  paintings  of  the 
Australian  bushmen.  The  first  to 
appeal  is  .1  sumptuous  volume  ol 
Paintings  from  Ajanta  Caves  (SI 5), 
edited  by  Madanjeet  Singh,  with  a 
preface  b)  fawaharlal  Nehru.  These 
pictures  were  done  in  what  now 
seems  to  have  been  one  ol  the  great- 
est periods  ol  civilization  in  human 
history,  between  the  2nd  century 
B.C.  and  the  6th  century  a.d.  They 
were  decorations  on  the  walls  of 
temples  and  shrines  and  monasteries 
carved  out  ol  the  solid  lace  of  cliffs 
in  what  is  now  the  state  ol  Hydera- 
bad. Those  who  painted  them,  those 
who  paid  for  them,  and  those  who 
worshipped  in  the  temples,  were  all 
Buddhists.  But  in  the  Dark  Ages 
Buddhism  left  that  land.  The  tem- 
ples were  abandoned  to  tigers  and 
snakes  and  bats;  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory  fell  into  semi-savagery,  and  so 
remained  foi  main  generations. 
British  officers  were  the  first  to  dis- 
covei  the  caves— the  story  was  well 
fold  in  a  recent  issue  ol  the  New 
Yorker  by  that  talented  observer 
dan  Moorchead— and  seve  ral  British 

spent  many  years  on  trying  to 
'  '  and  copy  the  paintings,  in 

1  ol  many  difficulties  and  un- 
bans were  at  first  less  in- 
icse  works  because  they 
Buddhist,  and  Bud- 
ased  to  be  a  living  re- 
'  Indian  penin- 
I  ■<:    eminent    Indian  artist 


Mukul  Dev.  when  he  first  visited  the 
caves  in  I!) IS,  was  astonished  to  meet 
.1  group  of  Japanese  artists  who  bad 
come  out  specially  to  copy  the  pic- 
lures,  while  he  himself  found  110 
companions  of  his  own  race  and 
language.  Apparently  it  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  Indians  them- 
^  l\es  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
the  masterpieces  created  by  their  an- 
cestors; and  we  hope  it  is  not  too 
late. 

In  1-950  Oxford  published  a  touch- 
ing account  of  the  caves  by  Mukul 
Dey,  called  My  Pilgrimages  to  Ajanta 
and  Bagh  ($3.30),  with  many  good 
black-and-white  illustrations;  and 
there  are  fine  albums  of  Ajanta  re- 
productions in  most  art  galleries. 
This  new  collection  is  very  beauti- 
fully done  as  far  as  color  goes,  but  it 
is  less  satisfactory  in  its  choice  of 
pic  tures.  The  caves  contain,  or  once 
contained,  many  bold  and  vivid 
scenes:  for  instance,  an  angry  prince 
bending  forward  as  though  to  be- 
head a  lovely  naked  dancing-girl  who 
has  tried  and  failed  to  seduce  the 
Buddha.  This  album  has  nothing  so 
original  and  impressive  as  that— only 
a  lew  noble  or  dainty  figures,  some 
rather  conventional  heads,  and  many 
( harming  but  faded  color-patterns. 
Still,  it  shows  us  something  of  a  won- 
derfully gentle  and  graceful  civiliza- 
tion. 

Unusual  Novels 

One  peculiar  type  of  novel  in 
which  English  and  French 
writers  seem  to  specialize  is  the  story 
about  a  short  period  in  the  life  of  a 
very  young  person— a  boy  or  a  girl— 
during  an  epoch  of  rapid  change.  In 
ibis  period  the  youngster  undergoes 
momentous  experiences:  the  discov- 
ery of  cruelty,  the  first  understand- 
ing of  hypocrisy,  the  earliest  realiza- 
tion of  the  power  of  sexual  desire, 
1  lie  awakening  of  the  power  to  pro- 
duce works  of  art.  At  the  same  time 
he  witnesses,  but  only  hall  under- 
stands, a  drama  taking  place  among 
the  grown-up  members  of  his  family 
or  his  community:  a  love  affair,  an 
irreconcilable  conflict,  the  sudden 
irruption  ol  poverty,  a  death. 

Personally,  I  always  have  the  same 
difficulty  with  such  books.  I  can 
never  believe  them.  I  cannot  con- 
vince myself  that  the  narrator  ob- 
served as  much  as  he  says  he  did; 


most  of  the  events  seem  to  me  to  be 
historical  reconstruction.  And  this 
disbeliel  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  incidents  of  the  story  are  always 
narrated  in  an  elaborate  vocabulary 
and  rich,  excpiisitely  balanced  sen- 
tences which  could  not  possibly  have 
emerged  from  the  brain  of  anyone 
except  a  skilled  writer  of  twenty -five 
or  thirty  years  old.  (Capote?  Oh,  all 
right.    Eighteen,  then.) 

Alfred  Knopf  has  brought  out  a 
beautiful  new  English  example  of 
this  type  of  artificial  reminiscence, 
which  is  worth  reading  for  the  deli- 
cate fragrance  of  its  style  alone.  I  do 
not  believe  it,  but  I  enjoyed  it.  It  is 
L.  P.  Hartley's  The  Go-Between 
(S3. 50).  It  tells  how  a  rather  poor 
boy  was  invited  to  stay  with  a  rather 
rich  boy  about  1900,  and  gradually 
became  the  important  and  unsus- 
pected emissary  who  carried  love 
messages  between  a  beautiful  lady 
and  her  coarse  peasant  admirer,  and 
also  between  the  same  lady  and  her 
deformed  aristocratic  suitor. 

The  plot  is  almost  as  melodra- 
matic as  that  of  "II  Trovatore":  you 
expect  a  chorus  of  villagers  to  burst 
in,  singing,  "Clasp,  clasp  the  honest 
heart!  Shun,  shun  the  visage 
scarred!"  The  incidental  details  also 
appear  incredible  to  me.  Can  you 
imagine  that  an  English  boy  who 
dropped  his  H's  would  be  asked  to 
stay  for  a  long  period  with  the  son 
of  a  snobbish  family,  who  was  going 
to  Eton?  Can  you  believe  that  at 
breakfast  one  could  sit  down  to  eat 
ham  and  eggs,  but  must  stand  up  to 
eat  cereal?  ("The  men  walked  about 
to  eat  their  porridge.  This,  Marcus 
told  me,  was  de  rigueur;  only  cads 
ate  their  porridge  sitting  down.") 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  possible,  but  it  is 
terribly  strange  and  terribly  distant. 
Elegantly  written  as  it  is,  this  book 
is  like  Christopher  Robin  reporting 
on  a  scandal  among  the  Forsytes. 

Graham  McInnes,  the  son  of  An- 
gela Thirkell.  writes  more 
imaginatively  but  more  clumsily  than 
his  mother.  His  first  book  of  fiction 
is  a  wild  romance,  called  The  Lost 
Island  (World,  $3.50),  which  swings 
between  bitterly  cynical  descriptions 
of  contemporary  life  and  lotos-land 
fantasies  about  an  undiscovered  isle 
in  far-off  seas.  It  is  well  plotted,  with 
a  clear  story  line.  Unfortunately  it 
is    deformed    by    clumsy  phrasing 
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and  mixed  metaphors,  like  this: 
.  .  .  voting  oil  executives  turned  out 
by  the  assembly  lines  oi  American 
colleges  lor  the  jobs  oi  minor 
satraps  in  the  growing  oil  empire  of 
the  north  .  .  . 

and  even  of  misused  words,  as  when 
a  land-crab's  eyes  are  said  to  be  on 
"prehensile"  stalks.  But  it  is  also 
lull  of  those  mythical  imaginations 
which  charm  many  readers:  a  lovely 
lonely  castaway,  a  living  relic  of 
ancient  history,  a  fountain  of  eternal 
life.  Acceptable  diversion. 

A  pleasant  summer  of  sun  tan  and 
fresh  air  to  vou  all. 
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By  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 

1IC  I  [ON 

The  Dolhnaker,  by  Harriet  Arnow. 
This  is  a  book  which  should  have 
been  reviewed  several  months  ago. 
It  is  a  long  novel— one  of  those  one 
lives  with  happily,  for  days.  Its  basic 
story  is  quickly  told.  An  unschooled 
but  wise  and  compassionate  woman 
from  the  Kentucky  hills,  whose  inner 
satisfactions  have  all  come  from  the 
land  and  from  the  things  she,  like 
her  father,  has  been  able  to  whittle 
out  of  wood,  is  transplanted  by  the 
second  world  war  to  Detroit  with 
her  five  children.  Her  husband  has 
found  a  job  there  and  she  has  no 
choice  but  to  abandon  the  newly 
purchased  farm,  her  pride  and  de- 
light, and  follow  him.  Their  life  in 
the  squalid  wartime  city,  its  terrors 
and  meager  satisfactions,  her  strug- 
gles to  meet  the  new  situations,  her 
growth  in  understanding,  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  long  story.  But  no 
j  summary  can  give  the  quality  of  the 
storytelling,  nor  the  richness  of  it. 
It  approaches  greatness  in  literary 
and  in  human  terms. 

Macmillan,  $5 

A  Wreath  for  the  Enemy,  by  Pamela 
Frankau. 

Probably  no  story  Harper's  has  pub- 
lished in  recent  years  has  stirred  up 
more  excited  pleasure  than  "The 
Duchess  and  the  Smugs."  We  pub- 
lished it  two  years  ago  and  we  still 
get  occasional  letters  about  it. 
Readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 


it  constitutes  the  first  of  three  sec- 
tions in  this  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  To  the  Moment  of  Triumph . 
Miss  Frankau  not  only  shows  how 
Penelope  grows  up  (the  little  English 
girl  who  hated  her  Bohemian  life  on 
the  Riviera)  but  what  happens  to 
Don,  one  ol  the  "Smugs."  It  will  be 
no  surprise  that  it  is  a  sensitive  story, 
lull  of  minor  characters  as  memora- 
ble as  the  central  ones,  and  that  the 
other  episodes  make  dramatic  read- 
ing. As  in  the  shorter  story,  the 
whole  novel  is  an  affirmation,  and, 
like  Penelope's  first  experience  with 
the  Duchess,  it  is  about  people  who 
find  unexpected  belief  and  convic- 
tion from  life's  most  unlikely  hap- 
penings. 

Harper,  $3.50 

The  Victorian  Chaise  Longue,  by 
Marghanita  Laski. 

The  author  of  Little  Boy  Lost  and 
Toasted  English  has  performed  a 
difficult  tour  de  force  in  this  little 
book  about  a  modern  young  mother 
with  TB  who  falls  asleep  on  a  Vic- 
torian couch  and  finds  herself 
trapped  in  the  world  to  which  it 
belonged.  This  romantic  kind  of 
"Berkeley  Square"  journey  into  the 
past  has  been  done  before— perhaps 
more  satisfy ingly— but  the  two  worlds 
that  Miss  Laski  creates  are  perfect  to 
the  minutest  details— sights,  sounds, 
smells,  decors,  emotional  atmos- 
pheres—and one  believes  them  both 
though  one  may  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  passage  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.75 

NON-FICTION 

The  Gentle  House,  by  Anna  Perrott 
Rose. 

An  eleven-year-old  boy,  a  DP  who 
had  been  bombed  out  of  a  Lat- 
vian orphanage  and  later  sent  to  a 
German  DP  camp,  was  taken  in  by 
Mrs.  Rose  some  years  ago  though 
everyone  warned  her  against  it.  He 
screamed  in  the  night;  he  had  unex- 
plained and  uncontrollable  temper 
tantrums:  other  families  had  had  to 
give  him  up:  he  was  incorrigible  and 
should  be  sent  to  an  institution.  But 
his  school  teacher,  the  author  of 
Room  for  One  More,  now  a  widow 
with  a  nearly  empty  house,  knew 
better  and  took  him  home.  Within 
a  couple  of  years  his  English  was 


Coming  in  September 
1  in  Harper  s  Magazine — 

Why  the  Business  Men  Are 
Leaving  Washington 

I  he  reasons  behind  the  current 
||  exodus  of  business  leaders  from 
||  government  positions  —  and  what 
P  it  means. 

Arthur  Moore 

Our  Castles  in  Spain 

;|  An  inside  picture  of  the  pitfalls 
§§  that  lie  ahead  for  our  mutual-aid 
0  pact  with  Spain,  of  the  uneas\  bal- 
§|  ance  of  power  in  that  country  to- 
ll day.  and  of  the  conflic  ts  within  the 
— -j > t * r j i  —  1  i  ( Catholic  ( ihurch. 

F.  George  Steiner 

$;  Covering  the  World  Series 

\  reporter  s  report  on  the  har- 
||  rowing  problems  of  handling  the 
H  biggest  sports  story  of  the  year. 

Charles  Kinstein 
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The  School — 
the  College — 
the  Junior  College — 


or  the  Vocational  School  you  seek  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  "Schools  &  Col- 
leges" Section  of  tins  issue. 

//  you  tcant  catalogs  of  any  schools  or 
college?  advertised,  or  not  advertised,  in 
this  issue,  we'll  gladly  have  them  sent  for 
your  study  and  guidance. 

//  you  need  authoritative  and  impartial 
suggestions  about  -<hools  or  camps,  we 
can  a-sist  you  as  we  have  thousands  of 
parents,  guardians,  etc.,  for  over  50  years. 

Address 
Mrs.  Lewi-  D.  Bement, 

Dirvrtor  ttf  Ktim ntional  Guidance 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE, 
49  E.  33rd  St..  !Seu>  York  16 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 


Let  these  MILTON  CROSS 
Records  show  you  how  to  talk 
your  way  to  SUCCESS! 

The  Famous 
Dr.  Robinson  Course  in 

EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 

Narrated  by  MILTON  CROSS 

Five  double-side,  standard  speed  rec- 
ords, non-breakable  under  normal  use, 
in  a  beautifully  bound,  sturdy  album 

Now,  ><>u  can  improve  your  voire  and 
speaking  ability  this  quick,  easy  way  — 
merely  1>>  listening  to  Milton  Cross  on 
these  self-teaching  records  for  a  few  min- 
ute.- i  day.  You  gain  poise,  a  rich  speak- 
ing voice,  and  the  knack  of  expressing  >oiir 
ideas  clearly  and  naturally  without  stepping 
out-ide  your  own  home.  At  last,  here  is 
your  golden  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
secrets  of  successful  -peaking  at  an  extraor- 
dinary low  cost  and  with  minimum  effort. 

10  Powerful  Lessons 

Ten  dynamic  lessons  explain  and  illustrate 
every  aspect  of  speaking  effectively.  You 
discover  how  to  banish  forever  the  fear 
of  talking  on  your  feet — how  to  make  your 
voice  more  resonant,  richer  in  tone,  and 
more  capable  of  holding  the  interest  of 
listeners  how  to  achieve  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  voice,  manner  and  body — and  how 
In  -peak  without  the  slightest  trace  of  nerv- 
oii-ne--.  timidity,  or  self-consciousness. 

Let  Milton  Cross  show  you  how  .  .  . 

On  these  records,  Milton  Cross  in  the  voice 
that  is  familiar  to  millions  of  admirers, 
brings  you  the  methods  which  helped  him 
become  one  of  America's  finest  speakers. 
You  hear  him  pronouncing  words  with  his 
flawless  diction.  You  get  easy-to-follow 
drills  and  specific  exercises.  You  learn  to 
speak  fluent,  effortless,  powerful  English 
the  easy  way — by  listening  and  imitating. 
In  his  Carnegie  Hall  studios,  Dr.  Walter  O. 
Robinson  has  helped  thousands  of  men  and 
women  whose  careers  were  being  handi- 
capped by  their  inability  to  talk  well.  Now, 
ihat  his  famous  course  is  available  on  rec- 
ords— he  can  do  the  same  for  you  right  in 
your  own  home. 

Ten  Days'  Free  Examination 

!    HARPER  &  BROTHERS  I 
51  E.  33rd  St..  N.  Y.  16 

Gentlemen:  Phase  -end  me  Dr.  Rob-  j 
Course      in      EFFECTIVE  I 
5PE  \kI\G  for  10  days'  free  examina- 
Within   that  time  I  will  remit 
95.  plu-  a  few  cents  mailing  charges, 
at  return  it  postpaid.  ' 

I 

  I 

I 

 /one .  .  .  . State   | 

you  enclose  payment,  pub-  ' 
i    r  will  pay  mailing  charges.  Same  I 
return  privilege.  1523-Q1  j 


much  improved,  his  school  work  was 
good,  he  was  an  accepted  member  of 
.i  scout  troop,  and  the  tantrums  had 
disappeared.  The  last  thing  to  go 
was  an  unexplained  phobia  about 
shining  shoes.  When,  on  a  transcon- 
tinental scout  trip,  that  phobia  also 
vanished,  he  was  finally  able  to  ex- 
plain. In  the  camp  in  Germany  the 
c  hildren  were  always  made  to  shine 
the  officers'  boots  and  were  beaten 
when  they  didn't  do  it  well  .  .  .  Slow 
patience  and  understanding,  great 
common  sense  and  humor  accom- 
plished what  seem  like  miracles.  A 
satisfying  book. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.75 

A  Child  of  the  Century,  the  auto- 
biography of  Ben  Hecht. 

These  lusty  six  hundred  pages  of 
personal  history  and  observation  are 
surely  not  for  the  prudish,  but  there 
is  pithy  comment  here— much  of  it 
controversial— on  a  Chicago  child- 
hood, on  God  and  sex  and  love  and 
marriage,  on  the  Jews,  on  journalism 
in  the  1920s,  on  Hollywood,  Broad- 
way, and  the  many  causes  in  which 
Mr.  Hecht  has  fought  impassioned 
battles.  The  vitality  and  swagger 
which  will  infuriate  some  will  de- 
light  others,  and  the  book  can  be 
read  just  as  well,  and  with  the  same 
subjective  reactions,  at  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  end.  Since  Mr. 
Hecht  himself  announces  that  he  has 
no  taste,  all  readers  are  forewarned 
it  they  feel  the  lack  of  it  here.  By 
the  author  of  A  Book  of  Miracles 
and  Erik   Dorn,  and  co-author  of 

"  The  Front  Page"  and  other  Broad- 
way successes. 

Simon  8c  Schuster,  $5 

The  End  of  Innocence,  by  Jonathan 

Daniels. 

The  story  of  three  eminent  liberal 
statesmen— Woodrow  Wilson,  Jose- 
phus  Daniels,  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt—told  by  the  fourth  who  knew 
them  all.  Daniels  the  older  was,  of 
course,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Wil- 
son's Cabinet  during  the  first  world 
war.  And  FDR  was  his  Assistant. 
Jonathan  was  very  young  when  the 
family  went  to  Washington  but  he 
apparently  noticed  a  great  deal  and 
has  had  his  lather's  voluminous  un- 
published diaries  to  refresh  his 
memory.  His  recollections  and  re- 
( i  c  ations  of  the  times  and  of  the  men 
are  vivid  and  amusing,  and  there  is 


something  very  satisfying  in  this  com- 
plete square  of  distinguished  men— 
Josephus  Daniels  working  under 
Wilson;  Roosevelt  working  under 
Josephus;  and  finally  Jonathan  work- 
ing under  Roosevelt.  They  did  not 
always  agree;  far  from  it.  Their  dif- 
ferences make  part  of  the  interest  of 
the  book:  Daniels,  the  "backwoods" 
democrat,  and  Wilson  and  Roosevelt, 
the  aristocrats  who  learned  much 
from  him.  But  they  were  all  fighting 
for  the  same  things  and  the  book  is 
happily  textured  with  affection,  ft 
is  an  inspired  retelling  of  history 
from  1913  to  Roosevelt's  nomination 
for  the  Vice  Presidency  in  1920  with, 
as  an  end  note,  the  story  of  his 
funeral  in  1945.  The  whole  book  is 
shot  through  with  Josephus  Daniels' 
democratic  conviction  that  the  peo- 
ple could  be  trusted  and  that  "the 
innocent  would  inherit  the  earth." 

Lippincott,  $5 

FORECAST 

Here's  Looking  at  America 
Whether  it's  a  good  or  bad  sign,  as 
a  country  we  surely  are  having  a 
look  at  ourselves— our  outward  mani- 
festations, our  inner  motivations,  in 
every  department.  Simon  &  Schuster 
announce  for  July  100  Stories  of 
Business  Success:  Case  Histories  of 
America)i  Enterprise  compiled  by 
the  Editors  of  Fortune.  On  August 
24,  Little,  Brown  is  publishing  a 
collection  of  the  writings  of  thirty- 
two  historians,  by  Edward  N.  Saveth 
with  an  introduction  by  Allan 
Nevins  in  a  book  called  Understand- 
ing the  America))  Past.  In  Septem- 
ber Simon  &  Schuster  will  publish  a 
kind  of  historical  montage  in  words 
and  pictures,  What  is  America, 
edited  by  Arthur  Goodfriend.  In 
October  comes  The  Second  Treasury 
of  Early  America))  Homes,  by  Rich- 
ard Pratt,  from  Hawthorn  Books;  a 
survey  of  the  current  American  lit- 
erary scene,  The  Literary  Situation, 
by  Malcolm  Cowley  (Viking);  and  a 
book  that  all  Harper's  readers  will 
look  forward  to,  a  history  of  the 
people  and  influences  which  have 
made  American  taste  what  is  is  to- 
day, The  Tastemahers,  by  Russell 
Lynes  (Harper).  In  November,  from 
Hermitage  House  comes  Chard 
Powers  Smith's  history  of  the  New 
England  mind,  The  Yankees  and 
God. 


THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 


Tape  Records  for  the  Home 


In  RK.CF.NT  weeks  I  have  been  made 
acuteh  aware,  via  advance  pub- 
licity, ol  a  sensational  revolution  said 
to  be  about  to  hurst  upon  the  record 
field  pre-recorded  tape  "records." 

Well,  so  it  may,  but  then  again 
perhaps  it  won't.  I  am  a  somewhat 
jaundiced  enthusiast  lor  this  year's 
hi-fi  innovations  mainly  because  al- 
most without  exception  they  are  al- 
ready three  to  five  years  old.  "Hi-fi" 
itself  burst  upon  the  nation  last  fall, 
hut  many  of  us  have  been  in  there 
plugging  lor  it  these  past  eight  years 
oi-  more.  Only  the  economics  and 
the  ads  have  changed.  So  it  is,  in  a 
way,  with  magnetic  tape  records.  I 
find  I'm  not  likelv  to  be  scooped  on 
this  subject.  On  the  notion  that 
somehow-  it  all  sounded  oddly 
familiar,  I  dug  into  the  files  and 
came  up  w  ith  an  old  article  of  some 
length  called  "Tape  Libraries,"  by 
Canby,  of  all  people,  dealing  with 
the  whole  subject  of  tape  records 
vs.  discs.  A  good  90  per  cent  of  that 
article  could  be  digested  here  safely 
as  of  1954.  The  date  was  August 
1951.  (Audio  Engineering). 

There  were  several  announced 
"tape  libraries"  then,  and  one  was 
already  on  the  market.  The  prices 
were  roughly  double  those  for  the 
equivalent  music  on  discs  and  the 
same  is  true  today.  The  1951  tapes 
offered  good  tonal  quality  (full  range 
at  7 1/2  inches,  thanks  to  the  then  new 
Ampex  narrow-gap  recording  head), 
but  play-back  quality  depended  then, 
as  now,  on  the  play-back  machines, 
most  of  which  had  sound  quality 
somewhat  better  than  the  average 
home  phonograph  but  by  no  means 
as  good  as  that  of  an  LP  on  a 
modestly  priced  separate-unit  home 
system.  Today,  the  tonal  range  of 
new  home  tape  machines  is  some- 
what improved  and  the  sound  will 
also  be  steadier  at  least  while  the 
machine  is  fairly  new. 

Music?  In  1951  the  available  ma- 
terial was  somewhat  less  than  com- 
petitive with  disc:  fourteen  or  so  reels 
of  assorted  cocktail  music  with  one 
classical  sally  that  got  as  far  as  an 


Edward  Tat  rial  I  Canby 

anonymous  "Nutcracker  Suite"! 

Today,  three  years  later,  the  situa- 
tion is  not  yet  basically  changed. 
Much  tape  and  more  publicity  will 
soon  appear,  but  initially  the  new 
sensations  will  consist  in  part  of  the 
same  high-economy  musical  mate- 
rial: (a)  dinner  music,  movie  and 
show-  tunes,  background  stuff;  (b) 
a  few  mild  stabs  toward  classical 
music  not  duplicated  on  discs,  mostly 
by  chorus  (non-union),  anonymous 
or  doubtfully  named  orchestras, 
and/or    assorted    small  ensembles. 


Worth  Looking 


Into 

Choral  Music 


Palestrina:  Missa  Papae  Marcelli; 
Choral   Music  from  the  Lowlands 

(Sweelinck,  Des  Pres,  Ockeghem, 
Obrecht,  Lassus,  etc.).  Netherlands 
Chamber  Choir,  de  Nobel.  Epic 
LC  3045. 

Anthology  of  Renaissance  Music. 

(Dufay,  Des  Pres.  Lassus,  Victoria, 
Morley,  Mouton,  Palestrina.  Van 
Berchem).  Primavera  Singers  (N.Y.). 
Period  SPL  597. 

Vienna  Choir  Boys  (includes  Mo- 
zart, Schubert,  Palestrina).  Colum- 
bia ML  4973. 

All  outstanding  performances. 


However,  there  is  one  important 
"innovation"  (already  launched  on 
several  earlier  occasions  but  some- 
how not  previously  brought  to  frui- 
tion), the  issuing  of  good  classical 
recordings  in  dual  form,  on  LP  and 
on  tape.  RCA  has  introduced  both  a 
Bluebird  and  a  Red  Seal  line  of 
tapes,  the  music  also  on  LP.  A-V 
tapes,  duplicating  Remington  LPs, 
are  already  quite  extensive.  But 
tape  cost  is  double  to  triple  that 
of  LP,  and  most  lists  will  at  first 
be  relatively  microscopic . 

Don't  forget  though,  that  virtually 
every  disc  record  of  the  past  five  years 
—millions— came  from  a  tape  original 
that  is  now  on  file  and  can  be  mass- 
copied  onto  home  tape  at  almost  a 
moment's  notice,  if  desirable.  The 
entire  LP  library  could  appear  on 


tape  in  no  time,  with  technically  bet- 
ter quality  than  is  available  on  the 
discs— players  aside. 

It  won't  happen  soon,  if  ever.  Yes, 
ideally  the  tape  sound  is  inherently 
better  than  any  disc  sound  (due  to 
elimination).  But  tape  is  also  an  in- 
herently clumsy  medium  in  the 
home;  it  must  be  rewound  as  well  as 
threaded  for  playing,  it  is  exasperat- 
ingly  unsuited  to  the  quick  locating 
of  inner  movements  or  musical  pas- 
sages, nor  has  it  the  flexibility  of  use 
for  long  or  short  selections  that  we 
find  on  the  combined  disc  svstem  at 
all  speeds. 

Yes,  tape  will  play  thousands  of 
times  before  wearing  out  and 
your  machine  will  go  first.  Yes,  sur- 
face noise  is  nil  and  does  not  in- 
crease; damage  by  ticks  and  scratches 
is  impossible,  breakage  can  often  be 
repaired.  But  the  plastic  record  is  a 
lemarkably  simple,  cheap,  easy-to- 
use,  space-saving  musical  device  that 
will  be  hard  to  beat  in  the  long  run, 
even  if  tape  players,  inherently  costly, 
and  tape  itself  come  down  to  the 
same  price  level.  Let's  assume  that 
tape  will  supplement,  not  replace, 
our  disc  records,  and  brace  ourselves 
against  the  coming  sales  talk! 

Oratorio 

Handel:  Belshazzar.  (1)  Berlin  Chamber 
Choirs,  Berlin  Symphony,  soloists,  Hel- 
mut Koch.  Vanguard  (Bach  Guild) 
BG  534/5  (2).  (2)  Chorus  and  Orch. 
State  Conservatory  (Stuttgart),  Grischkat. 
Period  SPL-594  (2)  . 

These  two  virtually  simultaneous  re- 
leases oi  a  hitherto  virtually  un- 
known masterpiece  are  momentous  lor 
those  who  follow  choral  music.  "Belshaz- 
zar" is  quite  unlike  any  ol  the  well- 
known  Handel  works,  and  in  it  von  will 
find  music  of  an  almost  Romantic  in- 
lensiiy.  The  music  is  remarkably  Bach- 
like in  the  depth  ol  its  expression  and 
even  in  the  techniques— striking  recita- 
tives, tragic  minor-key  arias,  chorale- 
like hymns,  unexpected  dramatic  free- 
dom at  the  climactic  moments. 

"Belshazzar"  is  virtually  an  opera  in 
all  but  the  staging— with  acts,  scenes,  a 


,  ,i>i  "i  characters  and  detailed  place 
de>u  iptions.  1  he  sion  is  that  ol  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  the  defeat  ol 
lorrupt  Belshazzai  and  the  Baby- 
lonians b\  K.ing  Cyrus  and  his  Persians; 

i  special  dramatic  intensit)  is  tre- 
ated bv  a  "third  force"  that  dominates 
it.  the  captive  [ews.  rhree  separate 
choruses  represent  the  Jews.  Babylo- 
lians,  and  Persians;  and  with  the  utmost 
skill  Handel  has  balanced  the  powers 
in  the  solo  group  about  .i  similar  middle 
lorcc:  Belshazzar's  mother  Nocritus,  who 
deplores  her  son's  lolly  and  laments  the 
terrible  late  ol  great  stales  grown  cor- 
rupt and  old. 

Throughout  there  are  direct  dramatic 
techniques  here  that  lew  ol  us  woidd 
have  imagined  in  Handel,  in  the  use  ol 
the  dynamic  power  ol  solo  recitative  for 
dramatic  action,  in  mk  h  remarkable  de- 
vices .is  the  agonized  choral  recitative 
when  the  famous  handwriting  appears 
in  the  midst  ol  the  revelry— broken  ter- 
rified choral  exclamations  thai  fall  by  a 
tour  dr  force  into  fugal  form. 

rhe  two  recorded  versions  give  a  com- 
posite picture  ol  the  music,  but  neither 
is  ideal  The  one  on  the  Period  label 
from  Stuttgart  is  impeccably  performed 
and  recorded  with  a  polish  and  accuracy 
that  ma)  at  first  hide  what  is,  in  spite  of 
some  excellent  solo  work,  a  plodding 
performance,  lacking  drama,  the  music 
plaved  note  bv'note  without  the  slight- 


THE    NEW  RECORDINGS 

tsi  awareness  ol  musical  or  dramatic 
shapes.    The  apotheosis  ol  musicology! 

rhe  Berlin  performance  on  the  Bach 
Guild  label  is  by  contrast  a  whirlwind 
of  dramatic  expression,  beautifully  con- 
ceived, with  a  remarkable  understand- 
ing ol  the  musical  sense,  especially  in  the 
chorus.  The  ensemble,  however,  is  often 


tagged  and  the  solo  voices  are  of  a 
wobbly  sort.  Yet  the  sweep  of  concep- 
tion is  so  overwhelming  that  there 
would  not  be  the  slightest  question  of 
choice  if  the  recording  itself  were  tech- 
nically acceptable 

Both  performances  are  in  German, 
an  inconvenience,  but  the  accompanying 
u  xis  in  both  German  and  English  make 
it  easy  enough  to  evoke  the  original 
English  intention. 

Haydn:  The  Creation.  Chorus  and  Or- 
chestra of  Radio  Berlin,  soloists,  Helmut 
Koch.  Urania  URLP  235  (2). 


H 


ere  is  a  similar  recording  by  the 
same  or  similar  forces.  Again 
the  words  are  German  and  those  who 
know  the  "Creation"  in  English  may  be 
disturbed.  (The  original  was  a  German 
translation  of  an  English  text.)  But 
again,  the  concept  is  so  big  that  these 
are  minor  considerations.  This  brings 
out,  as  might  be  expected  from  "Belshaz- 
zar,"  the  dramatic  aspects  of  the  score 
which   have  too  often  been  neglected 


SOME  THINGS 


o>~ 

*  CAN'T  BE  IMITATED 


VARIABLE  RELUCTANCE  CARTRIDGE 


BE  it  the  music  of  Bach  or  the  per- 
formance of  G-E's  cartridge  . . . 
both  are  inimitable.  Professional  and 
popular  appraisal  for  many  years  has 
established  this  reputation.  Ask  and 
you'll  find  G-E  in  almost  every  broad- 


cast station  ...  in  almost  every  home. 

Nothing  less  than  this  performance 
will  ever  satisfy  what  you  expect  from 
favorite  recordings.  So,  insist  on  the 
finest... insist  that  the  cartridge  or  sty- 
lus you  purchase  is  a  genuine  G-E! 
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under  the  benevolent  aegis  of  the  "Papa 
Haydn''  school.  A  revelation  even  if  you 
may  disagree  on  details.  Recording  okay. 

The  "Creation."  incidentlly,  requires 
for  good  performance  in  our  age  a  very 
knowing  insight  into  the  nature  of 
Haydn's  religious  philosophy,  so  feel- 
ingly depicted  throughout  this  wonder- 
ful work.  To  Haydn,  a  modernist  in  his 
day,  the  works  of  God  were  manifest  in 
Nature  and  in  Man;  wherever  one 
looked,  in  that  pre-Darwinian  time,  one 
"saw  the  wonders  of  His  Work,"  and 
Haydn  felt  especially  that  his  own  gift 
of  musical  creation  was  the  sublime 
manifestation  of  God  in  himself.  Re- 
ligion, for  him,  included  all  Nature  and 
all  of  Man;  there  was  no  segregation  of 
God  within  the  Church. 

For  that  reason,  as  is  wonderfully 
evident  in  the  music,  life  itself  and  es- 
pecially its  happiness  and  its  humor, 
were  a  part  of  Haydn's  worship.  The 
"Creation,"  then,  is  a  vivid  and  aston- 
ishingly humorous  work,  playlul  in  its 
depictions  of  the  appearance  of  the 
animals,  starry-eyed  at  the  beauty  of  the 
first  man  and  woman,  joyous  at  the 
bounty  of  the  Lord.  A  heavy,  serious- 
minded  performance  is  an  abdomina- 
tion— yet  all  too  often  (in  the  manner  of 
today)  that  is  what  we  hear.  Light- 
heartedness,  vivid  movement,  utter  sin- 
cerity, and  frank  drama  are  the  essen- 
tials. This  performance  has  them. 

Delius:  A  Mass  of  Life.  Soloists,  London 
Philharmonic  Choir,  Royal  Philh.  Orch., 
Beecham.  Columbia  SL-197  (2). 

There  is  a  strangely  antithetical  re- 
lationship between  this  major 
work  of  Delius— a  secular  "mass"  based 
on  poems  of  Nietzsche— and  Haydn's 
"Creation,"  a  nominally  sacred  work 
that  reaches  out,  too,  to  include  a 
whole  philosophy  of  life.  To  Delius, 
the  meaning  of  life  itself  was  in  art; 
creation  was  for  him  a  religion. 

ft  is  perhaps  more  useful  to  de- 
scribe than  to  judge  Delius— lor  one  is, 
or  is  not,  a  Delius  fan  and  there  can 
be  no  argument!  I  suggest  that  Delius, 
especially  in  this  long  work,  is  a  mystic 
somewhat  like  Mahler.  He  lacks  the  rich 
bitterness  of  Mahler  and  his  melodic 
and  orchestra!  invention  are  for  my  ear 
much  inferior.  But  that  endless,  pas- 
sionate search  for  greatness  via  musical 
monumentality,  the  striving  for  climax 
after  climax  ever  larger  and  larger,  the 
inability  to  be  both  profound  and  con- 
cise—above all  the  strange  reluctance  to 
end  a  piece  without  the  ultimate  wring- 
ing-out  of  passion,  beyond  all  common- 
sense  limits— in  these  things  Mahler  and 
Delius  are  alike. 

The  "Mass  of  Life"  is  authoritatively 
done  with  the  best  of  performers  under 
the  Delius  Trust. 


Something  about  a  great  French  Line  ship  attracts  the  travel-wise  —  whether  you  cruise  the  CaiDbean 
or  cross  to  Europe.  You'll  delight  in  the  world-famed  French  cuisine,  fine  wines  and  gracio  is  English- 
speaking  service  .  .  .  the  gay  entertainment,  deck  sports  or  deck-dozing  relaxation.  Each  hour  is  an 
utterly  different  holiday.  CONSULT  YOUR  AUTHORIZED  FRENCH  LINE  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR        610  FIFTH  AVENUI   Nl  W  YORK 
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"PLEASE  HELP  ME.    MY  HUSBAND  IS  VERY  ILL." 


%t  of  the  Night 
Came  a  Call 


Quick  action  of  alert  telephone 
operator  helps  save  man 
with  heart  attack 


It  was  about  two  o'clock  of  an 
August  morning  when  the  call  flashed 
)n  the  switchboard.  A  woman,  in  an 
excited  voice,  asked  to  be  connected 
with  a  doctor. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  F.  Gross,  the  night 
operator,  rang  the  doctor's  home  im- 
mediately but  he  was  unavailable, 
bensing  a  critical  emergency,  she 
sked  if  she  could  be  of  help  in  get- 
ling  another  doctor. 

"Oh,  please  do  everything  you 
Ian,"  implored  the  caller.  "My  hus- 


A\v  yrded  Vail  Medal.  Mrs.  Carolyn  F.  Gross,  night  operator  in  Berlin,  N.  J.  Awarded 
Vail  Medal  for  "initiative  and  resourcefulness"  in  answering  an  emergency  call.  Vail 
Medals,  accompanied  by  cash  awards,  are  given  annually  by  the  Bell  System  for  acts  of 
noteworthy  public  service  by  telephone  employees  throughout  the  country. 


band  has  had  a  heart  attack  and  is 
very  ill." 

Mrs.  Gross  rang  a  doctor  who  had 
helped  in  a  previous  emergency. 
Then,  realizing  he  was  new  in  the 
area,  she  arranged  to  have  the  State 
Police  meet  him  at  a  certain  point 
and  lead  him  to  the  house. 

Shortly  after,  the  subscriber's 
daughter  called  to  ask  for  oxygen. 

"It's  on  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Gross. 


"I  thought  you  might  need  it  so  I 
telephoned  the  emergency  ambu- 
lance sen  ice.  They  ought  to  be  there 
anv  minute." 

Just  before  she  went  off  duty,  Mrs. 
Gross  called  to  ask  how  the  sick  man 
was  doing  and  if  there  was  anything 
else  she  could  do. 

"You've  already  done  so  much," 
said  a  grateful  voice.  "'I 'he  doctor 
savs  that  it's  only  because  of  your 
help  that  my  husband  is  alive." 


olice  Escort.  To  help  the  doctor 
:t  there  faster,  the  operator  arranged 
>r  the  State  Police  to  escort  him  to 
the  sick  man's  home. 


Ever  Ready  .  .  .  Ever  Helpful.  Dav  or  night,  rain  or  shine,  the  telephone 
stands  ready  to  help  you— in  the  everyday  affairs  of  life  as  well  as  emergencies. 
This  swift,  willing  worker  will  run  your  errands,  guard  your  home,  save  count- 
less steps  and  valuable  time  unci  keep  you  in  touch  with  relatives  and  friends.  In 
office  and  home,  these  oft-repeated  w  ords  reveal  its  value— "I  don't  know 
what  I'd  do  without  the  telephone."     BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Natural  Gas 

From  Nature's  Stepchild  to  National  Treasure 

by  Gardiner  Symonds 

President,  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Company 

Under  publicized,  yet  vital  to  national  defense  and  the  American  economy,  the  natural  gas  indus- 
try has  achieved  in  a  few  short  years  a  dramatic  record  of  phenomenal  growth  and  engineering 
accomplishments.  Here's  the  story,  for  Harper's  readers,  by  Gardiner  Symonds,  whose  company 
was  the  first  to  tap  the  rich  Gulf  Coast  area  and  transport  its  gas  to  the  fuel-hungry  East. 


Since  the  beginning  of  time,  perhaps  five  bil- 
lion years,  natural  gas  has  been  waiting  for 
man  to  use  it.  Primitive  people  feared  and 
worshipped  the  "eternal  flame"  as  a  wild  spirit. 
Only  the  Chinese,  some  2.000  years  ago.  saw  a 
practical  use  for  these  burning  jets  of  gas  escap- 
ing from  the  earth's  fissures.  But  even  they 
restricted  its  use  to  drying  salt.  And  until  rela- 
tively recent  years  it  was  despised  as  a  nuisance 
by  oil  drillers  who  burned  and  wasted  it. 

But  in  the  last  quarter  century  natural  gas 
has  come  into  its  own.  Today,  this  "stored  sun- 
shine" is  an  authentic,  modern  miracle  revolu- 
tionizing the  habits  of  the  American  people. 
Though  lighter  than  air,  its  consumption  in 
homes  and  industry  last  year  was  equal  in  weight 
to  more  than  twice  the  106  million  tons  of  steel 
produced  in  the  United  States.  And  its  8i/>- 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  marketed  production  yielded 
six  times  as  much  energy  as  the  entire  electrical 
industry,  enough  to  manufacture  the  total  out- 
put of  automobiles  for  twenty-one  years  at  the 
current  annual  rate  of  production. 

Cleaner,  hotter,  more  efficient,  and  requiring 
no  storage  by  consumers,  natural  gas  not  unrea- 
sonably is  called  the  perfect  fuel.  Some  21  mil- 
lion families  use  it  to  heat  their  homes  and  pro- 
vide their  automatic  hot  water,  to  cook  and 
refrigerate  their  food,  to  power  their  air  condi- 
tioners, and  fuel  their  laundry  dryers  and  in- 
cinerators. Consumers  turn  it  on  and  off  like  a 
water-tap,  eliminating  all  problems  of  delivery, 
handling  and  waste  disposal.  Most  important,  a 
dependable,  year-round  supply  is  assured.  Natu- 
ral gas  likewise  has  become  the  indispensable 
industrial  fuel  with  some  25,000  different  uses. 


Uniformity  and  ease  of  control  have  made  it  a 
necessity  in  a  vast  number  of  operations,  ranging 
from  the  manufacture  of  steel,  glass,  and  machine 
tools  to  the  production  of  textiles,  plastics,  and 
paint. 

In  addition,  heavy  hydrocarbons  are  recovered 
in  a  process  that  both  improves  the  gas  as  a  fuel 
and  yields  valuable  by-products  such  as  natural 
gasoline,  ethane,  propane,  and  butane.  These 
are  used  in  the  form  of  "bottled  gas"  for  rural 
and  suburban  homes,  as  an  ingredient  in  motor 
fuel,  and  in  the  burgeoning  petrochemical  indus- 
try, which  produces  25  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
chemical  products.  Finally,  such  commercial  cus- 
tomers as  hospitals,  stores,  laundries,  and  restau- 
rants have  elected  natural  gas  their  preferred 
fuel.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  for  example,  of  the 
65  million  meals  served  daily  in  public  dining 
rooms  are  cooked  with  gas. 

Hoiv  Nation's  Fuel  Habits  Changed 

Obviously,  natural  gas  has  mounted  to  a  high 
rung  on  the  ladder  of  consumer  preference.  A 
half  century  ago,  natural  gas  furnished  only  an 
inconsequential  3.3  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
mineral  fuel  energy.  During  the  following  twenty 
years  it  barely  held  its  own  in  proportion  to 
other  fuels.  By  1020  its  percentage  had  edged  up 
to  just  I  per  cent. 

-A  vast  change  has  taken  place  since  then.  In  a 
generation,  the  volume  of  natural  gas  used  in 
America  has  increased  eight-fold.  Today  it  sup- 
plies approximately  one-fourth  of  our  mineral 
fuel  energy.  Still  more  dramatic  has  been  ihc 
accelerated  growth  since  the  start  of  World  War 
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II.  B<  ng  with  1942,  the  volume  of  natural 
-  used  in  the  nation  has  almost  tripled,  its  per- 
i   agt  oi  the  nation's  mineral  fuel  energy  has 

doubled,  and  its  expansion  has  been  at  a  faster 

rate  than  that  of  any  other  fuel. 

The  gains  oi  natural  gas  meant  losses  by  some 
other  fuel.  Coal  has  borne  the  brunt.  In  1900, 
coal  furnished  more  than  90  per  cent  of  America's 
mineral  fuel,  with  gas  and  oil  providing  com- 
parativel)  minute  quantities.  In  the  early  1920s 
oil  started  to  grow  and  recently  dethroned  coal 
as  the  leader.  During  recent  years,  natural  gas 
has  played  the  star  role  in  rate  of  growth.  Today, 
the  rankings  stand:  petroleum  42  per  cent:  coal 
M  l  pei  cent;  natural  gas  24  per  cent.  This  trend 
underlines  a  recent  prediction  by  an  eminent 
pet) oleum  economist  that  "natural  gas  may  sur- 
pass coal  within  five  years  and  in  time  challenge 
oil  for  supremacy  as  our  leading  source  of 
energy." 

Early  Growth  of  Natural  Gas  Slozv 

The  nation's  first  producing  natural  gas  well 
was  dug  133  years  ago  into  the  bank  of  a  creek 
in  western  New  York  state.  The  bored-log  pipes 
used  at  that  first  gas  well  gave  way  in  the  late 
1800s  to  wrought  iron  pipes  with  screw  couplings. 
These  sufficed  for  the  pipeline  systems  which 
spread  through  the  Appalachian  area  from  wells 
in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia— leading 
natural  gas  producing  states  until  1923.  Steel 
replaced  wrought  iron  about  1900  where  high 
pressures  were  involved,  but  natural  gas  trans- 
mission was  still  in  its  infancy,  serving  only  local 
or  regional  needs. 

Two  new  developments  in  the  late  1920s  set 
the  stage  for  the  great  industry  growth  of  later 
years.  Improved  metallurgy  produced  large  diam- 
eter, thin-walled  pipe  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand great  pressures.  Techniques  of  electrically 
welding  pipe  sections  together  were  introduced, 
making  welds  stronger  than  the  parent  pipe. 

These  innovations,  and  the  discovery  oi  the 
great  Panhandle  (Texas)  and  Hugoton  (Kansas 
and  Oklahoma)  gas  fields,  led  to  construction  of 
several  major  transmission  pipelines  to  Midwest 
population  centers  and  to  Denver,  in  the  late 
1920s  and  early  1930s. 

Depression  Decade  and  Gas  Flaring 

In  spite  ol  inauspicious  economic  conditions, 
the  natural  gas  industry  moved  ahead  at  a  mod- 
erate rate  from  1930  to  1940,  gaining  about  one 
trillion  cubic  feet  in  annual  consumption.  But 


gas  Ilaring  remained  a  widespread  practice. 
Natural  gas  produced  with  oil  was  still  providing 
sensational  displays  at  wells  far  from  markets, 
rather  than  delivering  the  fabulous  energy  of 
which  it  was  capable  when  properly  harnessed. 
Oil  men  of  our  Southwest  partially  utilized  it  in 
pressuring  oil  to  the  surface,  but  wells  found  to 
contain  only  gas  often  lacked  accessible  markets 
and  meant  a  serious  financial  loss  to  the  drillers. 
The  gas  from  wells  in  which  it  was  mixed  with 
oil  was  piped  a  safe  distance  from  the  source, 
ignited,  and  burned  as  the  oil  was  produced. 

This  flaring  practice,  which  over  the  years 
constituted  one  of  the  most  prodigal  wastes  in 
our  national  history,  was  not  an  arbitrary  or 
negligent  act.  Behind  it  lay  the  hard  economic 
fact  that  the  sale  price  of  gas  did  not  pay  the 
expense  of  gathering,  since  no  practical  method 
existed  to  convey  it  to  distant  markets.  The 
development  of  long-distance  pipelines  dramati- 
cally altered  this  picture  and  transformed  vast 
volumes  of  oil-well  gas  from  a  nuisance  into  a 
national  treasure. 

The  War  Years 

The  triggers  that  set  off  the  rapid  wartime  and 
postwar  growth  were  the  shortage  of  gas  and 
other  fuels,  and  the  sharp  escalation  of  the  price 
of  other  fuels.  By  war's  end,  the  public  had 
become  impatient  with  such  shortages  and  inter- 
ruptions. When  people  discovered  that  natural 
gas  was  not  only  generally  more  economical  than 
most  other  fuels,  but  also  was  cleaner  and  readily 
adaptable  to  automatic  operation,  they  clamored 
for  it.  There  have  been  waiting  lists  ever  since. 

By  1943,  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  100 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  was  waiting  to 
be  produced  and  marketed.  Most  of  this  gas, 
however,  was  in  the  Southwest,  while  the  fuel- 
hungry  markets  were  hundreds  of  miles  aw-ay 
particularly  in  the  densely  populated  and  indus- 
trial North  and  East.  Gas  transmission  on  a  new 
scale  was  needed.  From  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana  a  parade  of  long-distance  pipe- 
lines fanned  out  to  the  Northeast,  spreading 
across  the  continent  as  the  soul  and  sinew  of  the 
natural  gas  industry.  These  pipelines  linked 
supply  and  demand  to  make  possible  the  con- 
servation of  an  important  national  resource. 

Tennessee  Gas  Groivth  Typical 

An  example  of  this  was  the  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Company's  original  pipeline,  first 
link  in  its  present  multiple-line  2200-mile  system 
—the  nation's  longest.  This  1265-mile  pipeline 
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to  West  Virginia  was  built  in  wartime  1911 
to  meet  a  War  Production  Board  deadline.  It 
was  i lie  fust  cross-nation  pipeline  to  tap  the 
rich  (.nil  Coast  deposits  of  natural  gas  making 
them  available  to  market.  Following  suit,  some 
seven  other  major  pipelines  have  been  built  from 
the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  North  and  East. 

Ever}  year  since  Tennessee  Gas  went  into 
operation  has  been  one  of  expansion.  Its  system 
capacity  in  ten  years  has  grown  seven-fold,  from 
200  million  cubic  feet  per  day  originally  to  one 
and  one-hall  billion  daily.  The  twenty-seventh 
compressor  station,  being  completed  this  year  to 
compress  and  push  the  gas  stream  along  the 
system,  compares  with  seven  original  stations. 

Starting  deep  in  Texas  at  the  Mexican  border, 
its  pipeline  system  sweeps  northeast  across  ten 
states  and  skirts  Canada  at  Niagara  Falls  en 
route  to  New  England.  There,  its  lines  extend 
into  four  more  states.  To  gas  distributing  com- 


panies along  the  way,  this  "wholesale"  system 
delivers  the  fuel  equivalent  of  more  freight  than 
is  transported  by  many  of  the  country's  largest 
railroads.  System  pipeline  mileage  has  been 
multiplied  to  8,000  by  extensions  to  new  areas 
and  by  "looping,"  the  industry  term  for  building 
pipelines  parallel  to  the  existing  system. 

The  growth  of  Tennessee  Gas  pipeline  mileage 
is  representative  of  that  of  the  transmission  in- 
dustry. By  1953,  total  mileage  of  natural  gas 
pipelines  of  all  kinds  larger  than  service  lines 
aggregated  394,000  miles,  more  than  the  length 
of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country. 

Inherent  Efficiency  of  Pipelines 

The  expansion  in  the  past  ten  years  has 
brought  natural  gas  recognition  as  probably  the 


nation's  fastest  growing  industry.  That  trend  is 
expected  to  continue,  with  transmission  espe- 
cially having  great  growth  possibilities.  A  major 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  pipeline  is  the  low-cost, 
efficient  transporter  of  fuel  lor  any  distance,  but 
especially  for  long  distances.  It  represents  the 
continuous  system  of  transportation  in  its  most 
advanced  form.  Once  laid  and  in  service,  a  pipe- 
line needs  comparatively  little  labor  for  its  opera- 
tion. Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  operating 
costs  of  Tennessee  Gas  are  for  labor,  for  example. 
This  compares  with  some  65  per  cent  for  rail- 
roads, and  more  than  60  per  cent  for  coal  mining. 
Nor  does  usage  wear  a  pipeline  out.  By  com- 
parison, other  media  are  subject  to  wear  and  tear 
including  friction,  jarring  and  jolting. 

Pipeline  transportation  continues,  beyond  the 
reach  of  weather,  24  hours  per  day,  every  day  of 
the  year.  Boosted  forward  at  compressor  stations 
spaced  along  the  pipeline,  the  gas  flows  contin- 
uously to  market  at  a  twenty-mile-an-hour  aver- 
age pace.  This  continuity  of  service  is  a  key 
factor  in  the  gas  industry's  future.  But  growth 
will  be  of  a  different  character  than  in  the  past, 
when  expansion  came  largely  by  extension  of 
pipelines  to  new  areas  previously  not  served. 
This  race  for  franchise  territory  appears  about 
over.  Thus  future  growth  will  be  in  depth:  the 
addition  of  new  customers  in  markets  now  served 
along  with  new  services  for  existing  gas  users. 
The  largest  potential  lies  in  expansion  in  the 
house  heating  field,  but  cooking,  air  condition- 
ing, and  other  gas  services  will  add  customers  in 
substantial  numbers. 

The  New  York  metropolitan  area  is  an  exam- 
ple of  such  a  growing  domestic  heating  market. 
To  serve  new  house  heating  customers  there,  it 
is  estimated  that  each  year  lor  the  next  ten  years 
an  additional  150  million  cubic  feet  per  day  will 
be  needed.  For  the  nation,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  2.2  million  additional  families 
will  heat  with  gas  in  each  of  the  next  three  years. 

Underground  Storage 

House  heating  is  seasonal  with  vcr\  high 
demand  in  winter  and  none  in  summer.  This  has 
posed  the  problem  of  how  to  integrate  svstem 
operation  with  varying  peak  demand  conditions 
and  still  obtain  maximum  efficiencv  and  econ- 
omy. It  is  being  solved  through  an  ingenious 
engineering  activity:  underground  storage. 

Depleted  gas  fields  located  near  consuming 
areas  are  ideal  gas  savings  banks.  These  sub- 
terranean storehouses,  usually  porous-bearing 
sand  under  rock  dome  covers,  are  painstakingly 
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i becked  and  veiled  to  make  sure  they  will  again 
;.is  under  pressure.   In  summei  unneeded 

>  pumped  into  them  from  main  lines,  to  be 
withdrawn  in  winter  .is  needed  to  bolster  the 

.11  suppl)  I'roni  the  pipeline.  This  enables 
pipeliners  to  transport  gas  year  around  at  eco- 
nomical near-lull  system  capacity.  It  also  assures 
lurthei  economies  by  eliminating  the  need  lor 
additional  pipeline  capacity  that  would  be  used 
onl\  in  winter  and  whose  cost  would  be  reflected 
in  increased  fuel  hills.  Most  ol  all,  underground 
storage  provides  a  way  ol  alleviating  midwinter 
fuel  shortages. 

In  the  I  ennessee  (.as  storage  program,  lor 
example,  five  underground  storage  fields  are 
projected.  They  will  have  some  77  billion  cubic 
feet  ol  top  storage  gas.  giving  the  company  an 
added  peak-day  deliverability  of  some  770  mil- 
lion feet  per  day  for  100  sustained  days  in  winter. 
In  terms  ol  equivalent  aboveground  storage,  it 
would  take  38,500  of  the  conventional  tank  type 
gas  holders  ol  2  million  cubic  leet  capacity  to 
match  our  proposed  underground  facilities- 
enough,  il  placed  side  by  side,  to  completely 
covet  Manhattan  Island  from  the  Battery  to  the 
Bronx  and  from  the  Hudson  to  the  East  River. 
Foi  every  dollar  the  company  will  invest  in  this 
storage,  three  dollars  would  be  required  to 
achieve  the  same  peak-day  capacity  by  building 
more  main  lines  from  producing  areas. 

As  a  collateral  project  to  this  storage  program, 
Tennessee  (.as  has  applied  lor  and  contemplates 
computing  a  1,000-mile  five-state  pipeline  loop 
tying  into  these  vaults.  It  will  bring  an  improved, 
more  flexible  gas  supply  to  metropolitan  New 
Yoik  and  other  eastern  areas. 

(,as  Reserves  Growing 

J  he  nation  is  fortunate  in  being  assured  of 
adequate,  long-range  supplies  of  gas  already 
located  and  proven.  According  to  leading  geol- 
ogists and  engineers,  proved  recoverable  reserves 
in  \\)~>'.\  lose  to  211.1  trillion  cubic  leet,  enough 
foi  about  twenty-three  years  at  present  consump- 
tion rates  even  il  no  more  were  discovered.  Ex- 
perl  opinion  believes  we  have  over  twice  the 
present  reserve  total  in  the  United  States  alone, 
with  some  2<>0  trillion  cubic  feet  more  in  western 
Canada.  Mexico  also  has  plentiful  reserves  wait- 
ing to  be  tapped  foi  export.  The  depth  ol  the 
rich  Texas  and  Louisiana  Gull  Coast  sediments 
are  still  only  one-third  explored;  the  area  and 


potential  of  their  offshore  tidelands  is  thought 
to  exceed  anything  comparable  on  land.  Develop- 
ment of  these  marine  structures,  recently  opened 
to  leasing  by  state  and  federal  governments  is 
being  stepped  up.  Significantly,  each  year  since 
official  reserve  studies  have  been  made,  new  dis- 
coveries and  revisions  of  previous  estimates  of 
known  U.  S.  reserves  have  exceeded  the  consump- 
tion by  far,  just  as  in  the  case  of  oil. 

Tennessee  Gas  is  strategically  located  with 
respect  to  reserves.  The  system  not  only  splits 
the  Gulf  Coast  producing  area  on  land  but  also 
skirts  the  tidelands  and  touches  the  doorsteps  of 
Mexico  and  Canada.  Ten  years  ago  the  company 
began  with  a  twenty-year  contracted  supply  for 
the  200  million  cubic  feet  daily  through-put  of 
its  pipeline.  Now,  ten  years  and  2.3  marketed 
trillion  cubic  feet  later,  it  still  has  more  than  a 
twenty-year  supply  at  1 1/2  billion  cubic  feet  daily, 
and  its  contracts  permit  it  to  withdraw  up  to 
3  billion  cubic  feet  each  day.  The  reserve  picture 
lor  generations  to  come  is  most  promising  in 
terms  of  its  ability  to  meet  mounting  demands 
for  its  fuel. 

Enlightened  Regulation  Needed 

As  important  as  any  other  factor  in  the  future 
progress  ol  this  nationally  vital  industry  is  fair 
regulation  by  the  governmental  bodies  given  that 
duty  by  law.  Enlightened  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  key  agency  in 
natural  gas  matters,  the  long  look,  and  some  in- 
dustrial statesmanship  are  needed.  The  common 
phrase  "fair  rate  of  return"  should  be  construed 
to  mean  not  only  fair  to  the  consumer  but 
equally  fair  to  the  potential  investor.  His  money 
must  be  forthcoming  if  facilities  are  to  be  built 
to  take  people  off  waiting  lists  and  put  them  on 
the  end  of  gas  lines. 

The  industry's  past  is  replete  with  accomplish- 
ment. What  then  lies  ahead  for  natural  gas, 
which  has  grown  from  small  and  even  mysterious 
beginnings  to  become  the  mighty  sixth-ranking 
business  in  the  nation  today? 

Its  pipe  dreams  of  yesterday  have  become  its 
pipelines  of  today.  In  each  postwar  year  it  has 
climbed  to  new  peaks.  Based  on  a  solid  expand- 
ing market  and  a  proved  ability  to  meet  its  needs, 
the  industry  can  see  before  it  only  an  unlimited 
vista  of  greater  progress  and  public  service. 
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The  Liberal  Position — 

fo  the  Editors: 

Except  for  a  brief  mention  of 
he  Liberal  party  in  connection  with 
he  1950  tri-partisan  coalition  against 
ilarcantonio,  Mr.  Heilbroner  in  his 
irticle  on  Carmine  G.  DeSapio 
"The  Smile  on  the  Face  ol  the 
[Tiger, "  [uly]  has  avoided  any  men- 
ion  of  our  party,  even  when,  as  in 
lie  instances  of  the  1948  Surrogate 
lid  1949  Franklin  I).  Roosevelt,  Jr. 
pecial  election,  the  Liberal  party 
\as  the  prime  factor  in  the  nomina- 
ibn  and  election  results. 

In  the  Surrogate  race,  the  Repub- 
ican-Liberal  candidate  won  by 
ibout  1,100  votes  over  his  Demo- 
ratic  opponent.  It  is  interesting  to 
tote  that  the  Liberal  party  line  gave 
lini  65,000  votes,  which  was  obvi- 
uislv  the  margin  of  victory. 

FDR,  jr.'s  nomination  and  elec- 
ion  in  May  1919  was  sponsored  in  a 
najor  fashion  by  the  Liberal  party, 
dr.  Heilbroner  comments  that 
vhen  Tammany  rejected  Roosevelt's 
lomination  he  "ran  in  defiance  on 
he  Four  Freedoms  ticket"  and  "they 
von  hands  down."  The  approxi- 
nate  vote  on  that  occasion  was: 
liberal,  21,000:  Four  Freedoms,  10,- 
)00;  Democratic,  16,000:  Republi- 
an,  5,000.  Incidentally,  the  Liberal 
>arty,  as  a  regular  party  under  the 
election  Law,  was  the  first  to  nomi- 
:ate  FDR,  Jr.  He  was  later  nomi- 
lated  by  petition  by  the  Four 
"reedoms  group. 

How  the  author  manages  to  avoid 
nention  of  Rudolph  Halley's  1951 
liberal  party  victory  in  the  City 
Council  Presidency  race,  and  how 
he    threat    of    a    possible  Halley 

ictory  in  the  1953  mayorality  race 

lso  galvanized  the  Wagner  primary 
uccess  against  Impellitteri  is  a 
aystery  in  elementary  political  re- 
earch. 

Whatever  reform  is  transitorily  or 
•ermanently  affecting  Tammany 
iall  is  in  part  at  least  attributable 
3  the  alternative  availability  of  a 


Libera]  party  nomination  for  de- 
serving major-party  or  independent 
( andidates. 

Murray  Baron,  Chairman 

Hie  Liberal  Party 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wages  of  Sin — 

To  ilif  Editors: 

In  his  otherwise  excellent  article 
on  Carmine  G.  DeSapio,  Robert  L. 
Heilbroner  refers  to  the  "late  Frank 
Hague,"  former  Mayor  of  Terse} 
City. 

Shame  on  Harper's  editors!  The 
venerable  Mr.  Hague  is  still  with 
us— a  physical  entity  if  not  a  political 
one.  Luxuriating  in  his  retirement, 
the  ex-boss  is  still  living  proof  ol  that 
old  political  adage— the  wages  of  sin 
are  wages.  Amy  R.  Hanan 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Psyche  and  Soma — 

To  the  Editors: 

I  cannot  wait  for  Part  II  to  send 
my  grateful  thanks  to  you  and  Dr. 
Ian  Stevenson  for  the  first  install- 
ment ol  "Psychosomatic  Medicine" 
in  the  July  issue. 

Disraeli  said:  "The  Public  Health 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  rests 
the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  ..."  I  know 
ol  no  approach  to  the  problem  of 
declining  health  so  effective  as  psy- 
chosomatic diagnosis  and  psychoso- 
matic therapy.  Health  education  of 
this  kind  is  desperately  needed  by  so 
many  of  our  people,  and  I  am  heart- 
ened that  you  include  this  vital 
information  in  Harper's.  ...  I  have 
no  connection  with  the  professions  ol 
psychiatry  and  psychotherapy.  .  .  . 

Evelyn  E.  Melvin 
Wilmington,  Del. 

To  the  Editors: 

Dr.  Ian  Stevenson  says  in  his  las 
cinating  article  on  "Psychosomatic 
Medicine"  that  he  enjoys  collecting 
passages  from  writers  of  former  ages 


Tomorrow's  Paper 
. . .  Tofay! 

What  a  break  that  would  be  .  .  . 
especially  in  a  business  like  ours! 

"What's  going  up?  What's  going 
down?"  "What's  the  best  buy?" 

If  you  had  all  the  answers  — 
tomorrow's  paper  today — making 
money  would  be  a  cinch. 

But  we  don't  have  those  answers. 
Nobody  does.  Nobody  can  tell  you 
today  exactly  what  your  invest- 
ments will  be  worth  tomorrow  .  .  . 
Nobody  knows  for  sure  which  stocks 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  best  buys 
next  week,  next  month,  or  next 
year. 

Still,  this  much  we  can  say — 

.  .  .  That  any  investor  will  always 
do  better  to  buy  on  the  basis  of 
careful  study. 

.  .  .  That  a  thorough  examination 
of  past  performance  and  the  pres- 
ent outlook  for  sales,  earnings,  and 
dividends  of  any  stock  is  pretty 
sure  to  demonstrate  that  one  stock 
is  a  more  sensible  choice  for  your 
purposes  than  another. 

Helping  investors  select  those 
stocks  is  our  business. 

If  you're  thinking  of  buying  or 
selling  some  particular  stock  and 
would  like  our  opinion  first  .  .  . 

If  you'd  like  us  to  suggest  sev- 
eral securities — or  prepare  a  com- 
plete investment  program  for  your 
situation  .  .  . 

Or  if  you'd  like  us  to  analyze 
your  present  holdings  in  the  light 
of  your  objectives,  just  ask. 

There's  no  charge,  no  obligation, 
whether  you're  a  customer  or  not. 
Simply  address  a  letter  to — 

Walter  A.  Scholl 
Department  SW-35 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  106  Cities 


"Invest  —  for  the  better  things  in  life" 


Just  Beginning  — 

a  grand  new  season  in 

scenic 

North  Carolina 
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Some  of  the  brightest  pages  of  the 
calendar  are  next  in  line  in  North 
Carolina's  year  'round  Variety  Va- 
cationland.  Enjoy  the  vivid  colors 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  ...  re- 
freshing fun  along  the  coast  .  .  . 
sports  in  famed  resort  areas.  Color- 
ful literature  is  available  now. 


DEPT.  OF  CONSERVATION  &  DEVELOPMENT 
Room  157  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Please  send  me,  free,  the  North 
Carolina  FALL  vacation  package. 


Name. 


Street. 
City  


-Zone_ 


•'illustrating  knowledge  of  what  we 
now  call  psychosomatic  medicine." 

May  I  submit  the  following1  from 
a  sermon  preached  by  John  Donne 
on  March  21,  1616: 

\s  Plato  says  of  a  particular  na- 
tural body,  he  that  will  cure  an  ill 
Eye  must  cure  the  Head:  he  that 
will  ture  the  Head  must  cure  the 
Body;  and  he  that  will  cure  the 
Body  must  cure  the  Soul;  that  is, 
must  bring  the  Minde  to  a  temper- 
ature, a  moderation,  an  equanim- 
ity. .  .  . 

John  V.  Hagopian 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Mules  and  Men — 

To  the  Editors: 

It  was  noble,  but  unnecessary,  of 
Thad  Snow  to  admit  that  Kate,  the 
mule,  was  smarter  than  he  ["Proud 
Kate:  The  Aristocratic  Mule,"  July]. 
That  fact  was  made  clear  in  the  box- 
car moving  incident.  Had  Mr.  Snow 
been  as  smart  as  a  mule,  he  woidd 
have  given  the  box  car  a  nudge  with 
the  pinch  bar  instead  of  standing  by 
and  wondering  if  Kate's  heart  would 
burst.  No  wonder  he  doubts  he  had 
the  mule's  respect.  He  did  not  de- 
serve it.  P.  J.  Westkaemper 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

To  the  Ed i toys: 

The  most  eloquent  testimonial  to 
"those  almost  mythical  creatures," 
mules,  of  which  Thad  Snow  writes 
in  "Proud  Kate,"  occurs,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  in  William  Faulkner's 
Sartoris  and  runs  in  part: 

.  .  .  Some  Homer  of  the  cotton 
fields  should  sing  the  saga  of  the 
mule  and  of  his  place  in  the  South. 
He  it  was.  more  than  any  other  one 
creature  or  thing,  who.  steadfast 
to  the  land  where  all  else  faltered 
before  the  hopeless  juggernaut  of 
circumstance,  impervious  to  con- 
ditions that  broke  men's  hearts  be- 
cause of  his  venomous  and  patient 
preoccupation  with  the  immediate 
present,  won  the  prone  South  from 
beneath  the  iron  heel  of  Recon- 
struction and  taught  it  pride  again 
through  humility,  and  courage 
through  adversity  overcome;  who 
accomplished  the  well-nigh  impos- 
sible despite  hopeless  odds,  by 
sheer  and  vindictive  patience.  .  .  . 

Frank  Blackford 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


Who  is  Mabel?— 

To  the  Editors: 

Maybe  Sylvia  Wright  ["Who  the] 
Hell  is  Holy,  Fair,  and  Wise?,"  June" 
thinks  it's  trying  to  bear  a  name  as 
sociated  with  the  fragile  llowci  oi 
womanhood,  but  suppose  she  hacj 
been  inflicted  with  the  name  writer; 
invariably  reserve  for  their  most  dis 
agreeable  females? 

Have  you  ever  read  about  an  ad| 
mirable  heroine  named  Mabel?  Ill 
you  have,  I  wish  you  would  tel 
me.  .  .  . 

P.  G.  Wodehouse  wrote  about  i\ 
friend  of  Bertie  Wooster's  who  i  1 
perpetually  falling  in  love  witll 
waitresses  and  other  socially  subj 
merged  women.  The  current  waitfl 
ress,  being  an  impossible  choice,  i 
named  Mabel.  The  friend  apl 
proaches  Bertie  and  asks,  "Do  yotj 
like  the  name  Mabel?"  "No,'| 
answers  Bertie  tersely.  "No?'| 
repeats  the  friend.  "No,"  reiteratei 
Bertie.  "You  don't  think,"  pleads  thcl 
friend,  "that  it  suggests  the  sound 
of  falling  fountains  in  the  moonfl 
light?"  (or  some  such  rot).  "No,"  say: 
Bertie. 

Imagine  how  my  family  hounded 
me  by  chanting  this  dialogue!  .  .  . 

Once  I  sat  next  to  another  victim! 
of  this  name  at  a  college  club  dinner] 
During  the  evening  I  felt  emboldl 
ened  to  ask  her,  "Don't  you  thinl 
Mabel  is  a  terrible  name?"  "Hor|i 
rible!"  she  agreed  wholeheartedly! 
and  added,  "I  named  my  daughtei 
Sylvia." 

Mabel  Gillespjj 
Glenolden,  Pa. 


Suburban  Crises — 

To  the  Editors: 

The  late  Frederick  Lewis  Allen'1 
"Crisis  in  the  Suburbs"  [July]  ij 
truly  magnificent.  However,  we  wh< 
live  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  lee 
that  when  he  speaks  of  the  "metro 
politanizing  process"  he  does  no, 
mean  Chester  County,  which  center] 
upon  agricultural  and  academii 
West  Chester,  but  that  he  must  meat 
the  region  from  Philadelphia  to  Wil 
mington,  which  is  for  the  most  pari 
Delaware  County,  Pa. 

William  E.  Sawyel 
Chester,  Pa. 
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Opportunity  oj  a  Lifetime. ..now  fast  running  out!  ^ 


ALL  SIX 
VOLUMES 

RETAIL  PRICE  IF  BOUGHT  SEPARATELY  $36 

7tu  Second  World  War 
by  Winston  Churchill 

Given  to  you 

IF  VOL  JOIN  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 
NOW  AND  AGREE  TO  BUY  SIX  BOOKS — OF  YOUR 
CHOICE — DURING  THE  NEXT  TWELVE  MONTHS 


Qath-  MS 
crin?  1  lncst 


Hour  IS*  Nfcft**^ 


*THIS  EDITION  was  printed  —  for  the  purpose  explained  below  -  by  arrangement 
with  the  publishers,  and  not  many  sets  are  left.  Another  special  edition  is 
unlikely  —  at  least  in  1954  —  since  it  will  take  an  extended  period  to  print  and  bind  an 
edition  of  such  an  expensive  set.  Consequently,  to  those  who  are  interested,  we  suggest 
that  immediate  action  is  advisable.  If  the  edition  is  exhausted  before  the  order  is 
received,  you  will  be  notified  and  may  then  cancel  your  membership  if  you  wish. 


A  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP.  For  an  obvious 
reason  this  can  fairly  be  described  as  an  "oppor- 
tunity of  a  lifetime,-'  for  never  again  can  the 
writing  of  such  a  work  by  such  a  personage 
recur,  and  to  obtain  it  without  cost  is  certainly 
something  extraordinary.  The  complete  set  is 
offered— in  this  Trial  Membership— to  demon- 
strate three  things  about  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club,  important  to  every  book-reading  family. 

ic  FIRST:  that  as  a  member  of  the  Club  you  art- 
kept  from  missing  the  important  books  you  want 
to  read.  For  example,  all  six  of  these  Churchill 
books  were  regular  Club  Selections. 

ir  SECOND:  that  you  get  such  books  from  the 
Club  at  a  considerable  saving.  For  example,  the 
regular  retail  price  for  each  of  these  Churchill 
volumes  is  $6.00:  the  price  to  Club  members  is 
only  $4.00.  Last  year,  on  the  average,  the  price 
paid  by  Club  members  for  Selections  was  27% 
less  than  the  retail  price. 

-fc  THIRD:  that,  on  top  of  this,  each  month  you 
share  in  approximately  SI, 000,000  worth  of 
books,  distributed  free  to  members  as  Book- 
Dividends.  These  six  Churchill  volumes  may  be 
considered  "advanced*'  Book-Dividends,  earned 
by  the  purchase  of  the  six  books  you  engage 
to  buy  later. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THIS  OFFER 

*YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  AS  FEW  AS  SIX  BOOKS 

within  your  first  year  of  membership  from  among 
the  Club  Selections  and  Special  Members'  Edi- 
tions. During  the  year  at  least  100  good  books 
will  be  made  available  to  you,  from  which  you 
may  choose.  You  receive  a  careful  advance 
description  of  each  selection  and  if  you  think  it 
is  a  book  you  would  not  enjoy,  you  send  back  a 
form  (always  provided)  specifying  some  other 
book  you  may  want.  Or  you  may  say:  "Send 
me  nothing." 

*YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  ALL  SIX  VOLUMES  OF 
THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR  AT  ONCE.  They  will 
be  sent  with  the  first  book  you  order  from  the 
Club.  For  a  list  of  good  books  from  which  you 
can  choose  your  first  selection,  please  see  coupon 
at  right. 

*  AFTER  BUYING  SIX  BOOKS -and  as  long  as 
you  remain  a  member— you  will  receive  a  Book- 


Dividend  with  every  second  book  you  buy  —  a 
beautiful  or  useful  library  volume.  This  member 
profit-sharing  is  similar  to  what  happens  in  any 
consumer  co-operative.  A  fixed  percentage  of 
what  each  member  pays  is  set  aside  in  a  special 
fund.  This  is  finally  invested  in  enormous  edi- 
tions of  other  books,  each  of  which  is  a  Book- 
Dividend  sent  free  to  members. 


BERSHIP  any  time  after  buying 
six  books.  Membership  in  the 
Club  is  for  no  fixed  period,  con- 
tinuing until  notice  of  cancella- 
tion is  received  from  the  member. 

NOTE  TO   PRESENT  MEMBERS:  If 

you  would  like  to  obtain  these 
six  volumes  under  the  Club's 
regular  Book-Dividend  system, 
write  for  information  as  to  how 
this  can  be  arranged. 


BEGIN  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  ANY  OF  THE  BOOKS  LISTED  HERE 


□  THE  FALL  OF  A  TITAN 

by  Igor  Goazenko 
Price  (to  members  only  I  $3.95 
n  MARY  ANNE 

by  Daphne  du  Maurier  S3. 50 

□  A    TIME   TO   LOVE   AND   A   TIME  TO 
DIE  by  Erich  Maria  Remarque  S3. 95 

□  BHOWANI  JUNCTION 

by  John  Masters  S3. 75 
rj  THE  REASON  WHY 

by  Cecil  Woodham-Smlth 
Price  (to  members  only/  $3.75 

□  FIRE  IN  THE  ASHES 

by  Theodore  H.  White 
Price  (to  members  only)  S3. 95 


□  SAYONARA 


hy  James  A.  Mlchener  S3. 50 

□  THE  SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

by  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.95 
O  THE  HIGH  AND  THE  MIGHTY 

by  Ernest  K.  Oann  S3. 50 

□  THE  CONQUEST  OF  EVEREST 

by  Sir  John  Hunt 
Price  (to  members  only)  Si.95 

n  THE  AGE  OF  THE  MOGULS 

by  Stewart  H.  Holhrook 
Price  (to  members  only)  $S.fS 

□  SEVEN  YEARS  IN  TIBET 

by  Heinrlch  Ilarrcr 

Price  (to  members  only  I  S3. 95 

~  THE  MIND  ALIVE 

by  Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstrcet 
Price  ss.75 

~  A  STILLNESS  AT  APPOMATTOX 

by  Bruce  Catton 
Price  (to  members  only!  S3.95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A39 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.*  I  am  to  receive  The  Second  World  War  by 
Winston  Churchill,  in  six  volumes,  immediately,  vv i t h  the 
purchase  of  my  first  selection,  indicated  at  left.  I  agree  to 
purchase  at  least  six  monthly  Selections— or  Special  Mem- 
bers' Editions— during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  After 
my  sixth  purchase,  with  every  second  book  I  buy— from 
among  the  Club  Selections  and  Special  Members'  Edi- 
tions—I am  to  receive  the  current  Book-Dividend*  then 
being  distributed.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  member- 
ship any  time  after  buying  six  selections  from  the  Club. 
After  my  first  year  as  a  member.  I  need  buy  only  four 
such  books  in  any  twelve-month  period  to  maintain 
membership.  The  price  to  be  charged  for  each  book  will 
never  be  more  than  the  publisher's  price,  and  frequently- 
less.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  cover  postage  and  mail- 
ing expenses.) 


Name  

Address.. 


(Please  Print  Plainly 


City. 


Postal  Zone  No. 
(if  any  i 


.Slate.. 


Book  prices  are  slightly  higher  in  Canada,  hut  the  Club 
ships  to  Canadian  members,  without  any  extra  charge 
for  duty,  through  Book-of-the  Month  Club  'Canada).  Ltd. 


Trade-Mark  Reg.  V .  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


The  Easy  Chair  ^ 


by  :  ;% 

Bernard  DeVoto 
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And  Fractions  Drive  Me  Mad 

We  are  all  able  to  help  the  kids  with  their 
arithmetic  problems  through  the  Fourth 
Grade  and  well  into  the  Fifth.  What, 
therefore,  are  we  to  think  when  the  principal 
engineering  agency  of  the  government,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  makes  mistakes  in  sim- 
ple arithmetic?  When  the  Bureau  repeats  such 
mistakes,  crusades  on  the  basis  of  them,  induces 
the  President  and  Congress  to  act  on  them,  and 
refuses  (with,  as  one  witness  said,  "its  slide-rule 
stuck")  to  acknowledge  them?  The  mistakes  in 
question  were  made  in  the  plans  for  a  multiple- 
purpose  project  which  would  cost  a  mere  3 1 76 
million  if  construction  costs  hadn't  risen  since 
the  estimates  were  made.  The  project,  however, 
i^  part  of  a  big  one  that  will  eventually  cost  a 
good  many  billions  of  dollars.  The  episode  of 
the  stuck  slide-rule  should  interest  not  only  con- 
servationists  but  all  taxpayers,  Easterners,  West- 
erners,  Congress,  and  most  especially  officials  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  who  must  be 
guided  by  the  Bureau's  mathematics. 

Last  December  Secretary  McKay  approved  for 
authorization  by  Congress  a  unit,  called  Echo 
Park  Dam,  of  the  Bureau's  tremendous  Colorado 
Rivei  Storage  Project.  This  is  the  dam  to  be 
built  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument  which 
will  breach  the  basic  national  parks  policy  and 
insure  destruction  of  the  national  park  system. 
Conservationists  had  successfully  opposed  the 
construction  ol  the  dam  till  Mr.  McKay  ap- 
proved it.  One  of  their  basic  arguments  was  that 
the  destruction  ol  Dinosaur  Monument  was  un- 
necessary because  the  results  which  the  clam 
was  intended  to  achieve  could  be  achieved  just 
as  effectively,  and  at  less  expense,  by  construction 
outside  the  Monument.  The  evidence  and  the 
public  opinion  it  aroused  led  Mr.  McKay's  pre- 


decessor to  refuse  approval  of  the  dam  and  direct 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  make  a  study 
of  alternative  sites.  What  the  Bureau  made 
instead  was  some  mistakes  in  addition. 

Of  the  unit  of  measurement  called  an  acre-foot 
you  need  know  only  that  it  represents  the 
amount  of  water  that  would  cover  the  area  of 
one  acre  one  foot  deep.  To  meet  the  storm  of 
protest  which  greeted  his  approval  of  Echo  Park 
Dam,  Secretary  McKay  issued  a  statement.  He 
based  his  case  for  the  dam  on  comparative 
evaporation  losses.  None  of  the  proposed  substi- 
tutes for  Echo  Park  was  acceptable,  he  said, 
because  their  reservoirs  would  lose  far  greater 
amounts  of  water  by  evaporation.  In  comparison 
with  Echo  Park,  he  said,  the  net  loss  would 
be  "approximately  100,000  to  200,000  acre-feet 
per  year."  These  are  the  Bureau's  figures,  and 
an  approximation  that  can't  be  figured  more 
closely  than  that  provides  a  broad-minded  mar- 
gin of  error.  For,  as  Mr.  McKay  noted,  even 
the  smaller  figure  represents  the  water-supply  of 
a  city  of  half  a  million  people. 

In  January  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  held  public  hearings 
on  the  project.  In  the  meantime  competent 
critics  had  challenged  the  Bureau's  figures,  as 
they  had  been  doing  at  intervals  for  four  years. 
Under  Secretary  Tudor,  however,  again  rested 
the  case  for  Echo  Park  Dam  on  the  alleged 
difference  in  evaporation  loss.  Speaking  for  the 
Sierra  Club,  Mr.  David  R.  Brower  once  more 
pointed  out  some  staggering  errors  in  the  official 
figures.  One  of  the  rejected  alternatives  "does 
not  evaporate  165,000  acre-feet  more  than  Echo 
Park  Dam  as  [Mr.  Tudor]  testified  but  2,610 
acre-feet  less,  while  storing  some  700,000  acre- 
feet  more."  The  Bureau  had  made  mistakes  in 
addition  and  subtraction.   And  its  figures  con- 
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taincd  "an  error  in  multiplication  or  division  or 
hot  If  which  represented  the  evaporation  loss  of 
the  proposed  alternative  as  51,000  acre  feet  (six 
months'  water  supply  for  Mr.  McKay's  hypo- 
thetical city)  greater  than  it  actually  would  be. 
Also,  instead  ol  subtracting  from  the  evaporation 
loss  of  the  proposed  substitute  that  of  Echo 
Park  Dam,  which  of  course  would  not  be  built 
if  the  substitute  were,  the  Bureau  had  actually 
added  it  in.  Here  was  a  loss  of  86,000  additional 
acre-feet  which  would  not  occur,  though  the 
Bureau  had  said  it  would.  Add  51  and  8f>.  Of 
Mr.  McKay's  "approximately  100,000  to  200,000 
acre-feet  per  year,"  137,000  were  the  Bureau's 
bad  ciphering.  Nor  was  that  all. 

Before  the  record  of  the  hearings  was  printed, 
someone  altered  a  key  statement  of  Mr.  Tudor's 
and  one  of  his  statistical  tables,  in  order  to  meet 
Mr.  Brower's  criticism.  Presently  the  Bureau 
informed  Mr.  Tudor  that  its  figures  did  seem 
to  be  off  a  little,  and  in  March  he  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  bringing  the 
alleged  net  loss  by  evaporation  down  almost 
50  per  cent,  to  70,000  acre-feet  a  year.  Critics 
went  on  pointing  out  what  must  be  oversights, 
faulty  slide-rules,  or  someone's  inability  to  pass 
the  semester  exams  for  the  Fourth  Grade.  Finally, 
in  April  the  Bureau  published  some  data  which 
said  in  effect,  Well,  is  our  face  red!  So  Mr. 
Tudor  wrote  to  the  Subcommittee  again,  saying 
that  his  amended  figure  of  70,000  acre-feet  was 
out  by  45,000— an  error  of  60  per  cent— and  that 
the  net  loss  by  evaporation  seemed  to  be  25,000 
acre-feet  per  year.  He  added  that  he  wouldn't 
blame  the  Subcommittee  if  it  should  doubt  the 
reliability  of  this  figure  too.  He  believed  it  was 
sound,  he  said,  but  had  ordered  a  check  of  all 
the  figures,  just  in  case.  Damn  good  idea,  for 
a  lot  of  them  have  been  challenged,  but  why 
not  make  that  proposed  study  of  alternative  sites? 

These  admitted  errors  stood  unchanged  when 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  reported  favorably  on  the  Colo- 
rado Storage  Project,  including  Echo  Park  Dam. 
As  I  write  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  session 
of  Congress  will  get  round  to  authorizing  the 
Project.  If  it  does,  Dinosaur  Monument  will 
have  been  ruined  and  the  national  parks  system 
undermined  on  the  basis  of  errors  in  arithmetic 
too  gross  to  be  permitted  a  schoolboy.  Only 
the  Bureau's  own  figures  were  involved  and  not 
only  engineers  but  humble  conservationists 
caught  the  errors.  So  some  questions.  Had  the 
Bureau  ever  checked  its  figures  till  testimony 
at  the  hearings  forced  it  to?  If  not,  why  not? 
Was  it  aware  that  the  figures  were  in  error 
when  it  gave  them  to  Mr.  McKay  and  Mr. 
Tudor?  While  Mr.  Tudor  was  testifying,  the 
Regional  Director  who  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
project  was  at  his  side.  Was  it  not  his  business 


to  know  about  the  errors  and  his  duty  to 
acknowledge  them?  Is  it  not  somebody's  duty 
now  to  hold  up  the  entire  project  till  we  all, 
including  the  Bureau,  know  where  we  are? 

I  am  not  now  talking  about  the  negligent 
ease  with  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
whose  duties  include  protecting  the  national 
parks,  breached  the  policy  that  has  withstood 
all  attacks  by  private  interests.  Quite  apart  from 
that,  the  episode  of  the  non-existent  evaporation 
loss  has  serious  national  implications. 

President  Truman  appointed  a  very  able 
Water  Policy  Commission  to  study  the  com- 
plex, chaotic  problems  of  our  water  supply. 
Its  authoritative  report  was  published  in  1950. 
We  are  still  without  a  water  policy  four  years 
later,  primarily  because  the  Bureau  of  the  budget 
has  prevented  any  legislation  that  would  provide 
the  beginning  of  one.  In  desperation  President 
Eisenhower  has  now  set  up  another  commission, 
consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Interior.  Its  job  is  to  break 
through  the  barrier  and  get  some  legislation 
started. 

On  the  way  to  policy  legislation,  it  should 
appoint  a  board  to  examine  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  Colorado  River.  There  should  be  other 
experts  as  well  as  engineers  on  the  board;  none 
of  its  members  should  be  in  the  employ  of  the 
government  and  none  should  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  power  industry.  It  should  be 
directed  to  make  a  complete  study,  at  whatever 
expense  may  be  necessary,  and  to  propose  such 
amendments,  changes,  additions,  or  deletions 
as  it  may  decide  are  desirable.  But  its  first  job 
should  be  to  publicize  the  existing  plans  so  that 
they  may  be  subjected  to  appraisal  by  the  public. 

The  vast  water  and  power  systems  which  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  built  in  the  West 
are  among  the  most  notable  achievements  of 
mankind.  The  amazing  development  ol  the  West 
during  the  last  generation  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  them.  The  Bureau  will  be  the 
principal  force  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
maining water  resources  of  the  West,  and  it  is 
the  only  possible  organization  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado.  But  also  in  regard  to  the 
Colorado  it  has  up  to  now  operated  almost 
without  criticism.  Even  in  the  states  that  are 
to  benefit  from  its  plans  few  people  have  any 
clear  idea  what  they  are;  elsewhere  the  public 
has  almost  no  idea  and  does  not  know  the 
stakes.  This  is  an  unhealthy  situation.  The 
future  of  the  West,  and  therefore  of  the  United 
Stales,  depends  on  adopting  the  best  possible 
solutions  of  problems  of  a  greater  orde  r  of  mag- 
nitude than  any  we  have  previously  dealt  with. 
There  can  be  no  perfect  solutions  but  there  can 
be  no  assurance  that  we  are  getting  the  best 
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WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY — VISIT  THE  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  MARBORO  BOOK  SHOPS 

47  West  42nd  Street  8  East  59th  Street  144  West  57th  Street 
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727.    STUDY  IN   THE   POETRY  OF  YEATS. 

THE  LONELY  TOWER.  By  T.  R.  Henn.  A  definitive 
study  of  William  Butler  Yeats.  382  pages,  illustrated. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

600.    ORIENTAL  LOVE  POEMS. 

The  perfect  gift!  Beautiful  7V2"  *  10"  cloth-bound 
volume,  handsomely  boxed.  No  contemporary  poetry 
of  romance  is  comparable  to  these  86  gems  by  the 
varied  poets  of  Persia,  China,  Japan,  Arabia,  Ar- 
menia, etc.  All  new  English  renderings  by  Frances 
Stiriman,  with  eight  glorious  illustrations  by  Jacob 
Cetler  Smith.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

723.    SPORTSMAN'S  ARMS 

&  AMMUNITION  MANUAL. 
By  Jack  O'Connor.  The  newest,  most  definitive  work 
on  rifles,  shotguns,  handguns,  and  their  accessories — 
their  selection,  care,  capabilities,  and  handling.  Over 
200  detailed  illustrations.  Pub.  at  $2.98.  Only  1.00 
400.  HAMLET  AND  OEDIPUS. 
By  Ernest  Jones.  A  classic  study  in  the  psychoanalysis 
or  literature.  A  soft-bound  Anchor  Book.  .75 
772.  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  LINCOLN. 
By  Allan  Nevins.  The  critical,  tumultuous  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Civil  War  and  how  Lincoln 
became  an  important  figure  in  America's  national 
political  life — his  famous  debates,  campaigning, 
speeches,  etc. — vividly  recreated  in  1,000  stirring 
pages.  2  vols,  handsomely  box'ed.  Many  illustrations. 
Pub.  at  $12.50.  Only  5.88 

692.     AN  OUTLINE  OF 

EUROPEAN  ARCHITECTURE. 
By  Nikolaus  Pevener.  Using  a  wealth  of  carefully 
chosen  illustrations  and  writing  with  brilliance  and 
authority,  the  author  analyzes  the  most  significant 
buildings  of  each  phase  and  country.  204  superb 
drawings  and  photos.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

94.  THE  DIARY  OF  A  WRITER. 
By  F.  M.  Dostoievsky.  More  than  1100  pages,  fully 
indexed  and  annotated.  Dostoievsky's  famous  Diary, 
here  translated  into  English  for  the  first  time,  is  one 
of  the  major  works  or  the  19th  century.  It  is  the 
intimate  self-revelation  of  a  man  of  genius,  a  treasure 
house  of  anecdote,  reminiscence,  criticism,  short 
stories  and  sketches  by  a  master.  Only  4.88 

685.  THE  HAUNTING  MELODY. 
Psychoanalytic  Experiences  in  Life  and  Music.  By 
Theodor  Reik.  In  this  very  original  book.  Dr.  Reik 
solves  a  fascinating  psychological  puzzle:  "What  is 
the  unconscious  meaning  of  the  melodies  that  haunt 
us?"  and  shows  the  hidden  connection  between  this 
incidental  music  and  our  disavowed  and  repressed 
ideas  and  drives.  Nearly  400  pages.  Pub.  at  $4.00. 

Only  1 .49 

672.    FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Karl  Kautsky.  Extraordinarily  profound  historical 
study  of  the  hitherto  unexplained  and  unexplored 
origins  of  Christianity.  Pub.  at  $5.50.  Only  2.98 
722.     HOME  REPAIR  &  HOME  WORKSHOP 

ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
By  Popular  Science  Experts.  More  than  500  pages — t 
over  600  features — 1750  pictures.  Hundreds  of  ways 
to  save  money  on  household  repairs!  Hundreds  of 
ideas  on  new  things-to-make  with  basic  tools!  Hun- 
dreds of  new  easy-to-do  home  workshop  projects! 
Pub.  at  $2.98.  Only  1.00 

A68.'  SIX  CHINESE  PRINTS. 
Six  magnificent  10"  x  14"  prints  of  original  paintings 
on  silk  by  the  Chinese  masters.  These  superb  repro- 
ductions reflect  the  mastery  of  brush  control,  the 
delicate  hand,  the  subtle  color  and  reality  of  the 
great  Chinese  school  of  the  11th  to  the  17th  century. 
The  subjects  include  flowers,  birds,  horses  and  painted 
fans  portraying  scenes  of  family  life.  Pub.  at  $6.00. 

Onh  1.98 

38.    WORLD  BOOK  OF  MODERN  BALLET. 

By  John  Martin,  dance  critic  of  the  New  York  Times. 
America's  leading  authority  presents  an  informative 
and  entertaining  commentary  on  all  the  principal 
ballets,  ballet  companies,  dancers,  choreographers, 
and  movements  that  have  made  ballet  one  of  the 
notable  arts  of  our  time.  The  refreshingly  critical  text 
is  complemented  by  160  superb  photographs,  many 
in  color,  of  dancers  from  Markova  and  Danilova  to 
Fonteyn  and  Kaye.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Now  onh  1.98 
397.  THE  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  CLOCKS. 
By  Brooks  Palmer.  The  novice  collector  of  antiques 
as  well  as  the  expert  horologist  will  take  endless 
pleasure  in  this  fine  panorama  of  American  clocks 
and  watches.  More  than  300  illustrations.  7%"  x 
105/8".  Pub.  at  $10.00.  Onh  4.88 

599.    WORD  ORIGINS  AND  -THEIR 

ROMANTIC  STORIES. 
By  Wilfred  Funk.  Reveals  the  fascinating  derivations 
or  more  than  3000  w-ords  in  common  use.  with  un- 
usual stories  you  can  use  to  spark  any  conversation. 
-432  pages.  Pub.  at  $4.95.  Onh  1.98 

419.  GALLERY  OF  GHOSTS. 
By  James  Revnolds.  With  24  full-page  drawings  by 
the  author.  The  versatile  author-artist  takes  us  to 
eleven  far-flung  countries  to  .witness  23  authentic 
ghostly  episodes — comic,  tragic,  grizzly  and  gay.  A 
sumptuously  bound  and  printed,  over-sized  volume. 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  2.98 

774.     POCKET  HISTORY  OF 

FREEMASONRY. 
By  F.  L.  Pick  and  G.  N.  Knight.  Describes  the  vari 
cms  theories  attempting  to  account  for  the  origins  of 
the  Order  and  recounts  the  histories  of  American, 
English,  Irish  and  Scottish  Freemasonry  as  well  as  it: 
development  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  4Va"  x  6%" 
29-4  pages,  indexed.  Pub.  at  $4.75.  Only  1.98 


712.  USHANT. 

An  autobiographical  narrative  by  Conrad  Aiken.  A 
(tvelatiori  as  uncompromising  and  unsparing  as  its 
author's  attitute  toward  art.  Pub.  at  $4.50.  Only  1.49 
342.  ROME. 

By  L.  Salvatorclli.  A  must  for  everyone  interested  in 
this  great  cultural  center.  A  brilliant  collection  of  128 
magnificent  photographs  (with  explanatory  notes) 
showing  every  important  edifice  and  work  of  art  in 
and  around  Rome.  The  90  page  English  text  takes 
you  on  a  tour  through  Antique.  Old  Christian.  Medi- 
eval, Renaissance,  Baroque  and  Modern  Rome.  Im- 
ported from  Italy.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Onh  2.98 
770.  CHILDREN'S  ACTIVITY  PACKAGE. 
Boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  will  be  thrilled  with  these 
two  colorlully  illustrated  story-and-play  books.  The 
Wild  West  and  The  Fire  House.  Each  contains  dozens 
of  cut-outs  for  hours  of  fun.  Each  book  provides 
Stand-up  scenes  that  form  a  realistic  background  for 
'its  lively  story  Pub.  at  $2.00.  Both  books,  only  1.00 
485.  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  LITERATURE 
Edited  by  Joseph  T.  Shipley.  First  overall  survey  of 
the  literature  of  every  culture  and  country  in  the 
world!  African,  Aramaic,  French,  German,  Chinese, 
Roumanian,  English,  American  and  all  the  rest!  Spe- 
cial 133  page  biographical  section.  1188  pages.  Pub. 
a!  $12.50.  On h  4.88 
315.  HOME  WORKSHOP  PROJECTS  AND 
IDEAS. 

Edited  by  Popular  Science  experts.  Real  workshop 
know-how  with  hand  and  power  tools.  Made  easy 
through  nearly  1000  clear  pictures  and  stepby-stcp 
instructions.  Pub.  at  $2.50.  Only  1.00 

291.  VELASQUEZ. 

The  great  Spaniard's  finest  paintings  superbly  repro- 
duced in  a  volume  that  can  only  be  described  as  "a 
masterpiece  of  Swiss  book  manufacture.''  More  than 
100  incredibly  faithful  gravure  reproductions — 53  of 
them  full-page  plates  in  magnificent  color.  Beautifully 
bound  9ft"  "  12"  volume.  "There  can  be  nothing 
but  praise' for  this  volume''  .  .  .  New  York  Times. 
Includes  a  definitive  text  by  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset. 
Pub.  at  $7.50.  Now  only  3.88 

769.  PARIS,  CITY  OF  LIGHT. 
A  fabulous  find !  We  have  managed  to  obtain  some 
©f  the  scarce  copies  of  the  special  commemorative 
number  of  "Illustration'' — celebrating  the  2000th 
Anniversary  of  Paris.  It  is  a  fascinating  potpourri  of 
Parisian  couture,  gardens,  landmarks,  dance  halls, 
4  etc.  Crammed  with  hundreds  of  charming  photo- 
graphs, exquisite  old  prints  and  superb  art  repro- 
ductions. The  five  full-page,  full-color,  tipped-in  re- 
productions of  works  by  Lautrec,  Degas.  Morisot. 
Vuillard,  and  Marquet  alone  are  well  worth  the 
price  of  this  issue.  Between  11"  x  14Vi"  covers,  you 
will  find  all  the  lustre  and  beauty  that  the  world 
associates  with  Paris.  Text  in  French.  Only  1.98 
773.  THE  LINCOLN  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Ed.  by  A.  H.  Shaw.  A  treasury  of  Lincoln's  thoughts 
and  ideas  alphabetically  arranged  and  cross-indexed 
for  instant  reference.  Nearly  5.000  quotations,  rang- 
ing from  "Abolition"  to  "Young  America".  Over 
400  pages.  7'/2"  x  10'V'.  Pub,  at  $6.50.    Onh  2.95 


THE  LIVING  THOUGHTS  LIBRARY 
75c  EACH-ANY  8  FOR  $5.00 

Each  handsomely  bound  volume  contains  selected 
excerpts  from  a  great  philosopher  of  the  past 
with  a  brilliant  commentary  by  a  kindred  thinker 
of  our  day.  Here  is  the  essence  of  the  significant 
w'orks  of  every  age  distilled  and  interpreted  in 
highly  readable  form.  Imported  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, each  volume  sold  for  S2.50. 

Now  sale  priced  at  .75  each. 

557.  TOLSTOI  by  Stefan  Zweig. 

558.  DESCARTES  bv  Paul  Valery. 

616.  CERVANTES  by  L.  B.  Walton. 

617.  CONFUCIUS  bv  Alfred  Doeblin. 

618.  EMERSON  bv  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 

619.  GOTAMA  THE  BUDDHA  by  Ananda  K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

620.  JEFFERSON  by  John  Dewey. 

621.  KANT  bv  Julien  Benda. 

622.  MACHIAVELLI  by  Count  Carlo  Sforza. 

623.  MARX  bv  Leon  Trotsky. 

624.  MAZZINI  bv  Ignazio  Silone. 

625.  MONTAIGNE  bv  Andre  Gide. 

626.  CARDINAL  NEWMAN  bv  Henry  Tristram. 

627.  NIETZSCHE  by  Heinrich  Mann. 

628.  TOM  PAINE  bv  John  Dos  Passos. 

629.  SAINT  PAUL  by  Jacques  Maritain. 

630.  SPINOZA  by  Arnold  Zweig. 

631.  SWEDENBORG  by  Eric  A.  Sutton. 

632.  THOREAU  by  Theodore  Dreiser. 


659.     GEORGE  ORWELL-ESSAYS. 

The  best  essays  of  one  of  the  great  writers  of  our 
time,  the  man  whom  V.  S.  Pritchett  called  "the  con- 
science of  his  generation".  A  soft-bound  Anchor 
Book.  320  pages.  .95 
802.  STANISLAVSKY. 

Bv  David  Magarshack.  First  complete  account  of  the 
life  of  one  of  the  greatest  artists  in  the  history  of  the 
theatre.  Intimate  personal  biography  based  not  only 
on  letters  and  documents,  but  on  the  impressions  of 
his  friends  and  contemporaries.  Illustrated.  Pub.  at 
$5.00  Only  2.49 

448.     TWENTY-ONE  VARIATIONS  ON  A 
THEME. 

Collected  by  Donald  Webster  Cory.  Stories  about 
sexual  deviation  by  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Stefan  Zweig, 
Henry  James.  Christopher  Isherwood  and  17  others. 
436  pages.  Pub.  at  $5.75.  Only  1.98 


713.     BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

Two-volume  boxed  set  containing:  Franklin's  Auto- 
biographical Writings  Selected  &  cd.  by  Carl  Van 
Doren,  810  pages;  and  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN:  A 
Biography.  By  Carl  Van  Doren.  845  pages,  illus.  2 
vol.  boxed  set.  Pub.  at  $12.00.  Only  4.88 

730.  PEOPLE,  PLACES  AND  BOOKS. 
By  Gilbert  Highet.  "Book  talks  as  literately  con- 
ceived and  beautifully  delivered  as  anyone  could  de- 
sire."— Clijton  Fadiman.  Pub.  at  $3.50.  Only  1.49 
506.  BAUDELAIRE-FLOWERS  OF  EVIL. 
A  privately  printed  limited  edition  of  the  work  gen- 
erally accorded  to  be  the  essence  of  decadence.  This 
French  poet  of  the  19th  century  plunges  you  into  a 
world  of  bizarre  surprises,  astonishing  beauty  and 
mysterious  terror.  Spiced  with  startling  drawings  by 
Bcresford  Egan.  Elegant  8V2"  x  loy4"  volume  trans- 
lated by  C.  Bower  Alcock.  Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  1.98 
316.     HOW  TO  BUILD  &  REPAIR  YOUR 

OWN  FURNITURE. 
Edited  by  Popular  Science  experts.  Dozens  of  money- 
saving,    home   beautifying   plans,    instructions  and 
ideas,  with  over  790  illustrations!  Pub.  at  $2.50. 

Only  1.00 

771.     JOURNALS  OF  FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 

Ed.  by  M.  Wade.  The  complete,  never-before-pub- 
lished journals  of  America's  great  historian,  including 
Parkman's  exploration  of  the  Old  West,  which  he 
used  in  writing  his  immortal  "Oregon  Trail".  718 
pages,  profusely  illus.  2  vols,  handsomely  boxed. 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  4.88 

362.  THE  CAT  IN  NATURE  AND  ART. 
Seldom  have  you  seen  plates  to  match  these  in  clarity 
of  detail.  There  are  64  pages  of  reproductions  (most 
of  them  the  full-page  5V4"  x  8"  size)  of  superb 
paintings  and  photographs  of  cats.  Italian  text.  Im- 
ported. Only  1.00 
684.  MIRACLE  AT  KITTY  HAWK. 
Ed.  by  Fred  C.  Kelley.  The  unpublished  letters  of 
the  Wright  brothers  give  both  a  first-hand  account 
of  the  invention  of  the  airplane  and  the  history  of 
aviation,  and  an  intimate  portrait  of  two  of  the 
most  fabulous  figures  of  modern  times.  Nearly  500 
pages.  Illustrated.  Pub.  at  $6.00  Only  1.98 
687.     LOW  AND  INSIDE. 

By  Robert  Osborn.  In  this  collection  of  Osborn's  best 
and  hitherto  unpublished  cartoons,  the  artist  emerges 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  satirists  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. Pub.  at  33.75.  Onh  1.00 


674.     BENHAM'S  BOOK  OF 
QUOTATIONS. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  This  great  interna- 
tional reference  book  has  now  been  brought  com- 
pletely up  to  date.  In  addition  to  the  many 
thousands  of  famous  and  rare  quotations  from 
American  and  English  authors,  there  are  included 
proverbs,  phrases,  maxims,  and  sayings  from 
modern  and  ancient  sources  and  such  languages 
as  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Spanish.  Dutch,  etc.  1384  pages 
with  supplement  and  indexes.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Only  2.98 


287.  ROUAULT. 

Ten  of  Georges  Rouault's  most  treasured  works  su- 
perbly reproduced  in  full-color  on  coated  paper  by 
skilled  Parisian  printing  craftsmen.  This  world- 
famed  10"  x  14"  Hyperion  edition  contains  a  2000 
word  introduction  by  the  artist  himself.  Includes  a 
six  page  commentary  on  Roualt  and  his  work  by- 
Edward  Allen  Jewell.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 
711.  BOSWELL  IN  HOLLAND. 
Ed.  by  Frederick  A.  Pottle.  The  second  volume  in  the 
Yale  Editions  of  the  Private  Papers  of  James  Boswell. 
Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 

728.     ALBERT  EINSTEIN:  ESSAYS  IN 
SCIENCE. 

The  world  of  science  as  the  distinguished  physicist 
sees  it.  An  abbreviated  edition  of  some  of  his  papers. 
Pub.  at  $2.75.  Only  1.00 

418.     BAROQUE  SPLENDOR. 

By  James  Reynolds.  A  sumptuous  compendium  of 
the  opulent  18th  century.  In  its  pages  you  will  visit 
the  great  castles  and  churches,  the  hunting  lodges 
and  theaters  of  the  Continent.  England.  Scandinavia. 
Russia,  America  and  Mexico.  Illus.  with  18  full-page 
sanguine  paintings  by  the  author.  Pub.  at  $8.50. 

Only  2.98 

162.     CONVERSATIONS  WITH  KAFKA. 

By  Gustav  Janovich.  Introd.  by  Max  Brod.  A  wonder- 
fully vivid  picture  of  Franz  Kafka  as  he  lived, 
thought  and  spoke.  "It  is  as  if  Kafka  had  risen  from 
the  grave  and  brought  us  fresh  knowledge  from  the 
fullness  of  his  wisdom."  Pub.  at  $3.00.  Only  1.00 
476.  AMERICA  DAY  BY  DAY. 
By  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  author  of  "The  Second  Sex". 
Modern  America  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
highly  intelligent  and  inquisitive  young  French- 
woman, who  shows  us  some  extraordinary  new 
angles  and  insights  into  our  country.  350  pages. 
Pub.  at  $4.00.  Only  1.00 

691.     THE  NOTEBOOKS  OF  LEONARDO 
DA  VINCI. 

The  definitive  one-volume  edition,  ed..  &  with 
introd.  by  Edward  MacCurdy.  The  reflections  of  one 
of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  Renaissance,  including 
Leonardo's  famous  writings  on  art.  invention,  science, 
philosophy  and  an  amazing  range  of  other  subjects. 
Illus.  with  64  fine  plates.  Orig.  $10.00.     Onh  4.88 


818.    TURBULENT  ERA. 

By  Joseph  C.  Grew.  The  much-praised,  day-to-day 
diary  of  one  of  America's  top  diplomats  from  1904 
through  1945.  His  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  be- 
ginning  of  World  War  I  from  inside  Germany,  and 
the  events  leading  up  to  Pearl  Harbor  while  he  was 
America's  ambassador  to  Japan  make  fascinating 
reading.  Illustrated  with  photographs.  In  two  vol- 
umes, with  more  than  1500  pages  in  all.  Pub.  at 
$15X0.  Only  4.88 

677.     MARY  LINCOLN. 

By  Ruth  Painter  Randall.  The  truth  about  one  of  the 
most  controversial  women  in  American  history,  and 
the  never-beforc-told,  never-to-be-forgotten  story  of 
her  life  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  555  pages,  illustrated. 
Pub.  at  $5.75.  Only  1.98 

673.  BEST  ARTICLES  OF  1953. 
Selected  by  Rudolph  Flesch.  Some  of  the  most  talked 
about  pieces  to  appear  in  Harper  s.  The  New  Yorker, 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ladies  Home  Journal  and 
other  leading  magazines.  Among  the  authors  of  these 
25  memorable  articles  are  Nathaniel  Benchley,  Paul 
Marcus.  Peter  F.  Drucker,  Randall  Jarrell  and  Albert 
Q.  Maisel.  Pub.  at  S3. 50.  Only  1.00 

A36.  TOREROS-BULLFIGHT  PRINTS. 
All  the  drama  and  the  grace  of  bullfighting  cap- 
tured in  these  six  full-color  reproductions  of  Nico 
water-colors.  With  or  without  framing,  these  prints 
convey  that  rare  combination  of  dynamism  and  emo- 
tional tension  found  in  the  bullfighting  arena.  Each 
measures  11"  x  14".  Pub.  at  $7.20.  All  six  only  1.98 
30.  GREAT  SYSTEMS  OF  YOGA. 
By  Professor  Ernest  Wood.  Practical  guide  to  Yoga 
as  an  aid  to  modern  living.  Explains  how  to  attain 
increased  power  and  faculty,  poise,  conservation  of 
energy  and  how-  to  reach  the  deeper  layers  of  con- 
sciousness, which  most  people  never  experience.  Pub. 
at  $3.50.  Only  1.98 

A16.  DEGAS  BALLET  DANCERS. 
With  startling  vividness  these  10  superb  reproduc- 
tions capture  all  the  poetic  imagination  and  delicate 
understanding  of  Degas'  prized  ballet  sketches.  Each 
plate  measures  a  full  17"  x  13"  .  .  .  each  is  printed 
on  a  color-tinted  paper  individually  chosen  for  the 
particular  subject.  Frame  them  for  your  home — you'll 
find  no  finer  portrayal  of  the  ballet's  rare  grace  and 
beauty.  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  2.98 

658.  THE  HOMOSEXUALS. 
Edited  by  A.  M.  Krich.  A  comprehensive,  revealing 
inquiry  into  the  cause  and  cure  of  homosexual  neu- 
rotic manifestations  in  men  and  women.  By  such 
authorities  as  Freud,  Jung,  Menninger,  Glover,  et  al. 
Includes  14  personal  histories  actually  written  by 
homosexuals  in  their  own  words.  3.88 
447.     DYNAMIC  DISSONANCE  IN  NATURE 

&  THE  ARTS. 
By  Louis  Danz.  The  academic  notion  that  archi- 
tecture must  have  a  static  balance,  that  painting  must 
be  symmetrical,  that  a  chord  must  be  resolved — all 
these  and  other  cliches  are  given  a  body  blow  by 
Louis  Danz  in  this  scholarly  and  very  handsome 
book.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

753.  THE  INDISPENSABLE  CHAUCER. 
Selected  and  translated  by  Theodore  Morrison.  The 
best  of  The  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
short  poems,  and  selections  from  other  poems.  Beau- 
tiful 608-page  cloth-bound  volume.  Pub.  at  $2.50. 

Only  1.00 

754.  THE  MEDIEVAL  READER. 

Edited  by  James  Ross  and  Mary  Martin  McLaughlin. 
The  world  of  the  Middle  Ages  represented  by  biog- 
raphy, history,  science,  theology  and  poetry  written 
in  the  period  1100-1500.  Beautiful,  672-page,  cloth- 
bound  volume.  Pub.  at  $2.50.  Only  1.00 
766.  THE  INDISPENSABLE  WORLD  BIBLE. 
Edited  by  Robert  O.  Ballou.  Comprehenshive  selec- 
tions from  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  eight  basic* 
religions  of  the  world  with  descriptive  introductions 
to  each.  Beautiful,  570-page,  cloth-bound  volume. 
Pub,  at  $2.50.  Only  1.00 


690.     THREE  SHORT  NOVELS  OF 
COLETTE. 

"Colette's  description  of  the  actual  physical  man- 
ifestations of  a  love  affair  makes  Lady  Chatterley 
seem  one  dimensional." — N.Y.  Times.  Three 
complete  novels:  Cigt,  Chance  Acquaintances, 
Julie  de  Carneilhan.  Illustrations.  Pub.  at  $3.75. 

Only  1.98 


750.  THE  INDISPENSABLE  MELVILLE. 

Edited  by  Jay  Le\da.  746  pages  filled  with  the  works 
of  Herman  Melville.  Includes  the  entire  novel  Typee, 
plus  many  of  his  short  stories,  verse,  and  correspond- 
ence. Beautifully  cloth  bound.  Pub.  at  $2.50. 

Only  1.00 

755.     THE  INDISPENSABLE  ROMAN  READER. 

Edited  by  Basil  Davenport.  The  writings  of  Caesar 
and  Cicero;  of  Virgil,  Livy  and  Ovid;  of  Petronius, 
Seneca  and  Tacitus,  and  St.  Augustine.  672  pages. 
Cloth-bound  edition.  Pub.  at  $2.50  Only  1.00 

752.     THE  INDISPENSABLE  GIBBON. 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Edited 
by  Dero  A.  Saunders.  The  great  18th  century  classic 
emerges  with  a  new  clarity  in  this  handsome,  cloth- 
bound.  70)-pagc  edition.  Pub.  at  $2.50.  Only  1.00 

751.  THE  INDISPENSABLE  HENRY  JAMES. 

Edited  by  Morton  Zabel.  Three  complete  novels:  The 
Pupil.  The  Beast  in  the  Jungle,  and  The  Bench  of- 
Desolation;  short  stories,  letters  and  other  writings. 
704-pagcs,  cloth-bound.  Pub.  at  $2.50.     Only  1.00 


But  Do  You  Really 
UNDERSTAND  The  Bible? 


Many  people  maintain  that  the  Bible  is 
so  simple  and  clear  that  anyone  can 
understand  it. 

Yet  today  the  Christian  world  is  di- 
vided into  conflicting  opinions  as  to 
what  the  Bible  means.  Sincere  and 
equally  learned  Bible  scholars  take  dif- 
ferent meanings  from  the  same  words, 
and  there  are  many  Christian  sects  which 
disagree  on  basic  Bible  questions. 

The  average  Christian  who  wants 
to  understand  the  Bible,  finds  all  this 
confusing ...  wondering  which  inter- 
pretation to  accept,  whom  to  believe. 
The  result  is  that  the  Bible  often 
gathers  dust  on  the  family  bookshelf, 
when  it  should  be  bringing  joy  to 
the  hearts  of  men. 

Catholics,  of  course,  join  with  Chris- 
tians everywhere  in  recognizing  the 
complete  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word 
of  God.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for 
it  was  the  Catholic  Church  which  as- 
sembled the  books  of  the  Bible  nearly 
1600  years  ago,  and  which  preserved 
its  precious  message  on  parchment  for 
a  thousand  years  before  the  invention 
of  the  printing  press. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  some 
of  the  most  devoted  Bible  readers  do 
not  understand  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Holy  Scripture  is  seldom  correctly 
understood  unless  we  have  certain 
preliminary  knowledge  concerning 
God's  revealed  truth. 

In  writing  the  New  Testament,  its 
authors  took  into  account  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  God's  revelation  already  pre- 
vailed. The  books  they  wrote  were 
intended  to  instruct  and  confirm  teach- 
ings already  known  —  not  to  announce 
something  entirely  unknown.  When 
you  have  this  preliminary  knowl- 
edge, the  Bible  is  neither  contradictory 
nor  confusing. 

The  books  of  the  Bible  were  given  by 
God  through  writers  who  addressed 
themselves  to  people  who  already  pos- 


sessed  faith  in  God  and  to  whom  the 
divinely  revealed  message  was,  to  some 
extent,  already  known.  These  books 
seek  to  explain  and  confirm  this  mes- 
sage and  to  induce  readers  to  conform 
their  lives  to  it.  They  were  certainly 
not  intended  to  teach  all  of  God's  re- 
vealed truth  to  those  who  were  learning 
it  for  the  first  time. 

The  Bible,  properly  understood,  can 
exert  a  tremendous  power  for  good  in 
your  personal  and  family  life.  But  to 
understand  it,  you  should  know  some- 
thing about  those  who  wrote  the  Bible 
. . .  the  way  they  thought,  spoke  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  language  they  used. 
By  whom  was  the  Bible  translated  . . . 
how  can  we  know  these  translations  are 
correct?  "What  are  the  common  sense 
rules  to  be  followed  in  understanding 
the  Bible?  These  and  other  important 
questions  concerning  the  intelligent  use 
of  the  Bible  are  answered  in  a  pamphlet 
which  we  will  send  you  in  a  plain  wrap- 
per—free on  request.  And  nobody  will 
call  on  you.  Write  TODAY  for  Pam- 
phlet No.  D-22. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Pamphlet  entitled:  "But 
Do  You  Really  Understand  The  Bible?"  D-22 

NAME  . 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


_STATE_ 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 

KI1IGHTS  of  COLUmBUS 

RELIGIOUS     INFORMATION  BUREAU 


4422     LINDELL  BLVD 


ST.   LOUIS    8,  MISSOURI 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 

<  ncs  attainable  without  the  constant 
i  Nomination  that  makes  public  opin- 
ion authoritative.  It  is  not  the 
Bureau's  function  to  make  decisions 
ol  policy.  It  has  nevertheless  made 
them  in  regard  to  the  Colorado  and, 
as  Echo  Park  Dam  shows,  Congress 
will  tend  to  act  on  its  recommenda- 
tions unless  informed  public  opinion 
is  brought  to  bear  on  them.  Precisely 
because  the  Bureau's  plans  have  not 
been  subjected  to  public  criticism, 
they  must  be. 

The  Colorado  River  is  not  the 
Columbia.  The  Columbia  will 
always  have  more  water  than  use 
can  be  found  for.  Comparatively 
speaking,  its  flow  is  stable,  its  basin 
is  coherent  and  unified,  and  plans 
lor  maximum  efficient  development 
are,  so  to  speak,  easily  made.  Such 
plans,  in  fact,  exist  and  are  in 
part  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  And  here  there  has 
been  constant  publicity  and  criti- 
cism: the  Bureau  has  had  to  bear 
the  highly  skeptical  scrutiny  of  the 
utility  companies  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  No  serious  flaw  could 
have  gone  undetected  very  long. 

The  Colorado  flows  about  a  tenth 
as  much  water  as  the  Columbia.  It 
is  a  desert  river  and  flows  through 
a  desert,  through  the  most  arid  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  mostly  in 
canyons  appallingly  deep,  difficult 
of  access,  and  a  long  way  from  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  cities.  All  the 
states  it  flows  through  are  desper- 
ately pressed  for  water,  and  to  those 
that  have  the  worst  water  deficit  an 
interstate  compact  allots  half  its  flow. 
Or  rather  half  of  an  arbitrary  and 
probably  optimistic  estimate  of  its 
mean  annual  flow.  That  the  West 
must  use  as  much  of  the  Colorado 
as  proves  possible  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned.   Nor  can  it  be  questioned 
that  the  federal  government,  which 
means  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
will  have  to  develop  the  Colorado. 
Neither  the  states  nor  private  busi- 
ness can  develop  it;  they  are  not 
interested  in  trying;  if  they  did  try, 
the  result,  because  of  the  kind  of 
river   the   Colorado   is,   would  be 
anarchy.  Failure  to  realize  that  only 
federal  development  is  conceivable  is 
a   flaw   in   the  otherwise  brilliant 
articles  that  Mr.  Raymond  Moley 
has  lately  been  publishing,  articles 
which  should  notify  the  West  that 


Now  COLLECT  YOUR  OWN  "museum-at-home" 


showing-  ^ 


In  an  ordinary  woodland  pond 
you  can  find  an  amazing  variety 
of  fascinating  creatures.  Your 
Nature  program  tells  you  what 
to  look  for,  how  to  go  about  it. 


£bb,«  is  the  Hi  snowshoe 
J"s  tundra  )L  co'"r  as 


A  new  educational  program  for  the  whole  family.  .  sponsored  by 
THE  NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 
brings  to  your  home  these  magnificent  color  prints  and 
informative  albums  that  are  as  exciting  as  a  field 
trip  with  a  great  naturalist. 


THE  FREE  GIFT  described  be- 
low (Value  $2.00)  will  introduce 
you  and  your  family  to  a  thrilling 
new  experience.  Now  you  can  dis- 
cover the  wonders  of  Nature  at 
home,  under  the  guidance  of  friendly, 
inspired  naturalists. 
This  revolutionary  program  —  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety —  has  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  thousands  of  families.  With 
the  aid  of  magnificent  color  photo- 
graphs —  and  fact-filled  albums  in 
which  to  mount  them  —  you  journey 
each  month  "into  the  field"  on  a 
quest  after  Nature's  secrets.  You 
see  how  Nature  "protects  her  own" 
with  camouflage  .  .  .  learn  the 
strange  ways  in  which  some  ani- 
mals reproduce,  and  rear  their 
young.  Best  of  all,  your  naturalist- 
guides  open  your  eyes  to  the  won- 
ders in  your  own  back  yard  or  park! 
Each  month  a  fascinating  new  topic 
is  selected  and  a  set  of  color  prints 
is  issued,  together  with  an  album 
in  which  to  mount  them  and  an 
exciting  text.  As  a  demonstration, 
you  may  have  the 
current  set  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. 
Send   coupon  now. 


...  he  starts  to  change  color! 
When  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow  .  .  . 


-'•^feetfv000"1 
on<*  again.  *  Ca'^u[,.^ 


A  wonderful  FAMILY  HOBBY: 

Everything  supplied  .  .  .  including  fascinating  pictures  in 
natural  color  .  .  .  permanent  albums  to  mount  them  in  .  .  .  and 
a  handsome  case  to  protect  your  collection. 


if  you  enroll  noiv 
THE     CURRENT  ALBUM 

CAMOUFLAGE  IN  NATURE 


Right  now  is  an  excellent  time 
to  find  out  about  this  new 
National  Audubon  Society  pro- 
gram. If  you  send  the  coupon 
at  once  you  will  receive  Camou- 
flage in  Nature,  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE  OF  CHARGE. 
Your  Free  Gift  set  includes  a 
collection  of  thirty-one  natural 
color  prints,  informative  album 
and  a  distinctive  maroon  and 
gold  color  case  to  protect  your 
Audubon  exhibits.  (Value  of 
Gift  Package  is  $2.00.) 
You  assume  no  obligation  when 
you  send  for  this  FREE  set. 
You  may  resign  your  enroll- 


ment any  time  you  wish.  How- 
ever, we  feel  sure  that  once 
your  family  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  "Museum-at- 
Home"  program  you  will  wish 
to  continue  these  delightful 
monthly  "visits"  for  a  while. 
The  total  cost  is  very  low;  only 
$1  for  each  set  plus  a  few  pen- 
nies for  shipping. 

In  any  case,  we  urge  you  to 
send  for  your  FREE  set  now, 
since  quantities  are  limited. 
Print  your  name  and  address 
on  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
today  to:  Nature  Program, 
Dept.  HM-9,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


NATURE  PROGRAM 
Dept.  HM-9,  Garden  City,  N. 

Please  send  me  FREE  the  CAMOUFLAGE  IN*  NATURE 
series  including  31  natural  color  prints,  and  an  album  to 
mount  them  in,  plus  informative  text.  I  understand  that 
you  plan  to  issue  a  new  Nature  series  eaeli  month  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Audubon  Society,  for  only 
$1.00  each  plus  a  small  charge  for  shipping.  After  examin- 
ing my  FREE  set.  I'll  notify  you  if  I  do  not  wish  any  others. 
You  will  immediately  send  me.  without  any  charge,  a  hand- 
some maroon  and  gold  color  case  for  my  alliums.  I  may  cancel 
my  subscription  at  any  time  I  wish  without  further  obliga- 
tion. 


N  :i  me 


(Please  Print) 


City 


Zor 


State 


SEND  NO  MONEY.    MAIL  COUPON  PROMPTLY 

(Same  offer  in  Canada;  address  105  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2, 
Ont.  Good  only  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada) 


or —  Why  we  hove  beef  the  year  round 
instead  of  just  at  roundup  time 


4.  Buck,  on  the  other  hand,  wasn't  so 
well  "finished"  and  was  bought,  along 
with  some  other  steers,  by  a  cattle 
feeder — a  man  who  runs  a  "boarding 
house"  for  cattle. 


1.  Tex  and  Buck  were  two  steers  which 
grew  up  on  adjoining  ranches.  At 
roundup  time  (in  late  summer  and  fall, 
when  the  grass  began  to  dry  up)  they 
left  their  home  on  the  range  to  go  to 
the  city. 


5.  Here  Buck  lives  a  life  of  ease — with 
nothing  to  do  but  eat.  (Actually  this 
is  very  useful  work,  because  he  is  turn- 
ing grains  and  grasses  that  people  don't, 
or  can't,  eat  into  extra  pounds  of  fine 
beef  that  they  do  want.) 


2.  At  the  stockyards  the  steers  were 
sized  up  by  two  kinds  of  buyers:  (1) 
Meat  packers,  who  estimated  how 
much  beef  they  could  get  out  of  them; 
(2)  Cattle  feeders,  who  estimated  how 
much  beef  they  could  put  on  them. 


6.  In  3  to  6  months — after  Buck  has 
put  on  a  lot  of  weight  (200  to  450  lbs.) 
—he  will  return  to  the  stockyards.  He 
will  arrive  at  the  time  of  year  when  less 
beef  is  coming  from  the  cowboy  country. 


3.  Tex,  and  others  like  him,  was  bought 
by  a  meat  packer,  and  shortly  there- 
after contributed  his  share  of  fine  pot 
roasts,  stews,  and  hamburgers. 


7.  Because  farmers  buy  many  cattle 
like  "Buck"  and  add  to  their  weight 
and  quality,  the  supply  of  beef  is 
evened  out.  If  they  didn't,  we'd  have 
much  less  beef  in  the  winter,  spring  and 
early  summer — and  prices  of  all  beef 
would  be  much  higher  between  one 
year's  roundup  time  and  the  next. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  Mem  bt     throughout  the  U.  S. 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 

the  long  indifference  of  the  East  is 
ending. 

But  that  the  plans  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  are  the  best  that 
could  be  made  is  open  to  question. 
They  have  been  changed  often  and] 
it  would  seem,  capriciously.  Some 
changes  have  been  made  because  of 
what  to  an  outsider  has  looked  like 
expediency  or  political  opportunity. 
No  doubt  we  could  have  predicted 
the  formal  judgment  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  that  the  entire  Col- 
orado River  Storage  Project  is  an 
unsatisfactory  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. But  conceivably  the  Engineer1 
are  right.  Congress  and  the  public 
have  no  way  of  knowing,  and  wont 
have  unless  such  an  appraisal  as 
suggest  is  made. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  tha 
a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  developin 
the  Colorado  will  be  borne  by  th 
government,   the  general  taxpaye 
This  is  not  only  a  social  and  ea 
nomic  necessity;   it  is  also  propel 
The  West  is  the  nation's  storehoud 
of  unused  natural  resources.  An  el 
paneling  Western  economy  is  esse! 
tial  to  national  prosperity.  Federi 
funds  must  play  as  basic  a  part  j 
it  as  they  did  in  transforming  tl 
South  from  "the   nation's  numb 
one  economic  problem." 

But  if  the  ends  for  which  th 
necessarily  astronomical  sum 
will  be  spent  are  a  national  concern 
so  are  the  ways  in  which  they  af 
spent.  What  the  West  and  th 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  disregard  i 
that  the  problems  are  not  local  bu 
national,  that  the  rest  of  the  countr 
is  involved  in  them  and  will  have 
voice.  What  kinds  of  developmen 
of  the  Colorado?  By  what  stages 
How  far  in  advance  and  how  fast 
These  tremendous  works  modi 
human  adjustments  to  the  ternii 
which  nature  has  set  for  Wester 
society. 

It  is  the  nation  as  a  whole,  nc 
the  West  and  the  Bureau,  whic 
must  determine  which  modification 
are  desirable— and,  among  thes< 
which  are  more  desirable  than  othei 
which  they  will  forever  preclude. 

Take,  as  representing  one  specie 
of  determination,  the  Central  Ar 
zona  Project,  which  no  one  can  no 
suppose  will  ever  be  built  j 
planned.  It  would  have  committe 
us  to  spending  one  and  a  quartt 


This  man  is  a  Sailor 


He  didn't  learn  his  trade  beside  the  helm.  He  learned  it  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  and  the  Ritz-Carlton  and  at  Fouquet's 
on  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
he  started  serving  wine. 

He  is  Henry  Sirgue,  a  wine  steward  aboard  the 
s.s.  Constitution.  The  world-famous  wine  expert,  Alexis 
Lichine,  rates  the  wine  cellars  of  the  Constitution  and 
Independence  among  the  greatest  ashore  or  afloat.  And 
M.  Sirgue  can  advise  you  wisely  on  every  precious  bottle, 
whether  it  be  a  simple  vino  da  pasto,  a  fine  chateau-bot- 
tled Bordeaux,  one  of  the  great  estate-bottled  Burgundies 


or  a  superb  Rheingau,  Moselle  or  vintage  Champagne. 

It's  men  like  Henry  Sirgue,  with  many  different  special- 
ties and  skills,  who  make  great  crews  and  happy  ships.  Such 
men  have  won  that  sea-going  accolade  for  the  big  Sunliners 
Independence  and  Constitution  .  .  .  they're  "Happy  Ships." 

1955  GRAND  CRUISE  to  the  ENTIRE 
MEDITERRANEAN 

s.s.  INDEPENDENCE      •      FEB.  11- APRIL  9,  1955 
20  Romantic  Ports      •      57  Days      •      from  $1550 


SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR 


AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINES 


39  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 


TUC  Cllftll  AMr  Trt  CIIDnDC  II  INDEPENDENCE  •  CONSTITUTION  .  EXCALIBUR  •  EXCAMBION  •  EXOCHORDA  •  EXETER 
Int.  OUNLANt  IU  LUKUrt    I  GIBRALTAR,  CANNES,  GENOA,  NAPLES    M    FRANCE,    ITALY,   EGYPT,    LEBANON,   SYRIA,   TURKEY,   GREECE,  SPAIN 


'bring  the  musicians  right 
into  your  room  with  a 

CUSTOM  HI-FI 
MUSIC  SYSTEM 

by  L.  H.  BOGEN,  Member  .  Audio  Engineering  Society 

Music  lovers  are  swinging  to  custom 
high  fidelity  because  it  brings  music  into 
the  home  with  a  life-like  "presence"  that 
you  just  can't  get  from  a  conventional 
radio-phonograph. 

For  as  little  as  $200  you  can  buy  "the 
works"  of  a  connoisseur's  radio-phono 
system:  Bogen  R300  FM-AM  radio  tuner 
and  D010  amplifier,  with  matching  record 
player  and  speaker. 


You  can  install  units 
in  your  own  cabinetry. 

Your  dealer  or  decorator  can  install  your 
custom  system  practically  anywhere:  in 
existing  furniture,  a  book  case,  break- 
front,  as  a  built-in  system, or  in  a  cabinet 
like  the  one  shown.  (Incidentally,  if  you're 
handy,  do  the  installation  yourself.) 

^  SEND  FOR  48  PAGE  BOOK 

"Understanding  High  Fidelity" 

Explains  how  to  plan  your  instal- 
.     >->"'         lation.  Send  2H  with  the  coupon. 

Bogen 

V/C  EQUIPMENT 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


David  Bogen  Co.,  Inc.   Dept.  El 
29  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  "Understanding  High  Fidelity' 
(for  which  I  enclose  25$), 


address^ 


city. 


.state. 


□  Send  free  catalog  only 
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billion  dollars  (or  maybe  twice  as 
much)  to  maintain  cultivation  on 
some  150,000  acres  of  land  that  had 
only  insecurely  been  brought  under 
irrigation  to  begin  with.  The  land 
itself  could  have  paid  no  part  of  this 
sum;  it  could  barely  have  paid  the 
annual  operating  costs  of  the  project. 
The  capital  investment  was  to  be 
repaid  by  the  sale  of  power— at  a 
ratio  to  total  costs  justified  by  no 
existing  public  power  project.  The 
public  would  have  been  paying  in- 
terest charges  for  upward  of  seventy 
years  and  to  a  total  twice  as  great 
as  the  capital  sum.  The  Bureau 
blithely  planned  the  expenditure  of 
such  sums  for  such  inconsiderable 
results.  On  what  justification? 

A  different  order  of  finality  can  be 
observed  in  the  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Western  Slope  of  Colorado 
to  the  Eastern  Slope.  The  great  un- 
tapped mineral  resources  of  the  state 
are  in  the  western  half,  the  present 
phenomenal  increase  in  wealth  and 
population  on  the  other.  There 
must  come  a  point  where  the  de- 
velopment of  one  section  must  be 
slowed  down  if  the  other  is  to  go 
on  developing,  and  another  point 
where  the  development  of  one  or 
the  other  must  be  halted  for  keeps. 
The  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact gives  Colorado  its  share  of 
the  water  to  do  with  as  it  may 
choose,  but  the  hard  and  inescapable 
fact  is  that  the  United  States  will 
moderate  between  the  slopes.  The 
Bureau  claims  that  its  plans  take 
account  of  all  possible  future  water 
uses  on  the  Western  Slope.  But 
neither  Colorado  nor  the  United 
States  can  accept  the  claim  untested. 

The  enduring  drama  of  the  West 
is  provided  by  its  aridity:  lack 
of  water  sets  an  absolute  limitation 
to  its  development.  There  can  be 
no  changing  that  limitation,  but  this 
side  of  it  the  ratios  and  proportions 
are  adjustable.  Immediately  ahead 
ol  us  are  decisions  about  the  final, 
irreversible  establishment  of  propor- 
tions. They  are  difficult  decisions, 
they  will  be  painful,  and  Cod  help 
the  United  States  if  they  are  not 
realistic  and  in  the  outcome  right. 

Let's  suppose  that  it  is  possible, 
granted  willingness  to  pay  the  bill, 
to  add  200, 000  acres  to  the  irrigated 
farmland  of  Utah.  Would  we  be 
justified    in    reclaiming    the  full 
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FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 
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THE  GUIDE  HANDBOOK 

FOR  SMART  TRAVELERS 
Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  see.  The  Costs. 

CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and 
Enroute,  Nassau,  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  Jamaica.  200  PAGES 
1 1 1  us .  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Hiway 
Data,  Cruises.  SPECIAL  ATTRAC- 
TIONS: Silver  Springs,  Fla.,  Flori- 
da's Underwater  Fairyland.  Natu- 
ral Bridge,  Va.,  one  of  the  7 
Natural  Wonders  of  the  World; 
Monkey  Jungle,  Goulds,  Fla. 
Send  S2.00  for  postpaid  copy  to 
The  Gimlet,  Dept.  77,  550  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  36. 


Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
THE  BARCLAY 

Philadelphia's  newest  and 
smartest  hotel.  Ideally  lo- 
eateil  on  beautiful  Ritten- 
house  Square  in  exclusive 
residential  section  —  yet 
only  a  few  blocks  from 
central  city  shops,  thea- 
tres. Beautifully  appoint- 
ed accommodations,  600 
Rooms.  Magnificent  Flor- 
entine Dining  Room. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
SHERATON- 
BELVEDERE 

Baltimore's  Finest  Hotel. 
Ideal  location.  Convenient 
transportation  lines,  busi- 
ness and  entertainment 
centers.  Famous  Maryland 
Cuisine.  Unexcelled  Per- 
sonal Service.  300  Spa- 
cious Outside  Rooms. 
M  a  n  y  air-conditioned. 
The  New  Jubilee  Room  for 
Cocktails. 

Charleston.  S.  C. 
FT.  SUMTER 

Charleston's  Only  Water- 
front Hotel.  featuring 
Famed  Old  Charleston 
Dishes.  Headquarters  for 
the  Commercial  Traveler 
and  choice  of  the  Dis- 
criminating Tourist.  Open 
All  Year  with  Reasonable 
Rates.  Delicious  Food 
Continuous  Service.  On 
Premises  Parking.  Open 
All  Year. 


Miami.  Florida 
THE  COLUMBUS 

Miami's  Finest  Hotel. 
100%  Air  -  conditioned. 
Downtown  terminal  for  all 
airlines.  17  floors  over- 
looking Park.  Pay  and 
Ocean.  Center  of  activi- 
ties. Top  0'  the  Colum- 
bus for  wonderful  food 
and  marvelous  view. 

Tampa.  Fla. 

THE  FLORI DAN 

Tampa's  Newest  and 
Largest  Hotel.  10  Floors 
of  Solid  Comfort — Air  - 
Conditioned.  You'll  En- 
joy every  comfort,  every 
courtesy,  every  conveni- 
ence in  this  modern  hotel 
that  features  gracious  serv- 
k.  and  real  hospitalit < 
CRYSTAL  ROOM  for  de- 
lightful dining  —  SAP- 
PHI  RE  ROOM  for  cock- 
tails, dancing. 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
SUWANNEE  HOTEL 

Right  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  St.  Petersburg. 
Open  All  Year.  Air-condi- 
tioned. European  Plan. 
Large  attractive  lobby, 
dining  room,  coffee  shop. 
Cocktail  lounge.  Special 
summer  &  family  rates. 

Redington  Beach,  Fla. 
TIDES  HOTEL  & 
BATH  CLUB 

On  Gulf  of  Mexico  Near 
St.  Petersburg.  Superb 
private  beach  and  swim- 
ming Pool.  Finest  Cui- 
sine. Hotel  Rooms.  Apart- 
ments.  Cottages.  Open  All 
Year.  European  Plan. 


TYPICAL  RESTAURANTS 
RECOMMENDED   &  DESCRIBED 

CAVA  NAG  H         258  W. 

23rd  St.  Phone  AL 5-1100. 
Famous  old-timer  serving 
excellent  steaks.  chops 
and  seafood,  a  la  carte. 
Where  elegance  in  dining 
has  been  a  tradition  since 
1870.  Air-conditioned. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 

L'ARMORIQUE.  2nd  Ave 

at  54th  St.  Phone  PL 
3-3787.  Fine  French  Cui- 
sine. For  the  meal  of 
your  life  plan  to  visit  this 
wonderful  spot.  Air-con- 
ditioned Open  ti  P.  M 
to  12  P.M.    Unique  Bar. 

THE  GAMECOCK.  14  E. 

44th  St.  Phone  MU 
2-0242.  Habitues  arc  New 
York  (Tubmen  and  women 
who  have  discriminating 
taste  in  food  and  liqviors. 
Luncheon.  Cocktails  and 
dinner  with  music. 

THE  PRESS  BOX.  130  E. 

4.1th  St.  Phone  EI.  .1-8207. 
3  Dining  Itooms.  Excellent 
Steak.  Roast  Heel  and 
Lobster.  Luncheon,  Din- 
ner and  a  la  Carte.  New 
York's  Page  One  Dining 
Spot.  Air-conditioned. 

MADELEINE'S  RES- 
TAURANT, is  E.  r.::.d  St 
Phone  EL  5-9706,  Piquant 
French  Cuisine.  Dinner 
From  8  P.M.  Entertain- 
ment from  8  P.M.  In- 
formal music  till  wee 
hours.  Cocktail  Hour 
from  5  to  8  P.M. 

LUM   FONG.  150  W.  52 

St.  (T  (i-2123.  A  branch 

of  the  venerable  Canal  St. 
Establishment.  Lunch, 
Dinner  and  Supper.  Open 
'til  3  a.m.  Cocktail 
Lounge.  Authentic  Chi- 
nese Food  and  delicacies. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  TER- 
MINAL  Restaurant  and 
Oyster  Bar.  Lower  level. 
Grand  Central  Terminal. 
A  landmark  for  visitors 
and  urhanites  alike. 
Lunch  &  dinner.  A  favor- 
ite Specialty.  Real  Maine 
Lobster  stew. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HARVEY'S  FAMOUS 
RESTAURANT.  1107 
Connecticut  Ave.  Famous 
since  1858  for  superlative 
food  and  service.  Steaks, 
chops,  seafood  and  Spe- 
cial Smithfteld  ham.  A 
MUST  on  everyone's  list. 


Miami,  Fla. 

AL'S  414,  conveniently  lo- 
cated in  downtown  Miami 
at  414  Biscayne  Blvd. 
Famous  for  Fine  Charcoal 
Broiled  steaks  and  chick- 
en. Wonderful  salads. 
Attractive  cocktail  lounge. 
Air-conditioned. 
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amount?  Suppose  a  trial  balance 
shows  that  reclaiming  hall  thai  area 
would  be  economically  sound  but 
that  the  money  foi  the  othei  hall 
could  l>c  best  employed  restoring  the 
productivity  oJ  half  a  million  acres 
in  the  South— and  let  Utah  deal  as 
ii  best  can  with  the  rest  of  its  share 
il  Colorado  Rivei  water.  What  then? 
Clearly  the  problem  is  national  and 
demands  the  utmost  information 
pro<  urable. 

Pj  ui'i'osi  it  comes  to  choosing  be- 
^  tween  a  hundred  thousand  more 
Galifornians  and  the  same  number 
>l  Axizonans  for  the  fabulous  new 
industries  of  the  Southwest.  (One  of 
he  unsettled  questions  of  the 
Colorado  Compact  may  work  out  in 
lust  such  terms.)  No  solution  is  pos- 
■  ihle  except  by  the  United  States— 
lone  by  either  state,  or  by  the  West, 
)r  by  the  anarchy  of  chance  or  the 
heaviest  battalions  would  be  toler- 
ible.  But  that  means  the  govern- 
ment, Congress,  an  informed  and 
educated  public— and  at  least  one  of 
he  questions  which  the  public  must 
inswer  is  whether  Galifornians  or 
Vrizonans  are  the  better  buy.  There 
s  only  so  much  water  in  the 
Colorado  River  but,  though  there  is 
|nore  money  than  water,  there  is 
»nly  so  much  money  too. 

From  here  on  out  we  cannot  afford 
o  decide  anything  wrong.  Up  to 
iow  there  was  a  margin  that  allowed 
or  waste  and  made  mistakes  assimil- 
ble.  But  we  have  reached  the  order 
>f  magnitude  that  makes  wrong  de- 
isions  catastrophic.  The  mechanism 
f  decision  is  political.  This  does  not 
rean  at  all  that  the  decisions  can 
e  partisan:  it  means  that  Congress 
/ill  make  them.  Fortunately  in  mat- 
ers such  as  this,  Congress  always 
nows  a  little  more  than  the  public 
t  large,  for  the  conflicting  interests 
ducate  it;  but  it  can  never  know 
luch  more  and,  without  the  public 
ase,  the  education  it  gets  from  the 
iterests  can  be  unsound.  This 
leans  that  the  people  of  the  entire 
Jnited  States  have  got  to  learn  a 
bt  about  the  Colorado  River,  the 
reat  river  of  the  American  desert, 
nd  have  got  to  learn  it  fast.  One 
ould  have  assumed  that  the  most 
uthoritative  teacher  was  the  Bureau 
f  Reclamation.  But  its  arithmetic 
bad  and  we  must  have  a  board 
t  review. 


This  Year! 


Thousands  Are  Accepting  Startling 

NEW  FREE  BOOKLET  OFFER, 


Revealing  how  33,432  pictures  make 
£ ncyclopaedia  reference  as  fascinating 
as  the  latest  picture  magazine. 

The  New  24-volume  edition  is  called  the 
Greatest  Treasure  a  Family  Can  Possess! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

Book  a  Month  payment  plan 


The  new  edition  of  Britannica  is  the 
greatest  treasure  of  knowledge  ever  pub- 
lished, the  work  of  4,479  of  the  world's 
best  minds.  It  is  the  final  authority  on 
factual  knowledge,  and  a  constant  inspir- 
ation that  will  continuously  enrich  the 
lives  of  yourself  and  your  family. 

See  the  new  pictorial  method  por- 
trayed in  the  free  preview  booklet.  Mail 
the  coupon  today!  We  are  sure  you'll  be 
glad  to  help  spread  the  news  by  showing 
your  copy  to  one  other  family.  Fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  now! 

So  fascinating,  so  different,  so  unlike 
the  average  person's  idea  of  an  encyclo- 


paedia .  .  .  Yes,  this  new  Britannica 
depends  vastly  on  pictures— 33,432  of 
them,  over  1,300  pictures  average  per 
volume. 

That  is  why  we  are  now  prepared  to 
send  valuable  32-page  preview  booklets, 
containing  beautiful,  large-size,  full-color 
pictures,  to  a  number  of  people. 

These  booklets  are  sent  free  and  with- 
out any  obligation  except  that,  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  printing,  we  ask  you 
to  show  the  booklet  to  one  other  family, 
friends  or  neighbors.  That  is  all  you  have 
to  do  to  acquire  free  this  gorgeous  and 
valuable  booklet. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA,  INC. 
DEPT.  21-B 
425  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11,  III. 

Please  let  me  have  the  FREE  PREVIEW 
BOOKLET  anti  complete  details  about  the 
Book  a  Month  Payment  Plan.  I  agree  to  show 
booklet  lo  a  neighbor  —there  is  no  other  obligation 
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World's  Standard 
rsational  Method 

French  •  Spanish  •  Italian 
Portuguese  •  German  •  Russian 
Japanese  •  Modern  Greek 

any  of  29  languages  available 
• 

Learn  At  Home  the  Natural  Way 

With  LlNOUArilONE  World's  Stand- 
ard Conversational  Method,  you  bring 
:i  foreign  land  rinlit  inlci  your  own 
home  ymi  LISTEN  ami  LEARN  an- 
other language  in  the  same  easy,  nat- 
ural naj  you  learned  English  long  lie 
lore  you  went  to  school. 

No  Textbook  Can  Teach 
You   to  Speak 
AT  HOME  you  hear  native  men  and 
ivomen   speak  "about    everyday  matter* 
with  a  l'J54  vocabulary.  It  is  like  liv- 
ing in  another  land        you  listen  — 
you  understand  —  YOU  SPEAK  cor 
redly,  easily,  naturally.  You  read  and 
write.  Vim  can  limn  in  Z<>  minutet  « 

I  sed  l»   schools,  colleges.  Armed  Services,  governments 
and  " business  linns  for  personnel   training  all  over  the 
world.   Hvcr   .1   million   home-Study   students  ot    all  ages. 
Stop  Wishing — Start  Talking 
Save  Time— Work— Money.     WRITE  TODAY  for  fas- 
n.i  ni!  FREE  book,  "Passport  to  a  New  World  ot  Oppor- 
tune "  Unguaphone  Institute.  4(l!i  RCA  Building.  New 
York"  20.  N.  Y. 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 
JO'J  RCA  Building.  N.  Y.  20.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  hook. 
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Z    ( ■  |  TY   ZONE. ...  STATE  

J    Leaders  for  50  years  in  up-to-date  language  courses. 


Truly  off  the  beaten  track! 

M  British  West  Indies 


Tobago  of  Robinson  Crusoe  fame! 
Beautiful  and  unspoiled.  Small 
select  beach  hotels  from  S4.20  to 
Si 0.10  per  day  with  meals  due  to 
devaluated  currency.  Within  sight 
of  exotic  Trinidad. 

Trinidad  &  Tobt 
Tourist  Board 

Information  folders  from  Travel  Agent*  or 
Dept.   19,  122  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y 
Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  B.W.I. 
Montreal    •  London 


Personal  and  Otherwise 


The  Forecast  That  Worked  Too  Well 


Ordinarily  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
a  prediction  come  true.  But 
there  is  no  pleasure  whatever  in  not- 
ing one  forecast  that  has  worked 
out  all  too  accurately. 

| ust  a  year  ago,  an  article  in 
Harper's— "The  Coming  Change  in 
American  Foreign  Policy"— suggested 
that  the  alliance  of  tree  nations  was 
about  to  come  apart  at  the  seams. 
Since  then  the  splits  and  ravels  have 
shown  up  even  taster,  and  in  more 
places,  than  anyone  could  have 
guessed;  so  that  it  is  now  doubtful 
whether  the  fabric  can  ever  be  re- 
paired. As  a  consequence,  this 
country  now  finds  itself  in  a  highly 
embarrassing  and  chilly  situation- 
its  policies  in  disarray,  its  leadership 
distrusted,  its  friends  drawing  away, 
its  diplomatic  defense  threadbare, 
and  its  prestige  sagging  to  the  lowest 
point  of  the  century. 

A  good  many  people— naturally, 
but  somewhat  unfairly— heap  most 
of  the  blame  on  the  Eisenhower 
Administration.  For  example,  How- 
ard K.  Smith,  the  brilliant  foreign 
affairs  analyst  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  recently  sug- 
gested that  the  Republican  party  has 
become  the  victim  of  a  set  of  myths 
it  had  laboriously  created  itself,  in 
order  to  discredit  its  opponents. 

"There  is  the  myth,"  he  said,  "that 
half  a  dozen  men  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment caused  the  Chinese  Communist 
revolution— diplomats  therefore  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  There  is  the  myth 
thai  areas  of  Europe  were  given  to 
the  Reds  at  the  Yalta  conference— 
therefore  negotiation  at  a  conference 
equals  appeasement,  and  should  not 
be  permitted.  .  .  .  These  myths  are 
made  the  stuff  of  U.  S.  policy  by 
intimidating,  purging,  and  dishonor- 
officials  who  might  utter  an  in- 
udent  or  questioning  thought. 
lr.  Dulles,  who  is  probably 
i  a  Secretary  of  State  as 
had,  is  not  permitted  ...  to 
Nor  is  he  trusted  to  create 
policy  but  one  of  words 

fashion,  the  Manchester 
perhaps  the  most  thought- 
fully to  us  of  all  British 


newspapers— laments  our  failure  of 
leadership  in  these  words: 

"The  weakness  of  the  Administra- 
tion is  sadly  evident.  The  United 
States  government  now  speaks,  not 
with  a  united  voice,  but  with  many 
and  divided  voices.  .  .  ." 

And  Richard  Rovere,  writing  in 
the  New  Yorker,  reports  that  Wash- 
ington has  fallen  "into  a  condition 
for  which  the  only  proper  clinical 
term  is  paralysis."  No  coherent 
foreign  policy  is  possible,  he  ex- j 
plains,  because  "in  the  delicate  poli- 
tical balance  that  now  prevails  in 
this  country,"  the  Administration 
cannot— or  at  any  rate  thinks  it  can-i 
not— rally  a  majority  of  Congress  to 
support  any  positive  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

There  is  some  truth  in  all  of  these! 
jeremiads.  But  it  isn't  the  whole] 
truth.  A  good  part  of  the  responsi-| 
bility  for  the  collapse  of  American 
foreign  policy  must  be  laid  on  two 
other  doorsteps:  (1)  the  mental  habits 
of  the  ordinary  American  citizen; 
and  (2)  the  behavior  of  our  allies. 

Indeed,  such  a  revered  expert  as 
George  F.  Kennan  can  argue  that 
"the  state  of  mind  of  many  of  our 
own  people"  is  really  "the  most 
alarming  component  of  our  situa- 
tion." In  an  address  at  Radcliffe 
College  last  June  he  remarked: 

"The  lack  of  flexibility  in  outlook, 
the  stubborn  complacency  about  our- 
selves and  our  society,  the  frequent 
compulsion  to  extremism,  the  per- 
sistent demand  tor  absolute  solu- 
tions, the  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
normal  long-term  hazards  and  in- 
convenience of  great  power— it  is 
these  things  in  the  American  charac- 
ter that  seem  to  me  to  give  added 
gravity  to  a  situation  which  would 
in  any  case  be  grave  enough  .  .  .  !" 

During  recent  months  these  famil- 
iar and  regrettable  characteristics 
seem  to  have  clotted  together  to 
create  a  new  and  dangerous  mood 
throughout  the  country.  Millions  of 
individual  Americans  seem  to  be 
making  for  themselves  an  "agonizing 
reappraisal"  of  our  role  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  by  no  means  sun 
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OW  TO  ENTER  Just  send  us  the  title  of  your  favorite  RCA 
ictor  Toscanini  recording,  and  explain  in  100  words  or  less  why 
ou  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  three  best 
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Address  entries  to  The  Music  Editor, 
Urper's  Magazine,  49  East  33rd  Street, 
fcw  York,  N.  Y.  They  must  he  received 
|>  later  than  November  10,  1954. 

'  The  Toscanini  recording  you  select 
"uld  be  identified  by  composer,  title 
Id  record  or  album  number. 

Entries  must  not  exceed  100  words. 
,i  individual  may  submit  one  entry  only. 

I  All  entries  become  the  property  of 


the  RCA  Victor  Record  Division  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America.  Winners 
will  be  announced  in  the  December  issue. 

5.  There  will  he  3  judges,  one  of  whom 
will  be  Edward  Tatnall  Canby.  editor  of 
"The  New  Recordings."  Their  decisions 
will  he  considered  final.  In  case  of  tie, 
duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

6.  Employees  of  t he  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  Harper  &  Bros,  or  their 
Advertising  Agencies  are  ineligible. 


Ask  your  RCA  Victor  record  dealer  for  catalog  of  Toscanini  albums 


WIN  THESE  VALUABLE  RCA  VICTOR  PRIZES 


1st  PRIZE 

$1,000 
RCA  VICTOR 
COLOR  TELEVISION 
SET 


2nd  PRIZE 

$275  "New  Orthophony 
High  Fidelity  "Victrola' 
Console  Phonograph 


3rd  PRIZE 

$139. %  "New  Orthophonic' 
High  Fidelity  "Victrola" 
Table  Phonograph 


RCA  X/lCTOR 

FIRST     IN     RECORDED  MUSIC 


rttc 


xX\J 


NE 


REALITY! 


NCt  FICTION 


DING 


A  Great 
'Scientific  Discovery 


Revolutionary 
All-in-One 
Invention  tor 

•  A'j -if  Learning 

•  Uat/netit  Home 

•  Suit,  i  I-  1  ml,  run.; 

•  W<  r»i"i  i,'  Trjitiiiuj 

what     no     inai'liiiK  .         ,         ,  .,      __  ,.,„«„,, 

lu.  o>ei  done  before!  The  invention  ot  the  ELEI  I  KO- 
M  VGNKTIC  DOKMIPHOXE  by  Max  Sherover,  president  oi 
Llnguaphonc  Institute,  ends  a  ten-year  search  for  the  uer- 

Wmilii  vou  lik.'  10  incnease  your  rate  ot  learniiiK  M'<  10 
50'  by  making  u<e  of  periods  of.  relaxation  and  sleep? 
S'w  it  is  eus\  ;  you  ran  master  a  new  language,  improve 
\,mr  sp.  evh.  iiiemori/e  a  role  in  a  play,  learn  useful  facts 
and  figures  «ith  )e>s  time,  less  effort.  Would  yon  like  to 
make  nmr  own  recordings  at  home  without  spools  of  wire 
or  tape  ...  all  these  uses  in  addition  to  more  listening 
pleasure  out  of  your  favorite  records  makes  the  new  all-in- 
one  Dormiphone  the  most  versatile.  3 -speed,  portable  phor.o- 

1IM)  OH  A  HOI  T  I  I  K  TRO- 
MAGNETIC  DORMIPHONE 

Proof  or  what  the  New  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  DOKMI- 
PHOXE can  do  for  vou  is  fully  set  forth  in  a  FREE  Honk- 
let  "A  New  Dimension  in  Learning."  Write  today.  DOR- 
MIPHONE. MODERNOPHONE,  INC.,  215-09  RCA 
Building,  New  York  20,  N.  V. 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW 

j     MODERNOPHONE,  INC.  (Dormiphone  Div.)  ' 
215-09  RCA  Building,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Booklet,  "A 
I     New  Dimension  in  Learning." 

□  If  under  18,  check  here  for  Special  Booklet  A. 

|  Name   

■  Address   

I  City   

My  main  interest  is 

□  Learning  a  Language    □  Speech  Improvement 

□  Memorization  □  Home  Recording 

_  Listening  Enjoyment 


Zone.  .  .  State. 


For  the  diflcrent-uorld  vacation 
...come  to  Colorado  when  sunlit  aspen 
gold  is  splashed  from  valley  to  mountain 
top.  Colorful  folklore  festivals  and 
fiestas,  picturesque  gold  mining  towns, 
tall  blue  skies,  the  snow-capped  Rockies 
robed  in  Autumn's  blazing  beauty.  Fly 
fishing  at  its  best  in  swift,  clear  streams 
and  secluded  alpine  lakes.  Big  game 
hunting  —  elk,  deer,  bear.  Unlimited  ac- 
commodations       Old  West  friendliness. 


For  o  full  color  Foil 
Folder,  State  High- 
way map.  Calendar  of  State- 
wide Events  for  Foil,  send  your 
name  and  ond  address  to  — 
COLORADO  DEPT  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
308  State  Copitol,  Denver,  Colorado 

*  COLORADO  CLIMATE  - 
the  Magic  Ingredient 


PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


that  all  of  them  are  using  far-sighted 
judgment  in  the  process. 

For  there  is  a  growing  feeling— 
or  so  it  seems  to  this  observer— that 
our  allies  have  let  us  down.  We  have 
made  a  massive  ten-year  effort,  at 
the  cost  of  some  forty  billion  sweat- 
earned  dollars,  to  help  Europe  organ- 
ize itself  into  some  kind  of  viable 
community;  but  to  many  Americans 
the  results  look  disappointingly 
meager.  We  have  tried  to  knit  to- 
gether a  global  system  of  collective 
security— and  now  we  suspect  that 
we  are  left  to  carry  more  than  our 
share  of  the  load,  and  that  our 
friends  are  prone  to  shrink  back  in 
moments  of  crisis. 

Worse  yet,  we  see  our  allies  carry- 
ing on  flirtations  with  Russian  and 
Chinese  Reds  which  make  many 
Americans  feel  not  only  betrayed  but 
ridiculous.  We  glimpse  ourselves  in 
the  humiliating  posture  of  a  knight 
errant  trying  to  defend  a  maiden 
who  doesn't  want  to  be  defended. 

These  emotions  surely  are  over- 
pessimistic.  After  all,  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  NATO  did  save 
Europe  from  Soviet  imperialism, 
even  if  they  have  not  yet  resulted 
in  a  European  union.  Our  allies— in 
Malaya,  Indochina,  and  elsewhere— 
are  carrying  more  of  the  burden  of 
the  common  defense  than  we  some- 
times realize.  And  the  European 
flirtation  with  the  Communist  states 
is  largely  prompted  by  a  desperate 
need  for  markets. 

Nevertheless,  the  mood  is  there.  It 
is  a  fact  which  Europeans  would  do 
well  to  take  into  account;  and  it  has 
been  caused,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
reckless  abuse  which  many  Euro- 
peans delight  in  flinging  at  the 
United  States.  American-baiting 
seems  to  have  become  a  favorite 
overseas  sport;  we  get  blamed  for 
everything,  from  bad  weather  (caused 
l>\  H-bomb  tests)  to  overcrowded 
trains  (swamped  by  American  tour- 
ists). The  Europeans  have  created 
their  own  set  of  myths,  which  arouse 
profound  resentment  in  this  country 
in  the  legend,  for  example,  that 
all  our  intellectuals  are  persecuted; 
that  all  our  politicians  are  corrupt; 
thai  McCarthy  is  the  real  ruler  of 
the  country;  that  the  Guatemalan 
•lution  was  launched  to  save  a 
Fruit  Company  investment; 
nstability  of  our  economy 


is  a  menace  to  the  whole  world;  that 
a  large  body  of  opinion  is  lusting  for 
war;  that  the  Marshall  Plan  was  a 
selfish  scheme  to  dump  American 
surpluses  abroad;  that  materialism 
and  uniformity  are  the  earmarks  of 
our  culture. 

Frequently  these  myths  are  con- 
tradictory. As  F.  George  Steiner 
notes  in  "Our  Castles  in  Spain"  (p. 
79),  one  school  of  critics  views  us  as 
heretics,  immoralists,  and  fomenters 
of  an  accursed  liberalism;  elsewhere 
—especially  in  France  and  Britain— 
we  are  attacked  for  our  rigid  Puri- 
tanism and  supposedly  arch-conserva- 
tive temper.  (Mr.  Steiner  is  well 
equipped  to  analyze  such  European 
attitudes.  He  is  an  American  born 
in  Paris,  who  speaks  three  languages 
with  equal  fluency;  he  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Har- 
vard, and  Oxford,  where  he  was  a 
Rhodes  scholar;  and  is  now  working 
on  the  London  Economist.) 

Moreover,  remarkably  few  Euro- 
pean voices  ever  question  these 
myths.  The  Economist  and  Manches- 
ter Guardian  both  have  competent 
and  fair-minded  reporters  in  the 
United  States;  but  the  coverage  of 
nearly  all  the  remaining  British  and 
Continental  press  is  shamefully  lop- 
sided and  trivial.  (Exceptions  might 
be  noted  for  the  two  weekly  pub- 
lications, the  Paris  Express  and  the 
London  Observer.)  And  because 
now  it  is  politically  popular  to 
criticize  America,  words  of  defense 
or  explanation  are  rarely  heard 
from  the  floor  of  any  Europe;:  ii 
parliament. 

Such  words  as  there  are  usually 
come  from  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
the  stoutest  defender  of  the  Western 
alliance  still  on  the  field.  In  spite 
of  his  years,  he  remains  the  undis- 
puted champion  among  the  par- 
liamentarians—for reasons  which 
Woodroiv  Wyatt  examines  in  his 
article  on  page  38.  Mr.  Wyatt  him- 
self is  a  parliamentarian  of  consid- 
erable distinction.  For  one  thing,  he 
challenges  Sir  Winston  to  debate 
more  frequently  than  any  other  back- 
bench member  of  the  Opposition; 
for  another,  he  is  one  of  the  few 
Labor  MPs  who  have  much  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  Lmited  States. 
He  traveled  extensively  through  this 
country  during  the  last  Presidential 
campaign,   and   has  written  about 


PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


American  problems  with  considera- 
ble understanding  and  sympathy. 

Both  ol  these  Englishmen— and 
probabl)  more  <»l  their  colleagues 
than  we  suspect  Eully  realize  that 
the  life  and  liberty  oi  all  of  us  de- 
pend on  the  timely  repair  of  the 
Western  alliance;  and  in  spite  ot  all 
the  mutual  irritations,  the  conflicts 
of  interest,  and  the  damaging  myths 
on  both  sides,  they  are  doing  what 
the)  tan  to  stiuh  it  back  together. 
In  this  count]  \ .  too,  there  are  many 
people  who  understand  that  the  re- 
building  of  the  alliance  is  the  most 
import. int  job  on  the  American 
agenda— and  that  it  must  somehow 
be  accomplished  despite  the  sour 
mood  of  the  country,  the  disappoint- 
ing behavior  of  our  allies,  the  stream 
ot  ill-founded  criticism  from  abroad, 
and  (hardest  of  all)  in  the  face  ot  our 
own  mistakes  and  weaknesses. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a 
hold  lead  from  the  Administration, 
until  next  November's  election  ends 
the  political  deadlock.  Until  then, 
the  job  must  rest  with  the  indepen- 
dent minds  in  Congress,  the  unoffi- 
cial spokesmen,  the  multitude  of 
private  organizations  and  private 
citizens  who  can  do  so  much  to  in- 
fluence the  temper  of  the  nation.  If 
they  are  willing  to  tackle  it  with 
dedication,  the  Free  World  may  yet 
have  a  chance  to  survive. 

Tzi'o  Keys  to  Progress 

An  Australian  professor  happened 
/\  to  be  serving  as  a  guest  teacher 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
at  the  time  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  historic  decision 
against  racial  segregation  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  He  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  reactions  of  white  citizens 
throughout  the  state— and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  virtually  all  of 
them  divided  sharply  into  three 
groups,  on  an  age  basis. 

People  over  fifty  years  old,  he  dis- 
covered, almost  invariably  discussed 
the  decision  with  foreboding,  anger, 
and  fear;  they  felt  that  the  very  un- 
derpinning of  their  world  was  crum- 
bling. But  those  between  fifty  and 
twenty  years  old  heard  the  news  a 
good  deal  more  calmly,  and  in  many 
cases  with  guarded  symptoms  of  re- 
lief. The  Australian  got  the  impres- 
sion that  many  in  this  group  had 
been  troubled  in  their  consciences 


loi  a  long  time,  but  had  usually 
lacked  the  courage  to  speak  out 
against  segregation  in  the  lace  of 
Southern  tradition. 

Both  men  and  women  of  under 
twenty  years,  he  reported,  greeted 
the  decision  with  approval,  and  fre- 
quently with  outspoken  enthusiasm. 
They  felt  that  there  woidd  be  little 
trouble  in  integrating  the  Negro  and 
white  school  systems,  "if  the  older 
generation  will  give  the  students  a 
c  hanc  e  to  work  things  out." 

The  conclusion  that  the  overseas 
visitor  drew  from  all  this  was  that 
Thorstcin  Veblen  probably  was  right 
w  hen  he  remarked:  "Progress  hugely 
depends  on  just  two  thing:  dies  and 
I  unerals." 

An  even  more  optimistic  report  on 
£\_  what  is  happening  in  Southern 
education  comes  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  region— A rthur  I).  Morse's 
account  on  page  17  of  the  reception 
ol  Negro  students  into  a  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  college.  Mr.  Morse  is 
a  free-lance  journalist  who  has  writ- 
ten for  many  leading  magazines,  and 
who  is  widely  respected  for  his 
studies  of  educational  problems.  In 
1951  he  won  three  national  prizes, 
including  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award 
for  distinguished  public-service  jour- 
nalism, for  his  "Who's  Trying  to 
Ruin  Our  Schools?"  in  M(  Call's. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to 
assume  that  the  battle  for  racial  jus 
tice  in  our  school  systems  is  all  over 
except  for  the  mopping-up.  In  a 
number  of  Southern  states  the 
elderly  politicians  probably  will 
carry  on  guerrilla  delaying  actions 
for  several  years.  Moreover,  in  both 
North  and  South  the  more  or  less  in- 
formal segregation  of  Negroes  in 
their  own  residential  areas  may  me  an 
that  unmixed  s<  hools  will  persist  for 
a  long  time.  The  schools  cannot  be 
completely  integrated  until  the 
whole  pattern  of  home-ownership 
and  tenant  selection  changes— and 
this  in  turn  will  require  shifts  in 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
rules,  in  the  habits  of  real-estate  men 
and  lending  institutions,  and  in  the 
attitudes  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  individual  families.  At  bottom, 
the  problem  is  spiritual  rather  than 
legislative— and  the  speed  with  which 
it  is  solved  ma\  prove  to  be  a  meas 
ure  of  the  vitality  of  Christianity  in 
Amei  ica. 
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ALREADY  SOLD  TWO  ARTICLES 
HALFWAY  THROUGH  COURSE 

"As  1  cuter  the  last  half  of  my 
training,  I  know  I  have  gained 
in  knowledge  and  confidence 
far  more  than  the  tuition  price. 
Two  feature  articles  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Boston  Post  have 
been  accepted.  My  suggestion 
to  all  would-be  writer-,  is 
'Learn  to  write  the  right  way, 
through  X.I. A.' "—Mrs.  Mir- 
iam A.  Hayes.  Savannah 
Beach.  Ga. 


WHY  CA.VT 
YOU  WRITE? 

It's  much  simpler  than  you  think! 

CO  many  people  with  the  ''germ"  of  writ- 
^  ing  in  them  simply  can't  get  slatted. 
They  suffer  from  inertia.  Or  they  set  up 
imaginary  barriers  to  taking  the  first  step. 

Many  are  convinced  the  field  is  confined 
to  persons  gifted  with  a  genius  for  writing. 

Few  realize  that  t he  great  hulk  of  com- 
mercial writing  is  done  by  so-called  '"un- 
knowns." Not  only  do  these  thousands  of 
men  and  women  produce  most  of  the  fiction 
published,  but  countless  articles  on  busi- 
ness, hobbies,  sports,  human  interest  stories, 
travel,  local,  club  and  church  activities,  etc., 
as  well. 

Such  material  is  in  constant  demand. 
Every  week  thousands  of  checks  for  $25.  $50 
and  $100  po  out  to  writers  whose  latent  abil- 
ity was  perhaps  no  greater  than  yours. 

The  Practical  Method 

Newspaper  work  demonstrates  that  I  lie  way 
to  learn  to  write  is  by  writing!  Newspaper 
copy  desk  editors  waste  no  time  on  theories  or 
ancient  classics.  The  story  is  the  thing.  Every 
copy  "cub"  goes  through  t he  course  of  prac- 
tical criticism — training  that  turns  out  more 
successful  authors  than  any  other  experience. 

That  is  why  Newspaper  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica bases  its  writing  instruction  on  the  Copy 
Desk  Method.  It  starts  and  keeps  you  writing 
in  your  own  home,  on  your  own  time.  And 
upon  the  very  same  kind  of  actual  assign- 
ments given  daily  to  metropolitan  reporters. 
Thus  you  learn  by  doing,  not  by  studying 
the  individual  styles  of  model  authors. 

Each  week  your  work  is  analyzed  construc- 
tively by  practical  writers.  Gradually  they 
help  to  clarify  your  own  distinctive  style. 
Writing  soon  becomes  easy,  absorbing. 
Profitable,  too,  as  you  gain  the  "professional"' 
touch  that  gets  your  material  accepted  hv 
editors.  Above  all.  you  can  see  constant 
progress  week  by  week  as  your  faults  are 
corrected  and  your  writing  ability  grows. 

Have  You  Natural  Ability/ 

Our  FRIT  Writing  Aptitude  Test  will  reveal 
whether  or  not  you  have  natural  talent  for  writ- 
ing. It  will  analyze  your  powers  of  observation, 
your  imagination  and  dramatic  instinct.  You'li 
enjoy  taking  this  test.  There  is  no  cost  or  obliga- 
tion. Simply  mail  the  coupon  below ,  today. 
Newspaper  Institute  of  America.  One  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  (Founded  1925.) 

(Licensed  by  State  of  New  York) 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
One   Park  Ave. 
New   York  16,  N.  Y. 


Send  me.  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
I  Writing  Aptitude  lest  and  further  infor- 
|  mation  about  writing  for  profit  as  promised 
|  in  Harpers  Magazine,  September. 

I  Miss  ) 

•  Mrs.  }■  

J  Mr.  ) 

I  Address   

I 

I  City   Zone  .  . .  State  

I  (All  correspondence  confidential.  No  salesman 

•  will   call   on  you.) 

I  □  Check  here  if  Veteran.  17-P-59I 
I  ... 

Copyright  1953  Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
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SPANISH 


ALMOST  OVERNIGHTl 

ERE'S  the  easiest  way  to  learn  FRENCH.  SPANISH. 
1  1  Russian,  German,  Italian.  Japanese  or  Brazilian. 
Listen  to  KltEE  -  -  sided  non-breakable  record.  Let  your 
eyes  follow  words  In  FREE  sample  lesson.  Almost  at  onee 
e  chatting  In  a  new  language  with  a  perfect  accent! 
Thai  s  all  you  hear!  No  memorizing  needed.  Just  listen — 
inmate  It  s  that  easy!  Offer  may  end  soon.  Rush  25t  to 
help  rover  cost  of  special  packaging,  shipping.  State 
language  vou  want.  We'll  also  send  free  information  on 
full  Cortina  course.  No  obligation.  CORTINA  ACADEMY, 
Orpt  1889.  136  W.  52nd  St..  New  York  19. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

. .  short  paragraphs! 

You  .ion't  have  to  be  a  trained  author  to  make  money 
writing.  Hundreds  now  making  money  every  day  on 
short  paragraphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and 
how  to  sell;  and  supply  big  list  of  editors  w  ho  buy  from 
beginners.  Lots  of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  cash 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell, 
righl  away.  Send  for  free  facts.  BENSON  BARRETT, 
1751  Morse  Ave.,  Dept.  77-K,  Chicago  26,  III. 


CHANGING  YOUR  ADDRESS? 

Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  fnr  a  few 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive  every 
issue  of  Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us  of 
a  change  of  address  please  indicate  both  the  old 
ind  new  address.  Please  allow  eight  weeks  fur  effect- 
ing this  change.   Address  all  correspondence  to: 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rd  St.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Coming  in  October 

in  Harper's  Magazine —  i 

The  Passionate  State  of  Mind 
by  Eric  11  offer 

The  extraordinar)  California 
longshoreman  who  dissected  The 
True  Believer  takes  up  the  psy- 
cholog)  of  individual  pride,  free- 
dom, initiative,  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

Communism  in  Italy 

by  Luigi  Barzini,  Jr. 

I  he  Italian  Communist  party  is 
•  •diring  perilously  close  to  victory, 
and  it-  leader.  Palmiro  Togliatti. 
today  ranks  as  the  second  most 
important  Communist  outside  of 
Russia. 

Missouri's   One-Family  Paper 
by  Carol  Lynn  Gilmer 

The  Lamar  Democrat  hreaks  al- 
most  every  known  rule  of  jour- 
nalism hut  i'  has  never  yet  gone 
in  the  r<d  and  it  is  th<-  oni\  small- 
town daily  to  draw  subscribers 
from  all  If,  states. 


•  ••Arthur  Moore,  whose  article 
about  the  businessmen  on  the  Eisen- 
hower team  appears  on  page  27,  is  a 
veteran  editor  and  writer  now  serv- 
ing on  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company's  Washington  staff.  He 
specializes  in  economic  and  political 
matters  as  they  affect  American  busi- 
i  iess. 

•  •  •Charles  Einstein  ("Covering  the 
World  Series,"  p.  33)  learned  his  sub- 
ject during  the  nine  years  that  he 
covered  the  Series  regularly  for  the 
International  News  Service.  Now  a 
free-lance  writer,  he  has  written 
stories,  articles,  and  serials  for  a  num- 
ber of  magazines.  His  first  novel, 
The  Bloody  Spur,  is  being  made  into 
a  motion  picture. 

•  ••"Snakes  and  Shillings"  (p.  50) 
continues  the  story  of  Gerald  M. 
Durrell's  adventures  collecting  zo- 
ological specimens  in  the  Cameroons 
of  West  Africa.  The  third  and  final 
installment  will  appear  in  October. 

•  •  'Several  years  ago  Leonard  Engel 

suggested  to  the  editors  of  Harper's 
that  shock  was  an  exciting  and  im- 
portant field  of  medical  research. 
The  result  is  "Shock:  The  Herald  of 
Death"  (page  57). 

Since  his  last  article  in  this  maga- 
zine, Mr.  Engel  has  won  a  George 
Polk  Memorial  Award,  and  is  cur- 
rently working  on  two  books:  a  book 
on  hormones,  which  he  is  writing, 
and  an  anthology  of  modern  science, 
which  he  is  editing. 

•  ••John  D.  Weaver's  funny  and 
poignant  stories  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  are  well  known  to  readers  of 
Harper's.  Mr.  Weaver,  who  has  lived 
in  many  regions  of  the  United  States 
—from  Washington,  1).  C,  to  Cali- 
[ornia— and  written  stories  and 
novels  about  the  common  people  in 
them,  turns  in  "A  Soft  Answer"  (p. 
64)  to  the  Italian  countryside.  The 
new  story  is  one  result  of  an  ex- 
tended visit  to  Europe,  where  Mr. 
Weaver  has  been  traveling  with  his 
family  since  last  September. 

•••The  readei  of  Dan  Wickenden's 
novels  can  hardly  escape  wondering, 
on  reading  Mr.  Wickenden's  "Doo- 
(II  ing  in  Three  Dimensions"  (p.  73), 
just  what  point  in  his  novel-in-prog- 
■ss    Mr.   Wickenden   had  reached 


when  he  began  to  build  his  first 
mobile.  In  any  case,  the  article  is  a 
sterling  illustration  of  the  lengths  to 
which  writers  will  sometimes  go  to 
keep  themselves  from  writing,  and  a 
form  of  sublimation  which  the  psy- 
choanalysts with  whom  Malcolm 
Cozvley  ("Psychoanalysts  and  Writ- 
ers," p.  87)  is  concerned,  do  not  seem 
to  have  taken  into  account.  The 
Wickenden  article  is  hereby  recom- 
mended to  the  analysts  for  their 
further  study. 

Mr.  Wickenden  is  the  author  of 
five  novels,  the  most  recent  of  which, 
The  Red  Carpet,  was  published  by 
William  Morrow  in  1952. 

Mr.  Cowley's  pointed  dissection  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  dissectors  of 
writers  and  writing  is  part  of  his  new 
book,  The  Literary  Situation,  which 
Viking  will  publish  next  month. 
Harper's  has  already  published  an- 
other section  of  the  book,  "A  Tidy 
Room  in  Bedlam,"  in  April  1953.  It 
seems  likely  even  from  these  samples 
that  The  Literary  Situation  may  do 
for  the  mid-century  generation  of 
American  writers  what  Mr.  Cowley's 
earlier  book,  Exile's  Return,  did  for 
the  expatriate  writers  of  the  1920s. 

•  ••"Troubled,  Frustrated—"  (p.  45) 
is  the  last  poem  Harper's  bought 
from  the  late  Leonard  Bacon,  the 
Pulitzer-prize-winning  American  poet 
who  died  this  past  January.  "Pater 
Familias,"  (p.  4b)  is  one  of  The  Love 
Letters  of  Phyllis  McGinley  which 
the  Viking  press  will  publish  later 
this  month.  "To  Eva  Descending  the 
Stair"  (p.  63)  is  the  second  poem  of 
Sylvia  Plath's  to  appear  in  these 
pages.  Miss  Plath  has  just  completed 
her  junior  year  at  Smith. 

Diplomatic  Crisis 

IN  spite  of  the  purges  and  politico 
battering,  our  Foreign  Service 
still  contains  men  of  character.  Ar 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  likes  tc 
tell  about  the  American  envoy  to  ; 
Middle  Eastern  country  which  r 
noted  for  its  subtlety,  corruption 
and  talent  for  diplomatic  intrigue 
After  he  had  been  there  about  si> 
months,  conducting  a  peculiarly  com 
plex  negotiation,  the  envoy  suddenf 
fired  off  this  cable  to  the  State  De 
partment: 

"Recall  me  immediately.  They  ar 
getting  close  to  my  price." 


HOME  STUDY 


Educate  Your  Child  at  Home 


Kindergarten  through  9th  grade 


9 


If  di*tMiu«'  f  nun  Hilinol ,  lnivcl  01  illnrs.s  him  i  pri  m  \  our 

child's  schooling,  give  htm  an  approved  education  in 
your  own  home  with  the  famous  Calvert  "School- 
ut-1  lome"Courses.  Lessons,  hooks,  supplies  provided. 
Complete,  easy-to-follow  instructions.  Guidance  by  Calvert 
teachers.  Used  by  moro  than  101), 000  children.  Start  any  time. 
48th  yr.  Catalog.  Give  child's  ago,  school  grade. 

CALVERT  SCHOOL;9aLTorseToyMd 


SPEC!  //.  SCHOOLS 


PERKINS  SCHOOL 

A  year  round  special  school  for  the  Scientific  Study  and 
Education  of  children  of  retarded  development.  Constant, 
sympathetic  supervision.  Individual  training.  5  home-like, 
attractive  hldgs.  30-acre  campus.  Summer  Session  in  Maine. 
Franklin  H.  Perkins.  M.D..  Dir..  Box  II.  Lancaster.  Mass. 


THE  BANCROFT  SCHOOL 

Specialized  Individual  training  for  the  unusual  or  re 
tarded  child.  All  school  subjects  and  advantages.  Recre- 
ation. Sports.  Social  training.   Understanding  home  life 
Medical  and  psychiatric  supervision.  Founded  1883.  Booklet 
Jenzia  C.  Cooley.  Prin..  Box  375.  Haddonfleld.  N.  J. 


FINE  &  APPLIED  ARTS 


RAY  -  VOGUE  SCHOOLS 

Fashion  Merchandising  with  Modeling.   Dress  Design. 
Fashion  Illustration.  Interior  Decoration.  Commercial  Art. 
Photography.  Individual  Training.  Coed  Attractive  residence 
for  girls  Killer  Oct.  4.  or  Nov.  1.  Write  Registrar.  Rm.  729. 
Ray-Vogue  Schools.  750  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  II 


HORIZONS  UNLIMITED 

A  child's  horizons  are  as  broad  as  the  op- 
portunity you  give  him. 

If  you  need  authoritative  and  impartial  sug- 
gestions about  schools  or  colleges,  we  can 
assist  you  as  we  have  thousands  of  parents, 
guardians,  and  students  for  over  50  years. 

This  coupon  is  for  your  convenience.  There 
are  no  fees  involved. 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


RIVERDALE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Founded  1907. 

John  H.  Jones,  Headmaster. 

Box  M,  Riverdale-on-Hudson, 


N.  Y.  C. 


ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  ACADEMY 

Fully  accredited  college  preparatory.  Toms  River,  N.  J. ; 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Naval  training.  Separate  Jr.  schools. 
Testing,  guidance  for  college  and  career,  remedial  reading. 
Sports,  hands.  Summer  camp  and  school.  Catalog. 

Adm.  Farragut  Academy.  Box  HZ,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Specialized  preparation  for  M.  I.  T.  and  other 
engineering  schools  and  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  Individ- 
ual attention  through  unique  "checking"  system.  Past  en- 
rollment 46  states.  48  countries  Catalog.  Fall  term  Sept.  27. 
R.  D.  Farnsworth,  Prin.,  537  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Timesaving  program  since  1926.  Classes  of  1  to  4  boys 
enable  the  individual  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  mass 
education.  Progress  geared  to  individual  abilities  and 
ambition.  College  candidates  save  a  year.  Summer  session. 


Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch.  Headmaster 


Newport,  R.  I. 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Thorough  college  preparation  in  warm,  dry, 
sunny  Arizona.  Grades  6-12.  Accredited.  CEB  Exams. 
Small  classes.  English  and  Western  riding.  Polo,  pack 
trips,  fishing.  Music.  Archaeology.  24th  year.  Catalog. 
Russell  Fairgrieve,  Saveno  Canyon,  Box  1791,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE  SHOOTERS 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PLAN- 
EACH  STUDENT  A  CLASS 

For  boys  with  educational 
problems  —  successful  college 
preparation  and  general  edu- 
cation. Our  tests  discover 
causes  of  difficulties  and  we 
( 1  l  devise  individualized  pro- 
gram to  overcome  difficulties ;  i'2)  make  up  lost 
time;  (3)  instill  confidence;  (4)  teach  effec- 
tively the  art  of  concentration  and  the  science 
of  study. 

Faculty  12;  Enrollment  30;  48  years'  experience 
Write    Edward   R.    Knight,    Ph.D.,  Headmaster 

OXFORD  ACADEMY 

Box  H-95,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


FORK  UNION  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Our  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  of  Study  has  increased  Honor 
Roll    50%.    Fullv    accredited.    UOTC    highest    rating.  16 
modern  bldgs..  2  gyms.  1'PPER  SCHOOL.  Grades  8-12; 
Separate  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  1-7.  For  Bklt.  &  catalog,  write 
Dr.  J.  C  Wicker,  Box  809.  Fork  Union.  Va. 


JUDSON  SCHOOL  IN  ARIZONA 

A  ranch  school  for  100  boys  6  to  18.  in  healthful,  warm, 
dry  climate.  Small  classes.  Accredited  to  all  colleges. 
Riding  A:  polo  included  in  tuition.  Tennis,  swimming, 
pack  trips,  fishing,  rodeos,  riflery,  music.  26th  yr.  Catalog 

H.  C  Wick  &  D.  M.  Ashley.  Box  E-1431,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

Notable  college  preparation  since  1804.   Excellent  dra- 
matics and  arts.  Separate  music  building.  All  sports  and  ac- 
tivities. Exceptional  riding.  Spacious  fireproof  residence  for 
grades  6-12.  Beautiful  country  campus  20  miles  from  N.T.C. 
Florence  Wolfe,  6  Norwood  Avenue,  Summit,  N.  J. 


RIVERDALE  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION  FOR  GIRLS 

Includes  Music,  Art.   Dramatics,  Dance,  Outdoor 
Athletics.   Affiliated  with  Riverdale  School  for  Boys. 
Jean  H.  Peters,  Admission  Officer 
Riverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York  71.    Phone  Kl  3-2800 


Boy  □        Girl  □ 

Entering  when?  

We  are  interested  in: 
Boarding  School  □ 
Large  or  small:   

Location: 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Present  Age   Grade. 


Day  School  □ 


Military  School  □ 
Approximate  total  cost: 


Other  important  Questions: 

1)  Co-education? 

2)  Child's  needs  and  interests? 

3)  Your  wants? 

4)  Church  preference? 

Name:  Telephone  #: 


Address:  

Send  inquiries  to:  Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement,  Harper's  Magazine,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York.  N.^Y. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  PROVIDENCE 

Advantageous  location.  Small  residence  unit.  Exceptional 
record  of  college  preparation  Modern  equipment  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  Conservative  costs.  Auspices  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Marion  S.  Cole.  Headmistress.  Box  M.  Providence.  R.  I. 


BROWNMOOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Boarding  School  grades  1-12.  College  preparatory  and 
general  courses.  Accredited.  Music.  Art.  All  sports, 
eastern  and  western  riding  Swimming  Catalogue  on 
request  to  Registrar. 

Marjorie  Whitcomb  Sail ie.  Headmistress.  Phoenix.  Arizona 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


HAMPSHIRE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

Coeducational.  Entering  ages  7-Ki.  Through  high  school. 
Year  around.  Summer  tutoring,  camping,  farming,  mechanics. 
Instruction  based  on  diagnostic  studies  Psychotherapy. 
1000  acres,  3  lakes,  mountains.  Henry  C.  Patey. 

Educational  and  Clinical  Psychologist.  East  Rindge.  N.  H. 


THE  OUT-OF-DOOR  SCHOOL 

Coed.  Kindergarten  through  0th  grade.  Day  and  hoard- 
ing. 6 -acre  campus  with  400  foot  private  beach  on  tin-  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Swimming,  sailing,  riding.  Strong  academic  pro- 
gram. Remedial  reading.  Limited  enrollment.  Est.  1924. 
T.   Dana   Hill.   Dir..   Rt.  4.   Box   190,  Sarasota,  Florida 


FENSTER  RANCH  SCHOOL  -  Tucson 

Accredited,  nationally  known  ranch  school  in  warm,  dry 
climate  excellent  for  asthma,  s  in  us  1 1  us.  Co-educational, 
grades  1  12  College  preparatory.  Outstanding  facilities  and 
staff.  Write  today  for  Folder  G. 

Fenster  Ranch  Schoul.  Tucson.  Arizona 


CATALOGUES 

All  directors  of  the  schools  listed  on  this  page  will  ho 
most  cooperative  about  sending  you  catalogues.  They  will 
also  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  you  personally  and 
to  have  you  see  the  school. 


AS  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  SEES  IT . . . 


frogress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAlM  ELECTRIC 


The  atom  will 
produce  power 
for  homes  in 
5  to  10  years 


Full-sized  plants  will  generate 
electricity  from  atomic  energy 
without  government  subsidy. 

Biggest  question  in  producing  electricity  with 
atomic  energy  has  not  been:  Can  it  be  done?— 
but:  How  can  it  be  done  economically  on  a  full- 
scale  basis  so  that  many  areas  and  many  people 
can  benefit? 

America  is  now  very  close  to  a  practical 
answer. 

We  already  know  the  kinds  of  plants  which 
will  be  feasible,  how  they  will  operate,  and  we 
can  estimate  what  their  expenses  will  be.  In  five 
years — certainly  within  ten — a  number  of  the 
will  be  operating  at  about  the  same  cost  as  thos 
using  coal.  They  will  be  privately  financed,  buil 
without  government  subsidy. 

Developing  the  right  fuel  element  is  still  a 
problem,  but  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
General  Electric  scientists  and  other  experts 
are  all  working  on  a  solution.  And  real  prog« 


ress  is  being  made. 


Protective  plastic  suit  enables  technician  to  work  safely. 
12,000  G-E  employees  are  assigned  to  atomic  projects. 


TURBINE -GENERATOR- 


Atomic  power  plant  of  type  developed  by  the  A.  E.  C 
Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Fissionable  materi 
serves  as  fuel  to  produce  steam  which  powers  turbin 
For  more  information  from  G.  E.'s  Atomic  Pow 
Study,  write  Dept.  E;  2-119,  Schenectady,  N.  Y; 


Harper's 

M  AGAlz  I  N  E 


Why  the  Businessmen  Are 
Leaving  Washington 


Arthur  Moore 


The  top  talent  from  the  business  world  is  pulling  out 
of  the  Eisenhower  team— for  five  compelling  reasons. 


There's  a  story  in  Washington  that  Eisen- 
hower offered  one  cabinet  post  to  twen- 
ty-three businessmen  before  lie  found 
one  who  would  accept.  To  have  a  long  life, 
this  story  does  not  have  to  be  true.  It  is  start- 
ing the  rounds  all  over  again,  with  the  origi- 
nal moral  but  a  new  twist. 

Key  men  among  Eisenhower's  original  ap- 
pointees have  been  resigning  over  the  past  six 
to  eight  months.  Others  are  merely  waiting 
their  turn.  The  time  has  come— as  it  must  to 
all  Presidents— to  recruit  replacements.  This  is 
turning  out  to  be  a  painful  process. 

Hopes  were  high  on  Take-Over  Dav  in 
January  1953,  that  Eisenhower  was  going  to 
solve  the  ancient  problem  of  Presidents— get- 
ting, and  keeping,  good  men  in  government. 
Some  of  the  most  famous  names  in  industry 
and  finance  had  answered  his  call  to  deliver 
on  the  promises  of  the  Great  Crusade.  Now- 
later  by  eighteen  months,  as  I  write,  by  some 
twenty  major%  resignations,  six  Congressional 
investigations,  and  one  beat  up  legislative 
program— things  are  different.  Businessmen 
who  thought  they  disliked  government  service 


because  Democrats  were  in  charge,  have 
changed  their  minds.  They  don't  like  it  under 
the  Republicans,  either. 

They  are  leaving  for  many  reasons.  Some 
stem  from  the  nature  of  government,  and 
some  from  the  nature  of  businessmen.  Here 
are  the  ones  which  have  been  working  most 
powerfully: 

(1)  They  don't  like  politics,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  addition,  they  are  dismayed— some 
are  frankly  frightened— by  the  vicious  infight- 
ing of  the  past  six  months.  They  don't  mean 
with  Democrats.  They  mean  with  Repub- 
licans, mostly  McCarthy. 

(2)  They  are  disappointed  with  what  they 
can  accomplish,  particularly  about  cutting 
down  the  size  and  cost  of  government. 

(3)  They  agreed  to  come  lor  a  limited  time 
and  demand  to  be  released. 

(4)  They  are  pinched  for  money. 

(5)  They  now  and  then  disagree  with  basic 
policies  of  the  Administration. 

Before  examining  these  reasons  more  close- 
ly, it  should  be  made  plain  that  Eisenhower 
is  not  the  victim  of  a  mass  desertion.  He  has 
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hundred  jobs  out  of  twelve 
lis  disposal.  But  most  of  the  eight 
ue  party  faithful.  You  couldn't  drive 

Hie  typical  Eisenhower  businessman  ad- 
ministrator is  quite  another  article.  He  does 
not  ask  for  a  job.  He  has  to  be  dragged  to  it. 
from  big  and  successful  undertakings  of  his 
own.  On  inauguration  day,  Eisenhower  had 
onl)  about  twenty-five  men  of  this  caliber  at 
his  side.  The  total  probably  never  reached  a 
hundred,  though  if  you  include  business  law- 
yers this  might  be  increased.  There  are  more 
businessmen  of  the  bona  fide  Eisenhower 
stamp  in  a  single  industrial  city  like  Toledo 
than  in  the  entire  federal  government. 

Their  importance  does  not  lie  in  numbers. 
It  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  established  the 
tone  of  the  entire  Administration,  and  gave  it 
a  working  philosophy.  White  House  aides, 
stung  by  the  mass  desertion  stories,  like  to 
point  out  that  the  resignations  are  few  com- 
pared to  the  total  of  Presidential  appoint- 
ments. True  enough— but  they  miss  the  vital 
point:  Considering  the  relatively  few  typical 
Eisenhower  businessmen  involved,  the  num- 
ber already  gone  is  substantial.  And  the  task 
of  replacing  them  with  men  of  like  quality  is 
a  growing  concern. 

"That  Dirty  Business" 

Occasionally  you  find  businessmen  who 
like  politics— Arthur  Summerfield  and 
Douglas  McKay,  in  the  cabinet,  for 
example.  But  these  particular  men  are  not  in- 
dustrial empire  builders  or  financiers;  they 
used  to  be  automobile  dealers  and  are  there- 
fore just  a  bit  removed  from  the  Eisenhower 
ideal.  Ehe  typical  Eisenhower  businessman 
disti  nsts  and  dislikes  politics  by  second  na- 
ture: this  includes  what  they  have  seen  of 
politics  the  past  few  months. 

For  this,  they  do  not  hold  Eisenhower  per- 
sonally responsible.  They  feel  that  he,  too,  is 
a  victim  ol  something  distasteful  which  they 
all  would  shun  if  they  could.  Yet  they  are 
shocked  and  pained  by  what  happened  to 
three  businessmen  who  took  jobs  in  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Eor  example.  Robert  Ten  Broeck  Stevens, 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Businessmen  are  of 
two  minds  about  him.  They  are  irritated  be- 
cause he  made   nistakes  early  in  his  quarrel 


with  McCarthy.  They  resent  the  fact  that 
Stevens— a  member  of  their  own  circle— em- 
broiled the  Administration  in  a  crisis  with  the 
Wisconsin  Communist-hunter  at  all.  They 
don't  think  that  was  smart,  and  few  of  them 
are  good  enough  constitutionalists  to  believe 
it  was  necessary. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  them  are  irri- 
f\  tated  with  the  Administration  for  not 
/  %  quickly  rescuing  Stevens  once  the  fight- 
ing started.  They  see  him  as  a  man  matched 
out  of  his  class.  The  security  of  a  family  tex- 
tile business  is  not  good  training  for  an  alley 
fight.  They  feel  that,  once  the  first  blow  had 
been  struck,  the  Administration  should  have 
put  a  blackjack  in  Bob  Stevens'  hand— and 
showed  him  how  to  use  it. 

Both  of  these  feelings  boiled  up  when  the 
Business  Advisory  Council  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  met  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia, 
during  Stevens'  eleven-day  ordeal  on  the  wit- 
ness stand.  This  group  has  long  been  a  source 
of  high-level  manpower  for  government.  From 
its  ranks,  the  present  Administration  sum- 
moned Charles  E.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; George  Humphrey,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  and  Walter  Williams,  EInder  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Stevens  himself  was  once 
chairman  of  the  council. 

Sidney  Weinberg,  senior  partner  of  Gold- 
man Sachs  and  Company,  New  York  invest- 
ment house,  put  the  case  bluntly  for  those 
who  felt  Stevens  had  been  mistreated  by  the 
Administration.  He  told  Charles  E.  Egan  of 
the  New  York  Times:  "Every  member  of  this 
council  considers  the  position  into  which  Mr. 
Stevens  has  been  put,  as  outrageous."  And 
a^ain:  "This  crucifixion  of  Bob  offended 
everyone  here." 

Mr.  Egan  went  on  to  describe  the  council 
members  as  "disappointed  and  angry  men," 
who  thought  the  Administration  treated  Ste- 
vens shabbily  by  not  coming  more  strongly  to 
his  defense  early  in  the  quarrel.  This  was  one 
side— and  the  side  that  was  made  public.  But 
in  private  conversations,  they  said  Stevens 
should  never  have  gotten  himself  involved. 

Two  weeks  later,  Republican  Prescott  Bush, 
Senator  from  Connecticut— himself  a  business- 
man and  often  a  spokesman  for  the  business 
point  of  view— drew  the  obvious  moral,  as  far 
as  the  Administration  is  concerned;  "The  ex- 
perience [Stevens]  has  had  will,  in  my  judg- 
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ment,  make  it  difficult  for  government  to 
enlist  foi  service  nun  ol  talent,  proven  in  the 
pi i ifessii >ns  ,ii)d  business." 

H.  Si  i  1 1 \  t •  Hensel's  experience  poses  a  dif- 
Eerent  warning.  One  of  the  first  things  Eisen- 
howei  di<l  after  taking  office  was  sign  an  order 
placing  a  new  and  powerful  weapon  in  Mc- 
Carthy's hands— access  to  individual  income- 
tax  returns.  Hiis  was  aimed  at  people  sus- 
pected of  victimizing  the  government  under 
the  Democrats.  It  Hew  hack  and  hit  Hensel— 
a  Republican  and  a  key  Eisenhower  ap- 
point<  e. 

!  o  the  business  mind,  this  affair  had  a 
nightmarish  quality.  Hensel  seemed  far  from 
the  McCarthy  battlefront  as  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retar\  oi  Defense.  Suddenly  he  was  under  the 
heaviest  kind  of  fire— accused  ol  having  im- 
properly profited  from  a  ship  supply  company 
while  a  wartime  naval  procurement  officer. 

To  give  tins  charge  some  substance.  Mc- 
Carthy cited  figures  which  obviously  came 
from  income-tax  returns.  He  claimed  that  the 
Army's  entire  set  of  charges  against  himself 
and  his  staff  was  instigated  by  Hensel  to  try 
to  block  an  investigation  of  Hensel's  own 
affairs. 

Hensel  denied  any  wrong-doing,  explicitly 
accused  McCarthy  of  having  uttered  a  "mali- 
cious lie,"  and  challenged  him  to  repeat  the 
charges  without  Senatorial  immunity.  Use  of 
income-tax  information  in  this  case  shocked 
the  businessmen  who  run  the  Treasury  De- 
partment: they  were  quick  to  put  the  blame 
on  what  they  dislike  so  heartily— "that  dirty 
business,  politics."  To  businessmen  in  general, 
it  proved  that  in  the  kind  of  war  McCarthy 
fights  there  are  no  none ombatants. 

Politics— IV itliout  McCarthy 

Guy  T.  O.  Hollvday's  dismissal  from  the 
Eisenhower  team  is  an  even  more 
pointed  lesson.  Nobody  is  sure  just 
why  this  mortgage  banker  and  real-estate  ex- 
pert was  fired  as  commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  There  were  scandals, 
but  nobody  accused  Hollyday  of  having  any 
part  in  them.  One  theory  is  that  he  was  sacri- 
ficed by  the  White  House  to  take  the  headlines 
away  from  a  Congressional  committee,  which 
the  following  day  announced  its  own  inquiry. 
Some  housing  authorities  in  Washington  be- 
lieve it  was  a  case  of  the  famous  Eisenhower 


temper  coming  to  a  quick  boil,  accompanied 
by  a  demand  that  someone  high-up  be  fired. 

Hollyday  was  preparing  to  go  to  a  cocktail 
party  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  at  5:30  P.m. 
April  11',  when  the  phone  rang.  It  was  some- 
one in  the  White  House— Sherman  Adams,  the 
President's  chief  of  staff,  by  all  accounts, 
though  Hollyday  has  never  verified  this.  He 
was  told  to  put  his  resignation  in  the  mail  that 
night.  When  he  got  to  the  party  an  hour  later, 
guests  told  him.  "We  just  heard  on  the  radio 
your  resignation  has  been  accepted  at  the 
White  House."  At  that  time,  it  had  still  not 
been  written. 

Direc  tors  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America— a  group  Hollyday  once 
headed  as  president— flared  up  with  a  temper 
display  of  their  own  a  few  days  later.  They 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  the  "unwise 
and  unjust"  treatment  given  Hollydav. 

A  fter  staving  in  Washington  long  enough 
f\  to  tell  inquiring  Senators  that  lie  was 
/  ^  dismissed  without  being  asked  to  give 
his  side  of  the  story,  Hollyday  quietly  went 
back  to  his  home  in  Baltimore.  There  the 
Title  Guarantee  Company,  which  he  had 
headed  before  resigning  to  join  Eisenhower, 
promptly  elected  him  chairman  of  the  board. 
A  company  announcement  went  to  some  pains 
to  point  out  that  Hollyday  had  never  resigned 
various  positions  of  public  trust,  such  as  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
Marvland-Delaware.  His  friends  began  plan- 
ning a  testimonial  banquet,  and  businessmen 
all  oxer  the  country  were  asked  to  make  con- 
tributions to  a  "Guy  Hollyday  Fund"  which 
would  be  used  to  further  one  of  his  personal 
interests,  the  eradication  of  slums. 

The  crusade  was  oxer  lor  Guy  Hollyday, 
but  not  his  admiration  for  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower. He  announced  he  would  change  his 
party  registration  from  Democrat  to  Republi- 
can to  show  there  were  no  hard  feelings. 

During  the  campaign.  Fisenhower  prom- 
ised to  enlist  the  best  business  brains  in 
the  country  to  trim  down  the  si/e  ol  gov- 
ernment. For  the  kind  of  man  he  had  in 
mind,  the  job— he  said— would  not  be  hard. 
They'd  know  how  to  effec  t  what  business  likes 
to  call  "management  economies"— savings 
based  on  eflieient  operation,  rather  than  the 
c  hopping  oil  ol  whole  programs.  Many  who 
voted  for  Eisenhower  dreamed  of  billions 
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i  a tive  genius  alone.  Some  of 
,  earliest  appointees  shared  this 
i<  \  mii  rendered  it  alter  six  months 

No  man  came  to  Washington  with  higher 
hopes  than  Joseph  E.  Dodge,  the  man 
pic  ked  to  be  director  of  the  budget. 
This  Detroit  hanker  became  the  leader  and 
chief  spokesman  for  the  management  econ- 
omies school.  They  were  going  to  re-make 
government  with  a  sharp  pencil.  Dodge  did 
make  substantial  savings.  But  he  quit  with 
the  budget  still  in  the  red. 

Dodge  told  what  happened  in  an  appear- 
ance before  the  Detroit  Economics  Club  last 
October.  He  explained  that  government  as- 
sistance  to  "special  areas  of  interest"  was 
written  into  the  law  and  could  not  be  side- 
tracked. He  referred  to  "particular  groups" 
and  read  figures  indicating  he  might  have  had 
veterans  and  farmers  in  mind,  among  others, 
lit  cited  the  importance  ol  what  he  called 
"negotiations  with  the  public."  This,  pre- 
sumably, was  his  way  of  acknowledging  that 
political  decisions— after  all— are  as  firmly  a 
part  of  the  federal  budget  as  dollar  signs. 

Moreover,  there  is  always  some  waste  in 
any  big  operation,  public  or  private;  students 
of  administration  have  a  rule  of  thumb  that 
puts  it  at  about  2  per  cent,  whether  it  is  the 
federal  government  or  General  Motors.  Really 
big  reductions  can  only  come  from  dropping 
products  or  services.  The  biggest  economy 
during  Dodge's  regime  came  by  reducing  the 
projec  ted  size  of  the  Army  from  twenty  to 
seventeen  divisions.  When  it  came  to  going 
further,  and  saving  money  by  eliminating  spe- 
cial  services  to  veterans  or  farmers,  Dodge 
found  Congress  had  already  said:  "Leave  this 
alone."  He  summed  up  by  confessing:  "Man- 
agement economies  alone  will  not  suffice." 

A  few  months  later,  Dodge  left  Washington. 
His  explanation  to  friends  was  that  he  was 
tired  ol  government  service.  He  had,  indeed, 
spent  something  like  ten  of  the  preceding  thir- 
teen years  in  and  out  of  government,  most  of 
this  time  as  an  occupation  official  in  Germany 
and  Japan.  It  was  no  secret  that  he  wanted 
desperately  to  report  a  balanced  budget  for 
fiscal  H the  one  delivered  to  Congress  for 
action  last  January.  But  he  missed  by  almost 
three  billion  dollars. 

Even  more  disc  ouraging,  the  business  down- 
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turn  at  home  and  Communist  gains  in  south- 
east Asia  threatened  to  cause  even  a  bigger 
deficit.  In  this  atmosphere,  Dodge  suddenly 
became  so  weary  of  government  that  he  went 
back  to  Detroit  and  to  his  bank  job. 

The  compromises  and  the  half-measures 
which  are  typical  of  government  come  hard  to 
Eisenhower's  businessmen.  Their  confused 
lines  of  authority,  their  necessary  dependence 
on  hold-over  career  people,  their  inability  to 
deal  with  Congressmen  as  they  deal  with  fel- 
low businessmen— all  this  becomes  a  frustrat- 
ing burden.  They  realize  now  that  they 
counted  too  heavily  on  the  management  econ- 
omies idea.  It's  one  of  the  reasons  they  are 
beginning  to  advise  friends:  "Stay  awray  from 
Washington." 

One-year  Republicans 

The  businessman  who  left  his  own  affairs 
for  a  limited  time  to  take  on  a  govern- 
ment job  became  familiar  under  the 
Democrats.  But  he  was  a  minor  source  of 
manpower.  Under  the  Republicans  he  plays 
a  major  role:  at  times,  it  seems,  a  dominant 
one.  The  "temporary  assignment"  is  far  and 
away  the  favorite  public  explanation  for  quit- 
ting. Often  it  is  used  to  gloss  over  other,  and 
more  compelling  reasons.  Where  it  exists  in 
its  purest  form— as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Roger 
M.  Kycs— it  highlights  one  of  the  particular 
replacement  problems  faced  by  Eisenhower. 

Kyes  did  not  even  move  his  family  to  Wash- 
ington when  he  became  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense.  He  left  Detroit,  where  he  was  a  ris- 
ing General  Motors  vice  president,  with  the 
announced  intention  of  installing  "business 
methods"  in  the  Pentagon.  That  was  to  be 
all.  He  did  change  the  Pentagon's  table  of 
organization,  and  he  did  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
man  who  had  no  intention  of  staying  around 
once  the  required  number  of  heads  had  been 
knocked  together.  He  is  still  young— forty- 
seven— with  a  fortune  to  make  and  the  honors 
of  supreme  command  in  business  still  to  be 
Avon.  All  this  is  typical  of  the  one-year  admin- 
istrator: a  man  whose  heart  frankly  lies  else- 
where, whose  chief  purpose  in  life  is  to  return 
to  an  interrupted  career. 

Donold  B.  Lourie  mentioned  a  one-year 
agreement  when  he  resigned  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  So  did  Kenton  R.  Cravens,  when 
he  stepped  out  as  RFC  administrator.  After 
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sixteen  months,  Ralph  A.  Tudor.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  said  he  had  overstayed, 
and  resigned  to  go  back  to  his  engineering 
firm.  Friends  of  C.  D.  Jackson,  who  quit  as 
spec  ial  cold  war  adviser,  said  he  had  never 
intended  to  remain. 

In  considerable-  measure,  this  attitude  stems 
from  the  "clean  up  the  mess"  theme  of  the 
campaign.  A  quick,  hard  sc  rubbing-out  of 
government  sounded  attractive,  where  stick- 
ing on  the  job.  grubbing  along  day  alter  day, 
did  not.  Now  the  grubbing  days  are  here. 
Eisenhower  finds  himself  deprived  of  a  talking 
point  which  eighteen  months  ago  worked  won- 
ders on  reluctant  businessmen. 

By  the  standards  ol  top  businessmen,  only 
a  man  born  to  inherited  wealth— like  Bob 
Stevens— or  with  a  fortune  already  secure 
—like  Charles  E.  Wilson— can  afford  to 
work  for  government  indefinitely.  What  hap- 
pens is  that  a  businessman  gives  up  his  SI  00,- 
000  salary,  but  not  his  life  insurance  program, 
his  three  country  clubs,  or  even  his  charities. 
His  standard  of  living— like  anyone's— becomes 
a  fairly  rigid  thing,  to  be  lowered  only  at  some 
pain. 

Lourie  typifies  the  money  troubles  of  Eisen- 
hower's businessmen.  He  gave  up  one  of  the 
country's  top  salaries  as  president  of  Quaker 
Oats  to  take  his  SI 7.500  job  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  and  Mrs.  Lourie  rented  a 
$500-a-month  house  in  the  Georgetown  sec- 
tion, and  entertained  in  the  glossiest  tradition 
of  the  State  Department.  From  the  beginning, 
though,  Mrs.  Lourie  got  along  with  one  nine- 
to-six  maid,  five  days  a  week.  When  they 
entertained,  they  hired  extra  help. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  they  had 
moved  into  an  apartment,  reduced 
household  help  to  a  cleaning  woman 
once  a  week,  and  cut  entertaining  to  the  bare 
necessities.  Mrs.  Lourie  was  even  making  some 
of  her  own  clothes  by  the  time  she  confided  to 
friends  that  they  were  going  back  to  Chicago. 
She  gave  money  as  the  big  reason.  But  she  also 
pointed  out:  "The  presidency  of  Quaker  Oats 
is  not  going  to  lie  around  forever."  This  sense 
of  being  on  the  sidelines  while  one's  real 
career  slips  away,  is  severe  these  days. 

Money  troubles  run  dow  n  to  the  second  and 
third  echelons.  Here  salaries  sometimes  equal 
or  exceed  what  officials  had  earned  in  private 
life.  But  travel,  particularly  for  the  State  De- 


partment, has  emptied  their  private  bank 
accounts.  One  man  figured  the  government 
allowance  of  $9  to  SI 2  a  day  for  expenses 
failed  by  some  3300  each  trip  to  meet  his  out- 
of-pocket  costs.  He  made  eight  trips  in  a  year 
—and  had  to  borrow  to  pay  income  taxes.  One 
State  Department  aide  was  allow  ed  $200  lor  a 
four  weeks'  stay  in  Berlin:  a  corporation  he- 
had  previously  worked  for  allowed  him  that 
much  for  four  days. 

The  Disinherited 

By  and  large.  Eisenhower's  appointees 
turned  out  to  be  true  heirs  of  his 
middle-of-the-road  philosophy.  As  a 
result,  resignations  over  policy— the  classic 
reason  for  leaving  high-level  government  jobs 
—have  been  notably  few. 

Eisenhower's  risk,  of  course,  was  from  the 
far  right— from  men  who  would  insist  on  junk- 
ing New  Deal  programs,  instead  of  merely 
trimming  or  remodeling  them.  A  few  un- 
yielding right-wing  extremists  did  get  into 
the  Administration.  They  found  themselves 
among  the  politically  disinherited. 

Craig  Sheaffer  resigned  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  of  Commerce  over  policy.  He  wanted  to 
fire  Dr.  Allen  V.  Astin  as  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  He  was  over-ruled.  But  his  dif- 
ferences were  deeper.  Of  all  the  original  team 
of  businessmen  administrators,  he  was  prob- 
ably farthest  to  the  right.  He  disagreed  with 
the  Administration  across  a  wide  front,  from 
social  security  to  foreign  trade.  He  felt  out  of 
place,  and  said  as  much.  So  he  went  back  to 
Iowa,  and  the  Sheaffer  Pen  Company. 

Clarence  Manion,  first  chairman  of  the 
President's  commission  to  study  state-federal 
relations,  was  in  the  same  category— except  he 
didn't  feel  out  of  place.  He  felt  perfectly  at 
home,  and  started  out  to  change  the  Adminis- 
tration's thinking  where  he  thought  it  was 
wrong.  He  was  finally  fired  by  a  telephone 
call  from  the  White  House.  There  were  sev- 
eral contributing  factors.  He  was  making- 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  Bricker  amendment 
long  after  Eisenhower  had  decided  to  fight  it. 
He  had  been  free  ly  expressing  conc  lusions  on 
matters  he  was  supposed  to  have  under  study. 
The  commission  he  headed  was  making  a  slow 
—almost  an  imperceptible— start .  His  depar- 
ture lor  South  Bend  freed  the-  Administration 
of  a  consistently  discordant  voice. 
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Policy  disputes  of  a  different  nature  con- 
uted   to  Secretary   Ezra   Taft  Benson's 

mbles  in  the  Agriculture  Department.  He 
has  lost  more  top  aides  than  any  man  in 
\\  ashington— almost  a  complete  staff  in  the 
s<  i  ond  and  third  levels  w  here  policy  is  formu- 
lated. His  fanatical  devotion  to  lower  price 
supports  was  a  root  cause,  though  a  high 
pressure  effort  to  Republicani/.e  some  of  the 
department's  field  agencies  probably  con- 
tributed. 

In  general,  however,  there  has  been  an  im- 
pressive outward  show  of  unity.  Take  the 
cabinet.  The  original  eight  millionaires  and 
a  plumber  is  intact  except  for  the  plumber— 
whose  departure  caused  the  millionaires  no 
pain,  and  established  no  pattern.  Martin  P. 
Durkin  wa  nt  back  to  the  plumbers'  union  be- 
cause of  a  Taft-Hartley  policy  dispute.  On 
every  other  issue,  the  top  administrators  have 
managed  to  close  ranks.  This  does  not  mean 
they  have  agreed  with  all  parts  of  the  Eisen- 
hower program.  It  does  mean  that  they  have 
been  willing  to  subdue  their  own  more  violent 
com  actions. 

Wanted:  Young  Conservatives 

How  are  the  second-round  appointments 
shaping  up?  There  have  been  a  few 
notable  ones:  Clarence  Francis  of 
General  Foods  to  the  President's  staff:  Meyer 
Restnbaum  of  Hart  Schaffner  &:  Marx  to  head 
the  state-federal  commission.  In  other  cases, 
qualified  assistants  have  been  moved  up,  such 
as  Roland  Hughes,  formerly  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  to  be  budget  director. 


But  in  general,  what  has  been  true  through 
our  political  history  will  probably  be  true  of 
1  isenhower.  His  strongest  team  will  be  the 
one  he  fielded  opening  day.  An  increasing 
number  of  retired  businessmen  will  join  up, 
assistants  of  doubtful  capacity  will  be  pro- 
moted, defeated  governors  and  former  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  summoned  from 
obscurity— the  surest  sign  that  the  stream 
Eisenhower  counted  on  is  drying  up. 

In  this  erosion  of  talent.  Eisenhower  is  at  a 
particular  disadvantage.  He  needs  a  reservoir 
of  dedicated  young  Republicans  anxious  to 
implement  a  conservative  philosophy  bv  mak- 
ing a  career  of  public  service.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt had  such  a  reservoir  to  serve  his  program. 
But  in  the  current  atmosphere,  it  is  not 
fashionable  to  admit  that  one  likes  govern- 
ment  service  or  would  consider  making  it  a 
career.  It  is  something  some  of  Eisenhower's 
closest  advisers  recognize,  and  worry  about. 

Where  will  thev  find  their  own  voting,  con- 
servative,  Republican  versions  of  men  like 
Gordon  Clapp?  Even  Eisenhower,  though  he 
did  not  re-appoint  Clapp  to  his  TVA  post, 
joined  in  the  general  applause  for  his  record 
in  the  public  service.  He  joined  TVA  when 
he  was  twenty-seven,  spent  twenty-one  years 
there,  rose  to  be  its  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer, and  now  has  been  hired  by  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  is  a  government  professional— 
not  a  businessman  reluctantly  performing  an 
unwelcomed  task  for  a  few  months.  If  there 
are  any  young  Gordon  Clapps  starting  in  now 
with  the  first  Republican  Administration  in 
twenty  years.  Eisenhower's  personnel  advisers 
would  like  to  know  where  they  are. 


Reach  for  That  Perfumed  Water 

The  remarkable  research  made  by  M.  Bouisson  upon  the  danger  of 
smoking  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Paris, 
and  has  been  rewarded  with  high  praise.  Cancer  in  the  mouth  M.  Bouisson 
dec  laics  to  have  grown  so  frequent  from  the  use  of  tobacco  that  it  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  dreaded  diseases  in  the  hospitals:  and  at  Montpelier, 
where  M.  Bouisson  resides,  the  operation  of  its  extraction  forms  the  prin- 
cipal practice  of  the  surgeons  there. 

In  individuals  of  the  humbler  classes  who  smoke  short  pipes  and  tobacco 
ol  inferior  quality,  the  disease  is  more  frequent  than  with  the  rich  who 
smoke  cigars  or  long  pipes.  It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  constant  application  of  heat  to  the  lips  than  to  the  inhaling 
nicotine,  that  the  disease  is  generated.  With  the  Orientals,  who  are 
to  maintain  the  coolness  of  the  mouthpiece  by  the  transmission  of 
moke  through  perfumed  water,  the  disease  is  unknown. 

—Scientific  American,  October  29,  1859. 


Jf!s  a  reporters'  rite  .  .  .  something  like  the  Feast 
of  Bacchus  hlcyided  with  a  political  convention  .  .  . 
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Charles  Einstein 


Draivinss  bv  Leo  Hersh  field 


T x  is  comforting  in  these  troubled  times  to 
believe  that  the  pen  is  still  mightier  than 
the  sword— and  no  greater  custodians  of 
this  conviction  can  be  found  than  the  baseball 
writers  of  the  United  States.  Outside  of  a  po- 
litical convention,  no  week-long  event  in 
America  can  command  the  news  space  devoted 
to  baseball's  big  show,  the  world  series.  And 
from  the  reporters*  typewriters  during  the 
series,  there  flows  an  unbelievable  plethora  of 
fact  and  fancv— and  an  occasional  wild  sur- 
mise, such  as  the  bulletin  transmitted  several 
years  ago  which  asserted  that  the  national  an- 
them had  been  sung  just  before  the  game  by 
Pollv  Adler. 

The  baseball  writer  is  permitted  an  edito- 
rial slanting  of  the  news  unmatched  outside 
the  Daily  Worker.  His  writings  have  helped 
drive  plavers  to  phvsical  violence,  managers  to 
nervous  breakdowns,  and  Happv  Chandler  to 
his  old  Kentuckv  home.  During  the  world 
series,  the  writer  eats  six  times  a  daw  thrice  on 
his  paper  s  expense  account  and  thrice  more 
at  the  abundant  free  load  set  out  in  some 
swank  hotel  ballroom  bv  the  host  team.  W  ith 


his  felloAvs.  he  drinks  enough  free  whisky  to 
float  the  Gripsholm.  He  becomes  an  oracle  in 
the  grand  stvle  in  predicting  the  outcome  of 
the  series— an  an  that  flourishes  despite  a 
temporary  setback  in  1945  when  a  Chicago 
writer  named  Warren  Brown  was  asked  his 
studied  opinion  as  to  the  probable  winner  of 
that  year  s  contest  between  the  Cubs  and  the 
Tigers.  He  replied,  after  due  deliberation, 
"Neither."" 

In  that  same  series,  the  bv-line  of  not  only 
every  writer  there,  but  of  practical lv  every 
plaver  as  well,  broke  into  print.  This  ghostly 
business  was  vividly  •  pinpointed  s<>me  years 
later  bv  Eddie  Waitkus,  who  at  the  time  was 
playing  first  base  for  the  Phillies  in  the  world 
series  against  the  Yankees.  The  Phillies  hav- 
ing lost  the  first  three  games.  Waitkus  was 
asked  what  the  trouble  was. 

"  Nothing  s  wrong  with  me.""  he  responded, 
'but  my  writer's  in  a  hell  of  a  slump." 

In  addition  to  ghosting  for  the  players,  the 
writers  not  infrequently  spook  for  one  an- 
other. Several  years  ago.  one  author  was  dis- 
covered under  a  table  at  a  free  load,  unable  to 
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ttcr  to  move.  The  task 
s  tegular  column  fell  to  two 
who  each  wnxc  one  page  without 
tig  the  other.  John  P.  Carmichael  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Nexus,  who  tells  the  story, 
recalls  that  for  some  uncanny  reason  the  two 
pages  do\  etailed  beautifully.  On  another  occa- 
sion, a  number  of  writers  took  turns  writing 
a  daily  column  for  a  comatose  comrade,  who 
subsequently  received  a  telegram  from  his 
editor  congratulating  him  on  his  ability  to 
change  style  and  approach  from  day  to  day. 
Yet  another  writer  had  his  telegraph  operator 
compose  his  stories  lor  him,  then  bawled  him 
out  lor  his  lack  of  writing  ability. 


.  .  .  under  a  table  at  a  free  load  .  .  . 


\s  ghost-writers,  the  literary  experts  cover- 
ing the  series  must  guard  against  any  number 
ol  pitfalls.  A  player  who  has  not  specifically 
sold  the  rights  to  the  use  of  his  by-line  may 
obje<  t  w  hen  he  finds  it  being  used  anyway.  A 
typi<  al  finesse.  mu<  h  in  vogue  with  two  of  the 
wire  sei  vie  es,  is  to  use-  t  he  player's  by-line  with 

the  appendage,  "As  Told  to  ."  If  it  is 

deemed  necessary  to  get  the  player's  consent  at 
this  is  usually  done  by  interviewing  him 
clubhouse  and  then  saying,  "Is  it  all 
rite  what  you  just  said  just  the  way 
you  said  ;    without  c  hanging  a  word?" 

I  !k   ball  reaction  is  only  conjec- 

tural, asons   ago,   Ted  Williams 

pic  ked  up  i  Bost  >apei  and  found  a  chal- 
lenging base  hall  1  nashed  across  the  top 


of  the  front  page.  What  interested  him  per- 
haps the  most  was  the  revelation  that  he  had 
written  it.  He  called  up  his  business  agent, 
Fred  Corcoran,  and  asked  if  he  had  seen  it. 
Corcoran  said  he  had.  "You  know  some- 
thing?" Williams  said  proudly,  "I  couldn't 
have  said  it  better  myself." 

One  of  the  most  amiable  silent  partners  in 
a  "-host  team  was  Babe  Ruth,  who  used  to 
greet  his  writer  in  a  hotel  lobby  with:  "Hi! 
What  did  I  say  today?" 

In  1949,  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
contracted  with  Joe  DiMaggio  to  have  a  daily 
piece  signed  by  DiMag  throughout  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  pennant  race.  Readers  got  the 
inside  dope,  thereby,  from  DiMaggio's  own 
by-line  in  the  Telegram.  They  got  some  more 
inside  dope  from  the  rival  Journal-American, 
which  disclosed  that  the  head  cold  DiMag  was 
talking  about  in  his  breezy  columns  was  in 
actuality  a  hospital  case  of  influenza. 

I ast  year,  there  was  the  case  of  a  star  per- 
former who  was  being  ghosted  by  sports 
J  editor  John  Barrington.  Talk  was  not 
this  player's  forte.  After  each  game  of  the 
series,  Barrington  reported  to  the  clubhouse, 
asked  a  score  of  questions,  received  one  or  two 
monosyllables  in  reply,  and  returned  to  the 
press  box  to  put  the  necessary  five  hundred 
words  into  the  idol's  mouth.  This  went  on 
until  the  final  game  of  the  series,  a  game  in 
which  an  official  scoring  decision  enraged  Bar- 
rington's  co-author.  The  player  suddenly 
turned  vociferous. 

"Is  this  my  column?"  he  demanded,  after 
the  game.  Barrington  nodded. 

"My  name  go  on  it?"  Barrington  nodded. 
"Well,  put  this  in  it,"  the  player  said.  "The 

official  scorer  is  a  —  ■ — ■  ." 

Barrington  was  taken  aback,  as  much  by  the 
volume  as  by  the  nature  of  the  language,  and 
the  player  was  quick  to  notice  his  hesitation. 
"No,"  the  player  said,  "I  guess  you  can't  quite 
say  it  that  way."  He  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  a  beatific  smile  crossed  his  face.  "I 
tell  you  what.  Just  say  instead  that  it  was  a 
rank  injustice." 

The  millions  of  words  that  the  writers 
first  compose  and  then  send  to  their  pa- 
pers during  a  world  series  are  matched 
only  by  the  millions  of  words  that  they  first 
compose  and  then  tear  up.  Some  but  not  all 
of  this  effort  is  traceable  to  the  lust  for  liter- 
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ary  perfection.  I  \  cm  1 1 s  on  the  ball  field  have 
at  times  a  paralyzing  effect.  It  is  conserva- 
tivel)  estimated,  lor  example,  that  100, 000 
words  wound  up  on  the  floor  of  the  press  box 
directly  alter  Bobby  Thomson  hit  the  theatri- 
cal ninth-inning  home  run  that  brought  the 
Giants  their  playoff  pennant  victory  in  1951. 
The  same  home  run  caused  Robert  Cooke, 
the-  sports  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  to  write  an  entire  column  in  Shake- 
spearian verse.  The  only  thing  that  kept  the 
Thomson  story  out  of  the  lead  position  on 
page  one  of  the  scholarly  New  York  Times 
was  the  competing  news  that  the  Russians  had 
exploded  an  atomic  bomb. 

Inspiration  can  come  hard.  A  number  of 
years  ago,  one  writer  stayed  at  his  typewriter 
long  alter  a  world  series  game  at  St.  Louis  had 
ended,  trying  to  shape  the  glorious  words. 
Musingly,  he  inquired  aloud,  "Is  that  the  sun 
going  down  in  the  west?" 

"If  it  isn't,"  said  Bill  Slocum,  who  was  sit- 
ting nearby,  "you  got  one  hell  of  a  scoop." 

On  another  occ  asion,  a  vagrant  post-game 
breeze  came  along,  wafted  a  piece  of  copy 
paper  out  of  the  press  box,  and  then  whimsi- 
cally blew  it  right  back  into  the  hands  of  its 
author,  Joe  Trimble  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

"Too  bad,  Joe,"  Bob  Considine  said.  "God 
rejected  it." 

It  is  well  that  many  baseball  writers  take 
pains  with  their  work,  for  a  fierce  attention 
hangs  upon  their  every  word.  Five  years  ago, 
when  the  Associated  Press  play-by-play  ac- 
count of  a  series  game  mentioned,  in  passing 
baseball  parlance,  that  on  one  pitch  Joe  Di- 
Maggio  "broke  his  wrists,"  a  Baltimore  paper 
hit  the  streets  with  the  flaming  headline: 
DIMAGGIO  BREAKS  WRISTS. 

The  newsman's  traditional  impartiality 
has  no  stattis  whatever  among  world 
series  reporters.  Stan  Baumgartner,  a 
Philadelphia  writer,  wore  a  Phillies  baseball 
cap  in  the  press  box  throughout  the  1950 
world  series.  And  the  Cleveland  writers  as  a 
group  nearly  killed  a  man,  out  of  love  for 
their  team.  The  incident  occurred  following 
the  final  regularly-scheduled  game  of  1948;  the 
Indians  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox  had  tied  lor 
first  place,  and  the  entire  world  was  waiting  to 
hear  who  would  be  the  pitcher  for  Cleveland 
in  the  playoff  game  against  Boston  the  follow- 


ing day.  Accordingly,  the  writers  gathered 
tensely  in  the  clubhouse,  waiting  for  the  word 
from  Lou  Boudreau,  the  Indians'  manager. 

Boudreau,  who  has  an  occasional  flair  lor 
the  dramatic,  waited  until  the  silence  was 
complete.  Then  he  inquired  casually,  Are 
there  any  questions?" 

There  was  one  from  the  back  of  the  room: 
"Are  you  going  to  option  Garcia  to  Balti- 
more?" The  questioner  was  immediately 
jumped  by  half  a  dozen  sobbing  Cleveland 
writers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  New  York  Yankees 
were  invented  lor  the  purpose  of  annoying 
the  Cleveland  writers.  Involved  in  this  is  a 


.  .  .  a  hell  of  a  slump  .  .  . 


bit  of  phraseology  common  to  the  Baseball 
Writers'  Association  of  America,  which  re- 
stricts full  memberships  to  writers  in  the 
major-league  cities.  Among  themselves,  they 
are  known  group-wise:  the  New  York  writers, 
the  Chicago  writers,  the  St.  Louis  writers,  and 
so  on.  To  each  group,  various  attributes- 
many  of  them  unprintable— are  accorded.  The 
Washington  writers  are  the  most  provinc  ial. 
The  Pittsburgh  writers  travel  in  a  pac  k.  The 
Cleveland  writers  are  the  touchiest.  The  Cin- 
cinnati writers  are  perhaps  exemplified  by 
one  of  their  number  who  last  year  refused 
point-blank  to  associate  himself  with  a  drive 
to  change  the  name  of  the  team  from  the  Reds 
to  the  Redlegs.  Covering  a  game  lor  the 
United  Press,  he  interrupted  the-  account  to 
insert  this  message:  "We  were  known  as  the 
Reds  long  before  the  Communists  were." 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  story  of  the  game. 
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It  is  a  caution  to  decide  which  city  takes  its 
baseball  most  seriously.  Boston,  which  has 
more  daih  papers  than  any  other  city,  sends 
two,  three,  and  sometimes  tour  men  from  each 
paper  to  cover  every  game.  This  intellectual 
overcrowding  lias  resulted  in  fist  fights  be- 
tween  writers  and  players,  repeated  banning 
ol  newspapermen  from  the  clubhouse,  and  a 
graphic  style  ol  reporting.  When  Casey  Sten- 
gel, then  managing  the  Boston  Braves,  had  his 
leg  broken  by  a  taxicab,  open  regret  was  ex- 
pressed  by  one  Boston  columnist,  who  wrote 
that  it  was  too  bad  Stengel  hadn't  been  killed. 

Writers  have  on  occasion  not  only  brawled 
with  players  but  with  club  officials  and  owners 
as  well,  living  times  with  managers  are  com- 
mon. A  delegation  of  New  York  writers  had 
to  send  a  spokesman  into  private  conference 
with  Casey  Stengel  at  one  point  last  season 
in  an  effort  to  get  Stengel  to  talk  to  them, 


.  .  .  a  delegation  to  Casey  Stengel  .  .  . 


something  he  had  cpiit  doing  four  days  pre- 
\  iously.  Jack  Onslow— best  known  for  the  day 
he  went  on  the  radio  and  said,  "Hello,  jack 
Onslow,  this  is  everybody  speaking"— had  re- 
peated trouble  with  the  Chicago  writers  when 
he  managed  the  White  Sox.  Joe  McCarthy 
and  Billy  Southworth,  pennant-winning  man- 
agers both,  were  encouraged  by  the  press  to 
breakdowns  ol  health  that  forced  them  both 
out  ol  t lie  game. 

The  hindsight  of  the  press  during  the 
world  series  is  20/20.  Every  close  play, 
every  significant  managerial  decision,  is 
second-guessed  to  the  point  where  Chuck 
Dressen  asked  w  hy  lie  ordered  the  Dodgers  to 
c\e<  ute  i  certain  play  during  the  1953  series, 
replied  simply: 


"What  would  they  have  said  if  I  hadn't?" 

Many  managers  would  prefer  to  play  the 
world  series  without  any  newspapermen  there 
at  all— something  that  was  very  nearly  accom- 
plished in  the  third  game  of  the  1948  series, 
when  the  train  bringing  the  teams  from  Bos- 
ton to  Cleveland  pulled  in  some  time  ahead 
of  the  writers'  train.  The  game  was  well  under 
way  while  tire  hollering  writers— their  rail  de- 
lay compounded  by  a  monumental  snafu  in 
the  distribution  of  press  credentials  for  the 
Cleveland  part  of  the  series— beat  hopelessly 
on  the  gates  of  the  Municipal  Stadium. 

The  writer's  ingenuity  in  the  matter  of  cre- 
dentials is  not  often  put  to  the  test,  although 
Henry  McLemore  is  said  to  have  covered  one 
series  at  Detroit  from  a  hovering  blimp  after 
being  turned  away  from  the  stadium.  Nowa- 
days the  expense  of  sending  a  writer  to  the 
world  series  is  more  than  matched  by  what 
the  host  team  puts  out  to  receive  him.  The 
printed  credentials  pour  out  in  a  multitude  of 
colors  and  shapes:  one  badge  for  the  main 
press  box,  another  for  the  roving  reporter,  a 
field  pass,  a  clubhouse  pass,  a  messenger's 
pass,  a  runner's  pass,  a  photography  pass, 
a  radio  pass,  a  television  pass,  a  newsreel 
pass,  and  from  time  to  time  a  technician's 
pass— enough  to  reduce  to  absurdity  the  life 
work  of  the  late  One-Eyed  Connally.  Since 
the  onset  of  television,  the  writers  frequently 
are  outnumbered  by  the  allied  arts— TV,  ra- 
dio, and  photography— but  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  total  number  of  people 
covering  the  game  will  be  greater.  A  bal- 
ancing device  was  discovered  two  years  ago 
by  a  New  York  writer,  who  covered  a  series 
game  by  television  from  a  bar  on  East  72nd 
Street. 

Not  only  gifted  with  hindsight,  baseball 
writers  are  as  a  rule  single-minded.  On  one 
occasion  the  International  News  Service  sent 
a  sports  man,  Pat  Robinson,  out  to  cover  a 
general  news  conference  for  Herbert  Hoover. 
Robinson  had  one  question:  "What  about  the 
time  they  booed  you  at  Shibe  Park?" 

The  Rites 

Most  writers  arrive  at  the  ball  park  for  a 
series  game  about  two  hours  before 
starting  time.  Typically  they  will 
park  their  typewriters  in  the  press  box  and 
then  go  down  on  the  field  where  the  players 
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are  pra<  iii  ing,  generally  so  they  can  stand  and 
discourse  with  oilier  writers  ("and  thus,"  Red 
Smith  has  written,  "grow  great  in  wisdom"). 

I  he  appearance  ol  the  rival  managers  calls 
for  a  clustei  of  writers  iii  the  dugouts.  The 
ensuing  hauler  is  interrupted  for  lunch  ;it  a 
sumptuous  spread  set  out  by  the  host  club  in 
one  ol  the  rooms  underneath  the  stands.  Alter 
lunch  it  is  time  to  go  up  to  the  press  box,  and 
ii  is  .11  this  point  that  the  public -relations  di- 
re* tors  for  the  two  teams  take  oxer. 

All  necessary  information  (exceeded  ap- 
proximately three-fold  by  unnecessary  infor- 
mation) "ii  the  statistical  records  of  the  teams 
and  players  is  brought  up  to  date  and  passed 
out  in  mimeographed  form  before  each  game. 
During  the  game,  anything  of  note  is  given  to 
the  press  oxer  the  loud-speaker  system.  This 
in<  ludes  any  kind  of  record,  and  is  typified  by 
an  instanc  e  in  the  all-star  game,  last  year.  One 
batsman  Hied  out  to  right  field.  It  was  dis- 
closed time  had  been  called,  so  he  got  up  to 
bat  again  and  Hied  out  again.  "Attention, 
press."  the  loudspeaker  blared.  "That's  the 
first  time  that  ever  happened  in  an  all-star 
game." 

Everything  is  done  to  make  covering  a 
world  series  game  as  painless  as  possible,  but 
a  few  hazards  are  unavoidable.  Some  years 
back,  lor  example.  Lawton  Carver,  who  since 
has  given  up  sports  writing  to  operate  Camil- 
lo's  restaurant  in  New  York,  dietated  his  play- 
by-play  account  to  his  Western  Union  man 
for  five  full  innings  before  discovering  that 
the  telegrapher  was  stone  deaf.  But  by  and 
large  all  wants  are  cared  for. 

The  Chatter 

The  management  will,  if  requested,  even 
provide  cliches.  These  are  indispensable. 
Few  right-thinking  baseball  writers 
would  care  to  use  the  word  "pitcher"  twice  in 
the  same  paragraph,  if  twice  in  the  same  story. 
Hurler,  twirler,  slabsman,  hill  artist,  bowler, 
thrower,  deliveryman,  toilsman,  and  boxman 
are  used  along  with  lefthander,  righthander, 
portsider,  starboardsider,  southpaw,  north- 
paw,  wrongarm,  and  chucker  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  chukker,  which  may  be  substituted 
for  the  word  "inning"  along  with  frame, 
chapter,  half,  ups,  try,  stanza,  part,  session, 
period,  shot,  share,  and  bats  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  verb  bats,  which  may  be  sub- 


stituted for  the  word  "hits"  along  with  smote, 
struck,  delivered,  rocketed,  rifled,  bingled, 
hung  out,  scorched,  slammed,  drilled,  drove, 
wedged,  parked,  dropped,  came  up  with,  re- 
sponded with,  answered  with,  replied  with, 
belts,  shoots,  whacks,  nubs,  and  clubs  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  noun  club,  which  may 
be  substituted  for  the  word  "team"  along  with 
aggregation,  outfit,  crew,  nine,  side,  heroes, 
locals,  visitors,  aliens,  trespassers,  antagonists, 
opponents,  worthies,  and  tigers  (not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Tigers,  Bengals,  Snarlers, 
Striped  Cats,  Jungle  Cats,  and  Big  Cats  (not 
to  be  confused  with  Johnny  Mize,  the  Big 
Cat;  Harry  Brecheen,  the  Cat;  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, Larry  Jansen,  the  Slender  Oregonian 
Who  Is  Sportsdom's  Father  of  The  Year)) 

Among  the  distinguished  reporters  of  the 
series  are  Dick  Young,  Red  Smith.  Lyall 
Smith,  Tom  Meany,  Shirley  Povich,  Bob  Con- 
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sidine,  Roger  Kahn,  Howard  Sigmand,  John 
Drebinger,  John  Carmichael,  and  Frank  Gra- 
ham, to  limit  the  partial  accounting  to  active 
writers  in  various  major-league  cities.  The 
ascendant  virtue  held  in  common  by  all  of 
these  men  is  that  they  know  a  bad  piece  when 
they  write  one,  something  which,  also,  they 
realize  is  possible. 

Again,  too,  they  know  a  good  story  when 
they  see  one.  It  was  this  ability  that  produced 
the  greatest  saying  ever  to  come  out  of  a  world 
series  .  .  .  the  quote  from  a  dirty-faced  kid, 
standing  outside  the  courthouse  as  Shoeless 
Joe  Jackson  emerged  follow  ing  the  infamous 
Black  Sox  scandal  of  1919: 

"Say  it  ain't  so,  Joe." 

The  fact  that  these  famous  words  were  in- 
vented by  a  baseball  writer,  and  never  actually 
uttered,  may  well  be  to  the  lasting  credit  of 
the  kid,  the  writer,  and  to  all  baseball  lovers 
everywhere. 


greatest  politician  of  them  all  fights,  maneuvers, 
i joy    'limselj  in  the  setting  he  loves  best:  the  House 
I  (  ommons.  .  .  .  By  a  Labor  Member  of  Parliament  who 
been  crossing  swords  with  Sir  Winston  for  nine  years. 

Churchill  in  his  Element 


Woodrow  Wyatt 


Sir  W  inston  Churchill  does  not  walk  into 
the  I  louse.  He  appears  in  it  suddenly 
from  behind  the  Speaker's  chair.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  less  like  other  human 
beings:  his  lace  and  body  look  all  of  a  piece 
like  some  fabulous  Humpty  Dumpty.  The 
moment  this  miraculous  creature  comes  into 
sight  the  atmosphere  changes  tangibly. 
Visitors,  if  they  are  at  the  back  of  the 
Strangers  gallery,  stand  up  or,  it  they  are 
at  the  side,  thrust  their  heads  over  the  rail- 
ings to  make  sure  of  at  least  one  glimpse. 
Members  become  sharper  and  more  aware. 
Murmurs  of  '  here  comes  the  old  man"'  pass 
along  the  bene  lies.  The  huge,  almost  baby- 
like face  is  carefully  examined  for  signs  of 
entertainment,  excitement,  or  tranquillity  to 
corae. 

There  is  no  concealment  in  that  lace:  on 
the-  broad,  w  hite  canvas  an  emotion  is  set  lor 
a  moment,  wiped  off,  then  instantly  replaced 
by  another  which  may  make  the  spectator 
wondei  how  its  predecessor  ever  got  there. 
There  is  the  scowl,  directed  at  everybody. 
There  is  the  baleful,  nearly  malevolent,  look 
sometimes  concentrated  on  an  individual 
Member  to  whom  Sir  Winston  has  taken  a 
temporary  dislike.  There  is  the  child's  sulk 
when,  perhaps,  he  thinks  the  Speaker,  or  the 
Opposition,  has  been  unfair  to  him.  There  is 
tlx  twinkling  eve— a  signal  to  the  House  that 
a  Churchillian  joke  appreciated  by  its  author 
is  on  the  way.  There  is  the  large,  full-sized 
smile  whi<  h  se  ems  to  divide  Humpty  Dumpty 
somewhere  at  the-  middle  when  he  thinks 
he  has  made  an  opponent  uncomfortable. 
There  is  the  ail  ol  moc  k  penitence.  There  is 


the  convulsed,  or  laughing,  face  when  the 
world,  the  Opposition,  or  a  Parliamentary 
situation  which  has  turned  to  the  ridiculous, 
strikes  him  as  grotesquely  wonderful.  There 
are  the  looks  magnanimous,  contemptuous, 
indifferent,  very  bored,  mischievous,  somber, 
despairing,  arrogant.  .  .  .  Only  one  look  is 
missing:  the  look  apologetic. 

He  may  not  utter  a  word,  yet  as  long  as  he 
sits  on  the  bench— the  great  head  moving- 
round,  the  face  animated  or  so  lifeless  that 
it  has  the  quality  of  a  bust  worn  by  time— 
the  changed  temper  of  the  atmosphere  is  sus- 
tained. Every  gesture,  every  move  of  hand  to 
ear  has  significance.  When  he  gets  up  to  go, 
something  of  the  vitality  of  the  House  goes 
with  him.  It  subsides  like  a  reception  after 
the  champagne  is  finished. 

This  Humpty  Dumpty  has  a  magic  which 
touches  all— even  those  who,  sincerely  or 
affectedly,  declare  that  they  are  indifferent 
to  him,  or  detest  him.  From  his  opponents 
he  evokes  successively  violent  hatred,  dislike, 
derision,  friendliness,  and  love.  From  his 
supporters  he  calls  out  the  two  last  emotions 
and  adds  to  them  bewilderment,  frustration, 
misery,  and  enthusiasm.  Like  the  shape  in 
which  it  lives,  the  personality  is  round  and 
full,  embracing  everything  a  human  being 
can  encompass. 

Parliament  comes  first  with  Churchill. 
He  has  given  more  of  himself  to  it 
than  to  anything  else.  His  achievements 
as  an  author,  an  administrator,  and  a  states- 
man—vast though  they  are— do  not  reach  the 
level  of  his  genius  as  a  Parliamentarian. 
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Queen  Victoria  still  reigned  when  Sir  Win- 
ston  first  took  his  seat.  He  had  been  jerked 
into  national  prominence  by  his  adventures 
in  South  Africa.  lie  was  familiar  with  battle 
and  physically  brave.  But  even  lie  was  intimi- 
dated by  the  House  of  Commons'  serene  and 
unswerving  timelessness.  At  that  time  he 
could  not  speak  without  memorizing  every 
word  beforehand.  That  is  an  inconvenience 
in  an  institution  where  the  course  and  mood 
of  debate  can  alter  so  quickly  that  a  pre- 
viously prepared  speech  may  become  irrele- 
vant. 

The  Brave  Yoittig  Man 

Tin  way  Churchill  approached  his 
maiden  speech  was  a  sample  of  the 
future.  He  worked  at  it  with  an  energy 
above  mere  industry.  Today  if  he  is  to  speak 
in  the  House  he  applies  himself  as  hard  as  he 
did  when  he  was  twenty  six.  In  the  worst 
moments  of  the  war  he  continued  to  put  the 
preparation  of  a  Parliamentary  speech  in 
front  of  all  his  other  duties. 

This  unremitting  work  is  at  the  heart  of 
his  success  as  a  speaker.  He  is  not  a  natural 
speaker.  But  he  knows  what  he  is  going  to 
say  so  well  that  he  does  not  read,  but  acts, 
his  phrases:  vet  it  is  more  than  acting  because 
he  is  the  author  and  believes  in  his  script. 
He  may  deliberated  provoke  an  interruption, 
and  the  answer  to  it  is  often  already  written 
in  his  notes. 

Now  he  is  able  to  speak  briefly,  but  un- 
comfortably, without  preparation,  and  from 
long  practic  e  retorts  and  answers  to  questions 
come  more  quickly  to  his  mind:  in  the  Par- 
liamentary sense,  at  least,  his  brain  moves 
faster  in  old  age  than  it  did  when  he  was 
young.  But  for  years  he  floundered  if  he  had 
to  leave  the  script.  As  Lord  Birkenhead  once 
remarked  he  "devoted  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  the  preparation  of  his  impromptu 
speeches." 

So  it  was  with  his  maiden  speech.  He 
arrived  to  speak  in  a  debate  on  the  South 
African  war  with  a  number  of  different 
speeches  ready  to  deliver.  One  of  them, 
he  hoped,  might  be  suitable.  As  the  mo- 
ment grew  closer,  he  despairingly  tried  to 
think  of  some  opening  sentence  which  would 
smooth  the  way  into  his  speech  and  appear 
to  have  some  connection  with  the  speech  then 


being  delivered  by  the  young  Lloyd  George 
whom  he  had  to  follow.  Lloyd  George  had 
put  on  the  order  paper  an  amendment  moder- 
ately critical  of  t lit-  government,  but  in  the 
end  he  had  decided  not  to  move  it. 

Aid  came  to  Churchill  in  his  unhappiness 
from  an  old  Parliamentarian,  a  Mr.  Bowles, 
sitting  nearby.  Only  someone  who  has  had  to 
make  a  speech  in  the  House  and  is  certain 
at  the  last  moment  that  he  cannot  do  it  can 
fully  understand  Mr.  Bowles'  charity.  He 
whispered:  "You  might  say  'instead  of  making 
his  violent  speech  without  moving  his  moder- 
ate amendment,  he  had  better  have  moved 
his  moderate  amendment  without  making  his 
violent  speech.'  " 

Churchill  repeated  the  Words  as  he  stood 
for  the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Commons  is  always  pleased  if  it  can  help 
a  new  speaker  through  the  agony  of  his  first 
speech.  T  here  was  a  glad  laugh  and  Mr. 
Churchill  put  the  most  appropriate  of  his 
prepared  speeches  into  gear  and  drove  away. 

His  speech,  while  not  outstandingly  bril- 
liant, was  not  as  colorless  as  most  maiden 
speeches.  The  Conservative  Government  were 
for  the  ruthless  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
for  damnation  to  all  Boers.  "If  I  were  a 
Boer,"  he  said.  "I  hope  I  should  be  fighting 
in  the  field."  He  went  on  to  demand  that 
it  should  be  made  "easy  and  honorable  for 
the  Boers  to  surrender."  The  whole  of  his 
speech,  which  generously  recognized  the 
claims  and  feelings  of  the  Boers,  contradicted 
the  trend  of  majority  thinking.  For  an  am- 
bitious young  man  to  go  against  his  own  party 
so  early  needed  courage. 

If  application  was  the  ground  on  which 
his  Parliamentary  career  was  built,  cour- 
age was  its  foundation.  Courage  is  the 
element  which  lifts  a  Member  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Many  are  brash,  but  lew  are  brave. 
Courage  is  not  contrariness,  which  is  often 
akin  to  pleasure  at  shocking  or  being  in  a 
tiny  minority.  It  is  a  man's  deliberate  refusal 
to  shirk  saying  things  he  feels  to  be  true, 
even  though  no  one  would  comment  on  his 
failure  to  say  them.  It  is  something  more 
than  sincerity:  a  man  can  be  sincere  in  every- 
thing he  says  and  yet  take  care  not  to  say 
anything  which  will  disconcert  his  potential 
supporters. 

No   Parliamentarian  can   be  of  the  first 
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.  >e,  .ind  Churc  hill  has  al- 
n.   In  the  1930s  he  could  at 
ivc  joined  the  Government  if  he 
I  ecu  willing  to  compromise  with  his 
views  on  the  dangers  of  Nazism.  He  could 
have  softened  his  critic  isms  of  the  govern- 
ment's feebleness  in  trout  of  Hitler,  he  could 
have  been  less  frank  w  ithout  in  any  way  being 
untruthful— bul  he  thought  it  was  his  duty 
to  Parliament  to  spe  ak  as  he  did.  Office  was 
worth  less  to  him  than  truth:  and  that,  as 
human  beings  .ire  as  hail  in  politics  as  else- 
where, is  remarkable. 

Simply  the  ability  to  endure  hours  of  pre- 
paratory drudgery  and  a  courage  large  enough 
to  impress  the  House  are  not  sufficient  to 
establish  a  dominating  role  in  Parliament. 
Members  individually  are  fallible  in  their 
estimates  of  one  another.  Collectively  they 
rarely  make  a  mistake.  The  combined  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  man's 
c  haracter  and  abilities  contains  a  high  ele- 
ment of  accurac  y.  No  assembly  can  be  more 
forgiving,  more  charitable,  more  shrewd,  or 
fairer.  It  searches  out  all  a  man's  qualities 
and  weaknesses  as  they  show  up  in  good 
foil nne  and  in  bad,  in  the  interplay  of  de- 
bates, and  in  the  association  of  many  years 
w  ith  his  colleagues.  It  is  the  proof  of  Winston 
Churchill's  stature  as  a  Parliamentarian  that 
he  has  passed  through  all  the  tests— and  be- 
cause of  the  huge  volume  of  accumulated 
respect  he  has  earned,  he  can  now  get  away 
w  ith  breaches  of  tradition  which  would  never 
be  allowed  to  others. 

The  Shape  of  British  Politics 

Tut  British  temperament  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  Parliamentary  government 
and  it  has  fashioned  a  chamber  of 
exactly  the  right  shape  in  which  to  exercise 
it.  Churchill  has  understood  that  completely, 
as  the  memorandum  he  wrote  as  Prime  Min- 
ister on  the  rebuilding  of  the  blitzed  House 
ol  Commons  c  hamber  shows. 

...  its  shape  should  be  oblong  and  not 
semicircular.  Here  is  a  very  potent  factor 
in  our  political  life.  The  semicircular 
assembly     which     appeals     to  political 

theorists,  enables  every  individual  or  every 
group  to  move  round  the  center,  adopting 
various  shades  of  pink  according  as  the 
weathei  changes.  .  .  .  Jt  is  easy  for  an  indi- 


vidual to  move  through  those  insensible 
gradations  from  Left  to  Right,  but  the 
act  of  crossing  the  Floor  is  one  which  re- 
quires serious  consideration.  I  am  well 
informed  on  this  matter,  for  I  have  accom- 
plished that  difficult  process,  not  orily  once, 
but  twice.  .  .  . 

...  it  should  not  be  big  enough  to  contain 
all  its  members  at  once  without  overcrowd- 
ing, and  there  should  be  no  question  of 
every  member  having  a  separate  seat  re- 
served for  him.  The  reason  for  this  ,  has 
long  been  a  puzzle  to  uninstructed  outsiders. 

.  .  .  Yet  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand 
if  you  look  at  it  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.  If  the  House  is  big  enough  to  contain 
all  its  Members  nine-tenths  of  its  debates 
will  be  conducted  in  the  depressing  atmos- 
phere of  an  almost  empty  or  half-empty 
chamber.  The  essence  of  good  House  of 
Commons  speaking  is  the  conversational 
style,  the  facility  for  quick  informal  inter- 
ruptions and  interchanges.  Harangues  from 
a  rostrum  would  be  a  bad  substitute.  .  .  . 
But  the  conversational  style  requires  a 
fairl»y  Snail  space,  and  there  should  be  on 
great  occasions  a  sense  of  crowd  and 
urgency. 

In  making  formality  informal  and  infor- 
mality formal  Churchill  has  excelled.  When 
he  speaks  each  member  of  the  House  feels 
that  he  is  taking  part  in  something  important 
and  cannot  avoid  being  flattered  by  the  im- 
mense pains  which  have  been  taken  to  impress 
him.  Sometimes,  because  his  speeches  have 
been  prepared  in  the  expectation  of  the 
House  being  in  a  different  mood,  they  mis- 
fire. His  speeches  on  India  and  Burma  in 
the  postwar  Parliament,  for  example,  were 
quite  disconnected  from  the  main  movement 
of  ideas  in  the  House,  making  him  seem  like 
a  materialized  ghost  from  a  dead  age  postur- 
ing in  front  of  perplexed  and  unhappy  sup- 
porters. 

Once,  too,  in  the  1945  Parliament  the 
Labor  party  deliberately  disconcerted  him  by 
a  conspiracy  of  silence.  The  voice  grew 
quicker  and  sharper,  the  hand  and  the  chin 
were  thrust  forward  to  provoke  the  antici- 
pated interruption— which  was  to  be  smitten 
down  at  once  by  the  previously  polished 
retort— but  no  interruption  came.  Instead  of 
angry  shouts  there  was  an  atmosphere  of 
stolid  complacency.  It  was  difficult  even  for 
the  great  composer  to  make  the  symphony 
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sound  well  with  some  of  the  loudest  instru- 
ments silent  when  their  harsh  background 
was  most  needed. 

Occasionally  Churchill  has  had  periods  of 
indifference  or  even  arrogance  toward  the 
1  louse-,  whic  h  it  resented.  But  these  are  only 
temporary  patches  of  misunderstanding.  Usu- 
al Iv  the  touch  is  sure  and  with  time  it  has 
matured  so  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
there  has  ever  been  anything  better  in  Parlia- 
mentary artistry  than  the  handling  ol  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Churchill  in  his 
seventies. 

The  Parliamentarian's  Art 

During  the  early  months  of  the  1945 
Parliament  Churchill  had  a  number 
of  successes  by  provoking  the  inter- 
ruptions he  wanted  from  t'he  great  Labor 
majority— about  half  of  whom  were  new  to 
the  House  and  easily  tricked. 

Hearing  him  then  for  the  first  time,  I  mar- 
veled at  the  cunning  way'  he  trapped  us.  In 
the  General  Election  campaign  he  had  made 
Harold  Laski,  then  Chairman  of  the  Labor 
party,  into  a  national  bogy  man.  He  had 
tried  to  convince  the  country  that  the  Cabinet 
of  a  Labor  Government  would  for  the  first 
time  in  British  history  be  responsible  to  some 
Politbureau-like  outside  body— Mr.  Laski 
and  the  National  Executive  of  the  Labor 
party— and  not  to  Parliament.  After  the  elec- 
tion Laski,  still  ebullient,  made  a  speech 
announcing  that  British  policy  in  Greece  was 
to  be  altered. 

In  the  House  Churchill  dealt,  in  a  style 
which  "was  to  become  familiar,  with  the  ex- 
cited rows  of  Government  supporters,  still 
resentful  of  his  broadcast  suggestion  that 
socialism  in  Britain  would  eventually  lead 
to  a  police  state.  The  more  we  grew  indig- 
nant, the  better  he  enjoyed  himself. 

Mr.  Churchill:  What  precisely  is  Mr. 
Laski's  authority  for  all  the  statements  he 
is  making  about  our  foreign  policy?  How 
far  do  his  statements  involve  the  agreement 
or  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  ol  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs?  We  know  that  Mr. 
Laski  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Labor  pat  ty 
Executive  Committee. 

Labor  Members  (derisively):  Gestapo. 

Mr.  Churchill:  Everybody  has  a  right  to 


describe  their  own  party  machine  as  they 
choose. 

This  is  a  very  important  body.  I  have 
been  told— I  am  willing  to  he  contradicted 
and  to  learn— that  it  has  the  power  to  sum- 
mon Ministers  before  it.  Let  us  find  out 
whet  her  it  is  true  01  not.  .  .  . 

I  see  that  Mr.  Laski  said  in  Paris  a  few 
days  ago  that  our  policy  in  Greece  was  to 
be  completely  changed.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this?  1  thought  we  were  agreed  upon 
our  policy  towards  Greece  especially  after 
Sir  Walter  Citrine's  and  the  Trade  Unions' 
report. 

Here  a  babel  of  fury  and  shouts  broke  out 
from  the  Labor  benches.  Churchill  was  ready 
for  the  interruption  because  he  had  intended 
it.  With  great  solemnity  he  stood  squarely 
at  the  dispatch  box,  gazing  almost  sympatheti- 
cally at  the  benches  opposite: 

I  would  say  to  hon.  Members  not  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  report— 

and  here  he  sharpened  the  emphasis  with 
heavy  point  on  each  word  and  with  the 
utmost  significance  on  the  last  three: 

or  they  may  be  brought  up  before  that  body. 

The  effect  of  this  comical  surprise  was 
devastating  on  the  crowded  Labor  benches 
which  for  the  moment  were  transfixed  with 
astonishment. 

If  his  speeches  cannot  avoid  the  use  of 
many  figures  and  technicalities,  there 
are  always  breaks  in  them  designed  to 
restore  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  high 
pitch  should  it  have  grown  a  little  bored. 
In  March  1953  he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
complicated  speech  on  defense  policy.  To 
relieve  the  gloom  of  the  manpower  statistics, 
there  were  at  intervals  of  about  ten  minutes 
such  passages  as  this: 

I  must  now  warn  the  House  that  I  am 
going  to  make  an  unusual  departure.  I 
am  going  to  make  a  Latin  quotation.  It  is 
one  which  I  hope  will  not  offend  the  de- 
tachment of  the  old  school  tie  and  will  not 
baffle  or  be  taken  as  a  slight  upon  the  new 
spelling  brigade.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
tlie  "new  spelling  squad."  because  it  is  an 
easier  word.  The  quotation  is  Anna  virion- 
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which,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Winchester*   friends,  I   may  translate  as 
A  the  man  I  sing."  That  generally 

A  speech  on  the  international  situation  in 
December  1930  was  designed  to  annoy  the 
opposition  1>\  the  inclusion  of  a  demand  that 
during  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  Korean 
war  the  Labor  government  should  drop  the 
nationalization  of  steel.  At  times  he  had  lost 
the  sympathy  of  the  House,  as  he  probably 
knew  he  would.  To  regain  it  there  was  a 
passage  which  suddenly  broke  the  partisan 
nature  of  his  speech  and  lifted  it  to  another 
level. 

When  nations  or  individuals  get  strong 
they  are  often  truculent  and  bullying,  but 
when  they  are  weak  they  become  better 
mannered.  Rut  this  is  the  reverse  of  what 
is  healthy  and  wise.  1  have  always  been 
astonished,  having  seen  the  end  of  these 
two  wars,  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  people 
understand  the  Roman  wisdom.  "Spare  the 
conquered  and  confront  the  proud."  I 
think  1  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  in  the 
original:  Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare 
superbos.  The  modern  practice  has  too 
often  been,  "Punish  the  defeated  and  grovel 
to  the  strong." 

Since  the  war  his  speeches  have  in  some 
respects  improved  on  his  wartime  perform- 
ances. Then  he  made  orations,  pointed  very 
directly  at  the  country  and  the  world,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  party  unanimity.  They  did 
not  ignore  the  House,  but  thev  did  not  have 
to  '_rive  it  first  place  as  the  speeches  since 
1945.  delivered  among  the  unrepressed  and 
bubbling  informalities  of  party  discord,  have 
had  to.  In  the  last  years  all  his  Parliamentary 
experience  and  wiliness  have  been  blended 
with  his  great  gifts  of  elaborately  contrived 
expression. 

When  Churchill  is  to  follow  a  major  spokes- 
man from  the  other  side,  it  it  is  a  controversial 
debate,  he  frequently  begins  with  a  skillfully 
wrought  reference  to  him.  In  these  references 
there  is  sufficient  humor  slightly  to  neutralize 


*  Sir  Winston  has  always  been  amused  by  the  fact 
that  Winchester,  probably  the  Public  School  with 
the  highest  academic  record  of  all.  has  provided  a 
number  of  distinguished  Labor  leaders  such  as  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  and  Hugh  Gaitskell. 


M  A  GAZINE 

the  anger  of  the  opposition,  but  enough 
venom  to  indicate  that  the  performance  will 
include  a  number  of  violent  blows. 

Using  the  Opposition 

Is  May  1947.  the  Labor  Government,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  National  Service  Bill 
through  the  House,  had  been  forced  by  a 
number  of  Labor  dissidents  to  announce  a 
reduction  in  the  period  of  military  service 
prescribed  in  the  Bill  from  eighteen  months 
to  twelve  months.  The  Conservatives,  having 
once  indicated  their  willingness  to  support 
the  Government  in  their  demand  for  the 
longer  period,  were  indignant  at  this  reversal. 
Mr.  A.  V.  Alexander,  the  Labor  Minister  of 
Detcnse.  after  previously  justifying  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  longer  service,  was  now 
obliged  to  give  the  reasons  why  the  shorter 
period  would  do.  When  he  had  finished 
Churchill  began: 

I  have  been  looking  around  for  something 
upon  which  to  congratulate  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen.  After  some  difficulty,  I  have 
found  at  least  one  point  on  which  I  can 
offer  him  my  compliments,  and  that  is  the 
control  of  his  facial  expression,  which  en- 
abled him  to  deliver  the  ridiculous  and 
deplorable  harangue  to  which  we  have 
listened,  and  vet  keep  an  unsmiling  face. 
Indeed,  there  were  moments  when  I  was 
not  quite  sure  whether  he  was  not  taking 
his  revenge  on  the  forces  which  compelled 
him  to  his  present  course  of  action,  by  show- 
ing them  how  ridiculous  their  case  was, 
and  how  absurd  their  position  would  be, 
when  it  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Herbert  Morrison  has  frequently  provided 
the  machinery  bv  which  Churchill  levers 
himself  into  a  speech  or  into  forewarning  the 
opposition  that  he  is  out  to  hurt.  Early  in 
the  1945  Parliament,  when  the  dislike  he  had 
formed  of  Morrison  in  the  War  Cabinet  was 
still  on  him,  he  said: 

I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  lecture  us  today 
on  bringing  party  matters  and  party  feeling 
into  discussions  of  large  public  issues. 
There  is  no  man  I  can  think  of  from  whom 
such  rebukes  and  admonitions  come  less 
well.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  describe 
him  in  the  words  used  bv  the  Minister  of 
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I  fealth,  Mr.  Kc\  an,  .1  year  ago,  when  lie  was 
in  an  independent  position,  as  'a  third-class 
I  . milium  boss'.  ...  I  thought  il  was  vet  v 
much  to  l>e  deprecated  using  disparaging 
expressions  about  important  institutions  ol 
friendl)  countries. 

Churchill  enjoys  a  noisy  House.  The 
speaker  who  is  the  center  ol  a  disturb- 
ance has.  if  he  remains  cool,  an  advan- 
tage over  his  interrupters.  He  can  wait  until 
the)  subside  and  no  further  business  can  he 
done,  if  he  keeps  standing,  until  order  returns. 
Il  is  he  who  ha>  the  floor.  He  need  not  give 
wi\  to  an)  individual  Member  who  wants  to 
interrupt  him,  but  he  can  make  his  own 
choice  of  a  remark  out  ol  the  confusion  to 
whic  h  to  make  an  effective  reply. 

Today  Churchill  is  brilliant  at  quickly 
selecting  the  right  target.  During  a  debate 
about  Allied  Command  appointments  Mr. 
Shinwcll  interrupted  him  to  observe,  "All 
I  say  to  him  now  is  that  the  discussions  about 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  discussions  about 
the  whole  command  have  been  taking  place 
simultaneously." 

To  which  Mr.  Churchill  promptly  replied, 
"They  may  have  been  taking  place  simultane- 
ously but  one  ended  before  the  other.  That 
sometimes  happens  in  horse  racing." 

Churchill  is  not  only  unafraid  of  such 
scenes  but  welcomes  them.  He  rises  to  the 
excitement  and.  if  he  is  a  little  somber  at 
the  start,  he  is  gay  by  the  end.  Sometimes 
he  will  stimulate  an  uproar  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  know  the 
answer  to  some  pointed  question  put  to  him 
bv  the  opposition,  or  if  he  is  for  once  mak- 
ing a  bad  case.  A  lively  passage  in  the  House 
is  to  Churchill  an  indication  of  vitality.  He 
has  several  times  remarked  that  politicians 
should  not  be  too  mealy-mouthed  in  what 
they  say,  and  he  has  never  hesitated  to  live 
according  to  his  dictum.  It  was  of  Aneurin 
Bevan  that  he  said  early  in  the  1045  Parlia- 
ment that  he  threatened  to  be  as  great  a 
burden  in  peace  as  he  had  been  "a  squalid 
nuisance  in  time  of  war." 

Perhaps  his  most  remarkable  abuse  was 
directed  at  Ramsey  MacDonald  when  Mac- 
Donald  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  1929 
Labor  Government  which  stayed  in  offic  e  by 
permission  of  the  Liberals.  Frequently  they 
let  him  down  and  the  Government  would 


either  be  defeated  or  have  to  withdraw  some 
proposal  or  bill.  Each  time,  however,  that 
MacDonald  was  humiliated  he-  behaved  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  and  as  il  it 
did  not  matter.  Churchill,  who  despised  him, 
said  once  in  1 93 1 : 

I  spoke  the  other  day,  alter  he  had  been 
defeated  in  an  important  division,  about 
his  wonderful  skill  in  falling  without  hurt- 
ing himself.  He  falls,  but  up  he  comes 
again  smiling,  a  little  disheveled  but  still 
smiling.  .  .  . 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  child  being 
taken  to  the  celebrated  Barnum's  Circus 
which  contained  an  exhibition  of  freaks  and 
monstrosities,  but  the  exhibit  on  the  pro- 
gram which  I  most  desired  to  see  was  the 
one  described  as  "The  Boneless  Wonder." 
Aly  parents  judged  that  the  spectacle  would 
be  too  revolting  and  demoralizing  for  my 
youthful  eyes,  and  I  have  waited  fifty  years 
to  see  the  Boneless  Wonder  sitting  on  the 
Treasury  Bench. 

Nor  does  Churchill  in  the  least  mind 
what  is  said  to  him.  Once  in  lb  17 
I  had  the  luck  to  follow  him  after 
he  had  made  a  speech  deploring  the  grant 
of  independence  to  Burma.  1  vigorously 
attacked  him.  Afterward  I  happened  to  see 
him  out  of  the  Chamber  and  he  kindly  said 
that  I  had  made  a  very  good  debating  speech. 
I  said,  as  I  was  a  very  young  Member,  I 
hoped  that  he  did  not  think  I  had  been  too 
rude  to  him,  and  he  answered:  "I  ask  for  no 
quarter  and  I  bear  no  malice.' 

He  can  be  mean  and  almost  petty,  but 
never  for  long.  Up  comes  the  generous  side 
of  his  nature  suddenly  to  dispel  the  animosity 
which  he  himself  has  created.  This  virtue 
is  in  such  abundance  that  it  tone  lies  mag- 
nanimity without  giving  any  impression  of 
offensive  patronage.  In  an  assembly  whose 
business  is  almost  entirely  based  on  t  he- 
clashes  of  human  beings,  this  is  one-  of  the 
main  qualities  which,  added  to  his  others, 
make  him  a  great  Parliamentarian. 

Of  the  same  quality  is  the  dogged  loyalty 
which  he  holds  for  his  friends  or  for  any 
member  of  his  Government  who  is  in  trouble. 
Occasionally  his  personal  loyalty  may  appear 
to  conflict  with  the  public  interest;  but  that 
is  such  a  human  failing  that  it  enhances  and 
does  not  diminish  his  Parliamentary  stature. 
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■  Is  comprehensive  human  being  lacks  no 
avoids  arousing  every  range  01 
the  rest  ol  the  1  louse.  1  have  seen 
i in  with  tears  on  his  cheeks  and  they  are 
ne\ei  simulated.    He  in  turn  can  make  the 
tt  .us  ino\  e  on  one's  own.  To  those  w  ho  knew7 
Stafford  Cripps  well  and  who  followed  the 
course   ol    his   last   fluctuating   illness,  the 
poignancy  ol  Churchill's  tribute  in  the  House 
ol    Commons    was   deeply    affecting.  After 
describing    generously    and    accurately  his 
merits   he  suddenly,   in   referring  to  Lady 
Cripps,  lit  the  pathos  of  the  final  situation: 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  noble  woman,  his 
devoted  wife,  who  through  these  long 
months  ol  agony,  mocked  by  false  dawns, 
has  been  his  greatest  comfort  on  earth. 

In  my  experienc  e  of  eight  and  a  half  years 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  Churchill  can  only 
be  deleated  decisively  in  two  ways.  One  way 
to  get  under  his  armor  is  to  suggest  that  he 
is  either  speaking  against,  or  failing  to  up- 
hold, some  British  interest.  If  he  feels  slightly 
guilty  or  unhappy  about  the  matter  this  rarely 
fails— even  if  he  can  make  a  good  show  of 
rationalizing  his  conduct  over  the  particular 
issue  by  justifying  it  in  a  wider  context.  The 
other  way  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  slowness 
with  which  his  mind  grasps  a  new  point  or 
complication  in  debate:  curiously  this  has 
become  mote  difficult  and  not  easier  with 
time— demonstrating  that,  despite  his  critics, 
he  lias  not  lost  his  mental  vigor  or  grip  on 
a  flairs. 

The  Advantage  of  Beifig  a  Monument 

Churchill  is  the  only  man  of  our  epoch 
to  be  dec  lared  an  anc  ient  monument 
in  his  own  lifetime.  All  his  lile  he 
has  screwed  the  maximum  advantage  from 
any  position.  It  is  c  lear  that  he  is  very  sen- 
sible ol  the  political  usefulness  of  the  public's 
pi  (  sent  veneration. 

He  Mocs  not  ask  for  spec  ial  treatment  nor 
docs  he-  think  it  wrong  of  anyone  to  refuse 
to  give  it  him.  But  il  he  can  confound  his 
enerm  b\  canalizing  on  him  public  and 
Parliamentary  indignation  that  a  great  states- 
man and  national  hero  should  be  flouted  in 
his  lasi    ears,  I      Ioc  s  not  hesitate. 

As  a  Parlian  lie  lias  never  scrupled 


to  use  any  weapon  which  comes  to  hand.  He 
may  shrink  from  belaboring  his  opponents 
with  some  stick  because  it  would  be  unwise 
to  use  it.  but  never  because  it  would  be 
unfair.  If  a  debate  is  going  hard  against 
him.  and  he  is  in  office,  he  does  not,  for 
example,  have  qualms  about  suddenly  pro- 
ducing some  forgotten  document  designed  to 
discredit  his  opponents,  although  its  produc- 
tion hardly  accords  with  Parliamentary  ethics. 
W  hen  denounced  he  will  admit  his  fault  with 
a  happy  smile  and  shrug  his  shoulders.  He 
will  swiftly  move  from  consideration  of  great 
matters  on  the  highest  plane  to  some  very 
disagreeable  party  maneuver  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  look  which  says:  "Well,  we  are 
all  politicians,  aren't  we?  Do  not  let  us  be 
over-nice." 

To  challenge  Churchill  in  the  House  is 
excitingly  enjoyable.  At  question  time 
he  will  sometimes  look  at  you  with  a 
slightly  amused  air,  wielding  his  hearing  aid, 
unusually  shaped  like  a  lollipop,  as  an  addi- 
tional Parliamentary  artifice.  If  a  point  goes 
home  there  will  be  a  sudden  frown  or  perhaps 
quick  indignation.  If  he  thinks  defeat  is  com- 
ing and  he  does  not  feel  in  the  mood  to  try  to 
avoid  it,  he  will  not  listen  at  all  to  what  you 
are  saying,  and  he  will  get  up  with  a  reply 
which  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject  in  hand— but  as  it  is  probably  a  prepared 
reply  he  will,  by  making  the  House  laugh, 
appear  to  have  won  where  he  has  really  lost. 
II  he  is  in  a  good  humor  and  the  question  is 
not  unfriendly,  he  may  smile  with  great  amia- 
bility as  he  rises  slowly  to  answer  and  the 
accumulated  charm  of  decades  pours  out  into 
the  Chamber. 

If  the  attack  is  by  speech,  and  not  by  ques- 
tion and  answer,  then  there  must  be  nothing 
half-hearted  about  it.  To  activate  him  there 
must  be  a  series  of  hard  knocks  delivered 
without  the  slightest  compunction.  After  he 
has  been  banged  at  for  ten  minutes  or  so.  the 
colossus  begins  to  stir.  At  some  point  anger 
may  be  forced  up  in  him.  Then  you  have  got 
him.  He  may  be  stung  into  making  some 
impromptu  observation  which,  if  he  had  time 
to  think,  he  would  have  left  unsaid  or  phrased 
differently.  His  defenses  are  down  and  for  a 
brief  glorious  second  he  can  be  destroyed:  to 
rise  again  a  moment  later  as  fresh  and  formid- 
able as  ever. 
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This  wonderful  ornament  to  Parliament, 
and  to  British  democracy,  contains  in  hini- 
sell  .ill  the  contradictory  virtues  and  de- 
lects which  make  the  lull  man.  Where  he 
is  dishonest  he  is  at  the  same  time  honest. 
Where  he  is  unscrupulous  he  is  still  lair. 
Where  he  is  vindictive  he  is  nevertheless  gen- 
erous. Robust  and  extrovert,  he  is  capable  of 
introspective  thought.  Keenly  awake  he  can 
slump  into  lethargy.  The  only  other  person 
1  ever  met  to  compare  with  him  is  someone 
w  hom  he  would  feel  to  he  utterly  alien  to  him 
—Gandhi.  Gandhi  was  a  great  man  because 
he  was  not  afraid  ol  the  elements  in  his  own 
character.  When  a  politician  denies  the  evil 
in  him  he  dams  up  a  force  inside  him  which 
will  burst  and  destroy  him  or  pervert  him  to 
second-rate  usefulness.  He  must  recognize  to 
himself  what  he  is  and  allow  the  bad  and  the 
good  to  move  inside  him.   By  knowing  the 


bad  and  watching  it  lie  can  channel  it  con- 
structively. 

Churchill  and  Gandhi  have  had  the  ability 
to  get  energy  and  fullness  from  their  faults. 
In  them,  what  might  have  been  vice  has 
turned  to  a  mischievousness,  adding  c  harm 
and  lovability.  Both  were  amazingly  arrogant 
in  their  youth  and  both  mellowed  into  justi- 
fied, but  not  overweening,  assurance.  A 
mercurial  quickness  in  change  of  mood  and 
attitude  has  been  common  to  both. 

After  all  the  brain  power,  the  industry,  the 
hard-won  oratorical  gilts,  the  acute  political 
judgment,  the  patriotism,  the  tremendous 
driving  power  are  taken  into  account,  superb 
greatness  is  only  achieved  if  at  the  end  a 
man  still  comes  through  to  himself,  remains 
himself,  and  is  himself.  Gandhi  did  it  in 
India  and  Churchill  has  done  it  in  Parlia- 
ment. 


Tro ub I ed,  Frustra ted — 

LEONARD  BACON 


Troubled,  frustrated,  ill-behaved, 
And  by  fantasy  enslaved, 
He  has  not  braved  what  should  be  braved. 

He  has  not  dared  what  should  be  dared, 
But  cared— Who  cares  for  what  he  cared?— 
And  later,  like  a  fool  despaired, 

Though  even  in  that  dark  he  knew, 
However  false,  he  must  grow  true, 
Still  trusting  what  he  trusted  to. 


He  has  more  often  than  he  ought 
Trafficked  in  what  he  thought  was  thought, 
Until  by  sharp  experience  taught 

That  it  was  but  a  hurricane, 
Small,  but  enough  to  break  a  brain 
Not  well  designed  for  stress  and  strain. 

Try  courage.  From  exposed  conceit. 
From  bitterness  at  length  complete. 
Men  learn  the  measure  of  the  Sweet, 


And  from  their  deep  excogitate 
Height  which  they  cannot  estimate, 
Remote,  superb,  inviolate. 


Pater  Fa  mi  lias 

PHYLLIS  McGINLEY 

Or  all  the  saints  who  have  Avon  their  charter- 
Holy  man,  hero,  hermit,  martyr, 
Mystic,  missioner,  sage  or  wit- 
Saint  Thomas  More  is  my  favorite. 
For  he  loved  these  bounties  with  misfht  and  main 
God  and  his  house  and  His  little  wife,  Jane, 
And  the  four  fair  children  his  heart  throve  on, 
Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Cecily,  and  John. 


That  More  was  a  good  man  everybody  knows. 
He  sang  good  verses  and  he  wrote  good  prose, 
Enjoyed  a  good  caper  and  liked  a  good  meal 
And  made  a  good  Master  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
A  friend  to  Erasmus,  Lily's  friend, 
He  lived  a  good  life  and  he  had  a  good  end 
And  left  good  counsel  for  them  to  con, 
Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Cecily,  and  John. 

Some  saints  are  alien,  hard  to  love, 
Wild  as  an  eagle,  strange  as  a  dove, 
Too  near  to  heaven  for  the  mind  to  scan. 
But  Thomas  More  w  as  a  family  man, 
A  husband,  a  courtier,  a  doer  and  a  hoper, 
Admired  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Roper, 
Who  punned  in  Latin  like  a  Cambridge  don 
With  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Cecily,  and  John. 

It  was  less  old  Henry  than  Anne  Boleyn 

W  ho  haled  him  to  the  Tower  and  locked  him  in. 

lint  even  in  the  Tower  he  saw  things  brightly. 

He  spoke  to  his  jailers  most  politely 

And  while  the  sorrowers  turned  their  backs, 

1  le  rallied  the  headsman  who  held  the  axe, 

Then  blessed,  w  ith  the  blessing  of  Thomas  More, 

Cod  and  his  garden  and  his  children  four. 

And  I  fear  they  missed  him  when  he  was  gone— 
Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Cecily,  and  John. 


In  the  heart  of  the  Southwest,  Negro  and  white  students  at  a 
public  junior  college  have  carried  out  a  quiet  triumph  in 
interracial  harmony— and  their  elders  are  backing  them  up. 


When  Negroes  Entered 
a  Texas  School 

Arthur  D.  Morse 


In  September,  1 952— one  year  and  eight 
months  before  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion barring  segregated  schools— seven 
Negroes  entered  the  freshman  class  of  a  public 
junior  college  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  At 
that  time  state  law  required  separation  of  the 
races  and  white  Corpus  Christians  interpreted 
the  law  rigidly.  Negroes  were  segregated  so 
totally  that  they  were  not  admitted  even  to 
the  balconies  of  the  principal  motion  picture 
theaters.  They  were  barred  from  hotels  and 
restaurants,  required  to  sit  in  the  rear  of 
busses,  denied  most  opportunities  for  skilled 
employment,  restricted  to  substandard  hous- 
ing and  to  all-Negro  elementary  and  high 
schools.  But  in  spite  of  law  and  tradition,  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Del  Mar  College  had 
voted  unanimously  to  admit  qualified  Negro 
students. 

The  Regents,  like  most  Southerners,  had 
been  aware  for  some  months  that  mounting 
legal  and  social  pressures  were  making  de- 
segregation of  the  schools  only  a  matter  of 
time.  When  in  June  of  1952  the  local  c  hapter 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People— led  by  Dr.  H.  Boyd 
Hall— began  testing  Del  Mar's  admissions 
policy,  the  Regents  were  quick  to  appoint 
their  own  investigating  committee.  Within  a 
month,  they  had  unanimously  adopted  the 
committee's  report,  whic  h  found  the  make  shift 
Negro  junior  college  a  violation  of  the 
"separate  but  equal"  principle  and  recom- 


mended the  admission  of  qualified  Negroes 
the  following  September.  The  job  of  making 
the  decision  into  a  workable  reality  fell  upon 
the  shoulders  of  E.  L.  Harvin,  the  president 
of  the  college. 

The  decision  was  greeted  with  apprehen- 
sion by  citizens  of  both  races.  A  few  were 
fearful  that  the  result  would  be,  in  the  Avoids 
of  Georgia's  Governor  Talmadge,  "more  con- 
fusion, disorder,  riots,  and  bloodshed  than 
anything  since  the  War  Between  the  States." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  fall  term,  Amy 
Miller,  who  had  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  Solomon  M.  Coles 
High  School  for  Negroes,  was  so  apprehensive 
about  entering  an  unsegregated  school  that 
she  persuaded  her  lather,  a  truck  driver,  to 
;k  (  ompany  her.  He  sat  beside  her  in  the  regis- 
tration hall  as  she  began  to  fill  out  a  set  of 
printed  forms.  After  a  moment,  a  white  boy 
rose  from  a  nearby  table  and  walked  toward 
them. 

"Oh-oh,"  Amy  remembers  thinking.  "Here 
it  comes." 

But  the  boy  smiled  hesitantly  and  said, 
"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I'm  having  trouble  figur- 
ing out  what  they  want  on  these  forms.  I 
wonder  if  you'd  mind  helping  me." 

Mr.  Miller  said  he'd  be  glad  to  try— and 
within  a  few  minutes  had  cleared  up  the  boy's 
confusion.  Soon  after,  Amy  sent  her  father 
home. 


HARPER'S 

Their  fust  days  at  Del  Mar  convinced  the 
i  students  that  their  tears  were  unjusti- 
rhe)  sat  where  they  pleased  in  class; 
gossiped  over  sandwiches  and  cokes  at  the 
Vik-Inn,  the  campus  jukebox  joint:  they  used 
tlu'  same  washrooms  as  everyone  else.  Al- 
though spectators  at  most  Texas  athletic 
events  arc  segregated,  the  Negro  freshmen 
cheered  lor  their  football  team  from  the  same 
stands  as  their  classmates.  Besides,  everyone 
could  see  Maggie  Williams  tootling  her  clari- 
net as  she  paraded  w  ith  the  band. 

Outstanding  among  the  colored  students 
was  Lavernis  Royal,  a  bright,  quiet 
boy  who  had  been  president  of  the 
student  council  at  the  Negro  high  school.  Like 
the  others  he  had  never  attended  classes  with 
white  students  but  had  had  experience  with 
white  instructors,  for  though  a  Baptist  him- 
self he'd  been  enrolled  for  a  time  in  the 
Holy  Cross  School,  where,  as  he  says,  "The 
white  Sisters  seemed  as  anxious  to  teach  you 
a>  a  colored  instructor.  Once  a  kid  got  up 
and  asked  whether  one  race  was  better  than 
another  and  the  Sister  said  God  is  the  Creator 
ol  all  and  He  doesn't  distinguish  between 
races.  .  .  .  That  made  us  all  feel  good." 

Lavernis'  instinct  for  leadership  won  him 
the  respect  of  his  classmates  at  the  college  and 
early  in  the  term  he  received  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  lor  election  as  one  of  the  three 
freshmen  representatives  on  the  student  coun- 
cil. He  was  a  talented  artist  and  further  im- 
pressed the  class  and  the  college  with  his 
ability  to  design  anything  from  school  sta- 
tionery to  striking  porcelain  masks  of  Comedy 
and  Tragedy  lor  the  walls  of  the  college 
theater.  Later  in  his  career  at  Del  Mar,  he 
was  chosen  as  the  college's  candidate  for  the 
title  ol  "Mi.  Future  Teacher  of  Texas."  He 
won  the  title  in  a  state-wide  competition 
including  students  from  both  senior  and 
junior  colleges  in  which  he  was  the  only 
Negro  entrant. 

Yel  it  would  not  be  lair  to  give  the  young 
people  all  the  credit.  Prior  to  the  decision, 
'iic  <>!  the  Regents.  V.  G.  Woolsey.  an  insur- 
executive  and  prominent  Methodist, 
asl  i  d  his  two  sons— both  Del  Mar  graduates- 
whet  hei  they  favored  admitting  Negroes  to 
the-  college. 

"The)  told  me."  he  recalls,  "that  they  do 
not  want  to  cany  over  the  prejudices  of  my 
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generation  into  their  lives.  They  favored  the 
idea— emphatically."  He  went  on  to  say,  for 
himself,  "We  should  not  have  a  minority  that 
is  depressed,  oppressed,  and  denied  self- 
advancement.  The  only  way  to  bring  about 
brotherhood  and  good  will  in  the  world  is 
to  begin  at  home." 

Another  Regent  and  leading  businessman, 
Morris  Lichtenstein,  saw  the  issue  in  its  prac- 
tical terms:  "The  more  education  we  can  get 
for  the  Mexican,  Negro,  and  white  people, 
the  better  community  we'll  have." 

More  important  than  such  pronounce- 
ments, though,  were  the  casual,  day-to-day 
incidents  which  indicated  a  deep  shift  in 
Texas  attitudes.  Through  a  mixup,  for  ex- 
ample, Amy  Miller,  majoring  in  Edu- 
cation, was  sent  to  a  white  elementary 
school  for  her  day  of  classroom  observation. 
Toward  the  end  of  one  class,  the  white  teacher 
was  called  from  the  room  and  asked  Amy  to 
take  over.  When  the  class  ended,  a  parent 
who  arrived  to  claim  her  youngster,  noted  the 
substitute  teacher  without  visible  surprise. 
Another  girl,  Ruby  Adams,  a  Home  Eco- 
nomics major,  went  with  her  class  to  visit  one 
of  Corpus  Christi's  most  fashionable  Ocean 
Drive  homes.  The  hostess  welcomed  her  with 
obvious  sincerity,  insisted  that  she  sign  the 
guest  book,  and  asked  her  to  stay  to  tea. 

Desegregation  extended  to  the  vocational 
and  evening  classes  of  the  college  and  soon 
the  first  Negro  vocational  nurses  were  proving 
that  most  patients  are  color-blind  when  they 
have  an  efficient  nurse.  Negroes  enrolled  in  a 
variety  of  evening  classes  from  welding  to  the 
psychology  of  selling  and— though  occupations 
covered  by  those  subjects  had  usually  been 
closed  to  colored  Texans— many  local  em- 
ployers made  it  known  that  they  would  hire 
all  qualified  men  who  completed  the  courses 
successfully. 

Not  all  the  problems  were  so  simple.  The 
ease  and  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
colored  students  were  accepted  in  most 
situations  made  for  a  growth  in  confidence 
which  was  occasionally  sharply  cut  down.  The 
white  students,  for  instance,  encouraged  the 
Negroes  to  attend  the  Freshman  welcome 
dance,  so  they  made  plans  and  joined  in  the 
areneral  excitement. 

Shortly  before  the  dance,  President  Har- 
vin    summoned    them    and    explained  in 
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frank  but  friendly  tones  that  though  he  was 
not  going  to  forbid  their  attendance  he  hoped 
they  would  not  come.  He  said  lie  feared  some 
while  parents  and  visitors  would  resent  their 
presence  and  added  that  he  did  not  think 
they  would  allow  a  relatively  unimportant 
dance  to  jeopardize  a  situation  so  satisfactory 
in  its  important  aspects.  The  students  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  calmly.  As  Alice  James 
summed  it  up:  "I  wanted  to  go,  but  you  pre- 
pare yourself  for  these  things  and  you  say  to 
yourself  if  you  don't  go,  you  just  don't  go, 
that's  all." 

Later,  Maggie  Williams  was  advised  not  to 
go  on  the  orchestra's  three-day  concert  tour 
'  ,i  a  use  President  Marv  in  and  the  hand  direc- 
tor were  concerned  about  possible  embarrass- 
ments involved  in  travel  arrangements.  Again 
the  students  did  not  share  the  views  of  the 
fa<  ulty. 

"I've  talked  to  lots  of  kids  about  this  travel- 
ing business,"  said  a  white  girl,  '"There 
wouldn't  be  any  real  problems  at  all.  We'd 
bring  sandwiches  on  the  auto  trip  and  that 
would  take  care  of  our  eating.  If  we  wanted 
to  stop  at  rest  rooms  on  the  way  we'd  go  to 
Texaco  stations  because  the  colored  kids  don't 
have  any  trouble  there  and  when  we  stayed 
overnight  they  could  usually  stay  with  friends 
or  relatives  if  we  went  to  hotels.  Listen, 


they've  been  up  against  this  silly  business  all 
their  lives.  They  know  how  to  handle  it." 

Some  feel  that  the  school  administration 
created  more  tension  in  its  attempts  to  avoid 
tension  than  woidd  ever  have  come  up  spon- 
taneously. They  base  their  view  on  the  rela- 
tively few  public  protests  against  the  college's 
decision  and  on  the  white  students'  casual  ac- 
ceptance of  their  new  classmates.  Yet  it  is 
likely  that  President  Harvin  (who  has  built 
Del  Mar  from  virtually  nothing  to  one  of  the 
nation's  finest  community  colleges  and  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  such  developments  as  citi- 
zenship classes  for  aliens  and  rehabilitation 
courses  for  criminals  on  probation)  was  sub- 
jected to  more  behind-the-scenes  pressures 
than  a  student  or  outsider  could  perceive.  He, 
the  Regents,  and  faculty  of  Del  Mar  unques- 
tionably deserve  credit  for  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  disturbing  incidents. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  paint  too  bright  a 
picture.  No  community  can  work  miracles  in 
two  years— indeed,  few  Northern  cities  can 
claim  complete  desegregation  now— but  the 
situation  in  Corpus  Christi  today  is  a  far  ory 
from  "confusion,  disorder,  riots,  and  blood- 
shed." Its  experience  suggests  that  with  tact 
and  humor  and  good  faith  other  Southern 
communities  may  find  this  adjustment  easier 
than  they  expect. 


Who,  Us?... 

The  notion  generally  promulgated  amongst  us  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  that  they  are  a  filibustering,  rollicking  race— filling 
their  newspapers  with  whole  columns  of  boasting  falsehood— haunting 
tavern  bars  .  .  .  eternally  chewing  tobacco  .  .  .  sacrificing  their  best 
statesmen  and  even  the  judges  to  party  predilections— and  forming  at 
once  a  noisy,  restless,  anarchical,  and  aggressive  community.  .  .  . 

To  the  British  Commissioners  appointed  to  attend  the  New  York 
Industrial  Exhibition  .  .  .  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion of  the  Americans.  They  are  more  industrious  than  we  are;  they 
work  longer  and  more  continuously;  English  artisans  come  away  from 
the  States  because  they  find  the  work  too  much  for  them:  and  Amei  ican 
factories  are  regulated  with  as  much  care  as  the  best  factories  ol 
England.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  sober,  steady,  methodical,  and 
energetic. 

Unless  we  direct  all  our  energies  to  the  work  of  sell  improvement, 
the  Americans  will  surpass  us  as  much  in  ingenuity  and  skill,  in  intelli- 
gence and  power,  as  they  are  certain  to  surpass  us  in  numbers.  .  .  . 

—The  London  Economist,  March  18,  1851. 


Snakes  and  Shillings 


The  King  and  His  Beasts,  Part  II 
Gerald  Dun  ell 


A few  days  after  my  arrival  at  the  Foil's 
village,  this  good-natured  old  mon- 
arch assembled  most  of  the  people  of 
his  Kingdom  of  Bafut  and  made  them  a 
speech  about  mv  animal-collecting  enterprise. 
Ii  produced  astonishing  results. 

The  next  afternoon  I  lay  down  for  a  couple 
ol  hours  to  catch  up  on  some  sleep.  When  I 
awoke.  I  decided  that  some  tea  would  help 
to  restore  me  to  a  more  amiable  frame  of 
mind,  and  so  I  staggered  off  the  bed  and  made 
in\  way  to  the  door,  intending  to  shout  my 
instructions  down  to  the  kitchen  from  the 
veranda.  I  opened  the  door  and  then  stopped 
dead,  wondering  il  I  was  dreaming,  for  the 
whole  veranda  was  literally  covered  with  a 
weiul  assortment  ol  sa(ks,  palm-leal  baskets, 
and  calabashes— all  of  which  shook  and 
quivered  gently.  Leaning  up  against  the  wall 
were  loin  or  five  long  bamboos  to  the  ends 
ol  which  were  tied  writhing  and  infuriated 
snakes.  At  the  top  ol  the  steps  squatted  my 
native   issistant,  Jacob,  scowling  at  me. 

"Masa  wake  up?"  he  said  mournfully,  "why 
Masa  wake  up?" 

"What's  all  this?"  I  asked,  waxing  my  hand 
at  the  collection  ol  bags  and  baskets. 
"Beef"  said  [acob  succinctly. 


I  examined  the  snakes'  bonds  to  make  sure 
they  were  secure. 

"W  hich  man  done  bring  dis  beef?"  I  asked, 
feeling  rather  stunned  by  the  profusion  of  the 
arrivals. 

"Dis  men  done  bring  urn,"  said  Jacob. 
I  stepped  over  and  saw  that  the  seventy- 
five  steps  up  to  the  villa,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  road  beyond,  were  jammed  with  a 
great  variety  of  Bafutians  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 
There  must  have  been  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them,  and  they  gazed  up  at  me  tm- 
moving  and  strangely  quiet.  As  a  rule,  a  small 
group  of  four  or  five  Africans  can  make  more 
noise  than  any  other  race  on  earth,  yet  this 
great  crowd  might  have  been  composed  of 
deaf  mutes  for  all  the  sound  it  was  making. 

"What's  the  matter  with  them?"  I  asked 
Jacob. 

"Sah?" 

"Why  dey  no  make  noise,  eh?" 

"Ah!"  said  Jacob,  light  dawning,  "I  done 
tell  urn  Masa  'e  sleep." 

This  was  the  Inst  of  many  examples  I  was 
to  have  of  the  courtesy  and  good  manners  of 
the  Bafut  people.  For  nearly  two  hours.  I 
discovered,  they  had  sat  there  in  the  hot  sun, 
curbing  their  natural  exuberance  so  that  my 
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morning  slumbers  might  not  be  disturbed. 

'Win  you  no  wake  me  before?"  I  said  to 
[acob.  <  > 1 1  no  savvay  na  bad  ting  for  dis 
beei  i<>  wait,  eh?" 

"Yes,  sah.  S<  in  \ .  sah." 
All  right,  let's  get  <»n  with  it  and  see  what 
they've  hrought." 

I  picked  up  the  first  basket  and  peered 
into  it:  it  contained  five  mice  with  pale  ginger 
fur,  white  tummies  and  long  tails.  I  handed 
the  basket  to  [acob.  who  carried  it  to  the  top 
ol  the  steps  and  held  it  aloft. 

"Who  done  bring  dis  heel?"  he  shouted. 

"I  done  bring  um,"  called  an  old  woman 
shrilly.  She  fought  her  way  up  on  to  the 
veranda,  bargained  with  me  breathlessly  for 
five  minutes,  and  then  fought  her  way  down 
the  sieps  again,  clutching  her  money. 

The  Escape 

Tin:  next  item  w  as  a  squirrel  who  created 
a  considerable  diversion.  He  was  con- 
fined in  a  palm-leal  bag.  and  as  soon 
as  I  opened  it  he  shot  out  like  a  jack-in-the- 
box,  bit  my  hand,  and  then  galloped  oft 
across  the  veranda.  Jac  ob  gave  chase,  and  as 
he  drew  near  to  it,  the  squirrel  suddenly 
darted  to  one  side  and  then  ran  down  the 
steps,  weaving  his  way  skillfully  through  the 
do/ens  of  black  legs  that  stood  there. 

The  panic  he  created  w  as  tremendous:  those 
on  the  first  step  leaped  into  the  air  as  he 
rushed  at  their  feet,  lost  their  balance,  and 
fell  backward  against  those  on  the  next  step. 
Thev,  in  turn,  fell  against  the  ones  below 
them,  who  went  down  like  grass  before  a 
scythe.  In  a  matter  of  seconds,  the  steps  were 
covered  with  a  tangled  mass  of  struggling 
bodies,  with  arms  and  legs  sticking  out  at 
the  oddest  angles.  I  thought  that  the  unfor- 
tunate squirrel  would  be  crushed  to  death 
under  this  human  avalanche— but  to  my  sur- 
prise he  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
apparently  unhurt,  flipped  his  tail  a  couple  of 
times  and  set  off  dow  n  the  road. 

At  the  top  of  the  steps,  I  was  fuming  im- 
potently  and  struggling  to  push  my  way  down 
through  the  tangle  of  Africans,  for  the  squir- 
rel was  a  rarity,  and  I  was  determined  that  he 
should  not  escape.  Halfway  down  someone 
clutched  my  ankle  and  I  sat  clown  abruptly 
on  top  of  a  large  body  which,  judging  from 
the  bits  I  could  see,  was  female.   I  glanced 


desperately  down  at  the  road  as  I  endeavored 
to  regain  my  feet,  and  to  my  joy  I  saw  a  band 
ol  some  twenty  young  men  approaching.  They 
saw  the  squirrel  and  stopped  short,  and  the 
squirrel  sat  up  and  sniffed  suspi<  iously. 

"You!"  I  roared,  "you  dere  for  de  road  .  .  . 
catch  dat  beef." 

The  young  men  put  down  their  bundles 
and  advanced  determinedly  upon  the  squirrel, 
w  ho  took  one  look  at  them  and  then  turned 
and  fled.  They  set  off  in  hot  pursuit,  each 
determined  that  he  should  be  the  one  to  re- 
capture the  rodent.  The  squirrel  ran  well, 
but  he  was  no  match  for  the  long  legs  of  his 
pursuers.  They  drew  level  with  him  in  a 
tight  bunch,  their  faces  grim  and  set.  Then, 
to  my  horror,  they  launched  themselves  at  my 
precious  specimen  in  a  body,  and  for  the 
second  time  the  squirrel  disappeared  under 
a  huge  pile  of  struggling  Africans.  This  time, 
I  thought,  the  poor  beast  really  -would  be 
crushed,  but  that  squirrel  seemed  indestruc- 
tible. When  the  heap  in  the  road  had  sorted 
itself  out  a  bit,  one  of  the  young  men  stood 
up,  holding  the  c  hattering  and  panting  squir- 
rel by  the  scruff  of  its  neck. 

"Masa!"  he  called,  beaming  up  at  me,  "I 
clone  catch  um!" 

I  threw  down  a  bag  for  him  to  put  the 
animal  in,  and  then  it  was  passed  up  the 
steps  to  me.  Hastily,  I  got  the  beast  into  a 
ca<>e,  so  that  I  could  examine  him.  He  seemed 
all  right,  except  that  he  was  in  an  extremely 
bad  temper.  He  was  a  Black-eared  Squirrel, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Cameroon 
squirrels. 

Placed  in  a  cage  he  flipped  his  dazzling  tail 
at  me  once  or  twice,  and  then  squatted  down 
to  the  stern  task  of  devouring  a  mango  which 
I  had  put  in  there  for  him.  I  watched  him 
fondly,  thinking  what  a  lucky  escape  he  had 
had,  and  how  pleased  I  was  to  have  got  him. 

The  Charge  of  the  Vipers 

I turned  my  attention  bac  k  to  the  various 
containers  that  littered  the  veranda,  and 
picked  up  a  large  calabash  at  random. 
As  usual,  its  neck  was  stuffed  with  a  tightly 
packed  plug  of  green  leaves:  I  removed  these 
and  peered  into  the  depths,  but  the  calabash 
was  so  capacious  and  so  dark  that  I  could  not 
see  what  was  inside.  I  carried  it  to  the  head 
ol  the  steps  and  held  it  up. 
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m  li  side  de  man  who  done  bring  dis 

ne.  sah.  na  me!"  shouted  a  man  hali- 
w ,i\  dow  11  the  steps. 

Ii  was  always  a  source  of  astonishment  to 
mc  how  the  Africans  could  distinguish  their 
own  calabashes  out  ol  hundreds  of  others.  Ex- 
cept  foi  .1  differenc  e  in  size.  I  could  never  tell 
one  from  the  other,  but  the  Africans  knew  at  a 
glance  which  was  theirs. 

What  beef  e  dere  for  inside?"  I  asked, 
negligently  swinging  the  calabash  by  its 
cord. 

"Snake,  sah."  said  the  man.  and  I  hastily 
replaced  the  plug  of  green  leaves. 
What  kind  ol  snake,  my  friend?" 
"Na  Gera,  sah." 

I  consulted  my  list  of  local  names  and 
found  this  meant  a  Green-leaf  Viper.  These 
were  common  and  beautiful  snakes,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  a  startlingly  bright  grass 
green  in  color,  w  ith  canary  yellow  bellies  and 
broad  diagonal  white  stripes  along  their 
sides.  I  carried  the  calabash  over  to  empty 
the  new  arrival  into  the  shallow,  gauze-topped 
box  in  which  I  kept  vipers. 

Now,  emptying  a  snake  from  a  calabash 
into  a  cage  is  one  of  the 
simplest  of  operations, 
providing  you  observe 
one  or  two  rudimentary 
rules.  First,  make  sure 
that  any  inmates  of  the 
cage  are  far  away  from 
the  door.  This  I  did. 
Secondly,  make  sure  how 
many  snakes  you  have  in 
the  calabash  before  start- 
ing to  shake  them  out. 
1  his  I  omitted  to  do. 

I  opened  the  door  of 
the  cage,  unplugged  the 
mouth  ol  the  calabash, 
and  began  to  shake  gently. 
Jacob  stood  behind  me, 
breathing  heavily  down 
my  nc  <  k.  and  behind  him 

sioor!  a  solid  wall  of  Africans,  watching  open- 
mouthed.  I  shook  a  bit  harder  with  no  result. 
1  had  never  known  a  viper  to  cling  with  such 
tenacity  to  the  interior  of  a  receptacle.  Be- 
coming irritated,  I  gave  the  calabash  a  really 
vigorou  shaking,  end  it  promptly  broke  apart 
in  two  piec  es. 


An  intricately  tangled  knot  of  Green 
Leaf  Vipers— composed  of  about  half  a  dozen 
large,  vigorous,  and  angry  snakes— fell  out  on 
to  the  cage  with  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a  sickening  thud. 

They  were  platted  together  in  such  a  large 
and  solid  ball  that  instead  of  falling  through 
the  door  and  into  the  cage,  they  got  jammed 
halfway,  so  that  I  could  not  slam  the  door  on 
them.  Then,  with  a  fluid  grace  which  I  had 
no  time  to  admire,  they  disentangled  them- 
selves and  wriggled  determinedly  on  to  the 
floor.  Here  they  spread  out  fanwise,  with  an 
almost  military  precision,  and  came  toward 
us. 

Jacob,  and  the  Africans  who  had  been 
jammed  behind  him,  disappeared  with  the 
startling  suddenness  of  a  conjuring  trick.  I 
could  hardly  blame  them,  for  none  of  them 
were  wearing  shoes.  But  I  was  not  clad  to 
gallivant  with  a  tribe  of  vipers  either,  for  I 
was  wearing  shorts  and  a  pair  of  sandals. 
Leaving  the  snakes  in  sole  charge  of  the  ver- 
anda. I  shot  into  my  bedroom.  Here  I  found 
a  stick,  and  then  went  cautiously  out  again. 
The  snakes  had  scattered  widely,  and  so  they 
were  quite  easy  to  corner,  pin  down  with  the 

stick,  and  then  pick  up. 
One  by  one  I  dropped 
them  into  the  cage,  and 
then  shut  and  locked  the 
door  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
The  Africans  reappeared, 
all  chattering  and  laugh- 
ing and  clicking  their 
fingers  as  they  described 
to  each  other  the  great 
danger  they  had  been  in. 
I  fixed  the  snake  bringer 
sternly  with  a  very  cold 
eye  indeed. 

"You!"  I  said,  "why 
you  no  tell  me  dere  be 
plenty  snake  for  inside 
dat  calabash,  eh?" 

"Wah!"  he  said,  look- 
ing surprised,  "I  done  tell 
Massa  dere  be  snake  for  inside." 

"Snake,  yes.  One  snake.  You  no  tell  me 
dere  be  six  for  inside." 

"I  done  tell  Masa  dere  be  snake  for  inside," 
he  said  indignantly. 

"I  done  ask  you  what  beef  you  done  bring," 
I  explained  patiently,  "and  you  say,  'snake.' 
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You  no  say  dere  he  six  snake.  How  you  tink 
I  go  savvay  how  many  snake  you  bring,  eh?" 

"Stupid  man"  said  [acob,  joining  in  the 
Eray,  "sometime  dis  snake  bite  Masa,  and 
Masa  go  die.  Den  how  you  go  do,  eh?"  I 
turned  on  facob. 

"I  noticed  that  you  were  conspicuous  by 
your  absence,  my  noble  and  heroic  creature." 

"Yes  said"  said  Jacob,  beaming. 

Flooding  the  Animal  Market 

It  was  quite  late  that  evening  when  the  last 
hunter  had  been  paid,  and  I  was  left  with 
suc  h  a  weird  assortment  ol  live  creatures 
on  my  hands  that  it  took  me  until  three 
o'c  lock  the  following  morning  to  cage  them. 
1  ven  so.  there  were  five  large  rats  left  over, 
and  no  box  from  which  to  make  a  cage.  I  was 
forced  to  release  them  in  my  bedroom,  where 
they  spent  the  entire  night  trying  to  gnaw 
through  the  leg  ol  the  table  lor  some  obscure 
reason  of  their  own. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  arose  and 
cleaned  out  and  ted  my  now  considerable 
collection,  I  thought  that  probably  nothing 
more  would  turn  up  that  day.  1  was  wrong. 
The  Bafutians  had  thrown  themselves  whole- 
heartedly into  the  task  of  providing  me  with 
specimens,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  roadway 
and  the  seventy-five  steps  were  black  with  peo- 
ple. By  lunchtime  it  was  obvious  that  the 
supply  of  animals  had  far  exceeded  my  store 
of  wood  and  boxes  to  make  cages  for  them, 
so  I  was  forced  to  employ  a  team  of  small 
boys  to  tour  Bafut.  buying  up  any  and  every 
box  or  plank  of  wood  they  could  find. 

By  four  o'clock  that  evening  both  the  staff 
and  I  were  exhausted,  and  we  had  been  bitten 
so  many  times  in  so  many  places  by  such  a 
variety  of  creatures  that  any  additional  bites 
went  almost  unnoticed.  The  whole  villa  was 
overflowing  with  animals,  and  they  scpieaked 
and  chirruped,  rattled  and  bumped  in  their 
calabashes,  baskets,  and  sacks  while  we  worked 
furiously  to  make  the  cages  for  them.  By  mid- 
night we  were  all  so  tired  we  could  hardly 
keep  awake,  and  there  were  still  some  ten 
(  ages  to  be  made;  a  large  pot  of  tea,  heavily 
laced  with  whisky,  gave  us  a  sort  of  spurious 
enthusiasm  for  our  task  that  carried  us  on, 
and  at  two-thirty  the  last  nail  was  driven  and 
the  last  animal  placed  in  new  quarters. 

The  next  day  was,  if  anything,  slightly 


worse  than  the  preceding  one,  for  the 
Bafutians  started  to  arrive  before  I  had  fin- 
ished attending  to  the  collection.  There  is 
nothing  quite  so  nerve-racking  as  struggling 
to  clean  and  feed  several  do/en  <  reatures  when 
twenty  or  thirty  more  have  arrived  in  airless 
and  insanitary  containers  and  are  crying  out 
for  attention.  As  I  watc  hed,  out  of  the  corner 
of  my  eye,  the  pile  of  calabashes  and  baskets 
growing  on  the  veranda,  I  felt  rather  as  Her- 
cules must  have  felt  when  he  got  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  Augean  stables. 

When  I  had  finished  the  work,  before  buy- 
ing any  fresh  specimens,  1  made  a  speech  to 
the  assembled  Bafutians  from  the  top  of  the 
steps.  I  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  couple 
of  days  they  had  brought  me  a  vast  quantity 
of  beef  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  descriptions. 
This  proved  that  the  Bafutians  were  by  far 
the  best  hunters  I  had  come  across,  and  I 
was  very  grateful  to  them.  However,  I  went 
cm,  as  they  woidd  realize,  there  was  a  limit 
to  the  amount  of  beef  I  could  purchase  and 
house  in  any  one  day.  So,  I  woidd  be  glad 
if  they  would  stop  hunting  for  three  days. 
There  was  no  sense,  I  pointed  out,  in  my  buy- 
ing beef  from  them  if  it  was  going  to  die  for 
lack  of  adequate  housing;  that  was  just  simply 
a  waste  of  money.  The  African  is  nothing  if 
not  a  business  man,  and  at  this  remark  the 
nodding  heads  sent  a  ripple  over  the  crowd, 
and  a  chorus  of  "Arrrrr!"  arose.  Havinq,  thus 
driven  the  point  home,  I  purchased  the  ani- 
mals they  had  brought,  and  once  more  set 
about  the  task  of  cage  building. 

The  King  Turns  Hunter 

AT  four  o'clock  the  caging  was  under  con- 
f\  trol,  and  I  was  having  a  break  lor  a 
/  %  cup  of  tea.  As  I  leaned  on  the  veranda 
rail  I  saw  the  arched  doorway  in  the  red 
brick  wall  fly  open,  and  the  Fon  appealed. 
He  strode  across  the  great  courtyard  with 
enormous  strides,  his  robes  fluttering  and 
hissing  as  he  moved.  He  was  scowling  and 
muttering  to  himself. 

"Iseeya,  my  friend."  I  said  politely  as  he 
reac  hed  me. 

"My  friend!"  he  said,  enveloping  my  hand 
in  his  and  peering  earnestly  into  my  face, 
"some  man  done  tell  me  you  no  go  buy  beef 
again.  Na  so?" 

"No  be  so,"  I  said. 
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Good,  good!"  he  said  in  a  relieved 
voice:        letime  I  tear  you  done  get  enough 
an  von  go  lef  dis  place." 
explained  the  reason  for  my  three-day 
suspension  ol  business. 

Ah!  1  savvay,"  said  the  Fon,  smiling  at  me 
affectionately.  Finn  he  peered  anxiously 
round  in  a  conspiratorial  fashion. 

"Ma  friend,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
"1  done  find  beef  for  you.  Na  fine  beef,  na 
heel  you  never  get." 

"What  kind  of  beef?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"Beef,"  aid  the  Fon  explicitly,  "you  go  like 
too  much.  We  go  catch  iim  now,  eh?" 

"You  never  catch  urn  yet?" 

"No,  my  friend,  but  1  savvay  which  side 
dey  de  hide." 

Eagerly  he  led  me  across  the  great  court- 
yard, through  a  ma/?  of  narrow  passages, 
until  we  reached  a  small  hut. 

"Wait  here  small  time,  my  friend,  I  go 
come,"  he  said,  and  then  disappeared  hur- 
riedly into  the  hut's  gloomy  interior.  I  waited 
outside,  wondering  where  he  had  gone  to, 
and  what  kind  of  beef  it  was  that  he  had  dis- 
i  overed.  He  had  an  air  of  mystery  about  him 
which  made  the  whole  thing  rather  in- 
triguing. 

When  he  eventually  reappeared,  for  a 
moment  I  did  not  recognize  him.  He 
had  removed  his  robes,  his  skull  cap, 
and  his  sandals,  and  was  now  naked  except  for 
a  small  and  spotlessly  white  loin  cloth.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  long  and  slender  spear.  His 
thin,  muscular  body  gleamed  with  oil,  and  his 
leet  were  bare.  He  approached  me,  twirling 
liis  spear  professionally,  beaming  with  delight 
at  my  obvious  surprise. 

"You  done  get  new  hunter  man,"  he  said, 
chuckling. 

"I  t ink  dis  hunter  man  be  best  for  all,"  I 
said,  grinning  at  him. 

i  savvay  hunting  fine,"  he  said,  nodding, 
"sometime  my  people  t ink  I  get  ole  too  much 
loi  go  bush.  My  Iriend.  if  some  man  get  hunt- 
ing for  C  eye,  lor  'e  nose,  an'  lor  'e  blood,  'e 
never  gel  ole  too  much  lor  go  bush,  no  be  so?" 

"You  speak  true,  my  Iriend,"  I  said. 

He  led  me  out  of  the  environs  of  his  com- 
pound, along  the  road  for  perhaps  hall  a  mile, 
and  then  branched  off  through  some  maize 
fields.  He  walked  at  a  great  pace,  twirling  his 
speai  and  humming  to  himself,  occasionally 
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turning  to  grin  at  me  with  a  mischievous  de- 
light illuminating  his  features.  Presently,  we 
left  the  fields,  passed  through  a  small  thicket 
of  mimbo  palms— dark  and  mysterious  and 
full  of  the  rustling  of  the  fronds— and  then 
started  to  climb  up  the  golden  hillside. 

When  we  reached  the  top,  the  Fon  paused, 
stuck  his  spear  into  the  ground,  folded  his 
arms,  and  surveyed  the  view.  Presently,  he 
sighed  deeply,  and,  turning  toward  me,  he 
smiled  and  swept  his  arms  wide. 

"Na  my  country  dis,"  he  said,  "na  foine, 
dis  country." 

T nodded  and  we  stood  there  in  silence  for 
a  few  minutes  and  looked  at  the  view. 
Below  us  lay  a  mosaic  of  small  fields, 
green  and  silver  and  fawn,  broken  up  by  small 
palm  thickets  and  an  occasional  patch  of  rust 
red  where  the  earth  of  a  field  had  been  newly 
hoed.  This  small  area  of  cultivation  was  like 
a  colored  handkerchief  laid  on  the  earth  and 
forgotten,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  great 
ocean  of  mountains.  The  Fon  gazed  slowly 
round,  an  expression  on  his  face  that  was  a 
mixture  of  affection  and  childlike  pleasure. 
He  sighed  again,  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"Foine!"  he  murmured.  Then  he  plucked 
his  spear  from  the  earth  and  led  the  way  down 
into  the  next  valley,  humming  tunefully  to 
himself. 

The  valley  was  shallow  and  flat,  thickly 
overgrown  with  a  wood  of  small  stunted  trees, 
some  only  about  ten  feet  high.  A  sleepy  throb- 
bing drone  came  from  a  thousand  bees  that 
hovered  round  the  flowers.  The  Fon  surveyed 
the  trees  for  a  moment,  and  then  moved 
quietly  through  the  grass  to  a  better  vantage 
point. 

"Na  for  here  we  2:0  see  beef,"  he  whis- 
pered,  pointing  at  the  trees,  "we  sit  down  an' 
wait  small  time." 

He  squatted  down  on  his  haunches  and 
waited  with  a  relaxed  immobility;  I  squatted 
down  beside  him  and  found  my  attention 
equally  divided  between  watching  him  and 
watching  the  trees.  As  the  trees  remained 
devoid  of  life,  I  concentrated  on  my  com- 
panion. He  sat  there,  clutching  his  spear  up- 
right in  his  large  hands,  and  on  his  face  was  a 
look  of  eager  expectancy,  like  that  of  a  child 
at  a  pantomine  before  the  curtain  goes  up. 
When  he  had  appeared  out  of  that  dark  little 
hut  in  Bafut,  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  not 
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only  left  behind  his  robes  and  trappings  of 
state,  but  also  had  shed  that  regal  air  which 
had  seemed  so  much  part  of  his  character. 
Here,  crouching  in  this  quiet  warm  valley 
with  his  spear,  lie  appeared  to  be  just  another 
hunter,  his  bright  dark  eyes  fixed  on  the  trees, 
waiting  for  the  quarry  he  knew  would  come. 

Hut,  as  I  looked  at  him,  I  realized  that  he 
was  not  just  another  hunter;  there  was  some- 
thing different  about  him  which  I  could  not 
place.  It  came  to  me  what  it  was:  any  ordi- 
nary hunter  would  have  crouched  there,  pa- 
tient, a  trifle  bored,  lor  he  would  have  done 
the  same  thing  so  many  times  before.  But  the 
Fon  waited,  his  eyes  gleaming,  a  hall  smile  on 
his  wide  mouth,  and  I  realized  that  he  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  himself.  I  wondered 
how  main  times  in  the  past  he  had  become 
tired  of  his  deferential  councilors  and  his  wor- 
shipping subjects,  and  felt  his  magnificent 
robes  to  be  hot  and  cumbersome,  and  his 
pointed  shoes  cramping  and  hard.  Then  per- 
haps the  urge  had  come  to  him  to  leel  the  soft 
red  earth  under  his  bat  e  feet,  and  the  wind  on 
his  naked  body— and  so  he  would  steal  off  to 
his  hut.  put  on  the  clothes  of  a  hunter  and 
stride  away  oxer  the  hills,  pausing  on  the  hill 
tops  to  admire  the  beautiful  country  over 
whic  h  he  ruled. 

The  Coming  of  the  Galagos 

My  meditations  on  the  Fon's  character 
were  interrupted:  he  leaned  forward 
and  gripped  my  arm,  pointing  a  long 
finger  at  the  trees. 

"Dey  done  come,"  he  -whispered,  his  face 
wreathed  in  smiles,  f  followed  the  pointing  of 
his  finger,  and  for  a  moment  I  could  see 
nothing  but  a  confused  net  of  branches.  Then 
something  moved,  and  I  saw  the  animal  that 
we  had  been  awaiting. 

ft  came  drifting  through  the  tangled 
branches  with, all  the  gentle,  airy  grace  of  a 
piece  of  thistledown.  When  it  got  nearer.  I 
discovered  that  it  looked  exac  tly  like  my  idea 
of  a  leprechaun:  it  was  c  lad  in  a  little  lur  coat 
of  greenish-gray,  and  it  had  a  long  slender 
furry  tail.  Its  hands,  which  were  pink,  were 
large  for  its  size,  and  its  fingers  tremendously 
long  and  attenuated.  Its  ears  were  huge  and 
the  skin  so  fine  that  it  was  semi-transparent; 
these  ears  seemed  to  have  a  life  of  their  own. 
for  they  twisted  and  turned  independently, 


sometimes  crumpling  and  folding  flat  to  the 
head  as  if  they  were  a  fan. 

The  face  of  the  little  creature  was  domi- 
nated by  a  pair  of  tremendous  dark  eyes  that 
would  have  put  any  self-respecting  owl  to 
shame.  Moreover,  the  creature  could  twist  its 
head  round  and  look  over  its  back  in  much 
the  same  way  that  an  owl  does.  It  ran  to  the 
tip  of  a  slender  branch  that  scarcely  dipped 
beneath  its  weight,  and  there  it  sat.  clutching 
the  bark  with  its  long  slender  fingers,  peering 
about  with  its  great  eyes,  and  chirruping 
dimly  to  itself.  It  was,  I  knew,  a  galago,  but 
it  looked  much  more  like  something  out  ol  a 
fairy  tale. 

It  sat  on  the  branch,  twittering  vaguely  to 
itself,  for  about  a  minute:  then  an  astonishing 
thing  happened.  Quite  suddenly,  the  trees 
were  full  of  galagos— of  every  age  and  size, 
ranging  from  babies  little  bigger  than  a  wal- 
nut, to  fully  adult  ones  that  could  have  fitted 
themselves  quite  comfortably  into  an  ordinary 
drinking  glass.  They  jumped  from  branch  to 
branch,  grasping  the  leaves  and  twigs  with 
their  large,  thin  hands,  twittering  softly  to 
each  other  and  gazing  round  them  with  the 
wide-eyed  innocence  of  a  troupe  of  cherubim. 

The  babies,  who  seemed  to  be  composed 
almost  entirely  of  eyes,  kept  fairly  close  to 
their  parents;  occasionally,  they  would  sit  up 
on  their  hind  legs  and  hold  their  tiny  pink 
hands  up.  fingers  spread  wide-,  as  though  in 
horror  at  the  depravity  they  were  seeing  in 
the  world  of  leaves  around  them.  One  of 
these  babies  discovered,  while  I  watched,  that 
he  was  silting  on  the  same  branch  as  a  large 
and  succulent  locust,  h  was  evening  time, 
and  the  insect  was  drowsy  and  slow  to  realize 
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it  could  do  anything,  the 
ad  iimcd  down  the  branch  and 
,rabbed  it  firmly  round  the  middle. 

The  locust  woke  up  abruptly  and  decided 
hat  something  must  be  done.  He  was  a  large 
niMvt.  almost  as  big  as  the  baby  galago:  also 
he  possessed  a  pair  of  long  and  muscular  hind 
legs,  and  he  started  to  kick  out  vigorously 
w  ith  them.  It  was  a  fascinating  fight  to  watch: 
the  galago  clasped  the  locust  desperately  in 
his  Ions:  finders,  and  tried  to  bite  it.  Each 
time  it  tried  to  bite,  the  locust  would  give  a 
terrific  kick  with  its  hind  legs  and  knock  its 
adversary  off  balance,  so  it  would  fall  off  the 
branch  and  hang  beneath,  suspended  by  its 
feet. 

When  this  had  happened  several  times.  I 
decided  that  the  galago  must  have  adhesive 
soles.  Even  when  hanging  upside  down  and 
being  kicked  in  the  stomach  by  a  large  locust, 
the  galago  maintained  its  expression  of  wide- 
eyed  innocence. 

The  end  of  the  fight  was  unexpected: 
when  they  were  hanging  upside  down, 
the  locust  gave  an  extra  hefty  kick,  and 
the  galago's  feet  lost  their  grip,  so  they  fell 
through  the  leaves,  clasped  together.  As  they 
tumbled  earthward,  the  galago  loosened  one 
hand  from  its  grip  round  the  locust's  waist 
and  grabbed  a  passing 
branch  with  the  effortless 
ease  of  a  trained  acrobat. 
He  hauled  himself  on  to 
the  branch  and  bit  the 
locust's  head  off  before 
the  insect  could 


recover 
to  continue 


decapi- 
kicking. 


sufficiently 
the  fight. 

Holding  the 
tated.  but  still 
body  in  one  hand,  the 
galago  stuffed  the  insect's 
head  into  his  mouth  and 
chewed  it  with  evident 
enjoyment.  Then  he  sat. 

(  I  oping  the  twitching  body  in  one  hand  and 
ontemplated  it  with  his  head  on  one  side, 
ng  vent  to  shrill  and  excited  screams  of 


delight.  When  the  corpse  had  ceased  to  move 
and  the  bio  hind  legs  had  stiffened  in  death, 
the  galago  tore  them  off,  one  by  one,  and  ate 
them.  He  looked  ridiculously  like  a  diminu- 
tive elderly  gourmet,  clasping  in  one  hand 
the  drumstick  of  some  gigantic  chicken. 

Soon  the  vallev  was  filled  with  shadow,  and 
it  became  difficult  to  see  the  galagos  among 

o        o  o 

the  leaves,  though  we  could  hear  their  soft 
cluttering.  We  rose  from  our  cramped  posi- 
tions, and  made  our  way  back  up  the  hillside. 
At  the  top.  the  Fon  paused  and  gazed  down  at 
the  woods  below,  smiling  delightedly. 

"Dat  beef!"  he  chuckled.  "I  like  urn  too 
much.  All  time  e  make  funny  for  me,  an'  I 
go  laugh." 

o  o 

"Na  fine  beef."  I  said,  "how  you  call  um?" 
"For  Bafut."  said  the  Fon.  "we  call  um 
Shilling." 

"You  think  sometimes  my  hunter  men  fit 
catch  some?" 

"Tomorrow  you  go  have  some,"  promised 
the  Fon.  but  he  would  not  tell  me  how"  they 
were  to  be  captured,  nor  who  was  to  do  the 
capturing.  We  reached  Bafut  in  the  dusk, 
and  when  the  Fon  was  respectably  clothed 
once  more  he  came  and  had  a  drink.  As  1  said 
good  night  to  him,  I  reminded  him  of  his 
promise  to  get  me  some  of  the  galagos. 
"Yes.  my  friend,  I  no  go  forget,"  he  said.  "I 
go  get  you  some  Shilling." 

Four  days  passed,  and 
1  began  to  think  that 
either  the  Fon  had  for- 
gotten, or  else  the  crea- 
tures were  proving  more 
difficult  to  capture  than 
he  had  imagined. 

Then,  on  the  fifth 
morning,  my  tea  was 
brought  in,  and  reposing 
on  the  tray  was  a  small, 
highly  colored  raffia  bas- 
ket. 1  pulled  off  the  lid 
and  looked  sleepily  in- 
side, and  four  pairs  of 
enormous,  liquid,  innocent  eves  peered  up  at 
me  with  expressions  of  gentle  inquiry. 

It  was  a  basketful  of  Shillings  from  the  Fon. 


[Mr.  Durrell's  story  of  his  exotic  prisoners,  his  royal  friend,  and 
his  unconventional  hunters  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue.] 


It  still  has  many  mysteries— but  recent  discoveries  in 
France  and  America  have  shown  how  it  works  .  .  .  and 
how  new  methods  of  treatment  may  save  countless  Iwes. 


Shock:  The  Herald  of  Death 

Leonard  Engel 


Tj  yuat  M  ar.  approximately  1,500,000  people 
l-i     in  the  United  States  die.  In  some  cases 

J  j  —say,  when  a  bullet  enters  a  vital  part 

of  the  brain  or  when  a  really  massive  clot 
forms  in  the  arteries  ol  the  heart— death  is  too 
quick  lor  preliminaries.  To  most  persons, 
however,  it  comes  by  stages.  Nearly  always, 
the  next-to-last  stage,  the  herald  of  the  ap- 
proaching end.  is  the  state  the  physician  calls 
shock. 

To  paraphrase  a  nineteenth-century  sur- 
geon, shock  is  an  expression  of  sympathy  by 
the  body  over  injury  to  a  member.  The  injury 
may  be  physical,  as  in  an  accident,  or  the  re- 
sult of  an  overw  helming  infection  or  a  disor- 
der like  diabetes.  It  may  involve  a  limb  or  an 
organ  or  it  may  be  generalized  throughout  the 
s\stcm.  In  any  of  these  circumstances,  shock 
may  follow. 

Shock  itself  has  many  different  outward 
signs.  The  blood  pressure  usually  falls  sharply, 
but  it  may  not.  The  hands  and  feet  are  gen- 
erally cold  and  the  face  ashen,  but  thev  can  be 
warm  and  well-colored.  The  ptdse  may  be 
fast  or  slow,  weak  or  bounding.  But  the  con- 
stant—and lethal— feature  of  shock  is  the  col- 
lapse ol  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries,  the 
tiny  blood  vessels  that  nourish  the  body's  tis- 
sues. II  death  was  not  inevitable  before,  it 
soon  becomes  so  now.  Deprived  of  oxygen, 
the  tissues  die,  one  by  one.  When  a  vital  tis- 
sue dies,  the  individual  dies  with  it. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  physiologists 
and  medical  investigators  have  been  studying 
shock  intensively.  When  they  began,  shock 


was  usually  thought  of  only  in  its  most  dra- 
matic form— as  the  state  of  prostration  that 
accompanies  severe  physical  injury.  Its  inti- 
mate involvement  in  most  deaths,  whatever 
their  apparent  cause,  was  not  fully  realized; 
and  its  crucial  characteristic— the  collapse  of 
capillary  circulation— was  hardly  suspec  ted. 

A  decade  and  a  half  of  investigation  has  put 
shock  into  perspec  tive  as  a  stage  in  dying  and 
a  challenging  medical  problem.  Profound 
mysteries  remain,  but  important  advances 
have  been  made  through,  among  other  sur- 
prising things,  a  major  discovery  in  anatomy 
(a  subject  we  thought  we  knew  all  about  dec- 
ades ago)  and  "artificial  hibernation,"  a  fan- 
tastic French  procedure  for  treating  shock.  We 
are  becoming  increasingly  able  to  avert  or  re- 
verse shock  and  so  save  ever  larger  numbers  of 
the  injured  and  the  ill  from  slipping  into 
shock,  and  from  shock  into  death. 

A convenient  way  to  approach  what  has 
been  learned  about  shoc  k  and  the  proc  - 
ess of  dying  is  to  turn  back  to  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  of  World  War  I.  Shock  had 
been  familiar  for  centuries  as  a  frequent  and 
fatal  secpiel  to  battle  wounds,  especially 
wounds  which  bled  extensively.  Starting  from 
this  phenomenon,  military  surgeons  began  to 
test  new  methods  of  offsetting  blood  loss.  One 
was  blood  transfusion,  which  had  recently  be- 
come practicable  through  Landsteiner's  dis- 
covery of  blood  groups  and  the  rules  ol  blood 
matching.  (Of  course,  during  World  War  I 
transfusions  were  uncommon;  techniques  for 
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\ooc\  on  a  large  scale  were  still  far 
The  other  method  was  infu- 
1  acacia  solution.  Though  subse- 
nd  objectionable  in  other  respects 
,1  doned,  gum  acacia  solution  did  re- 
in the  circulation  long  enough  to  help 
restore  the  blood  volume  to  normal. 

lint  to  the  surprise  of  the  military  surgeons, 
replacing  lost  blood  did  not  always  work.  In 
mam  cases,  even  prompt  administration  of 
blood  oi  gum  acacia  solution  produced  only  a 
transient  improvement;  within  a  few  hours, 
the  patient  slipped  back  into  shock,  and  then 
was  gone.  Obviously  there  was  more  to  shock 
than  simple  blood  loss. 

What  could  the  rest  of  the  story  be?  Walter 
B.  Cannon,  the  great  Harvard  physiologist, 
made  the  inspired  guess  that  a  toxin  of  some 
sort  was  released  within  the  body  as  a  result 
ot  either  the  injury  or  the  loss  of  blood;  the 
toxic  agent,  he  suggested,  damaged  the  circu- 
latory system  and  made  transfusion  useless. 

Cannon  was  essentially  right,  but  prema- 
ture. It  has  since  been  found  that  "irreversi- 
ble" shock  does  indeed  involve  a  toxic  factor 
or  factors,  whose  identity  and  origin  are  still 
un<  ertain.  But  thirty-five  years  ago  neither 
Cannon  nor  any  other  investigator  was  able 
to  obtain  convincing  proof  of  the  existence 
ol  such  a  toxin.  Effective  search  for  it  re- 
quired  a  more  precise  picture  and  dearer 
understanding  of  w  hat  happens  in  shock.  And 
this,  in  turn,  had  to  wait  for  a  new  generation 
ol  investigators  with  greater  resources  of 
knowledge  and  technique,  and  for  the  re- 
newal ol  wide  research  on  wound  shock  which 
accompanied  the  outbreak  of  a  second  world 
war. 

The  Remarkable  Circulatory  System 

Among  those  who  undertook  research  on 
f\     shock  during  World  War  II  were  the 
XjL  eminent  New  York  University  physi- 
ologist, Dr.  Robert  Chambers  (who  has  been 
working  at  the  University  of  Oregon  since  re- 
tiring from  NYU),  and  a  young  colleague.  Dr. 
Benjamin  W.  Zweifach.   Born  in  Turkey  of 
American  missionary  parents  and  educated  in 
lurkey,  Canada,  and  Germany,  Chambers 
imarily  a  cell  physiologist  with  a  strong 
st  in  physical  chemistry.    Zweifach,  a 
N'  i  by  birth  and  a  product  of  the 

public  school  system  (including 


City  College),  had  done  research  on  the  circu- 
latory system.  Chambers  provided  the  physi- 
cal c  hemist's  habit  of  precise,  quantitative  re- 
search,  Zweifach  the  special  knowledge  of  the 
circulatory  system,  and  both  together  creative 
imagination— exactly  the  right  combination 
for  their  particular  project. 

The  cold  extremities  and  pale  skin  so  often 
seen  in  shock  first  led  the  pair  to  this  project: 
the  investigation  of  the  blood  circulation 
through  the  arterioles  (small  arteries)  and  cap- 
illaries. Pallor  suggested  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  flow  of  blood  in  shock.  But  this  phe- 
nomenon had  never  been  examined  critically; 
in  fact,  not  much  was  then  known  of  the 
mechanics  of  capillary  circulation  in  either 
health  or  sickness. 

Chambers  and  Zweifach  discovered  that 
arterioles  and  capillaries  form  a  much 
more  highly  organized  system  and  have 
a  much  more  active  role  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  than  anyone  had  previously  sup- 
posed. In  a  long  and  brilliant  series  of  experi- 
ments, they  showed  that  in  health  the  arteri- 
oles help  pump  blood  throughout  the  body  by 
contracting  rhythmically,  and  that  they  are  at 
the  center  of  a  remarkable  mechanism  for 
defending  the  central  circulation  (the  heart 
and  the  large  arteries)  against  such  mishaps  as 
loss  of  blood— a  mechanism  which  plays  a  key 
part  in  shock. 

Blood  flows  out  from  the  heart  to  the  tis- 
sues through  an  ever-branching  system  of  ves- 
sels. Arteries  divide  into  arterioles.  Arterioles 
branch  into  still  smaller  metarterioles;  and 
the  latter  give  rise  to  the  capillaries.  At  the 
other  end,  capillaries  j'oin  to  form  venules, 
venules  join  to  form  veins,  and  eventually, 
the  veins  unite  to  form  the  great  veins  that 
return  blood  to  the  heart. 

The  thrust  of  the  heart  carries  the  blood 
only  as  far  as  the  arterioles.  It  is  forced 
through  the  capillaries  by  rhythmic  contrac- 
tions of  the  arterioles  and  metarterioles, 
which— Chambers  and  Zweifach  discovered- 
are  provided  with  sheaths  of  muscle  for  this 
purpose. 

In  addition  to  their  muscular  coats,  the 
metarterioles  have  muscular  sphincters  (like- 
wise discovered  by  the  NYU  investigators)  at 
the  points  where  the  metarterioles  branch  into 
capillaries.  These  precapillary  sphincters  work 
like  a  one-way  valve  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
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blood  into  the  capillaries.  When  they  arc 
open,  blood  can  enter  the  capillaries;  when 
the)  are  closed,  blood  (lows  directly  back 
through  the  thetarteriole  to  a  venule.  There 
is  also  a  direct  connection  between  arterioles 
and  venules,  through  which  blood  flows  when 
the  precapillary  sphincters  are  closed. 

When  it  happens  that  blood  is  lost,  as  in 
a  hemorrhaging  wound,  the  arterioles  and 
precapillary  sphincters  contract  as  the  blood 
volume  falls,  in  order  to  sustain  the  pres- 
sure in  the  central  circulation.  Blood  is 
diverted  from  the  capillaries  and  flows  di- 
rectly from  arterioles  to  venules.  The  dimin- 
ished How  of  blood  through  the  capillaries 
reduces  the  nourishment  and  oxygen  supply 
and  the  cleansing  of  the  tissues.  This  affects 
the  arterial  muscle,  like  all  other  tissue;  and 
it  loses  its  power  to  contract.  Now,  the  pre- 
capillary sphincters  are  dilated,  but  so  is  the 
arteriolar  sheath:  the  arterioles  cannot  force 
blood  through  the  capillaries,  and  the  flow 
through  the  tissues  remains  insufficient  to  sus- 
tain them. 

Chambers  and  Zweifach  worked  out  the 
inner  anatomy  and  mechanics  of  capillary  cir- 
culation, and  the  changes  during  shock,  by 
studying  an  easily  observed  fold  of  tissue  in 
the  appendix  of  the  rat.  Later  they  demon- 
strated exactly  similar  arrangements  in  the 
capillary  bed  in  a  wide  variety  of  other  tissues 
and  in  other  species,  including  man.  Their 
experiments  leave  no  doubt  that  col  lapse  of 
capillary  circulation,  in  the  manner  they  de- 
scribe, is  a  general  phenomenon  of  shock;  that 
many  other  tissues  besides  hands,  feet,  and 
skin  (where  it  is  obvious),  are  starved  for 
blood  as  a  result;  and  that  this  is  the  central 
and  most  dangerous  occurrence  in  shock. 

Shock  Without  Bleeding 

Iike  most  experimental  investigators  in  this 
field,  Chambers  and  Zweifach  used 
J  bleeding  to  induce  shock  in  animals  and 
to  represent  wound  shock  in  man.  But  it  is 
a  striking  fact  that  the  shock  syndrome— espe- 
cially the  failure  of  the  capillary  circulation- 
may  occur  in  other  illnesses  and  injuries,  in- 
cluding illnesses  and  injuries  where  there  is 
little  or  no  loss  of  blood. 

Shock  may  follow  internal  hemorrhage  (in 
which  blood  is  just  as  much  lost  from  the  cir- 
culation as  if  it  had  spilled  out  from  an  ex- 


ternal wound);  severe  burns  (in  which  more 
plasma  than  whole  blood  is  usually  lost);  and 
diabetic  acidosis  (in  which  the  concentration 
of  salts  in  the  blood  is  changed;.  It  also  occurs 
in  patients  suffering  severe  infections  like 
pneumonia  or  peritonitis,  in  persons  buried 
under  rubble  in  air  raids  fa  form  ol  shock 
given  the  special  name  of  "crush  syndrome" 
in  wartime  England),  and  in  10  to  15  per  c  ent 
of  heart  attacks— all  conditions  in  which  no 
blood  at  all  is  lost.  Shock  may  even  occur  in 
surgical  patients  who,  through  preoperative 
transfusions  and  careful  management,  emerge 
from  their  operations  with  more  blood  than 
they  had  before.  All  this  makes  abundantly 
clear  that  there  is  something  involved  in 
shock  other  than  blood  loss.  But  not  until 
1944  was  there  direct  experimental  prool  of 
the  generation  of  a  blood-vessel  toxin,  ol  the 
kind  Cannon  had  guessed  at,  in  shock. 

Again  the  successful  experimenters  were 
f\  Chambers  and  Zweifac  h.  Making  use 
jLjL  of  an  ingenious  and  highly  sensitive 
procedure  for  detecting  changes  in  the  capil- 
lary system,  they  showed  that  small  inje<  tions 
of  blood  from  animals  in  shock  produced  in 
normal  animals  the  blood-vessel  changes  char- 
acteristic  of  shock.  Moreover,  blood  from 
animals  in  the  terminal  stages  of  shock  was 
more  potent  in  producing  changes  in  the 
capillary  system  than  blood  from  animals 
just  entering  shock.  Plainly  there  must  be  a 
blood-borne  substance  or  substan<  es. 

A  host  of  investigators  have  tried  to  deter- 
mine what  these  substances  are  and  what  their 
origin  is.  To  date  at  least  two  distinct  sets  of 
factors  which  play  a  part  in  many  cases  of 
shock  have  been  found.  But  no  single  factor 
that  can  be  connec  ted  with  all  forms  of  shock 
has  been  uncovered.  Perhaps  no  such  factor 
exists. 

The  progressive  failure  of  the  capillary 
system  in  shock  can  be  divided  into  two 
stages,  the  stage  in  which  the  arteriolar 
sheath  and  precapillary  sphincters  contract, 
and  the  stage  in  whic  h  they  lose  this  power. 
In  the  first  stage,  the-  stimulus  for  contraction 
is  doubtless  nervous  and  comes  through  the 
autonomic  nervous  system— the  division  ol  the 
nervous  system  concerned  with  the  regulation 
of  "automatic"  processes  like  breathing.  The 
muscular  coats  of  the  arteries  and  arterioles 
are  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  sympathetic 
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branch  of  the  autonomic  system— nerves 
which,  when  stimulated  by  the  stress  ol  an 

jury,  discharge  not -epinephrine,  a  powerful 
blood-\ essel  eonstrictor.  Zweifach  and  an- 
othei  well-known  investigator,  Dr.  Ephraim 
Shon  ol  the  Cornell  Medical  College,  have 
aKo  shown  that  under  a  variety  of  conditions 
which  olten  produce  shock  another  eonstric- 
toi  agent— they  term  it  "vasoexcitor  material" 
or  VEM— is  formed  and  released  into  the 
bloodstream  by  the  kidney. 

The  ual  puzzle  is  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  toxi(  agents  that  bring  about  the  second 
stage  ol  shock— that  is.  abolish  the  power  of 
the  arteriolar  muscle  to  contract  and  com- 
plete the  disintegration  of  the  capillary  net- 
work. Working  along  one  line.  Shorr  and 
Zweifach  have  sec  tired  evidence  of  the  forma- 
tion, during  shock,  ol  a  blood-vessel  dilator 
the)  call  "vasodepressor  material"  or  YDM. 
Working  along  another,  other  investigators, 
notably  Dr.  Jacob  Fine  and  his  associates  at 
Harvard,  find  a  source  of  blood-vessel  toxins 
in  intestinal  bacteria— ordinarily  harmless, 
but  deadly  it  they  get  into  the  bloodstream, 
as  they  seem  to  do  in  shock. 

The  one  point  ol  agreement  between  the 
two  groups  of  researchers  is  that  the  liver,  at 
least  in  animals,  plays  an  important  role  in 
spreading  the  blood-vessel  toxins,  whatever 
they  aie.  throughout  the  circulation.  During 
the  first  (constriction)  stage  of  shock,  the  sup- 
ply ol  oxygen  to  the  liver,  as  to  other  organs 
and  tissues,  falls  sharply,  and  the  oxygen- 
starved  liver,  it  seems,  contributes  in  some 
way  to  the  outpouring  of  blood-vessel  toxins 
—  it  either  generates  them,  or  provides  a  favor- 
able medium  lor  bacteria  that  generate  them, 
or  tails  to  neutralize  them  as  a  normal  liver 
does. 

Modern  Anti-Shock  Measures 

Fine  and  his  associates  and  Shorr  and 
Zweifach  have  both  shown  that  dogs 
•  in  withstand  greater  losses  of  blood 
lor  longei  periods  ol  time,  w  ithout  going  into 
irreversible  shock,  il  the  liver  is  cut  out  of 
the  c  io  ulation  or  il  the  liver  is  supplied  with 
oxygenated  blood  from  a  donor  dog.  Man  and 
dog  are  not  the-  same-,  but  the  liver  may  par- 
ticipate in  shock  and  the  process  of  dying  in 
man— on  whom  critical  experiments  are  diffi- 
c  ult  — in  the  same  way  as  in  the  dog. 


"Irreversible"  shock  is,  of  course,  the  kind 
of  shock  the  physician  is  most  interested  in; 
he  wants  to  reverse  it.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  irreversible  shock  could  be  defined 
only  pragmatically:  it  was  shock  that 
the  physician  could  not  overcome  by  treat- 
ment and  that  terminated  in  the  death  of  the 
patient.  The  work  of  the  past  decade  and  a 
half,  however,  furnishes  a  more  rational  defi- 
nition. Irreversible  shock  is  shock  severe  and 
prolonged  enough  to  have  proceeded  well  into 
the  second  (dilation)  stage  of  capillary  failure. 
Up  to  that  point,  the  patient,  provided  he  is 
not  mortally  injured  otherwise,  can  usually 
be  saved.  Beyond  that  point,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  bring  him  back. 

We  are  in  a  position  now  to  see  the  es- 
sential nature  of  shock.  It  is  the  result 
of  an  inappropriate  application  of  a 
vital  defensive  device  in  the  anatomy.  The 
ability  of  the  arterioles  to  contract  and  confine 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  central  circulation  is  a 
necessary  and  remarkable  protection  for  the 
central  circulation  against  a  variety  of  emer- 
gencies. But  in  too  great  or  too  prolonged  an 
emergency— whatever  its  specific  nature— the 
defense  mechanism  destroys  the  capillary  cir- 
culation and  brings  about  its  own,  and  the 
body's,  undoing. 

Many  other  questions  concerning  shock  still 
await  answer.  Fortunately,  progress  in  dealing 
with  it  practically  lias  not  had  to  depend 
entirely  on  laboratory  studies.  Physicians  and 
surgeons  have  also  been  attacking  the  prob- 
lem with  success  in  the  sick  room,  the  acci- 
dent ward,  and  the  operating  theater. 

Whenever  a  doctor  works  out  a  better 
method  of  treating  a  serious  illness,  or  finds 
a  way  to  shorten  an  operation,  or  learns  how 
to  handle  a  patient  so  as  to  subject  him  to 
less  strain,  he  has  devised  a  measure  for 
lessening  shock.  Thus  our  present  anti-shock 
armory  encompasses  much  of  modern  medical 
practice.  But  three  measures  have  been  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  combating  shock  specifi- 
cally; transfusion,  what  the  physician  calls 
"maintenance  of  electrolyte  balance,"  and 
antibiotics. 

Although  it  isn't  always  successful,  as 
the  World  War  I  surgeons  found,  timely 
transfusion  works— and  works  well— in  pre- 
venting or  reversing  most  cases  of  shock. 
It    even    works    with   some    patients  who 
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have  lost  no  blood— for  example,  patients  in 
shock  from  pneumonia.  As  a  mattei  of  fact, 
the  effectiveness  of  transfusion  in  shock  has 
been  the  primar)  reason  for  the  rapid  exten- 
sion, in  the  past  two  decades,  of  techniques 
and  facilities  for  storing  and  handling  blood, 
and  for  the  w  ide  interest  in  plasma  and  syn- 
thetic "plasma  volume  expanders"  like  dex- 
tran  .is  emergency  substitutes  for  blood. 

In  diseases  like  diabetes,  shock  is  caused  by 
changes  in  the  concentration  of  sails,  or  elec- 
trolytes, in  the  blood.  Recent  experience 
has  shown  that  these  changes  may  also  occur 
following  an  injury  or  dining  an  operation. 
Thus  doctors  now  give  close  attention  to 
keeping  or  restoring  the  normal  balance 
between  the  various  electrolytes. 

Finally,  the  use  of  antibiotics  averts  or 
abates  many  cases  of  shock.  So  far,  no  one 
has  been  able  to  confirm— in  the  human 
being— Fine's  thesis  that  blood-vessel  toxins 
from  bacteria  have  a  direct  part  in  shock 
(except  in  shock  following  infections  like 
pneumonia  or  meningitis).  But  it  is  known 
that  individuals  in  shock  have  little  resistance 
to  infection,  and  infectious  bacteria  are 
always  with  us.  So,  antibiotics  save  lives.  They 
even  save  lives  in  forms  of  shock  not  usually 
thought  of  as  involving  infection,  including 
a  peculiarly  intractable  form  known  as  sec- 
ondary shock,  which  appears  two  to  five  days 
after  an  injury.  In  Korea,  American  surgeons 
were  able  to  reduce  mortality  in  this  form  of 
shock  from  a  grim  90  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
by  a  special  program  of  treatment,  including 
vigorous  use  of  antibiotics. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  of  accu- 
rately measuring  the  effectiveness  of  these 
anti-shock  measures.  For  one  thing,  with  each 
advance  in  combating  shock,  surgeons  accept 
sicker,  poorer-risk  patients  for  operations.  For 
another,  shock  is  not  a  reportable  cause  of 
death.  But  over  the  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  postoperative  mortality 
rates  and  in  fatality  rates  from  burns,  acci- 
dents, and  battle  wounds,  in  all  of  which  shock 
has  always  been  a  major  factor. 

The  purpose  in  treating  shock  is  not  to 
heal  the  patient,  but  to  keep  him  alive 
long  enough  for  him  to  be  healed.  Since 
shock  is  a  response  to  injury,  it  is  essential  to 
treat  the  injury;  this  is  the  only  way  to  cure 
the  shock— as  well  as  the  only  way  to  cure  the 


patient.  By  itself,  anti-shock  treatment  is 
purely  temporary;  in  individuals  whose  vital 
organs  are  damaged  beyond  repair,  anti-shoc  k 
measures  can  only  slightly  prolong  the  end. 

But  within  these  limits,  a  need  still  exists 
for  more  certain  and  more  effective  ami-shoc  k 
methods.  To  ac  hieve  them,  investigatprs  have 
recently  set  off  in  an  exciting,  new  direction. 
Blood  transfusions,  antibiotics,  and  mainte- 
nance of  electrolyte  balance  all  fall  in  the 
category  of  "supportive  therapy"— that  is,  they 
work  by  offsetting  underlying  factors  which 
may  predispose  to  or  accelerate  shock,  rather 
than  by  a  direct  attack  on  the  blood-vessel 
mechanisms  involved.  Today  agents  that 
operate  directly  on  the  blood-vessel  mech- 
anisms are  beginning  to  emerge  from  the 
laboratory. 

Enter  Nor-Epinephrine 

One  is  norepinephrine.  Known  since 
1910  as  a  laboratory  curiosity,  nor- 
epinephrine was  finally  identified  in 
1946  as  the  substance  discharged  by  sympathic 
nerves  and  was  prepared  synthetically  in  ac- 
tive form  by  a  young  chemist,  Ben  F.  Tullar 
of  the  Winthrop-Sterling  Research  Institute, 
in  1948.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinarily powerful  blood-vessel  constrictor. 
A  ten-millionth  of  an  ounce  a  minute  infused 
into  the  bloodstream  is  enough  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  tone  of  blood  vessels  so  weak 
and  stretched  that  blood-pressure  readings 
cannot  be  made. 

Since  blood-vessel  constriction  is  the  source 
of  difficulty  in  the  first  stage  of  shock,  nor- 
epinephrine cannot  be  used  to  prevent  shock 
or  in  the  early  treatment  of  it.  Sometimes  it 
is  also  useless  in  late  shock.  But  it  has  saved 
hundreds  of  lives  where  all  other  measures, 
including  repeated  blood  transfusions,  have 
failed.  One  example  is  in  the  operating  room. 
Many  patients  owe  their  lives  to  swift  infusion 
ol  nor  epinephrine  at  the  desperate  moment 
when  the  anesthesiologist  announc  ed.  "I  can't 
get  a  blood  pressure  reading— the  patient  is 
in  shock."  Another  example  is  in  cases  of 
Waterhouse-Friderichsen  syndrome,  a  ful- 
minating meningitis  accompanied  lry  shock. 
Waterhouse-Friderichsen  syndrome  was  onc  e 
uniformly  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours.  To- 
day most  cases  survive.  Antibiotics  Snd  sulfa 
drugs   combat    the   germs;  norepinephrine 
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ises  the  shock.   Nor-epinephrine  is  also 
nn  \  ing  tli*  most  effective  agent  yet  found  for 
nient  ol  shock  in  coronary  thrombosis. 

Laborit's  "Lytic  Cocktail" 

Another  even  more  promising  new  ap- 
f\  proach  to  the  control  ol  slunk  seeks  to 
,/%  prevent  ii  by  blocking  the  constrictor 
stage  .uul  thus  cutting  off  the  chain  of  events 
leading  to  fatal  capillary  collapse.  The  prin- 
cipal instrument  ol  this  approach  is  a  drug 
named  chlorpromazine,  a  recent  French  dis- 
cover) and  one  of  the  most  astonishing  drugs 
ever  to  come  out  ol  a  laboratory. 

Six  years  ago.  a  large  French  pharmaceu- 
tical house.  Rhone-Poulenc  Specia,  with  nice 
(.allic  imagination,  decided  to  make  a  virtue 
ol  necessity  and  take  advantage  of  the  notori- 
ously troublesome  capacity  of  antihistamine 
drugs  for  making  people  sleepy.  The  firm 
undertook  to  searc  h  for  an  antihistamine  with 
suffic  ient  capacity  lor  making  people  drowsy 
to  serve  as  a  non-barbiturate  sedative. 

The  search  turned  up  a  weirdly  paradoxical 
drug  that  may  be  the  most  important  discov- 
er v  since  penicillin.  Chlorpromazine  promptly 
halts  severe  vomiting  from  whatever  cause, 
yet  is  not  particularly  effective  in  mild  vomit- 
ing or  nausea— like  non-severe  "morning 
sickness"  during  pregnancy.  It  is  a  powerful 
sedative,  but  does  not  induce  sleep.  It  abol- 
ishes conditioned  reflexes  in  animals  and  per- 
forms a  "c  hemical  lobotomy"  in  man,  so  that 
psychiatric  patients  under  its  influence  no 
longer  mind  their  anxieties  and  delusions. 
And  it  seems  to  act  on  the  autonomic  nervous 
system  in  such  a  way  as  to  block  the  constric- 
tion ol  blood  \essels  and  the  development  of 
iho<  k;  1 1  is  one  ol  the  keys  to  "artificial  hiber- 
nation," a  startling  procedure  lor  preventing 
shock  devised  by  a  Paiis  surgeon,  Dr.  Henri 
I. a  hoi  it. 

During  the-  war.  in  moments  snatched  from 
dunes  aboard  destroyers  and  in  the  Free 
French  military  hospital  at  Algiers,  Laborit 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  inducing  a 
state  akin  to  hibernation  as  a  means  of  pre- 
v<  nting  shock.  I  he-  idea  was  not  new;  it  had 
intrigued  many  surgeons. 

In  hibernation— which  is  not  sleep,  but  a 
state  of  slowed  metabolism,  with  body  tem- 
perature,  heart  rate  nd  oxygen  consumption 
greatly  reduced— anim  Is  are  extremely  resist- 


ant to  stresses  that  ordinarily  produce  shock. 
Attempts  had  often  been  made  to  duplicate 
these  effects  by  chilling  patients,  but  the  pro- 
cedure  remained  difficult  and  dangerous. 

Back  in  Paris  after  the  war,  Laborit  took 
another  tack.  He  tried  to  accomplish  "hiber- 
nation" with  drugs.  Three  years  ago,  he  found 
a  combination  that  lowered  body  tempera- 
ture, provided  a  remarkable  simulation  of 
hiberation  in  other  ways,  and  also— according 
to  Laborit— made  it  easy  and  safe  to  chill 
patients  into  a  still  deeper  state.  His  drug 
combination  included  the  synthetic  narcotic 
demerol;  chlorpromazine  (sent  to  him  for  trial 
by  Rhone-Poulenc);  and  phenergan,  an 
earlier  and  somewhat  similar  but  much  less 
potent  drug.  This  combination  has  been 
dubbed  the  "lytic  cocktail"  because,  when  in- 
jected, it  "dissolves"  the  nervous  system's 
regulatory  mechanisms. 

The  Search  for  a  Specific  Antidote 

The  results  reported  with  Laborit's  "lytic 
cocktail"  are  creating  a  world-wide 
medical  sensation.  In  Paris,  "artificial 
hibernation"— that  is,  the  "cocktail"  plus  chill- 
ing—is credited  with  spectacular  success  in 
a  long  series  of  major  operations  on  "impos- 
sible" patients,  including  premature  infants 
born  in  a  state  of  shock.  In  Indochina, 
French  military  surgeons  have  lowered  the 
best  World  War  II  death  rate  from  serious 
wounds  by  one-third  by  administering  a  modi- 
fied form  of  the  "lytic  cocktail"  on  the  battle- 
field and  keeping  the  wounded  in  a  "shock- 
proof,"  trance-like  state  throughout  the  two 
or  three  days  required  to  get  them  back  to 
base  hospitals. 

"If  10  per  cent  of  Laborit's  claims  are  true," 
says  a  distinguished  American  authority  on 
shock,  "he  has  made  a  remarkable  discovery. 
And  I  think  that  considerably  more  than  10 
per  cent  are  true/' 

Some  of  Laborit's  work  has  already  been 
re-examined  in  other  countries.  The  first 
result  of  this  was  the  demonstration  that  the 
full  "artificial  hibernation"  technique  is  diffi- 
cult and  tricky.  "Artificial  hibernation"  may 
make  it  easier  to  bring  the  patient's  body  tem- 
perature well  below  normal;  but,  once  there, 
the  patient  is  in  as  dangerous  a  state  as 
patients  chilled  by  other  procedures. 

The  second  result  was  the  discovery,  by 
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British  workers  last  year,  that  many  of  the 
effects  ol  the  "lyti<  <<>(ktail"  can  be  obtained 
with  chlorpromazine  alone.  The  third  was 
the  revelation  that  chlorpromazine  acts  in  too 
main  ways  and  has  too  many  diverse  effects 
for  its  ac  tion  in  any  single  medical  condition, 
like  shock,  to  be  easily  explained.  It  has  been 
proved,  however,  that  the  extraordinary 
French  drug  does  block  sympathetic  neivrs 
and  prevent  contraction  of  the  arteries  and 
arterioles. 

Four  years  ago,  Shorr  and  Zweifach  found 
that  animals  can  be  protec  ted  from  irreversi- 
ble shock  by  drugs  with  a  precisely  similar 
effect  on  sympathetic  nerves.  Unfortunately, 
the  drugs  Shorr  and  Zweifach  used— Dibena- 
mine  and  Dibenzyline— also  drive  down  blood 
pressure  sharply— too  sharply  for  physicians  to 
be  eager  to  risk  them  for  desperately  sick 


patients.  But  Shorr  and  Zweifach's  neat 
experiments  show  that  chlorpromazine— which 
has  a  much  less  pronounced  effect  on  blood 
pressure  than  Dibenamine  or  Dibenzyline— is 
on  the  right  track. 

Chlorpromazine  is  now  being  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  under  license  and 
is  called  Thorazine  here.  At  the  same  time 
pharmaceutical  houses  are  searching  for  other 
compounds  with  comparable  properties. 
Somewhere  hidden  in  these  compounds  is  a 
specific  antidote  to  shoc  k.  II  it  can  be  recog- 
nized and  harnessed,  medicine  will  at  last 
possess  the  means  to  prevent  the  fatal 
sequence  of  events  leading  to  collapse  of  the 
capillary  system.  Then  the  physician  will  no 
longer  have  to  stand  helplessly  by  while  life 
is  destroyed  by  a  blood-vessel  mechanism 
meant  to  preserve  it. 
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Clocks  cry:  stillness  is  a  lie,  my  dear; 
The  wheels  revolve,  the  universe  keeps  running. 
Proud  you  halt  upon  the  spiral  stair. 

The  asteroids  turn  traitor  in  the  air, 

And  planets  plot  with  old  elliptic  cunning; 

Clocks  cry:  stillness  is  a  lie,  my  dear. 

Red  the  unraveled  rose  sings  in  your  hair: 
Blood  springs  eternal  if  the  heart  be  burning. 
Proud  you  halt  upon  the  spiral  stair. 

Cryptic  stars  wind  up  the  atmosphere, 

In  solar  schemes  the  tilted  suns  go  turning; 

Clocks  cry:  stillness  is  a  lie,  my  dear. 

Loud  the  immortal  nightingales  declare: 
Love  flames  forever  if  the  flesh  be  yearning. 
Proud  you  halt  upon  the  spiral  stair. 

Circling  zodiac  compels  the  year. 
Intolerant  beauty  never  will  be  learning. 
Clocks  cry:  stillness  is  a  lie,  my  dear. 
Proud  you  halt  upon  the  spiral  stair. 
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A  i  riLio  was  just  tall  enough  to  peer  over 
/\  the  back  of  a  lull-grown  goat  when  the 
/~m  foreigners  first  came  to  Voltrano.  They 
wore  short  trousers,  like  small  boys,  and  white 
helmets.  They  trudged  up  and  down  old 
Mailani's  olive  grove,  driving  stakes  in  the 
ground  and  connecting  them  with  lengths  of 
heavy  twine. 

rhe)  are  a  harmless  people,"  Attilio's 
father  said. 

The  foreigners  hired  the  men  of  Voltrano 
to  dig  up  the  olive  trees  and  haul  them  away. 
Ah  hough  the  y  had  paid  old  Mailani  for  the 
trees,  the  foreigners  neglected  to  have  them 
(  in  up  for  firewood  and  sold.  The  women  and 
oldei  boys  quickly  took  advantage  of  this 
ovei  sight. 

They  are  like  children,"  Attilio's  father 
said,  and  the  people  ol  Voltrano  treated  the 
foreigners  with  great  courtesy  and  kindness, 
regai  ding  them  with  something  of  the  ancient 
awe  accorded  those  touched  by  lunacy. 

Vineyards  and  almond  trees  were  uprooted; 
and  stone  walls,  the  work  of  many  genera- 
tions, were  destroyed  in  a  single  day.  The 
house  ol  Aniato,  the  ropemaker,  was  bought 
foi  three  times  its  value,  then  leveled  and 
carted  away. 

"We  are  being  paid,"  Attilio's  lather  said 
when  the  people  began  to  mutter  against  such 
senseless  destruction. 

The  clotheslines  of  Voltrano  reflected  the 
new    prosperity.    Pink  silk    underwear  and 
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bright  cotton  blouses  floated  alongside  new 
work  shirts  and  heavy  wool  socks  and 
children's  dresses  of  gaily  colored  prints. 
Sheets  of  the  finest  white  muslin  hung  above 
the  cobblestones  like  banners  proclaiming  a 
new  era  of  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

It  is  the  mercy  of  Providence,"  Attilio's 
father  said,  "that  the  foreign  people,  with  all 
their  vast  wealth,  are  not  given  the  wisdom 
to  hold  onto  it." 

A  great  one  for  mimicry,  Attilio's  father 
would  imitate  the  daintiness  of  the  foreigners 
in  eating  and  their  unnatural  bathing  habits. 
The  foreigners  washed  themselves  head  to 
foot  every  day,  scrubbing  all  the  natural  oil 
from  their  skin,  and  the  Widow  Donatti  grew 
rich  on  the  washing  of  their  clothes.  She 
bought  a  goat  and  the  village  was  amused 
when  the  animal  ate  the  cotton  drawers  be- 
longing to  the  bespectacled  foreigner  every- 
body called  The  Professor.  It  would  have 
been  even  more  amusing,  of  course,  if  The 
Professor  had  been  in  them  at  the  time. 

The  men  of  Voltrano  forgot  how  to  plow 
and  the  women,  soft  and  scented  with  bottled 
creams  and  lotions,  no  longer  bothered  to 
gather  olives,  working  all  day  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  their  fingers  raw  and  bleeding  from 
the  rocks.  The  men  took  to  drinking  northern 
wine  from  sealed  bottles  and  the  women 
spent  more  time  brushing  their  hair,  fiddle- 
faddling  with  lace  and  silk  and  colored  beads. 
The  children  were  fat  and  frisky,  and  people 
were  often  heard  to  laugh  without  reason. 

The  foreigners,  for  their  part,  were  equally 
happy  w  ith  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  which 
had  lain  for  centuries  beneath  the  vineyards 
and  the  olive  and  almond  trees.  They  ex- 
claimed with  delight  over  each  new  bit  of 
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bronze  and  broken  pottery  wrenched  from 
the  earth.  They  beamed  at  fragments  of 
marble  and  colored  stucco,  mosaic  designs, 
<  la)  figures,  and  greenish  coins.  They  sorted 
through  huge  blocks  of  stone,  reconstructing  a 
flight  of  steps,  a  column,  the  wall  of  a  house, 
the  stones  of  a  narrow  street.  At  the  end  of 
each  clay  they  seemed  pleased.  No  one  knew 
why. 

"They  are  not  like  real  people,"  Attilio's 
father  said. 

A  TTILIO  had  just  started  working  regularly 
/\  with  the  men,  drawing  his  wages  every 
/  %  week  and  beginning  to  revise  his  out- 
look on  girls,  when  the  people  of  Voltrano 
awakened  one  morning  to  find  the  foreigners 
had  vanished.  They  had  packed  hurriedly 
in  the  night  and  caught  the  late  train  out  of 
Castelmore,  taking  all  their  belongings  except 
the  laundry  hanging  out  of  reach  of  the 
Widow  Donatti's  goat.  They  had  left  behind 
an  envelope  with  money  for  two  weeks'  pay 
for  each  of  the  men. 

"They'll  come  back,"  the  people  kept  tell- 
ing one  another  all  day,  but  intuitively  they 
knew  they  would  never  see  the  foreigners 
asain. 

That  night  the  women  stinted  themselves 
on  perfumed  soap,  treating  it  like  a  holiday 
thing,  and  the  men  sat  in  the  village  square, 
drinking  and  talking,  as  though  wine  and 
words  might  somehow  fill  the  emptiness  the 
foreigners  had  left. 

"If  they  wrere  running  away  with  no 
thought  of  coming  back,  they  wouldn't  have 
left  money  for  us,"  Attilio's  father  said. 

Attilio  was  proud  to  be  sitting  in  the  square 
with  the  men  that  night,  while  the  boys  of 
the  village  played  at  soccer  with  a  rubber  ball 
no  bigger  than  an  orange.  When  it  came  his 
turn  to  buy  wine,  Attilio  lit  a  cigarette  and 
forced  himself  to  walk  slowly  across  the 
square,  slouching,  a  man  accustomed  to  stand- 
ing treat.  The  rubber  ball  bounced  in  front 
of  him.  His  every  instinct  was  to  block  it 
with  the  side  of  his  foot,  feint,  pick  his  open- 
ing, then  send  it  scooting  across  the  square  for 
a  goal,  but,  with  great  effort,  he  managed  to 
ignore  the  ball.  He  blew  smoke  through  his 
nose. 

Angela  Bruscoli  drew  the  wine  for  him.  She 
was  a  small,  pert,  bright-eyed  girl  who  seemed 
always  on  the  verge  of  laughter.  In  the  dark 


passageway  between  the  huge  casks  she  stum- 
bled. Attilio  was  there  to  catch  her. 

"It's  funny  how  things  work  out  some- 
times," Attilio  thought  afterwards,  marveling 
at  the  happy  miracle  of  Angela's  happening  to 
stumble  in  the  passageway  she  had  walked 
so  often  and  knew  so  well. 

The  next  morning  the  village  heard  about 
the  war.  Some  said  the  foreigners  were  fleeing 
from  it,  others  said  they  were  hurrying  toward 
it,  but  whatever  the  truth  of  it  was,  from  that 
day  on,  life  in  Voltrano  was  like  being  driven 
from  a  pleasant  and  sunny  valley,  sheltered 
from  cold  and  hunger,  onto  a  wretched  hill- 
top exposed  to  bitter  winds  which  whistled 
through  cracked  walls,  where  there  were  no 
wool  blankets  or  warm  clothing,  little  to 
drink  and  less  to  eat,  and  certainly  no  per- 
fumed creams  and  lengths  of  red  silk  for 
sashes  and  bows. 

"It  was  a  cruel  and  wicked  thing  to  do," 
the  men  said  when  they  looked  out  at  the 
fields  of  worthless  walls  and  marble  columns 
which  the  foreigners  had  left  in  place  of  fruit- 
ful vines  and  trees.  The  women  were  even 
more  bitter.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  weekly 
wages,  they  would  never  have  got  used  to 
scents  and  silk,  never  miss  them  now. 

"They  will  come  back  someday,"  Attilio's 
father  kept  saying,  but  the  winter  rains  gave 
way  to  the  brisk  chill  of  spring  and  the  hot, 
cloudless  days  of  summer,  when  the  sun 
cooked  the  clay  gullies  dug  by  the  draining 
hills;  and,  when  the  rains  came  again,  with 
still  no  sign  of  the  foreigners,  Attilio's  father 
drew  on  his  savings  to  relieve  the  distress 
around  him. 

46-j-t's  a  loan,  mind  you,"  the  people  said, 
and  insisted  on  pledging  their  property 
as  security,  although  they  had  no  hope 
of  ever  being  able  to  redeem  it. 

The  money,  spent  on  bread  and  wool,  was 
soon  gone,  and  Attilio  was  sure  his  father 
would  never  see  it  again,  nor  would  lie. 

"We  do  not  live  in  the  world  alone-."  t he- 
old  man  said,  and  died  believing  he  had  done 
the  right  thing  with  his  money.  Being  the 
kind  of  man  he  was  he  could  have  clone 
nothing  else-. 

"What  can  we  do  to  help?"  people  asked, 
and  Attilio  thanked  them  and  sent  them  away, 
but  they  kept  coming  to  the  door,  each  with  a 
different  story  of  some  remembered  kindness, 
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looked  as  though  every  flower  in  the 
\\  had  been  picked  and  brought  to  the 
home  .is  10  .1  market  plate. 

ilio  followed  his  lather  up  the  hill  for 
.  .,  last  tunc  and  staved  lor  a  while  alter  the 
others  had  gone.  It  was  cool  and  quiet  be- 
neath the  pine  trees,  and  fragrant.  A  wind 
blew  genth  from  the  sea  and  the  earth  was 
snlt  to  stand  upon. 

Old  Mazzoni,  the  cobbler,  came  to  the 
house  that  night  with  his  sou.  a  young  man 
ol  an  age  with  Audio.  "We  will  never  lorget 
what  he  did  lor  us,"  the  old  man  said  and 
his  son  nodded,  and  they  drank  a  glass  of 
wine  together  in  eloquent  silence. 

TiiKR  families  followed,  the  Guardellos, 
I  I  the  DiNovas,  the  Lambrettis.  and 
\  /  afterwards,  stuffed  in  a  bureau  drawer, 
carelessly,  with  no  particular  importance  at- 
ta<  lied  to  them.  Attilio  found  the  legal  papers 
his  father  had  exchanged  tor  his  life's  savings. 
The  papers  gave  him  title  to  a  sprawling  in- 
finity of  empty  shops,  cube-shaped  stone 
houses,  and  fields  strewn  with  gray  rocks 
which  looked  like  sheep  grazing. 

The-  next  evening  when  he  walked  out  with 
Angela  (the  banns  had  been  posted)  Attilio 
asked  her  if  they  should  leave  Yoltrano.  as  so 
many  young  people  were  doing.  Angela  said 
it  was  for  him  to  decide,  and  in  the  end  they 
stayed,  hoping  rather  than  believing  that 
someday  the  foreigners  would  return  and  the 
village  would  prosper  again. 

"We  will  have  plenty  of  work  here."  Attilio 
said  when  Angela's  two  brothers  went  north 
to  look  lor  factory  jobs.  It  was  talking  against 
the  wind. 

I  he  people  who  stayed  in  Voltrano  were, 
for  the  most  part,  old  couples,  dutiful 
daughters,  and  vexing  men  linked  to  the  vil- 
li-' b\  an  ailing  parent  or  mired  in  sloth. 
The  houses  they  lived  in  and  the  fields  they 
planted  belonged  to  Attilio.  but  it  was  an 
empty  kind  ol  ownership,  the  meaningless 
holding  of  legal  documents. 

"What  arc  papers?''  Attilio  said  in  a  voice 
]]\ •  his  lather's.  "Only  something  for  lawyers 
to  pic  k  over  lor  a  lee." 

From  time  to  time  old  friends  of  his  father 
would  turn  up  ai  the  door  with  wine  or  fruit, 
a  turke  )  brace  of  quail,  whatever  came  to 
hand  ;  a  tok  of  rent  which  was  neither 
paid  noi  expected.  After  a  while  everybody, 


even  Attilio,  forgot  that  a  debt  was  involved 
in  tlu  se  oc  c  asional  tributes  of  food  and  drink. 
It  was  done  out  of  friendliness,  and  people 
went  on  living  in  the  houses  their  families 
had  occupied  for  generations  with  no  thought 
as  to  who  held  the  title  papers. 

Attilio,  like  his  father,  had  a  natural  bent 
lor  mimicry,  and  on  winter  nights  when  it 
was  too  cold  to  walk  the  Corso  and  rest  for  a 
while  beneath  the  fountain  in  the  square, 
Attilio  would  stand  in  front  of  a  neighbor's 
fire,  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  bring  to 
life  some  small  moment  from  the  past,  taking 
off  all  the  characters  involved.  The  people 
would  exclaim,  "Yes,  that  was  just  the  way  he 
talked,  just  so.  with  his  eyes  squinted  shut, 
like  a  turkey  hen's." 

Children  who  had  never  seen  the  foreigners 
would  always  beg  for  The  Professor,  and 
Attilio  would  start  nervously  fingering  his  left 
ear  lobe,  then  mince  about  the  room  with 
short,  slew-footed  steps,  stumbling  over  furni- 
ture, lifting  an  imaginary  hat  in  apology. 
Another  favorite  was  the  Widow  Donatti, 
long  since  dead.  Attilio  would  recreate  the 
Widow's  pride  of  ownership  in  her  goat,  a 
notoriously  untidy  creature  which  the  Widow 
used  to  lead  down  the  Corso  on  a  leash,  as 
though  it  were  a  foreign  poodle.  Her  nostrils 
had  been  miraculously  deadened  to  its  odor. 

'  Yes.  yes.  poor  soul."  the  people  w  ould  say, 
remembering.  "It  was  the  first  thing  she  ever 
really  owned." 

A  s  the  years  passed,  Angela  and  Attilio, 
f\  like  all  parents,  dated  everything  by 
/  m  the  children,  the  winter  Carla  was 
born,  the  time  Peppino  fell  in  the  river.  Cer- 
tain holidays  were  remembered,  a  Christmas 
for  its  unusual  dusting  of  snow,  a  particularly 
lush  green  Easter,  and  there  were  peak 
moments  of  memory,  like  the  night  the  truck 
tumbled  into  the  ditch  north  of  town  and 
spilled  canned  pork  liver  all  over  the  road. 

Sometimes  at  night,  stumbling  over  the 
cold  floors  by  candlelight,  Angela  would  think 
ol  her  sister's  house  in  Castelmore,  with  its 
carpets  and  electric  lights,  and  afterwards, 
lying  awake  in  the  darkness,  she  would  won- 
der what  her  life  with  Attilio  might  have 
been  if  they  had  gone  north  like  the  others 
or  perhaps  to  America. 

"In  another  place  there  would  be  other 
troubles,"  she  would  tell  herself,  and  with  a 
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slung  she  would  pad  quietly  around  the 
house,  seeing  if  any  of  the  children  had  kicked 
off  their  blankets  in  the  night  or  awakened  in 
thirst  or  apprehension. 

Another  war  broke  out  and  caught  up  the 
two  oldest  boys,  Peppino  and  Rocco.  They 
were  gone  for  five  winters,  bleak  winters  in 
which  Angela  grubbed  for  food  like  a  wild 
animal,  living  on  nuts  and  fruit,  boiled  roots, 
an  occasional  rabbit.  When  the  boys  came 
home,  she  had  only  to  look  in  their  eyes  to 
know  they  would  never  stay  in  Voltrano. 

"I  can't  blame  them,"  she  thought,  and, 
alter  kneeling  for  a  while  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  church,  she  went 
home  to  roast  a  chicken  so  they 
wouldn't  leave  home  hungry. 

Then  suddenly  one  after- 
noon, completely  without 
warning,  three  men  c  ame  roar- 
ing into  Voltrano  in  a  govern- 
ment car,  trailing  a  great  cloud 
of  dust  and  chickens  and  chil- 
dren. The  government  men 
marched  down  the  Corso, 
brusquely  hiring  young  and 
old,  who  were  put  to  work  tidy- 
ing the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  where  birds  had  long  been 
nesting  on  the  marble  columns 
and  small  animals  lived  in  the 
huge  holes  the  ancients  had 
dug  to  store  their  grain. 
Honeysuckle  was  ripped  from 
the  brick  walls.  The  narrow 
stone  streets,  grooved  by 
chariot  wheels,  were  weeded,  and  the  mosaic 
floors  cleaned  and  polished. 

"Who  is  moving  in?"  the  people  asked, 
tongue  in  cheek,  and  the  government  men 
left  without  answering.  It  was  the  first  time 
anyone  from  the  government  had  ever  come 
to  give  money  instead  of  take  it,  so  naturally 
the  wages  received  were  spent  in  the  proper 
spirit. 

"Big  things  are  in  the  wind,"  Attilio  said 
when  he  staggered  home  that  night.  Angela 
helped  him  into  the  house.  "Don't  ever  forget 
that  I'm  the  man  who  owns  this  town,"  he 
said,  walking  into  a  wall. 

Attilio  hardly  had  time  to  sober  up  when, 
abruptly,  the  foreigners  came  back.  They 
came  by  special  bus  from  Castelmore  and,  of 
course,  they  were  not  the  same  foreigners  who 


had  dug  up  old  Mailani's  olive  grove.  These 
foreigners,  too  soft  lor  digging,  came  only  to 
see  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  The  men 
carried  cameras  in  leather  cases  and  the 
women  walked  the  narrow  streets  with  a  look 
of  pain  and  weariness,  as  though  travel  were 
some  cruel  punishment  meted  out  to  their 
middle-aged  feet. 

"They  seem  friendly,"  the  people  of  Vol- 
trano said,  and  set  to  work  making  things  out 
of  leather  and  linen  and  wool,  selling  them 
at  prices  which,  a  lew  months  earlier,  would 
have  seemed  beyond  belief,  and  in  summer, 
when  the  tourists  came  flooding  into  town 


like  herring, 
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prices  went  still  hig 
Tony  Lambretti,  the  butcher's  son,  who 
had  always  been  clever  about  fashioning 
things  out  of  clay,  began  to  make  small  figures 
and  oil  lamps  like  the  ones  in  the  govern- 
ment museum  in  Castelmore.  They  were  sold 
furtively  in  remote  corners  of  the  ancient  city, 
because  by  law  all  unearthed  treasures  of  the 
past  belonged  to  the  state.  It  was  astonishing 
how  much  the  tourists  would  pay  lor  some- 
thing they  thought  had  been  stolen  from  the 
government. 

"There's  a  streak  of  dishonesty  in  them," 
the  people  of  Voltrano  agreed,  and  felt  con- 
siderably better  about  the  prices  they  were 
getting  for  scarves  and  billfolds. 

The  clotheslines  of  the  village  again  re- 
flected the  new  prosperity,  and  thick  soups 
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veil    in   houses   where   meals  had 
heei    stretched  to  the  thinness  ol  the 
./Dili  used  lor  the  soles  ol  shoes. 
.11   appeared   in   wool   sweaters,  and, 
same   women   who  only  a   lew*  weeks 
ago  would  have  welcomed  a  scrap  ol  clean 
cotton  cloth  now  complained  ol  the  quality 
ol  silk  in  the  Corso  shops.    Men  who  had 
walked  all  their  lives,  with  no  thought  of  ever 
riding  anything  more  powerful  than  a  burro, 
he  gan  id  shop  around  for  a  serviceable  second- 
hand motorcycle. 

Tm  Ma//oni  family  was  typical.  A  cob- 
bler. Mazzoni  had  scraped  along  for 
years  on  minor  shoe  and  harness  repairs 
for  which  he  had  been  paid  in  food  or,  most 
often,  promises.  Now  he  employed  two 
helpers,  turning  out  leather  sandals  for  the 
tourists.  His  three  sous  were  working  on  the 
new  excavations  south  of  the  ancient  city  and 
his  oldest  daughter  was  selling  postcards  and 
souvenirs  on  the  Corso.  His  wife  was  doing 
embroidery  work  at  home  for  one  of  the  new 
tourist  shops. 

"One  manages  to  get  by  somehow,"  Maz- 
zoni  would  say  if  asked  how  things  were 
going,  and  then  he  would  complain  about  the 
price  of  bread,  "A  national  scandal." 

As  Ins  prosperity  increased.  Mazzoni,  like 
his  neighbors,  began  to  worry  more  and  more 
about  Attilio,  who  held  title  to  Maz/oni's 
shop,  simply  because  Mazzoni's  father  had 
once  horiowed  a  little  money  from  Attilio's 
lather,  il  that  were  really  the  ease.  Mazzoni 
hinted  that  his  father's  mind  had  failed 
toward  the-  end  of  his  life  and,  in  all  likeli- 
hood. Attilio's  lather  had  taken  cruel  advan- 
■  ol  the  old  man's  feebleness. 
"His  claims  would  never  stand  up  in 
people  said,  but  no  one-  wanted  to  risk 
his  property  in  a  legal  test.  Meanwhile,  they 
stayed  i  lear  ol  Attilio  w  ho  was  preoccupied 
with  othei  matters  anyway.  His  lather's  town 
propc  i  t\  had  been  leased  for  the  new  cinema, 
the  tourist  shops,  and  the  two  new  restaurants, 
all  ol  which  amounted  to  a  huge  monthly  in- 
come lot  Attilio:  and  he  had  also  sold  two 
he<  tares  of  otherwise  worthless  land  for  a  new 
hotel. 

F<  ar  and  <  n  Mtilio  led  to  malice  and 

slandc  r.  Ik  puts  on,"  people  said  if 

Attilio  bought  a  new  suit,  and  if  he  didn't, 
they  said  he  was  too  stingy  to  spend  his 


money.  Behind  his  back  they  laughed  at  him 
foi  walking  when  he  could  well  afford  to  ride, 
and  w  hen  he  finally  bought  a  car,  they  shook 
their  heads  and  said,  "You  see,  always  show- 
ing off."  Children  took  to  drawing  obscene 
pictures  of  him  on  the  walls  of  the  village,  as 
though  he  were  running  for  public  office. 

"Please,  you've  got  to  do  something," 
Angela  kept  insisting,  and  Attilio  would 
mumble  a  vague  promise,  then  hurry  off.  He 
was  always  bustling  from  one  place  to  another 
these  days  with  a  bouncing  walk,  as  though 
treading  on  sponges. 

Outside  of  the  title  papers,  which  Attilio 
kept  in  a  rosewood  box,  Angela  had  nothing 
to  worry  about  except  the  grandchildren,  and 
these  worries  were  small  and  often  ground- 
less,  colds  and  trifling  cuts,  croup,  chicken- 
pox,  the  usual  thing. 

Rocco  and  Peppino  had  come  home  the 
first  winter,  bringing  their  blonde  northern 
wives  and  three  more  grandchildren.  The 
two  wives  complained  about  the  dullness  of 
Voltrano.  They  slept  all  morning,  read  film 
magazines,  and  played  the  radio.  Angela  took 
care  of  the  children. 

"Why  don't  you  hire  a  girl?"  Attilio  would 
plead  when  he  found  her  bent  over  a  wash- 
tub.  He  tried  to  make  her  understand  they 
had  money  now,  but  Angela  insisted  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing  for  herself. 

"The  way  he  makes  the  poor  woman  w  ork," 
the  people  said,  and  when  Attilio  bought  her 
a  washing  machine,  they  said,  "Ah,  he  thinks 
he  is  an  American." 

Attilio  begged  Angela  to  take  a  bus  to 
f\  Castelmore  and  buy  things  for  herself. 
/  m  He  would  drop  a  fistful  of  bills  in  her 
lap,  then  bounce  out  of  the  room.  The  money 
always  ended  up  in  Enrico's  bottomless 
pockets  or  in  Carla's  waiting  apron.  Carla 
was  married  now,  the  mother  of  twin  girls. 
Enrico  was  courting. 

"There  must  be  something  you  want  for 
yourself,"  Attilio  would  complain  when  Carla 
turned  up  wearing  the  silver  bracelet  he  had 
bought  for  Angela  or  the  new  winter  coat. 
Angela  said  she  was  thankful  the  family  was 
all  together  again,  and  in  good  health.  She 
couldn't  think  of  a  thing  she  really  needed 
or  wanted. 

"Except  those  papers,"  she  said,  "f  wish 
you  would  burn  them  or  give  them  back,  any- 
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thing,  just  so  long  ns  you  get  rid  of  them." 

Attilio  s.i i 1 1  he  would  get  around  to  the 
papers  an\  day  now.  At  the  moment  he  was 
t<><>  l)iis\  with  the  building  of  a  new  house. 
It  was  laid  out  on  a  shell  in  the  hills,  looking 
across  the  green  valley  floor  toward  the  sea. 
Angela,  preoccupied  with  the  grandchildren, 
took  little  interest  in  the  house,  hut  every 
Sunday,  to  please  Attilio,  she  walked  up  the 
hill  with  hint  to  see  what  progress  had  been 
made. 

"You  will  never  be  cold  again,"  Attilio 
would  say,  patting  a  radiator,  or,  waving  an 
arm  around  the  huge  kit(  hen.  "Whatever  you 
want  to  tat.  all  you  w  ill  have  to  do  is  ask  for 
it,  and  it  will  be  brought  to  you,  like  in  a 
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hotel." 

Angela  would  smile  dutifully,  but  more 
than  likely  her  mind  would  be  on  Rocco's 
youngest,  who  was  teething,  or  Carla's  twins, 
who  were  susceptible  to  spring  colds.  When 
she  thought  about  the  house  at  all,  it  was 
only  to  wonder  what  it  was  costing  and  to 
think  how  much  good  the  money  could  have 
done  in  the  old  days. 

"So  now  he  is  building  himself  a  palace," 
the  people  said  when  they  saw  Attilio's  house 
looming  above  them  on  the  hill.  It  was  im- 
possible to  walk  anywhere  in  or  around 
Voltrano  without  seeing  the  place  and  it  re- 
minded everybody  of  the  legal  papers  which, 
by  piracy  and  cunning,  had  fallen  into 
Attilio's  greedy  hands.  They  writhed  at  fright- 
ful visions  of  extortion  and  eviction,  and 
although  no  one  ever  faced  the  thought 
squarely,  each  of  them  was  tormented  by  the 
subconscious  fear  of  what  he  might  do  to 
Attilio  if  the  situation  were  reversed. 

Finally,  when  it  was  no  longer  bearable 
to  live  beneath  the  weight  of  such  sus- 
pense, a  delegation  headed  by  Mazzoni, 
the  cobbler,  called  on  Attilio  in  his  big  new 
house.  He  seemed  to  be  expecting  them. 

'Til  have  some  wine  sent  in,"  he  said,  and 
while  they  were  waiting,  he  insisted  on  show- 
ing them  through  the  house.  They  had  heard 
stories  of  the  luxury  of  the  place,  but  even 
so  they  wrere  not  prepared  for  the  bright 
paper  on  the  walls,  the  thick  wool  carpets,  the 
profusion  of  brass  and  copper  ornaments,  the 
walnut  tables,  the  tile  bathrooms,  and  the 
white  kitchen  with  a  push-button  stove.  It 
was  like  something  in  an  American  film. 
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"Most  of  the  furniture  hasn't  come  yet," 
Attilio  said  when  they  came  hack  to  the  vast 
front  room  and  took  seats  around  the  collec- 
table w  here  three  kinds  of  expensive  northern 
wine  had  been  set  out  with  crystal  glasses. 
The  delegation  was  grateful  lor  the  wine. 
Their  throats  were  dry. 

Uim  tow  then,"  Attilio  said,  when  glasses 
had    been    clinked    and    the  first 
J_   1    draught   of    wine    had  dampened 
their  parched  throats,  "what  can   I  do  lor 
you?" 

Mazzoni  warmed  his  wineglass  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  "I  can't  help  thinking  of  the 
old  days,"  he  said,  and  with  a  dry  laugh  asked 
Attilio  if  he  remembered  the  Christmas 
Angela  was  sick  and  Mrs.  Mazzoni  brought 
her  a  bowl  of  turkey  soup.  Attilio  said  he 
remembered. 

"What  little  I've  ever  had,"  Mazzoni  said, 
"I've  always  shared  with  my  friends." 

"Your  generosity  is  well  known,"  Attilio 
said,  with  a  straight  face. 

DiNova,  the  cabinet-maker,  took  his  cue 
from  Mazzoni.  "Your  family  and  my  family," 
he  said,  putting  his  hands  together,  "they 
have  always  been  close.  If  your  father  ever 
needed  anything,  my  father  was  always  there 
to  help  him." 

"It's  true,"  Attilio  said,  and,  with  a  disturb- 
ing smile,  added,  "My  father  was  just  as  eager 
to  help  yours." 

Mazzoni  interrupted,  annoyed  by  DiNova's 
fumble.  "We  have  gone  through  hard  times 
together  and  now  at  last  we  are  getting  our 
heads  above  water,  some  of  us  more  than 
others,  of  course,  but  we  live  among  friends. 
We  are  not  like  the  people  in  the  great  c  ities 
up  north  who  would  as  soon  cut  a  neighbor's 
throat  as  not." 

Attilio  smiled  across  the  table.  "You  have 
certainly  taken  your  time  coming  here,  my 
friends." 

"We  were  waiting  for  you  to  come  to  us," 
Mazzoni  said. 

"But  why?  The  debt  is  yours,  not  mine." 

The  word  "debt"  fell  like  a  heavy  stone 
into  the  lake  of  silence  which  had  drowned 
the  room.  Attilio  began  to  peel  silver  foil 
from  a  c agar. 

Lambretti,  the  butcher,  a  huge  man, 
squirmed  in  a  chair  too  small  for  him.  He 
rubbed  his  thick,  black-haired  hands  on  his 
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usci  leg's.  "It  ni'  went  to  court,  yon  would 

Audio  nipped  oft'  the  end  of  his  cigar,  still 
.  still  smiling.  "Do  you  want  to  go  to 

Maz/oni  took  oxer  quickly  with  a  shrug 
and  a  laugh.  "Old  friends  do  not  go  to  court." 

1  base  the  rents  ol  my  Corso  shops  on  a 
percentage  of  the  net  income."  Attilio  said, 
dropping  a  still  heavier  stone  into  the  sickly 

Ma/zoni  glanced  helplesslv  at  the  others, 
none  <>t  whom  was  carrving  his  share  ot  the 
burden.  As  usual,  he  was  expected  to  handle 


everything.  "As  for  myself,  there  is  no  profit 
in  leather.   Everybody  knows  that." 

Taxes  eat  up  what  little  I  make."  Lam- 
bretti  said,  and  the  other  faces  were  equally 
1114  and  pitiful  to  see.  The  DiNova  family, 
t  seemed,  had  forgotten  the  taste  of  veal  and 
Tremontes  were  reduced  to  w  hat  fish  the 
ild  take  from  the  river  and  a  few 

"But  we  want  to  do  what's  fair."  they  all 
agreed,  and  Attilio  asked  them  what  they 

Mazzoni  edged  away  from  the  others  with 


t  gesture  of  disgust  and  disavowal.  "Unfor- 
tunately I  am  not  as  well  fixed  financially  as 

the  rest." 

DiNova  glowered  at  the  cobbler.  "Any 
man  who  has  to  buy  shoes  for  four  children 
has  very  little  left  these  days,"  he  said,  and 
Lambretti,  nettled  by  what  he  considered  an 
extortionate  bill  for  a  few  new  cabinets,  susf- 
gested  that  DiNova  was  in  no  position  to 
argue  about  the  price  of  anything. 

Attilio  walked  with  them  to  the  door,  shook 
hands  all  around,  and  told  them  he  would  be 
delighted  to  have  them  come  back  whenever 
they  had  something  definite  to  discuss. 

"He  means  to  rob  us.  that's 
clear  enough."  the  men  mut- 
tered among  themselves  that 
night,  and  rather  than  let  At- 
tilio  get  any  false  notions  they 
ordered  their  wives  to  hide 
the  new  rues  and  to  dress 
the  children  more  simplv.  as 
befitted  their  humble  station 
in  life. 

Mazzoni  was  up  half  the 
night  working  on  his  books. 
He  kept  one  set  for  himself 
and  another  for  the  tax  man, 
and  now",  because  of  Attilio's 
greed,  he  had  to  keep  still  a 
third  set.  Mazzoni  rubbed  his 
strained  eyes,  grumbling,  "It 
only  goes  to  show  the  impos- 
sible conditions  a  business- 
man has  to  operate  under." 

Next  morning,  when  he 
walked  down  the  Corso,  At- 
tilio was  struck  by  the  change 
which  had  come  over  the  vil- 
lage during;  the  night.  The 
men  were  dressed  in  patched 
workclothes  and  the  women  were  bare  of 
ornamentation,  even  earrings.  The  children 
were  in  rags,  their  feet  bare.  "Ah.  times  are 
hard."  Mrs.  Tremonte  said.  and.  as  he  walked 
on,  Attilio  noticed  that  all  the  bicycles  and 
motorcycles  had  vanished  from  the  village. 
He  stopped  Paolo  Albanesi  whose  red  motor- 
cvcle  had  become  a  familiar  threat  to  sleep 
at  night  and  safety  by  dav. 

"A  motorcycle?"  the  young  man  said, 
shaking;  his  head  sadlv.  "Who  can  afford  such 
things?" 

"Money  comes  to  town."  Guardello  said, 
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glancing  oul  over  liis  silvei  gray  olive  trees, 
"bul  ii  doesn'i  know  the  way  i<>  my  house." 

Atiilio  walked  slowl)  back  ii|)  the  hill, 
dropping  wearily  in  liis  new  black  leather 
chair.  He  asked  Angela  to  bring  him  the 
rosewood  box.  He  shuffled  the  papers  ab- 
sently,  remembering  the  cruel  winter  when 
the  documents  had  been  pressed  on  his  lather 
with  loud  (ties  <>l  gratitude  and  affection. 

"Give  them  back,"  Angela  said.  "We  have 
plenty  for  ourselves." 

"Yon  know  what  they  would  say."  Attilio 
mimicked  the  voice  ol  Mazzoni,  conveying  all 
the  guile  and  greed.  "  This  proves  what  I 
have  ((intended  all  along,  my  friends.  Attilio 
stole  the  papers  and  now.  out  of  a  great  sense 
ol  guilt  and  shame,  he  gives  them  back.'" 

Attilio  patted  the  papers  neatly  together, 
like  a  deck  ol  cards,  and  returned  them  to 
the  box.  It  was  tine,  as  Angela  said,  they 
had  no  need  of  the  money  now,  bul  it  was  also 
tine  that  certain  things  had  been  said  about 
him  and.  worse,  about  his  father,  things  a 
man  is  not  quick  to  forget  or  forgive.  Al- 
though he  had  no  wish  to  make  a  weapon 
of  vengeance  out  of  something  which  repre- 
sented an  act  of  kindness,  still  he  had  a  human 
desire  to  get  some  satisfac  tion  from  the  power 
the  papers  gave  him. 

"Some  good  should  come  from  them."  he 
thought,  and  began  to  see  a  way  out  of  his 
dilemma. 

That  afternoon,  when  the  shutters  were 
being  rolled  up  on  the  shops  along  the 
Corso.  Attilio  walked  back  into  town, 
carrying  the  rosewood  box  under  his  arm. 
Mazzoni  saw  him  coming  in  time  to  conceal 
his  new  radio  beneath  a  burlap  sack.  "Per- 
haps you  woidd  like  to  see  my  books,"  he 
said,  reaching  under  the  counter. 

Attilio  stopped  him  with  a  friendly  flourish 
of  his  free  hand. 

"They  would  open  your  eyes." 
"Yes.  I  believe  it." 

Attilio  accepted  a  glass  of  wine  for  which 
Mazzoni  was  quick  to  apologize.  "A  man  of 
my  means  is  forced  to  drink  such  swill." 
Attilio  praised  the  wine,  then  settling  back 
in  a  chair,  staring  thoughtfully  into  his  glass, 
he  said  he  was  surprised  that  Mazzoni.  with 
his  keen  head  for  business,  had  never  invested 
his  money.  Mazzoni  waited  warily,  trembling 
with  the  hope  Attilio  might  be  about  to  take 
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him  into  some  profitable  new  venture,  per- 
haps to  ease  his  conscience. 

"Now  take  olives."  Attilio  said,  and  Maz- 
zoni said  there  must  be  good  money  in  olives, 
considering  the  outrageous  price  of  oil. 

Attilio  wondered  why  Mazzoni  didn't 
f\  put  some  of  his  savings  into  an  olive 
_jLJL  grove.  He  specifically  mentioned  the 
one  across  from  the  new  hotel.  "Bul  it  be- 
longs to  Guardello,"  Mazzoni  said,  and  Attilio 
opened  the  rosewood  box  and  took  out  a 
legal  paper.  He  set  a  price  on  the  olive  grove 
which  was  less  than  halt  what  the  property 
was  worth.  It  was  also  exactly  the  amount 
his  lather  had  lent  Mazzoni's  father. 

"I  think  I  might  be  able  to  raise  the  ne<  es- 
sary  capital."  Mazzoni  said,  trying  to  control 
the  shakiness  of  his  voice.  He  scurried  into 
the  back  room,  and  later,  when  the  deal  had 
been  concluded,  he  coughed  and  said,  "Now 
about  the  title  to  my  little  place  here,  not 
that  it  is  worth  much,  you  understand, 
but 

"Don't  worry  about  it,"  Attilio  said,  and 
left  the  shop  with  Mazzoni's  money  in  his 
pocket  and  one  less  document  in  the  rosewood 
box. 

At  the  Guardello  house,  after  another 
neighborly  glass  of  wine,  Attilio  got  dow  n  to 
business.  "There  is  money  to  be  made  in 
leather  these  days,"  he  said,  and  Guardello 
said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it.  because  there  was 
certainly  no  money  in  olives.  Guardello.  it 
developed,  was  short  of  capital,  but  once 
Attilio  had  mentioned  his  asking  price  on 
Mazzoni's  shop,  Guardello  excused  himself. 
He  thought  it  was  just  barely  possible  he 
could  raise  the  money. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  invest  in  a  good 
sound  business."  Guardello  said  when  he  re- 
turned, and  Attilio  opened  the  rosewood  box 
and  dealt  out  another  paper. 

From  Guardello's  house  he  went  to  the 
butcher  shop  to  talk  to  Lambretti  who  was 
immediately  interested  in  putting  liis  capital, 
such  as  it  was,  to  work  for  him.  "The  sacri- 
fices this  money  represents."  he  said  with  a 
sigh,  and  bought  Tremonte's  vineyards  for  a 
fraction  of  their  value.  Tremonte.  who  in- 
sisted no  farmer  had  a  chance  of  making 
ends  meet,  put  his  money  into  Lambretti's 
butcher  shop.  "It  is  run  by  a  robber." 
Tremonte    said,    "but    it    makes  money." 
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P:\o\a.  the  cabinet-maker,  invested  in  Al- 
kuiesi's  orange  groves,  and  Albanesi  took 
l)i\o\a  .shop  just  oil  the  Corso. 

■  ■  /  -r.\.>  there  any  trouble?"  Angela  asked 
\\/  lvnen  Attilio  came  home  that  eve- 
y  y  ning.  whistling  and  walking  from 
side  to  side. 

"Why  should  there  be  trouble  between  old 
friends?"  Audio  said,  and  opened  the  rose- 
wood box  to  show  its  emptiness.  His  pockets 
were  Idled  with  hoarded  bills  which  came  to 
the  >ame  total  as  the  savings  his  lather  had 
spread  over  Voltrano  years  ago.  There  was 
no  interest  involved,  other  than  anticipation. 

Alter  dinner  that  night  Mazzoni  sipped  a 
small  glass  ol  French  cognac,  lit  a  cigar,  and 
headed  down  the  Corso  toward  the  Guardello 
place.  "We  might  as  well  come  to  terms  now," 
lie  said  to  himself,  working  out  his  rightful 
share  of  Guardello's  olive  crop,  then  doubling 
it. 

Guardello,  at  the  same  time,  was  heading- 
tow  aid  Mazzoni's  shop. 
"I  want  to  be  fair  with 
the  old  swindler,"  he 
said  to  himself,  assess- 
ing what  he  took  to  be 
a  reasonable  rental  on 
the  property. 

They  met  in  front  of 
Lambretti's  h  utche  r 
shop.  Lambretti  had 
just  thrown  a  five- 
pound  pork  roast  at 
Tremonte  who  had  re- 
trieved it  from  the  gut- 
ter and  was  about  to 
throw  it  back.  Both 
Mazzoni  and  Guardello 
stepped  aside  to  dear  the  target.  Lambretti's 
front  window  broke  with  a  satisfying  clatter. 

"Bandit!"  Tremonte  shouted,  and  Lam- 
bretti began  screaming  for  the  police. 

I  was  just  on  my  way  over  to  your  place," 
Mazzoni  said,  and  Guardello,  sniffing  the 
Fieiwh  cognac,  mentally  raised  the  rent  by 
10  per  cent. 

Mazzoni  suggested  they  sit  down  at  one 
ol  Mario's  new  sidewalk  tables  and  have 
a  drink.  Thev  exchanged  pleasantries,  and 
pa —  seeing  them  together,  wondered 

which  ol  them  would  pay  the  tab.  When  the 


drinks  were  brought,  they  clinked  glasses  and 
saluted  each  other. 

DiXova,  the  cabinet-maker,  suddenly  came 
storming  down  the  Corso,  heading  toward 
the  church.  Mazzoni  and  Guardello  watched 
him  march  up  the  church  steps  to  the  wall 
where  the  banns  had  been  posted  for  the  mar- 
riage of  DiXova's  daughter  to  Paolo  Albanesi. 
DiXova  ripped  the  white  card  from  the  wall 
and  tore  it  to  shreds. 

"Such  a  temper,"  Mazzoni  said,  and 
Guardello  said  it  was  a  pity.  "A  man  should 
have  more  control  ov^r  himself."  Then,  with 
a  slight  cough.  Guardello  leaned  across  the 
table  and  said,  "You  will  find  me  an  easy  man 
to  do  business  with." 

The  police  arrived  in  time  to  save  most  of 
Mario's  new  sidewalk  tables. 

Above  the  village,  on  a  hillside  lighted  only 
by  a  careless  scattering  of  stars  and  scented 
by  a  breeze  drifting  across  plowed  earth  from 
the  sea,  Attilio  stood  with  his  arm  around 
Angela,  hoping  his  father  might  now  be  rest- 
ing a  little  more  com- 
fortably beneath  the 
green  umbrella  pines. 

"Look  how  far  we've 
come,"  Angela  said, 
and  turned  back  to- 
ward the  house  where 
she  had  her  family  all 
together  now,  and  be- 
cause they  were  secure 
against  cold  and  want, 
so  many  of  the  things 
which  had  hurt  her  in 
the  past  could  never 
hurt  her  again. 

Attilio  looked  across 
the  ruins  of  the  dead 
city  built  by  dead  conquerors  to  the  lights 
of  Voltrano,  where  his  life  was  rooted,  where 
he  had  been  reared  by  his  father  to  believe 
that  whatever  happened  to  the  people  around 
him,  for  good  or  evil,  could  never  be  a  matter 
of  indifference.  By  tomorrow  night,  after  he 
had  arranged  for  the  title  papers  to  be  traded, 
so  that  each  man  ended  up  with  his  own 
property,  the  old  debt  would  be  canceled 
and  there  should  be  a  little  more  of  his 
father's  wisdom  in  the  village,  perhaps  even 
a  little  more  of  his  kindliness,  and  certainly 
a  great  deal  more  of  his  peace  of  mind. 
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The  last  length  of  doweling  is  gone,  and 
I  have  put  away  the  coils  of  wire,  spools 
of  thread,  packets  of  colored  paper,  the 
paste  pot  and  the  cardboard,  the  needles  and 
the  scissors  and  the  pliers.  I  have  put  them  all 
away,  firmly,  because  spring  is  here  and  there's 
a  garden  to  take  care  of.  The  disease  has 
run  its  course,  f  have  stopped  making 
mobiles. 

But  this,  the  second  attack,  was  more  severe 
and  lasted  longer  than  the  first,  and  I  wonder 
il  I  he  virus  is  really  out  of  my  system,  or 
ever  will  be. 

My  wile  used  to  work  in  an  art  gallery,  and 
once  upon  a  time  I  was  a  frequent  prowler 
through  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  and  for 
years  on  end  we  have  both  known  a  little 
about  Alexander  Calder.  More  recently  we 
have  noticed  a  gradual  invasion  ol  the  coun- 


try by  imitation  Calders.  So  main  (  haste  con- 
temporary living  rooms,  pictured  in  so  many 
glossy  magazines,  contain  a  mobile.  In  phar- 
macies or  hardware  stores  there  are  degen- 
erate cardboard  mobiles  advertising  headache 
remedies  or  washing  machines.  And  you  can't 
walk  into  a  gift  shop  in  our  town,  whic  h  is 
full  of  gift  shops,  without  being  hit  in  the 
eye  by  a  mobile  suspended  somew  here  above 
the  oenteel  clutter.  It  somehow  hadn't  oc- 
curred  to  us,  though,  that  just  anybody  could 
make  a  mobile. 

And  then,  about  eighteen  months  ago.  we 
went  to  a  party  in  Silvermine,  and  found  that 
our  hosts  had  made  one.  An  arrangement  of 
thick  horizontal  wires,  barely  visible  suspend- 
ing threads,  and  simple  leaf  shapes  cm  from 
sheet  copper  and  copper  mesh,  it  hung  in  a 
corner  of  the  enormous  living  room,  mining 
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link'  glints  of  light.  None 
lal  wires  was  hung  from  its 
to  dim    non-mechanical,  non- 
[u. il   minds,  the  exact   and  delicate 
mii-  ol  the  whole  structure  seemed  im- 

Bui  il  Pegg\  and  Ed  could  make  a  mobile, 
we  thought,  why  couldn't  we?  Why  not  make 
one  for  Christmas? 

1  suspeel  most  amateur  mobile-makers  be- 
gin b\  making  one  for  Christmas. 

rime,  however,  passed;  the  impulse  lay 
dot  mailt,  riien  one  raw  Dec  ember  afternoon, 
while  I  was  crossly  reorganizing  the  tool  shed, 
1  found  a  coil  ol  wire  left  over  from  the  previ- 
ous Do  ember's  efforts  at  w  reath-making;  I 
found  ni)  long  nosed  pliers;  and  1  didn't 
know  it.  but  1  was  lost. 

Made  entirely  ol  wire,  that  first  drab  crea- 
tion wasn't  notably  mobile,  except  that  it 
fell  apart  at  a  touch.  Bui  it  taught  me  a  little 
about  achieving  the  kind  ol  balance  that 
astonishes  the  eye,  and  it  gave  me  some  ideas, 
one  ol  which  propelled  me  next  day  into  a 
stationer's,  where  1  discovered  that  at  least  a 
few  things  don't  change.  The  pleasant,  heavy, 
rough  textured  paper,  in  all  the  primary  and 
secondary  colors  plus  blac  k,  with  whic  h  1  used 
to  express  my  soul  in  kindergarten,  was  still 
obtainable,  twenty-five  sheets  for  twenty-five 
cents.  Probably  it  was  cheaper  in  1918. 

With  colored  paper  and  wire  and  pliers, 
with  m  issors  and  paste  and  thread,  I  made  our 
stai  i  \  Christmas  mobile.  1  condescend  to  its 
memory,  now.  It  wasn't  well-balanced  and  it 
wasn't  much  more  animated  than  the  first 
and  it  tended  to  get  tangled  up  in  itself;  and 
little  by  little'  it  too  fell  apart.  But  for  some 

n<  after  wed  hung  it  in  one  corner  of  our 
white  living-room,  we  couldn't  stop 
hing  its  mild  gyrations.  It  even  (aught 
he  occasional  attention  of  our  son,  then 
aged  about  lour  months. 

And  I  went  on  making  mobiles. 

Surrealist  Laundry 

TT^eforf  the  first  attack  was  over.  T  had 
d  more  than  half  a  dozen.  One 
1    *         esc  we  hung  in  another  corner  of 
one,   which   rose   from  a 
ne  to  rest  on  the  mantel:  one 
I  presents  nut;  nieie.  lint  the  others 

wound  tip  in  we  called  the  study. 


This  had  really  been  intended  as  a  dining- 
room  and  of  all  the  five  little  rooms  in  the 
doll's  house  we  were  renting  it  was  the  littlest, 
measuring  perhaps  seven  feet  bv  eight.  It  was 
a  thoroughfare  between  front  hall  and  kitchen 
and  it  contained  a  good  main  things  besides 
what  vim  might  expect  to  find  in  a  study. 
It  contained,  for  instance,  our  entire  collec- 
tion of  phonograph  records  and  a  c  harming 
Victorian  side  chair:  the  home-made  garden 
table,  on  which  reposed  the  telephone  and 
related  paraphernalia:  a  sickly  orange  tree 
raised  from  seed;  and  a  proliferating  philo- 
dendron.  Much  of  the  time  there  was  also 
the  little  box's  stroller,  plus  the  litter  of  toys 
that  get  strewn  about  almost  any  household 
possessed  of  an  infant.  Not  to  mention  the 
clothes  dryer,  which  often  wandered  into  the 
studv.  too,  sometimes  clad  in  tiny  garments 
and  sometimes  naked  as  a  jaybird. 

And  finally  the  mobiles,  one  and  then  two 
and  then  three  and  then  four  of  them,  hung 
in  a  line,  like  surrealist  laundry,  from  a  hori- 
zontal string  stretched  taut  between  the  top 
of  the  kite  hen  door  and  the  top  of  the  window 
•  i\  er  the  desk. 

Thf.v  got  tangled  up  in  themselves  and 
one  another.  They  struck  us  in  the  face 
when  we  lunged  at  the  shelves  for  a 
record,  or  ran  too  fast  to  answer  the  telephone. 
They  kept  falling  off  the  string,  they  became 
increasingly  disheveled  and  dusty,  and  by 
degrees  they  too  fell  apart.  And  last  October, 
when  we  moved  into  larger  quarters,  I  gath- 
ered them  all  together  and  crammed  them 
into  the  garbage  can. 

And  that,  I  thought,  was  that. 
But  sometimes  my  wife  referred  to  them 
wistfully.  And  the  stairwell  in  the  new  house 
cried  out  (we  felt)  for  a  mobile.  And  would 
Christmas  seem  complete  without  a  starry 
mobile  in  the  liv  ing  room? 

When  the  weather  turned  cold  and  the 
ground  froze  hard  and  there  wasn't  much 
more  1  could  do  in  the  garden.  I  bought  some 
new  w  ire  and  another  packet  of  colored  paper 
and  another  pot  of  paste  and  some  doweling 
and  .  .  .  That  was  six  months  ago  and  only 
the  advent  ol  spring  has  brought  a  halt  to  the 
ensuing  madness. 

The  first  mobiles  of  the  Second  Period 
—  in  moments  of  ungoverned  reverie  I've 
taken    the    whole    business    seriously— had 


all  the  defects  of  those  I'd  thrown  away. 
They  were  free  improvisations,  haphazardly 
arrived  at,  precariously  hitched  together.  And 
I  was  still  cheating:  when  the  finished  product 
didn't  quite  balance,  I  would  rectify  matters 
by  surreptitiously  adding,  here  and  there,  a 
small  brass  paper  clip. 

But  I  had  stumbled  on  some  tricks  of  the 
trade.  Unless,  like  Calder.  vou  have  an  engi- 
neering  background  and  plan  your  mobile 
ahead  of  time,  down  to  the  last  mathematical 
nicety— as  I  assume  Calder  must— you  don't 
begin  at  the  top  and  work  down.  You  begin 
at  the  bottom  and  work  up.  balancing  things 
bit  by  bit,  as  you  go— a  dodge  which  makes  it 
much  easier  to  achieve  the  final,  over-all  bal- 
ance. And  if  maximum  mobility  is  your  aim, 
you  must  not  (as  I  had  been  doing,  because 
it  was  quickest  and  because  it  facilitated  last- 
minute  readjustments)  suspend  one  element 
from  another  with  hooked  wire,  which  pro- 
hibits a  complete  revolution:  you  must  use 
thread.  And  with  sufficient  patience  and  care, 
you  can  construct  your  mobile  so  that  even  in 
its  wildest  gyrations  one  part  will  never  bump 
into,  became  entangled  with,  another.  And 
there's  no  excuse  but  self-doubt  for  making  a 
mobile  that  falls  apart  at  a  breath  or  a  touch. 
Audacity  is  the  word,  as  it  is  for  Sir  Winston 
when  he  paints  a  picture:  you  attach  the 
separate  pieces  boldly  to  one  another,  with 


square  knots  tied  firmly,  held  permanently  in 
place  with  bits  of  masking  tape  or  that 
kindred  product  called  Mystic  Tape,  which 
comes  like  the  paper  in  assorted  colors. 

Even  so,  if  you  proceed  at  random,  with- 
out a  clearly-conceived  preliminary  plan,  you 
run  into  trouble.  For  instance,  the  third  or 
fourth  mobile  of  the  Second  Period  had  be- 
come, by  the  time  I  worked  my  way  up  to  the 
top.  so  monstrous  that  it  couldn't  be  hung 
anywhere  in  our  low-ceilinged  house  without 
reaching  all  the  way  to  the  floor.  I  had  to 
give  it  to  my  sister  and  brother-in-law,  whose 
house  has  what  the  real-estate  trade  calls  a 
studio  living-room. 

Dissatisfaction  assailed  me  after  the 
Second  Christmas  Mobile  was  fin- 
ished, and  hung  from  our  living-room 
ceiling.  Oh.  it  has  been  admired,  and  it  has  its 
charms:  a  certain  festive  and  debonair  quality, 
and  a  way  of  glittering  when  the  light  stri  5 
it,  because  some  of  the  stars  are  the  gummed 
metallic-paper  variety  that  can  also,  after  all 
these  years,  be  bought  at  a  stationer's.  But 
it  is  too  nearly  rococo,  possibly  a  trifle  vulgar: 
and  because,  through  a  period  of  weeks,  I 
kept  restlessly  adding  to  it  another  element 
and  then  another,  its  total  effect  is  disor- 
ganized and  somewhat  confusing. 

So  I  took  another  step  forward.  I  found 
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ealh  could  plan  a  whole  mobile  ahead 
Instead  of  proceeding  piecemeal, 
i  tiic  separate  parts  one  by  one  and 
nig  them  together  as  I  went  along.  I 
m  in. iking  all  of  them  first:  and  then  I 
would  assemble  the  final  struc  ture  in  a  single, 
nerve-racking,    exciting    process— though  I 
still  proceeded  from  bottom  to  top.  My  de- 
signs and  color  combinations  became  more 
austere.    1    abandoned   stars,    I  abandoned 
shapes  too  obviously  based  on  birds  and  fish, 
trees  and  flowers,  in  favor  of  what  my  artist 
friends  call  tree  forms.  And  instead  of  using 
these    as    mere    ornaments,  counterweights 
hung  on  a  basic  structure  of  wire  or  cardboard 
nr  wooden  rods  or  all  three.  I  tried  to  make 
them  an  integral  part  of  the  design  as  a  whole. 
I  had  (I  told  myself)  become  more  sophisti- 
cated. 

Aunt  Lydia's  Carpet  Thread 

And  so?  And  so,  by  now,  our  house  is  full 
f\  of  mobiles.  Mobile  was  one  of  the  first 
./  %  words  the  little  boy  picked  up,  and  his 
quite  new  sister  has  already  gazed  with  some 
interest  at  the  Christmas  mobile,  which  we 
haven't  yet  removed  from  the  living-room. 
There  is  a  mobile  in  the  stairwell  and  a 
mobile  in  the  upper  hall  and  a  mobile  in  the 
master  bedroom.  One  mobile  or  another 
always  hangs  in  the  bedroom  I  now  use  as  a 


study,  and  there  are  five  more  up  in  the  attic, 
and  I  have  given  several  away,  with  decreas- 
ing diffidence. 

I  even  gave  one  to  our  friends  Walter  and 
Jessie,  when  they  moved  into  their  new  house 
up  the  road— a  pure  and  lovely  contemporary 
house,  designed  by  George  Nakashima.  I  was 
a  little  diffident  about  that,  not  just  because 
the  house  and  much  of  its  furniture  had  been 
designed  by  Nakashima,  but  because  Walter  is 
an  artist  and  regards  Alexander  Calder  with 
a  blend  of  awe  and  worship.  In  a  way,  Walter 
would  like  to  make  mobiles  himself,  he  once 
told  me,  btit  in  a  way  he  couldn't  bear  to:  it 
would  be  sacrilege.  After  the  second  martini, 
though,  he  confessed  that  he  had  once  de- 
signed a  mobile,  a  commercial  mobile,  to 
publicize  a  soap  powder;  and  he  still  felt 
unclean. 

But  that  mobile  of  mine  (Late  Second 
Period:  Cardboard,  Paper,  and  Aunt  Lydia's 
Carpet  Thread)  still  hangs  in  the  pure  and 
lovely  Nakashima  living  room,  its  shapes 
slowly  warping,  its  colors  fading,  but  turning 
gently  in  every  breath  of  air,  composing  and 
recomposing  themselves  into  patterns  that 
are  never  quite  the  same. 

It  is  there  that  much  of  the  fascination  lies, 
of  course. 

Our  friend  Ailsa,  who  is  a  decorator,  sat 
in  our  living-room  one  afternoon  and  looked 
dreamily  at  the  Second  Christmas  Mobile. 


Something  therapeutic  about  watching  .  .  . 
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I  line's  something  therapeuti<  aboul  watch- 
ing," she  finall)  remarked.  "Maybe  ihey 
oughl  to  hang  mobiles  ovei  hospital  beds." 

W'lu  n  1  gave  an  espe<  tally  large  one  to  our 
friends  Alan  and  Frank,  who  have  tipped  the 
gingerbread  out  <>l  their  Grover  Cleveland 
house  .mil  Furnished  the  lofty  rooms  with 
pleasantly  severe  objects  in  blond  wood  and 
black  iron— when  Frank  had  hung  that  mo- 
bile, and  put  the  ladder  away,  and  gazed 
lot  a  while,  he  said:  "It's  one  of  the  majestic 
oiks,  isn't  it"-" 

Therapeutic,  majestic  ...  I  was  flattered. 

T recall  a  condescending  account,  in  a 
tat  he  i  study  Knglish  weekly,  of  a 
Calder  show  in  London.  Frivolous,  the 
( titic  said,  I i  ivolous  was  the  w< >rd  foi  (  alder's 
art— for  the  mobiles  and  the  stabiles  and  the 
wiu  s(  ulpture  and  all  the  t  est  <>l  it.  You  can't 
express  profound  emotion  in  suc  h  ways,  with 
such  materials,  said  the  critic.  True,  I  sup- 
pose, lint  does  it  signify?  I  can't  agree  that 
ai  t  is  nee  essai  il\  solemn  and  profound,  or  that 
we  must  all  turn  solemn  in  the  presence  of 
art.  Maybe  the  greatest  art  shocks,  stuns, 
purges;  but  another  kind  of  art,  perfectly 
valid  in  its  way,  is  just  to  delight  us,  is  just 
for  fun. 

After  I  had  given  the  mobile  to  Jessie  and 
Walter.  Walter  lent  me  James  Johnson 
Sweeney's  book  on  ('.alder,  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  Calder  show  at  the 
Museum  ol  Modern  Art  in  1943.  Sweeney's 
book  is  also  a  trifle  solemn,  although  it  eon- 
tains  such  words  as  gaiety,  wit.  humor,  in- 
genuity—and  although  there  can  have  been 
nothing  solemn,  in  intent  or  effect,  about  the 
Calder  Circus  out  of  which  the  mobiles  ulti- 
mately developed. 

The  book  recalled  my  own  bemused  and 
fascinated  ramble  through  that  1943  Calder 
exhibit.  It  reminded  me  that  the  first  mobiles, 
devised  in  1929,  moved  mechanically,  in  a 
controlled  and  limited  pattern— you  turned  a 
crank  or  there  was  a  small  motor— and  it 
wasn't  until  1932  that  Calder  hit  upon  the 
notion  of  wind  mobiles.  It  reminded  me.  too. 
how  impressed  I'd  been,  on  a  fairly  recent 
visit  to  the  Modern  Museum,  by  the  Calder 
mobile  called  "Lobster  Trap  and  Fish  Tail" 
that  hangs  in  the  great  stairwell. 

Having  by  then  made  a  few  little,  bad 
little,  bungled  little  mobiles  myself,  I  be- 


gan to  perceive  how  really  good  Calder  was. 

And  now  I  pay  him  almost  as  much  respect 
as  Walter  does,  but  the  stabiles  and  the-  other 
unmoving  abstractions  are  a  kind  ol  ait  I'd 
just  as  soon  leave  as  take.  The  mec  hanic  ally- 
powered  mobiles,  possibly  because  I  lack 
mechanical  aptitude  and  interest,  don't  really 
appeal  to  me.  And  I  think  I  disapprove  ol  the 
gigantic  mobiles  designed  for  outdoors:  a 
mobile  al  fresco,  competing  with  glass  and 
flowers  and  trees,  with  birds  and  insects  and 
drifting  clouds,  looks  to  my  nature-besotted 
eye  no  more  though  maybe  no  less  beautiful 
than  the  striding  steel  towers  that  supporl  a 
power  line. 

I  must  not  embroil  mysell  in  a  disserta- 
tion on  abstract  art,  about  which  I  know- 
nothing.  Still,  I  can't  resist  suggesting  that 
the  introduction  into  abstract  art  of  mo- 
tion and  sometimes  of  sound  (lor  certain 
Calder  mobiles  are  so  constructed  that  one 
element,  swinging  against  another,  may  pro- 
duce a  chime  or  a  clang)  was  perhaps  exactly 
what  abstract  art  needed.  It  gave  such  art, 
at  any  rate,  a  new  kind  ol  life  and  a  much 
st longer  appeal  for  the  naive  layman. 

Even  so.  it  has  taken  a  couple  of  decades  lor 
mobiles  to  move  out  of  their  inventor's  studio, 
out  of  the  art  galleries  and  the  collections  of 
a  coterie,  into  the  gilt  shops,  the  living-rooms, 
the  pharmacies  and  hardware  stores  of  a 
nation.  One  can  even— you  must  have  seen 
the  advertisements— buy  mobile-making  kits, 
just  as  one  can  buy  kits  for  painting  pictures 
by  filling  in  numbered  spaces  with  numbered 
colors.  It  is  a  fairly  safe  guess  that  at  this 
very  instant,  thousands  of  amateurs  are  hap- 
pily making  mobiles,  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  Child  Inside 

Much  of  what  has  happened  since  in- 
spiration first  struc  k  Calder  max  be 
deplorable:  but  there's  no  denying 
the  fascination.  Children  like  mobiles,  as  c  hil- 
dren have  a  way  of  liking  serious  paintings 
that  may  disconcert  their  conservative  elders. 
And  this  may  be  a  clue.  A  child  goes  em  living 
inside  all  ol  us,  and  child  and  artist  are  closely 
akin  though  not  identical,  and  all  art  is  in 
some  of  its  aspects  a  form  of  play,  and  all  of 
us  need  to  plav  sometimes.  The  mobiles  I've 
made  are  play  pure  and  simple,  doodling  in 
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dimensions.  Bui  making  them  has  been, 
e\n-pi  loi     udening.  the  most  satislying  form 
ound. 

herapcutic  ...  11  there's  a  mild  therapy 
w.iu  hmg  a  mobile,  there's  a  stronger 
therap>  in  making  one.  There  was.  for  in- 
stance, one  night  when  the  little  boy,  on  the 
whole  remarkably  healthy,  came  down  with 
the  croup.  As  such  things  generally  seem  to. 
this  happened  on  a  Sunday,  when  all  the 
pharmacies  were  closed,  and  the  only 
vaporizer  we  could  hoi  row  was  a  small  one 
that  hail  to  he  refilled  every  hour.  So  from 
nine  that  night  to  lour  the  next  morning, 
when  the  terrifying  symptoms  ol  croup  dimin- 
ished. I  sat  in  the  study  between  visits  to 
Davids  room,  working  on  the  mobile  that 
Frank  later  called  majestic.  The  undying 
kindergartner  came  to  the  surface  and  was 
soothed  and  satisfied  by  the  snipping  of  shapes 
from  brightly-colored  paper,  by  the  tonic 
smell  of  library  paste. 

There  is  also  this:  the  process  of  making 
even  an  amateur  mobile  is  like  the  creative 
process  in  general.  You  conceive,  you  gestate, 
you  set  to  work  on  the  separate  parts.  And 
thru  you  assemble,  testing  and  experiment- 
ing, revising  and  discarding,  rejoicing  and 
despairing  along  the  way.  Nothing  ever  works 
out  quite  as  you  expected,  but  excitement 
mounts.  The  mobile  begins  to  come  alive 
from  the  moment  one  element  is  attached  to 
another:  and.  as  it  grows,  its  vitality  increases 
—it  swings  and  jerks  in  the  testing  hand  that 
holds  it  up.  quivers  with  eagerness  to  be  on 
its  own  with  the  wandering  currents  of  air. 
And  when  you  have  finished  and  perfected 
and  hung  it.  it  has  stopped  being  a  part  of 
you.  Now  it  is  independent,  an  entity,  purely 
itself,  and  must  he  left  to  its  own  and  the 
wind's  devices. 

Because  it  has  a  will  as  well  as  a  life  of  its 
own,  it  goes  on  doing  things  you  couldn't 
possibly  have  foreseen.  (Does  Calder  know, 
ahead  ol  time,  every  conceivable  position  into 
Inch  a  mobile  can  drift,  every  conceivable 

ttern    it   can   cut    from   the   empty  air? 


Sweeney  doesn't  exactly  say;  he  suggests  not. 
But  in  a  mobile  consisting  of  a  number  of 
I  reel  \ -turning  parts,  the  possibilities  must  be 
nearly  if  not  quite  infinite.)  Its  unexpected- 
ness is  part  of  its  charm.  It  becomes  a  per- 
sonality, it  has  its  moods.  In  a  house  like  ours, 
old  and  drafty,  a  mobile  never  reaches  abso- 
lute stasis;  but  it  has  its  languid  spells,  when 
only  the  smallest  parts  indulge  in  the  tiniest 
motions,  or  when  its  motions  in  general  are  so 
slow  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  And, 
then,  on  a  sudden  unseen  impulse,  the  whole 
thing  swings  into  the  complex  saraband  or 
fugue  for  which  it  was  destined,  forming  and 
reforming  new  and  surprising  patterns,  fresh 
relationships  of  shape  and  color  and  motion 
and  space,  to  one  another  and  to  whatever 
shadows  may  be  cast  on  wall  or  ceiling. 

Majestic  or  delicate,  frivolous  or  austere, 
any  well-constructed  mobile  is  almost  bound 
to  have  a  floating  quality,  and  this  arouses 
a  satisfying  empathy.  (My  own  designs,  fall- 
ing into  a  rut,  have  tended  to  emphasize  hori- 
zontality.)  There  is,  too,  a  basic  tightness: 
for  in  achieving  perfect  balance,  however 
haphazardly,  you  have  had  imposed  on  your- 
self and  your  mobile  a  universal  discipline. 
You  have  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the  force 
ol  gravity,  by  way  of  physical  laws  you  may, 
like  me,  not  clearly  understand. 

No.  The  virus  isn't  out  of  my  system, 
and  I  shall  make  another  mobile 
someday.  I'd  like  to  make  one  that 
the  little  boy,  in  an  impassioned  moment, 
couldn't  rip  to  bits.  I'd  like  to  try  balsa  wood, 
I'd  like  to  try  metal,  I'd  like  to  try  working 
in  materials  which  would  be,  if  not  more  en- 
during than  brass,  at  least  more  enduring 
than  colored  paper,  which  fades,  and  card- 
board, which  warps,  and  wire,  which  will 
bend  in  time  from  the  delicate  weight  it  has 
to  bear. 

Meanwhile  there's  a  great  big  garden  that 
will  keep  me  on  the  run  all  summer  long. 

But  I  think  Alexander  Calder  must  be  a 
happy  man. 


A  merican  men  and  money  are  about  to  pour  into  the 
most  enigmatic  country  in  Europe  .  .  .  they  xvill  find 
a  divided  Church,  a  deep  suspicion  of  the  American 
Way  of  Life,  and  some  unexpected  booby  traps. 


Our  Castles  in  Spain 

F.  George  Steiner 


Tin  Romans  called  it  Trajana,  and  the 
Moors  Tarayana.  and  in  1481  the  Holy 
Inquisition  established  a  tribunal  in 
one  of  its  towers.  Today  it  is  Triana,  a 
tangled  suburb  of  Seville  across  the  yellow 
Guadalquivir.  In  one  of  its  chapels  there  is  a 
statue  of  our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  and  this  Virgin, 
stiff  in  her  jewels  and  velvet,  is  the  queen  of 
Seville.  She  has  guarded  the  city  against  the 
Moors  and  the  invading  armies  of  Napoleon 
and  the  riotous  cruelty  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  night  before  Easter  Sunday,  the  Virgin 
of  Triana  is  carried  on  men's  shoulders  over 
the  long  bridge  to  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 
The  men  shuffle  forward,  step  by  naked  step, 
for  six  or  seven  hours  under  their  enormous 
burden  of  wood  and  gold.  They  move  in 
stifling  darkness,  for  the  float  is  surrounded 
by  silken  curtains.  A  man  walks  in  front  guid- 
ing them  witli  his  voice.  They  stop  now  and 
again  and  rest  on  their  torn  knees,  and  they 
reach  their  hands  out  from  beneath  the  cur- 
tains asking  for  water  or  a  smoke. 

For  six  nights  in  Holy  Week,  floats  repre- 
senting the  torments  of  Christ  and  the  dolors 
of  the  Virgin  are  borne  on  men's  backs 
through  Seville,  from  their  chapels  to  the 
Cathedral  and  back  again.  Each  one  is  sur- 
rounded by  figures  in  pointed  hoods,  carrying 
candles  and  banners.  At  certain  intervals,  the 
processions  stop  and  from  a  window  or  bal- 
cony a  poet  sings  a  saeta  in  lament  lor  Christ 
or  the  Lady  of  Sorrows.  These  suet  us  arc  sin  ill 
and  inhumanly  quavering,  like  the  cry  of  a 
sea  bird;  an  echo  from  the  Moorish  past. 


Then  the  trumpets  and  cymbals  blare  and 
the  procession  starts  again  toward  the  Cathe- 
dral. Like  so  many  Spanish  churches,  this 
Cathedral  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  mosque. 
The  hooded  penitents  wind  through  clouds 
of  incense  and  past  the  tomb  of  Columbus. 
AJ1  week  long  the  parochial  associations  of  the 
city,  the  Herman dades,  perform  their  proud 
exercise  of  humility,  and  in  the  final  hours, 
before  the  dawn  of  Easter  Sunday,  the  whole 
city  is  out  in  the  narrow  streets,  or  on  the 
walk  of  the  orange  gardens. 

Then  the  Virgin  comes  from  Triana,  mov- 
ing over  a  sea  of  faces.  The  Semana  Santa  is 
at  its  climax.  The  tall  men  march  past,  their 
feet  cut  and  unsteady  and  the  candles  dying. 
Behind  them  come  the  brass  bands  and  the 
Guar  da  Civil,  with  their  black  three-cornered 
hats  and  submachine  guns.  Because  Seville  is 
lamenting  the  passion  of  Christ,  they  carry  the 
submachine  guns  reversed  and  tie  a  loop  of 
black  crepe  around  their  barrels. 

Then  it  is  Easter  Sunday  and  the  city  is 
asleep  under  its  bells.  But  already  in  the  cool 
hours  of  the  morning  you  can  hear  the  bulls 
in  their  pens.  On  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sun- 
day the  corrida  starts,  and  the  chapel  doors 
have  not  yet  been  closed  before  the  first  bull 
charges  into  the  ring.  The  people  squint  the 
sleep  out  of  their  eyes  and  crowd  to  the  top 
rows  of  the  arena.  Up  there  one  can  sec  the 
whole  of  Seville,  and  beyond  the  city  walls  the 
land  stretches  brown  and  dark  green  where  the 
olives  grow.  If  the  air  is  clear,  one  can  also  see 
the  distant  snow  line  ol  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
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iters  the  tall  mountains  border  the  hot  sea. 

Yon  d>>  not  find  Spain  here,  for  there  is  no 
•  Spam.  This  land  is  vastly  more  com- 
plicated than  any  set  ol  individual  impres- 
sions, and  more  complicated  than  its  great 
artists— from  Cervantes  to  Lorca— have  made 
out.  It  is  still  the  most  genuinely  unexplored 
end  ol  Europe.  One  (annot  honestly  pretend 
to  master  its  baffling  contradictions  or  pene- 
trate the  graceful,  wary  silence  of  its  people. 
But  one  can  and  must  try  to  define  some  of 
the  forces  which  today  shape  its  character— 
and  which  confront  the  American  contractor 
and  the  American  soldier  as  they  arrive  at 
Columbus'  point  of  departure. 

The  Church  Militant 

Let  us  return  to  the  last  night  of  Holy 
Week,  for  we  can  find  there  one  of  the 
J  essentials  ol  the  Spanish  pattern— the 
Church  militant  and  triumphant.  Spanish  Ca- 
tholic ism  is  not  the  subtle,  festive  Catholicism 
ol  the  Vatican.  It  is  casual  about  violence, 
implacable  about  dogma.  It  is  the  Catholi- 
cism of  the  flagellant  rather  than  the  theo- 
logian. At  one  end  of  the  gilt  ladder  stand  St. 
Theresa  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross  and  their 
cloying  intimacies  w  ith  God— at  the  other  end 
are  the  brute  joy  in  martyrdom,  the  scarlet 
»ashes  on  the  sculptured  Christ,  and  the  art 
ol  Ribera. 

Inside  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  on  Easter 
Sunday,  we  w  ill  see  Cardinal  Segura  y  Saenz 
with  his  large  hard  eyes,  thundering  from  his 
baroque  pulpit.  He  may  thunder  against  the 
shortening  of  women's  dresses,  or  the  sinful 
idea  ol  mixed  bathing  beac  hes,  or  a  proposed 
school  reform.  In  any  case,  he  will  speak  of 
hell  with  terrifying  conviction.   To  his  pa- 

lioners,  hell  is  a  near  place,  burning  the 
soles  ol  then  sandals  in  the  noon  hour.  And 
it  is  lull  ol  heretics,  above  all  of  Protestants, 
writhing  in  an  eternity  of  pain.  To  Cardinal 
Segura  this  is  not  a  metaphor,  but  a  physical 
certainty,  and  he  would  a  thousand  times 
rather  see  Spain  recede  into  a  sleeping-sickness 
ol  poverty  and  isolation,  than  receive  help 
from  Protestants.  That  is  the  center  of  his 
i  reed  and  ir  has  shaped  the  policies  of  an  im- 
portant segment  of  Spanish  Catholicism. 

(  1  '-mm a  has  been  trying  for  years 

to  uproot  ballroom  dancing,  which  "plunges 
the  soul        i  the  sin  of  obscenity  and  will 


prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  eternal  damna- 
tion." He  has  been  fighting  with  the  same 
energy  against  the  new  Madrid-Washington 
entente.  To  him  and  his  followers  it  signifies 
an  alliance  with  Luther  and  Satan.  And  in  the 
"Sesrura  Catholics"  originate  the  sustained  ef- 
forts  to  keep  American  personnel  out  of  Spain 
altogether,  or  to  limit  Americans  to  their 
bases  behind  a  silk  curtain  which  no  good 
Catholic  must  pass.  Cardinal  Segura  and  pow- 
erful aristocratic  elements  in  the  laitv  see  a 
direct  blessing  in  Spain's  backwardness.  To 
them  their  complex,  unchanging  land  of 
churches  and  bad  roads  is  nearer  to  Christ 
for  being  farther  from  General  Motors. 

The  political  upshot  is  plain:  an  impor- 
tant and  fanatical  party  in  Spanish  life  has 
been  opposing  with  all  its  power  Franco's 
efforts  to  awaken  the  country  and  turn  it 
westward  once  more.  This  means,  in  fact, 
that  the  textbook  alliance  between  Spanish 
fascism  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy  simply 
does  not  hold  for  many  Spaniards.  This  is 
an  exceedingly  important  fact,  usually  ignored 
by  outside  observers.  In  the  south  of  Spain 
fascism  has  no  more  stubborn  and  wilv  oppo- 
nent than  the  archdiocese  of  Seville. 

On  the  surface,  this  enmity  takes  the  form 
of  an  exchange  of  discourtesies  between 
Church  and  State.  When  Franco  visited  Se- 
ville in  April  1953,  Cardinal  Segura  withdrew 
to  a  convent  on  the  outskirts.  In  return,  Gen- 
eral Saenz  de  Buruaga,  commander  of  the  dis- 
trict. and.Alonso  Orti.  the  civil  governor,  are 
trying  to  undermine  the  Cardinal's  authority 
among  the  people.  Fundamentally,  the  con- 
sequences are  far  more  serious. 

In  Spain  as  in  Italy,  the  south  presents  the 
most  spectacular  economic  problem.  It 
was  an  opulent  region  in  Roman  and 
even  in  Moorish  times,  but  today  hundreds  of 
square  miles  lie  parched  and  rock-strewn.  Like 
Mussolini,  Franco  would  like  to  leave  gardens 
where  he  found  deserts.  Building:  schools,  hos- 
pitals,  and  straight  roads  is  part  of  the  creed 
of  fascism,  and  the  south  of  Spain  cries  for  the 
kind  of  dynamics  that  drained  the  great 
marshes  around  Rome  and  got  those  famous 
trains  to  run  on  time.  The  region  has  a  real 
potential— as  the  fertile  patches  between  Jerez 
and  Ronda.  irrigated  by  the  Guadalcacin, 
plainly  demonstrate— but  it  needs  engineers 
and  teachers  and  doctors. 
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But  all  of  these  stand  Por  "modernism,"  one 
of  the  most  insidious  ol  heresies.  They  bring 
with  them  false  enlightenment  and  new  sins, 
and  they  must  be  fought.  Time  and  again 
local  priests  have  kepi  their  people  from 
accepting  outside  help  or  co-operating  in  state- 
sponsored  endeavors.  Cardinal  Segura  sus- 
pects Franco  of  being,  fundamentally,  anti- 
clerical: henc  e  he  looks  to  a  restoration  of  the 
monarch) . 

Tlu  prospec  t  of  strong  Americ  an  influent  e, 
of  fresh  blood  in  Spain's  old  stiff  veins  terri- 
fies Segura  and  his  faction  in  the  Church. 
They  recognize  in  Franco's  restoration  of  a 
Spanish  synagogue  and  in  his  willingness  to 
admit  Protestant  chaplains  for  American 
troops  on  Spanish  soil  the  first  symptoms  of  a 
dangerous  heresy— which  they  are  resisting 
with  all  their  power. 

But  this  is  only  half  of  Spanish  Catholi- 
cism. Cardinal  Segura's  neighbor  to 
the  southeast,  Monsignor  Herrera, 
Bishop  of  Malaga,  is  also  his  greatest  foe.  Mon- 
signor Herrera  stands  for  the  liberal  wing  of 
the  Church  and  is  active  in  the  north.  It  was 
his  statement,  in  a  suburb  of  the  steel-produc- 
ing city  of  Bilbao,  that  it  was  urgent  "to  take 
thought  today  for  the  redemption  of  the  pro- 
letariat,'- which  helped  to  launch  the  great 
Bilbao  strike  of  December  2  to  1 1,  1953.  Mon- 
signor Herrera  has  long  been  preaching  the 
need  for  the  Church  to  ally  itself  with  the 
workers  against  the  blind  antiquated  egotism 
of  the  industrialists.  He  has  come  out  for 
modern  schooling  and  a  program  of  social 
justice  along  Catholic  but  liberal  lines.  Many 
of  the  younger  clergy,  particularly  in  Navarre 
and  Catalonia,  are  listening  to  his  energetic 
message.  The  grounds  on  which  Monsignor 
Herrera  opposes  Franco  and  the  Falange  are 
diametrically  opposite  to  Cardinal  Segura's. 
He  sees  in  the  Falange  the  allies  of  big  busi- 
ness and  the  instrument  of  the  kind  of  social 
inequity  which  is  driving  the  people  away 
from  their  traditional  beliefs.  Although  the 
Bishop  of  Malaga  probably  welcomes  the  po- 
tential economic  advantages  in  the  Madrid- 
Washington  pact,  he  cannot  regard  the  sup- 
port which  American  liberalism  is  bringing  to 
Spanish  fascism  without  mixed  feelings. 

So  far  Franco  has  adroitly  played  off  the 
two  wings  of  the  Spanish  Church  against  each 
other.  At  times  he  w  ill  echo  Cardinal  Segura's 


fear  of  innovation  and  foreign  seduction;  at 
times  he  will  come  out  for  social  progress.  The 
fact  that  the  Vatican  decorated  him,  last  year, 
with  one  of  its  noblest  orders  suggests  that 
Pope  Pius  XII  approves  of  the  Caudillo's 
policy  of  equilibrium.  It  parallels  the  Pope's 
own  tendency  to  balance  off  the  reactionary 
against  the  progressive  parties  in  his  Church— 
the  Cerman  Jesuits  against  the  French  Domin- 
icans. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  two  wings  of  the 
Spanish  Church  unite  to  oppose  Franco  on  a 
major  issue.  The  primate,  Cardinal  Pla  y 
Deniel,  and  the  powerful  and  brilliant  Church 
magazine  Ecclesia  have  long  fought  govern- 
ment censorship  and  the  lack  of  effective  con- 
tact between  the  state  and  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  population.  The  motives  of  men  like 
the  Reverend  Jesus  Iribarren,  editor  of  Eccle- 
sia, are  a  complex  mixture  of  zeal  for  the 
Church,  a  desire  for  social  equity,  and  the  fear 
that  the  major  spiritual  force  in  Spain  is 
being  kept  from  the  people. 

If.  therefore,  American  thinking  about 
Spain's  future  begins  to  favor  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion toward  constitutional  monarchy,  it  can 
find  in  the  Church  a  powerful  but  suspicious 
ally.  American  senior  personnel  in  Spain  are 
growing  increasingly  aware  of  the  clergy's 
role  in  determining  the  mood  of  the  country. 
If  Americans  are  not  to  become  a  new  pawn 
in  Franco's  delicate  game  of  counterweights, 
they  will  have  to  win  the  Church's  trust  and 
neutrality.  This  will  require  a  kind  of  tact 
and  insight  which  we  have  not  displayed  in— 
for  example— Italy. 

The  Vanguard  Against  Communism 

If  we  leave  the  Cathedral  on  Easter  Sunday 
and  go  to  the  bull-ring,  we  w  ill  find  it  full 
of  soldiers.  They  have  taken  the  black 
mourning-bands  off  their  guns  and  are  spraw  1- 
ing  around  the  arena  in  their  odd  hats  and 
gaiters  and  frayed  tunics.  Even  in  isolated 
mountain  villages  we  will  find  a  multitude  of 
soldiers  sitting  on  the  sun-drenched  square, 
patching  up  their  heavy  shoes.  The  Spanish 
army  is  very  large  and  very  ragged— if  one  ex- 
cepts certain  elite  units  and  the  Caudillo's 
favorite  Moroccan  troops.  It  is  large  because 
conscription  is  necessary  to  avoid  unemploy- 
ment. Like  all  armies  that  have  sprung  out  of 
a  c  ivil  war,  it  is  ill  at  ease  about  its  glorious 
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past  .iin!  Ins  into  the  landscape  angularly. 

It  does,  iu  \  en heless.  have  one  flaming  con- 
viction: thai  ii  was  the  vanguard  in  the  fight 
gains!  world  communism.  To  the  Spanish 
Arm\  the  Alca/ai  and  the  battle  lor  Madrid 
were  the  lust  round  in  the  struggle  between 
istian  civilization  and  Marxism.  Conse- 
quently. Spanish  officers.  Irom  General  Franco 
on  down,  cherish  the  theory  that  the  Tree 
world  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
America  is  finally  prepared  to  pay.  When 
Franco  seni  his  Blue  Division  to  fight  for  Hit- 
ler in  southern  Russia,  he  was  carrying  out 
the  logic  of  the  Civil  War. 

Tin  Blue  Division  fared  rather  badly, 
and  this  illuminates  the  main  problem 
about  Spanish  troops.  Individually,  the 
Spaniard  is  a  cruel,  enduring,  and  extremely 
intelligent  fighter.  But  force  him  into  a  unit 
and  his  taste  lor  anarchy  and  satire  will  get  the 
upper  hand.  (Alter  all.  we  owe  to  the  Spanish 
the  word  guerrilla.)  The  idea  of  certain  long- 
range  planners  in  the  Pentagon  that  the  Span- 
ish Army  will  one  day  replace  the  unwilling 
French  as  a  supporting  force  in  Western  Eu- 
rope is  just  plain  sillv.  But  the  Russians- 
some  of  whose  military  commissars  first  drew 
blood  in  Spain— are  very  much  aware  that  no 
one  has  ever  garrisoned  Spain  successfully.  In 
that  sense,  the  idea  of  bases  behind  the  Pyre- 
nees has  much  to  recommend  it. 

The  Army  has  not  been  altogether  happy 
with  some  of  Franco's  policies.  Me  has 
shrewdly  differentiated  his  own  role  from  that 
of  the  general-become-dictator.  True,  he 
stresses  his  militarv  qualifications  and  remains 
the  commander  of  the  armed  forces  in  both 
outward  uniform  and  actual  power.  But  he 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  deified  by  the  Party 
and  by  a  considerable  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  this  has  created  a  vital  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  the  other  generals  who 
fought  with  him.  During  the  last  war,  more- 
over. Franco  stubbornly  and  wisely  outmaneu- 
vered  the  younger  officers  who  strained  at  the 
leash  to  join  in  Hitler's  promenade  through 
I  mope  or  to  attac  k  Gibraltar  from  the  rear. 
I  hey  have  not  entirely  forgiven  him  his  fore- 
sight in  his  <  ontinued  insistence  on  peace  and 
neutrality. 

To  the  \rmy,  the  Madrid-Washington 
agreements  are  a  tremendous  boost.  They 
mean  that  Spanish  soldiers  will  have  weapons 
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whose  ferocity  is  commensurate  with  national 
pride:  that  the  old  carbines  and  German  titles 
can  be  put  away.  It  is  true  that  certain  old- 
guard  officers  look  on  America  with  contempt 
and  would  prefer  a  new  military  pact  with 
Germany,  but  in  general  the  militarv  is  de- 
lighted at  the  thought  of  a  link  between  the 
Pentagon  and  the  soldier  yawning  at  the  flies 
in  Merida  or  Teruel. 

By  June  30,  1954,  Spain  had  received  SI 41 
million  from  the  United  States  in  direct  mili- 
tary aid.  and  a  major  part  of  this  sum  is  ex- 
pected to  go  into  the  mechanization  of  Fran- 
co's divisions  and  the  development  of  heavy 
artillery  and  radar.  It  also  means  a  new  lease 
on  life  for  the  embryonic  Spanish  air  force, 
whose  chief  of  staff,  Major  General  Lorgoria, 
has  been  in  this  country  to  discuss  the  possible 
manufacture  of  Spanish  jet  fighters.  At  Bada- 
joz.  near  the  Portuguese  frontier,  there  is  al- 
ready a  jet  training  school  with  U.  S.  instruc- 
tors, and  some  fifty  Spanish  pilots  are  being- 
trained  in  the  United  States. 

The  Spanish  Navy— a  service  drowsing  in 
anc  ient  glory— will  profit  too  from  American 
aid.  Plans  are  under  wav  to  enlarge  and  mod- 
ernize  the  military  harbors  at  Cartagena,  Ca- 
diz, and  Palma  de  Mallorca.  From  a  purely 
military  point  of  view,  the  acquisition  of  new 
and  more  sheltered  bases  for  our  Mediterra- 
nean fleet  is  probably  the  major  gain  of  the 
Madrid- Washington  arrangement. 

The  Army  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
rapprochement  with  America  is  Franco's  per- 
sonal achievement,  the  fruit  of  his  endless 
tenacity  at  the  bargain  counter.  Though  there 
are  monarchist  undercurrents  among  certain 
officer  cliques,  it  seems  evident  that  the  Army 
is  backing  the  Caudillo  with  less  equivocation 
than  the  Church  and  less  caprice  than  the 
Party. 

The  Poiver  of  the  Party 

The  whole  question  of  the  Falange  and  its 
place  in  Spanish  life  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  more  impassioned  nonsense  than 
any  other  aspec  t  of  contemporary  Spain.  The 
reason  is  simple:  the  Civil  War  is  still  a  shin- 
ing memory  in  the  heart  of  Western  liberalism 
—that  finest  hour  before  distinctions  became 
blurred  and  it  turned  out  that  red  flags  do  not 
dways  flutter  for  liberation  and  the  brother- 
hood ol  man.  The  intellec  tual  and  the  liberal 
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have  forgiven  Spain  its  return  to  peace— but 
they  have  not  forgiven  the  Falange,  the  first 
fascist  party  to  take  to  the  battlefields.  Old 
loyalties  still  burn,  and  you  can  find  visitors 
to  Spain  who  return  with  tales  of  a  total  police 
state,  burgeoning  with  political  prisons  and 
secret  agents  at  the  next  table.  On  the  other 
side,  there  are  those  who  find  Spain  freer  than 
before  and  profoundly  satisfied  that  the  Cau- 
dillo  has  maintained  peace  and  order  after  the 
long  chaos. 

No  individual  outside  observer  can  shed 
much  light  here.  It  is  obvious  that  Spain  exists 
under  surveillance  and  censorship.  The  build- 
ings in  Madrid  where  the  outward  acts  of 
democracy  took  place  stand  shut.  Travel 
twenty  miles  in  the  interior,  even  in  the  lone- 
liest stretch,  and  you  will  come  on  a  pair  of 
armed  guards  by  the  side  of  the  road,  like 
shepherds  tending  an  invisible  flock.  There  is 
no  organized  political  opposition:  there  are 
still  political  prisoners  and  sporadic  acts  of 
judicial  tyranny  (like  the  recent  proceedings 
against  Anarchists  and  Basque  nationalists). 

At  the  same  time,  people  in  cafes  talk 
f\  openly  and  pungentlv  about  the  re- 
/  %  gime.  There  is  no  question  that  most 
Spaniards  see  the  absolute  necessity  for  strong 
leadership,  take  pride  in  Franco's  return  to 
something  of  a  world  position,  and  look  on 
Western  democratic  processes  as  alien  and 
even  hostile  to  the  national  temper.  Anyone 
who  talks  lyrically  about  the  "enslavement  of 
Spain"  should  bear  two  things  in  mind:  (1) 
Spain  has  never  had  a  strong  parliamentary 
tradition  on  a  national  (as  opposed  to  a  local) 
scale;  (2)  political  warfare  in  Spain  has  a  sav- 
agery and  finality  an  outsider  may  not  see. 

Had  the  Loyalists  won,  not  a  fascist  might 
be  left  to  talk  about  it.  The  atrocities  on  both 
sides  were  ferocious,  and  it  is  to  Franco's 
credit  that— for  what  may  be  purely  selfish 
ends— he  has  tried  to  keep  vengeance  in 
bounds  and  sought  to  heal  old  wounds.  Speak 
to  an  ex-Loyalist  in  Barcelona  (a  notoriously 
free  and  unafraid  city)  rather  than  to  one  in 
Mexico  or  the  lobbies  of  UNESCO,  and  you 
will  find  that  he  would  rather  have  the  present 
regime  continue  in  peace  than  take  the  risk 
of  another  civil  war.  This  does  not  stem  from 
cowardice  or  apathy,  but  from  the  conviction 
that  Spain  needs  guidance  and  order  if  it  is  to 
wake  from  its  long  sleep  of  slow  decay. 


Behind  the  present  reigning  calm,  and  even 
behind  part  of  the  Caudillo's  popularity, 
lies  the  hope  that  he  is  leading  Spain 
toward  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Sources 
close  to  Franco  suggest  that  he  has  already 
chosen  the  Infante  Juan  Carlos,  the  e  lder  son 
of  Don  Juan,  over  whose  education  he  has 
kept  close  guard.  Many  who  could  not  coun- 
tenance an  indefinite  continuation  of  dictator- 
ship are  willing  to  let  Franco  build  the  bridge 
back  to  the  crown.  People  who  feel  this  wav— 
and  they  are  increasingly  numerous  among 
the  middle  and  professional  classes— are  am- 
biguous about  America's  arrival  on  the  Span- 
ish scene.  On  the  one  hand  they  see  in  the  end 
of  Spain's  isolation  a  symptom  of  Franco's 
gradual  approach  to  a  constitutional  and  more 
liberal  solution.  On  the  other,  they  fear  that 
American  pressures  may  encourage  those  who 
will  try  fo  establish  a  republic  after  Franco. 
They  suspect  that  this  woidd  not  be  a  republic, 
but  a  return  to  Falange  ride  under  a  puppet 
President  or  a  hand-picked  Junta. 

In  this  pattern  of  gradual  change,  the 
Falange  is  the  greatest  danger.  The  Party  has 
long  felt  that  Franco  has  "been  ungrateful  to  it 
and  played  it  off  against  the  Church  and  the 
Army.  It  can  make  a  genuine  claim  that  there 
arearien  in  its  ranks  who  are  eager  to  advance 
social  justice  and  improve  the  lot  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  like  all  successful  dictators  in  a  one- 
party  state,  the  Caudillo  has  seen  to  it  that 
all  good  things  appear  to  come  from  him  and 
not  his  Party.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Falange  enjoy  numerous  privileges 
and  that  Franco  regularly  declares  in  the  col- 
umns of  Arriba  that  the  Falange  is  the  heart 
of  the  nation.  But  there  is  little  evidence  that 
the  Falange  would  acquiesce  calmly  to  a 
return  to  monarchy,  or  that  it  will  not  try  to 
pick  a  successor  to  Franco  from  its  own  ranks. 

The  Falange  is  the  most  rabidly  national- 
ist element  in  the  power  balance-.  It  has 
cheered  Franco's  diplomatic  offensives 
against  French  Morocco  and  Cihraltar.  It  has 
watched  with  approval  the  Middle  Fast  and 
Far  East  tours  of  Franco's  foreign  minister, 
Senor  Artaio.  The  Falange  sees  Spain  as  the 
champion  of  Islamic  nationalism  in  North 
Africa,  the  elder  statesman  in  the  world  fight 
against  communism,  the  mother-country  for 
Latin  America,  and  the  ally  of  the  new  Ger- 
many. A  few  years  ago  these  claims  would 
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,  . ,  si  t  nK  d  preposterous.  Today,  alas,  they 

:  I  .1 1  It  \  . 

ii  someone  in  the  Pentagon 
Stan  Department  or  Congress  speaks 
about  "getting  out  «>l  1 1  it-  Irene  h  mess"  or 
j >  1 . 1 1 1 1 1 i  1 ) •_;  .i  peripheral  strategy,"  the  expecta- 
tions <>l  Spanish  nationalism,  and  its  peren- 
iii. il  arrogance,  increase.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
I  alange  to  believe  thai  Senator  McCarran  and 
the  pro-Spanish  lobby  do  not,  as  yet,  represent 
all  ol  the  I  'nited  States. 

But  although  the  Falange  approves  of  the 
Madi  id  Washington  pa<  t  in  so  far  as  it  repre- 
sents a  majoi  Spanish  diplomatic  victory,  it 
does  not  regard  with  any  pleasure  the  arrival 
ol  American  personnel  or  liberal  ideas.  The 
Falange  riots  of  October  2<),  1953  were  the 
result  ol  <  lexer  underground  propaganda  to 
the  effect  that  Franco  had  "capitulated"  to 
American  pressures  and  given  certain  assur- 
ances  about  Spain's  political  future.  Franco's 
subsequent  diplomatic  offensive  against  the 
United  Kingdom  and  his  increased  demands 
on  the  United  States  can  best  be  understood 
.is  an  cffoi  t  to  com  iliate  his  Party. 

I  he  Falange  poses  a  complex  problem  for 
the  future.  It  will  have  to  be  wan  bed  closely 
lest  it  exercise  too  marked  an  influence  on  the 
aging  Caudillo  once  America  has  poured 
funds  and  resources  into  Spain.  The  Falange 
would  like  to  use  America's  stake  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  point  of  blackmail  with  regard  to 
French  Morocco  or  "Wilsonian  self-determi- 
nation" for  Gibraltar.  It  is  a  sad  irony  that 
Aniciiean  money  and  skills  may  help 
strengthen  a  fascist  party  as  ludicrous  and 
sinister  as  its  lavorite  slogan.  Viva  la  Mucrte! 

Church,  Army,  and  Falange  are  the  three 
horses  on  w  hose  bac  ks  Franco  performs 
his  astounding  ride  around  the  ring  of 
Spanish  politics.  In  his  somersaults  he  lands 
now  on  one.  now  on  the  other.  His  formula 
for  power  and  security  is  to  keep  all  three 
abi cast.  The  Madrid  Washington  pact  is  the 
late  st  in  a  series  ol  fiery  hoops  through  which 
has  nice!  to  jump.  In  what  way  this  jump 
will  affec  t  the  team's  stride  or  its  rider's  equili- 
brium remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  iro 
doubt  thai  American  investment,  diplomacy, 
and  military  strength  are  being  involved  in  a 

Moreover,  although  the  priest,  the  soldier, 
and  the  Party  official  stand  for  the  most  im- 


portant organized  forces  in  Spanish  life,  they 
do  not  represent  the  people  as  a  whole.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  population  at  large— in  its 
tumbled  villages  and  isolated  farms— there  is 
a  barrier  of  apathy  whic  h  neither  exhortation 
nor  propaganda  have  succeeded  in  bridging. 
The  people  are  the  dark,  inflexible  core  of 
Spain,  its  obsessive  problem,  and  its  only  real 
potential.  The  final  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  or  not  American  aid  and  influence 
can  get  through  to  the  people— the  Spanish 
state  being  a  Leviathan  with  a  tiny  head  and 
a  vast  under-belly. 

The  Spanish  People 

Ask  an  outsider  what  he  takes  to  be  the 
f\  main  truth  about  Spanish  life,  ask  any 
/  %  traveler  what,  above  all  else,  he  expects 
to  find  in  Spain— and  both  will  tell  you  about 
Spain's  poverty.  This  poverty  is  less  spectac- 
ular than  it  is  in,  say,  certain  regions  of  Italy, 
but  it  is  deeper,  and  it  has  bitten  its  way  into 
the  land.  In  part,  it  is  disguised  by  the  people 
themselves.  The  Spaniard  has  a  quality  of 
silenc  e  and  bearing,  a  natural  grace  of  gesture,  , 
and  an  inward  discipline  which  shame  lesser 
men.  Stop  your  car  in  some  tiny  hamlet  on 
the  plain  of  Calatrava;  the  children  will  come 
begging  and  their  elders  will  stare  at  you  out 
of  their  hard,  quizzical  masks.  Then  one  of 
them  will  move  toward  you  and  ask  you  to 
chink  out  of  his  wineskin  with  that  anc  ient 
condescension  which  made  the  word  "Span- 
iard" synonymous  with  "proud"  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Fscorial  or  on  the  high  poops  of 
the  Armada, 

There  is  also  the  fac  t  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple prefer  their  brooding  leisure  to  the  kind 
of  hard  work  that  might  improve  their  lot.  As 
one  poet  said,  Spain  is  a  land  in  which  angels' 
footprints  are  often  seen  on  the  ground,  and 
even  its  humblest  people  have  a  curious  sense 
of  unreality  about  things  of  this  world.  That, 
ol  course,  is  prec  isely  why  Spain  has  so  many 
saints  and  bullfighters. 

Grant  all  that— grant  that  a  Spaniard  moves 
more  gracefully  on  an  empty  stomach  than 
other  men.  and  that  there  has  been  some  real 
progress  in  the  last  years— you  are  still  faced 
with  the  overwhelming  fact  that  Spain  is  ab- 
jectly poor  and  underdeveloped. 

The  main  reasons  for  Spain's  poverty  are 
the  century-long  deterioration  of  the  land,  the 
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lack  of  a  full-scale  industrial  revolution,  the 
ravages  of  the  Civil  War,  and.  above  all.  the 
climate.  Spain  exists,  in  fact,  by  the  special 
grace  of  God  and  rain. 

The  drought  of  IT).!,  for  example,  pro- 
foundly impaired  the  national  economy.  It 
reduced  the  olive-oil  yield  ''the  mainstay  of 
Spanish  agriculture)  from  an  average  of  350,- 
000  tons  down  to  280.000.  The  wheat  nop 
declined  by  some  25  per  cent,  and  Franco  was 
forced  to  import  seventy  million  dollars' 
worth  of  foreign  wheat  to  stave  off  a  major 
crisis.  The  drought  lasted  into  December,  and 
went  over  vast  stretches  of  land  like  a  torch. 
Then  in  February  there  came  an  intense  cold 
wave  which  seriously  damaged  the  citrus  or- 
chards fa  main  source  of  export). 

As  though  climate  alone  were  not  enough 
to  bear,  techniques  of  crop  rotation,  irriga- 
tion, and  defense  against  frost  are  unknown 
in  many  areas.  And  often  government  plan- 
ning runs  contrary  to  reality;  reservoirs  have 
been  built  at  great  cost  in  areas  where  it 
hardly  rains  more  than  one  year  out  of  four. 

The  Economic  Booby  Trap 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  convey  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  Spanish  wage  scales  be- 
cause minimum  needs  are  different  from 
those  in  other  countries  and  food  prices  arc- 
often  low.  The  most  striking  fact,  perhaps,  is 
that  raw  material  prices  in  1053  were  seven 
times  those  of  1937,  whereas  wages  have  onlv 
risen  two  and  a  half  times  in  the  same  period. 
Let  us  take  a  few  samples:  minimum  wages  in 
the  metal  industries  are  16.10  pesetas  a  day;  a 
physician  in  the  social  health  program  earns 
some  300  pesetas  a  month:  a  construction 
worker  receives  some  120  pesetas  a  week:  in 
Old  Castile  and  Andalusia,  the  farm  worker 
averages  some  1  1  pesetas  per  working  dav  and 
is  not  paid  when  there  is  no  work  for  him.  Put 
against  these  figures  the  fact  that  meat  averages 
30  to  35  pesetas  a  kilogram,  and  you  have  a 
rough  idea  of  how  tight  the  situation  is. 

The  government— particularly  its  Minister 
of  Labor,  Senor  Jose  Antonio  Giron— is  keenly 
aware  of  the  situation.  But  so  far.  the  nreed 
of  Spain's  industrialists  and  the  recurrent 
economic  morass  into  which  the  country 
periodically  flounders  have  canceled  out  wage 
increases  by  rising  prices.  The  whole  economy 
has  substituted   inflation   for  development. 


That  brings  us  to  the  major  question— how 
will  American  aid  affect  the  living  standards 
of  the  Spanish  people? 

ON  the  face  of  it.  things  look  promising. 
Spain  has  been  allocated  S85  million 
in  defense  support  aid,"  and  a  sup 
plementarv  agreement  provides  for  the  use  of 
3.5  billion  pesetas  in  counterpart  funds  with 
which  to  finance  the  construction  and  road 
work  associated  with  American  bases.  Work 
is  about  to  start  on  air-base  construction 
worth  S60  million  at  Torrejon  (near  Madrid  , 
at  El  Copero  (near  Seville/,  at  Moron  /also 
near  Seville.,  and  at  Saragossa.  Some  $19  mil- 
lion has  been  allocated  for  the  development 
of  naval  bases,  and  there  are  ambitious  plans 
for  a  pipeline  to  link  the  air  bases  with  one 
another  and  with  Cartagena,  site  of  the  im- 
portant Fscornbras  Refinerv. 

Spanish  authorities  further  hope  that  Amer- 
ican investors  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  de- 
fense funds  and  participate  in  Spain's  indus- 
trial future.  Laws  have  been  passed  calculated 
to  attract  foreign  capital,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  silence  bad  memories— such  as  those 
associated  with  the  mistreatment  of  foreign 
investment  in  Barcelona  Traction.  The 
Banc/;  Central  of  Madrid  has  sent  its  clients 
a  cheerful  and  complex  account  of  the  "in- 
fras  tructure"  of  American  militarv  and  civil- 
ian personnel,  telling  them  whom  to  see  about 
obtaining  contracts  and  funds. 

But  when  one  looks  below  the  surface,  the 
whole  picture  is  disturbing.  The  credits 
opened  by  the  Madrid-Washington  pact  have 
been  used  very  slowly.  Many  of  the  Spanish 
industrialists  competing  for  contrac  ts  turned 
out  to  be  in  no  position  to  exec  ute  them:  raw 
materials  often  existed  onlv  on  paper.  German 
firms  immediately  offered  to  take  on  subcon- 
tracts for  the  American  bases  and  to  accept 
part  payment  in  American  food  surpluses 
originally  intended  for  Spain.  Despite  evi- 
dence that  this  food  may  be  resold  to  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  Senators  McCarran 
and  Welker  have  come  out  in  favor  of  this 
plan. 

There  is  also  a  more  fundamental  difficulty 
about  the  whole  idea  of  American  aid.  Spain 
is  in  so  unhealthy  a  state  that  the  intake  of 
unearned  dollars  in  large  quantities  will 
merely  bring  more  inflation.  Already  the  re- 
lease of  the  3.5  billion  pesetas  in  counterpart 
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d>  has  meant  an  increase  in  fiduciary  cir- 
thaleni  to  nearly  I")  per  cent  of 
Sp  hudgei.  In  such  areas  as  construc- 

ials  and  rents,  the  very  prospect  of 
American  arrival  on  the  scene  has  caused 
sharp  spurts  in  prices  and  artificial  scarcities. 

Furthermore— and  this  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter— there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  a 
solution  ol  these  economic  problems  at  the 
governmental  and  contracting  level  will  bring 
direct  benefits  to  the  Spanish  people.  Spain  is 
a  classical  example  ol  a  country  to  which 
American  aid  brings  inflation  and  wealth  for 
the  wealthy.  The  forces  of  produc  tion  are  too 
weak  to  ensure  that  benefits  at  the  top  get 
through  to  the  bottom.  The  material  and 
labor  which  American  demands  will  draw 
from  cue  sec  tor  of  the  Spanish  economy  will 
make  other  sec  tors  still  poorer.  Spain  does  not 
need  air  bases:  it  desperately  needs  factories, 
schools,  hospitals,  roads,  and  agricultural 
equipment. 

The  average  Spaniard  is  a  shrewd  and 
suspic  ious  observer.  In  many  cases,  he 
has  already  convinced  himself  that 
American  aid  will  lie  of  no  use  to  him.  So  he 
has  sat  in  his  movie  house  and  watched  a 
savage  little  satire  on  the  effects  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  on  a  Spanish  village— or  he  has 
dropped  in  at  the  local  Falange  to  hear 
America  denounced  as  "a  bloodsucker." 

That  is  the  tragedy  of  the  present  situation. 
America  genuinely  wants  to  see  to  it  that  help 
rea<  lie  s  those  who  need  it  most,  but  it  cannot 
interfere  with  the  government  and  the  indus- 
trialists on  w  hose  support  we  rely  in  the  Cold 
War. 

These  are  unpleasant  truths,  but  they  have 
to  be  faced.  In  France,  Italy,  and  Greece  there 
was  the  danger  that  the  lower  classes  would 
look  to  Moscow  il  their  wretched  lot  was  not 
improved.  In  Spain  this  danger  does  not  exist 


simply  because  the  Spaniard  is  inherently  an 
anarchist.  But  he  is  also  a  master  of  hatred 
and  obstruction,  and  American  aid  may  reap 
a  harvest  of  enemies. 

There  is  one  more  vital  fact  that  must  be 
kept  in  mind:  the  Washington-Madrid 
rapprochement  was  a  deep  shock  to  lib- 
erals and  socialists  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  given  Communist  propaganda  a  new  and 
formidable  weapon  in  its  campaign  to  prove 
that  the  United  States  supports  fascism  from 
Formosa  to  Madrid.  It  has  convinced  many 
honest  individuals  and  political  leaders  in 
England  and  France  that  the  forces  of  neutral- 
ism and  liberalism  must  combine  against  a 
new  "axis"— a  Bonn-Madrid- Washington 
right-wing  lineup. 

The  only  way  we  can  turn  this  line  of  propa- 
ganda against  communism  is  by  proving  that 
we  are  entering  Spanish  affairs  with  a  real  de- 
sire to  help  the  population,  not  to  strengthen 
the  Falange.  This  means  that  American  public 
opinion  and  diplomacy  (rather  than  a  few 
extremist  Senators)  will  have  to  influence 
Franco  toward  social  reform  and  a  saner 
economic  system.  Yet— and  that  is  where  the 
tightrope  act  comes  in— this  influence  will 
have  to  be  exercised  without  arousing  the 
bristling  pride  and  anti-foreign  instincts  of 
the  Spaniard. 

Time  and  again  in  Europe  and  Asia  our 
finest  intentions  and  generosity  have  turned 
the  very  people  we  wanted  to  help  against  us. 
This  has  happened  wherever  we  have  dealt 
with  rotten  regimes  and  archaic  economic 
institutions  instead  of  gambling  on  the  people. 
Time  is  getting  stingy:  we  cannot  afford  to 
make  an  enemy  of  the  Spanish  people. 

These  are  some  of  the  perplexities  and 
concerns  which  should  accompany  the  Don 
Quixote  of  American  aid  and  advice  as  he 
rides  toward  his  castles  in  Spain. 


An  outstanding  critic  and  writer  turns  the  tables 
on  the  analysts  who  are  endlessly  explaining  what 
literature  really  means  and  why  writers  really  write. 


Psychoanalysts  and  Writers 


Malcolm  Cowley 


With  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  what 
the  Freudians  call  resistance,  or  a 
negative  transference,  I  have  been 
reading  some  recent  psychoanalytical  reports 
on  books  and  writers.  Many  of  the  reports  are 
subtle  and  stimulating,  but  others,  for  all 
their  abstruse  language,  are  essentially  as 
simple-minded  as  the  scribbles  on  the  Avail 
of  a  schoolhouse  toilet.  Of  course  this  is  a 
post-postgraduate  school  and  most  of  the 
students  wear  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys,  but  some 
of  them,  emotionally  speaking,  are  still  eleven 
years  old.  They  can't  write  very  good  Eng- 
lish, but  they  have  heard  about  the  puzzling 
world  of  books  and  they  want  to  reduce  it  to 
a  series  of  notions  that  can  be  understood  by 
the  eleven-year-old  mind.  If  they  are  old- 
fashioned  Freudians,  they  tell  us  that  the 
author  was  a  little  boy  who  wanted  to  strangle 
his  father  and  sleep  with  his  mother.  If  they 
are  new-fashioned  Freudians,  they  say  that  he 
never  reached  this  Oedipal  stage  of  libido 
development,  but  was  only  a  baby  howling 
in  rage  because  his  mother  wouldn't  give  him 
her  breast. 

Freud  himself  loved  books  and  wrote  about 
them  with  critical  understanding.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  he  advised  his  disciples  not  to 
make  generalities  about  the  artistic  process. 
"Psychoanalysis,"  he  said,  "can  do  nothing 
toward  elucidating  the  nature  of  the  artistic 
gift,  nor  can  it  explain  the  means  by  which 
the  artist  works."  Here  I  am  concerned  only 
with  those  disciples  who,  refusing  to  follow 
his  advice,  have  been  writing  about  authors 


much  as  Lombroso  used  to  write  about  the 
criminally  insane.  Among  them  is  Marl  in 
Grotjahn,  M.D..  who  gives  us  a  psycho- 
analytical reading  of  Alice  in  Wonderland: 
it  is  "a  highly  recessive  daydream"  that  reveals 
the  "schizoid  personality"  of  the  author,  as 
well  as  his  "compulsive  character  traits,  his 
often  paranoid  behavior  .  .  .  and  his  childhood 
experience  as  the  son  of  a  minister  and  the 
oldest  of  eleven  siblings."  Alice  herself  is  a 
castrated  phallus— like  most  little  girls  in 
popular  art,  so  Dr.  Grotjahn  says— and  her 
adventures  "represent  a  trip  back  into 
mother's  womb." 

William  H.  Desmonde,  Ph.D.,  explains  the 
story  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  as  "an  incestu- 
ous masturbation  fantasy  or  dream,  of  a 
regressive  nature.  The  mirac  ulous  stalk  grow 
ing  from  the  beans  is  the  erect  phallus,  and 
the  little  old  lady  with  the  fairy  wand  is  the 
phallic  mother  image.  .  .  .  Pursued  by  the 
menacing  ogre  for  his  thefts.  Jack  castrates 
himself;  the  beanstalk  shrivels  at  the  first 
touch  oi  the  hatchet,  and  the  threatening 
father  image  disappears." 

Both  these  doctors,  one  of  medicine,  the 
other  of  philosophy,  write  for  a  quarterly 
magazine  unknown  to  the  general  public,  but 
read  with  attention  by  analysts  and  social 
workers;  it  is  called  the  American  Imago. 
Many  of  the  artic  les  it  prints  are  useful  ex- 
plorations of  new  fields  and  others,  I  regret 
to  say,  are  silly.  Among  the  sillier  contribu- 
tions is  one  by  Arthur  Wormhoudt,  Ph.D.,  of 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  Teachers'  College,  who 
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tsts  that  high-school  teachers  of  English 
m\c  theii  students  a  psychoanalytical 
t  pic'tation  ol  Ivanhoe.  To  make  the  in- 
flation easier,  Dr.  Wormhondt  explains 

hat  ilic  hook  present  \i\id  examples  ol  oral 
jikI  anal  eroticism,  homosexuality,  and  both 

he  ( )edipus  complexes,  positive  and  negative. 
He  adds  that  the  destruction  ol  Torquilstone 
Castle,  set  afire  by  the  discarded  Saxon  mis- 
it  ess  ol  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  "enables 
Scon  to  express  most  forcefully  the  climactic 
expei  icne  e  ol  feminine  orgasm."  The  students 
will  be  edified. 

In  another  essay  Dr.  Wormhoudt  explains 
Keats'  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn."  The  poem, 
he  says,  is  an  example  of  regression  to  the 
oral  level  ol  sexuality  and  the  urn  itsell  is 
"the  counterpart  (mouth  or  cup)  of  the  Muse- 
mother  horn  whose  fountain-breast  the  poet 
derives  the  unconscious  identification  of 
words— milk.  In  his  conflic  t  with  the  talking 
breast  the  poet  raises  an  aggressive  defense: 
It  is  not  true  that  I  am  dependent  on  mother's 
breast  lor  sounds— liquid,  I  can  supply  myself. 

The  compulsive  flow  of  words  in  poetic  in- 
spiration is  the  result  of  this  unconscious 
mechanism." 

lor  i he  basic  theory  on  which  Dr.  Worm- 
houdt's  insights  are  based,  a  footnote  refers 
the  reader  to  a  book  by  Edwin  Bergler,  M.D., 
who  is  another  frequent  contributor  to  the 
American  Imago.  That  sent  me  back  to  Dr. 
Bergler's  book,  which  I  had  read  somewhat 
impatiently  when  it  first  appeared  in  1950. 
On  second  reading  it  impressed  me  as  a  real 
Muse-mother  and  fountain-breast  of  inspired 
nonsense. 

Writing  and  Other  Neuroses 

To  s  i  a  i  f.  his  dogma  briefly  and  as  fairly 
as  I  can:  Dr.  Bergler  believes  that  writ- 
ing is  the  symptom  of  an  illness  that 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  stage  of  post-natal 
life.  At  that  stage  the  infant  regards  himself 
as  an  all-powerful  monarch,  but  soon  his 
omnipotence-  is  threatened:  he  feels  hungry 
and  the  mother  keeps  him  waiting  lor  breast 
or  bottle.  Reduced  to  helpless  rage,  the  tiny 
monarch  fancies  that  the  mother  "intends  to 
starve,  devour,  poison,  choke,  chop  to  pieces, 
drain,  ca  irate  the  child.  .  .  .  That  'septet  of 
baby  bars  becomes  deeply  embedded  in  the 
(  hild's  unconscious."  He  tries  to  revenge  him- 


self on  the  mother  by  acts  of  aggression,  but 
finds  that  they  lead  to  punishment.  There- 
upon the  normal  child  diverts  his  aggressive 
impulses  into  games  and  make-believe.  The 
future  neurotic  persists  in  his  aggressive  acts, 
is  punished  time  and  again,  and  finally  learns 
to  enjoy  punishment— even  to  provoke  it,  so 
that  he  can  luxuriate  in  a  sense  of  guilt.  He 
becomes  an  "orally  regressed  psychic  maso- 
e  hist,"  like  Keats  and  Lewis  Carroll  and  the 
anonymous  author  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Such  is  the  mechanism  that— according  to 
Dr.  Bergler— underlies  writing,  alcohol- 
ism, and  homosexuality.  Since  all  are 
types  of  oral  regression,  "there  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently 
found  in  combination,  or  that  the  combina- 
tion of  writing  and  alcoholism  is  even  more 
frequently  observed.  It  must  be  stressed,  how- 
ever," the  doctor  adds  judiciously,  "that  the 
triad  is  not  typical  of  all  writers."  What  is 
typical  of  them  all— besides  their  masochistic 
attachment  to  the  mother  as  "that  giant  ogre 
of  the  nursery"— is  the  depth  of  their  regres- 
sion and  inner  guilt.  As  an  adult  every  writer 
is  "a  perpetual  defendant  indicted  before  the 
tribunal  of  unconscious  conscience.  To  count- 
eract that  indic  tment."  Dr.  Bergler  says,  "an 
alibi  is  instituted— the  artistic  creation.  The 
inner  alibi  goes  like  this:  'I  am  not  maso- 
chistically attached  to  Mother;  Mother  does 
not  even  exist."  Thus,  in  the  process  of  pro- 
ductivity, the  writer  acts  both  roles:  that  of 
the  'giving'  mother  and  [that  of]  the  'recipi- 
ent' child:  he  gives  himself,  out  of  himself, 
beautiful  ideas  and  words,  thereby  establish- 
ing autarchy." 

"The  idea  that  the  writer  is  objective,  and 
the  highest  representative  of  the  time  or  of 
the  culture  in  which  he  lives  is,  politely  speak- 
ing, ridiculous."  Elsewhere  Dr.  Bergler, 
speaking  less  politely,  accuses  every  writer 
without  exception  of  being  a  masochist,  a 
sadist,  a  peeping  Tom,  an  exhibitionist,  a 
narcissist,  an  "injustice  collector,"  and  "a 
depressed  person  .  .  .  constantly  haunted  by 
fears  of  unproductivity."  The  masochistic  im- 
pulse lies  deepest  in  his  character,  but  it  is 
concealed  by  sadistic  acts  that  serve  as  "a 
pseudo-aggressive  alibi— hence  the  chronic  re- 
bellion of  the  writer  and  his  chronic  attack 
on  institutions,  mores,  prejudices." 

And  so  with  another  pair  of  symptoms: 
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"  I  he  writer  is  an  exquisite  voyeur  (imagina- 
tion), who  transposes  the  voyeuristic  tendency 
into  exhibitionism  as  ;i  defense:  by  writing, 
he  exhibits  before  the  reader."  "Being  him- 
self a  neurotic,  [he]  is  as  competent  to  de- 
scribe love  as  a  blind  man  is  to  describe 
colors."  "Writers  concern  themselves  in  their 
work  exclusively  with  abnormal  human  reac  - 
tions. Normality  is  not  a  subject  dealt  with  in 
poetry  of  any  kind." 

•  4~|    row    about    normal    writers?"  Dr. 

I — I     Bergler  asks,  and  then  dismisses  the 

_|  |_  question.    "The  epitheton  ornans 

'normal'  does  not  suit  the  writer;  it  corre- 
sponds to  a  contradictio  in  adjccio.  It  is  as  if 
one  were  to  say:  Hot  snow,  humanitarian 
Nazi,  fragrant  putrefaction.  I  have  never  en- 
countered a  normal  writer,  either  in  my 
ollicc,  or  in  private  life,  or  in  studying  the  life 
history  of  writers.  I  doubt  if  anyone  has  met 
such  a  phenomenon  as  a  normal'  w  riter.  Nor- 
mal people  just  don't  feel  impelled  to  write." 

Dr.  Bergler  feels  impelled  to  write  and  has 
published  ten  books,  in  some  of  which  he 
plays  the  part  of  literary  critic.  By  his  own 
principles  he  would  stand  convicted  of  various 
abnormalities,  including  masochism,  sadism, 
voyeurism,  exhibitionism,  narcissism,  and  a 
deep  regression  to  the  oral  level  of  sexuality. 
He  wants  us  to  understand,  however,  that  his 
principles  don't  apply  to  the  exceptional  race 
of  psychoanalysts,  whose  knowledge  exempts 
them  from  human  fatdts. 

"In  twenty  years  of  psychoanalytic  prac- 
tice," the  doctor  says,  "I  have  seen  a  threat 
deal  of  neurotics,  intra  and  extra  muros.  The 
most  depressed,  pitiful,  and  sordid  lot  has 
been  that  of  writers."  His  statement  woidd 
hardly  apply  to  the  many  working  writers  I 
know.  Sometimes  they  are  more  depressed 
than  "normal"  persons— whoever  those  may 
be— but  at  other  times  they  are  more  than 
normally  elated.  They  laugh  more  than  the 
business  people  I  also  know.  They  like  to 
have  parties  at  which  they  eat  well,  with  lots 
of  wine  at  dinner,  talk  excitedly  about  per- 
sons and  places,  flirt  and  flatter,  and  late  in 
the  evening  they  like  to  dance— if  they  are 
under  fifty:  sometimes  the  older  ones  dance 
too,  but  often  they  merely  talk.  Young  and 
old  they  are  usually  good  talkers,  which  means 
they  are  also  good  listeners:  they  get  attention 
because  they  give  attention.    Not  many  of 


them  show  symptoms  of  having  the  serious 
malady  that  has  come  to  be  known.  I  don't 
know  why,  as  the  literary  temperament. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  one  of  the  working 
writers  to  emulate  Bergler  and  Wormhoudt 
and  others  of  the  type  by  trying  to  answer  t he- 
very  old  question,  how  writers  get  that  way. 
Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the 
tables  might  be  turned.  Perhaps  the  writer 
might  offer  some  critical  or  even  clinical  re- 
marks on  the  many  analysts  who,  without 
revealing  any  trac  e'  of  literary  Eeeling  or  ver- 
bal competence,  insist  on  writing  books  and 
papers  in  which  they  tell  us  what  literature 
really  means. 

Hozv  They  Get  That  Way 

I don't  know  how  it  is  that  writers  first 
come  to  develop  the  word-mindedness 
that  is  the  essential  mark  of  their  pro- 
fession. Perhaps  Dr.  Bergler  is  partly  right 
and  it  is  really  some  event  in  earliest  infancy 
that  sets  them  on  the  path  they  will  follow 
through  life.  The  question  is  hard  to  discuss 
in  practical  terms,  because  not  one  of  us 
remembers  back  to  the  time  when  he  did  or 
didn't  regard  his  mother  as  the  giant  ogre 
of  the  nursery.  I  can  remember  being  pun- 
ished, and  pretty  often,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to 
me  that  I  derived  any  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious pleasure  from  the  punishment.  On  the 
contrary,  I  tried  very  hard  to  avoid  it,  some- 
times by  telling  lies— if  I  didn't  think  they'd 
be  found  out— and  sometimes  even  by  being  a 
good  boy.  There  were  three  remembered  c  ir 
cumstances  or  stages  in  my  boyhood  and  early 
adolescence  that  made  me  think  of  becoming 
a  writer  when  I  grew  up.  Since  the  same 
stages  can  be  found  in  the  life  of  almost  every 
other  writer  who  has  tried  to  set  down  his 
memories,  they  might— it  is  always  possible— 
have  more  to  do  with  his  choice  of  profession 
than  any  trauma  in  early  infancy. 

First,  I  started  reading  w  hen  I  was  six  and 
kept  it  up  for  the  next  ten  years.  My  mother 
used  to  say  that  she  might  as  well  have  lost 
her  son,  because  he  never  talked  to  her  any 
more  and  she  hardly  ever  saw  his  fac  e,  it  was 
always  in  a  book.  I  don't  think  I  got  much 
out  of  my  early  reading,  except  a  miscel- 
laneous lot  of  historical  and  geographical 
items  that  somehow  stuc  k  in  my  head.  I  read 
in  a  daze  and  sometimes  didn't  remember  the 
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.,\  nt"  a  hook  I  had  just  set  down.  But  the 
tailing  furnished  subjects  and  scenes  and 
hai  at  tci.>  .mil  words,  thousands  ol  new  words, 
he  inner  conversation  that  had  already 
run  when  I  was  six  and  that  still  continues 
alter  tdt\  years,  l  ater  I  tame  to  believe  that 
all  writers  were  great  readers  before  they 
started  to  write.  The  bov  or  girl  whose  nose 
is  always  in  a  book  is  likely  to  think  about 
writing  books  of  his  own. 

Second,  1  wasn't  adjusted  to  anv  group  and 
had  no  playmates  most  of  the  time.  When  I 
wasn't  i catling  1  often  told  stories  to  myself, 
as  lonely  boys  are  accustomed  to  do.  The 
stories,  though  told  in  Pittsburgh,  were 
usually  concerned  with  three  voting  Scottish 
Highlanders,  Donald.  Dugald.  and  Duncan, 
whose  names  I  had  found  in  a  book  of  fairy 
tales.  Donald,  the  leader,  was  an  honest, 
brave,  resourceful  lad.  but  when  I  was  ten 
years  old  1  began  to  get  bored  with  him  and 
introduced  another  c  haracter  named  Allison, 
who  was  brilliant  and  reckless  and  always 
getting  into  trouble.  I  didn't  know  at  the 
time  that  Alison,  written  with  one  "1,"  was 
usuallv  a  girl's  name.  My  fictional  character 
was  named  lor  my  best  and  almost  mv  only 
friend.  Allison  Crawford,  whom  1  had  met 
outside  the  Fast  Liberty  branch  of  the  Car- 
negie Library. 

Hi  was  two  years  older  than  I.  a  sandy- 
haired  bov  with  a  high,  thin  bridge  to 
his  nose  that  gave  him  a  look  of  quiz- 
zical  contempt.  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that 
I  had  never  met  anyone  so  brilliant  or  so  far 
beyond  his  years. 

At  fit  teen  he  wrote  some  stories  that  are 
still  remembered  by  his  high-school  class- 
mates, lie  also  began  to  visit  the  red-light 
district  that  flourished  on  Second  Avenue, 
chicflv  because  he  thought  it  was  the  reckless 
thing  to  do.  At  sixteen  he  contracted  gonor- 
rhea, whic  h  was  never  cured.  At  seventeen 
he  got  into  a  street  fight  with  an  amateur 
boxing  champion.  He  was  kicked  in  the 
bladder,  complications  set  in.  and  he  died  a 
few  months  later.  At  twelve  and  thirteen, 
when  I  knew  him  best,  he  already  seemed  to 
with  him  an  intimation,  almost  a  halo, 
of  early  death.  The  stories  I  told  myself  about 
Allison  usually  ended  w  ith  his  being  killed  by 
trait'rous  Southrons,  after  he  had  recklessly 
saved  the  lives  ot  Donald,  Dugald,  and  Dun- 


can, who  would  never  forget  their  friend. 
Alter  1  had  lollowed  the  real  Allison  to  high 
school.  I  wrote  a  story  about  the  fictional 
Allison  that  was  admired  by  my  English 
teacher  and  was  read  aloud  to  the  class— but 
that  marked  the  beginning  of  a  third  stage 
in  the  future  writer's  career. 

Before  discussing  it  I  should  sav  that 
loneliness  at  some  period  in  childhood 
or  adolescence  is  an  experience  of  all 
the  writers  who,  as  Dr.  Bergler  would  say,  I 
have  met  intra  et  extra  muros.  Their  isola- 
tion hasn't  always  been  physical.  Sometimes 
the  future  writer  is  part  of  an  affectionate 
family  group,  but  still  he  has  a  feeling— 
whether  or  not  it  is  justified— that  he  is  neg- 
lected by  his  brothers  and  sisters,  disregarded 
by  his  schoolmates,  left  standing  pitifully 
alone.  There  may  be  any  one  of  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  different  reasons  for  the  feeling. 
One  boy  is  persecuted  for  looking  effemi- 
nate—"Yah.  sissy!"— and  another  for  being 
poor  and  not  dressing  like  other  boys.  Still 
another  is  an  alien,  the  only  Jew  in  his  class, 
a  Negro  in  a  white  neighborhood,  or  a  Yankee 
in  the  South.  Often  the  future  writer  has  a 
physical  defect  that  may  be  ugliness,  short- 
sightedness, a  disfiguring  birthmark,  or  a  club 
foot  like  Philip's  in  Somerset  Maugham's  Of 
Human  Bondage.  The  novelist  explained 
later  that  he  had  given  Philip  a  club  foot 
because  it  seemed  to  be  the  psychological 
equivalent  of  his  own  boyhood  stutter. 

The  isolation  might  also  be  caused  bv  a 
domestic  tragedy.  When  a  famous  poet  was 
eleven  years  old  and  living  happily  in  Savan- 
nah, his  father  went  mad.  killed  his  wife,  and 
committed  suicide.  The  children  were  sepa- 
rated and  the  hit  m  e  poet  was  sent  north  to 
live  with  his  aunts  in  New  Bedford,  where, 
having  no  playmates  at  first,  he  read  and 
dreamed.  A  still  more  famous  author, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  suffered  an  injury  to 
his  foot  that  kept  him  confined  to  the  house 
for  two  of  his  boyhood  years:  they  were  the 
years  in  which  he  acquired  his  taste  for  soli- 
tude. 

At  Harvard  I  knew  a  young  man  who  was 
handsome,  tall,  came  of  a  good  family,  be- 
longed to  several  clubs,  and  wrote  poetrv.  I 
told  him  that  he  reminded  me  of  the  riddle: 
W  hat  animal  has  solt  fur,  sharp  t  laws,  catches 
mice,  and  barks?  Of  course  the  animal  was  a 
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cat.  When  you  asked  win  it  barked,  you  were 
told  that  no  riddle  should  be  too  easy.  My 
friend's  poems  were  like  the  cat's  bark— or  so 
it  seemed  until  he  explained  that  lie  had 
injured  his  heart  as  a  boy.  Kept  alone  in  his 
loom  he  had  read  a  great  deal  and  had  begun 
writing  poems  to  keep  himsell  company. 

All  these  are  examples  of  wounded  people, 
although  the  wounds  are  of  various  orders, 
physi<  al  and  emotional.  Sometimes  the  future 
writers  recovered  from  their  wounds  and 
became  well  liked  and  well  adjusted  to  their 
world  without  losing  the  desire  to  write. 
Maladjustment  and  unhappiness  at  one  level 
may  be  a  precondition  of  adjustment  at  a 
higher  level,  as  teachers  often  forget  when 
they  try  to  make  every  child  fit  into  the 
group.  In  any  case  the  wound  itself  was 
usually  less  important  for  the  future  writers 
than  was  the  temporary  isolation  to  which 
it  led. 

The  isolation  gave  them  time  to  read, 
tempted  them  to  conduct  imaginary  conversa- 
tions with  imaginary  playmates,  and  also 
helped  to  create  the  sense  of  perspective  that 
writers  have  to  possess.  Forced  to  live  some- 
what apart  from  their  classmates— and  later 
from  their  business  associates— they  could  look 
at  them  as  if  from  a  distance  and  might  even 
learn  to  move  about  almost  invisibly— "in  the 
fourth  dimension."  as  Kipling  said  that  he 
did  in  his  Indian  days.  Finally— since  they 
fancied  that  other  boys  and  girls  looked  down 
on  them— they  tried  to  assert  their  personal 
worth  by  the  best  available  means:  by  telling 
others,  or  by  writing  down  and  trying  to  pub- 
lish, stories  like  those  they  had  already  told 
themselves. 

That  begins  a  third  stage  in  the  future 
writer's  career,  the  crucial  stage  at 
which  his  work  is  received  with  a  meas- 
ure of  social  approval.  People  sometimes  ask 
why  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  passionate 
readers,  who  spend  much  time  alone  and  fall 
into  the  habit  of  telling  themselves  stories, 
don't  try  to  become  writers.  One  answer  is 
that  not  all  of  them  have  enough  talent.  But 
how  do  they  learn,  in  terms  of  practical  ex- 
perience, whether  or  not  the  talent  is  there? 

Quite  simply  they  show  something  they 
have  written  to  a  teacher  or  to  their  class- 
mates and  find  whether  it  is  approved.  Per- 
haps their  compositions  are  read  aloud  in 


class  and  the  class  listens,  or  even  laughs  at 
the  jokes.  Perhaps  they  are  seized  by  the  itch 
for  publication  and  hand-letter  or  typewrite 
or  mimeograph  a  sc  hool  newspaper  that  is 
passed  from  one  student  to  another;  if  there 
are  favorable  comments,  the  future  writer 
hears  them. 

Perhaps  the  school  paper  already  exists  and 
he  contributes  jingles  or  stories.  He  is  told 
that  a  girl  he  has  always  admired,  but  has 
been  afraid  to  approach,  was  impressed  by 
one  of  the  stories  and  said  it  was  "positively 
brilliant."  That  is  strong  wine  for  a  high- 
school  boy,  especially  for  one  who  has  always 
fancied  that  he  was  disregarded  or  even  de- 
spised by  his  classmates.  A  football  or  basket- 
ball player  might  take  the  praise  for  granted, 
but  it  intoxicates  the  boy  who  has  been  a 
lonely  reader.  Dreaming  of  victories  he  de- 
termines to  go  on  writing— or,  if  there  are  no 
victories  and  nobody  likes  his  work,  he  won- 
ders whether  he  mightn't  win  success  and 
social  approval  in  some  other  profession. 

I AM  simplifying  a  process  that  continues 
through  school  and  college,  and  some- 
times for  years  after.  In  the  end  one 
might  say  that  the  writer  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  his  teachers  and  classmates  and 
elected  by  a  body  of  readers;  his  choice  of  a 
profession  has  been  socially  confirmed.  I 
have  never  met  a  young  writer  of  promise  who 
wasn't  eager  to  have  his  work  printed  and 
praised.  "Exhibitionism!"  Dr.  Bergler  has 
told  us,  but  his  remark  is  another  example 
of  a  bad  habit  to  which  many  other  psycho- 
analysts are  addicted.  I  mean  the  habit  of 
explaining  all  types  of  social  behavior  in  terms 
of  sexual  aberrations.  An  exhibitionist,  in  the 
primary  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  man  or  a 
woman— but  usually  a  man— who  gets  a  sexual 
thrill  from  indecently  exposing  himsell.  A 
young  writer  exposes  his  mind,  sometimes 
indecently,  but  his  desire  to  be  read  and 
praised  is  completely  normal,  in  this  world 
where  all  of  us  are  hungry  lor  social  approval. 

All  of  us,  artists  and  salesmen,  executives, 
mechanics,  and  day  laborers,  are  engaged  in  a 
competition  for  social  status,  and  the  compe- 
tition is  perhaps  fiercer  in  high  school  than  it 
is  in  later  life.  The  status  of  future  writers 
isn't  exalted.  In  a  big-city  high  school  there 
are  always  the  athletic  crowd  and  the  social 
crowd.  Usually  there  is  also  the  literary  crowd, 
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tanks  below  the  other  two  and  is  some- 
J  [01  being  eccentric— but  still 
a\c  a  stains  .iiid  that  gives  a  little 
.  so  its  members  and  sets  them  some- 
iai    above   the    undifferentiated   mass  of 
students. 

rhere  are  times  when  the  skills  ol  the 
Inline  writers  are  needed  by  the  others. 
School  news  must  be  gathered  and  written 
down,  a  i  lass  oration  must  be  delivered,  and 
graduation  exercises  wouldn't  seem  complete 
without  a  class  song  or  a  class  poem.  Very 
earl)  the  future  writers  acquire  the  habit  of 
being  read,  and  soon  the  reader  has  become 
an  essential  part  ol  their  writing.  Some  of 
them  will  afterward  create  the  image  of  an 
ideal  audience:  they  will  write  lor  the  ap- 
proval  ol  Goethe  and  Tolstoy,  or  of  Yeats  and 
Rilke:  but  they  will  also  count  on  having 
readers  among  the  living.  II  they  lose  the 
sense  of  having  those  readers,  of  being  socially 
ust  I  uk and  approved,  they  w  ill  often  find  that 
the\  can't  write  any  more,  no  matter  how 
hard  they  try.  Some  of  them  may  go  to  a 
Freudian  analyst  to  have  their  professional 
status  reaffirmed. 

The  Giant  Ogre  of  the  Nursery 

Dr.  Bergler.  who  specializes  in  curing 
writer's  block,  would  tell  them  that 
they  "want  to  be  masochistically  re- 
fused"—if  he  wrote  English  he  would  say  that 
they  wanted  to  enjoy  the  masochistic  pleasure 
ol  being  refused— "by  the  pre-Oedipal  mother, 
that  giant  ogre  of  the  nursery."  In  offering 
this  explanation— which  he  says  applies  to 
writers  "with  amazing  monotony"— he  would 
be  illustrating  still  another  weakness  of  many 
psyi  hoanah  t  i<  al  theorists,  including  not  a  few 
contributors  to  the  American  Imago.  They 
want  to  find  a  pre-verbal  pattern  for  every 
verbal  expression  and  a  pre-social  pattern  tor 
ever)  form  ol  soc  ial  behavior.  Moreover,  they 
try  to  trace  the  pattern  back  from  the  crib  to 
the-  bassinette  and  thence  to  the  womb.  One 
pictures  them  dripping  with  amniotic  fluid 
as  they  tell  us.  scientifically,  just  how  it  feels 
to  be  a  happy  foetus.  Often  they  describe  the 
birth  trauma  as  il  they  had  just  undergone 
that  shattering  experience;  they  tell  us.  scien- 
tificially,  that  it  is  the  cause  ol  all  our  psycho- 
logical ills. 

Dr.  Berglei  is  a  little  less  radical  than  some 


of  his  colleagues.  He  is  willing  to  grant  the 
infant  a  lew  weeks  of  life  in  the  outer  world 
—say  eight  or  ten— before  it  begins  to  exhibit 
that  primal  pattern  of  neurosis  for  which  the 
doc  tor  has  been  seeking.  Once  found,  how- 
ever, the  pattern  proves  to  be  so  broadly  in- 
clusive that  it  explains,  scientifically,  both 
alcoholism  and  homosexuality,  as  well  as  the 
behavior  of  every  writer  from  Shakespeare  to 
Mickey  Spillane.  It  even  explains  the  dif- 
ference in  talent  between  them,  for  Dr. 
Bergler  would  tell  us  that  Shakespeare's  un- 
conscious ego  was  able  to  wrest  a  greater 
degree  of  compromise  from  his  inner  con- 
science, or  superego:  the  compromise  was 
Hamlet. 

In  addition  to  the  unscientific  dogmatism 
of  such  a  theory,  and  its  complete  lack  of 
literary  feeling,  it  also  reveals  a  serious 
logical  weakness.  Logically  the  first  form 
assumed  by  any  psychological  condition  isn't 
the  same  as  its  cause  and  isn't  the  same  as  the 
condition  existing  today.  We  might  take  for 
e  xample  the  baby's  reaction  to  its  mother. 
Although  we  don't  know  how  the  baby  feels, 
we  might  reasonably  assume  that  the  mother 
(or  the  nurse  at  the  hospital,  who  is  never 
mentioned  in  psychoanalytic  literature)  is  its 
first  experience  of  what  might  be  called 
"otherness."  That  is,  the  mother  appears  as 
something  outside  the  baby,  immensely  more 
powerful  than  the  baby,  capable  of  granting 
or  withholding  benefits,  and  essential  to  the 
baby's  nourishment. 

Later  this  conception  of  otherness,  or 
motherness.  would  be  extended  to  the  father, 
by  a  process  of  analogy  that  is  deeper  than 
logic.  Still  later  it  would  be  extended  to 
many  other  persons  and  institutions,  or  natu- 
ral conditions,  so  that  it  would  seem  quite 
reasonable  for  us  to  speak  of  mother  earth, 
mother  nature,  alma  mater,  the  mother 
tongue,  and  the  mother  country.  At  last  it 
would  be  society  at  large  that  occupied  the 
mother's  place  and  assumed  her  functions: 
here  again  it  was  something  outside  the  adult, 
immensely  more  powerful  than  the  adult,  and 
capable  of  granting  or  withholding  benefits. 
The  nourishing  milk  of  society  would  take 
the  form  of  personal  income,  or  simply  ot 
money. 

Many  psychoanalytic  formulations  make 
better  sense  if  we  change  two  simple  words 
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in  them:  if  we  read  "money"  when  the 
analyst  sa\s  milk"  and  "society"  when 
he  says  "mother."  "Yon  suffer  from  a 
feeling  of  inse  t  urity,"  the  analyst  may  tell  his 
patient  (or  subtly  lead  the  patient  to  conclude 
Eoi  himself),  "because  your  mother  took  her 
breast  away:  she  weaned  you  too  soon." 
Analysts  usually  talk  about  breasts,  even 
though  most  of  their  patients  were  bottle 
babies. 

Perhaps,  if  the  patient  is  a  writer,  his 
real  reason  for  feeling  insecure  is  that  his  last 
book  didn't  sell,  and  a  manuscript  was  re- 
turned by  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  he 
doesn't  know  where  the  money's  coming  from. 

Writers  have  other  worries  too,  like  every- 
one else  in  this  imperfect  world,  but  they  are 
engaged  in  a  financially  hazardous  profession 
that  makes  them  think  a  little  more  about 
money  than  most  Americans  are  forced  to  do. 


I  know  a  distinguished  writer  named,  it 
doesn't  matter,  but  let's  call  him  George 
Ollendorf,  who  suffered  a  quite  serious  break- 
down at  the  age  of  forty.  He  was  undergoing 
the  forty-year-old  crisis  that  appears  in  the  life 
of  so  many  writers,  not  to  mention  other 
citizens;  they  fear  that  their  lives  are  settling 
into  a  monotonous  pattern  and  they  don't 
know  whether  it  can  ever  be  broken.  In  my 
friend's  case  the  pattern  was  a  mixture  of 
fame  and  poverty;  he  had  a  family  to  main- 
tain, a  position  to  support,  and  very  little 
income. 

"I  worried  all  the  time  and  couldn't  work," 
George  said.  "My  friends  found  me  some  very 
good  doctors  and  therapists,  but  I  don't  think 
that  any  of  them  helped  me  in  the  least.  Then 
Betty  inherited  a  good  deal  of  money,  enough 
to  keep  us  going  for  a  long  time.  I  felt  better 
right  away  and  I've  been  working  ever  since." 
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T  had  not  then,  and  I  have  not  to  this  day,  got  over 
X  the  wonder  and  disgust  caused  by  the  tone  in 
which  so  serious  and  unworldly  a  vocation  as  that  of 
authorship  is  spoken  of;  and  of  all  the  broad  instances 
of  such  coarseness  that  I  met  with,  this  New  York 
application  affords  the  very  grossest.  Mr.  Harper,  the 
head  of  the  redoubtable  piratical  publishing  house  in 
New'  York,  said  to  me  in  his  own  shop,  "Come,  now! 
tell  me  what  you  wall  take  for  your  book!"— "What 
book?"— "O!  you  know  you  will  write  a  book  about 
this  country.  Let  me  advise  you."— "But  I  don't  know 
that  I  shall  write  one."— "O!  but  I  can  tell  you  how 
easily  you  may  do  it.  So  far  as  you  have  gone,  you 
must  have  picked  up  a  few  incidents.  Well!  then 
you  might  Trollopize  a  bit,  and  so  make  a  readable 
book.  I  would  give  you  something  handsome  for  it. 
Come!  What  will  you  take?" 


—From  Harriet  Martineau's  Autobiograpliy,  Lon- 
don, 1877,  commenting  on  her  contact  with  Amer- 
ican publishers  on  her  American  trip,  1831-36. 


After 
Hours 
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Tins  summer  seems  to  have  been  the 
season  for  hyper-activity  in  the  clothing 
field,  especially  for  men.  As  usual,  the 
forces  for  reform  were  readily  defeated.  For 
the  second  season  in  a  row,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  came  out  fiercely  for  city  wear  of 
the  Bermuda-length,  or  British,  shorts— surely 
the  only  topic  on  which  the  News  can  be 
found  in  a  pro-Empire  posture.  Yet,  if  any- 
thing', there  seemed  to  be  fewer  shorts  on  the 
starts  at  midday  than  last  year  and  they 
looked,  il  anything,  less  comfortable.  In  the 
name  ol  freedom,  the  stylish  had  put  on  a 
more  formal  collar,  tie,  and  jacket  than  ever 
and  long,  woolly  socks— thus  freeing  to  the 
breezes  no  more  than  a  pair  of  bony  knee- 
caps. 

I  his  fashion  has  almost  ac  hieved  the 
unique  distinction  ol  being  old-hat  without 
evei  having  beera  adopted.  In  its  place,  for 
pure  shock  effect,  the  male  making  a  gesture 
of  rebellion  has  been  replaced  by  the  female 
doing  the  same  in  her  matador  (or  is  it 
toreador?;  trousers,  an  innovation  I'd  not 
thoughi  -  ould  be  as  sin  cessful  and  non-mascu- 
line as  it  is.  one  have  appeared  yet  on  the 
menfolk,  bur  since  Mademoiselle  advertises 


"India  pants"  for  both  sexes  it  can't  be  for 
lack  of  opportunity. 

In  short,  a  time  of  turmoil  and  indeter- 
minate sexual  identity.  The  men's  shoe  trade 
announced  lines  of  "casual"  lavender  and 
gold  footwear  for  the  fall.  "The  college 
crowd,"  reported  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "is 
said  to  be  dyeing  the  traditional  whites  pink." 
Several  weeks  back  I  saw  a  man  with  so 
stringy  a  string  bow  tie  that  I  was  emboldened 
to  invent  an  "Edwardian"  fad  for  myself  and 
wear  a  pleated  shirt  to  the  office;  the  men 
were  unimpressed  but  the  women  all  wanted 
to  know  where  I'd  bought  it.  Somewhere  here 
there  was  a  thin  line  between  style-leadership 
and  making  yourself  ridiculous,  but  not  even 
the  U.  S.  Army— which  capitulated  to  the  gen- 
eral sartorial  hysteria  by  adopting  a  new 
shade  of  green  uniform—had  discovered  it. 
"An  Army-wide  survey,"  said  the  New  York 
Times,  "showed  that  92  per  cent  of  enlisted 
men  wanted  a  c  hange  from  olive  drab  .  .  ." 
It  was  not  true,  as  earlier  reported,  that  the 
shift  would  waste  two  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  old  uniforms;  the  correct  figure  was  a 
measly  nine  and  a  half  million. 


AFTER 

Forces  which  move  through  the  national 
scene  so  powerfully  and  so  invisibly  are 
ver)  difficult  to  assess.  Where  docs  the  im- 
pel ns  come  from?  W  ho  gives  the  cues?  Which 
leads  will  be  followed  and  which  disregarded? 
( )l>\  ionsly  it  is  not  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
or  we  would  long  since  have  had  shorts  for 
summer  in  New  York  and  an  end  to  this 
backing-and-filling.  Each  year  there  are  im- 
provements and  each  year  they  replace  last 
Year's— vet  we  seem  not  to  advance.  Some 
sort  of  lid  is  being  held  down  on  a  boiling 
mixture  of  adventurous  impulses,  so  that  they 
reveal  themselves  only  in  spurts  of  ineffectual 
steam.  Each  new  miracle-garment  seeks 
nothing  so  much  as  to  look  like  the  one  it  is 
intended  to  replace.  The  massed  talent  of  the 
synthetic-fiber  industry  is  turned  loose  on  the 
problem  of  making  summer  suits  that  are 
increasingly  light-weight,  increasingly  wash- 
able, and  increasingly  crease-resistant— but  not 
a  buttonhole  is  moved  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 
Truly,  you  might  be  tempted  to  think,  we 
are  a  stolid  people. 

A  nd  yet  I  am  increasingly  convinced  that 
/\  this  effect  is  not  the  result  of  judgmati- 
/  %  cal  inertia  but  of  its  opposite;  we  are 
far  too  permeable  to  styles,  too  quickly  swayed 
by  fashions,  to  be  able  to  accept  them  more 
than  a  little  at  a  time.  We  are  conservative  in 
self-defense,  for  a  craze  can  cross  America  be- 
fore you  decide  whether  or  not  to  accept  it. 
Formerly  it  was  an  appealing  statistic  of  the 
lady's  garment  trade  that  x  number  of  weeks 
elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  a  dress  in 
the  Paris  salons  and  its  reappearance,  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost,  on  Seventh  Avenue.  But  now, 
for  men,  that  gap  has  been  narrowing  toward 
the  instantaneous— until,  last  year,  we  were 
finally  confronted  with  a  new.'  style  appearing 
virtually  at  the  same  moment  at  both  the  high 
and  low  levels  of  fashion:  the  tasseled  black 
moccasin.  It  had  every  cachet  except  ex- 
clusiveness. 

This  undermining  of  snobbery's  vested 
privacy,  of  course,  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  "When  I  was  at  Harvard  in  the  late 
twenties,"  a  friend  was  saying  recently,  "you 
didn't  wear  gray  flannels  and  a  tweed  jacket 
unless  you  knew  you  were  entitled  to;  now 
apparently  the  uniform  has  been  down- 
graded." For  myself,  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  necktie  situation,  which  is 
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approaching  chaos.  The  old-line  stores  have 
progressively  been  losing  their  ability  to  stock 
an  acceptable  selection  of  ties,  with  the  result 
—to  give  away  a  priceless  secret  of  skilled  con- 
sumership— that  one  of  the  few  reliable 
sources  now  left  is  Bloomingdale's.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  Bloomingdale's  insists  on  sell- 
ing ties  to  all  comers,  many  of  whom  are  not 
the  type  person  you  might  want  to  sit  down 
and  drink  a  pous.se  cafe  with— well,  you  can 
imagine  the  possibilities  for  confusion.  Take 
the  gray  flannel  suit  with,  say,  pink  shirt  and 
black  knit  tie.  It  started  in  the  colleges,  swept 
through  the  account  executives,  was  taken 
over  by  press  agents,  and  is  now  de  rigueur  for 
sell-respecting  juvenile  delinquents.  Where 
do  we  go  from  here? 

Style  moves  with  devastating  vigor  its 
wonders  to  perform.  No  hovel  is  safe 
from  it,  to  paraphrase  Mr.  Whistler,  no 
Prince  may  depend  on  it.  It  is  no  more  con- 
trollable in  Moscow  than  here,  to  judge  by  the 
outraged  editorials  in  Pravda,  for  some  gifted 
Russian  seems  to  have  invented  the  zoot  suit. 
And  our  cousins  the  British,  in  return  for 
giving  us  the  long  shorts,  are  now  suffering 
some  of  the  consequences  of  "Americaniza- 
tion." Recently  their  upper  classes  were  frus- 
trated to  discover  how  quickly  a  mode  could 
be  compromised.  They  took  up  the  fashion 
for  the  "Edwardian"— long,  flaring  jackets 
with  turn-back  cuffs  and  tapered  trousers- 
only  to  have  it  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the 
clerks  and  office  boys  of  the  dance-hall  set  and 
ruined  for  Etonians.  Welcome  to  the  twen- 
tieth century,  gentlemen;  we  have  been  trying 
to  deal  with  this  problem  for  decades  and 
have  learned  to  respect  it. 

We  have  learned,  for  one  thing,  the  perils 
of  competitive  dress— at  least,  I  know  I  have. 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  this  country  to  try 
to  outsmart  someone  by  guessing  what  he  w  ill 
wear  and  going  him  one  better.  Once,  when  \ 
had  occasion  in  Washington  to  interview  a 
cabinet  officer  of  conservative  manner,  I  made 
this  mistake  for  the  last  time.  I  dug  out  my 
darkest  suit,  shirt  with  modest  cufflinks  and 
detachable  collar,  regimental  tie,  black  shoes 
—the  works.  But  I  knew  the  moment  I  (ante 
in  the  door  that  I  had  been  outplayed  in  dress- 
manship  and  might  better  not  have  bothered. 
He  looked  exactly  the  same,  with  one  excep- 
tion. Round  collar. 
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Nor  is  it  a  simple  matter  of  styles  moving 
downward:  those  that  move  upward,  though 
It  ss  numerous,  often  seem  more  pervasive  and 
nanent.  W  itness  the  majestic"  onslaught  of 
khaki  and  blue  denim.  But  what  puzzles  me 
is  the  survival  of  male  fashion  leadership, 
though  by  all  accounts  it  should  be  impos- 
sible, on  the  part  of  minority  groups  like 
college  students  and  advertising  executives. 
The  latter  are  particularly  perplexing,  since 
their  dominance  is  far  greater  than  their  mere 
influence  on  ads  would  lead  you  to  expect. 
The  city's  second  largest  industry,  the  idea 
business,  is  under  the  stylistic  sway  of  the 
radio  and  television  networks,  which  are  led 
in  turn  by  the  advertising  business.  "We  talk 
like  them.'"  said  a  cost  accountant  from  NBC- 
TV,  "we  act  like  them,  and  we  dress  like 
them." 

I  asked  him  why  this  was  so.  since  the 
"boys  from  the  agencies"  were  by  no  means 
the  richest  or  most  powerful.  '  That  isn't  it," 
he  said.  "I  think  it's  because  we  regard  them 
as  our  superiors  in  zeal." 

That  is  the  closest  I  can  come  to  the  secret, 
and  the  opportunitv  for  American  emancipa- 
tion. With  enough  self-confidence,  all  things 
are  possible— and  the  American  attitude  is 
still  best  described  bv  the  story  of  the  man 
who  went  into  the  Army  with  the  new  pair 
of  brown  shoes.  He  had  just  bought  them 
and  wanted  to  wear  them  out.  Appearing 
with  them  on,  for  his  first  reveille,  he  was 
questioned  bv  his  sergeant:  "Whassa  matter 
wid  va  shoes?"  When  he  explained  the  situa- 
tion, the  sergeant  was  unimpressed.  "I  sup- 
pose va  gotta  top  hat  ta  home,  too?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  soldier  said,  he 

"Den  why  aren't  va  wearing-  da  hat?"  asked 
the  sergeant. 

"With  brown  shoes?"  the  recruit  replied. 

American  Landscape  V 

U  a      two-motor  plane."  the  pilot  said  to 
f\     rne.  "only  gives  you  a  sense  of  false 
security  in   country  like  this.  You 
want  a  plane  that  will  glide.  You  want  a  plane 
that  lands  slow." 

Forty  or  fifty  miles  to  our  right  the  snow 
on  the  caps  of  the  Rockies  was  dead  white 
against  a  sky  the  color  of  slate,  accented  by 
an  occasional  finsjer  of  lio-htnino-. 


The  plane  dropped  sharply  in  a  down 
draft. 

'"How  far  did  we  fall?"  I  asked. 

'"Couple  of  hundred  feet,  I  guess,"  the  pilot 
said.  "Sometimes  you  drop  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand." 

Directly  below  us  was  a  domed  mountain 
with  the  trunks  of  fir  trees  strewn  on  it  like 
matches  thrown  casually  on  an  anthill,  the 
helter-skelter  left  bv  a  forest  fire. 

"It's  a  lot  smoother  than  I  thought  it  would 
be  with  this  much  weather  in  the  mountains," 
he  said.  It  was  the  first  time  the  plane  had 
dropped  at  all.  "We'll  have  to  take  the  grand 
tour  today  to  get  around  the  storms." 

The  matchstick  mountain  moved  back 
and  we  flew  into  a  vallev  ringed  bv  hills 
and  cut  by  dirt  roads  and  streams.  It  was 
green  silver  and  green  gold  where  the  sun  was 
on  it  but  it  was  mottled  bv  irregular  pools  of 
cloud  shadow  whose  banks  changed  shape  as 
they  moved  and  we  moved. 

"I've  seen  the  weather  close  in  in  five  min- 
utes around  here."  the  pilot  said.  "You  want 
to  be  able  to  get  down  in  a  hurry.  You  can 
do  it  with  a  ship  like  this.  You  just  want  to 
put  it  down  near  a  farmhouse  so  vou  can  get  a 
cup  of  coffee  while  you  wait  for  it  to  clear." 

The  plane  was  a  single-motor,  four-seater 
Cessna.  "This  is  the  best  plane  for  mountain 
work  like  this."  the  pilot  said,  and  then  in  a 
minute  he  added.  "I'd  rather  flv  in  these 
mountains  than  anywhere  in  the  world." 

If  he  felt  that  way  about  it.  I  had  no  reason 
to  disagree  with  him.  He  liked  his  plane:  the 
game  of  hide-and-seek  with  the  weather:  he 
knew  and  enjoyed  the  mountains  and  had 
enormous  respect  for  them  and  the  tricks  thev 
could  play.  I  felt  a  lot  safer  with  the  moun- 
tains sliding  away  several  thousand  feet  below 
me  than  I  had  when  I  had  driven  over  them  a 
couple  of  davs  before.  There  were,  anyway, 
no  sharp  curves,  no  yawning  chasms,  no  slip- 
pery sandy  surfaces  in  the  siky.  There  was,  of 
course,  straight  down,  but  then  there's  always 
straight  down. 

Everyone,  I  decided,  should  be  rich  enough 
to  order  up  a  plane  for  a  jaunt  like  mine,  or 
at  least  everybody  ought  to  have  somebody 
else,  as  I  did.  to  pay  for  such  a  ride.  I  was  in 
Aspen.  Colorado,  in  June  at  a  conference  of 
designers  that  took  place  in  today's  equivalent 
of  a  Chatauqua  tent.  It  is  an  annual  affair 
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at  which  there  is  serious  discussion  of  the 
responsibility  of  business  for  the  art  of  the 
designer.  Mr.  Walter  Paepcke,  the  chairman 
of  the  Container  Corporation  of  America,  is 
the  founder  and  guiding  spirit  of  this  lofty 
occasion  where,  as  one  of  my  colleagues  said, 
paraphrasing  Longfellow  on  the  subject  of 
"Maidenhood,"  there  gathers  a  group  of 
people 

.  .  .  standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  culture  and  big  business  meet. 

Culture  and  big  business  had  got  me  to  Aspen 
and  they  had  also  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  getting  me  away  from  there.  When  I  asked 
how  I  was  going  to  get  to  Denver  to  catch  a 
plane  back  to  New  York  I  was  told  that  I 
could  either  take  a  taxi  (205  miles)  or  a  plane. 
"Just  call  up  The  Little  Percent,"  I  was  ad- 
vised. 

The  Little  Percent,  I  discovered,  is  the 
name  of  the  taxi  company  in  Aspen  (little  per- 
cent of  what,  I  don't  know),  and  when  I  found 
that  I'd  have  to  get  up  at  5:30  a.m.  to  get  to 
Denver  by  car  I  decided  I'd  ask  about  a  plane, 
which  I  found  didn't  cost  very  much  more 
than  a  car. 

"Be  at  Aspen  airport  at  11:00,"  the  lady 
who  runs  The  Little  Percent  said  to  me  in  a 
good  Yassar  tone  of  voice.  "The  plane  will 
come  for  you  at  11:30." 

I  was  there,  but  I  wasn't  sure  the  Aspen  air- 
port was.  It  was  a  meadow  with  yellow  and 
black  markers  on  it  and  a  small  clapboard 
building  with  the  words  Aspen  Airport 
painted  on  its  roof  along  with  a  tremendous 


aspen  leaf.  I  stuck  my  head  in  the  door,  which 
was  unlocked.  The  building  consisted  of  an 
empty  room  with  an  old  motor  of  some  sort 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  There  was 
nobody  around  and  no  telephone.  I  went  out 
and  sat  on  my  suitcase  and  started  to  write  a 
bread-and-butter  letter.  At  eleven  twenty- 
nine  I  heard  the  hum  of  an  airplane  motor 
and  at  exactly  eleven  thirty  the  little  Cessna 
put  down  in  the  meadow,  taxied  over  near 
where  I  was  sitting  and  the  pilot  got  out. 

"You  Mr.  Harper?"  he  asked.  I  said  I  was. 
He  picked  up  my  suitcase  and  stowed  it  be- 
hind the  seat.  We  taxied  to  the  end  of  the 
meadow. 

"Here  we  go,"  said  the  pilot. 

And  we  went. 

Patter  F am Hi as 

Apiece  of  counsel  in  the  answering  of 
questions  by  the  young  has  been  passed 
on  to  me  by  Elizabeth  Enright,  who 
has  now  and  again  been  a  contributor  to 
Harpers.  Recently  her  six-year-old  son.  the 
youngest  of  three,  demanded  one  of  those 
answers  that  have  to  be  ffiven  in  a  hurrv  if 
they  are  to  be  given  at  all. 

"Mummy,"  he  said,  "why  are  you  my 
mother?" 

"Well,  I  guess,  because  I  bore  you,"  she 
replied. 

After  a  pause  came  the  response  she  should 
have  foreseen.  "Oh  no,  Mummy,  you  don't 
bore  me.  And  I  don't  think  you  bore  Nicky 
either. 

— Mr.  Harper 


Sound 

On  August  2,  1954,  exactly  forty  years 
after  the  British  declaration  of  war  on 
imperial  Germany,  William  Faulkner  pub- 
lished a  strange  book  about  the  first  world  war. 
He  had  been  working  at  it  for  nine  years,  and 
thinking  about  it  for  much  longer  than  that.  It 
i\  called  A  Fable  (though  it  is  not  a  fable, 
but  something  quite  different)  and  published  at 
§4.75  by  Random  House.  All  Faulkner's  books 
are  peculiar;  most  of  them  are  shocking;  many 
of  them  are  both  difficult  to  understand  and 
incredible  when  understood.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  peculiar,  shocking,  difficult,  and  incredible 
of  all. 

If  A  Fable  had  been  sent  to  me  as  an  anony- 
mous book  for  review,  and  if  it  had  not  borne 
the  unmistakable  marks— marks?  no:  stigmata— 
of  Faulkner's  prose  style,  I  should  have  said  that 
it  had  been  conceived  and  written  about  1925 
(possibly  as  a  long  narrative  poem)  by  a  young 
man  who  had  fought  in  the  first  war  and  had 
become  an  extreme  psychoneurotic  as  a  result  of 
his  experiences.  It  would  scarcely  have  seemed 
possible  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  sane  man  who 
had  lived  through  ljroth  world  wars,  still  less  that 
it  was  a  major  novel  by  a  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize.  But  it  is,  and  we  must  therefore  take  it 
seriously.  This  will  be  difficult.  Faulkner  does 
not  understand  Europe  as  he  understands  the 
American  South;  and,  if  his  conception  of  the 
real  world  and  actual  history  is  usually  fantastic 
enough,  then  his  fantasy  is  sometimes  like  the 
nightmares  of  a  maniac. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  main  plot  of 
A  Fable.  Basically,  it  is  a  description  of  a 
dramatic  event  which  is  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  year  of  the  1914-1918  war, 
interpreted  both  as  a  conflict  between  father 
and  son,  and  as  a  moral  and  social  crisis,  and  as 
a  parallel  to  the  mission,  betrayal,  crucifixion, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 


d  Fury 

In  May  1918,  the  Allied  armies  were  under  the 
supreme  command  of  a  French  marshal.  In  fact, 
the  generalissimo  was  Marshal  Foch,  but  in  this 
book  he  is  never  named  and  is  not  closely  identi- 
fied with  Foch  except  in  rank.  Call  him  O. 
(Faulkner  represents  him  as  emphatically  old  in 
1918,  but  Q  was  then  sixty-two,  five  years  over 
Faulkner's  present  age.) 

O,  born  in  1856,  was  the  heir  of  many  different 
kinds  of  human  power  and  dignity:  enormous 
wealth,  through  his  godfather,  an  interna- 
tional munitions-manufacturer;  political  influ- 
ence, through  his  uncle,  a  cabinet  minister; 
social  distinction,  through  his  aristocratic  mother 
and  aunt;  intellectual  brilliance,  through  gradu- 
ating from  St.  Cyr  with  the  highest  marks  ever 
made  at  the  Academy;  and  moral  austerity, 
through  refusing  a  staff  post  and  choosing  a 
frontier  station  far  away  in  the  Sahara,  where 
he  remained  for  six  years  or  more.  (The  time- 
sequence  is  confused  at  this  point.)  In  1885  Q 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel,  retired  from 
the  army,  and  entered  a  Buddhist  monastery 
in  Tibet. 

After  spending  an  undefined  period  in  this 
retreat,  Q  emerged  again,  and  visited  a  small 
remote  Slavic  country  in  central  Europe— perhaps 
Serbia.  There  he  seduced  and  deserted  a  married 
woman,  who  left  her  home  and  died,  giving 
birth  to  a  son  in  a  stable  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Before  abandoning  her,  O  had  passed  her  a 
purse  full  of  money.  With  this  money,  one  of 
her  daughters  (called  Marthe  or  Magda)  brought 
up  the  boy  and  also  looked  after  an  idiot  sister 
called  Marya.  Eventually  she  made  her  way  to 
the  French  colony  of  Lebanon  and  thence  to 
France,  where  she  married  a  French  farmer. 
Q's  illegitimate  son,  whose  surname  was  either 
Brzonyi  or  Brzewski,  became  a  French  citizen 
and  served  his  time  in  the  army.  When  the 
war  started,  he  re-enlisted,  fighting  with  such 


"More  than  a  mere  narrative  of 
adventure:  it  is  an  epic."  -Pauiaaudei 
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A  MISSIONARY  AMONG  CANNIBALS 
By  ANDRE  DUPEYRAT 
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AN  engrossing  book  filled  to  over- 
-  flowing  with  the  strange,  the  won- 
derful, the  horrible,  and  the  sublimely 
courageous.  For  21  years  this  man  of 
God  lived  with  the  stone-age  people  of 
New  Guinea,  and  strove  to  turn  his 
barbarous  flock  from  cannibal  feasts  to 
Christian  ritual.  Here  are  his  thrilling 
and  dangerous  adventures  among  a 
people  who  kill  their  first  born,  cannot 
count  up  to  four,  have  no  conception  of 
time — yet  speak  magnificent  languages, 
have  great  poets,  songs,  dances  and 
dreams.  Illustrated  with  photographs. 

$3.75 
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in  the 
Polar  Night 

By  CHRISTIANE  RITTER 

MRS.  ritter  conveys  with  great  delicacy  the  emotions 
of  a  civilized  European  who  spent  a  year  with  her 
husband  in  a  tiny  hut  on  bleak  Spitsbergen.  She  feared  — * 
then  learned  to  love  the  fragile,  icy  landscapes.  From  a  para- 
lyzing loneliness  grew  a  mystic  union  with  nature  and  a 
deep  thankfulness  for  warmth,  food,  and  the  companion- 
ship of  living  creatures.  In  this  book  she  conveys  all  the 
magic  and  hardship  of  life  in  a  lonely  outpost  of  the  frozen 
north.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  \         \  $3.00 


Rediscover  Sicily . . . 

The  Golden 
Honeycomb 

By  VINCENT  CRONIN 

The  author,  son  of  the  famed 
novelist  A.  J.  Cronin,  set  off  in 
search  of  a  legendary  golden  honey- 
comb —  and  discovered  a  far  more 
valuable  treasure  in  Sicily's  exotic 
landscapes  and  colorful  people.  "A 
more  welcome  addition  to  the 
literary  scene  could  hardly  be 
imagined."  —  Cyril  Connolly. 
Illustrated  with  photographs.  $3.75 


A  tender  vignette . . . 

The  Man 
Who  Made 
Wine 

By  J.  M.  SCOTT, 
author  of  Heather  Mary 

AS  the  old  Frenchman  savors  the 
l  vintages  he  created,  he  also 
remembers  the  people  and  experi- 
ences of  his  rich  life.  Here  is  a 
beautiful  little  novel  for  wine  lovers 
and  all  readers  who  cherish  such 
tender  masterpieces  as  Goodbye, 
Mr.  Chips  and  The  Snow  Goose. 
Illustrated  by  B.  Biro.  $2.00 
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lisi  nction  .is  t.)  earn  the  Medaille  Militaire.  In 
married  a  prostitute,  partly  to  revenge 
on   his  aristocratic  father.  Meanwhile 
:he  lather,  had  re-entered  the  army  too  and 
hail  risen  to  the  highest  positions  of  command. 

None  of  this  is  related  diredly  in  A  Fable. 
f  ollow  ing  his  usual  technique,  Faulkner  assumes 
that  it  has  happened,  and  then  refers  to  it  as  it 
p.issc's  through  the  minds  or  is  discussed  in  the 
conversation  ol  his  characters.  Hence  the  gaps; 
hence  the  occasional  inconsistencies;  hence  also 
any  mistakes  I  may  have  made  in  retelling  the 
story.  (If  there  are  such,  I  regret  them.) 

To  proceed.  By  1917,  Brzewski,  now  thirty- 
two,  and  a  corpora]  in  the  French  army, 
was  the  leader  of  a  small  group  of  soldiers 
who  circulated  through  the  Allied  lines  preach- 
ing peace,  love,  and  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities.  He  had  already  executed  several 
notable,  though  not  miraculous,  acts  of  kindness 
in  the  midst  of  the  universal  effort  of  murder. 
In  May  1918,  at  his  instigation,  an  entire  French 
regiment  mutinied,  refusing  to  leave  their 
trenches  and  charge  when  ordered  to  attack.  The 
contagion  seemed  to  be  spreading.  The  war 
stopped,  in  a  "false  armistice."  Corporal 
Brzewski  and  his  twelve  followers  were  put 
under  strict  arrest:  the  regiment  was  disarmed 
and  removed  to  a  prison  camp.  But  the  war 
had  ceased  on  both  sides— or  (as  Faulkner  puts 
it)  "remanded."  A  German  general  therefore 
Hew  into  the  Allied  lines,  visited  Q,  the  French 
generalissimo,  together  with  the  ranking  British 
and  American  generals,  and  agreed  that  if  any 
other  units  on  either  side  refused  battle  they 
should  be  massacred  by  their  own  artillery. 
Shortly  alter  this  a  British  battalion  left  its 
trenches  unarmed  and  approached  the  German 
lines.  They  were  met  by  unarmed  Germans. 
Before  they  could  fraternize,  the  barrage  fell, 
and  obliterated  them  all.  One  of  the  corporal's 
twelve  followers  had  betrayed  the  plan.  The 
war  resumed,  to  continue  until  the  real  armis- 
tice came,  six  months  and  many  human  lives 
later. 

Corpora]  Brzewski  was  examined  by  a  group 
ol  Allied  officers.  A  British  colonel  said  he 
knew  him  as  a  British  soldier  called  Boggan, 
whom  he  had  seen  killed  at  Mons  in  1914.  An 
American  captain  identified  him  as  a  U.  S. 
soldier  whom  he  had  buried  at  sea  in  1917. 
However,  he  was  now  alive  and  under  arrest. 
His  father,  Marshal  (),  took  him  out  of  prison 
and  tempted  him  with  promises  of  life  and 
power,  but  failed  to  persuade  him  to  disappear 
or  retract.  \  priest  w  ho  visited  him  also  tempted 
him,  failed,  and  committed  suicide.  On  a  Friday 
morning  Brzewski  was  executed  by  a  Negro 
firing-squad  between  two  thieves  (introduced 
rather  hastily  in  the  preceding  chapter).  His 
sister  took  his  corpse  to  her  farm  for  burial 


but  it  was  caught  in  the  renewed  bombardment, 
and  vanished. 

Later,  after  the  war  ended,  a  disreputable 
squad  of  French  soldiers  was  sent  to  Verdun 
to  pick  out  an  unidentifiable  corpse  for  burial 
under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  They  sold  the 
corpse  they  got,  in  order  to  buy  brandy,  and 
then  bought  another  on  the  way  home.  It 
proved  to  be  that  of  Corporal  Brzewski:  so  that 
the  Christlike  figure  who  almost  stopped  the 
war  became  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  France. 

His  father,  Marshal  Q,  died  in  1925,  full  of 
years  and  honors.  During  the  funeral,  the  old 
man's  coffin  was  insulted  by  a  crippled  English 
veteran,  who  threw  Brzewski's  Medaille  Militaire 
at  the  cortege,  with  a  brief  bitter  denunciation 
of  patriotism  and  all  its  seductive  slogans.  And 
so,  in  a  scream  of  rage  and  the  roar  of  an 
infuriated  mob  venting  their  fury  on  a  pitiable 
human  wreck,  ends  this  astonishing  book. 

The  Language 

Naturally  this  is  not  all.  Faulkner  seldom 
writes  a  novel  without  interweaving 
several  different  and  sometimes  appar- 
ently unrelated  stories.  So  Brzewski's  influence  is 
shown  not  only  in  the  main  story  of  a  mass 
movement,  but  in  the  doubt  and  final  despair 
of  a  young  British  officer  who  wants  to  be  a 
gallant  airman  like  Bishop  or  Guynemer  and 
kills  himself  when  he  feels  the  pressure  of  a 
different  ideal;  and  also  in  the  history  of  a 
British  infantry  officer  who  surrenders  his  rank 
for  idealistic  reasons,  follows  Brzewski's  example, 
is  caught  in  the  barrage  with  which  the  war 
resumes,  and  is  nearly  lynched  by  the  mob  at 
Q's  funeral.  The  principle  of  evil  is  represented 
not  only  by  Q,  but  by  a  bitter  French  general 
like  Nivelle,  and  by  a  sinister  British  soldier 
who  runs  a  kind  of  private  life-insurance  scheme 
throughout  his  battalion  and  is  anxious  for  the 
killing  to  continue. 

This  little  monster  (we  are  told  in  a  long 
flashback)  had  been  a  miraculously  successful 
horse-handler.  During  the  two  years  before  the 
war  he  had  had  a  strange  career  in  America, 
where  he  stole  a  champion  racehorse,  cured  it 
of  a  broken  leg,  and  won  races  with  it  through- 
out the  central  and  western  States,  always  one 
jump  ahead  of  the  police,  finally  shooting  the 
horse  and  disappearing. 

This  extraordinary  story  or  group  of  stories 
is  told  in  an  equally  extraordinary  style:  com- 
bining realistic  conversation  and  vivid,  often 
brutal  description  with  immensely  long  sen- 
tences of  vague,  fantastically  imaginative, 
sometimes  almost  meaningless  rhetoric.  It  is 
really  very  odd  indeed  to  see  a  sergeant  saying, 
"Maybe  because  an  American  doughfoot  is 
the  only  bastard  they  could  bribe  with  a  trip 
to   Paris,"   and   then   to   turn   the  page  and 
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Oden  Meeker's 

REPORT  ON  AFRICA 

This  is  the  real  Africa  of  today  —  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  people  and  their 
customs,  the  wild  life,  Malan's  rule,  the 
Mau  Mau,  the  pygmies  of  the  jungle,  the 
rulers  and  the  man  in  the  street.  Told  with 
warmth  and  humor  by  a  man  who  travelled 
through  thirty  countries  south  of  the 
Sahara. 

32  pages  of  photographs,  410  pages,  $5.00 
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The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  autobiography  which 
has  become  a  classic  in  our  own  time.  "There  has 
never  been  anything  like  it  before  in  the  history 
of  autobiography."  —  N.  Y.  Times 

Photographs,  charts,  and  diagrams,  $5.00 


THE  TIGERS  OF 
TRENGGANU 


The  true,  hair-raising  experiences  of  a  British  officer  who 
was  ordered  to  clear  the  Malay  jungle  of  the  shadowy, 
man-eating  killer  tigers.  Here  are  spine-chilling  stories 
of  hunts,  night  watches  with  guns  poised,  descriptions  of 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  world's  most  dangerous  beast. 
A  book  to  rank  with  Jim  Corbett's  famous  stories  on  the 
tigers  and  leopards  of  India.  Foreword  by  Malcolm  Mac- 
Donald.  Illustrated  with  photographs,  sketches,  and  maps. 

$3.50 
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"The  sketches  in  this 
graphic,  perceptive  book 
tell  —  or  suggest  —  more 
about  Australia  than  I 
have  felt  in  any  other 
book."  —  Lewis  Gannett, 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune.  32 
pages  of  photographs. 
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THE  WAY  OF 
A  SHIP 

The  history,  handling, 
performance,  and  heroic 
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ith  its  singular  undercur- 
rents, its  intimacy,  its  sur- 
prises, this  is  a  narrative  of 
unique  charm.  Of  its  prin- 
cipals, the  London  News 
Chronicle  writes:  "Such 
natural  non-conformists, 
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see  a  prison  corridor  described  as 

intact,  immune,  empty  of  any  life 
or  sound  save  that  of  their  boots, 
the  whitewashed  stone  sweating  in 
furious  immobility  beneath  the 
whole  concentrated  weight  of  his- 
tory, stratum  upon  stratum  of  dead 
tradition  impounded  by  the  Hotel 
above  them  —  monarchy  revolution 
empire  and  republic,  duke  farmer- 
general  and  sans  culotte.  levee  tri- 
bunal and  guillotine,  liberty  frater- 
nity equality  and  death  and  the 
people  the  People  always  to  endure 
and  prevail.  .  .  . 

This  is  part  of  Faulkner's  genius. 
What  his  people  say  and  do  is  so 
intense  and  violent  that  it  must  be 
commented  upon  in  a  style  of  equal 
intensity.  Also,  he  means  us  to  read 
slowly  and  meditate  carefully  upon 
what  we  read:  those  richly  con- 
voluted sentences  are  not  an  affecta- 
tion; they  are  one  of  his  methods 
of  dominating  his  readers,  compell- 
ing them  (if  they  read  him  at  all) 
to  listen  with  the  inward  ear,  to  feel, 
and  to  remember.  Furthermore, 
Faulkner  is  a  tragic  writer.  There- 
fore he  understands  that  there 
can  be  no  tragedy  without  some 
beauty  of  proportion  and  expression. 
Princes  and  poets  and  some  saints 
may  speak  in  eloquent  phrases  when 
they  suffer  tragically.  Faulkner  pre- 
fers to  write  of  the  agonies  of  simple 
people:  accordingly,  it  is  he  who 
elevates  his  stories  to  tragic  dignity 
by  the  richness  and  majesty  of  his 
words.  Many  of  his  phrases  are 
grand  and  powerful;  some  are  beau- 
tiful; their  rhythm  often  seems  to 
penetrate  far  below  the  level  of  in- 
tellect and  reach  the  very  soul. 

Yet  his  rhetoric  is  often  spoiled 
by  his  own  ignorance  or  carelessness. 
He  uses  the  American-English  lan- 
guage like  an  inspired  but  clumsy 
schoolboy.  It  is  a  sad  pity  that  his 
advisers  or  his  publishers  cannot  get 
him  to  use  a  good  dictionary,  or, 
failing  that,  clean  up  some  of  his 
grosser  mistakes  before  sending  his 
manuscript  to  the  printer.  He  does 
not  really  know  the  meanine  of  some 
words  he  uses  in  this  book  and  in 
his  other  novels:  often  he  malforms 
words  by  constructing  them  on  false 
models  (like  Harding's  abortion, 
normalcy  for  normality);  and  he  will 
throw  so  many  images  together  that 
i  he  effect  is  confused  and  absurd. 


So  his  fine  and  individual  stylej 
marred    by    blunders    like  the! 
"mud's  foul  menopause" ;  "Frerl 
argot  immolated  into  the  inter* 
tional    salons";  "hierarchate" 
hierarchic;  "abolishment"  for  abc^ 
tion;    "any   minuscule   of  dangj 
(minuscule  is  an  adjective,  not 
noun,  except  in  the  typography 
sense);  "his  heroic  derring"  (a  vae 
memory  of  Spenser's  fake  archai 
"derring-do");  "expedite"  for  expe 
tious;  "pander  his  lusts"  (for  pant 
to);    and    "simian-like"  ("simia 
means   apish,   and   the  "-like" 
quite  needless).  In  the  short  pass; 
quoted  above,  is  it  clear  even  ai 
second  reading  exactly  what  Fau1 
ner  means  by  "impounded"?  I 
affectations  of  learning  are  sot 
times  distressing  too:  a  man  fr< 
the  French  Midi  is  not  a  Midi 
but  a  Meridional,  and  the  plu 
of  paterfamilias,  if  anyone  wants 
use  it,  is  not  paterfamiliae,  heav 
forbid.  In  passages  of  quiet  descr 
tion  these  gaffes  would  not  mat', 
so  much,  but  when  they  mar  a  so 
ing  burst  of  eloquence,  their  efff 
is  disastrous.    It  is  as  though 
heard  Macbeth  saying  that  all  gr( 
Neptune's  ocean  would  not  wa 
the  blood  clean  from  his  hand,  ai 
then  going  on,  "No,  this  my  hai 
will  rather  the  multitudinous  st 
incarnation." 

The  Symbols 

Turn  now  to  the  plot  of  A  Fab\ 
Does  it  seem  credible  as  a  sto| 
of  the  first  world  war?  Some  of 
horrors   we   can   accept:    an  an' 
commander  might   well  order 
artillery  to  destroy  a  unit  which  vd 
about  to  desert,  leaving  a  gap  in 
line  and  exposing  all  his  forces 
capture  or  death.  But  others,  thout 
imaginative,  are  unbelievable.  Fau! 
ner  himself— to  judge  by  the  evasi 
writing  of  that  particular  chaptei 
can  scarcely  swallow  the  idea  that 
1918  the  French,  British,  and  Ante 
can  commanders  made  a  deal  wi 
the  Germans  to  prevent  a  spontar 
ous  cease-fire  by  shelling  their  ov 
troops:  he  cannot  make  the  Germ; 
emissary  convincing,  and  he  kno1 
that  Pershing  and  Haig,  at  lea 
would  have  been  incapable  of  su< 
an  infamy.  Again,  is  it  possible 
believe  that  the  French  called  f 
three  American  volunteers  to  ent 
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Frciuh  military  prison  and  shoot 
French  general?  Oi  that  they 
mid  have  sent  no  officers,  nothing 
it  an  "awkward  scpiad"  ol  drunken 
jivate  soldiers  under  a  deskbound 
rgeant,  to  choose-  the  body  of  their 
nknoun  Soldier?  Or  are  these  and 
nilar  incidents  merely  melodrama- 
:  distortions,  intended  by  Faulkner 
)t  to  represent  historical  truth,  but 
ther  to  svmboli/e  certain  feelings 
himself  holds  about  the  wan- 
gle Characters 

"Consider    the    characters.     Q  is 
not    the    real    Marshal  Foch: 
But  he  is  not  only  un- 
al,  he  is  impossible.    No  human 
ing  who   ever    lived,    not  even 
apoleon  or  Caesar,  ever  possessed 
ch  a  combination  of  brilliant  in- 
ane!   vast    wealth  and 
istocratic   distinction    and  moral 
isterity  and  unchallengeable  power, 
is  not  a  man.  He  is  a  symbol,  or 
ther  a  mass  of  symbols.  In  creating 
Faulkner  has  reverted  to  his  own 
lolescence.    He  has  manufactured 
father-image  who  contains  every- 
ling    a    young    man    resists  and 
spects  in  his  superiors— authority, 
isdom,    self-control,    and  cruelty 
mibined  with  gentleness.  With  his 
lenomenal  gifts  and  his  mythical 
reer,  Q  is  not  a  man  like  Luden- 
orff  or  Smuts:  he  belongs  to  the 
me  dream  world  as  those  other 
ther-images,  the  giants  and  w  izards 
the  fairy  tale. 

i\s  for  the  son,  he  is  a  failure 
bth  as  a  symbol  and  as  a  person, 
he  publishers  have  filled  the  book 
ith  Christian  crosses,  in  case  any 
ader  should  miss  the  parallel  be- 
veen  Brzewski  and  Jesus:  but  the 
irallel  is  superficial  at  best.  Faulk- 
?r  gives  us  no  coherent  account 
Brzewski's  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  never  makes  him  say 
nthing  truly  impressive:  the  con- 
ization at  the  Last  Supper  is  com- 
fonplace  and  even  coarse.  For  many 
nturies  ambitious  authors  have 
itempted  without  success  to  con- 
rive  a  Christ-figure  which  should 
ossess  the  amazing  intensity  and 
idividuality  of  the  historical  Jesus; 
ut  Faulkner's  failure  in  this  work 
more  emphatic  because  his  cor- 
oral  is  inferior  to  some  of  his  own 
eations.  Brzewski  scarcely  pos- 
sses  the  dignity  of  Lucas  Bc-au- 


champ,  the  tormented  Negro  of 
Intruder  in  the  Dust,  or  the  spiritual 
energy  ol  another  Messianic  martyr, 
Joe  Christmas  of  Light  in  August. 

No,  we  cannot  believe  A  Fable. 
But  we  can  scarcely  forget  it.  It  is 
not  a  fable,  but  a  fantasy.  It.  is 
what  happens  in  a  nightmare.  It  is 
not  war:  it  is  what  ordinary  soldiers 
have  so  often  felt  about  war:  They 
are  lore  ing  us  to  die,  We  want  to 
live,  They  are  the  system,  (IV  aie 
human,  They  love  war,  We  wish  for 
peace  with  our  brothers,  They  are 
the  old  men  murdering  Us,  the 
young.  The  same  feeling  appeals  in 
books  about  W  ot  Id  Waj  1-  like  Re- 
marque's All  Quiet  and  the  auto- 
biographies of  Robeit  (waves  and 
Siegfried  Sassoon.  Yet  the  fantasy 
is  acceptable  only  to  those  who 
think  exclusively  of  the  191  1-1918 
war.  It  can  hardlv  mean  much  to 
those  who  saw  the  Germans  occupy- 
ing and  brutalizing  half  the  coun- 
tries in  Europe  and  murdering  help- 
less prisoners  with  a  methodical 
thoroughness  which  did  not  disguise 
t  hen  zest:  -till  less  to  those  who  fai  ed 
the  Japanese  or  Chinese,  either  as 
their  opponents  or  as  their  captives. 
Brotherhood  between  enemies  ap- 
peared feasible  in  1918.  In  later 
wars  it  has  become  less  and  less 
possible,  and  the  best  we  can  hope 
for  at  present  is  the  uneasy  truce 
which  holds  among  jungle  animals 
during  a   flood  or  a  fire. 

Incredible  and  limited  as  it  is,  A 
Fable  is  an  eloquent  and  moving 
book,  which  says  something  worthy 
about  an  important  subject.  What 
it  says  is  closer  to  poetry  than  to 
prose,  closer  to  ideal  than  to  fact: 
if  the  hearts  of  human  beings  could 
meet,  wars  and  hatreds  would  cease. 
This  is  the  main  theme  of  Jules 
Romains'  Men  of  Good  Will,  and, 
interestingly  enough,  it  is  the  issue 
on  which  that  fine  novel  also  parts 
company  with  hard  fact  and  sober 
description.  A  Fable  might  have 
been  a  wonderful  poem.  Instead,  it 
is  a  dream  narrative  in  which  tender 
melancholy,  woolly  thinking,  and 
tragic  nobility  combine  with  bitter 
realism  to  make  a  vision  both  cruel 
and  kind. 

IN  recent  years  there  have  been 
several  good  critical  studies  of 
Faulkner's  work.  Irving  Howe's 
William  Faulkner  ^Random  House, 
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Some  came  in  the  holds  of  slave  ships, 
dreading  the  future,  while  others  stood 
on  the  decks  of  dingy  steamers,  dream- 
ing of  the  promised  land— but  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  we  were  becoming 
a  people,  made  up  of  many  races  and 
cultures,  yet  slowly  taking  on  a  charac- 
ter of  our  own.  Here  is  our  story— Irish, 
Negro,  Italian,  Jew,  Mexican,  Japanese 
—from  the  optimistic  days  when  the  St. 
Louis  fair  symbolized  the  growing  in- 
dustrial might  of  America,  to  Commu- 
nism, McCarthyism,  and  the  Bomb. 

By  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author  of 
The  Uprooted  and  This  Was  America 
$3. ~ri  at  all  bookstores 
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§3)  is  the  closest  analysis  of  the 
novels  them;  selves.  W.  V.  O'Con- 
nor's The  Tangled  Fire  of  William 
Faulkner  (University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  SI)  gives  many  valuable  per- 
sonal data;  and  Ward  Miner's  The 
World  of  William  Faulkner  (Dnke 
University  Press,  $3.50)  contains 
interesting  comparisons  between 
Faulkner's  imaginary  Yoknapataw- 
pha  and  the  real  Lafayette  County 
where  he  lives  and  writes. 

Alter  reading  A  Fable,  one  natur- 
ally turns  to  Faulkner's  own  biog- 
raphy to  see  what  kind  of  war 
experience  he  had;  and  one  is  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  (according  to 
O'Connor)  he  was  a  cadet  in  the 
Canadian  Royal  Flying  Corps  but 
was  not  commissioned  until  the  war 
was  over  and  was  never  in  combat. 
(Nevertheless,  when  he  returned  to 
Mississippi,  he  "sometimes  wandered 
about  barefoot,  sporting  an  over- 
seas cap,  wide  army  trousers,  and 
a  monocle.")  When  one  visits  Mis- 
sissippi nowadays,  one  is  told  stories 
that  confirm  this  general  impression. 
His  neighbors  seem  to  consider  him 
distinguished,  brilliant,  unique,  but 
extremely  and  hopelessly  eccentric: 
they  imply  that  he  can  write  elo- 
quently, but  cannot  see  the  world 
as  it  really  is. 

Thus  Faulkner  is  a  paradox.  Often 
he  writes  realistically;  but  he 
thinks  like  a  fantasist  or  a  poet. 
For  him,  a  normal  existence,  a  happy 
home,  an  orderly  career,  are  insults 
to  the  spiritual  powers  of  man  and 
woman;  a  life  which  is  not  intense, 
neither  "dumb  and  suffering"  nor 
"calm  and  furious,"  is  unthinkable; 
he  will  not  describe  it  and  he  will 
not  accept  it  as  a  standard.  The 
mistake  is  to  expect  him  to  be  a 
tealistic  novelist,  describing  what 
other  people  can  see  and  measure: 
"the  South  as  it  is"  (or  even  "as  it 
was"),  "the  Negro  problem,"  "the 
rise  of  materialism."  He  does  not 
wish  his  readers  to  study  conditions 
and  learn  facts.  He  wishes  them 
to  understand  his  own  special  view 
of  human  life:  mankind  defeated 
by  its  own  weaknesses  and  passions, 
yet  sometimes  victorious  through 
endurance  and  gallantry.  He  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  documentary 
writers  such  as  Zola  and  Lewis  and 
Bennett,  but  rather  with  those  story- 
tellers and  playwrights  who  work  as 


the  mind  of  a  sleeper  works— takin; 
a  group  of  facts  from  waking  lif 
and  then  remolding  them  into  ai 
impossible  and  yet  coherent  dream 
Such  was  Dostoevski;  such  wa 
Strindberg;  such  were  the  Americai; 
visionaries,  Melville  and  Poe. 

With  this  article  I  take  my  leavi 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  I  shal 
soon  be  assuming  other  duties,  in 
compatible  with  my  status  as  a  re 
viewer.  Still,  it  is  with  reluctanc 
and  regret  that  I  break  the  connec 
tion  which  began  in  September  1952 
The  work  has  been  hard,  but  ex 
tremely  interesting.  The  chief  diffi 
culty  of  course  was  that  of  choosing 
out  of  the  hundreds  of  books  whicl 
came  in  month  by  month,  thos< 
which  were  ambitious  or  origina 
enough  to  be  worth  reviewing.  Sev 
eral  good  ones  were  missed  alto 
gether— for  instance,  Leon  Uris 
Battle  Cry,  Bruce  Catton's  A  Stih 
ness  at  Appomattox,  and  the  storie 
of  Par  Lagerkvist.  Many  valuabli 
philosophical,  historical,  and  aes 
thetic  works  were  selected  and  read 
but  then  were  buried  under  the  flov 
of  later  books,  as  so  much  oroocl  non 
fiction  often  is.  Some  books  whicl 
charmed  me  personally  seemed  toe 
specialized  to  recommend  to  the 
general  reader:  Eleanor  Clark's  witt] 
and  learned  discourses  on  Rome  am 
a  Villa,  Vincent  Cronin's  eloqueiT 
appreciation  of  Sicilian  history  anc 
art,  The  Golden  Honeycomb ,  anc 
Gilbert  Ryle's  astute  philosophica 
analysis  of  Dilemmas.  Some  fine 
books,  such  as  Will  Durant's  Tht 
Renaissance,  I  had  neither  the  time 
nor  the  learning  to  criticize.  But  1 
did  try  to  discuss  as  many  differem 
kinds  of  books  as  possible,  and 
hope  I  succeeded. 

Looking  back  over  these  two  years 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  weakest  of  all 
the  books  published  were  the  his 
torical  romances:  like  so  many  ol 
Flollywood's  historical  films,  the) 
were  often  packed  with  ludicrom 
misrepresentations  of  fact  and  dis- 
gusting errors  of  taste.  Just  above 
them  (but  not  far)  came  the  auto- 
biographical novels,  usually  both 
pompous  and  shapeless.  Realistic 
novels  continued  to  grow  coarser  in 
expression  and  incident.  There  were 
several  during  this  period  which  (as 
Swinburne  put  it)  raked  among  the 
sewage  for  the  choicest  bits  of  filth. 
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ln\r  never  l)cen  able  to  enjoy  thai 
>n  ol  1 1 1 i t ii^, ;  .iiul  I  could  not  accus- 
niii  lmsrll  (<>  reading  words  and 
iluascs,  in  .i  sci  ions  novel,  which  I 
Ihould     strongly     resenl  hearing 
pokcn  aloud  even  on  the  li|>s  of  a 
runkeu  tramp.    Ol   the  poetry  ii 
llvould  l>c  kinder  not  to  speak.  On 
he  other  hand.  American  historical 
Lining  outside  fiction  appears  to  me 
a  he  growing  better  year  by  year: 
Ine  could  very  well   form  a  fine 
ihrar\    with    little   more   than  the 
>ooks  ol  liisioi\  published  since  the 
iid  ol  i  he  sec  ond  w  ar.  A  number  of 
onipctent    aesthetic    writers  have 
merged  in  recent  years;  but  so  Ear 
ve  have  lew  philosophers  to  succeed 
lames  and  Santayana. 

The    most     interesting  general 
trends  1   have  observed  are  three: 
irst,    the   steady    improvement  in 
cience -fiction,  or  rather  fantasy-fic- 
ion:  second,  the  increased  number 
»l  nove  ls  dealing  with  distant  lands 
.eldom  or  never  treated  in  fiction: 
ind  third,  the  popularity  ol  hooks 
Iescrihing  the  conquest  of  danger: 
exploration  hooks,  hooks  ol  inc  redi- 
ble seafaring  like  Knn-T iki,  hooks 
ibout   diving   in   deep   waters  and 
limbing  high  mountains,  hooks  of 
resistance  to  and  escape  from  the 
Germans  and  Japanese  and  Russians, 
books  about  lonely  people  surviving 
in  a  hopeless  wilderness.  As  long  as 
we  respect  and  enjoy  such  books,  we 
cannot  be  called  either  hysterical  or 
soft. 

Let  me  conclude  by  thanking  all 
those  readers  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  write  and  express  their 
interest  in  mv  reviews,  and  by  assur- 
ing the  editors  that  I  have  felt  it 
both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be 
associated  with  Harper's  Magazine, 
which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
stabilizing  forces  in  American  in- 
tellectual life,  today  as  throughout 
the  past  hundred  years. 

BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

By  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 

FICTION 

The  Iron  Maiden,  by  Edwin  Lan- 
ham. 

This  book  is  advertised  as  the  story 
of  what  happens  when  a  "dynamic, 
glamorous,  and  ruthless  woman  mar- 


ries the  young  owner  of  a  large 
metropolitan  daily,  and  takes  com- 
mand." Actually  the  majoi  part  of 
the  book  consists  of  flashbacks  about 
the  lives  of  several  members  of  the 
si, ill  before  she  takes  over.  The  pic- 
tures of  life  in  the  newspaper  office 
before  the  posses  start  rolling  each 
night,  of  the  interrelation  of  the 
various  members  of  the  staff— espe- 
cially ol  their  relations  with  the  star 
girl-reporter  -of  their  individual 
hopes  and  fears,  are  all  admirably 
and  sympathetically  drawn— though 
one  is  sometimes  confused  about 
where  the  flashbacks  end  and  the 
present  begins.  The  story  is  lull  of 
credible  romance  and  narrative  ex- 
citement and  one  reads  with  mount- 
ing interest  to  the  very  end.  The  end 
itself  I  could  not  believe.  Too  many 
people  step  out  of  character  too  arbi- 
trarily and  without  sufficient  prep- 
aration in  the  reader's  mind— or  at 
least  this  leader's.  To  be  sure  no 
character  can  be  expected  to  be  all 
blac  k  or  all  white  but  one  has  to 
know  which  side  one's  sympathies 
should  he  on.  Instead  one  feels  a 
little  betrayed  at  the  end;  a  little 
let  down  about  the  human  race.  But 
a  fascinating  story  worth  reading 
even  to  be  let  down.  By  the  author 
Another  Ophelia  and  Thunder  in 
the  Earth.  Harcourt,  Brace,  $3.95. 

From  this  point  on,  each  book  of  fic- 
tion and  one  of  non-fiction  has  at 
least  one  death  by  violence.  If  this 
be  the  relaxation  demanded  for  the 
summer,  make  the  most  of  it. 

The  Time  of  the  Fire,  by  Marc 
Brandel. 

The  story  of  the  brutal  murders  of 
three  women  (based  most  surely  on 
John  Bartlow  Martin's  "Butcher's 
Dozen"?)  and  how  they  infected  a 
whole  town  with  fear  and  suspicion. 
The  first  sentence  reads:  "It  was  the 
town  barber  who  found  the  first 
body."  I  defy  anyone  to  leave  it 
alter  that.  Well  sustained  suspense, 
well  written  melodrama  by  the 
author  of  Rain  Before  Seven. 

Random  House,  $3 

The  Green  Place,  by  Keith  Jennison. 
A  tight  little  story  about  a  young 
man  who  spends  a  day  in  the  city 
park  trying  to  decide  whether  to  take 
a  job  that  involves  the  firing  ol  an- 
other man.    His  girl  says  take  the 


Paris' 
fabulous 
legend— 
and  most 
famous  writer 


colette 

A  PROVINCIAL  IN  PARIS 

By  Margaret  Crosland 

Here  are  Colette's  own  delightful  memories 
of  her  scandalous  adventures  as  mime,  danc- 
er, actress,  and  an  intimate  portrait  of  her 
emotional  life.  This  first  authentic  English 
hiography  is  as  enjoyahle  as  one  of  Co- 
lette's own  novels  portraying  the  passions 
of  the  feminine  heart.  $3.50 

THE  UOLDEN 
HORIZON 

By  Cyril  Connolly 

A  sparkling  anthology  of  a  famous  editor's 
favorites  from  his  own  unique  magazine, 
Horizon.  Over  600  pages — parodies,  extrava- 
ganzas, short  stories,  reminiscences,  poems, 
and  critical  essays.  A  rare  collection  united 
by  excellence.  $5.50 

LEOPARDI 

A  STUDY  IN  SOLITUDE 

By  Iris  Origo 

Peter  Quennell  calls  this  completely  re- 
vised and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the 
first  full-length  English  hiography  of  Leo- 
pardi  "the  finest  literary  biography  of  the 
year."  Using  much  new  material  on  the 
greatest  Italian  poet  of  the  19th  century, 
this  study  is  remarkable  both  for  its  insight 
and  its  reconstruction  of  the  Italian  scene. 

$4.50 

MERRY- 
GO-ROUND 

By  Arthur  Schnitzler 

The  unexpurgated  English  translation  of 
this  controversial  comedy,  from  which  the 
film.  La  Ronde,  was  made.  The  greatest 
Viennese  novelist  describes  the  war  of  tiie 
sexes  and  traces  the  universal  pattern  of 
love — desire,  fulfillment  and  satiety-  in  ten 
intimate  encounters.  $2.75 

THE  CREATIVE 
ELEMENT 

By  Stephen  Spender 

A  poet  in  search  of  a  faith  to  live  by  pre- 
sents lively,  perceptive  criticism  of  Arnold. 
Rimbaud.  Yeats.  Eliot,  Auden.  Waugh, 
Greene.  Orwell.  Romantically  in  love  with 
the  modernist  movement.  Spender  poses  a 
problem  have  today's  important  writers 
succeeded  in  communicating  to  their  read- 
ers a  positive  faith?  $.'i.25 

At  all  bookstores 

THE  BRITISH  BOOK  CENTRE 

122  East  55th  Street  New  York  22 


Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

CALL  TO  GREATNESS 


This  new  book  by  the  spokesman  for  millions 
of  Americans  is  the  only  writing  he  has  done 
since  the  conclusion  of  his  thirty-nation  world 
tour.  It  takes  inventory  of  the  problems  and 
perils  that  America  faces  today  and  sets  forth 
the  heartening  evidence  of  our  ability  to 


survive  and  to  compete  with  totalitarianism. 

The  material  in  Call  to  Greatness  is  taken 
from  the  Godkin  Lectures  which  Mr.  Steven- 
son delivered  at  Harvard  University  in  March, 
1954,  under  the  title  of  A  Troubled  World. 

$2.25 


Lyman  Bryson 


THE  DRIVE 
TOWARD  REASON 

An  outstanding  educator  and  radio  person- 
ality—  author  of  The  Next  America  — 
here  offers  a  brilliant  and  thoughtful  affir- 
mation of  faith  in  America's  ability  to 
move  ahead  toward  greater  freedom  and 

S2.50 


higher  educational  levels 


Ferdinand  Lundberg 


THE  TREASON 
OF  THE  PEOPLE 

A  shocking  and  no-holds-barred  study  o.f 
how  American  citizens  have  failed  and  are 
failing  to  make  democracy  real.  By  the 
author  of  Americas  Sixty  Families;  co- 
author of  Modern  Woman:  The  Lost  Sex. 

$4.50 


0*) 

m  *4 


The  first  full-length  biography  of  an 
astonishing  woman,  a  brilliant  agent 
for  the  South  and  a  famous  Washing- 
ton hostess.  "A  superb  story,  excel- 
My  told." — Stefan  Lorant. 

Illustrated.  $4.00 

ly  the  author  of  Proud  Kate 


Ishbel  Ross 

REBEL  ROSE 

THE  LIFE  OF 
ROSE  O'NEAL  GREENHOW, 
CONFEDERATE  SPY 


IP 
mm 
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BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 


or  lose  her,  Tt  is  full  ol  nice 
ing  and  amusing  dialogue  in 
:e  of  very  violent  episodes,  includ- 

a  murder— much  too  imuh  vio- 
e  in  too  shoi i  a  time  to  make  the 
on  realh  tonvineini;.  The  hero 
ides  what  he  will  do.  but  the 
ler  does  not  quite  see  the  logic 
lis  conversion. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  S3 

"  Dream  and  the  Desert,  by  Uys 
ge. 

>ook  of  eight  tense  and  exciting 
t  stories  bv  a  South  African.  His 
English  short  story.  "Death  of  a 
u"  (in  this  collection),  was  pub- 
ed  in  this  magazine  tour  years 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  S3 

NON-FICTION 

Roosevelt  Family  of  Sagamore 

',  bv  Hermann  Hagedorn. 
informal  but  dignified  and  de- 
tful  story  of  the  life  in  the  large 
ily  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  (there 
2  six  children).    Mr.  Hagedorn 
written  or  edited  nine  books  on 
and  knows  and  feels  for  his  sub- 
probably  as  deeply  as  anyone 
ide  the  family.  Fortunately  he  is 
only  an  admirer  but  a  poet  so 
while  the  book  is  full  of  affec- 
and   insight  the  moments  of 
tion  are  sharp  and  intense  and 
?r  slip  over  into  sentimentality, 
e  are  the  remarkable  energy  and 
e,  as  unsparing  in  games  with  the 
iren  as  in  w  ar  and  politics.  Here 
days  in  the  White  House,  the 
lish  of  Quentin's  death  (not  deft- 
ly  reported   for  two  or  three 
),   his   great   affection    for  his 
dchildren,  his  extraordinary  ca- 
ty  for  voluminous  family  cor- 
ondence   in   the   midst   of  the 
demanding  life.  At  the  time  of 
leath  someone  wrote:  "It  was  as 
military  band  had  stopped  play- 
One  has  something  of  the  same 
:  of  sudden  silence  after  finish- 
this  book.   August  selection  of 
Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

Macmillan,  $5 

Under  in  Paradise,  by  Richard 
man. 

i  Bartlow  Martin,  already  men- 
;d  in  this  column,  has  made  such 
rt  of  crime  reporting  that  like 
irt  it  seems  easy  and  has  many 
ators.    This  re-creation  of  the 


brutal  murder  of  Marian  Baker  in 
Lancaster.  Pennsylvania,  on  January 
20,  1950,  and  tin  trial  of  the  con- 
fessed murderer.  Edward  (»ibbs,  is 
in  the  style  of  Mr.  Martin  but  some- 
how lacks  his  directness  and  sim- 
plicity. It  is  overdetailed,  the  back- 
ground (religious,  respectable  Lan- 
caster) is  overplayed.  It  shows,  as 
Mr.  Martin's  Why  Did  They  Kill? 
showed,  the  terrifying  hairline  be- 
tween sanity  and  insanity  and  how 
the  "normal"  world  fights  the  find- 
ings ol  psychiatry.  The  final  chapter, 
the  funeral  of  the  murderer,  is  per- 
haps the  most  frightening  of  all.  It 
is  an  earnest  book  and  a  tragically 
absorbing  one,  but  one  can't  help 
feeling  that  the  author  not  only 
makes  his  point  but  wallows  in  it. 

Rinehart,  S3 

FORECAST 

A  merican  Biography 

Last  month  we  listed  books  which 
are  coming  in  the  fall  dealing  with 
the  American  past.  Apparently  our 
self-examination  carries  over  into 
biography.  On  September  8.  Lippin- 
cott  is  publishing  H  ore  ells  and  the 
Agt  of  Realism,  by  Everett  Carter, 
which  the  publishers  say  is  a  reap- 
praisal "running  counter  to  the  new 
criticism."  In  September,  too,  Bobbs- 
Merrill  will  launch  two  more  biog- 
raphies in  its  "Makers  of  American 
Tradition"  series,  John  Dewey,  by 
Irwin  Edman,  and  John  Marshall, 
by  Henry  Steele  Commager;  Rine- 
hart is  publishing  They  Called  Him 
Stonewall:  A  Life  of  Lt.  General  T. 
f.  Jackson,  by  Burke  Davis;  Macmil- 
lan announces  Annie  Oakley  of 
the  Wild  West,  by  Walter  Havig- 
hurst;  and  Morrow  has  a  book  called 
From  Gun  to  Gavel:  Tlie  Courtroom 
Recollections  of  James  Mathers  of 
Oklahoma,  by  Marshall  Houts,  com- 
ing September  29.  There  is  an  un- 
usual diversity  in  modern  American 
autobiography,  too,  for  fall:  Many 
a  (rood  Crusade,  by  Virginia  C. 
Gildersleeve  (Macmillan);  R.S.V.P.: 
Elsa  Maxwell's  Own  Story  (Little, 
Brown);  My  Several  Worlds:  A  Per- 
sonal Record,  by  Pearl  Buck  (John 
Day);  The  White  Gate,  by  Mary 
Ellen  Chase  (Macmillan):  and  yes, 
Louis  Armstrong's  autobiography, 
called  Satchmo,  of  course  (Prentice- 
Hall). 


A  FEW 
BUTTONS 
MISSING 

By  JAMES  T.  FISHER,  M.O. 
and  LOWELL  S.  HAWLEY 

The  case  book  and  life  story  of 
a  psychiatrist  who  describes  his 
60-odd  years  of  practice  with 
"authority,  dramatic  clarity  and 
salty  humor." — N.  Y.  Times 
At  all  bookstores  $3,75 1 

II  Printing^ 
LIPPINCOTT 


Return 
Ticket 


By  Anthony  Deane-Drummond 

Lt.  Col.  Anthony  Deane-Drummond 
parachuted  into  Italy  early  in  1941, 
and  this  is  the  hair-raising  story  of 
his  adventures  and  escapes,  topped 
by  13  days  hidden  in  a  cupboard 
inside  the  German  interrogation 
center  in  Arnhem  in  1944.  Maps 
and  diagrams. 

$3.50  at  all  bookstores 

LIPPINCOTT 


SHOULD  WE  MAKE  FOREIGN 
POLICY?  SHOULD  WE  ALLOW 
OUR  LEADERS  TO  DO  SO?  • 

Your  Opinion  is  Important  — 
Express  it  at  Lively-Rewarding 

GROUP  DISCUSSIONS  OF 

WORLD  POLITICS 

1 0  2-hr.  Sessions  $10  Includes  Readings 

A  National  Program  Locally  Sponsored 
Join  a  Group  in  Your  Community 

For  Information  Write 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR 
POLITICAL  EDUCATION 


19  So.  LaSalle  Sr. 
Chicago  3,  III. 


270  Park  Ave. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT AT8.?fNRuD  BOOKS 

supplied.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Geneal- 
ogies and  Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete 
sets  computed.  All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied. 
Send  us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

C  We  alto  supply  all  current  bookt  at  retail  ttore  prices 
— Postpaid,  at  veil  at  all  bookt  relieved,  adcertitrd  or 
lilted  in  thlt  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.; 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
117  West  48th  Street.  Dept.  H.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
N  il.  We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


HORIZONS  UNLIMITED 

Your  child's  horizons  arc  as  broad  as  the 
opportunity  you  give  him.  School,  if  it  is  the 
right  school,  will  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
realize  his  abilities.  Every  type  of  school  is 
available.  If  you  need  help  in  planning  a 
child's  cducotion — write  to  our  SCHOOL  & 
CAMP  INFORMATION  BUREAU. 


jf/ hat "ever  your 
choice. . . 


THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 

Hi-fi:  Phonograph  vs.  "System"  Equipment 
Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


or 


the  obvious  choice 


is 


Bell  High  Fidelity 

AMPLIFIERS 

for  those  who  demand 

the  finest! 

Whether  your  first  choice  in  musical 
enjoyment  is  the  majesty  of  Bach  or  the 
romanticism  of  Brahms  ...  or  the  fresh 
intricacy  of  modern  music,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  hear  all  its  beauty.  Power 
your  home  music  system  with  the  finest 
amplifier  money  can  buy. 

Choose  the  new  20-watt  Bell  2200C 
...  an  improved  version  of  one  of  the 
most  respected  instruments  in  the  high 
fidelity  field.  Its  incorporation  of  all 
the  modern  innovations  demanded  by 
audiophiles,  along  with  many  new 
superior  features,  has  placed  the  Bell 
2200C  foremost  among  the  truly  im- 
pressive names  in  sound. 
Write  today  lor  complete  detail*  and 
for  Boll  Catalog  542A. 


Bell 


A  Subsidiary  of 
Thompson  Producfs,  Inc. 


Sound  Systems,  Inc. 


565  Marion  Rd.,  Columbus  7,  Ohio 
Export  Office   401  Broadway,  Hew  York  13,  H.  1. 


Ii  has  been  a  year  since  High  Fidel- 
it)  broke  loose  Erom  a  seven-year 
incubation  to  become  a  national 
pastime— and  a  year,  too,  since  the 
large  makers  ol  standard  machines, 
belatedly  recognizing  the  appeal  of 
the  "hi-fi"  designation,  launched  the 
present  Hoods  of  home  "high  fidel- 
ity" phonographs. 

Today  all  phonograph  equipment 
—huge  or  small,  cheap  or  clear,  one- 
piece  or  in  separately  acquired  "com- 
ponents"—is  indiscriminately  labeled 
high  fidelity.  The  confusion  among 
the  many  who  have  heard  about  "hi- 
fi"  for  the  first  time  is  indescribable. 
It  is,  however,  primarily  linguistic. 
But  with  everything  and  anything 
now  in  the  "hi-fi"  category,  how  can 
we  judge  real  values  in  terms  of  our 
own  individual  interests? 

The  fact  is  that  in  spite  of  clear 
improvements  in  the  standard  phono- 
graph, which  has  become  newly  "hi- 
fi,"  the  basic  situation  is  not  greatly 
changed.  There  are  still  two  different 
types  of  home  equipment,  the  one- 
piece,  mass-produced  retail  phono- 
graph and  the  separate-unit  "system" 
(the  original  hi-fi)  assembled  from 
individual  components  —  amplifiers, 
changers,  speakers— out  of  various 
specialized  manufacturers,  bought  at 
net  through  radio-audio  parts  stores 
and  "sound  salons."  It  is  only  in  the 
fringe  area  between  these  two,  for- 
merly distinct  and  separate,  that  sig- 
nificant changes  are  now  occurring. 

(1)  The  one-piece  phonograph  will 
always  outsell  all  others  not  only  be- 
cause of  much  wider  advertising  and 
distribution  but  because  it  is  admi- 
rably tailored  to  fit  the  American 
mentality.  It  looks  good  (to  most  of 
us),  (an  ies  prestige  in  its  name,  takes 
little  space,  and  any  dub  can  turn  it 
on  and  off.  Tonal  deficiencies  are 
easily  overlooked  (especially  by  those 
who  know  their  music)  in  view  of 
these  advantages— in  the  absence  of 
direct  competition. 

it    was    that    competition,  from 
lously    increasing    numbers  of 
terns,"  that  promoted  the  in- 


vasion of  "high  fidelity"  by  the  bit 
makers. 

The  new  big-company  models  an 
the  old  ones  drastically  brought  uj 
to  date.  They  sound  a  lot  better 
They  bring  you  the  highs,  where  the 
old  ones  didn't,  and  distortion  is  rea 
sonably  low;  they  use  much  im 
proved  pickups,  wide-range  ceramics 
or  occasionally  the  excellent  GE  mag 


Worth  Looking  Into  .  .  . 

Rubinstein  Plays  Brahms  (Late 
piano  works  from  opp.  76,  79,  117, 
118,  119).  RCA  Victor  LM  1787. 

Rubinstein  can  be  a  fine  musician 
—and  is  here.  No  banging;  the 
piano  beautifully  recorded. 

Brahms:  Clarinet  Sonatas,  op.  120, 
#1  and  #2.  L.  Which,  J.  Demus. 
Westm.  WL  5236. 

Beautifully  resonant  recordings, 
the  piano  mellow  and  alive,  the 
clarinet  subdued. 

Debussy:  Three  Sonatas.  Founder, 
Doyen,  Janigro,  Wanausek,  Weiss. 
Jellinek.  Westm.  WL  5207. 

Similar  full-blown  recording  of 
the  strange  last  three  works  of  De- 
bussy, sonatas  for  violin,  cello,  and 
one  for  flute,  harp,  and  viola. 

Schubert  Lieder  Recital.  Eliz. 
Schwarzkopf;  Edwin  Fischer.  Angel 
35022. 

For  Lotte  Lehmann  fans: 
Schwarzkopf  is  her  successor.  A  su- 
perb recital,  with  fine  pianism. 

Weill:  Threepenny  Opera.  Theatre 
de  Lys  production  (N.  Y.).  with 
Lotte  Lenya.  M-G-M  E3121. 

Vivid  period-piece  from  the 
twenties,  in  English.  The  music  as 
such  isn't  great  but  as  a  show  it  is 
superb.  Banjos,  blatty  trombones, 
blues. 


netic;  and  their  amplifiers  are  vastly 
improved.  Many  an  older  phono- 
graph, brand  new,  produced  as  much 
as  50  per  cent  harsh  harmonic  dis- 
tortion at  full  volume.  The  reputa- 
ble new  equivalent,  at  a  guess,  aver- 
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iges  5  per  cent.  Good.  (But  the 
heapesl  separate  hi-fi  amplifiers  do 
is  wi  ll,  the  bettei  ones  rate  as  low  as 
!  tenth  ol  one  pei  <  ent! ) 

liH  \  itably,  the  small  phonograph's 
jreatesi  w<  akness  is  still  in  the 
ipeakei  system,  in  spur  ol  the  mu<  h- 
icclaimed  and  very  ingenious  tii<k 
icoustical  enclosures,  the  "3-D"  mul- 
iple  small  speakers.  (An  excellent 
dr. i.  1>\  the  way.)  Now,  instead  of 
ho  bass  at  all— the  musical  eai  has 
ilwavs  been  able  to  111!  it  in— we  have 
i  juke-box  boom,  astonishing  from 
uch  small  machines.  Fine  for  much 
istening.  But  even  so,  not  a  one  of 
these  small  built-in  speakei  arrange- 
nents  can  compare  for  good  bass 
vith  the  simplest  ol  separate  (and 
larger)  speaker  systems  as  universally 
lsed  in  the  "component"  type  of 
li-fi. 

Finally,  remember  that  most  one- 
)iece  phonographs  still  sell  at  a  high 
etail  mark-up.    That  ma\   mean  a 
hrinkage  in  your  buying  dollar  that 
bffsets  the  economy  of  mass  produc- 
tion. 

(2)  Meanwhile,  separate-unit,  net- 
|)rice  hi-fi  is  booming.  The  values  it 
Iffers,  for  a  bit  of  inconvenience  and 
lome  daring  among  the  un initiate, 
re  .is  great  as  ever.  It  still  is  true 
Ihat  dollar  for  dollar  the  sound  from 
this  type  of  equipment  is  incon- 
Bestably  superior  to  anything  you 
kill  find  in  the  one-piece,  ready- 
nade  field,  except  in  the  bottom 
brice  categories. 

Below  S 1 00  mass  production  still 
wins. 

Ixplorations 

:arl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach:  Piano  Con- 
erto  in  D;  Trio  for  Flute.  Violin  and 
'iano.  Helen  Schnabel,  pf.,  G.  Wan- 
rusek,  fl.,  W.  Schneiderhan,  vi.,  Vienna 
hilhannonia,  F.  Ch.  Adler.  SPA-37. 

,  .  P.  E.  Bach:  Concerto  for  Orch.  in  D 
irr.  Steinberg).  Haydn:  Symphony  #85. 
I-G-M  Chamb.  Orch.,  Solomon.  M-G-M 
3109. 

3ne  of  the  pleasures  of  widening  ex- 
perience, exploring  the   LP  cata- 
logue, is  in  getting  to  know  the  music 
IJf  that  odd  in-between  period  of  a  few 
liort  years  that  lies  between  the  Bach- 
I  jlandel-Vivaldi  era  and  that  ol  Mozart 
jnd  Haydn.  We  seldom  heard  any  of  its 
jiusic  before  LP  and  in  truth  it  was  not 
j  time  of  giants.  But  our  more  realistic 


feeling  of  today— that  music  worth  hear- 
ing comes  from  plenty  ol  lesser  men 
than  the  lords  ol  musical  creation— al- 
lows us  to  appreciate  to  the  lull  the 
strength  of  expression  that  made  the 
Hach  sous  leaders  in  their  day. 

Our  first  reaction  to  this  "in-between" 
music  is  one  ol  astonishment— that  such 
polished  and  stylistically  sure  music  - 
making  can  so  oddly  combine  the  tiaits 
ol  the  earlier  and  later  periods,  to  us 
so  sharply  uidike.  Mozart-style  con- 
certos lor  harpsichord,  symphonies  with 
figured  bass,  trios,  as  here,  that  seem  a 
cross  between  a  Handel  trio-sonata  with 
harpsichord  continue)  and  a  Mo/art  or 
c  ark-Beethove  n  trio  lor  ecpial  instru- 
ments—a paradox  of  styles  that,  e>| 
course,  is  not  really  paradoxical  at  all: 
music  doesn't  jump  Iron)  period  to 
period,  as  our  music  classes  suggest,  but 
pi  ogresses  in  continuous  change. 

Once  this  novel  "mixture"  is  heard 
in  its  owir  terms  (ranging  from  the 
Hach  to  the  Mozart  style),  the  individ- 
uals themselves  begin  to  appear- 
and no  composer  has  a  more  appealing 
personality  than  Bach's  reticent  but 
gifted  older  son,  Emanuel,  the  most 
influential  musician  of  his  time.  His 
style  is  nearer  his  lather's  than  the  ef- 
fervescent  art  of  the  younger  Christian 
Bach,  but  Emanuel's  music  has  a  per- 
sonal, poetic,  thoughtful  expression, 
wholly  unlike  J.  S.  Bach.  His  poignant 
cise  of  brief,  telling  phrases,  of  emotion- 
ally colored  harmonies,  his  love  ol  the 
miniature,  and  his  predilection  tor  the 
keyboard,  especially  the  tiny  clavichord, 
relates  him  to  Chopin.  But  like  Haydn 
of  the  same  period,  he  covers  his  ex- 
pression with  an  outward  lightness  and 
a  sparseness  of  means  that  are  at  first 
misleading,  until  the  sense  penetrates. 
Then  we  can  understand  his  greatness. 

The  SPA  record  is  a  splendid  addition 
to  the  Emanuel  Bach  repertory.  Helen 
Schnabel  plays  with  fine  rapport,  grace- 
fully but  seriously,  to  bring  out  the  best 
in  Emanuel,  and  so  do  the  others:  only 
what  f  gather  is  a  worked-out  figured 
bass  in  the  trio  seems  out  ol  style  in 
spots,  though  unobtrusively.  Excellent 
recording. 

The  Izler  Solomon  recording  ol  the 
Concerto  is  another  story,  an  over-florid 
arrangement  a  In  Stokowsky ,  with  fussy 
playing  ol  the  romantic  sort  to  match. 
But  the  slow  movement  of  this  piece  is 
one  of  the  great  moments  in  all  music; 
its  strangely  tortured  dissonance,  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  reserved  two-part 
counterpoint,  is  unique  and  its  power 
comes  through  here  in  spite  ol  the 
Wagnerian  treatment  by  the  players. 
It's  worth  the  whole  disc  to  hear  it.  The 
Haydn  on  the  reverse  is  routine  and 
mechanical. 
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Mozart:  Quartets,  K.  80,  155,  156,  157. 

Barchet  Quartet.  Vox  PL  8510. 
Mozart:    Early  Symphonies.  (Numbers 
1-25).  Netherlands  Philh.,  Ackermann. 
Six  LPs  (numbers  not  in  order).  Con- 
cert   Hall   1165/6,   1177/8,  1193/4. 

rins  wealth  of  music  is  an  interesting 
reflection,  indirectly,  of  the  period 
referred  to  above,  between  Mozart  and 
liath:  for  it  was  the  work  of  that  period, 
of  course,  that  first  influenced  young 
Mozarl  himself. 

The  first  quartet,  K.  80,  was  composed 
when  Mozart  was  fourteen,  in  an  odd 
moment  of  leisure  during  one  of  his 
child-virtuoso  trips  to  Italy:  the  other 
three  are  from  two  years  later,  k.  80 
is,  surprisingly  enough,  rather  ama- 
teurish even  if  we  allow  for  the  fact  that 
the  string  epiartet  was  a  new  conception 
at  the  time.  Its  Italianate  turns  and 
cadences,  of  the  Pergolesi  and  Sammar- 
tini  sort,  are  oddly  un-Mozart.  But  the 
next  three  are  remarkable  improvements 
—even  with  genius,  practice  makes  per- 
fect. Already  these  are  fully  formed 
quartets,  lacking  only  in  significant 
things  to  say.  A  fine  study  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  hear  how  Mozart  "got  that 
way":  the  great  quartets  will  sound  the 
greater  for  it. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  array 
of  twenty-five  symphonies,  complete,  that 
make  up  the  superb  series  that  Concert 
Hall  has  been  issuing  periodically  for 
some  time.  The  first  of  these,  not  yet 
even  symphonies  but  nearer  the  Italian 
sinfonia  (from  opera)  ,  are  arrangements 
of  other  men's  work,  study  pieces;  the 
last  is  the  familiar  "Little  G  Minor." 
the  earliest  of  the  big  works  that  extend 
to  number  41.  Study  or  no,  you  will 
find  astonishingly  beautiful  music  in 
this  series  if  you  take  each  work  for  it- 
self without  laboring  the  comparison 
with  the  late  symphonies.  A  most  sym- 
pathetic and  musical  performance  makes 
the  difference  between  a  mere  historical 
treatise  and  living  music. 

Poulenc:  Sextette.  Hindemith:  Quintet 
(Kleine  Kammermusik,  op.  24,  2).  Fine 
Arts  Wind  Players,  Leona  Lurie.  pi. 
Capitol  P8258. 

A nice  pairing  of  two  well-matched 
pieces  for  winds:  the  Poulenc  an 
amusing  but  somewhat  erratic  example 
ol  thai  composer's  nose-thumbing  anti- 
Romanticism  with  moments  of  plain 
banality  as  well  as  many  of  real  expres- 
sion under  the  snazzy  surface:  the  early 
Hindemith  (1!>22),  from  the  composer's 
own  most  snazzy  period,  concise  and 
utterly  sure,  full  of  melody  both  hu- 
morous and  serious,  in  spite  of  the  acid 
dissonance.  Sharply  etched  playing,  a 
on  the  rigid  side  but  admirably  pre- 
.  with  dry,  close-up  acoustics. 
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rirgil  Thomson:  Foui  Saints  in  Three 
Lets.  Solos.  « In  »i  us,  orch.  conducted  by 
Fhomson.   RCA  Vic  tor  LCT  1139. 

A  ki  tssi  i  "must,"  from  the  78-rpm 
1.  recording  ol  ;i  few  years  back. 
Inn   isn't  anything  like  the  peculiar 

it  <>i I     I  lionison  ( . <  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 <    Si  pel 

tic  combination;  for  the  gibbering, 
hjwthmic,  ultra-suggestive  Stein  texts  are 
stonishingl)  suited  to  musi('s  peculiarly 
bnetitive  expression.  Set  to  the  dis- 
ritningly  simple  Thomson  music,  they 
take  .i  sense  ih.it  escapes  the  mere  eye 
■the)  are  words  to  be  heard,  not  read, 
rhe  all-Negro  cist,  man)  from  the  ori<^- 
lial  [934  performance,  is  equally  .i 
natural."  But  don't  try  to  listen  to  tin's 
>ackground  music!  It  demands  (and 
ewards)  your  most  direct  attention. 
Lecording  good,  lor  its  pre-LP  character. 

irias  Sung  and  Acted.  Alhancsc,  Hjocr- 
ing,  Merrill.  Warren;  Deborah  Kerr, 
oseph  Cotten,  Dennis  King.  RCA 
icior  Orch..  Cellini.  RCA  Vi<  tor  LM 
801. 

~\  CA  Victor  has  done  considerable 
\  experimenting  la tel)  in  the  search 
>r  new  ways  to  cut  the  old  operatic 
ties.  This  idea  has  interesting  side- 
llec  is  not  intended  by  the  company, 
d  guess.  The  plan  is  to  have  each  aria 
from  familiar  operatic  literature) 
acted"— that  is,  read— by  a  well  known 
tage  actor,  then  sung  by  a  similarly 
nown  opera  singer.  The  intention  is 
b  get  over  the  sense  ol  the  words 
hich.  the  company  feels,  are  too  often 
:>st. 

The  results  are  curious.  One  discovers 
mmediatelv  that  opera,  as  we  have  al- 
ways suspected,  it  is  a  very  delicate  souffle 
ndeed,  and  an  opera  libretto  is  as 
tighly  specialized  as  any  script  for  a 
lit  musical.  The  stuff  just  doesn't 
read"  at  all;  it  was  meant  to  be  sung. 

The  well-meaning  attempts  to  do 
poken  justice  to  these  opera  texts 
lerely  emphasize  their  preposterous- 
tess— as  literature  or  poetry.  I  can't 
maginc  anvbodv  except  the  inveterate 
oap-opera  addict  taking  them  seriously, 
s  here  recited.  But  don't  be  fooled  by 
his;  in  their  proper  sung  form,  these 
ante  sentiments  go  over  beautifully. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  strange  power 
>t  the  long  drawn-out  and  subtle  ex- 
ression  ih.u  is  opd  .it  ic  music  .  <  )ne 
annot  say  these  things  in  so  many 
morels— at  least  not  in  these  words,  so 
hort.  But  one  can  sing  them  at  length 
|nd  build  an  emotional  force  that 
•  ould  take  whole  scenes  to  do  with  mere 
morels  minus  music. 

The  performances  are  musically  ade- 
quate but  routine  on  this  record.  The 
ictors  studiously  apply  modern  stage- 
lyle  recitation   to  material  manifestly 


ol  period  interest  and  wholly  unsuited 
to  it.  Thus  even  the  excerpt  from  "La 
Dame  aux  Camelias"  ("Camille"),  an 
original  stage  play  from  which  "La 
Traviata"  is  adapted,  fails  to  come  oil: 
the  delicate  Romantic  atmosphere  is 
not  set.  the  spoken  mood  is  false.  There 
is  no  medium  thai  requires  a  more 
exacting  sense  ol  style  than  the  stage— 
opera  or  play. 

Bach:  St.  Matthew  Passion.  Soloists. 
Toronto  Mendelssohn  Choir,  Sii  E. 
Mac  Millan.  RC  \  Vic  tor  Bluebird  LBC 
(.101  (3). 

Tins  Canadian  Bach  combines  a  cer- 
tain British  feeling  lor  the  beauties 
ol  choral  singing  with  a  quite  conserva- 
tive and  traditional  approach  to  the 
music  which  purists  may  not  entirely 
like. 

Large  <  hoi  us,  l  uge  orchestra,  one  ol 
those  tricked  tip  pianos  in  (dace  ol  the 
harpsichord.  But  the  treatment  is 
wholly  musical,  never  harsh  or  in- 
different or  brassy,  and  though  the 
evangelist  is  over-dramatic  and  the 
chorus  "bounces"  its  last  passages,  there 
aie  many  lovely  moments  and  a 
refreshing  absence  of  conductorial 
"stunts."  Lois  Marshall,  the  soprano,  is 
particularly  fine.  At  the  lower  Blue- 
bird price,  a  good  buy. 

Amir  Schnabel:  Piano  Concerto  (1901). 

Helen  Schnabel;  Vienna  Philharmonia, 
V.  Ch.  Adler.  SPA-55. 

Kreisler:  Quartet  in  E  Mi.  Paganini: 
Quartet  in  E.  Stuyvesant  Quartet. 
Philharmonia  PH  107. 

t  n  earlier  times  composers  were  au- 
J_  tomatically  performers  and  vice  versa. 
It  was  not  until  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  that  the  performer  who  couldn't 
compose  became  standard.  Here  are 
some  interesting  items  for  the  curious- 
minded. 

It's  a  shame  that  SPA  didn't  give  us 
some  of  Schnabel's  later  and  dissonant 
work  while  they  were  at  it.  This  youth- 
ful concerto  is  a  neo-Romantic  mon- 
strosity that  need  not  have  been  re- 
vived. 

Both  Kreisler  and  Paganini  had  su- 
perb musical  ears,  ample  sense  of  har- 
mony  and  melody;  what  they  lacked 
was  enough  experience  in  the  craft  of 
composition  on  a  large  scale.  The  de- 
mands of  performing,  in  both  men, 
made  composition  a  hopelessly  lop 
sided  aflair. 

A  nice  record  to  have  even  so,  since 
the  familiar  styles  ol  both  men,  the 
saccharine  harmonies  of  Kreisler.  and 
the  brilliant  and  good-humored  shallow- 
ness ol  Paganini,  come  through.  The 
Quartets,  of  course,  are  terrible  is 
such.   Interesting  just  the  same. 


Zenith  brings  HIGH  FIDELITY 
down  to  earth 

right  in  your  room,  for  just  $149.95  * 

Let  your  dealer  demonstrate  die  amazing 
new  Custom  Super-phonic-  with  Cobra-Matic® 
Record  Changer  and  the  two  Zenith  ex- 
clusives  that  take  the  chance  out  of  High 
Fidelity  .  .  .  Zenith's  fully  variable  speed 
regulator  and  Stroboscope  speedometer. 
In  Mahogany,  $1  19.95*  Blonde,  $159.95* 
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SUPER-PHONIC 

High  Fidelity  Phonograph 

*Manafattnrer's  suggested  retail  prices. 
Slightly  hit/her  in  Far  West  and  .South. 

Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  Chicago  39,  111.  C0PR. 


high  fidelity 

is  not  expensive 


at  ALLIED 


SEND  FOR  THIS 
1955  HI-FI 

BUYING  GUIDE 


J  With  the  help  of  this 
complete  Catalog  and  the  advice  of  our 
audio  experts,  you'll  find  it  easy  and 
inexpensive  to  select  the  home  music 
system  that  custom-fits  your  own  lis- 
tening tastes.  We  carry  the  world's 
largest  stocks  of  complete  music  sys- 
tems as  well  as  all  hi-fi  components: 
amplifiers,  reproducers,  FM  and  AM 
tuners,  phono  changers,  recorders  and 
accessories.  Yes,  it's  easy  to  select  your 
High  Fidelity  system  at  allied — we 
give  you  expert  help — and  savings  are 
substantial.  Write  today  for  our  free 
1955  High  Fidelity  Catalog. 

ALLIED  RADIO 

100  N.  Western  Ave.,  Dept.  66-J-4 
Chicago  80,  Illinois 

LEADING  HI-FI  SPECIALISTS 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


ITER  J.  BLACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  FREE 


Plato  - Aristotle 


FIVE  GREAT  DIALOGUES 

NOTHING  short  of  amazing  is  the  way  these 
classics  —  written  two  thousand  years  ago  — 
hit  so  many  nails  squarely  on  the  head  today!  Here, 
in  the  dearest  reasoning  in  all  literature,  two  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  all  time  tell  us  how  to  live  in- 
telligently happy  lives,  whether  we  possess  worldly 
wealth  or  only  the  riches  that  lie  hidden  in  our 
hearts  and  minds.  Little  escaped  the  reflections  and 
discussions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  They  were 
mighty  pioneers  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  their 
ideas  are  astonishingly  timely  now. 


ON  MAN  IN  THE  UNIVERSE 

PLATO  is  presented  in  the  famous  Jowett  trans- 
lation, and  contains  the  five  great  dialogues  — 
Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo,  Symposium,  and  the  Repub- 
lic. ARISTOTLE  includes  the  five  celebrated  essays 
—  Metaphysics,  Parts  of  Animals,  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  Politics,  and  Poetics.  These  splendid  De  Luxe 
Classics  Club  Editions  have  been  brilliantly  edited 
and  annotated  by  Louise  Ropes  Loomis,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Wells  College.  Both  books  will  be  cor- 
nerstones of  your  library.  And  both  are  yours  free, 
as  membership  gifts  from  The  Classics  Club! 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  These  Two  Books  Free 


Walter  J.  Black.  President  NA 

THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 

Koilyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

P  ii-.-  enroll  me  as  :i  Trial  Member  ami  send  me. 

KICK E,    the   beautiful   2-volu        De   Luxe  Classics 

f'luh  Editions  of  PLATO  ami  ARISTOTLE,  together 
with  the  current  selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  lake  any  specific  number  of 
1  '.ok-  ami  I  am  to  receive  an  advance  description  of 

ture  selections.  Also,  I  may  reject  any  volume  he- 
fore  or  after  I  receive  it.  ami  I  may  cancel  my  meni- 

I 

•  r  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send  you 
s!>  pins  a  few  cents  mailing  charges.  (Books 

■ 


i  Please  Print  Plainly) 


YyiLL  YOU  ADD  these  two  volumes 
to  your  library — as  membership  gifts 
from  The  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited 
to  join  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  approval 
beautiful  editions  of  the  world's  greatest 
masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
distinguished  literary  authorities,  were 
chosen  because  they  offer  the  greatest  en- 
joyment and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time" 
men  and  women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"  ? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it 
can  rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel. 
Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly 
great  books  have  become  "classics"?  First, 
because  they  are  so  readable.  They  would 
not  have  lived  unless  they  were  read ;  they 
would  not  have  been  read  unless  they  were 
interesting.  To  be  interesting  they  had  to 
be  easy  to  understand.   And  those  are  the 


ii  1 

o  II 


very  qualities  which  characterize  these  s  p 
tions:  readability,  interest,  simplicity 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
hook  clubs.  1.  II  distributes  to  its  membVr 
world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mei 
are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  numb 
hooks.  3.  Its  volumes  (which  are  being  use 
day  in  many  leading  colleges  and  unive 
arc  luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions — hound 
tine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $5  and  $1 
Ings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops,  are 
stamped  in  genuine  gold,  which  will  ret 
original  lustn — hooks  you  and  your  child: 
read  and  cherish  for  many  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Im  itation  to  \v 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membei 
With  your  first  hook  will  he  sent  an  advdnc 
tice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject 
hook  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take 
s pei  i tic  number  of  hooks — only  the  ones 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership 
You  may  oancel  membership  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper,  1 
ing,  binding  costs  are  rising.  This  low  price 
your  FREE  copies  of  PLATO  iiml  ARISTC 
■ — cannot  ■  be  assured  unless  you  res 
promptly.  I 
THE  CLASSICS  t  l.rr..  Itoslyn,  L.  I.,  New 


Trains  talk,  too ! 


You're  cruising  along  in  your  car  when  you 
hear  that  Diesel  give  two  long  blasts,  a  short 
one,  a  long  one.  Better  be  careful,  because 
that  means  "Grade  crossing  ahead"  and  you 
might  be  going  to  cross  it! 

This  is  just  one  of  the  messages  trains  send. 
And  you  can  be  in  on  this  "train  talk"—  know 
what  they're  saying,  know  how  to  interpret 
hand,  flag,  lamp  and  automatic  block  signals 
.  .  .  for  your  enjoyment  and  protection. 

All  these  and  more  are  revealed  in  World 

Aforld  Book 


Book's  intriguing  new  16-page  article  on 
"Railroad."  You'll  find  a  picture-story  show- 
ing how  one  man  controls  400  miles  of  track. 
You'll  see  types  of  freight  and  passenger  trains, 
"beds  on  wheels,"  a  list  of  railroading  "firsts." 

You'll  enjoy  it  —  you'll  learn  from  it.  For  this 
"Railroad"  article  is  typical  of  the  way  World 
Book  presents  its  subjects  —  it's  interesting, 
informative,  authoritative.  One  of  many  rea- 
sons why,  year  after  year,  more  people  buy 
World  Book  than  any  other  encyclopedia. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field  Enterprises,  Inc..  Educational  Division,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  Illinois 
Also  publishers  oj  Childcrajt,  America's  Famous  Child  Development  Plan 


Grace  'Santas"  arc  especially  designed  for  tropical  cruising  .  . 
,.//  r««»/M.s  miisidc.  >;,<  h  with  private  bath  .  .  .  light,  airy  dining  rooms 
outdoor  tiled  swimming  pools.  Ticelve  Day  Caribbean  Cruises  from 

\cu  Yorl,  even  Frida)  via  "Santa  Rosa"  and  "Santa  Paula." 
{{so  It>-1H  Da)  Caribbean  Cruises  every  Friday  from  New  York 
on  modem  cargo-pa ssengei  "Santas."  See  your  Travel  Agent  or 
Grace  Line.  W  Hanover  Sq.,  New  York.  v 

Invite  and  (hi.-  -  *  in  all  Principal  Cities  ^te^ 
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OCTOBER  1954 
FIFTY  CENTS 
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THE  GREAT  WALL  STREET  CRASH 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith 

LONDON  IN  DECEMBER 
Martin  Flavin 

THE  LADIES  OF  THE  HOUSE,  a  Story 
Frank  O'Connor 

JAMES  T.  FARRELL:  MORALIST 

jf    /.  '  '><      «>*,       •  1, 

C.  Hartley  Grattan 

MISSOURI'S  ONE-FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 
Carol  Lynn  Gilmer 


mi  tan  lie 


\our  heart  and  your  spirits  lighten  the  moment 
you  cross  a  French  Line  gangplank— whether  you're 
to  cruise  the  Caribbean  or  sail  for  Europe. 

For.  almost  instantly,  your  mood  is  caught  up 
and  carried  along  with  the  vivacious,  fun-loving 
spirit  of  the  French.  Your  cares  and  tensions  dis- 
solve in  the  whispering  waves  of  your  trip. 

\  on  can  anticipate  other  pleasant  bonuses  on 
France- Atloat.  Fach  meal  is  an  adventure  in  world- 
fanied  French  cuisine.  You'll  enjoy  gay  entertain- 
ment, pre-release  movies,  deck  sports  or  deck-dozing 
relaxation.  Fach  hour  i-  an  enchanted  holiday. 
Consult  your  Authorized  French  Line  Travel  Agent 
or  French  Line.  Old  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  2d.  X.  Y. 
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Nex, 


to  being  there  in  person,  there's  nothing" 
quite  so  warm  and  satisfying  as  a  voice-visit 
by  telephone.  Long  Distance  service  is  quick,  friendly 
and  courteous.  And  rates  are  surprisingly  low, 
especially  after  six  o'clock  every  night  and  all  day 
Sunday.  Somewhere  today  there  is  someone 
who  would  like  to  hear  your  voice. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Long  Distance  Rates  Are  Low 

Here  are  some  examples: 

New  York  to  Philadelphia.  .  404 

Cleveland  to  Baltimore   754 

Atlanta  to  Indianapolis  ....  854 

Chicago  to  Dallas  $1.20 

Los  Angeles  to  Boston  $2.00 

These  are  the  Station-to-Station  rates  for  the  first 
3  minutes,  after  6  o'clock  every  night  and  all  day 
Sunday.  They  do  not  include  the  federal  excise  tax. 


When  you  call,  remember  to  Call  by  Number.  It's  faster. 
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TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT* 


if  you  wish  to  obtain  -  WITHOUT  CHARGE  -  all  six 

volumes  of  Churchill's  The  Second  World  War 

by  joining  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  now  and  buying 
as  few  as  six  books  during  the  next  twelve  months 


©  Knrsh, 
Ottawa 


l6L      ;^nd  fftj 
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RETAIL  PRICE  IF  BOUGHT  SEPARATELY 


$36 


NOTE  TO  PRESENT  MEMBERS:  If  you  would  like  to  obta'n 
these   six    volumes   under   the   Club's    regular  Book 
Dividend  system,  write  for  information  as  to  how  tin 
can  be  arranged. 


*To  date  close  to  100,000  men  and 
women  have  enrolled  in  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  as  a  result  of  this  ex- 
traordinary Trial  Membership  offer.  If 
the  demand  continues,  the  remaining 
copies  of  the  present  edition  will  soon  be 
exhausted.  Another  edition  is  unlikely— 
at  least  in  1954— since  it  will  take  an  ex- 
tended period  to  print  and  bind  such  an 
expensive  set.  Consequently,  to  those 
who  are  interested,  we  suggest  that  im- 
mediate action  is  advisable.  If  the  pres- 
ent edition  is  exhausted  before  your  order 
is  received,  you  will  be  notified  and  may 
then  cancel  your  membership,  if  you 
wish,  without  any  obligation. 

•      •  • 

FOR  THE  REST  OF  YOUR  LIFE  these  SIX 

books  will  be  a  possession  you  will  be 
proud  to  have  acquired  as  a  memento  of 
your  own  part,  however  humble,  in  this 
great  epoch  of  human  history.  The  com- 
plete set  is  offered  in  this  Trial  Member- 
ship to  demonstrate  three  things  about 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  important 
to  every  book-reading  family. 
+  FIRST:  that  as  a  member  of  the  Club 
you  are  kept  from  missing  the  important 
books  you  want  to  read.  For  example,  all 
six  of  these  Churchill  books  were  regular 
Club  Selections. 

ic  SECOND:  that  you  get  such  books  from 
the  Club  at  a  considerable  saving.  For 
example,  the  regular  retail  price  of  each 
of  these  Churchill  volumes  is  $6.00:  the 
price  to  Club  members  is  only  $4.00.  Last 
year,  on  the  average,  the  price  paid  by 
Club  members  for  Selections  was  27r,b 
less  than  the  retail  price. 
*  THIRD:  that,  on  top  of  this,  each  month 
you  share  in  approximately  $1,000,000 
worth  of  books  distributed  free  to  mem- 


bers as  Book-Dividends.  These  six 
Churchill  volumes  may  be  considered 
"advanced"  Book-Dividends,  earned  by 
the  purchase  of  the  six  books  you  en- 
gage to  buy  later. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THIS  OFFER 

★  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  AS  FEW  AS  SIX 
BOOKS  within  your  first  year  of  member- 
ship from  among  the  Club  Selections  and 
Alternates.  During  the  year  at  least  100 
good  books  will  be  made  available  to 
you,  from  which  you  may  choose.  You 
receive  a  careful  advance  description  of 
each  Selection  and  if  you  think  it  is  a 
book  you  would  not  enjoy,  you  send 
back  a  form  (always  provided)  specify- 
ing some  other  book  you  may  want.  Or 
you  may  say,  "Send  me  nothing." 

if  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  ALL  SIX  VOLUMES  OF 
THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR  AT  ONCE.  They 

will  be  sent  with  the  first  book  you  order 
from  the  Club.  For  a  list  of  good  books 
from  which  you  can  choose  your  first 
selection,  please  see  coupon  below. 

•k  AFTER  BUYING  SIX  BOOKS -and  as  long 

as  you  remain  a  member— you  will  re- 
ceive a  Book-Dividend  with  every  sec- 
ond book  you  buy— a  beautiful  or  useful 
library  volume.  This  member  profit- 
sharing  is  similar  to  what  happens  in 
any  consumer  co-operative.  A  fixed  per- 
centage of  what  each  member  pays  is 
set  aside  in  a  special  fund.  This  is  finally 
invested  in  enormous  editions  of  other 
books,  each  of  which  is  a  Book-Dividend 
sent  free  to  members. 

*  YOU   MAY  CANCEL  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP 

any  time  after  buying  six  books.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Club  is  for  no  fixed  period, 
continuing  until  notice  of  cancellation  is 
received  from  the  member. 


BEGIN  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  ANY  OF  THE  BOOKS  LISTED  HERE 


AS  MY  FIRST  PURCHASE  PLEASE  SEND  ME 

□  THE  FALL  OF  A  TITAN 

by  Ipor  (Jouzenkn 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.95 

□  MARY  ANNE 

by  Daphne  du  Mauricr  $3. .70 

□  THE  MIND  ALIVE 

by  Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreet  $3.7.r> 

O  A   TIME   TO   LOVE   AND   A   TIME  TO 

DIE  by  Erich  Maria  Remarque  S3. 95 

□  SEVEN   YEARS   IN  TIBET 

by  Helnrieli  TIarrer 

Price  (to  members  only)  $.1.9.7 

□  THE  CONQUEST  OF  EVEREST 

by  Sir  John  Hunt 
Price  (to  members  only)  $',.95 


□  FIRE  IN  THE  ASHES 

by  Theodore  H.  W'blie 
Price  (to  member*  only)  $3,95 

□  A  STILLNESS  AT  APPOMATTOX 

by  Bruce  Cat  I  on 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.95 

n  THE  SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

by  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.9.7 

THE  HIGH  AND  THE  MIGHTY 

by  Krnesl  K.  Cann  $3.50 


THE  CAINE  MUTINY 

by  Her 


Kin  Wouk  $3.95 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CtUB,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  ;i  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club.t  I  am  to  receive  The  Second  World  War  by 
Winston  Churchill,  in  six  volumes,  immediately,  with  the 
purchase  of  my  first  selection,  indicated  at  left.  I  agree  to 
purchase  at  least  six  monthly  Selections— or  AltcRnates- 
during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  After  my  sixth  pur- 
chase, with  everv  second  book  I  buy-from  among  the 
Club  Selections  and  Alternates-I  am  to  receive  the  cur- 
rent Book-Dividendt  then  being  distributed.  I  have  the 
right  to  cancel  mv  membership  any  time  after  buying  six 
selections  from  the  Club.  After  my  first  year  as  a  member, 
I  need  buy  only  four  such  books  in  any  twelve-month 
period  to  maintain  membership.  The  price  to  be  charged 
for  each  book  will  never  be  more  than  the  publisher's 
price,  and  frequently  less.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to 
cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.) 


Name. 


Print  Plainly) 


A  ililrc.' 


City. 


.State. 


Book  prices  are  sIlKhlly  hlk'her  In  Canada,  but  (lie  Club 
ships  to  Canadian  members,  wilhout  any  extra  charge 
for  duty,  through  Book-of-the  Month  Club  (Canada),  Ltd. 


1  Trade-Mark  Ken.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


LETTERS 


Company  A"  has  been  a  leader  in 
t>  field  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
*pcciali/int;  in  packaged  food  pred- 
icts, tins  company  should  continue  to 
*rm\  as  our  population  increases.  0\er 
he  years  it  has  an  excellent  record  or 
rarninqs  .  .  .  has  paid  dividends  each 
••car  since  1899.  Current  sales,  general 
msiness  outlook,  and  intelligent  man- 
igcment  all  point  toward  continued 
.uccess.  Shares  of  stock  now  selling 
tround  $40  return  5rf  on  your  money. 

lompany  "B",  on  the  other  hand, 
itands  second  in  a  comparatively  new 
ield,  has  borrowed  heavily,  and  pur- 
ues  a  conservative  dividend  policy  in 
>rder  to  finance  long-range  expansion. 
The  stock  sells  for  around  $75  a  share 
ind  onlv  yields  about  2r'f  on  your 
noney.  But  current  sales  and  earnings 
re  excellent,  future  prospects  for 
growth  look  good,  and  could  mean  a 
gradual  increase  in  both  price  and  divi- 
lends  over  the  years  ahead. 

Vhich  stock  should  you  buy?  Well, 

he  only  correct  answer  depends  on 
Depends  on  your  investment  ob- 
ectives,  what  you  want  most  in  a 
tock. 

vnd  that's  just  why  we  presented  this 
•roblem — to  drive  home  the  fact  that 
•battier  you  buy,  whether  it's  a  high- 

rade  investment  security  like  "A",  or 
better  than  average  speculation  like 

B",  the  correct  decision  depends  on 

our  own  situation. 

lut  if  you'll  tell  us  something  about 
lat  situation,  our  Research  Depart- 
ltnt  will  be  happy  to  comment  on  the 
oeks  you  own — or  prepare  an  invest- 
icnt  program  suited  to  your  needs, 
jnds,  and  objectives. 

here's  no  charge,  of  course,  whether 
)u're   a   customer   or   not.  Simply 

Department  SW-Hl 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner&Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  IOC  Cities 


Old  Faithful- 


ID  the  Editors: 

I  have  read  with  a  formidable  in- 
i crest  your  article  on  "  The  Plane 
1  hat  Won't  Wear  Out"  by  Messrs. 
Waldo  and  Guth  [August].  For  just 
under  a  year  I  served  with  the  only 
transport  squadron  stationed  in  Ko- 
rea— a  squadron  naturally  equipped 
with  the  faithful  "gooney  bird."  Our 
C-47  aircraft  were  required  to  do 
everything  except  dig  ditches,  which, 
incidentally,  they  sometimes  did, 
and  Hy  inverted,  which  they  some- 
times tried  to  do.  They  carried  any- 
thing and  everything,  from  five 
thousand  pounds  of  fish  to  twenty 
litter  patients,  and  they  landed  any- 
where, even  on  beaches  and  short 
(under  2,000  feet)  strips  well  behind 
the  Communist  lines. 

Nowhere  in  Korea,  however,  was 
the  CM 7  used  as  it  was  by  Greek 
pilots  dining  the  Avar  with  Commu- 
nism in  Greece.  Members  of  the  13th 
Royal  Hellenic  Flight,  Royal  Hel- 
lenic Air  Force,  w  ho  served  with  my 
unit  in  Korea,  related  with  pride 
the  feats  of  their  C-47  type  air- 
planes which,  fitted  out  with  bomb 
lacks  and  machine  guns,  were  used 
as  lighter-bombers,  and,  judging 
from  the  outcome  of  that  conflict, 
used  effectively. 

Perhaps  with  jet  pods  replacing 

the  present   reciprocating  engines, 

the  DC-3  is  really  the  plane  of  the 

future!  r-  TT  c 

Gustave  H.  Shi  bi  rt 

1st  Lt.  USAF 

Bedford,  Mass. 


Collector  Delaney- 


'Invest  — for  the  better 


Mil 

mm 


To  the  Editors: 

1  came  at  toss  an  old  issue  of  your 
magazine,  June  105.'},  and  an  inter- 
esting article  by  John  Strohmeyer 
ii  led  "The  Case  of  Tax  Collector 
Delaney."    In    the   year    that  has 
lapsed,    what    has    happened  to 

I  >(  laney?  T)  T 

Bi  rnard  I.  Gardner 

Park  Forest,  111. 


To  the  Editors: 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Gardner  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  time  the  Harper's  piece  ap- 
peared, Delaney  was  waiting  to  go 
on  re-trial.  However,  late  that 
month,  the  former  collector  and  his 
attorney,  G.  Keefe  Hurley,  made  a 
surprise  appearance  in  the  Boston 
Federal  District  Court  to  plead 
guilty.  Hurley  said  in  court  that  the 
"wide  advertising  of  'The  Case  of 
Tax  Collector  Delaney'  in  Harper's" 
promised  no  let-up  in  what  he  called 
unfavorable  publicity  against  his 
client. 

Delaney  was  sentenced  by  Federal 
Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanski  Jr.  to  a 
year  and  a  day  and  fined  $5,000.  He 
was  committed  to  the  Federal  Cor- 
rectional Institution  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  and  after  two  of  his  pleas  for 
parole  were  denied,  Delaney  was  re- 
leased on  April  25,  1954,  after  serv- 
ing eight  months  of  his  sentence. 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Delaney 
is  doing  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever, one  condition  of  his  sentence 
was  that  he  is  forever  barred  from 
holding  federal  office  again. 

John  Strohmeyer 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Enjoying  Math 


To  the  Editors: 

"Math's  a  Pleasure"  [August]  was 
a  pleasure  to  read  as  a  real  contribu- 
tion toward  clearer  understanding 
of  a  proper  attitude  toward  mathe- 
matics. However,  Professor  Salva- 
dori,  in  speaking  as  one  whose  j:>ro- 
fession  primarily  uses  rather  than 
creates  mathematics,  fails  to  clarify 
matters  on  two  counts. 

Depending  on  his  definition  of 
"practical,"  the  statement,  "It  is 
worth  noting  that  almost  nothing 
new  in  mathematics  was  deduced 
until  there  was  practical  use  for  it," 
is  not  subscribed  to  by  mathemati- 
cians. 

Professor  E.  T.  Bell  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  in 


Quiz  yourself  on  HISTORY  and  WORLD  AFFAIRS: 


Could  you  give  an 
opinion  tonight  on 

.  .  .  What  the  U.  S.  still  can  do  to  end  the  chaos  in  South-East  Asia? 

—  sec  page  323  of  "The  Struggle  for  Indo-China" 
...Why  Stalin  in  1938  wilfully  purged  his  own  supporters  and 
crippled  the  Soviet  Army? 

—  sec  page  178  of  "From  Lenin  to  Malcnkov" 

.  .  .  What  made  the  German  General  Staff,  under  Hitler,  start  a  war 
they  could  not  win? 

—  sec  page  355  of  "History  of  the  German  General  Staff'' 

.  .  .  Whether  the  Kremlin  wished  for  Roosevelt's  reelection  in  1936? 

—  sec  page  685  of  "The  Secret  Diary  of  Harold  Ickcs" 
.  .  .  Why  the  Arab  world  is  apathetic  toward  the  Communist  danger 
in  the  Middle  East?  -see  page  369  of  "The  Arab  World" 


TAKE  ANY  3  BOOKS 

of  HISTORY  and  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

FOR  ONLY    ^^^J    5  0  n">mk"Mp 


with 

membership 


IN  these  troubled  times,  the  conversation  turns 
more  and  more  often  to  world  affairs.  When  you 
express  your  own  opinions,  you  want  to  be  sure 
you  are  well  armed  with  facts. 

That  is  why  hooks  like  these  are  so  fascinating  to 
read!  They  give  you  the  facts  that  help  you  to 
understand  and  interpret  world  events. 

Now  you  may  choose  ANY  TIIRKE  of  these 
distinguished  volumes  for  a  total  of  ONLY  S4.50, 
with  membership  in  the  History  Hook  Club!  This 
amazing  offer  is  made  to  demonstrate  how  much 
you  will  enjoy  the  rich  variety  of  important  new 
books  which  members  may  select  at  cash  savings 
through  the  ( 'bib. 

As  a  member,  you  take  only  the  books  you  want, 
and  save  real  money  on  them.  (Last  year,  members 
saved  an  average  of  S.'i.2S  on  each  selection,  includ- 
ing value  of  bonus  books!) 

Every  selection  is  described  to  you  in  advance, 
by  a  distinguished  Editorial  Board.  If  you  do  not 
want  the  book  at  the  special  Member's  Price,  you 
merely  return  a  printed  form  and  the  book  will  not 
be  sent. 

You  may  accept  as  few  as  four  books  a  year,  and 
resign  any  time  after  accepting  four  such  books. 
Your  receive  a  valuable  FREE  Bonus  Book  each  time 
you  purchase  four  selections.  And,  in  addition  to 
current  selections,  many  other  important  books 
are  always  available  to  you  at  special  money- 
saving  prices! 

Join    now    and    choose  AXY 
THREE  of  the  books  pictured 
here    for    ONLY  S4.50. 
Total    value    up  to 
si' l.lio!  Mail  cou- 
pon now. 


Values  up 

to  $2102 


00 


5 


WHICH  3  DO  YOU  WANT  FOR  ONLY  $4.50  WITH  MEMBERSHIP? 

MAIL  ENTIRE  COUPON  TO: 

The  History  Book  Club,  Inc.,  Dept.H-in.  251  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDO  CHINA  By  Ellen  Hammer. 
As  immediate  as  tomorrow's  front  page!  Reveals 
the  structure,  the  unusual  history  and  struggles 
of  the  Indo-China  states— and  discusses  the  pos- 
sible conclusions  and  alternatives  to  "the  war 
that  few  people  want."  List  price:  $5.00. 

THE  SECRET  DIARY  OF  HAROLD  L.  ICKES.  Frank, 
violent,  behind-the-scenes  record  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  Crowded  with  unretouched 
word-portraits— ranging  from  Hopkins  and  Wal- 
lace to  Huey  Long  and  General  MacArthur!  752 
pages.  List  price:  $6.00. 

DUAL  SELECTION:  Counts  as  One  Book 
U.  S.  GRANT  AND  THE  AMERICAN  MILITARY  TRA- 
DITION By  Bruce  Cation.  The  author  of  A  Still- 
ness at  Appomatox  tells  the  story  of  Grant's  rise 
from  ne'er-do-well  Army  misfit  to  victorious  gen- 
eral, and  his  tragic  failure  as  President.  List 
price:  $3.00. 

AND 

THE  FREMANTLE  DIARY  Edited  by  Walter  Lord. 
Re-discovered  journal  of  a  young  English  officer 
attached  to  the  Confederate  Army.  Here's  a  new. 
exciting  look  at  the  history,  romance  and  drama 
of  the  Civil  War.  List  price:  $4.00. 
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FROM  LENIN  TO  MALENKOV:   The  History  of  World 

Communism  By  Hugh  Seton-Watson .  A  masterful 
history  of  Communist  power.  And  of  the  ruthless 
men  and  women  who  conceived  it,  built  it— and 
control  it  now.  List  price:  $6.00. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  GENERAL  STAFF  By 
Walter  Goerlitz.  Here  at  last  is  the  history  of 
the  most  feared  and  respected  military  geniuses 
of  all  time— their  personalities,  triumphs  and 
fatal  miscalculations,  from  Clausewitz  to  Erwin 
Rommel!  31  photographs.  List  price:  $7.50. 

A  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  By  Lucien  Romicr.  No  book- 
shelf is  complete  without  a  good  history  of 
France.  Here's  the  best  new  book  on  the  subject 
—  an  exciting  panorama  of  Kings.  Emperors, 
poets,  clerics,  courtesans,  revolutionaries  and 
statesmen.  Maps  and  pictures.  Lis(  price:  $6.50. 
THE  JOURNALS  OF  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  Edited  by 
Bernard  dc  Voto.  One  of  the  most  unusual  ad- 
venture documents  ever  written.  Breathtaking 
personal  account  of  hardships,  savage  Sioux,  and 
the  thrilling  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage. 
Many  picture  maps.  List  price:  $6.50. 
fn  THE  ARAB  WORLD:  Past,  Present  and  Future  By  Nejla 
—  Izzedin.  Unusual  "inside  picture"  of  today's 
seething  Arab  world,  struggling  to  recover  its 
lost  unity.  Packed  with  fascinating  information. 
Illustrated.  List  price:  $6.50. 
Send  me  at  once  the  THREE  titles  I  have  checked  above,  two  as  my  enrollment  gifts  and  one  as 
my  first  selection,  and  bill  me  ONLY  S4.50,  plus  a  few  cents  for  postage  and  packing.  Forthcoming 
selections  will  be  described  to  me  in  advance,  and  I  may  decline  any  book  simply  by  returning  a 
printed  form.  You  will  send  me  a  valuable  FREE  Bonus  Book  each  time  I  purchase  four  additional 
selections  or  alternates.  My  only  obligation  is  to  accept  four  selections  or  alternates  in  the  first  year 
I  am  a  member,  and  I  may  resign  at  any  time  after  accepting  four  such  books.  Guarantee:  //  not 
completely  satisfied,  I  may  return  my  first  shipment  within  7  days  and  membership  will  be  cancelled. 
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I  PLEASE  I'ltlNT) 


Address_ 
City  
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LETTERS 


■  uions  are  inimci 

.1 1  H  .1 1    1 1  U  <  H  le  v    ill  \  I  1 

sini|)l\  as  intellec  tual 

\    ill)  ideiltallv    in  latCl 

ih,  si  theoi  ii  s  sometimes 
I  :  ai  in  .il  applh  ations.  . 
1  he  second  point  ...  is  with  re- 
tard to  the  question,  "Why  can't  I 
divide  l>v  /.evo'f"  1 1  i ^  answer  seems 
to  be,  "You  can,  and  the  answer  is 
infinity."  I  hi-*  is  not  so.  The  con- 
versation with  the  teacher  should 
ha vi    l*( >n<   this  way: 

"What  do  von  mean  by  saying 
that  ten  divided  by  two  is  five?" 

I  mean  that  five  times  two  is 
ten." 

"That's  right.  Division  is  defined 
in  terms  ol  multiplication.  Now 
translate  into  multiplication  the 
problem,  ten  divided  by  zero  is  x." 

"  I  hat  must  mean  that  /ero  times 
x  is  ten." 

"And  what  value  of  x  satisfies 
this  statement?" 

"There  is  no  number  x  lor  which 
zero  times  x  is  ten.  Zero  times  any 
number  is  zero." 

"So  you  see  it  is  necessary  in 
mathematics  to  say  that  division  by 
zero  is  undefined  or  impossible."  .  .  . 

Donald  W.  Western,  Head 

Dept.  ol  Mathematics  &  Astronomy 

Franklin  &  Marshall  College 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

To  the  Editors: 

.  .  .  Dr.  Salvadori  tells  of  the  stu- 
dents who  couldn't  calculate  the  re- 
sult ol  mixing  a  quart  ol  vanilla  ice 
cream  with  two-thirds  of  a  quart  of 
chocolate.  It  happens  that  those  who 
couldn't  give  the  answer  were  right. 
Neither  can  anyone  else.  Quarts  of 
ice  cream  differ  and  when  you  stir 
them  together  strange  things  hap- 
pen, things  which  produce  unpre- 
dictable results  in  terms  of  volume. 

ii   lik<  things, 
i me  thing,  it 

I 

- '  ■    and  one  I  j  i  <   •  1 


On i  economists  and  social  scien- 
tists are  the  worst  offenders  when  it 
comes  to  solemnly  adding  dissimilar 
things  to  provide  "indices"  of  this 
or  that.  .  .  .  But  when  the  Public 
Health  Service  apes  their  methods, 
ii  is  tar  more  serious.  It  adds  de- 
cayed, missing,  and  filled  teeth  to 
give  a  wholly  meaningless  something 
tailed  a  "DFM  rate,"  and  on  the 
basis  ol  this  and  other  inane  mental 
gyrations,  puts  a  poisonous  medicine 
in  our  public  water  supplies.  .  .  . 

Mathematics  can  be  a  useful  tool, 
and  it  can  be  fun.  But,  far  more 
important,  it  has  become  necessary 
as  sell-protection.  Without  a  well- 
developed  sense  of  simple  mathe- 
matical relationships,  we  are  increas- 
ingly at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
manipulate  numbers  to  their  ad- 
vantage. .  .  . 

F.  Ii.  Exner,  M.D. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

To  the  Editors: 

Would  you  please  inlorm  Mr.  Sal- 
vadori that  math  may  be  a  pleasure, 
but  teaching  it  at  S3,600  at  a  Ver- 
mont engineering  college  would  be 
a  dismal  experience. 

That  was  a  prospect  I  faced  last 
summer  until  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
another  college  with  fewer  buildings 
and  higher  salaries. 

As  long  as  colleges  pay  mathe- 
matics teachers  a  stupid  S3, 600,  the 
resulting  mediocre  instruction  will 
continue  to  produce  the  high  "flunk- 
out  rate"  reported  in  Mario  G.  Sal- 
vador's article. 

Martin  Stewart 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sen  file  Races — 

To  the  Editors: 

In  the  otherwise  excellent  article, 
"The  Fight  for  the  Senate"  [Au- 
gust], W.  S.  White  missed  one  very 
crucial  and  not  at  all  certain  Sena- 
torial  race— that  in  California,  be- 
tween Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
and  Representative  Sam  W.  Yorty. 

Ordinarily  the  Republican  Mr. 
Kuchel  would  have  no  trouble  dis- 
posing ol  the  Democratic  Mr.  Yorty, 
but  there  is  a  great  difference  this 
ear.  Instead  of  the  old  cross-filing 
in  oui  primaries,  for  the  first  time 
1912  the  party  affiliation  of 

ich  candidate  was  printed  on  the 


ballot  beside  his  name.  ...  As  a 
result,  for  the  first  time  in  forty 
years  the  Democrats  nominated  a 
full  slate  of  candidates.  .  .  . 

The  election  returns  in  our  pri- 
mal ies  indicated  that  California  .  .  . 
has  a  very  good  chance  of  going 
Democratic  in  November.  .  .  . 

The  California  Republicans  are 
divided  three  ways:  the  Warren  fac- 
tion, who  followed  Earl  Warren's 
liberal  views;  the  Nixon  faction, 
who  straddle  the  fence  and  try  to 
love  everybody:  and  the  Knight- 
Know  land  group  who  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  McCarthy— Velde- 
Clardy  style  of  Republican  nation- 
ally. Kuchel  rode  all  three  horses  in 
the  primary,  but  the  saddle  gets 
more  slippery  every  day.  .  .  .  Mr. 
White  might  at  least  have  men- 
tioned California,  second-largest 
state  in  the  Union,  in  his  list  of 
"doubtful"  Republican  strongholds. 

Thomas  J.  Cummins 
Gardena,  Calif. 

To  the  Editors: 

We  thought  William  S.  White's 
article  extremely  interesting,  but 
were  puzzled  by  lack  of  mention  of 
the  situation  here:  Senator  Johnson 
(Dem.)  is  relinquishing  a  seat  which 
is  currently  being  fought  for  by  one 
Republican  and  two  Democrats.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ballantine,  Jr. 

Durango,  Col. 

Fashion  Note — 

To  the  Editors: 

As  a  footnote  to  Mr.  Harper's  acid 
comments  on  men's  fashions  [Sep- 
tember], I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  to  know  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  buy  a  black  cummer- 
bund in  New  York. 

When  I  tried  recently,  the  clerks 
all  tried  to  sell  me  snappy  little 
items  in  Scotch  plaid,  maroon,  leop- 
ard  fur,  and  (as  a  final  concession 
to  conservatism)  midnight  blue.  One 
salesman  thought  he  might  be  able 
to  find  a  black  cummerbund  in  some 
forgotten  recess— but  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  too  big  for  me. 

"For  years,"  he  explained,  "we 
haven't  had  any  call  for  that  sort 
of  thing  except  from  fat,  elderly 
gentlemen." 

Edw  ard  Bri  ff 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  OFFER 


TO  READERS 

OF  THIS 
MAGAZINE 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  AUTHORS-in  25  Fine  Volumes 


The  Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime  to  Own  Handsome/  Luxuriously-Bound 
Books  Which  You  Will  Treasure  and  Your  Friends  Will  Envy 


HERE  is  your  opportunity  to  own  strikingly 
beautiful  volumes  of  the  greatest  authors 
of  all  time  — AT  AN  AMAZINGLY  LOW 
PRICE! 

Picture  these  magnificent  books  in  your  own 
home.  Your  family  will  enjoy  reading  them. 
Your  friends  will  admire  them  and  envy  you 
for  possessing  them.  Your  children  will  gain  an 
undeniable  advantage  by  having  them  always 
at  hand.  Here  are  the  most  celebrated  authors 
in  all  the  world.  Twenty-five  superb  volumes 
that  bring  into  your  home  the  most  fascinating, 
thrilling  reading  ever  known.  The  partial  con- 
tents that  follow  give  you  only  an  inkling  of 
the  treasures  they  hold: 

1.  SHAKESPEARE'S  complete  works.  (Described 
at  the  top  of  page.) 

2.  HUGO.  36  Complete  Works,  including 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  A  Woman  of  the 
Streets,  The  Souls,  etc. 

3.  TOLSTOI.  27  novels,  stories;  Anna  Karenina, 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  The  Cossacks,  Love,  and 
many  more. 

4.  POE.  91  tales,  poems,  essays.  Annabel  Lee, 
The  Raven,  The  Gold  Bug,  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue.  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,  etc. 

5.  IBSEN.  A  Doll's  House,  Ghosts,  Hedda 
Gabler,  Peer  Gynt,  and  others. 

6.  CONAN  DOYLE.  All  the  best  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  —  The  Sign  of  the  Four,  Red-Headed 
League,  plus  many  others. 

7.  EMERSON.  112  E--ay#  and  Poems,  plus 
Biographical  Studies,  Conduct  of  Life,  etc. 

8.  WILDE.  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan,  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol 
and  many  more.  91  tales,  essays  and  plays  in  all. 

9.  BROWNING.  The  best  known  works  of  the 
beloved  poet;  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  "Ca- 
valier Tunes."  and  others. 


10.  STEVENSON.  39  adventurous  novels, 
stories,  poems.  Treasure  Island,  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.  Kidnapped,  etc.,  etc.,  all  complete. 

11.  HAWTHORNE.  2  complete  novels  and  37 
tales  by  the  great  American  author — Scarlet 
Letter,  House  of  Seven  Gables,  etc. 

12.  KIPLING.  Complete  novel.  The  Light  That 
Failed,  and  other  exciting  stories.  74  great 
ballads,  verses,  including  Gunga  Din,  Danny 
Deever,  The  Ballad  of  East  and  West,  etc. 

The  other  one-volume  editions  now  in  prepa- 
ration are:  13.  DICKENS;  14.  RIDER  HAG- 
GARD; 15.  JONATHAN  SWIFT; ;  16. 
WORLD'S  GREAT  DETECTIVE  STO- 
RIES; 17.  GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN;  18 
LONGFELLOW;  19.  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM 
SHAKESPEARE;  20.  TENNYSON;  21. 
WORLD'S  GREAT  ADVENTURE  STO- 
RIES- 22.  WORLD'S  GREAT  ROMANCES; 
23.  BRET  HARTE;  24.  CELLINI;  25. 
CHEKHOV. 

HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  BOOKS 
Send  no  money!  Just  mail  the  READERS' 
RESERVATION  CERTIFICATE.  This  en- 
titles you  to  examine  the  first  volume  in  the 
"Giants  of  Literature"  Library,  THE  COM- 
PLETE WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  With  it  will 
come  a  special  reader's  invoice  for  SI. 89  as  com- 
plete payment  for  this  volume,  plus  a  few  cents 
mailing  charges,  and  instructions  on  how  to  get 
your  other  volumes  on  this  amazing  offer. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

There  are  no  other  charges,  and  you  need 
send  no  money.  Right  now,  without  delay,  send 
in  your  RESERVATION  CERTIFICATE.  No 
"Deposit"  in  advance.  First  come,  first  served. 
DO  IT  NOW,  before  you  mislay  this  page! 
BLACK'S  READERS  SERVICE  CO. 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 


MAIL  RESERVATION  FORM  NOW! 


DON'T  PUT  IT  OFF  AND  LOSE  OUT 
ON  THIS  OPPORTUNITY) 


How  is  this  amazing  offer  possible? 
First,  because  of  the  great  demand  for 
these  volumes,  a  tremendous  printing 
has  been  ordered — cutting  costs  to  the 
bone.  Also,  by  offering  these  superb 
volumes  DIRECT  to  readers,  many 
distribution  costs  have  been  saved. 
These  savings  are  passed  on  to  you! 

MAIL  RESERVATION  FORM  TODAY! 
DON'T  DELAY 
NO  MONEY  NEED  BE  SENT 


READERS'  RESERVATION  CERTIFICATE 


BLACK'S  READERS  SERVICE  CO. 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Please  reserve  in  my  name  tin-  books  listed  in 
your  generous  offer  to  readers  of  this  magazine. 
Send  me  at  once  tin-  first  book,  Tin-  Complete 
Works  <>f  Shakespeare.  1  enclose  N<>  MON ETC  IN 
ADVANCE;  but  within  cur  week  I  will  send  you 
only  $1.89,  plus  ii  few  cents  mailing  charges  — 
and"  I  will  be  entitled  t<>  receive  each  following 
beautifully-bound  volume  as  it  comes  rr<>ni  the 
press,  at  the  same  low  price,  sending  no  money  in 
advance.  I  Books  shipped  in  V.  8.  I.  only.) 


Mr.  / 

Mrs  > 
maa\ 


(PI.I.ASE  PRINT  PLAINLY) 
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Culture  at  Two  Bits 

IV  T  111  x  a  top-echelon  publisher  finds  that 
\V/  he  hasn't  got  anything  pressing  to  do, 
TT  which  on  the  average  is  three  days  a 
week,  he  bats  out  an  article  on  the  paper-bound 
book.  This  is  what  we  used  to  call  the  two-bit 
popular  reprint;  but  nowadays  it  sometimes  isn't, 
at  least  wasn't,  popular;  frequently  it  is  an  origi- 
nal: and  it  ma\  sell  for  as  much  as  a  dollar- 
seventy-rive.  Occasionally  the  publisher's  article 
is  steeped  in  bile  and  indigo  but  usually  it 
d<  s<  i  ibes  the  publishing  business  the  way  an  FBI 
telease  issued  just  belore  an  appropriations  hear- 
ing describes  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  It  says  that  pub- 
lisher who  sell  books  lor  two  bits  or  a  dollar- 
seventy-five  are  so  noble  and  altruistic  that  we 
ought  to  take  our  shoes  oil  before  entering  their 
presence.  It  leads  to  a  finding  that  they  have 
produced  such  a  cultural  revolution  as  you 
wouldn't  believe  possible,  and  damned  if  I  do, 
either. 

The  latest  ol  these  violets  by  a  mossy  stone  is 
a  piece  b\  Mr.  Kurt  Enoch  in  the  Library 
Quarterly  lot  fuly.  I  confine  myself  here  to  the 
CiK  on)  aging  and  signific  ant  c  ultural  revolution" 
which  Mr.  Enoch  hopes  is  well  advanced,  "bring- 
ing books  to  millions  at  low  cost  without  in 
the  process  sacrificing  the  tough  independence 
and  diversity  of  thought  or  the  rich  variety  that 
books  have  always  had."  (I  wish  I'd  written  that.) 
The  altruistic  publishers  are  demonstrating  that 
"in  a  maturing  America  we  arc-  learning  to 
achi<\e  in  matters  of  mind  and  the  arts,  as  we 
have  already  achieved  in  the  economic  area,  the 
general  distribution  ol  goods  that  arc-  [sic]  a  vital 
factor  in  the  dynamic  expansion  of  a  free  society." 


That  gets  Mr.  Hoover,  at  the  age  of  nine,  his 
103d  merit  badge  for  having,  cap  pistol  in  hand, 
surrounded  and  captured  the  fames  brothers. 
Frank  and  Jesse,  not  William  and  Henry. 

Unquestionably  Mr.  Enoch  has  got  his  loop 
round  some  part  of  a  cultural  revolution,  but 
I'm  glad  he  noted  that  there  are  some  holes  in 
the  system  and  that  some  problems  remain  to  be 
solved.  It  is  true  that  the  altruistic  publishers 
have  distributed  a  lot  of  good,  pretty  good,  and 
fairly  good  books  far  more  widely  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  distributed.  A  couple 
of  years  back  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey  whic  h 
the  indomitable  Mentor  still  keeps  on  the  stands 
had  sold  600,000  copies,  which  I  suppose  exceeds 
the  total  sale  of  all  previous  editions  since  July  4, 
1776.  Mr.  Enoch  needs  ten  pages  to  list  "famous 
[watch  the  topspin  on  that  adjective]  authors 
and  important  books"  that  his  heroes  have  given 
us  at  two  bits  and  upward.  The  list  includes  such 
improbables  as  St.  Augustine,  George  Santayana, 
Alfred  North  Whitehead,  and  Thorstein  Veblen. 
It  shows  that,  if  you  are  quick  on  your  feet,  you 
can  get  or  could  have  got  Machiavelli,  Joseph 
Jastrow,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Crane  Brinton, 
Aaron  Copland,  George  Kennan,  and  much  more 
substantial  stuff  at  the  corner  newsstand.  The 
United  States  has  become  a  country  where  you 
can  pick  up  Freud  with  a  pack  of  cigarettes  or 
fames  Joyce  with  a  dozen  eggs.  Where  an 
impecunious  student  can  acquire  almost  as  good 
books,  almost  as  cheaply  and  easily,  as  I  did  sev- 
eral generations  back  when  Everyman's  Library 
sold  in  hard  covers  for  thirty-five  cents. 

It  does  not  bother  me  in  the  least  that  these 
books  are  occasional  items  floating  on  a  vast  flood 
of  tripe  and  trash.  Moreover,  the  cultural  revolu- 
tionaries served  us  all  when  they  got  into  trouble 
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over  one  varietv  of  tripe.  As  I  reported  here,  a 
Seleet  Committee  ol  the  I  louse  of  Representa- 
tives heard  alarming  reports  about  hooks  that 
were  said  to  be  erotic,  and  for  two  bits  at  that. 
Mostl)  tin  Gathings  Committee  didn't  read  the 
hooks  that  alarmed  them  but  only  looked  at  some 
covers  and  read  some  blurbs.  The  covers  showed 
next  yeai  s  Miss  America  hurrying  out  ol  her 
brassiere  or  sliding  out  of  her  nightshirt,  and 
the  blurb  said  "She  LONGED  to  be  raped!  Read 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,  a  torrid  story  of  un- 
natural lusts  that  omits  no  details." 

Then  some  hired  assistants  read  some  ol  the 
books  Miss  America  was  selling  and  the  Com- 
mittee learned  that  nowadays  fiction  isn't  what 
it  was  iu  Gene  Stratton  Porter's  time.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  First  Amendment  be  repealed, 
at  least  in  respe<  t  to  an)  thing  under  three  dollars, 
and  a  lot  ol  police  chiefs,  vigilance  committees 
of  moral  scoutmasters,  and  local  purity  leaguers 
decided  that  we  couldn't  wait  for  repeal.  Cheese- 
cake movies,  stripteasers,  female  impersonators 
who  swished,  and  smut-purveyors  with  locally 
invested  capital  were  <>ka\,  but  a  newsdealer  who 
sold  a  book  which  printed  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  sexes  was  corrupting  our  children.  The 
series  ol  confiscations,  suppressions,  and  obscen- 
ity prosecutions  that  followed  threatened  not 
only  the  cultural  revolution  and  the  publishers' 
profits  but  freedom  of  the  press  as  well. 

It  ruRNED  out  to  be  a  good  thing.  The  Pub- 
lishers Council  and  the  American  Library 
Association  swung  into  action.  Local  groups 
who  assumed  that  their  sons  knew  there  were  gh  Is 
in  the  world  organized  a  counteroffensive.  And 
as  a  result  we  are  better  off  than  we  were  before 
the  Gathings  Committee  announced  that  ten 
years  ago  there  weren't  any  dirty  books.  Police 
chiefs  have  been  taught  the  fear  of  God  oi  at 
least  of  prose<  ution  for  false  arrest,  and  the  purity 
leaguers  have  gone  back  to  denouncing  the  im- 
moral dancing  at  high-school  proms.  This  is  a 
net  gain  for  freedom  of  publication:  therefore 
rejoice.  And  on  the  way  to  it  Mr.  Enoch's  cul- 
tural revolution  has  revised  its  advertising 
matter.  On  the  new  covers  .Miss  America  is  only 
beginning  to  reach  for  the  hooks  of  her  brassiere, 
the  blurb  is  no  more  excited  than  the  announce- 
ment of  next  week's  double  feature,  and  both 
serious  fiction  (when  you  can  get  it)  and  erotic 
tripe  (if  it  is  erotic)  now  sell  at  the  supermarket 
undisturbed.  Which  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Anyone 
who  can  read  the  erotic  tripe  certainly  ought  to 
read  it,  for  his  sake  and  ours  too,  in  the  interest 
ol  public  sanitat  ion. 

And  that  goes  too  for  the  other  trash  and 
bilge  whic  h  make  possible  the  cultural  revolution 
Mr.  Enoch  is  unveiling.  Tripe  always  has  been 


the  basis  ol  the  publishing  business,  and  in  the 
two-bit  book  it  is  performing  the  functions  of  all 
popular  literature  in  all  ages.  At  worst  it  is  pre- 
venting boredom,  assisting  digestion  and  peris- 
talsis, feeding  people's  appetite  foi  day-dreams, 
giving  the  imagination  something  to  work  on, 
and  taking  readers  out  of  a  momentarily  unsatis- 
factory life  into  a  momentarily  more  enjoyable 
one.  At  best,  or  so  the  theory  ol  revolution  holds, 
it  is  plowing,  harrowing,  and  seeding  the  soil. 
From  the  point  ol  view  of  the  literary  thinker, 
the  kind  of  literary  taste  we  call  populai  can 
move  in  only  one  direction;  it  can  only  improve. 
And  right  here  the  altruistic  publishers  perceive 
an  opportunity.  They  offer  the  admirer  of 
Mickey  Spillane  a  dazzling  gamble,  the  chance 
that  he  might  enjoy  a  literate  book.  At  two  bits 
how  can  he  lose? 

BUT  don't  blow  the  ram's-horn  trumpet  just 
yet.  .Mr.  Enoch  concedes  that  the  people 
who  w  ill  make  the  gamble  are  to  be  num- 
bered only  in  the  hundreds  ol  thousands,  not  the 
millions  that  his  fellow  revolutionaries  have 
talked  about,  but  he  sidesteps  the  additional  fa<  t 
that  the  revolution  doesn't  set  up  the  gamble 
often  enough  to  count  vei  \  much.  II  the  admirer 
of  Mickey  Spillane  is  going  to  blow  a  quarter  to 
find  out  what  this  guv  Sinclair  Lewis  is  like,  then 
one  of  the  guy's  novels  has  got  to  be  on  the  c  igar 
counter  when  the  adventurous  mood  comes  over 
him.  And  if  another  of  the  "contradictory 
audiences"  Mr.  Enoch  talks  about,  those  ol  us 
who  have  already  read  Lewis,  are  to  get  lor  two 
bits  the  diversity  and  rich  variety  of  books  which 
he  also  talks  about,  then  diversity  and  variety 
have  got  to  be  on  sale.  My  point  is  that  mostly 
they  aren't.  His  ten-page  list  of  famous  authors 
and  good  books  is  so  impressive  that  you  want 
to  cheer,  lint  mostly  it  is  a  list  ol  books  that 
once  were  on  sale  in  a  lew  places  for  a  lew 
weeks  at  a  time.  Cheer  the  industry  il  you  like 
but  don't  go  looking  lor  most  of  those  books. 

Take  me,  a  natural  set-up  lot  paper-bound 
books.  I  buy  several  hundred  a  year.  I  travel 
thousands  of  miles  by  plane  and  train  ever)  year 
and  spend  upward  of  sixty  nights  in  hotel  rooms. 
In  years  when  I  tour  the  United  States  by  car 
you  can  double  the  mileage  and  make  it  150 
nights.  In  order  to  write  this  piece  I  have  inter- 
rupted headlong  three-weeks  tour  of  the-  Rocky 
Mountains,  stopping  oil  in  a  town  which  has 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  Yesterday  afternoon 
I  walked  several  miles  and  went  into  every  dime 
store,  supermarket,  and  cigar  stand  I  could  find, 
looking  for  products  of  the  cultural  revolution 
which  I  hadn't  read.   I  did  not  duel  one. 

In  such  places  the  usual  display  is  a  single 
rack,  or  half-rack,  filled  with  the  lowest  com- 
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THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 


with  a  years  subscription 
'Hie  Saturday  'Evening  Po^t 

Tlic  Saturday  Evening  Post  Treasury 
is  .1  new  SfiO-page  volume  witli  the 
finest  stories,  articles,  humor,  poems 
and  illustrations  horn  America's  most- 
loved  magazine. 

Flic  authors  include  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
( ).  Henry,  Jack  London.  Ring  Lard- 
ner,  booth  Tarkington,  Stephen  Vin- 
cent Benet.  J.  P.  Slarquand. 

There  are  163  pictures — many  in  color 
—  including  illustrations  by  America's 
top  artists  and  70  great  Post  covers. 
Tl  lis  hook  alone  will  soon  go  on  sale 
for  $7.50.  Il  you  act  immediately,  you 

.".'A  a  \  ear's 
!      Saturila\  1  \  ening 
:  sfi.00)   for  onlv 

subscriber, 
iscription  l<  >t  a 
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moil  denominator  of  the  pulp  trade. 
Vccording  to  the  theory  oi  revolu- 
lion,  a  couple  of  readable  books 
should  be  seeded  with  the  others, 
and  the  secko  goes  through  the  rack 
volume  by  volume  looking  for  them. 
1  hex  aren't  there. 

One  night  last  week  in  a  smaller 
town  I  found  two  places  which  had 
.ii  least  three  hundred  titles  on  dis- 
>lay.  (Maybe  we  will  tome  to  judg- 
ing tow  ns  by  this  criterion.)  By  mak- 
ing a  personal  inventory  ol  both, 
and  doubtless  soiling  a  lot  of  stock 
in  an  effort  to  assure  myself  that  no 
pretty  good  book  was  hidden  behind 
a  turkey,  I  finally  found  a  couple 
that  I  wanted  to  read.  I  bis  is  better 
than  par  but  the  lover  of  pnlp  would 
have  been  sale  from  seduction  by 
good  reading. 

A  better  test  is  the  really  compre- 
hensive display,  stub  as  those  at  the 
Chicago  Union  Station,  Willow  Run 
Airport  (a  depressing  place  to  find 
yourself),  and  Brentano's  in  Nexv 
York.  It  looks  promising  but  it 
turns  out  to  be  only  a  fairly  pleasant 
way  of  killing  time-  between  planes. 
There  are  hundreds  of  books  but  all 
except  a  minute  fraction  of  them  are 
the  same  old  cliches.  Even  if  the 
proprietor  maintains  an  out-of-print 
shell— there  are  such  saints— it  may 
take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  find  half 
a  dozen  books  1  haven't  read  and  at 
the  moment  want  to  read.  At  any 
store  in  the  United  States  that  sells 
books  in  hard  covers  I  can  find  half 
.i  do/en  in  five  minutes.  And  I  don't 
mean  books  I  missed  when  thev 
came  out  some  years  ago  and  have 
been  hoping  to  read.  The  cultural 
revolution  had  a  big  chance  here 
but  blew  it. 

In i    problem   of  the  eager  but 
frustrated   buyer  has  a   lot  of 
aspects.   I  will  accept  responsibility 
for  only  one.  that  of  possessing  the 
two  bits  or  the  dollar-seventy-five; 
all   the  others   are   the  publishers' 
responsibility.    All   praise  to  Men- 
tor: it  keeps  its  good  books  in  print 
and  on  sale.   At  nearly  any  place 
that  sells  Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  I  can 
dissec  t  the  atom  or  review  my  anthro- 
pology.  But  if  I  happen  not  to  be 
lions  about  the  structure  of  the 
i verse   when    beginning   a  four- 
plane   hop  or  an  overnight 
n   ride,   I   am  out  of  luck, 
heirs  of  the  cultural  revo- 


lution. Even  at  the  corner  drug 
hall  a  do/en  good  novelists  and  a 
do/en  fairly  good  ones  may  be  on 
sale,  but  what  if  you  have  recently 
reread  all  ol  Mr.  Faulkner  and  tend 
to  confuse  Erskine  Caldwell  with 
Chic  Sale?  You  remember  having 
seen  displayed  at  various  places  a 
couple  of  do/en  novels  you  wanted 
to  read  but  you  can't  find  them 
now.  The  cigar  store  set  didn't  buy 
them  up  in  two  months  and  that  was 
the  end  of  that— they  won't  be  re- 
printed. As  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
novels  which  you  would  like  to  see 
in  these  racks,  the  editorial  slide 
rule  or  the  editorial  hunch  long 
ago  ruled  them  otit  of  considera- 
tion. 


The  cultural  revolution  has  suc- 
ceeded so  gloriously  that  you  can 
get  twenty-five  illiterate  hunks  of 
tripe  anywhere  that  you  can  get  a 
bottle  of  Coca-Cola.  Mammary- 
gland  costume  pieces,  thingumies 
about  the  IBM  men  from  Mars, 
whodunits  that  make  Mickey  Spil- 
lane  seem  subtle  and  fastidious,  and 
interchangeable  Westerns  in  Basic 
Pidgin — truckloads  of  these  reach 
every  bus  stop  in  the  country  every 
Monday  morninar.  But  onlv  at  lona: 
intervals  and  only  for  a  few  weeks 
at  a  time,  a  prettv  good  novel. 

The  diversity  and  rich  variety 
which  Mr.  Enoch  talks  about,  that 
is,  do  not  extend  to  fiction.  The 
publishers  hold  by  sure-fire  big 
names  like  Hemingway,  sure  fire 
best  sellers  like  Samuel  Shellabarger 
and  Anya  Seton.  and  stuff  so  god- 
awful that  before  reading  it  you 
wouldn't  believe  it  possible.  Those 
three  varieties  are  their  bread  and 
butter  and  the  first  two  are  almost 
all  of  their  cultural  revolution.  If 
you  see  an  A.  B.  Guthrie  in  the 
rack,  or  a  Jessamyn  West,  or  a 
J.  D.  Salinger,  grab  it  now,  for  by 
Hallowe'en  it  will  be  only  an 
item  in  Mr.  Enoch's  ten-page  list 
of  triumph. 

Nobody  can  ask  the  publishers  to 
fill  the  supermarkets  with  novels 
thev  will  lose  money  on.  But  nobody 
need  keep  his  face  straight  when 
thev  talk  about  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion, either.  The  grateful  public  is 
not  exposed  to  it  often  enough,  long 
enough,  or  at  enough  soda  foun- 
tains  to  get  infected. 

Mr.  Enoch  savs  that  in  non-fic- 
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prices  this  fall  are  the  result  of 
much  more  plentiful  supply  —  which  is  the 
result  of  a  chain  of  events  that  started 
over  a  year  ago. 


It  takes  corn  to  make  pork.  But 
the  last  time  there  was  a  bumper  pig 
crop,  hog  prices  came  way  down  while 
corn  prices  stayed  up.  As  a  result,  many 
farmers  decided  that  it  wouldn't  pay 
to  turn  as  much  corn  into  pork  the  next 
year,  and  pork  production  dropped  20%. 

OF 


Then  last  winter,  when  pork  sup- 
plies were  low  (we'd  eaten  ourselves 
nearly  out  of  it),  demand  stayed  high. 
So  prices  started  going  up- — up  —  up! 


5.  But  the  higher  prices  showed, 
though,  that  people  wanted  — and 
were  able  to  buy — a  lot  more  pork  than 
they'd  been  getting. 


So  growers  decided  to  boost  their 
hog  production.  Last  spring  they 
started  56  million  pigs  eating  their  way 
to  market.  (&lA  million  more  than  the 
year  before.)  Meanwhile,  pork  got  even 
more  scarce  because  it  takes  about  6 
months  for  a  piglet  to  grow  to  pork- 
chop  size. 


5  These  spring-crop  porkers  started 
coming  to  market  early  this  fall.  They'll 
keep  coming,  in  plentiful  numbers,  for 
the  next  few  months.  By  the  time  they're 
all  brought  to  market,  another  pig  crop, 
started  this  fall,  will  be  ready  to  sell. 


£.  When  we  start  getting  more  of  any 
kind  of  meat  than  there  has  been,  and 
demand  remains  about  the  same,  prices 
just  naturally  come  down.  That's  hap- 
pening now  on  pork.  And  when  con- 
sumers help  themselves  to  the  values 
that  go  with  these  larger  seasonal  sup- 
plies, we  help  to  give  livestock  men 
the  assurances  they  need  to  grow  meat 
we'll  need  later  on. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 
Headquarters,  Chicago  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 
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tion  t lie  lack  of  sure-fire  stuff  is 
pushing  the  publishers  to  make 
daring  experiments.  I  don't  run 
into  them.  For  quite  a  while  you 
could  get  Mr.  Gunther's  Inside 
U.S.A.  but  of  a  hundred  other 
books  in  that  richly  various  field 
I  could  name  offhand,  none  has 
shown  up.  It  gratifies  one  to  find 
The  Oregon  Trail  on  the  news- 
stand, but  if  that,  then  why  not 
fifty  other  notable  bits  of  Ameri- 
cana, why  not  at  least  a  few  of 
them? 

If  Mentor  has  not  lost  its  shirt 
publishing  Mr.  Padover  and  Pocket 
Books  has  come  safely  through  the 
risk  of  Nevins  and  Commager, 
then  why  not  some  more  his- 
tory? If  Rachel  Carson,  why  not  a 
dozen  other  gifted  nature  writers? 
What  about  the  travel,  personal 
journalism,  biography,  and  auto- 
biography that  have  sold  by  the 
hundred  thousand? 

When  I  ask  publishers  these  ques- 
tions I  am  told  that  we'd  get  237,- 
000  return  if  we  published  such 
and  such  a  book.  Or  that  it  is 
eighty-three  pages  too  long.  Or  that 
we  got  horribly  stuck  with  similar 
stuff  once.  Or,  more  flatly  and  win- 
ningly,  that  it  isn't  up  our  street. 
All  this  may  well  be  true  but  it 
puts  the  cultural  revolution  in  a 
considerably  different  light.  The 
revolution  will  proceed  on  the  ac- 
customed lines,  sure-fire  stuff  and 
half  a  million  copies— leavening  the 
populace  by  way  of  test  samples, 
graphs,  trial  balances,  and  where 
does  Hollywood  stand?  That,  I  re- 
peat, is  perfectly  all  right  with  me, 
but  I  get  fed  up  with  the  way  the 
publishers  take  bows  for  it  and  ask 
us  to  genuflect  on  the  way  out. 

And  maybe  another  explanation,  or 
L  part  of  one,  should  be  tried  for 
size.  I  understand  that  the  editors  of 
reprint  houses  are  paid  $1,250  per 
day,  with  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time. They  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  promoted  from  the  shipping 
room  or  the  advertising  desk,  and  I 
wonder  if  they  earn  their  pay.  Their 
feeling  for  cliche  is  infallible  and 
they  can  read  a  sales  chart  at  a 
glance,  but  is  that  enough?  To  the 
outsider  it  seems  possible  that  a  well- 
rounded,  representative,  and  com- 
prehensive list  could  be  built  up  for 
two-bit  books  as  readily  as  for  six- 
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dollai  books.  Maybe  it  would  last 
foi  only  .1  few  months  ;ii  ;i  time 
Inn  it  would  be  stimulating  while 
11  lasted.  Both  the  impecunious 
readei  and  the  seeker  after  some- 
thing he  missed  five  years  ago  would 
be  well  served.  It  would  require 
expei  ienced  editors  <>!  literate  bunks, 
people  who  have  read  something  be- 
sides s.des  charts  and  like  something 
besides  cliches.  Let's  cut  editors  to 
$625  .t  day  and  see  what  results  we 
get. 

Look  at  the  paper-bound  anthol- 
ogies. One  out  of  five  is  pretty 
good,  the  sound,  standard  job  you 
can  get  am  college  instructor  to  do. 
Most  of  the  test  are  hack  jobs  by 
obviously  unqualified  persons;  they 
infuriate  informed  readers  and  they 
practice  fraud  on  the  readers  whom, 
so  the  theory  holds,  the  altruistic 
publisher  is  trying  to  lure  into  risk- 
ing two  bits  on  some  literature.  Does 
the  sales  chart  sav  that  well-edited 
anthologies  must  not  be  risked? 

Or  look  at  the  originals.  Again, 
Mentor  has  provided  us  with  some 
excellent  ones,  and  so,  at  a  very 
greatl)  reduced  frequency,  have  sev- 
eral other  houses,  but  these  are  all 
non-lie  lion  and  about  as  common  as 
an  eclipse.  And  when  you  turn  to 
fiction  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
throw  in  your  hand.  I  have  a  tough 
and  persisting  mind  but  1  have  yet 
to  find  one  that  I  could  finish. 
What  Gold  Medal  has  proved  is 
that  we  didn't  know-  how  lousy 
novels  could  be. 


ddrkssixg  a  convocation  of  adver- 
tising executives,  I  once  for- 
mulated DeVoto's  Law  of  the 
Degradation  of  Consumers'  Goods. 
Making  goods  for  use  degenerates 
into  making  goods  for  sale  and  ends 
up  as  making  goods  for  replace- 
ment. I  do  not  see  why  the  law 
need  hold  for  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion. The  first  twenty  years  of 
radio,  a  business  for  whose  artistic 
excellence  I  have  no  undue  respect, 
produced  millions  of  lovers  of  good 
music,  whereas  there  had  been  only 
a  few  hundred  thousand  before. 
True,  the  commercials  paid  the 
freight.  Rut  the  tripe  can  pay  the 
freight  with  the  paper-bound  book. 
Or  if  it  can't,  then  I  suggest  that 
the  tripe-merchants  stop  talking 
about  their  cultural  service  to  a  dy- 
namically expanding  free  society. 
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Hungarian  Dances  Nos.  1,  IT.  20.  21 -Brahms 
Roman  Carnival:  Overture,  Op.  9  Berlioz 
Zampa  :  Overtim — Herold 

La  Giocomla  :  Dance  of  the  Hours— Ponchielli 
Finlamlia  — Sibelius 
LM-1834  (Long  Play)  $5.95 

In  High  Fidelity  Sound 

Falstaff- Verdi  (Complrte) 
LM-6111  (Long  Play)  S17.85 

Toscanini  Conducts  Wagner  selections  from 
Tristan  anil  Isolde,  Die  Gottcrdammerung, 
Die  Mcistersinger.  Lohengrin,  Parsifal,  Siegfried  Idyll 
LM-6020  (Long  Phn  I  $11.90 

Suggested  Retail  Prices  Inch  Fed.  Tax.  Add  local  tax. 
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No  other  spoken  language  course 
on  records  is  designed  with  this 
outstanding  advantage:  Pauses  that 
giie  you  time  to  repeat  the  phrases  and 
sentences  you  have  just  heard. 

These  pauses  permit  you  to  repeat 
and  learn  .  .  .  automatically  and 
easily  ...  by  "Guided  Imitation" 
.  .  .  the  precision  method  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  A  HOLT  course 
gives  you  almost  twice  as  much 
material  as  any  other,  recorded  lan- 
guage course! 

You  practice  enjoyably  and  con- 
veniently with  a  native  speaker 
from  the  moment  you  begin, 
and  practice  makes  you  authen- 
tically fluent. 

THE  PAUSE 
WITH  A  PURPOSE 

.  .  .  Exclusive  with 
HOLT  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE  COURSES! 

SEND  COUPON  TODAY! 

"Enclose  25e  lo  cover  cost  of 
handling  and  mailing. 


HENRY  HOLT  &  CO. 

Dept.  ZFl,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,N.Y 

Please  send  me  the  Holt  sample  record 
demonstrating  actual  conversations  in 
(check  record  you  wish  to  receive)  .  . . 


t. 


□  French 


U  Spanish 


I  am  enclosing  25c  to  cover  ccsi  of  han- 
ing  and  mailing.  No  further  obligation. 


Name . 


Address  

City  Zone.  .  .Slate. 
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The  Insecurity  Risk 


For  all  the  heavy  demands  that 
society  makes  on  the  scientist, 
there  arc  two  types  of  talent  he  is  not 
asked  lo  possess:  the  poetic  and  the 
political.  These  call  upon  a  refined 
sensitivity  to  the  human  variables 
which  the  scientist  presumably  scorns 
.iiul  require  a  tolerance  of  the  un- 
predictable which  is  not  supposed  to 
sit  well  with  the  materialistic  faith. 
It  is  the  exceptional  scientist  who  is 
steeped  in  poetry,  whose  own  reac- 
tions have  a  markedly  literary  cast, 
and  who  can  write  with  distinction. 
When  the  same  man  has  also  ad- 
ministered vast  enterprises,  has  sam- 
pled power  and  responsibility,  and 
has  immersed  himself  in  politics  to 
the  full  he  is  then  what  other  scien- 
tists would  call  an  anomaly.  Dr.  J. 
Robert  Oppenheimer  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Study  at  Prince- 
ton is  all  this  and  more  besides. 

Currently  Dr.  Oppenheimer  is  the 
focal  point  of  a  vast  debate  con- 
ducted by  the  scientific  community 
and  reflected  in  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  over  the  rela- 
tionship of  scientists  to  their  chief 
employer:  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. As  the  most  highly  placed 
person  to  be  sacrificed  to  security,  he 
has  posed  anew  the  question  of  how 
"secrets"  are  to  be  concealed  from  a 
mau  who  thought  many  of  them  up. 
Xo  the  scientist  who  is  imaginative, 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  symbolizes  a  tragic 
perplexity. 

For  the  scientist  is  all-too-pain- 
fully  aware  that  his  own  capacity  for 
inventive  discovery  cannot  be  com- 
manded: it  must  be  willingly,  if  not 
enthusiastically,  given.  He  knows— 
or  the  examples  of  wartime  German 
physics  and  postwar  Russian  biology 
vividly  remind  him— that  what  is 
best  for  both  science  and  the  govern- 
ment may  not  be  what  government 
at  the  moment  thinks  it  needs.  And 
he  must  now  consider,  if  he  previ- 
ously had  not,  the  possibility  that 
due  respect  both  for  his  profession 
:md  his  patriotism  might  require 
shun  government-sponsored 
r  ireh.  \i  least  one  prominent 
Vmerican  scientist,  having  reached 


this  conclusion  long  before  Dr.  Op- 
penheimer's  troubles  began,  did  not 
find  them  so  surprising.  "Since  the 
middle  of  the  last  war,"  writes  Dr. 
Norbert  Wiener  in  the  Nation,  "the 
scientist  has  assumed  the  new  form 
of  the  'Megabuck'  scientist,  who  is 
not  interested  in  any  project  in 
which  the  investment  is  less  than  a 
million  dollars.  .  .  .  Any  such  scien- 
tist, participating  in  what  has  be- 
come a  moving  crap  game,  must  ex- 
pect to  get  slugged  occasionally." 

There  are  therefore  numerous 
ironies  in  Dr.  Oppenheimer's 
plight,  among  them  his  own  para- 
doxical part  in  causing  it.  Not  only 
does  he  typify  the  scientist's  dilemma 
vis-a-vis  the  state,  but  he  did  as  much 
as  most  men  to  make  it  inevitable; 
during  the  war  it  was  conspicuously 
Oppenheimer  who  fought  for  scien- 
tific accommodation  to  the  military 
requirements  and  afterward  for  se- 
curity regulations  of  the  most  strin- 
gent kind.  Yet  he  is  apparently  not 
being  punished  for  these  acts,  but 
for  peripheral  conflicts  of  personal- 
ity—as Joseph  and  Steivart  Alsop 
argue  in  this  month's  leading  article 
(p.  25)— and  for  trivial  incidents  out 
of  his  immature  past.  Xo  a  man  of 
Oppenheimer's  tragic  sense,  it  must 
be  particularly  baffling  to  have  con- 
structed one  fate  and  suffered  an- 
other, to  be  both  spectator  of  and 
participant  in  his  own  drama,  yet  to 
be  sophisticated  enough  to  realize 
that  no  man  can  fill  both  roles.  "We 
cannot  in  any  sense,"  he  said  in  his 
BBC  lectures  last  year,  "be  both  the 
observers  and  actors  in  any  specific 
instance,  or  we  shall  fail  properly  to 
be  either  one  or  the  other." 

But  if  this  was  Dr.  Oppenheimer's 
Haw— to  be  too  aware  of  his  own  life 
as  a  work  of  the  imagination— then 
it  was  also  his  strength.  Xhe  Gray 
Committee  Hearings  (Government 
Printing  Office,  $2.75,  and  worth 
every  cent  of  it)  reveal  him  as  a  man 
of  the  most  arduous  and  embarrass- 
ing candor  about  himself.  It  is  pos- 
sible, in  fact,  that  this  complete 
transparency  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion is  what  originally  elevated  him 
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be  sure  you  see  and  try 

...  the  NEW 
UNDERWOOD 
ELECTRIC 


Flick  the  switch  on  this  Underwood  and 
you're  ready  for  the  typing  thrill  of 
your  life. 

You'll  quickly  see  how  little  effort  it 
takes  to  write  every  letter  better  ...  to 
give  your  boss  the  best-typed  letters  he 
has  ever  signed. 

You'll  soon  understand  why  Under- 
wood is  known  as  the  "typewriter  leader 
of  the  world."  Always  leading  in  basic 
features  that  encourage  speed,  accuracy 
and  ease  of  typing.  And  now  leading 
with  the  most  advanced  electric  type- 
writer ever  built ! 

Let  us  give  you  and  your  employer  a 
demonstration  .  .  .  in  your  office,  on  your 
u-ork.  He,  too,  will  quickly  see  the  many 


advantages  and  economies  of  having 
this  new  Underwood  at  your  finger-tips. 

Remember ...  don't  buy  ANY  type- 
writer until  you  try  the  Underwood 
Electric.  For  a  demonstration,  call  your 
local  Underwood  Typewriter  Represen- 
tative listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  the 
phone  directory. 


Underwood  Corporation 

Typewriters.. .Adding  Machines  \ ('counting 

Machines. . .  ( 'arhon  Paper . . .  Ribbons 
Punched  Card  Equipment. ..  Electronic  Computers 

One  Park  Avenue      New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited     Toronto  1,  Canada 

So/cs  and  Service  Everywhere 


"And  don't  forget 
to  specify  Underwood 
Corporation  Supplies" 


«*m™  Underwood  Electric 

.  .  .  made  by  the  Typewriter  Leader  of  the  World 
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lie  Truth  About 
HOLIC  CHURCH 


...At  No 


You  can  easily  investigate  Catholic  faith 
and  worship  in  the  privacy  of  your  home. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  advise  that  you  want  to  know  what 
the  Catholic  Church  really  teaches... 
what  Catholics  really  believe.  We  will 
send  you  an  interesting  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  short,  yet  complete. 

We  will  send  you  a  book  explaining 
Catholic  faith  and  worship  . . .  written  in 
an  easy-to-understand  form.  There  are 
six  test  sheets  which  you  can  mark  and 
w  e  will  check  and  return  to  you.  This  will 
enable  you  to  determine  how  well  you 
understand  the  book.  It  will  give  you 
quick  and  authentic  answers  on  any  point 
you  do  not  immediately  understand. 

There  is  no  writing  to  do  . . .  and  no- 
body calls  on  you  unless  you  request  it. 
Nobody  knows,  in  fact,  that  you  are  in- 
quiring into  Catholic  teaching.  Thous- 
ands of  people  are  taking  the  course, 
and  learning  for  the  first  time  wonder- 
ful truths  about  the  Church  established 
by  Christ  Himself. 

We  know  that  many  people  would  like 
to  learn  all  about  the  Catholic  Church  — 
but  hesitate  to  make  personal  inquiries. 
This  offer  is  made  for  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of  such  people,  so  they  may 
get  authentic  Catholic  information  and 
study  it  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 

You  will  find  in  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion answers  to  the  questions  which  con- 
fuse non-Catholics.  You  will  discover  that 
Catholic  belief  and  practice  are  not  what 
they  are  so  often  misrepresented  to  be. 

And  if  it  is  true  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  Christ's  Church  ...  as  we  main- 
tain . . .  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the 
facts.  This  you  can  readily  do  through 
this  short  course  of  instruction  . . .  with- 


out cost  or  obligation  . . .  and  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  your  own  home. 

As  Catholic  laymen,  who  treasure  our 
Faith,  we  invite  you  to  understand  it  and, 

we  hope,  to  share  it. 

Write  today,  giving  your  name  and 
address  and  stating  that  you  want  the 
course  of  Catholic  instruction  by  mail. 
The  book  and  simple  test  sheets  will  be 
mailed  to  you,  in  a  plain  wrapper,  with- 
out any  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Nobody 
will  call  on  you  or  urge  you  to  join  the 
Catholic  Church.  Send  a  postcard  or 
letter  now -TODAY!  ASK  FOR  IN- 
STRUCTION COURSE-D.  But- 
please  —  apply  only  for  yourself. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  Free  INSTRUCTION  COURSE 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


_STATE_ 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 

KI1IGHTS  of  COLUmBUS 

RELIGIOUS     INFORMATION  BUREAU 


4422     LINDELL  BLVD 


ST.  LOUIS    8,  MISSOURI 


from  ;i  private  person  to  a  symbol;  a 
hollow-cheeked  countenance  was 
logical  equipment  for  the  represen- 
tative we  empowered  to  stare  into 
the  lace  of  the  unknown.  His  extra- 
ordinary words  in  1947— "In  some 
sort  ol  crude  sense  which  no  vul- 
garity, no  humor,  no  overstatement 
can  quite  extinguish,  the  physicists 
have  known  sin;  and  this  is  a  knowl- 
edge which  they  cannot  lose"— were 
credentials  as  persuasive  as  his  tech- 
nical abilities  and  accomplishments. 
They  set  him  apart  even  then  from 
the  alternately  bellicose  and  terrified 
fanatics  whose  chief  claim  to  re- 
sponsibility  was  superior  nervous- 
ness. Whatever  else  he  may  have 
been,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  not  an 
insecurity  risk— a  statement  one  hesi- 
tates to  make  ol  his  accusers. 

So  much  the  greater  was  his  cour- 
age, as  the  Alsop  brothers  perti- 
nently observe,  in  taking  on  power- 
ful foes  while  aware  of  his  own  vul- 
nerable complexity.  Surely  there  are 
easier  w  ays  of  wagering  one's  honor 
against  zero,  but  this  was  the  mo- 
ment at  which  Robert  Oppenheimer 
completed  his  progress  from  political 
indifference  to  the  permanent  com- 
mitment of  public  service.  Where 
others  had  easily  assumed— as  Dr. 
Wiener  did  in  remarking  on  "Mega- 
buck"  scientists— that  the  immediate 
charges  were  so  absurd  they  would 
inevitably  backfire,  Oppenheimer 
never  treated  them  as  absurd.  When 
asked  what  he  thought  not  long  ago 
of  the  comment  that  he  resembled  a 
figure  caught  in  the  web  of  a  Greek 
tragedy,  he  cryptically  replied:  "In 
some  dramas,  a  sense  of  the  drama 
comes  from  the  chorus." 

So  now  the  chorus  has  come  on- 
stage, to  lament  the  sacrifice  of  such 
a  figure.  Even  allowing  for  the  ele- 
ments of  rudimentary  national  dis- 
grace, which  the  Alsops  eloquently 
evoke,  the  case  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
may  ultimately  have  more  disturb- 
ing consequences  still.  It  is  the 
si  longest  argument  yet  for  the  re- 
treat of  science  and  scientists  back  to 
the  laboratory,  where  the  aggravat- 
ing problems  of  human  authority 
and  suffering  can  be  shut  out  and 
nothing  admitted  that  is  not  neutral 
and  sterile  of  emotion.  Now  the 
"pure"  technicians  who  are  as  com- 
fortable  in  their  worldly  innocence 
today  as  Oppenheimer  was  in  the 


1»  &  () 

ijcin  reasonabl)  .i-<k.  what  good 
h\  him  to  he  otherwise,  and 
l  i    ( outdid,    on    t  he    r\  ulciice, 
I|ie  h.id  no  more  business  inecl- 
1  in   politics   than    in  Sanskrit 
>I       \  i  h  I    i  h  is   would    not    be  a 
l.raiv  setback   but   a  crushing 
I  lor  the  purposes  Robert  ()p- 
l]  imei  lias  stood  Eot .  "  \iter  all," 
I  Murrav  Kempton  in  the  New 
Post.  "('..  K.  Wilson  has  all  but 
ve  don'l    need   ( )ppenheimer: 
Albert    Einstein    lias   all  but 
.1  that  the  'intellec  tual'  should 
•  from  so(  iei \  in  t lust-  times, 
tiheimer  feels  that  the  intel- 
1  is  like  the  rest  oi  us,  and  that, 
\ei   his  trials,  he  should  stay 
is.  It  is  our  loss  il  he  loses  that 
lent ." 

■ph  and  Stewart  Also))  are  the 
authors    of    the  newspaper 
ui    "Matter   of    Fact,"  which 
lated  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Die  eight  years  ago  and  is  now 
ated    by    some    two  hundred 
s.   both  saw  active  service  in 
1   War    II  — Joseph   as   an  Air 
officer  with  General  Chennault 
lina,  Stewart  with  the  OSS  in 
e.    Before  the  war  Joseph  (in 
loration  with  Robert  Kintner) 
a    ( olumn    railed  "Capitol 
le"  and  three  books:   The  168 
1938),  Men  Around  the  Presi- 
(1939),  and  American  White 
■  (1940).  Stewart  is  the  author 
b  Rosa  (1946). 

ey  now  work  together  as  a 
with  Washington  as  their  base 
erations,  and  supplement  their 
stint  with  frequent  articles  for 
aturday  Ex'ening  Post. 


The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
issio)i  has  been  offered  the 
')portunity  to  comment  on 
e  Alsop  brothers  article  in 

forthcoming  issue  of  Har- 
m's. 


ers  of  Croiv 

s  August  13,  the  New  York 
I  Times  printed  a  news  item 
a  the  top  of  page  1  with  tin  fol- 
tjig  two-column  headline: 

U.  S.  Economy  at  Its  Best 
Eisenhowei   Report  States 

v  below  was  another  story  with  a 
■  olumn  head  reading: 


WHY  IS  A  PIUVATE  SCHOOL 
CALLED  INDEPENDENT 


? 


Several  thousand  American 
schools  arc  called  private. 
In  reality  they  art;  public  — 
open  to  all  —  but  financed  by 
the  income  from  tuition, 
endowment,  and  gifts. 

They  arc  independent,  for 
they  operate  without  aid  from 
tax  or  community  funds. 

They  are  free  to  select  the 
best  possible  teachers  and  pay 
them  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  are  free  to  select  able 
students  from  varied  social, 
economic,  and  geographical 
backgrounds.  They  can  give 
the  talented  the  opportunity 
to  realize  their  abilities. 

»(Thc  first  of  a  scries  of  advertise- 
ments designed  to  explain  the  role 
of  the  privately-financed  indepen- 
dent schools  of  America) 

Sponsored  By: 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


They  give  the  painstaking 
plodder  the  encouragement 
ami  inspiration  he  needs. 

They  are  free  to  insure  that 
all  education  includes  the 
approach  to  religion  which 
conscience  dictates. 

The  independent  schools 
have  ser  ved  the  nation  well  for 
over  300  years.  Today  self-help 
programs  and  scholarships  arc 
placing  their  services  within 
the  reach  of  more  and  more 
families.  We  have  prepared  a 
pamphlet  on  Independent 
Education  in  the  United  States. 
If  you  would  like  a  copy, 
send  in  the  coupon  below. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  of  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

79  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


No  Strings 

Attached!  No  Need  to  Boy  Any 
Other  Records  Cyer!  Full  Advantages  of  Trial  Membership 

ALL  8  masterpieces  for  only  $1.  Performed  by 
world-famous  artists.  Custom- recorded  on  pur- 
est vinyl.  Reproduced  with  a  tonal  fidelity  encom-  i— 
passing  the  entire  range  of  human  hearing  ( 50  to 
15,000  cycles.)  This  amazing  offer  is  made  only 
to  demonstrate  superb  quality  of  our  recordings; 
and  to  show  you  advantages  of  trial  membership. 
HOW  CLUB  OPERATES— We  advise  you  monthly 
of  new  releases.  Those  you  want  are  sent  you  for 
FRI  1  trial.  After  5  days'  listening — only  the  records 
you  decide  to  keep  are  billed  you  at  the  low  member- 
Ship  price  of  $1.50  per  disc  (average  playing  rime  40 
nun.  )  .  You  save  %  the  usual  retail  price  !  This  "give- 
offer  can  obviously  not  be  kept  open  indefi- 
nitely. MAIL  COUPON  NOW  while  supply  lasts, 
f   I!  money-back  guaranree. 


SCHUBERT 

"Unfinished"  Symphony  (No.  8) 

BEETHOVEN 

Ruins  of  Athens  (March  and  Choir) 

MOZART 

Piano  Concerto  in  E  Flat 

BACH 

Toccofa  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor 

WAGNER 

Die  Meistersinger  Prelude,  Act  J 

MOUSSORGSKY 

Night  on  Bald  Mountain 

BRAHMS 

Academic  Festival  Overture 

DUKAS 

Sorcerer's  Apprentice 


The  Musical  Masterpiece  Society,  Inc.,  Dept.  1410 
43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  Is  $1  in  lull  payment  for  the  recordings  , 

of  8  masterpieces  listed.  Enroll  me  as  trial  member.  I 

Privileges:  No  purchase  obligation  evert  Advance  , 

notice  of  releases.  5  day  free  trial  on  any  discs.  I 

I  may  reject  records  before  or  after  receipt:  may  , 

cancel  membership  at  any  time.  For  future  l.p.  I 

discs  I  keep,  I'll  pay  only  $1.50  each  plus  shipping.  J 

Name   I 

Address   | 

City  State   I 

Canada,  address:  686  Bathurst  St.,  Toronto  4.  Ont. 
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For  a 
Dust  Cloth? 

AND  WHY? 

Two  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money  lor  a 
dust  cloth.  At  that  price,  who  buys 
:hem?  Here's  a  partial  list  of  buyers 
ot  our  Conniver,  whose  names  may  be 
familiar  to  you: 
Mrs.  Ben  Hccht — 

he  co-authored  "The  Front  Page" 
Lillian  Hellman — you  know  her 

from  The  Theatre  Guild 
HMS  "Queen  Elizabeth" — 

best  known  ocean  liner  afloat 
Countess  Mara — 

the  well  known  necktie  people 
Mrs.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse — 

a  name  we  all  know 
Ilka  Chase — if  you  read, 

or  watch  TV,  you  know  her 
U.  S.  Library  of  Congress — 

and  N.  Y.  Public  Library 
Kenneth  Roberts — 

he  wrote  "Northwest  Passage" 
The  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel — 

San  Francisco's  finest 
Should  you  spend  two  dollars  just  be- 
cause these  buyers  did?  No,  not  neces- 
sarily. But  you  should  know  WHY  they 
splurged — so  that  you  can  decide  for 
yourself. 

HERE  IS  WHY  THE  BUYERS 

BUY  .  .  . 

People  buy  Conniver  (and  then  buy 
it  again!)  because  't  absolutely  ends 
dirt-cling.  A  touch  on  any  surface — 
wood,  glass,  metal,  porcelain,  plastic  or 
leather — and  it  instantly  applies  a  tough 
but  invisible  film  that  simply  will  not 
hold  on  to  dust  or  dirt.  The  result  is 
that  anything  wiped  with  Conniver  is 
afterward  beautifully  cleaned  and 
polished  with  just  a  flick  of  the  cloth. 
That's  because  Silicone  is  the  finest 
"release  material"  known  to  science. 
(A  release  material  keeps  anything  from 
sticking  to  anything  else.)  Reader's 
Digest  has  raved  about  it.  Big  industry 
uses  tons  of  it.  And  Conniver  contains 
more  Silicone  than  any  other  maker  has 
yet  been  able  to  get  into  a  cloth!  And 
the  Silicone  stays  in,  too. 

Use  Conniver  on  woodwork,  furniture, 
mirrors,  porcelain  and  chrome  kitchen 
appliances,  windows  —  everywhere  in 
your  home.  It  won't  hide  or  discolor  any 
finish,  but  it  will  enhance  lustre.  Get 
one  for  the  car,  because  then  you  can 
wash  it  dry,  with  just  a  wipe.  By  the 
way,  regular  use  of  Conniver  prevents 
the  formation  of  both  rust  and  tarnish. 
Nice  to  know  that,  if  you  own  silver- 
ware, or  if  there  are  guns,  golf  clubs, 
garden  tools  and  such  around  the  house. 

You  clean  Conn'ver  just  by  shaking  it. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  dunk  it  in  a  mild 
detergent  solution.  It  will  come  up 
snvling,  because  the  Silicone  is  there 
for  keeps! 

WE  GUARANTEE  IT — 
TO  THE  HILT! 

We  just  don't  know  how  to  write  a 
stronger  Guarantee  than  the  one  we've 
put  on  Conniver.  We  say  that  if  Con- 
niver doesn't  do  everything  we  prom- 
i'*ed,  we'll  instantly  refund  your  money 
— and  you  may  keep  the  cloth!  There 
are  no  strings  on  this.  You  are  the 
judge. 

Conniver  buyers  know  that  every 
word  we've  said  is  true.  You  will  know 
too — so  mail   us   your  order   right  now. 

We  sell  Conniver  in  two  sizes.  The 
standard  12xl8-inch  Conniver  is  S2.00 
'or  three  for  S5.00).  And  the  double-size 
18x24-inch  deluxe  Conniver  is  S3. 00  (or 
three  for  S8.00).  We  pay  the  postage, 
but  we  cannot   accept   C.O.D.  orders. 

You  buy  Conniver  by  mail — only  from 
us  in  all  the  country.  And  we  Guarantee 
that  you'll  be  glad  you  did! 

BRECK'S  of  BOSTON 

718  Breck  Building — Boston  10,  Mass. 

Brcck's  has  been  a  reliable  company  since  1818. 
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Studebaker  Workers  Vote 
For  Pay  Cut  to  Save  Plant 

I  he  irony  oJ  this  arrangement 
could  hardly  have  been  uninten- 
tional, and  it  certainly  was  not  lost 
on  readers  who  lived  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  or  who  had  seen  Donald  M. 
Schwartz's  article  in  the  June 
Harper's,  '  South  Bend:  City  in  Re- 
<  ession." 

lor  several  months  now  the 
"Prophets  of  (doom  and  Doom"  (to 
use  President  Eisenhower's  phrase 
lor  his  Democratic  opponents)  and 
the  "Happiness  Boys"  (to  use  the 
phi  ase  of  former  A  F  of  L  newscaster 
Prank  Edwards  for  the  Republican 
economic  optimists)  have  been  ex- 
changing verbal  biows  and  offering 
each  other  dishes  of  crow.  Yet  the 
American  public  has  given  little  con- 
vincing evidence  so  far  as  to  whether 
it  takes  seriously  either  side's  charges 
and  claims.  For  all  the  forecasters 
<an  tell,  the  common  man  regards 
both  the  Prophets  of  Gloom  and 
Doom  and  the  Happiness  Boys  as 
shadow-boxers.  And  when  that  mi- 
nority who  go  to  the  polls  make 
known  their  preference  next  month, 
it  will  still  take  a  seer  to  interpret 
how  they  felt  about  the  issue  of  na- 
tional prosperity. 

In  the  realm  of  economic  sophisti- 
cation, one  spectacularly  educational 
experience  for  the  American  people 
was  the  stock  market  boom  and  bust 
of  1929.  But  it  is  now  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  past,  and  its  signifi- 
cance has  been  blurred.  In  fact,  the 
events  of  the  month  of  October  1929 
have  taken  on  some  of  the  glamour 
that  has  invested  the  entire  1920s.  So 
much  so  that  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith's  play-by-play  account  of 
"The  Great  Wall  Street  Crash"  (p. 
71)  contains  an  element  of  irony 
almost  more  comical  than  tragic. 

Mr.  Galbraith  uses  the  trained 
economist's  eye  in  discerning  the 
'A  those  tremendous  days.  He 
is  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard, 
the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on 
specialized  economic  problems,  and 
a  former  government  official  and 
former  editor  of  Fortune.  His  book 
on  \merican  Capitalism,  published 
two  years  ago,  has  been  widely  read 
and  discussed  and  he  is  at  work  now 
on  a  book  about  the  Great  Crash. 

•••Like  other  travelers— especially 
1 1  lose  who  propose  to  take  a  trip  in 


fhe  G I M  L  E 

FOR  MORE  VACATION  Fl 

For  26  Years 

THE  GUIDE  AND  HANDBOl 

FOR  SMART  TRAVELERS 
Where  and  How  to  Go. 
What  to  see.    The  Costs. 

CANADA    thru  FLORIDA, 
Enroute,    Nassau,    West  Im 
Mexico,    Jamaica.     200  PA 
lllus.   Hotels,  Restaurants,  H 
Data,  Cruises.  SPECIAL  ATTR 
TIONS:  Silver  Springs,  Fla.,  F 
da's  Underwater  Fairyland.  N 
ral   Bridge,    Va.,   one   ot  th 
Natural  Wonders  of  the  Wc 
Monkey     Jungle,  Goulds, 
Send  S2.00  tor  Single  Copy,  S 
Vear's   Subscription    (2   issues)  POSTPAID 
Gimlet,  Dept.  78,  550  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Typical  Gimlet  Holds 
Recommended  &  Described 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
THE  BARCLAY 

Philadelphia's  newest  and 
smartest  hotel.  Ideally  lo- 
cated on  beautiful  Bitten  - 
house  Square  in  exclusive 
residential  section  —  yet 
only  a  lew  blocks  from 
central  city  shops,  thea- 
tres. Beautifully  appoint- 
ed accommodations,  600 
Rooms.  Magnificent  Flor- 
entine Dining  Room. 

IJaltimore.  Md. 
SHERATON- 
BELVEDERE 

Baltimore's  Finest  Hotel. 
Ideal  location.  Convenient 
transportation  lines,  busi- 
ness and  entertainment 
centers.  Famous  Maryland 
Cuisine.  Unexcelled  Per- 
sonal Service.  300  Spa- 
cious Outside  Rooms. 
Many  air-conditioned. 
The  New  Jubilee  Room  for 
Cocktails. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
FT.  SUMTER 

Charleston's  Only  Water- 
front Hotel,  featuring 
Famed  Old  Charleston 
Dishes.  Headquarters  for 
the  Commercial  Traveler 
and  choice  of  the  Dis- 
criminating Tourist.  Open 
All  Year  with  Reasonable 
Rates.  Delicious  Fond. 
Continuous  Service.  On 
Premises  Parking.  Open 
All  Year. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

GEORGE  WASHING 
The  Wonder  Hotel  o 
South.  Hill',  an  - 
tioned.300  Rooms.  Ge 
in  direct  connection 
lobby.  Hadio  in  i 
room. 

Miami.  Florida 
THE  COLUMBUS 

Miami's  Finest  E 
100%  Air  -  conditii 
Downtown  terminal  fi 
airlines.  17  floors 
looking  Park,  Bay 
Ocean.  Center  of  ai 
ties.  Top  0'  the  Co 
bus  for  wonderful 
and  marvelous  view. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

THE  FLORIDAN 

Tampa's  Newest 
Largest  Hotel.   19  F 
of  Solid  Comfort—^ 
Conditioned.  You'll 
joy  every  comfort,  < 
courtesy,    every  coni 
ence  in  this  modern 
that  features  gracious  I 
ice  and  real  hosiM 
CRYSTAL  ROOM  foi 
ligbtful  dining  —  S 
PHI  RE   ROOM  for  c 
tails,  dancing. 

St.   Petersburg.  Fla. 
SUWANNEE  HOTEL 

Right  in  the  hear 
downtown  St.  Petersl 
Kuril  AH  Y'ear.  Air-c(! 
tioned.  European  1 
Large  attractive  1<! 
dining  room,  coffee  f 
Cocktail  lounge.  Spi 
summer  &  family  rat 


Typical  Gimlet  Restaurants 
Recommended  &  Described 


New  York.  X.  Y. 

L'ARMORIQUE.  2nd  Ave 

at  54th  St.  Phone  PL 
3-3787.  Fine  French  Cui- 
sine. For  the  meal  of 
your  life  plan  to  visit  this 
wonderful  spot.  Air-con- 
ditioned. Open  6  P.  M. 
to  12  P.M.    Unique  Bar. 

THE  GAMECOCK.  14  E. 

44th  St.  Phone  MP 
2-9242.  Habitues  are  New 
York  Clubmen  and  women 
who  have  discriminating 
taste  in  food  and  liquors. 
Luncheon.  Cocktails  and 
dinner  with  music. 

THE  PRESS  BOX.  139  E 

45th  St.  Phone  EL  5-8297. 
3  Dining  Rooms.  Excellent 
Steak,  Roast  Beef  and 
Lobster.  Luncheon.  Din- 
ner and  a  la  Carte.  New 
York's  Page  One  Pining 
Spot.  Air-conditioned. 

MADELEINE'S  RES- 
TAURANT,  48  E.  53rd  St 
Phone  EL  5-970fi.  Piquant 
1  rench  Cuisins  Dinn;r 
From  8  P.M.  Entertain- 
ment from  8  P.M.  In- 
formal music  till  wee 
hours.  Cocktail  Hour 
from  5  to  8  P.M. 

LUM    FONG.   150  \V.  52 

St.  CI  0-2123.  A  branch 
of  the  venerable  Canal  St. 
F.stablishment.  Lunch. 
Dinner  and  Supper.  Open 
'til  3  a.m.  Cocktail 
Lounge.  Authentic  Chi- 
nese Food  and  delicacies. 


CAVANAG  H'S,  25S 

23rd  St.  Phone  AL5- 
Famous  old-timer  se' 
excellent  steaks,  i 
and  seafood,  a  la  r 
Where  elegance  in  d: 
has  been  a  tradition 
1876.  Air-conditione* 


THE   LOBSTER.  11 

45th  St.  Phone  JU  2-i 
Parking  facilities.  Fa  ' 
Seafood  House.  Li 
Dinner  and  a  la  C; 
Bar. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
HARVEY'S  FAMI 
RESTAURANT, 

Connecticut  Ave.  F:i 
since  1858  for  superl 
food  and  service.  St 
chops,  seafood  and 
cial  Smithfleld  ham 
MUST  on  everyone's 


Miami.  Fla. 

AL'S  414,  convenient! 
cated  in  downtown  M 
at  414  Biseayne  I 
Famous  for  Fine  Chi 
Broiled  steaks  and  el 
en.  Wonderful 
Attractive  cocktail  lot 
Air-conditioned. 
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1)11"  season    Martin  Flavin  and 
I  ife  got  ■•  greal  deal  of  advice 
I    going  to  England  in  Decem- 
II M  i .  Flavin's  critique  ol  those 
■els  and  his  independeni  reac- 
b  vvhi(  h  appeal  on  page  re- 
mite  in  kmc  expei  ien< e  <»l  our 
|lhas   lived   ;il)roacI   mam  vears 
l;one  around  the  world  mine 
nice.  A  successful  businessman 
>Jaywright,  Mr.  Flavin  is  also 
jithoi  ol  several  novels,  includ- 
iurney  in  the  Dark,  and  a  book 
Africa,  Black  and  W  hile. 

arol  Lynn  Gilmer,  a  native 
Ionian,  an  associate  editor  of 
'(-inlet's  Digest,  and  a  devoted 
of  many  years  standing  of 
ouri's  One-Family  Newspaper" 
2),   was  graduated    from  the 

1  School  of  Journalism  of 
iwestern  University  where,  she 
ves,  "I  learned  all  the  rules  ol 
taper  editing  which  the  Lamar 
crat  breaks  so  successfully."  In 
she  was  co-originator  and  co- 
:  with  her  husband,  David  Yel- 
)f  the   radio   program,  "The 

2  Club." 

ne  of  Ireland's  foremost  story- 
,  Frank  O'Connor,  contributes 
Ladies  ol  the  House"  (p.  58). 
VConnor's  first  published  work 
book  of  short  stories,  but  he 
so  written  novels,  poems,  trans- 
s,  and  studies  of  the  Irish  Rev- 
m  and  of  Turgenev.   Born  in 
Mi.  O'Connor  began  his  pro- 
rial  lile  as  a  librarian  and  lin- 
and  he  was  tor  a  period  a 
or  of  the  Abbey  Theatre.  This 
ummer  he  taught  at  the  Har- 
Summer  School.  His  new  book, 
Stories,  will  be  published  this 
i  by  Knopf. 

"The  Fon  and  the  Golden 
p.  65),  Gerald  M.  Durrell  winds 
s  account  of  an  animal  collect- 
or of  duty  in  the  remote  grass- 
and  rain-forests  of  the  African 
roons.  This  expedition  is  one 
eral  undertaken  by  the  young 
h  zoologist  and  will  be  reported 
ill  in  his  book,  The  Bafut 
*'('s,  to  be  published  by  the 
g  Press  later  this  month. 

•  ucretia  Coles,  author  of  "Mov- 
;  )ay"  (p.  80),  is  book  critic  for 
|Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 


lets  make  a  Cal/f 


DO  YOU  THINK  THEY'LL  BE 
GLAD  TO  SEE  US,  WHITEY?" 


'SURE  THING, 
BLACKIE.  WE  HAVE 
FRIENDS  EVERYWHERE.  MILLIONS 
ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD  KNOW  AND 
TRUST  BLACK  &  WHITE  SCOTCH 
WHISKY  BECAUSE  ITS  QUALITY 
AND  CHARACTER  NEVER  CHANGEl 

BLACK  ft  WHITE 

BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  86.8  PROOF 
THE  FLEI SCHMAN N  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  N.  Y. 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 


ARN  to 

Speak 


SPANISH  •  FRENCH  •  ITALIAN 

GERMAN  '  RUSSIAN  •  JAPANESE 

MODERN  GREtK— ?9  ;onquaaes  available 

vv  (r.  lingua  phone  — World '  s  Standard  Conversational  Meth- 
od—You  c.»n  start  to  SPEAK  another  language  TOMORROW 
For  just  20  Minutes  a  Day  you  I'sten 
to  Lmguaphonc's  MODERN  Record 
ings  They  make  it  easy--AND  FU  M 
to  learn  onothcr  language  AT 
HOME— the  same  natural  way  you 
learned  to  speak  before  you  w 
to  school. 

You  Listen,  You  Understand, 
You  SPEAK 

It's  like  living  in  a  foreign  land 
you  hear   native   men   and  women 
converse    about    everyday  matters 
with  a  1954  vocabulary.  You  acquire 
a  true  accent  no  textbook  can  teach. 
Exciting  Business,  Travel  Oppor- 
ines  h  re  and  abrood,  Lingua- 
phone  Method   is   used   the  world 
o  er   by  schools,   colleges,  govern- 
ors,  large  business  firms.  Over 
1,000,000  home  study  students. 
Stop  Wishing— Start  Talking!    WRITE  FOR  FREE 
BOOK,  "Passport  to  a  New  World  of  Opportunity." 
Lmguaphone  Institute,  410  RCA  Building,  N.  Y.  20. 
Mail  Coupon  Now 


Lin'iu.iphono  Institute 

410   RCA   Build. n<j.  Now  York  20.  N.  Y. 

I'leasc  send  me  your  FREE  hook. 
ijin^TuaKe  Interest   •• 


"Thanks  to 
Lmguaphone 
riench — 


City  Zone ....  State .  .  .  . 

Leaders  for  SO  Years  in  Up-to- 
Oate  Modern    Language  Courses 


TOP  SCHOOL  ADVISOR 
FALLS  FOR  WRITING 
COURSE  AND  LOVES  IT! 


"/  want  you  fo  know  of  my  apprecia- 
tion of  this  course  of  yours.  Your 
step-by-step  treatment,  your  assign- 
ment sheets,  your  letters  of  comment, 
your  human  understanding  of  flound- 
erers,  your  amusing  and  astute  text- 
book —  all  are  admirable  —  and 
UNIQUE.  Thank  you  for  it  all.  I  shall 
broadcast  my  admiration  of  what  you 
are  doing."  (Name  on  request.) 

This  testimonial,  like  all  our  others,  is 
unsolicited  and  unpaid!) 

WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  WRITE  STORIES  and 
THEN  WE  HELP  YOU  SELL  THEM! 

Since  1934,  we  have  taught  people  to 
WRITE  and  SELL  and  MAKE  MONEY 
through  our  famous  assignments.  NYS 
graduates  sell  to  all  lucrative  publishing 
fields.  The  nationally  known  literary 
agent,  A.  L.  Fierst,  who  will  handle  the 
s-jlc  of  YOUR  stones,  placed  the  sensa- 
tiO"ol  Pulitz- r  Prize  winning  success,  THE 
TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST  MOON! 

VALUABLE  INSTRUCTION  BOOK  FREE 
SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  WRITING  rnrr 
Dept.  H-9,  2  East  45  Street,  INtl 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  1  '"-L 

Please  send  me  .it  no  obligation  your  FREE 
booklet  and  full  information  concerning  your 
course. 

Same   

Address   

Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 

(This  inquiry  is  confidential.  X..  salesman 
will  call.) 
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•  ••The  two  writers  who  put  the 
finger  on  "The  Real  Menace  of  TV" 
(j).  SI)  are  a  pair  of  New  York 
mothers.  Jane  Whitbread  lias  a  law- 
yer husband  and  loin  children; 
Vivian  (  ridden  has  a  business  hus- 
band and  three.  At  Vassar  some 
years  ago  die  two  collaborated  on 
Chai*'  lor  the  Miscellany  News. 
Having  met  again  on  the  sidewalks 
of  New  Yoik,  t  he  y  revived  the  team 
and  twenty-four  hours  later  were  at 
work.  Their  articles  on  the  home, 
the  family,  and  health  have  appeared 
in  Redbook,  the  women's  magazines, 
This  Wee/;,  and  now  Harper's.  They 
have  ;ilso  produced  a  book  entitled 
The  Intelligent  Man's  Guide  to 
1 1 '<,  men. 

•  •  •  Italian  Communists  —  including 
the  top  man,  Palmiro  Togliatti— co- 
operated cheerfully  in  supplying 
Lnigi  Barzini,  Jr.  with  the  material 
on  which  he  based  his  sobering 
artic  le  on  page  84.  Togliatti  boasted: 
"Whatever  you'll  write  will  help  ns 
in  the  end."  But  when  Mr.  Barzini's 
series  of  twelve  articles  on  the  Com- 
munists came  out  in  Corriere  della 
Sera,  Togliatti  was  unpleasantly  sur- 
prised and  answered  Barzini  in  a 
public  speec  h  in  Rome. 

Mr.  Barzini,  one  ol  Italy's  leading 
journalists,  author  of  "The  Real 
Mafia"  (Harper's,  [une  issue),  lives 
in  his  farmhouse  on  the  outskirts  of 
Rome. 

•  ••In  a  period  of  not  quite  twenty 
years,  C.  Hartley  Grattati  has  con- 
tributed some  fifty-four  articles  to 
Harper's,  on  a  variety  of  economic 
and  cultural  subjects.  This  month 
his  analysis  of  "James  T.  Farrell: 
Moralist"  (p.  93)  reflects  his  personal 
knowledge  ol  the  man  and  his  works 
as  well  ;is  his  own  independence  and 
de  l  ;ic  hment  of  intellect. 

Mr.  (.rattan,  who  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters 
hist  year  at  Clark  University,  is  the 
author  of  several  books,  including 
The  Tlnec  Jameses  (a  study  of  the 
writing  family),  Introducing  Aus- 
tralia, and  Preface  to  Chaos. 

The  New  Hooks 

A i  mi  end  of  his  column  in  the 
.  August  issue  Gilbert  Highet 
wrote  his  valedictory  message  to 
Harper's  readers.  He  had  completed 


FRE1 

TO  NEW  MEMBERS  OF  TH 


This  Exquisite  6-P/ece  Se 
Of  Florentine  Silver 

Send  no  money  now  or  later  for  this  unusual  Fl 
tine  Silver  Set.    It's  yours   FREE   for  joining 
Around-tlie-World   Shoppers   Club.    Your  Set 
hand-made  in  Florence.  Italy,  with  skilled  technl 
going  back  to  the  time  of  Michelangelo.  Each 
has  a  different  Renaissance  design,  and  handle 
tooled  in  Florentine  bas-relief.  As  a  member, 
month  you  will  receive  a  wonderful  surprise  gift 
to  you  direct  from  a  different  foreign  country, 
paid,  ditty-ji et  —  accompanied  by  a  colorful  bro< 
describing  your  gift!  Send  no  money;  simply 
us  and  we  will  enroll  you,  billing  you  as  follows 
you  decide  to  cancel:    □   S'i.OO  every  2  mo 

□  $9.00  every  4  months;  fj  $12.00  every  6  mont 

□  $22.00  every  12  months.  Be  sure  to  specify 
you  choose.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  now  a 
this  Florentine  Silver  Set  is  FREE  for  joining. 

AROUND -THE- WORLD  SHOPPERS  C 

Dpt.  334-F,  71  Concord  St.,  Newark  5, 


\  es  indeed — you  are  always  welcome 
La  Province  de  Quebec.  Come  this  i 
when  the  Laurentian  hills  flame  with  C< 
and  the  Eastern  Townships'  maples  arc 
their  most  beautiful.  Clear  warm  autu 
days — long  cool  nights.  Enjoy  Frer 
Canadian  hospitality  in  comfortable  mod 
inns  and  hotels. 

For  road  maps  and  booklets — write:  Provin 
cial  Publicity  Bureau  Parliament  Building! 
Quebec  City,  Canada;  or  48  Rockefelle 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

LA  PROVINCE  DE 
#1 


o  Doubt 
bout  It! 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
TRADE-MARK 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


er's  New  Collegiate — the  ONLY  desk- 
'ictionary    based    on    "the  Supreme 
rity"* — is  the  best  you  can  own  for 
school,  or  office. 

Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary 
ferred    and    recommended    by  the 
leading    schools,    colleges,  and 


Get  your  copy  to- 
day at  your  depart- 
ment, book,  or  sta- 
tionery store.  $5. 
Thumb-indexed  $6. 


Jr's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  is  the  ONLY  desk-size 
ly  based  on  the  unabridged  Webster's  New  Inter- 
(  Dictionary,  Second  Edition — relied  upon  as  "the 
L  Authority"  by  the  nation's  courts,  libraries  and  uni- 
I  and  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

NAERRI  AM  COMPANY,  Springfield  2,  Masi. 


ioming  in  November 
n  Harper's  Magazine 


(  Cougars:  Life  with  a  Brook - 
y  Gang  by  Stacy  I  .  Jones 


»  at  I  Saw  in  Ked  China 

by  a  Catholic  Missionary 

anea:  The  Last  Romantie  War 
by  Cecil  Woodham -Smith 

'  Death  of  Lady  Mondegrccn 
by  Sylvia  Wright 


V    &  O 

just  two  years  as  chief  book  critic, 
years  during  which  lie  constantly 
struck  sparks  ol  excitement  by  his 
unorthodox  comments  on  books 
and  ideas.  We  are  very  sorry  to  sec 
him  go,  and  we  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  post  as  judge  lor  the  Book 
ol  the  Month  Club. 

In  the  lew  months  before  an- 
nouncing a  new  regular  reviewer, 
Harper's  will  present  several  guests 
who  will  lake  over  the  critic's  job 
month  l>\  month.  I  bis  month  Paul 
Pickrel,  managing  editor  of  the  Yale 
Review  and  author  of  ;i  novel  called 
The  Moving  Stairs,  surveys  the  New 
Books  (p.  100).  Next  month  we  shall 
have  Randall  Jarrell,  poet,  critic, 
and  author  of  Pictures  from  an  hi- 
st i tut  ion. 

Pass  the  Brioches,  Pappy! 

One  of  our  editors,  returning 
from  a  combined  business-and- 
pleasure  drive  into  southern  Michi- 
gan, reports  that  all  along  the  road 
the  food  situation  has  vastly  changed 
from  lour  or  five  years  ago— a  much 
wider  availability  of  ethnic  specialty 
dishes  like  chicken  paprikash;  piz- 
zerias scattered  through  Ohio  like 
poppy-seeds;  and  even  signs  saving: 
'Recommended  by  Gow  met  Maga- 
zine." lie  said  he  might  have  ignored 
the  whole  thing  except  for  two  inci- 
dents which  occurred  on  his  return, 
the  first  when  he  went  out  to  buy 
some  Italian  cheese  and  was  careless 
enough  to  look  al  the  label.  It  read: 
"Vermont  Maid  l  ine  Quality  Pas- 
teurized Mozzarella." 

The  second  took  place  at  a  press 
luncheon  given  by  Cavanagh's  res- 
taurant. Later  in  August  the  man- 
agement was  to  hold  a  celebration 
for  American  regional  cooking  by 
serving  dishes  four  clays  in  a  row 
from  lour  famous  establishments: 
Durgin  Park  (Boston),  the  Drake 
Room  (Chicago),  Arnaud's  (New 
Orleans),  and  Chasen's  (Los  An- 
geles). The  press  were  given  a  pre- 
view of,  among  other  traditional 
items,  Chasen's  "Salad  Lorenzo," 
which  our  colleague  reports  to  have 
been  a  pear  covered  with  a  kind  ol 
garlicky  chili  sauce.  Me  further 
claims  that  a  man  across  the  table 
from  his  stared  at  it  morosely  and 
said,  "II  I'd  known  they  were  going 
to  serve  this,  J  wouldn't  have  had 
it  for  breakfast." 
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'bring  the  musicians  right 
into  your  room  with  a 

CUSTOM  HI-FI 
MUSIC  SYSTEM 

by  L.  H.  BOGEN,  Member,  Audio  Engineering  Society 


Music  lovers  are  swinging  to  custom 
high  fidelity  because  it  brings  music  into 
the  home  with  a  life-like  "presence"  that 
you  just  can't  get  from  a  conventional 
radio-phonograph. 

For  as  little  as  $200  you  can  buy  "the 
works"  of  a  connoisseur's  radio-phono 
system:  Bogen  R300  FM-AM  radio  tuner 
and  D010  amplifier,  with  matching  record 
player  and  speaker. 


You  can  install  units 
in  your  own  cabinetry. 


Your  dealer  or  decorator  can  install  your 
custom  system  practically  anywhere:  in 
existing  furniture,  a  book  case,  break- 
front,  as  a  built-in  system,  or  in  a  cabinet 
like  the  one  shown.  (Incidentally,  if  you're 
handy, do  the  installation  yourself.) 

SEND  FOR  48  PAGE  BOOK 
"Understanding  High  Fidelity" 

V*>»* '     ,  Explains  how  to  plan  your  insial- 

lotion.  Send  C0(  with  the  coupon. 


Boom 

ELECTRONIC  i^hut  II  Ml-  NT 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


David  Bogen  Co.,  Inc.   Dept.  EJ 
29  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  "Understanding  High  Fidelity" 
(for  which  I  enclose  2r><f), 


address, 
city  


_state_ 


□  Scurf  free  catalog  only 


An  American  Negro  —  author  of 
Native  Son — views  the  African  Gold  Coast 

Richard  Wright 

BLACK  POWER 


This  is  an  extraordinary  report  on  the  revolu- 
tion that  is  shattering  African  tradition  and 
British  power  in  a  land  of  fabled  wealth, 
squalor,  vitality  and  contradictions.  It  docu- 
ments the  shortcomings,  the  courage  and  as- 
pirations of  a  large  part,  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
frank  and  brutal  book — the  intensely  personal 
account  of  a  man  who  was  fascinated,  con- 
fused, angered  and  entertained  by  what  he 
found. 


"One  does  not  react  to  Africa  as  Africa  is," 
Wright  says.  "One  reacts  to  Africa  as  one  is, 
as  one  lives."  This,  then,  is  a  record  of  reac- 
tions —  the  react  ions  of  a  black  American  who 
found  himself  an  outsider  in  the  black  Africa 
of  his  ancestors;  of  an  urban  Westerner 
watching  Marxism  join  hands  with  tribal  reli- 
gion in  a  struggle  for  the  future;  the  reac- 
tions, above  all,  of  a  magnificent  writer 
endowed  with  passion,  perception  and  power. 


"It  is  one  of  the  most  important,  exciting  and,  at  the  same  time, 
infuriating  books  I  have  ever  read." -WALTER  WHITE.  $4.00 
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Robert 
Benchley 


THE 


BENCHLEY  ROUNDUP 

"The  best  of  one  who  was  the  best." 

Deems  Taylor 
A  selection  by  Nathaniel  Benchley 
of  more  than  IK)  favorites  from  all 
of  his  father's  humorous  writing. 
"When  Benchley  fils  picks  the  pick  of 
Benchley  pcre,  it's  the  best  of  every- 
thing—  for  everyone  everywhere." 

— Cleveland  Amory 
45  peerless  drawings  by  Gluyas  Wil- 
li"m*-  $3.50 


Chad  Walsh 

EDEN  TWO-WAY 

"Engaging  verses  that  have  both  lyric 
lightness  and  sinewy  strength  and — what 
is  important  in  a  day  of  poetic  obfuscation 
-  ideas  that  represent,  not  casual,  but 
sustained  reflection  on  life,  set  often  in 
lines  of  genuine  robustness  and  beauty." 

—Edwin  M.  Poteat.  $2.50 

Max  Eastman 

POEMS  OF 
FIVE  DECADES 

The  "original  imagery,  volatile  and  fugi- 
tive temperament"  and  the  singing 
rhythms  of  Max  Eastman's  poetry  are 
all  here,  in  this  new  volume  of  his 
best-loved  old  poems  and  his 
best  new  ones.  $3.75 


SCHOOLS  ^  CAMPS 


PADDLING  YOUR  OWN  CANOE 


cry  child  at  camp  wants,  of  course,  to 
Idle  liis  own  canoe.  It's  Inn.  It's  ;ilso 
abolic  ol  his  desire  to  do  things  on  liis 
n.  But  independenl  thinking  and  act- 
require  careful  cultivation.  \  child 
ist  ha\c  guidance,  encouragement,  and 
ietially  the  thrill  of  success. 

It's  not  the  canoeing  nor  anv  single 
>rt  or  skill  that  is  important,  but  the 
product  ol  these  achievements.  Every 
rent  recognizes  the  necessity  ol  instill- 
in  his  child  sell  c  onliclcne  e  and  free 
liking.  Not  every  parent  is  in  a  posi- 
u  to  foster  them.  The  camp  program, 
Wever,  is  designed  to  do  jusi  tliis  job. 
bough  group  recre  ation  and  individual 
feiseling  in  a  relaxed  and  happy  atmos- 
ere  these  qualities  are  nurtured.  \nd 
inner  experiences  can  last  a  life-time. 

Of  course,  every  age  presents  its  own 
iblems.  Certainly  the  child  that  you 

pending  oil  to  school  each  morning  is 
ite  different  from  the  one  you  hustled 

last  spring.  The  same  shoes  don't  (it, 
:  sleeves  are  shorter;  perhaps  even  the 
crvities  and  neighborhood  companions 
ve  been  outgrown.  You  nevertheless 
c  facing  the  responsibility  of  providing 
j  optimum  conditions  of  growth  — 
:ntal,  physical,  and  emotional  —  for  a 


personality  you  perhaps  can't  even  under 
stand  yourself  at  times. 

lie  grows  too  last  for  you  to  forecast 
what  he'll  be  like  in  another  ten  months. 
However,  your  own  interests  and  opin- 
ions aic  formulated,  and  you  want  him 
to  assimilate  a  good  portion  ol  these'  atti- 
tudes. Therefore,  you  try  to  control  to 
'some-  extent  his  environment  and  con 
tacts  in  school.  But  how  careful  ate  you 
when  it  comes  to  summer  vacations? 

With  every  day  bringing  a  new  adven- 
ture into  a  child's  lile,  the  summer  vaca- 
tion is  as  important  as  a  whole  year  at 
school.  Give  him.  through  a  summer  at 
camp,  a  chance  to  learn  the  value  ol  co- 
operation, to  assume  responsibility,  and 
lo  become  sell  reliant  in  a  world  which 
now,  more  than  ever,  demands  all  this  ol 
him. 

However,  there  is  a  right  camp  and  a 
wrong  camp  lot  each  child.  There  are  as 
many  different  types  of  camps  as  there 
are  direc  tors  and  philosophies.  Eac  h  c  amp 
has  its  own  unusual  advantages,  but  the 
gene  ral  program  serves  as  a  frame  ol  ref- 
erence for  the  teaching  of  a  way  ol  life. 
A  well  chosen  camp  will  provide  your 
child  with  the  elements  of  character  he 
needs  to  "paddle1  his  own  canoe". 


SCHOOLS 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE  SHOOTERS 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PLAN- 
EACH  STUDENT  A  CLASS 

For  boys  with  educational 
problems  —  successful  college 
preparation  and  general  edu- 
cation. Our  tests  discover 
causes  <>f  difficulties  and  we 
(1)  devise  individualized  pro- 
Utm  to  overcome  difficulties ;  <2)  make  up  lost 
Pje;  C3)  instill  confidence;  (4)  teach  effec- 
'ely  the  art  of  concentration  and  the  science 
IJstudy. 

||Facu/(y  12;  Enrollment  30;  48  years'  experience 
ite   Edward    It.    Knight,    Ph.D.,  Headmaster 

XFORD  ACADEMY 

Box  H-95,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


>RK  UNION  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

')ur  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  of  Study  has  increased  Honor 
II  50%.  Fully  accredited.  ROTC  highest  rating.  1G 
clern  bldgs.,  2  gyms.  I'PI'ER  SCHOOL,  Grades  8-12; 
^arate  JI'MOlt  SCHOOL  1-7.  for  Bklt   .V  catalog,  write 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wicker.  Box  810,  Fork  Union.  Va. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

Notable  college  preparation  since   1  S'J4.   Excellent  dra- 
matics and  arts.  Separate  music  building.  All  sports  and  ac- 
tivities. Exceptional  riding.  Spacious  lircproof  residence  for 
grades  6-12.  Beautiful  country  campus  20  miles  from  N.Y.e. 
Florence  Wolfe.  6  Norwood  Avenue,  Summit,  N.  J. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  PROVIDENCE 

Advantageous  location.  Small  residence  unit.  Exceptional 
record  of  college  preparation.  Modem  equipment  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  Conservative  costs.  Auspices  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Marion  S.  Cole.  Headmistress.  Box  M,  Providence.  R.  I. 


FINE  &   IPPLIED    I  U  TS 


RAY  -  VOGUE  SCHOOLS 

Fashion  Merchandising  with  Modeling.  Dress  Design. 
Fashion  Illustration,  Interior  Decoration,  Commercial  Art. 
Photography.  Individual  Training  Coed  Attrac  tive  residence 
for  girls.  For  entrance  dates,  write  Registrar.  Hm.  730. 
Ray-Vogue  Schools.  750  North  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  II 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


PERKINS  SCHOOL 

A  year  round  special  school  for  the  Scientific  Study  and 
Education  of  children  of  retarded  development.  Constant, 
sympathetic  supervision.  Individual  training.  5  borne  like. 

attractive  bldga.  30-acre  campus  Summer  Session  In  Maine 
Franklin  H.  Perkins,  M.D.,  Dir.,  Box  II.  Lancaster,  Mats. 


CAMPS 


MASSACHUSETTS  GIRLS 


QUANSET  SAILING  CAMPS 

Cape  Cod  camp  for  girls  5  to  IX  featuring  daily  sailing 
on  beautiful  Pleasant  May.  Races,  Tennis.  Crafts,  Archery, 
Hiding  Included  in  Ice,  1  age  groups.  Adult  Sailing  School 
June  and  September.  50th  year.  Catalog 

F.  M.  Hammatt,  South  Orleans,  Massachusetts 


VERMONT  -GIRLS 


FARWELL 

50th  Anniversary,  carls  0-16.  On  private  bike  in  Vermont. 
Hiding,  swimming,  tennis  featured.  All  usual  activities. 
Sailing.  Snug  log  cabins.  Inc  lusive  fee.  Limited  enrollment 
120.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Dulany  Furlong,  Box  6185,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


VERMONT-  CO  LDS 


FARM  HOME  CAMP 

SMALL  CAMP   FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN.   July  and 
August.    Country   living   in   Vermont.    Mature  counselors. 
Individual  attention.  Reasonable  rates.  Boys  and  Girls  5-9 
years.  Dir.  Keg.  Nurse    Brochure  on  request. 
Miss  Eliz.  Spear,    13  Milburn  Avenue.  Baldwin.  New  York 


WHICH  CAMP? 
WHICH  SCHOOL? 

Address: 
Mrs.  Lewis  I).  Bemenl 
School  and  Camp  Department 
49  East  33rd  Street 
New  ^  ork.  New  York 

PERSONAL  DATA 

Sex  Grade  

Location   

I  ,arge  or  small 
Approximate  total  c  :os1  : 
Max.  Miii. 
I  )enominational 
Special  activities: 


Remarks 


Name 
Address 


Telephone  Number 


AS  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  SEES  /T... 

New  products 
created  45,000 
G-E  jobs  in  the 
last  nine  years 

And  hundreds  of  new  ideas  are  now 
being  developed  to  keep  employmen 
high  and  help  America  live  better 


One  out  of  every  five  people  working  at  Genera 
Electric  owes  his  job  to  products  G.  E.  didn' 
make  before  1945. 

Will  coming  years  bring  as  much  progress' 
Actually,  we  believe  there  will  be  more.  Man 
exciting  possibilities  are  predictable  as  we  lean 
how  to  make  full  use  of  atomic  energy.  Anothe 
important  new  development  will  be  electronii 
machinery  which  will  make  work  easier,  pro 
duction  swifter  —  and  create  more  jobs.  Nev 
uses  for  gas  turbines  promise  improved  air 
rail  and  ship  transportation,  and  better  powe 
plants  for  industry.  Research  will  make  horn* 
appliances  even  more  helpful. 

All  these  fields  —  and  many  others  —  are  s< 
promising  that  we  expect  to  produce  more  h 
the  next  ten  years  than  in  all  the  previous  71 
years  of  our  existence.  As  we  see  it,  in  a  fre 
economy,  America's  industrial  progress  is  no 
only  continuing,  it's  rapidly  accelerating. 


Tower  of  time  cards  shows  jobs  created  by  new  G-! 
products.  In  a  single  pile,  they'd  reach  5  stories  higl 
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Harpers 
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We  Accuse! 

Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop 


Many  Americans— .some  of  I  hem  private  citizens,  some  in  high  office, 
and  some  whose  official  responsibility  it  was— have  pronounced  judg- 
ment on  Dr.  J.  Robot  Oppenheimer 's  fitness  to  have  access  to  the 
scientific  secrets  on  which  the  national  security  so  largely  depends. 
Many  accusations  were  leveled  against  Dr.  Oppenheimer  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  and  the  formal  findings  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion against  him  were  lengthily  published.  Among  those  who  did  not 
accept  these  findings,  however,  were  the  widely  read  and  respected 
journalists,  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop,  who  here  in  turn  accuse  the 
accusers.  Their  conclusions  are  presented,  not  merely  to  answer  charge 
with  countercharge,  but  to  round  out  the  record  on  the  critically 
important  issues  which  the  Oppenheimer  Case  has  raised  but  by  no 
means  resolved.  ~The  Editors 


/.  Rise  and  Fall 

The  title  of  this  report  is  borrowed  from 
Emile  Zola,  whose  J'Accuse  marked  the 
turning  point  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Dreyfus.  It  is  a  proud  title,  lor  it  is  still  the 
symbol  ot  one  of  our  era's  rare  triumphs 
3i  the  liberal  spirit  over  organized  injustice. 
It  is  a  title,  indeed,  that  one  must  be  pre- 
umptuous  to  borrow;  and  we  only  dare  to 
do  so  because  Ave  too  accuse. 

We  accuse  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  particular,  and  the  American  government 
in  general,  of  a  shoe  king  miscarriage  ot  justice 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer. 

We  accuse  Oppenheimer's  chief  judge,  the 
chairman  ol  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Admiral  Lewis  Strauss,  and  certain  ol  Oppen- 
heimer's accusers,  of  venting  the  bitterness 
of  old  disputes  through  the  security  system  of 
this  country. 


And  we  accuse  the  security  system  itself, 
as  being  subject  to  this  kind  of  ugliness, 
and  as  inherently  repugnant  in  its  present 
standards  and  procedures  to  every  high  tradi- 
tion of  the  American  past. 

These  are  grave  accusations,  which  must  be 
factually  supported.  As  to  whether  they  are 
justified,  the  reader  must  decide.  And  so, 
without  further  ado,  let  us  begin  the  re-trial 
by  calling  the  defendant  to  the  bar:  lor  the 
first  requirement  for  an  understanding  of 
the  Oppenheimer  case  is  an  understanding 
of  Oppenheimer  himself. 

J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  was  born  in 
New  York  City  in  1904,  into  a  prosperous, 
cultivated,  and  liberal  Jewish  family.  The 
father,  an  immigrant  from  Germany,  was  a 
successful  businessman  and  a  discriminating 
collector  of  modern  pictures.  The  whole 
household  was  imbued  with  the  rabbinical 
respect  lor  the  things  of  the  mind,  and  with 


HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE 


.  ,.,!^s  made  all  the  sweeter  by 
u>r\  ol  dark  things  left  behind,  that 
distinguished  Jews  of  their  sort  in 
[hat  simpler  and  belter  time. 

Characteristically,  ( )ppenheimer's  educa- 
tion began  at  the  Ethical  Culture  School  — 
where  else  would  such  a  family  send  a  promis- 
ing son?  It  continued  at  Harvard,  where 
Oppenheimer  first  showed  promise  as  a 
physicist  and  graduated  in  1925;  and  at  Lord 
Rutherford's  great  laboratory  in  Cambridge 
and  at  Gottingen,  where  he  took  his  doctorate 
in  1927.  There  were  two  more  years  of  pre- 
paratory studv.  largely  abroad.  And  then,  in 
the  spring  of  1929,  young  Oppenheimer  came 
bac  k  to  America,  to  accept  a  double  teaching 
assignment  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Pasadena  and  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley. 

It  is  curious,  and  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  it  is  highly  ironical,  that  this  return 
of  an  utterly  obscure  twenty-five-year-old 
tea<  her  should  have  proved  a  significant  event 
in  the  American  story.  Yet  such  it  was. 

The  truth  is  that  in  a  quite  surprising 
degree.  Oppenheimer  was  the  bringer  of 
a  revelation.  Long  before  his  gradua- 
tion from  Harvard,  he  had  descried  from  afar 
the  revolution  in  thought  that  is  the  New 
Physics.  But  in  this  he  was  exceptional;  even 
in  1929,  when  he  came  home  for  good,  the 
American  universities  had  only  begun  to 
grasp  the  cosmos-shaking  advances  of  physical 
know  ledge  that  had  been  achieved  in  Europe. 

At  Berkeley.  Oppenheimer  started  with 
one  graduate  student;  but  around  this 
slender,  intense  young  man,  all  but  hieratic 
in  his  dedication  to  his  mystery,  there  rapidly 
grew  up  "the  largest  sc  hool  in  the  country,  of 
graduate  and  post-doctoral  study  in  theo- 
retical physic  s."  He  was  the  center,  and  each 
year,  when  his  teaching  term  at  Berkeley 
ended,  many  of  his  students  followed  him  to 
Pasadena  to  be  with  him  while  he  fulfilled 
his  contract  w  ith  Caltech.  If  the  vast  majority 
ol  American  physic  ists  today  quite  genuinely 
venerate  Robert  Oppenheimer,  it  is  because 
he  trained  so  many  of  them,  and  because  the 
rest  rightly  regard  him  as  the  man  who  took 
the  lead  in  naturalizing  the  Xew  Physics  in 
this  country. 

In  those-  fust  years  of  great  accomplishment, 
Oppenheimei    was  almost   ludicrously— and 


perhaps  somewhat  self-consciously— remote 
from  the  mundane  realities  of  the  American 
scene.  He  took  no  newspaper.  He  owned  no 
radio.  The  tumultuous  political  events  of 
the  early  1930s  simply  escaped  his  notice.  For 
distraction  he  learned  Sanskrit,  because  he 
wanted  to  read  the  Bhagavad-Gita  in  the  origi- 
nal. For  the  rest,  he  lived  his  life  in  the 
rarefied  upper  air  of  abstract  physical  specula- 
tion. 

Thus  he  was  dangerously  innocent— he 
had  no  better  standards  of  practical 
political  judgment  than  a  visiting  Mar- 
tian—when the  world  around  him  at  last 
began  to  attract  his  attention. 

Partly  he  came  down,  from  his  mountaintop 
because  of  his  long  and  unhappy  engagement 
to  Jean  Tatlock,  the  daughter  of  a  fellowr  pro- 
fessor. Partly  his  interest  in  politics  was 
stimulated  by  Hitler's  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  Germany,  where  he  still  had  relatives 
whom  he  helped  later  to  escape.  Partly,  too, 
he  was  caught  up  in  the  wave  of  emotion 
about  the  Spanish  Civil  War  which  then  en- 
gulfed so  many  intellectuals.  The  Commu- 
nist party  was  brilliantly  exploiting  both  the 
Falange  and  the  Nazis,  to  attract  great  num- 
bers of  men  like  Oppenheimer.  Jean  Tatlock 
was  one  of  the  generous  but  troubled  spirits 
who  were  always  joining  and  leaving  the 
Communist  party  in  those  deceptive  years  of 
the  united  front.  Not  very  surprisingly 
therefore,  Oppenheimer  became  an  active 
fellow-traveler. 

He  joined  front  organizations.  He  attended 
meetings.  Since  he  had  a  private  fortune, 
he  contributed  fairly  regularly  to  the  party's 
Spanish  war  and  Spanish  relief  funds;  and, 
since  this  was  the  fashion  for  the  larger  felloAv- 
traveling  contributors,  he  made  these  contri- 
butions through  party  officials.  In  short,  he 
freely  indulged  in  the  brand  of  political  folly 
that  was  then  a  common  highbrow  reaction  to 
the  menace  of  Nazism  and  Fascism.  One  thing, 
however,  Robert  Oppenheimer  never  did. 
Despite  his  fashionable  folly,  despite  the  easy 
emotionalism  that  was  his  first  response  to 
politics,  Oppenheimer  never  took  the  final 
step  of  joining  the  Communist  party. 

By  1939,  his  fellow-traveling  enthusiasm 
had  cooled  off  markedly,  although  he  con- 
tinued to  contribute  through  party  chan- 
nels   to    Spanish    relief.     In    wartime,  he 
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eschewed  politics  altogether.  Finally,  at  the 
end  »>l  the  war,  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  system  came  home  to  him 
with  greal  force,  and  rather  earlier  than  to 
many  othei  leading  Americans— Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  foi  example,  was  still  talking 
eupeptically  aboul  how  easy  it  was  to  "get 
on  with  Zhukov"  as  late  as  1947. 

Mm  his  awakening,  the  lollies  of  Oppen- 
heimer's  past  were  utterly  left  behind.  For- 
mer President  Conant  of  Harvard,  General 
Frederick  Osborn,  and  many  others  who 
worked  with  him  closely  have  testified  as  to 
the  "hard-headedness"  and  strongly  "anti- 
Soviet"  character  of  Oppenheimer's  political 
attitude  throughout  the  postwar  years.  As 
time  passed,  indeed.  Oppenheimer  became 
the  only  truly  eminent  American  outside  the 
armed  services— so  far  as  these  reporters 
are  aware— who  was  willing  to  discuss  dis- 
passionately the  idea  of  preventive  war  to 
save  the  world  from  Communist  tyranny.  On 
this  point,  too,  there  is  rather  shocked  testi- 
mony, from  the  present  chairman  of  the  Gerv 
eral  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Atomic  Com- 
mission, Dr.  I.  I.  Rabi. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  gradual  transition 
f\  from  modish  breast-beating  to  cool, 
/  m  hard  independence  of  thought,  Oppen- 
heimer's early  follies  were  simply  a  disastrous 
phase  in  the  difficult  process  of  learning  his 
way  about  in  the  everyday  world.  In  this 
same  process,  his  marriage  in  1940  was  also  a 
stage,  and  a  much  happier  one. 

The  story  of  Katherine  Puening  Oppen- 
heimer is  sad,  but  with  a  good  ending.  She 
was  a  pretty,  serious,  very  young  girl  from  a 
solid,  prosperous,  conservative  family,  when 
she  rather  improbably  encountered  Joe  Dallet 
in  1935.  Dallet  was  a  romantic,  born  for  a 
crusade,  who  had  the  half-pathetic,  half-ironi- 
cal misfortune  to  enlist  under  the  Communist 
banner.  She  fell  violently  in  love  with  Dallet; 
she  left  her  family  and  joined  the  party  to 
marry  him.  A  little  later,  she  proved  her 
greater  wisdom  by  rebelling  against  the 
party's  dreary  discipline,  and  this  broke  up 
the  marriage.  Yet  she  did  not  cease  to  love 
Dallet,  and  she  had  just  gone  to  Paris  to  meet 
him  again  when  the  news  reached  her  that  he 
had  been  killed  in  action  on  the  Spanish 
front.  After  that  desperate  moment,  she  half 
blindly  blundered  into  another  marriage.  Yet 


she  was  still  a  very  unhappy  woman  when 
she  and  Oppenheimer  met  in  1 939. 

Their  feeling  for  one  another  was  strong 
and  irresistible.  Yet  he  had  to  part  with  Jean 
Tatloek,  who  still  loved  him  and  made  a 
tragic  last  request  to  see  him  before  her  death 
in  1943.  She  also  had  to  part  with  her  hus- 
band, and  thus  the  Oppenheimers'  mar- 
riage automatically  stimulated  much  un- 
kindness  in  the  small  Berkeley  community. 
One  of  those  who  were  not  unkind  was 
Haakon  Chevalier,  a  clever,  superficial 
teacher  of  romance  languages,  who  also  be- 
longed to  the  West  Coast  group  of  Communist 
and  fellow-traveling  intellectuals.  And  this 
was  to  be  important,  because  Oppenheimer, 
who  is  fiercely  protective  of  his  wife,  was 
warmly  grateful  for  Chevalier's  kindness  in  a 
bad  time. 

Such  are  the  main  facts  it  is  needful 
to  know  about  Robert  Oppenheimer, 
in  the  period  before  History  chose  him 
as  the  principal  actor  in  a  larger  drama.  He 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Einstein- Fermi- 
Szilard  group  of  refugee  physicists  who  first 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  American  government 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  atom.  But  he  joined 
the  work  soon  after  it  began,  and  his  value 
was  recognized  at  once. 

In  the  spring  of  1942,  only  a  few  months 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  Dr.  Arthur  Holly  Comp- 
ton  asked  Oppenheimer  to  recruit  and  lead  a 
special  scientific  task  force.  Enrico  Fermi  had 
not  yet  achieved  his  great  triumph,  the 
famous  first  sustained  nuclear  chain  reaction 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  squash  court. 
But  Oppenheimer  and  his  task  force— which 
included  Hans  Bethe,  Edward  Teller,  and 
others  of  like  caliber— were  nonetheless  told 
to  begin  designing  a  workable  atomic  bomb. 

Their  astonishing  progress  led  on,  within  a 
few  months,  to  the  decision  to  establish  the 
great  Los  Alamos  Laboratory.  Oppenheimer 
had  directed  the  work  at  Berkeley.  He  had 
even  suggested  the  Los  Alamos  site  to  the  new 
commander  of  the  Manhattan  District 
project,  Lieutenant  General  Leslie  R.  Groves. 
But  a  question  still  remained,  whether  Op- 
penheimer should  be  chosen  direc  tor  of  Los 
Alamos. 

As  soon  as  he  joined  the  Avar  effort, 
Robert  Oppenheimer  had  filled  out  the  usual 
personnel  questionnaire,  revealing  the  gen- 
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tlincs  of  his  political  past.  By  now  the 
in l>t  i ships  in  front  organizations,  the  fel- 
low tra\eling,  the  contributions,  were  all 
known  to  the  appropriate  authorities.  So 
were  his  Communist  personal  associations,  in- 
cluding the  former  party  memberships  ol 
(Catherine  Oppenheimer  and  also  ol  Frank 
and  ol  his  wife  Jackie— for  Frank  Oppen- 
heimer, an  unhappy  caricature  of  his  brilliant 
elder  brother,  had  joined  the  patty  in  1936. 
But  (.eneral  (.roves  had  already  come  to 
know  Oppenheimer  rather  well.  He  had  no 
doubts  whatever,  and  he  still  has  none,  about 
Oppenheimer's  loyalty.  He  regarded  Oppen- 
heimer s  appointment  to  head  Los  Alamos  as 
a  "calculated  risk."  which  it  was  essential  to 
take.  Why  this  was  essential  has  been  simply 
explained  by  John  J.  McCloy,  who  repre- 
sented Secretary  of  War  Stimson  in  this  deci- 
sion. ".Oppenheimer,"  McCloy  has  said,  "was 
the  only  American  physicist  fully  qualified 
for  the  job;  there  were  plenty  of  refugees,  of 
course,  but  everyone  agreed  Oppenheimer 
was  the  only  American  who  was  up  to  it  in 
every  way." 

To  complete  this  facet  of  the  story,  it 
must  also  be  noted  that  Oppenheimer 
w  as  by  no  means  taken  on  trust  after  his 
appointment  at  Los  Alamos.  Throughout 
1943,  Colonel  John  Lansdale— a  successful, 
conservative  Cleveland  lawyer  who  served  as 
Los  Alamos  security  officer— repeatedly  ques- 
tioned Oppenheimer,  at  great  length  and  in 
very  great  detail,  about  all  his  fellow-traveling 
activities  and  Communist  connections.  In  ad- 
dition. Oppenheimer  was  c  losely  watched  at 
all  times;  and  he  was  also  interviewed  by 
Coloinl  Boris  Pash.  the  Manhattan  District 
sc<  in  itv  officer  at  Berkeley.  Colonel  Pash,  who 
saw  Oppenheimer  only  once,  always  re- 
mained suspi«  ions  of  him.  But  the  able  and 
tough-minded  Colonel  Lansdale  had  the  pri- 
mary responsibility.  He  did  almost  all  the 
work  on  Oppenheimer  and  got  to  know  Op- 
penheimer very  intimately.  And  Lansdale 
gradually  came  to  have  an  abiding  faith  in 
Oppenheimer's  Iqyalty  and  discretion. 

It  is  somehow  sordid  that  this  essentially 
insignificant  aspec  t  of  the  epic  of  Los  Alamos 
should  now  have  to  be  recalled.  How  Oppen- 
heimer tirelessly  gathered  a  great  new  scien- 
tific n  .iin.  while  the  new  laboratory  buildings 
were  rising  on  the-  sun-drenched  mesa;  how 
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Los  Alamos  expanded  until,  at  the  end.  Op- 
penheimer was  the  admired  leader  of  8,000 
people,  including  4,000  scientists  and  techni- 
cians;  how  the  work  proceeded  relentlessly, 
past  obstacle  alter  obstacle,  until  the  final 
blinding  triumph  that  altered  the  whole 
shape  of  our  world— these  are  the  points  it 
would  be  more  fitting  to  dwell  upon.  The 
end  came  in  the  bareness  of  the  desert  at 
Alamogordo.  when  Trinity— the  first  of  the  i. 
absolute  weapons— was  tested  with  brilliant 
and  terrible  success. 

From  that  moment,  to  Hiroshima,  to  the 
Medal  of  Merit  and  a  high  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  American  government,  Robert 
Oppenheimer's  journey  was  rapid  and  ineluc- 
table. The  bomb  whose  glare  illuminated 
a  new  world  also  gave  the  once-obscure 
brotherhood  of  physicists  a  strange  new  stand- 
ing in  America.  They  acquired  something  of 
the  position  in  our  society  of  the  Mathemati- 
cian-Astronomer-Priests of  the  ancient  Mayas, 
who  were  at  once  feared  and  revered  as  the 
knowers  of  the  mystery  of  the  seasons  and 
the  helpers  of  the  sun  and  stars  in  their  life- 
giving  courses.  Oppenheimer,  the  maker  of 
the  bomb,  became  the'  unofficial  high  priest. 

In  the  next  years,  his  primary  public  posi- 
tion was  the  chairmanship  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  of  th.e  AEC;  and  in  1947  J 
he  also  found  his  private  niche  as  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at 
Princeton.  But  with  all  his  other  duties,  he 
was  constantly  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
more  general  capacity  of  chief  scientist  to  the 
American  government,  working  on  many  1 
Presidential  assignments,  always  asked  to  give 
counsel  on  the  big  political-military-scien- 
tific problems,  often  consulted,  indeed,  as 
though  his  pronouncements  had  an  oracular 
value.  And  although  he  left  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  1952,  his  work  for  the 
government  continued,  and  his  standing  be- 
fore the  country  remained  undiminished. 

Such  was  Oppenheimer,  such  were  his  re- 
markable record  and  great  position, 
when  President  Eisenhower  named  a 
new  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Lewis  Lichtenstein  Strauss— a  pro- 
moter, investment  banker,  and  civilian-in-war- 
time  Admiral,  who  had  previously  served  as 
one  of  Truman's  first  AEC  commissioners- 
moved  into  the  AEC  chairmanship  on  July  3, 
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953.  Just  Eour  days  latei  came  the  first  warri- 
ng signal.  On  |ul\  7  .is  Strauss  proudly  an- 
nounced in  his  first  press  release  on  the 
)ppenheimer  case,  the  new  chairman 
initiated  the  steps-'  that  were  to  end  with  a 
teav)  handed  squad  ol  AEC  security  officers 
lescending  on  Princeton  to  remove  the 
lassilied  doc  uments  which  Oppenheimer  had 
Iwavs  been  allowed  to  store  in  a  specially 
guarded  facility  in  Ins  office. 

Not  long  thereafter,  events  began  to  move 
nth  unwonted  swiftness.  At  the  beginning 
>f  November,  a  former  member  of  the  staff 
>f  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  William  Liscum  Borden, 
note  the  FBI  what  can  only  be  (ailed  a 
ettre  de  cachet  attacking  Oppenheimer's 
oyalty. 

The  letter  was  a  mishmash  of  the  stale 
;'acts  and  unsupported  conclusions.  Accord- 
ing to  Borden.  Strauss  was  not  privy  to  the 
vriting  of  this  letter.  In  any  case,  under  the 
established  procedures,  the  let  he  de  cachet  set 
he  whole  ponderous  security  machinery  in 
in m ion:  and  Strauss  leaped  into  the  driver's 
!;eat  to  make  the  wheels  turn  faste  r. 

It  was  Strauss  who  went  to  the  President 
without  consulting^  his  colleagues,  and 
came  back  with  the  dramatically  phrased 
|}rder  putting  a  "blank  wall"  between  Oppen- 
lieimer  and  all  classified  data.  It  was  Strauss 
Itvho  directed  the  preparation  of  the  harshest 
loossible  statement  of  charges;  Strauss  who 
I  ailed  the  still  unsuspecting  Oppenheimer  to 
W  ashington  to  notify  him  that  his  AEC  clear- 
ance was  suspended;  Strauss  who  hastened  on 
feie  trial  of  the  case.  It  was  Strauss  or  his  un- 
lerlino.  AEC  General  Manager  K.  D.  Nichols, 
ivho  forbade  the  hearings  to  be  held  in  New 
York,   thus  effectively   preventing  the  dis- 
tinguished but  no  longer  young  John  W. 
I  Davis    from    appearing    as  Oppenheimer's 
■counsel.  And  it  was  Strauss  who  decided  that 
lithe  AEC  counsel  should  be  Roger  Robb,  a 
I  man  best  known  as  the  lawyer  for  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy's  chief  journalistic  in- 
Icense-swinger,  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  long  hearings  be- 
gan before  a  special  board  composed  of  the 
Chancellor  of  North  Carolina  University  and 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Gordon  Gray; 
the  former  head  of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company,    Thomas   A.    Morgan;    and  the 


well-known  chemist,  Dr.  Ward  Evans,  of 
Loyola  University. 

In  late  May  came  the  Gray  board  findings. 
Gordon  Gray  and  Thomas  Morgan  dec  ided 
that  Oppenheimer  was  a  security  risk:  but 
almost  in  the  same  breath  they  pronounced 
him  devotedly  loyal,  unusually  disc  reel,  and 
a  public  servant  whose  contribution  could 
never  be  repaid.  In  his  dissent,  Dr.  Ward 
Evans  sternly  remarked  that  the  Gray-Morgan 
finding  would  be  a  "black  mark  on  the 
escutcheon"  of  the  country.  The  nation 
argued  the  issue,  and  the  case  then  went  to 
the  AEC. 

Finally,  late  in  June,  came  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  majority  opinion, 
again  declaring  Oppenheimer  a  secur- 
ity risk.  It  was  written— in  brutal  language, 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  reflective,  re- 
gretful tone  of  Gordon  Gray— by  Admiral 
Lewis  Strauss.  It  represents  a  curious  evolu- 
tion. For  the  Gray  Board  had  firmly  dis- 
missed the  bulk  of  the  AEC's  original  charges 
against  Oppenheimer,  which  had  to  do  with 
his  prewar  associations.  Gray  and  Morgan  had 
then  found  Oppenheimer  guilty  primarily  on 
one  issue,  that  his  lack  of  enthusiasm  de- 
layed the  hydrogen  bomb  project.  But  now 
Strauss,  in  his  turn,  firmly  dismissed  this 
Gray-Morgan  finding,  stating  that  Oppen- 
heimer's views  about  the  H-bomb  had  not 
even  been  considered  by  the  AEC,  because 
he  had  a  right  to  take  any  view  he  chose.  By 
this  process  of  elimination,  all  the  serious 
charges  against  Oppenheimer  were  suc- 
cessively refuted  or  dropped,  until  none  re- 
mained except  those  contained  in  the  final 
opinion  by  Lewis  Strauss.  Hence  this  Strauss 
opinion  is  the  test— the  sole  test— of  the 
Oppenheimer  case. 

What  then  was  the  purport  of  this  historic 
opinion?  Strauss  conspicuously  failed  to 
challenge  the  favorable  Gray-Morgan  finding, 
that  Oppenheimer  was  wholly  loyal  and 
wholly  discreet.  Strauss  mentioned  dangerous 
associations,  but  this  was  strictly  subsidiary. 
In  bitter  words,  Strauss  took  his  stand 
squarely  on  the*  ground  that  Oppenheimer 
suffered  from  "substantial  delects  of  char- 
acter." Oppenheimer  was  guilty,  said  Strauss, 
of  persistent  "falsehood,  evasion,  and  mis- 
representation"; but  as  proof  of  these  vices 
Strauss  offered  only  six  "examples." 
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\iu\  what  were  those  si*  proofs,  that  were 
sufficient  to  convict  Oppenheimer  of 
character  delects  so  grave  as  to  jeopardize  na- 
lional  security?  Three  of  the  Strauss  "ex- 
amples*' can  be  grouped  together  and  dis- 
cussed together,  for  they  are  all  matters  with 
a  common  background.  They  are  as  follows: 

First,  in  the  course  of  a  long  interrogation 
in  1943,  Colonel  Lansdale  once  asked  Oppen- 
heimer a  single  question:  "Do  you  know 
Riul\  Lambert?"  Oppenheimer  replied  with 
a  short  counter-question:  "Do  you  know  what 
he  looks  like?"  That  was  all:  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  it  is  by  no  means  sure  there  was  even 
this  much.  But  in  the  Gray  board  hearings, 
it  developed  that  Oppenheimer  had  indeed 
known  Lambert,  a  minor  Communist  official; 
had  lunched  with  him  once  or  twice;  and  thus 
knew  what  he  looked  like. 

Second,  again  in  1943,  Oppenheimer  told 
Colonel  Lansdale  he  had  heard  that  Joseph 
Weinberg,  a  younger  physicist  at  Berkeley 
whom  he  did  not  know  well,  was  a  member 
of  the  Communist  party.  Lansdale  did  not  ask 
Oppenheimer  about  Weinberg.  Oppenheimer 
volunteered  the  information.  Then,  seven 
years  later,  in  19.r>0.  an  FBI  agent  questioned 
Oppenheimer  about  Weinberg.  On  this 
occasion  Oppenheimer  said  that  he  thought 
he  had  first  learned  of  Weinberg's  Com- 
munist affiliations  when  they  became  public 
knowledge,  which  was  alter  1943. 

Third,  again  in  1943,  Oppenheimer  told 
Colonel  Lansdale  he  had  also  heard  that 
another  Berkeley  physicist,  Giovanni 
Row  Lomanitz,  was  a  Communist.  Shortly 
aftei  this.  Lomanitz  was  drafted  in  order  to 
remove  him  from  Berkeley.  The  head  of  the 
Berkeley  laboratory,  Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence, 
raised  a  great  row  about  losing  Lomanitz. 
Partly  at  Lawrence's  request,  Oppenheimer 
spoke  to  Lansdale  about  getting  Lomanitz  re- 
assigned  to  work  at  Berkeley,  as  one  of  those 
special  risks  the  Manhattan  District  made  it  a 
polic  y  to  take  in  special  cases.  Later  he  wrote 
Lansdale,  rene  wing  the  same  suggestion,  but 
adding  that  he  "was  not  in  a  position  to  en- 
dorse this  request  in  an  absolute  way,"  since 
he  did  not  know  the  full  facts  about  Lomanitz. 
Finally,  alte  r  eleven  years  had  passed,  Oppen- 
heimer was  asked  a  surprise  question  at  the 
Gray  board  hearing:  Would  he  have  recom- 
mended Lomanitz's  re-assignment  to  Berkeley 
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if  he  had  known  Lomanitz  was  a  Communist? 
And  he  answered  this  question  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

The  first  thing  to  note  about  these  mat- 
ters, which  are  solemnly  presented  by 
Admiral  Strauss  as  final  proof  of 
habitual  untruth,  is  the  simple  immensity  of 
their  context.  Three  incorrect  answers  are 
torn,  as  it  were,  from  a  vast  hodgepodge  of 
innumerable  questions  put  to  Oppenheimer 
by  many  different  people— Pash,  Lansdale, 
Groves,  several  FBI  agents,  Congressional 
committees,  the  Gray  Board— and  innumer- 
able questions  put,  moreover,  in  all  sorts  of 
different  conditions  and  at  different  time  in- 
tervals over  a  period  of  eleven  years.  Only  a 
miracle  witness  could  have  avoided  minor 
mistakes  and  contradictions  in  these  circum- 
stances; and  Oppenheimer  was  far  from  being 
a  miracle  witness  about  small  points. 

And  by  any  reasonable  standard,  the  three 
mistakes  about  Lambert,  Weinberg,  and 
Lomanitz  were  all  extremely  minor.  In  the 
case  of  the  Lomanitz  letter,  Oppenheimer 
was  asked  to  recall  the  forgotten  background 
of  a  letter  written  eleven  years  before,  and 
asked  in  a  way  that  invited  a  wrong  reply.  In 
the  Weinberg  case,  he  fell  into  what  is  surely 
the  commonest  of  all  human  errors,  which  is 
confusing  the  time  when  you  have  learned  a 
long-known  fact  in  a  past  already  remote.  As 
for  the  Lambert  case,  there  may  be  no  case 
at  all,  for  the  transcript  of  the  Lansdale-Op- 
penheimer  interview  in  1943  is  badly  garbled. 
And  if  the  transcript  is  correct,  it  is  surely  not 
stretching  things  too  far  to  suppose  that  just 
once  in  all  these  unending  interrogations,  Op- 
penheimer was  tired  or  muddled  or  inatten- 
tive, and  thus  gave  a  misleading  reply  to  just 
one  short  question,  casually  put  and  never 
asked  again. 

One  might  be  unwilling  to  make  this  sym- 
pathetic stretch,  of  course,  if  the  record 
showed  that  Oppenheimer  had  any  important 
motive  for  being  evasive  about  Lambert,  or 
changing  the  date  of  his  knowdedge  of  Wein- 
berg's Communism,  or  misrepresenting  the 
background  of  his  letter  about  Lomanitz.  But 
the  record  shows  no  trace  of  an  important 
motive,  and  no  attempt  to  establish  any 
motive.  Lomanitz,  Weinberg,  and  Lambert 
were  all  men  who  played  no  serious  role  in 
Oppenheimer's    life.    While  Oppenheimer 
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made  mistakes  about  these  men  who  meant 
little  to  him,  he  was  exceedingly  accurate 
—and  ai  sore  <  osi  to  his  own  feelings— about 
other  persons  who  meant  a  great  deal  to  him. 
Surely  an  intelligent  man  does  not  tell  the 
bleak,  uncomfortable  truth  about  what  is  im- 
portant, and  then,  just  for  fun  and  games,  tell 
lies  about  what  is  unimportant.  With  no 
showing  of  motive,  in  short,  these  things  are 
tulles.  Yet  they  are  one  hall  of  Admiral 
Strauss's  prool  of  Oppenheimer's  habitual  un- 
truth. 

The  fourth  of  the  Admiral's  examples, 
the  so-called  Peters  letter,  is  really  too 
silly  to  be  worth  discussing  in  detail. 
Before  a  Congressional  committee-,  Oppen- 
heimer testified  somewhat  intempei  ately 
about  the  political  past  ol  a  German  refugee 
physicist,  Bernard  Peters;  and  then,  when  the 
news  leaked  and  Peters'  job  was  endangered, 
he  wrote  a  letter  that  went  rather  far  in  tru- 
ing up.  Admiral  Strauss  also  went  rather  far 
to  true  up.  in  his  recent  Congressional  testi- 
mony about  his  faithfulness  in  consulting  all 
his  commission  c  ol  leagues.  The  motive  of  one 
was  disinterested:  of  the  other,  interested.  The 
conduct  of  both  was  human  and  natural 
under  the  circumstances. 

Example  five  is  also  a  letter:  it  is  also  silly; 
and  it  is  only  worth  discussing  in  detail  be- 
cause of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  climate  and 
procedures  of  the  Oppenheimer  case. 

Very  briefly,  there  was  one  member  absent 
from  the  historic  meeting  of  the  General  \<1 
visory  Committee  of  the  AFC,  in  October 
1 949.  that  unanimously  recommended  against 
an  all-out  program  to  produce  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  The  University  of  California  physicist, 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  had  gone  to  Sweden 
two  weeks  earlier.  Before  leaving,  he  wrote 
Oppenheimer  a  long,  rambling,  inconclusive 
letter  that  Dr.  Seaborg  himself  described  as 
"having  more  questions  than  answers."  Yet  it 
contained  the  sentence:  "Although  1  deplore 
the  prospect  of  our  country  putting  a  tre- 
mendous effort  into  [the  H-bomb  program], 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  not." 

Dr.  Seaborg  added  that  he  doubted  his 
letter  would  be  helpful,  that  he  was  ready  to 
be  shown  he  was  wrong,  but  that  the  argu- 
ments would  have  to  be  convincing.  He  did 
not  ask  that  his  letter  be  shown  to  the  other 


members  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee; 
and  Oppenheimer  probably  did  not  interrupt 
the  GAC's  tense  deliberations  with  Dr.  Sea- 
borg's  triplication  ol  negatives,  although  the 
GAC  members  are  not  clear  on  this  point. 

The  Oc  tober  meeting  was  a  long,  solemn, 
and  heart-searching  disc  ussion  ol  one  ol  the 
truly  terrible  scientific-strategic  Rubicons  of 
our  time.  In  the  end.  James  B.  Conant; 
Enrico  Fermi;  Cyril  Smith:  President  Eisen- 
hower's personal  scientific  adviser,  Dr.  Fee 
DuBridge;  the  present  chief  scientific  ad- 
viser to  Admiral  Strauss,  Dr.  Rabi;  and  the 
GAC's  two  businessmen  members,  Hartley 
Rowe  and  Oliver  Buckley,  all  joined  Oppen- 
heimer in  opposing  a  great,  immediate  effort 
to  make  the  H-bomb,  on  both  mora!  and  tech- 
nical grounds.  Rabi  and  Fermi  went  further 
than  the  others,  declaring  the  H-bomb 
should  nevei  be  made"  in  this  country  under 
any  circumstances. 

Some  time  after  this  meeting.  Dr.  Seaborg 
returned  from  Sweden,  and  was  ol  course  told 
what  had  happened.  He  then  attended  the 
next  GAC  meeting  in  Dec  ember,  long  before 
President  Truman's  final  decision  on  the  H- 
bomb.  At  this  meeting,  when  the  great  issue 
was  again  discussed  at  length.  Dr.  Seaborg 
raised  no  objection  to  the  decision  of  his 
colleagues.  He  offered  no  c  ritic  ism  or  argu- 
ment. Presumably  because  he  was  still  of  two 
minds  about  it,  he  simply  said  that  he  would 
prefer  not  to  express  his  views.  A  couple  of 
months  later,  before  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Oppenheimer 
testified  that  "there  was  surprising  unanim- 
ity" in  the  GAC  on  the  H-bomb  issue,  but 
added  that  Dr.  Seaborg  "had  not  expressed 
Ins  views." 

To  understand  how  a  mountain  was 
made  of  this  molehill,  you  must  under- 
stand the  most  curious  feature  of  the 
Gray  board  hearings.  The  Gray  board  per- 
mitted the  AFC  counsel  to  act.  and  Roger 
Robb  enthusiastically  acted,  as  an  ambitious 
prosecutor  with  none  of  the  inconvenient  re- 
straints that  the  courts  impose  on  the  prosec  u- 
tion. The  Seaborg  letter  was  scooped  up  by 
the  AFC  security  officers  when  they  took  over 
Oppenheimer's  c  lassified  files.  Robb  had  I  he- 
letter.  Since  Oppenheimer  was  deprived  ol 
the  usual  protections  of  a  defendant  in  an 
adversary  proceeding.  Oppenheimer  did  not 
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the  letter,  and  had  long  ago  forgotten 

St  i  Robb  brought  out  the  Oppenheimer 
lonnioin  as  to  the  GAC's  surprising  unanim- 
it\  and  Dr.  Seaborg's  failure  to  express  liis 
views.  He  induced  Oppenheimer  to  point  out 
that  Seaborg  was  in  Sweden  during  the 
October  GAC  meeting,  and  led  him  into  say- 
ing there  had  been  no  communication  with 
Seaborg.  And  then  he  produced  Seaborg's 
forgotten  triplication  ol  negatives  like  a 
rabbit  out  ol  a  hat.  Had  not  Seaborg  in  fact 
expressed  his  views?  Was  this  not  a  com- 
munication? Was  there  not  concealment?  So 
the  questioning  went. 

Of  course  the  letter  was  indecisive  and.  in- 
deed, quite  meaningless  in  view  of  the  posi- 
tion that  Seaborg  took  later  on.  Of  course  it 
was  natural  for  Oppenheimer  to  forget  such 
a  letter  in  the  intense  and  complex  debate  on 
the  H-Bomb.  Of  course  it  was  natural  for 
Oppenheimer  to  remember  only  the  key 
point,  that  Dr.  Seaborg  had  in  fact  refrained 
from  expressing  his  views  when  he  had  the 
best  possible  opportunity  to  do  so.  All  the 
same,  the  Seaborg  letter  was  paraded  among 
Admiral  Strauss's  examples. 

//.  The  Oppenheimer  Haters 

IN  the  Oppenheimer  case  layer  alter  layer 
ol  false  appearances,  of  chaff  dressed  up 
to  look  like  corn,  of  petty  matters  artifi- 
:  ially  inflated  into  serious  matters,  must  be 
painstakingly  got  rid  of  before  what  is  really 
serious  can  be  reached.  And  even  what  is 
really  serious  has  usually,  in  one  way  or 
another,  been  given  a  false  appearance.  There 
is  no  better  illustration  ol  these  rules  than 
the-  sixth  famous  "example"  which  Admiral 
Lewis  Strauss  used  to  prove  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer's  "substantial  delects  of  character." 

Among  the-  six.  this  is  the  only  example 
that  is  worthy  ol  serious  consideration.  Even 
so.  the  story  i  an  be  briefly  told. 

Shortl)  before  Oppenheimer's  final  move 
to  Los  Alamos  to  take  over  the  oreat 
laboratory,  he  and  his  wile  received  a  visit 
at  then  Berkele)  house  from  the  man  who 
had  been  kind  to  Kathcrinc  Oppenheimer  in 
the  bad  time.  Haakon  Chevalier.  When  he 
and  Oppenheimer  we  re  alone  together  in  the 
kitchen,  Chevalier  said  that  George  Eltenton, 
a  West  coast  Communist,  had     spoken  to 


him  about  the  possibility  of  transmitting 
technical  information  to  the  Soviet  scien- 
tists." Oppenheimer  replied  sharply  that 
"this  sounded  very  wrong  to  him,"  and  the 
matter  ended  there  for  the  time  being;. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  temporary 
ending.  First,  the  modern  concept  of 
security"  was  still  very  strange  and  un- 
familiar in  America  that  early  in  the  war;  and 
Oppenheimer  at  first  convinced  himself  that 
he  had  fulfilled  his  obligations  to.  "security" 
when  he  so  firmly  rejected  Chevalier's  feeler. 
Second.  Oppenheimer  did  not  wish  to  impli- 
cate his  friend,  since  he  felt  indebted  to  him 
and  sinc  e  he  believed  Chevalier  was  acting  as 

o 

a  mere  unwitting  tool  for  Eltenton. 

Maybe  Chevalier  was  an  active  Communist. 
Oppenheimer  did  not  think  so.  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  those  days,  after  all,  it  was  rather 
easy  to  persuade  a  woolly-minded  teacher  of 
romance  languages  that  it  wras  not  only  right 
and  moral  to  communicate  technical  data  to 
the  hard-pressed  scientists  of  our  gallant 
Soviet  ally,  but  also  that  this  was  a  fine  way  of 
frustrating  the  "anti-Soviet"  reactionaries 
everyone  was  warming  against.  1943  was 
the  year,  remember,  when  Time  Magazine 
was  criticizing  the  choice  of  Charles  E.  Bohlen 
to  accompany  Cordell  Hull  on  his  mission  to 
Mosc  ow,  on  the  ground  that  Bohlen  was  full 
of  stuffy  prejudices  against  the  noble  Rus- 
sians. 

That  summer  at  Los  Alamos,  however, 
Colonel  Lansdale  happened  to  tell  Oppen- 
heimer that  the  security  people  were  worried 
about  the  activities  at  Berkeley  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Architects,  Engineers,  Chemists,  and 
Technicians.  Oppenheimer  recalled  that  El- 
tenton was  an  officer  of  this  left-wing  union. 
He  remembered  the  Chevalier  incident.  Fin- 
der Colonel  Lansdale's  tutelage,  he  had 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  need  for 
security  precautions.  He  thought  the  whole 
problem  over,  and  when  he  went  to  Berkeley 
a  little  later,  he  warned  the  security  officers 
there  that  Eltenton  would  bear  watching.  He 
knew,  he  said,  that  Eltenton  had  tried  to 
obtain  secret  information. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Oppenheimer  was 
taken  unawares  by  the  next  move,  or 
whether  he  had  decided  in  advance  to 
tell  a  lie  to  shield  Chevalier.  At  any  rate, 
when    the    chief    security    officer,  Colonel 
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Boris  Pash,  immediately  asked  Oppcnheimer 
foi  del. uls.  Oppenheimer  answered  with  an 
idiotic  "cock  and  bull  story"  about  how  t  hree 
persons,  all  unnamed,  had  been  approached 
b)  Eltenton,  and  about  microfilm,  the  Soviet 
consulate,  and  God  knows  what  else.  There,, 
once  a*>ain.  the  matter  ended  lor  the  time 
being;  lor  w  hen  Oppenheimer  was  pressed  lor 
names,  he  refused  to  give  them,  rnerel)  saying 
that  Eltenton's  overtures  had  been  rebuffed. 

A  couple  ol  months  later.  General  (.roves 
at  length  told  Oppenheimer  that  he  would 
have  to  order  him  to  name  names;  and  at  this 
point  Oppenheimer  told  how  the  approach  to 
him  had  been  made  by  Chevalier.  Neither 
Colonel  Lansdale  nor  General  (.nixes  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  shocked  by  Oppen- 
heimer's  behavior  in  this  matter,  and  both 
rather  made  light  of  it  before  the  Gray  board. 
They  did  not  of  course  seek  to  excuse  or 
palliate  either  the  delay  in  giving  the  warning 
about  Eltenton,  or  the  subsequent  cock  and 
bull  story  to  protect  Chevalier.  But  Lansdale 
strongly  emphasized  that  Oppenheimer  "had 
taken  the  initiative  to  give  the  warning  about 
Eltenton.  going  to  Pash  of  his  own  volition. 
This,  he  said,  was  the  significant  point. 

Of  the  cock-and-bull  story,  (.roves  remarked 
that  Oppenheimer  merely  showed  the  "typi- 
cal  American  schoolboy  attitude  that  there  is 
something  wicked  about  telling  on  a  friend." 
He  added  that  he  "felt  [he]  had  gotten  what 
[he]  needed  out  of"  Oppenheimer's  final  con- 
fession. And  he  summed  up  pretty  effectively: 
"I  do  know  this:  that  [Oppenheimer]  was 
doing  what  he  thought  was  essential,  which 
was  to  disclose  to  me  the  dangers  of  this 
particular  attempt  of  a  potential  spy  to  enter 
the  project." 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  famous  Chevalier 
incident,  together  with  the  opinions  on 
it  of  the  twro  men  who  had  the  best 
reasons  to  be  upset  about  it  and  were  closest 
to  it  at  the  time. 

It  had  a  minor  sequel,  in  that  Oppenheimer 
did  not  absolutely  break  off  relations  with 
Chevalier.  He  still  believes  that  Chevalier 
ignorantly  let  himself  be  used  by  Elten- 
ton;  and  there  was  still  the  old  sense  of 
gratitude.  Last  year,  when  the  Oppenheimers 
were  in  Paris,  the  Chevaliers  learned  of  their 
visit  from  Professor  Niels  Bohr.  They  wrote 
asking  to  see  the  Oppenheimers.  Chevalier 


was  then  working  for  UNESCO,  which  had 
raised  the  question  of  his  clearance.  He  did 
not  know  whether  to  resume  his  French 
citizenship  to  keep  his  job,  or  to  brave  the 
thing  out  as  an  American;  and  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  Oppenheimer  about  it.  The  two  cou- 
ples lunched  together  one  clay,  and  the  next 
clay  paid  a  call  together  on  Chevalier's  friend, 
Andre  Malraux,  hardly  a  left-wing  associa- 
tion. 

The  best  comment  on  this  encounter  was 
made  by  George  F.  Kennan,  when  Gordon 
Gray  sought  an  admission  that  it  was  im- 
proper lor  Oppenheimer  to  see  a  former 
friend  with  Chevalier's  background.  "I  don't 
like  to  think,''  said  Kennan,  "that  people  in 
a  senior  capacity  in  government  should  not 
be  permitted  or  conceded  maturity  of  judg- 
ment to  know  when  they  can  see  such  a  person 
or  when  they  can't.  If  they  come  to  you, 
sometimes  I  think  it  is  impossible  lor  you  to 
turn  them  away  abruptly  or  in  a  cruel  way, 
simply  because  yon  are  afraid  of  association 
with  them,  so  long  as  what  they  are  asking 
of  you  is  nothing  that  affects  your  govern- 
mental work.  I  myself  say  it  is  a  personal 
view  on  the  part  of  Christian  charity  to  try 
to  be  at  least  as  decent  as  you  can  to  them.'' 

Such  are  the  facts.  It  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained how  these  rather  simple  facts 
have  been  blown  up,  before  the  Amer- 
ican public,  almost  to  the  proportions  of  a 
nightmare.  The  explanation  is  that  AFC 
counsel  Robb  used  the  old  prosecutor's  trick 
of  forcing  Oppenheimer  to  admit,  over  and 
over  again,  that  he  had  lied  in  his  original 
cock  and  bull  story  to  Colonel  Pash.  Whal 
W'as  really  a  single  made-up  story  was  worked, 
like  a  mine,  to  produc  e  thirteen  admissions  of 
lying.  Robb's  trick  evidently  gave  Admiral 
Strauss  just  what  he  wanted,  as  one  can  see 
from  the  account-  he  gives  of  the  Chevalier 
incident  in  his  AEC  opinion: 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  now  admitted  un- 
der oath  that  while  in  charge  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Laboratory  and  working  on  the 
most  secret  weapons  development  for  the 
government,  he  told  Colonel  Pash  a  fabri- 
cation of  lies.  Colonel  Pash  .  .  .  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  atomic- 
weapons  project  against  spies.  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer told  Colonel  Pash  in  circumstantial 
detail  of  an  attempt  by  a  Soviet  agent  to 
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horn  him  information  about  the 
wuk  mi  i hi"  ntom  bomb.  This  was  the 
Haakon  Chevalier  incident,  tn  the  hcar- 
;!Us  ivuntb  concluded,  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
uiulei  oath  swears  that  the  story  lie  told 
Colonel  Pash  was  a  "whole  tissue  and 
labric  at  ion  ol  lies." 

There  are  several  things  to  be  said  about 
that  remarkable  paragraph,  of  whic  h  the  first 
is  that  it  amounts  to  as'  big  and  ugly  an 
untruth  as  Oppenheimer  ever  told  Colonel 
Pash.  This"  was  emphatically  not  "the 
Haakon  Chevalier  incident."  It  was  only  a 
part  ol  the  Chevalier  incident,  and  by  no 
means  the  major  part.  The  major  part  was 
Oppenheimer's  voluntary  decision  to  give  the 
warning  about  Kltenton.  That  was  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  according  to  both  Lansdale 
and  Groves.  Strauss  left  out  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  lie  omitted  every  other  explanatory 
and  extenuating  fact.  He  rejected  the  testi- 
mony of  the  two  real  experts  on  this  Chevalier 
incident.  Groves  and  Lansdale.  And  so  he 
achieved  no  mere  caricature  of  the  truth,  but 
a  gross  and  flagrant  distortion. 

Theri  is  an  ancient  rule  of  Roman  law 
that  suppressio  veri  and  suggestio  falsi, 
in  combination,  are  tantamount  to  a 
conscious  lie  and  may  be  so  treated  by  the 
judge  on  the  bench.  There  is  no  known  rule 
that  covers  the  judge  hirfiself  indulging, 
wholesale,  in  the  suppression  of  what  is  rele- 
vant and  true,  and  the  suggestion  of  what  is 
irrelevant  and  false. 

One  wotdd  like  to  pause  to  analyse  at  some 
length  the-  other  instances  of  these  practices, 
which  are  liberally  studded  throughout  Ad- 
miral  Strauss  s  opinion.  His  accounts  of  all 
the  other  five  "examples"  are  also  biased  in 
language,  and  the  central,  explanatory  facts- 
showing  why  Oppenheimer  acted  as  he  did 
and  putting  his  ac  tions  in  sensible  proportion 
—are  omitted  without  exception. 

Alter  giving  his  examples,  furthermore. 
Admiral  Strauss  permitted  himself  a  bold 
hint  that  the-  secret  and  unpublished  part  of 
the-  rc  c  oicl  contained  many  other  facts  damag- 
ing to  Oppenheimer.  "The  catalog  does  not 
end  with  these  six  examples."  he  wrote.  "The 
work  ol  Military  Intelligence,  the  Federal 
Bureau  ol  Investigation,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission— all,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, have  fell  the  effect  ol  his  falsehoods, 


evasions,  and  misrepresentations."  This  state- 
ment is  nailed  as  just  not  true,  in  the  power- 
ful dissenting  opinion  of  A  EC  Commissioner 
I  [enry  C.  Smyth,  who  saw  and  studied  every 
doc  ument  that  Strauss  saw  and  studied. 

Here,  then,  was  an  American  citizen  of 
great  eminence  and  public  usefulness,  who 
had  been  lengthily  tried  and  found  to  be  un- 
questionably discreet  and  unquestionably 
loyal.  And  by  such  methods  and  on  such  evi- 
dence as  we  have  shown,  this  man  was  publicly 
disgraced  before  his  country  and  the  world. 

Yet  even  the  peculiarities  of  the  evi- 
dence and  the  curiosities  of  its  presen- 
tation do  not  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the 
strange  story  of  this  Strauss  opinion  that  con- 
demned Robert  Oppenheimer  as  a  security 
risk.  One  must  also  remember  that  Oppen- 
heimer's security  clearance  had  come  before 
the  AFC  once  before.  And  here  we  find  what 
Admiral  Strauss  would  probably  call  a  "pat- 
tern," made  up  of  three  interrelated  sets  of 
facts,  and  pointing  to  a  decidedly  unappetiz- 
ing conclusion. 

First,  there  is  the  story  of  the  clearance 
itself.  When  the  FBI  summary  came  to  the 
AEC  in  the  winter  of  1047,  preliminary  clear- 
ance ol  Oppenheimer  was  voted  promptly,  but 
the  commission  was  sufficiently  concerned  to 
defer  final  clearance.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was 
consulted  and  raised  a  special  warning  flag 
about  the  Chevalier  incident,  saying  that  it 
was  the  "only  thing  he  didn't  like."  Besides 
the  summary,  the  FBI's  lull  investigative  file 
on  Oppenheimer  was  also  sent  to  the  AEC 
and  made  available  to  the  commissioners. 
This  file  not  only  gave  the  essential  facts  of 
the  Chevalier  incident;  it  also  included  an 
explicit  admission  by  Oppenheimer— made  to 
the  FBI  in  1946  and  comparable  in  all  but 
wording  to  the  admission  he  made  to  the 
Gray  board— that  the  first  story  he  told 
Colonel  Pash  was  pure  fabrication.  Yet  in 
August  1947,  after  considering  the  matter  four 
months,  the  AEC  unanimously  voted  to  give 
Oppenheimer  full  and  final  clearance. 

Second,  the  fullness  and  finality  of  this  1947 
clearance  was  hidden  from  Oppenheimer  and 
his  lawyers  for  a  period  of  several  months 
after  the  case  against  Oppenheimer  was 
started.  The  AEC,  which  means  Strauss,  at 
first  made  available  a  strikingly  incomplete 
record,  making  it  seem  that  the  1947  clear- 
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ance  was  casually  voted  without  any  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  derogatory  data.  Op 
penheimer's  counsel  before  the  Gray  board, 
Lloyd  Garrison,  had  i<»  press  very  hard  to 
get  the  whole  story  from  the  AEC.  The 
lull  record  was  only  produced  toward  the 
end  of  the  hearings.  On  the  face  of  the 
evidence,  in  short,  then'  was  at  least  a  strong 
reluctance  to  reveal  the  truth  about  the  1947 
AEC  clearance,  if  not  a  positive  effort  to 
1 1 *iH  eal  it. 

Third,  this  reluctance  to  reveal  or  this 
effort  to  conceal,  whichever  it  may  have  been, 
assumes  a  most  disturbing  significance  in 
view  of  the  central  fact  about  the  subsequent 
opinion  handed  down  by  Lewis  Strauss.  In 
the  Strauss  opinion,  the  Chevalier  story  is 
everything.  It  provides  the  only  proof  cited 
by  Strauss  of  Oppenheimer's  "persistent  and 
willful  disregard  of  the  obligations  ol  se- 
curity." It  provides  the  only  proof  cited  by 
Strauss  of  Oppenheimer's  "continuing  asso- 
ciations with  Communists"  in  the  postwar 
period.  Above  all,  it  it  had  not  been  for  this 
Chevalier  incident,  in  which  Oppenheimer 
undoubtedly  acted  very  wrongly,  Strauss's 
other  five  'examples"  would  have  been 
laughed  out  of  court.  The  prosecutor's  trick 
that  provided  the  invaluable  phrase— "a  whole 
tissue  and  fabrication  of  lies"— alone  gave  a 
persuasive  color  of  sinister  importance  to  the 
other  small  stuff. 

Now  one  of  the  AEC  Commissioners 
in  1947— and  a  most  active  commis- 
sioner, who  was  regarded,  so  the  testi- 
mony show  s,  as  the  AEC's  expert  on  security- 
was  none  other  than  Lewis  L.  Strauss.  As  we 
have  seen,  everything  significant  in  the 
Chevalier  story— except,  of  course,  the  sad  lit- 
tle Paris  luncheon  last  year— was  included  in 
the  full  FBI  file  that  went  to  the  AEC.  In 
that  file,  there  w7as  even  the  same  sort  of  flat 
admission  of  lying  to  Colonel  Pash  that  Op- 
penheimer also  made  before  the  Gray  board. 
Furthermore,  Lewis  Strauss  studied  that  file 
in  1947;  for  at  least  one  member  of  the  AEC 
staff  clearly  remembers  being  called  in  by 
Strauss  that  spring,  to  discuss  the  file  and  its 
derogatory  data.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  1947  Strauss  knew  all  the  basic  facts  of 
the  Chevalier  incident,  which  was  to  become 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  his  bitter  1954  opin- 
ion condemning  Robert  Oppenheimer  as  a  se- 


curity risk.  But  in  August  1947,  Lew  is  Strauss 
voted  with  the  other  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sioners to  giant  Robert  Oppenheimer  lull 
and  final  security  clearance  lor  the  most  con- 
fidential scientific  post  in  the  American  gov- 
ernment, the  chairmanship  of  the  AEC's 
General  Advisory  Committee.  And  in  Oc- 
tober 1947,  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  Institute  board,  Strauss  also  nominated 
Oppenheimer  to  the  direc  torship  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Study. 

There  is  a  glaring  contrast  here  between 
the-  Strauss  of  1947  and  the  Strauss  of  1954, 
which  is  made  all  the  more  glaring  by  the 
apparent  attempt  to  prevent  the  contrast 
from  becoming  too  obvious.  There  is  a 
puzzle  in  this  contrast,  and  not  a  very  pretty 
puzzle  either.  The  solution  must  be  sought— 
it  can  only  be  sought— in  the  character  of 
Admiral  Strauss  himself. 

Iewis  Strauss— he  pronounces  it  "Straws" 
—is  a  short,  natty,  energetic,  ambitious. 
J  and  intelligent  man.  From  rather  poor 
beginnings,  he  has  made  a  handsome  fortune 
for  himself  as  a  Kuhn  Loeb  partner  and  as  a 
financial  adviser  to  the  Rockefellers.  Rut  he 
is  no  mere  money-getter.  He  genuinely  cares 
about  the  public  service.  He  usefully  served 
the  late  James  V.  Forrcstal  in  wartime.  And 
again,  in  his  first  term  at  the  AEC,  he  was 
sometimes  petty  and  wrong-headed;  but  he 
was  also  a  valuable  official,  right  about  the 
hydrogen  bomb  when  many  others  were 
wrong,  and  right  too  in  pressing  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  long-range  detec  tion  system  that 
w7arns  us  of  Soviet  atomic  and  thermonuc  lear 
explosions. 

Yet  there  is  in  Strauss  something  which 
gives  him  a  desperate  need  to  condescend,  to 
be  always  agreed  with,  to  be  endlessly  ap- 
proved and  admired,  to  dominate  and  play 
the  great  man.  With  his  chiefs,  like  Forrcstal 
and  Eisenhower,  he  is  all  pliability.  Rut  from 
equals  and  subordinates,  he  likes  no  argu- 
ment. One  of  his  fellow  commissioners  has 
said  of  him,  "If  you  disagree  with  Lewis 
about  anything,  he  assumes  you're  just  a  fool 
at  first.  lint  if  you  go  on  disagreeing  with 
him.  he  concludes  you  must  be  a  traitor." 

With  such  a  man  as  Strauss,  Oppenheimer 
was  fated  from  the  first  to  get  on  badly-  He  is 
by  no  means  a  man  without  fault.  He  has 
impossibly  high   intellectual  standards,  lie 
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nsi>is  on  them,  with  nunc  than  a  trace  ol 
lectual  snobbery  and  sometimes  with 
iokl  scorn  lor  those  who  fall  short.  He  has  a 
;ood  deal  ol  the  arrogance  of  the  brightest 
bo\  m  i  lass:  he  is  not  patient  w  ith  obtuseness, 
and  his  tongue  can  be  very  cutting.  All  these 
faults  ol  Oppenheiiner's  were  bound  to  exag- 
gerate and  indeed  to  inflame  the  faults  ol 
Strauss.  And  the  \cr\  sign  and  seal  ol  their 
earl)  good  relations.  Oppenheiiner's  election 
to  the  Princeton  Institute  directorship,  was  a 
natural  source  ol  friction,  f  or  Strauss  thought 
he  had  placed  Oppenheimer  under  an  obliga- 
tion. Oppenheimer  thought  he  had  been 
given  a  job  because  he  was  worthy  of  it.  And 
thus  there  arose  between  the  two  men  the 
difficulties  between  the  sponsor  and  the  spon- 
sored that  are  sadly  familiar  in  all  academic 
communities,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  world. 

With  lair  certainty,  one  can  identify  the 
c  1  -ystallizing  incident  in  the  trouble  between 
Oppenheimer  and  Strauss.  It  was  a  disagree- 
ment over  the  export  of  radioactive  isotopes 
to  our  allies.  In  his  hist  term  at  the  AEC, 
Strauss,  w  ho  knows  little  of  physics  and  has  a 
mania  for  official  secrecy,  always  opposed  the 
export  of  isotopes  except  for  medical  pur- 
poses. The  AEC  voted  Strauss  dow  n,  but  that 
did  not  stop  him.  And  in  1949,  Strauss 
charged  before  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  that  American 
atomic  secrets  were  being  endangered  by  the 
export  of  certain  isotopes  to  Norway. 

I\  iiu  ensuing  ruckus,  Oppenheimer  was 
called  by  the  Joint  Committee  to  give 
his  opinion,  which  he  did  with  far  too 
devastating  brilliance.  He  made  mincemeat 
of  Strausss  scientifically  uninformed  thesis. 
He  pointed  out  that  anything— the  knowledge 
that  two  and  two  makes  lour— may  play  a  part 
in  atomic  weaponry.  "You  can  use  a  shovel 
lor  atomic  energy,"  he  said,  "—in  fact,  you  do. 
You  can  use  a  beer  bottle  for  atomic  energy— 
in  fact  you  do."  Then,  not  content  with  mak- 
ing Stiauss  look  an  ignoramus,  Oppenheimer 
iveni  on  to  make-  him  seem  small-minded. 
"The  positive  arguments  lor  making  [isotopes] 
available,"  he  said,  "lie  in  fostering  science; 
they  lie  in  making  cordial  relations  with  the 
scientists  and  technical  people  of  Western 
Europe  .  .  .  They  lie  in  doing  the  decent 
thing." 

The  AEC;  Counsel  ol  that  period,  Joseph 


Volpe,  recalls  watching  Strauss's  face  darken 
with  fury  during  this  testimony;  and  he  re- 
members an  exchange  with  Oppenheimer  at 
the  close.  "Joe,"  said  Oppenheimer,  "how 
did  I  do?"  Looking  at  Strauss  still  suffering 
from  his  humiliation,  Volpe  answered, 
"Robert,  you  did  much  too  well  for  your  own 
good."  The  memory  of  Volpe  is  confirmed 
by  the  behavior  of  Strauss,  lor  whom  the  iso- 
topes  remain,  to  this  day,  a  major  King 
Charles's  head.  When  he  became  AEC  Chair- 
man five  years  after  the  defeat  in  the  hearing, 
Strauss  solemnly  exhumed  this  dead-as-mut- 
ton  issue,  and  discoursed  on  it  at  great  length 
and  with  tedious  self-justification  at  no  less 
than  lour  commission  meetings. 

There  were  other,  later  disputes  to 
deepen  the  trouble  between  Stiauss 
and  Oppenheimer— about  the  Hydro- 
gen Bomb,  about  the  closeness  of  our  partner- 
ship with  Britain  and  Canada,  and  about 
Senator  Hickenlooper's  famous  and  nonsensi- 
cal charge  of  "incredible  mismanagement" 
at  the  AEC,  which  Strauss  had  encouraged  in 
his  backstairs  way.  In  the  end,  the  trouble 
clearly  became  very  deep  and  dark  indeed. 

As  often  happens,  however,  a  good  face  was 
put  upon  this  trouble  for  a  long  time.  Not 
too  long  before  the  Oppenheimer  case  began, 
Strauss  even  put  his  name  to  a  generally  de- 
sired motion  raising  Oppenheimer 's  salary 
from  the  Princeton  Institute.  Quite  possibly, 
the  action  against  Oppenheimer  that  Strauss 
initiated  as  soon  as  he  became  AEC  Chair- 
man was  not  then  really  intended  to  lead  to 
anything;  for  there  was  a  delay  of  several 
months  between  the  initiation  and  fruition. 
Very  probably,  the  precipitating  factor  was  a 
.series  of  moves  against  Oppenheimer  by 
Senator  McCarthy,  indicating  an  imminent 
investigation,  which  left  Strauss  the  choice 
between  forestalling  McCarthy  or  appearing 
before  the  Grand  Inquisitor  as  Oppenheiiner's 
sponsor. 

At  any  rate,  what  really  matters  is  the  cen- 
tral fact.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  this  petty,  tangled,  tragic  business 
of  the  old  friction  and  disagreement  between 
Strauss  and  Oppenheimer  contains  one  of  the 
essential  clues  to  the  Oppenheimer  case. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Commis- 
sioner Henry  Smyth's  dissent  grimly  em- 
phasized   the    role    of    "powerful  personal 
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enemies"  in  the  attack  on  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer.  Yel  it  would  be  simpliste,  and  it 
would  leave  vital  questions  unanswered,  to 
close  oui  inquiry  at  this  point.  The  part  ol 
Strauss  has  been  shown,  and  his  opinion  has 
been  analyzed.  But  how  about  the  othei  AEC 
commissioners,  all  ol  whom  except  Smyth 
voted  not  to  clear  Oppenheimer?  And  how 
about  Gordon  (.ray  and  Thomas  Morgan, 
who  also  voted  against  clearance,  although  loi 
reasons  quite  different  from  those  given  by 
St  rauss? 

It  is  not  good  enough  to  say  that  Dr.  Ward 
Evans  and  Commissioner  Smyth  devastat  ingly 
answer  the  majority  opinions  of  the  Gray 
board  and  the  AEC.  It  is  not  good  enough  to 
say,  either,  that  Strauss  and  Robb  staged  a 
prosecution  in  the  guise  of  a  fac  t-finding  pro- 
ceeding, and  that  tins  device  was  remarkably 
successful.  It  is  not  even  good  enough  to 
blame  the  result  on  the  Zeitgeist,  as  was  done 
by  the  great  physic  ist  Leo  Szilard  in  the  best 
of  all  comments  on  the  Gray-Morgan  finding. 
Szilard,  who  is  no  friend  of  ( )ppenheimer's, 
said  simply:  "Unfortunately  for  all  of  us, 
[Gray  and  Morgan]  are  as  good  men  as  they 
come,  and  if  they  are  affected  by  the  general 
insanity  which  is  more  and  more  creeping  up 
on  us,  who  can  be  counted  on  to  be  im- 
mune?" 

The  truth  is  that  Strauss,  Robb,  and  the 
Zeitgeist  had  important  collaborators. 
No  high,  confidential  official  of  his  time 
was  more  careful  than  Robert  Oppenheimer 
about  discussing  problems  of  policy  outside 
the  government  councils;  but  in  council,  as 
his  duty  required,  he  freely  spoke  his  mind 
and  obstinately  followed  his  conscience  on 
many  controversial  matters  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  He  spoke  his  mind,  moreover,  with 
no  amiable  willingness  to  suffer  fools  gladly. 
In  several  quarters,  he  thus  built  up  a  mas- 
sive acc  umulation  of  enmity  and  suspicion, 
aroused  institutional  sensibilities  and  per- 
sonal jealousy  and  dislike.  The  record  of  the 
Gray  board  hearings  reeks  like  a  compost 
heap  with  the  emotions  engendered  by  old- 
policy  disputes.  And  it  shows,  alas,  that  in 
modern  America  Lewis  Strauss  is  by  no  means 
alone  in  equating  disagreement  with  dis- 
loyalty. 

In  the  somewhat  bedragged  parade  of  Op- 
penheimer-haters  whom  Prosecutor  Robb  led 


to  the'  stand,  the  former  chief  of  the  Air  Wai 
College,  Major  General  Roscoe  C.  Wilson, 
will  serve  to  typify— for  he  almost  /'.?-an 
aroused  institution.  General  Wilson  was 
called  because  he  once  "felt  compelled  to  go 
to  the  Direc  tor  of  Intelligence  to  express  my 
concern  over  what  I  felt  was  a  pattern  of 
action  .  .  .  not  helpful  to  national  defense." 
He  solemnly  testified  that  he  was  first  alerted 
by  Oppenheimer's  "interest  in  what  I  call 
the  internationalizing  of  atomic  energy"— 
an  interest  that  was  shared,  to  be  sure,  by 
all  the  leaders  of  the  American  government 
and  a  few  others  too,  such  as  Bernard  M. 
Baruch.  Then  there  were  other  things  in  this 
pattern  that  worried  General  Wilson.  There 
was,  for  instance,  Oppenheimer's  insistence 
that  it  was  technically  premature  to  try  to 
build  nuclear-powered  aircraft.  "I  don't  chal- 
lenge his  technical  judgment,'  remarked  the 
General  plaintively,  "but  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  less  strongly  opposed  to  nuclear- 
powered  ships." 

Tup:  Air  Force  General  who  saw  a  se- 
curity risk  in  the  suggestion  that  a  ship 
can  take  a  nuclear  reactor  more  con- 
veniently than  an  airplane  has  his  perfect 
companion  piece  in  the  Air  Force  Chief 
Scientist,  David  Tressel  Griggs,  who  dec  ided 
Oppenheimer  was  either  "confused  or  pro- 
Russian"  because  Oppenheimer  actively 
urged  a  serious  air  defense  of  America's  cities 
and  industries  against  Soviet  atomic  attack. 

The  issues  that  Griggs  and  Oppenheimer 
quarreled  over  must  be  examined  later.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here  that  the  Griggs  testimony 
is  a  morass  of  the  kind  of  inaccuracies  that 
go  with  petty  bureaucratic  talebearing,  and 
that  Griggs  unblushingly  confessed  the  origin 
of  his  opinions.  There  had  been  "pretty 
strong  controversies,"  he  said,  and  he  added 
complacently  that  "when  you  get  involved  in 
a  hot  controversy,  it  is  awfully  hard  not  to 
question  the  motives  of  the  people  who  op- 
pose you."  This  he  appeared  to  consider  as 
common  Christian,  or  at  least  common 
bureaucratic,  practice. 

At  the  same  time,  Griggs  seems  to  have 
some  dim  inkling  that,  just  possibly,  differ 
ences  of  view  on  highly  arguable  policy  issues 
ought  not  always  to  lead  to  security  proceed 
ings.     After    repeatedly    attacking  Oppen- 
heimer's   loyalty   because   of    past  disagree- 
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.iv  In-  finished  with  a  grandiose  flourish: 
•  ]|  ,[  ever  comes  to  the  day  when  we  can't 
,agre(  and  disagree  violently  on  public  and 
national  policy,  then  ol  course  I  feel  it  will 
it  a  calamit)  lor  our  democracy.  1  think  per- 
haps  1  have  said  enough." 

1  le  had  indeed,  and  so  we  may  leave  Griggs 
for  the  most  interesting  and  complex,  the 
most  distinguished,  and  the  most  demanding 
of  sympathetic  understanding  among  all  these 
( )ppenheiiner  haters. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  author  oE  the 
"brilliant  invention"  that  made  the 
hydrogen  bomb  possible,  is  one  of 
the  great  scientists  ol  our  time.  This  strange 
genius  (in  himself  the  final  argument  for  a 
security  system  that  allows  for  the  excep- 
tional and  the  eccentric)  is  a  man  all  light  and 
dark,  gentleness  and  anger,  serene  high 
thought  and  furious  personal  feeling.  With 
Oppenheimer  he  has  had  a  most  curious 
relationship,  official  yet  somehow  intense  and 
tragic,  which  can  be  traced  through  the  pages 
ol  the  Gray  hoard  record. 

Its  beginnings  at  Los  Alamos  are  revealed 
in  the  testimony  of  the  respected  Dr.  Hans 
Bethe.  Bethe  told  the  Gray  board  that  "no 
enterprise  quite  as  hard"  as  the  job  done  at 
Los  Alamos  "had  ever  been  attempted  be- 
fore": and  that  the  "success  was  due  mostly 
to  [Oppenheimer  \s]  leadership."  Oppen- 
heimer, said  Bethe,  was  the  "man  who  really 
understood  everything  and  was  recognized 
[by  the  other  scientists]  as  superior  in  judg- 
ment .  .  .  and  knowledge  to  us  all."  But  as 
usually  happens  in  any  large  community  with 
an  admit  ed  leader,  there  were  a  few,  a  very 
few.  who  sharply  rejected  Oppenheimer's 
leadership.  One  ol  these  was  Edward  Teller, 
who  served  under  Bethe  in  the  important  Los 
Alamos  Theoretical  Division. 

Said  Bethe:  "I  relied  ...  I  hoped  to  rely 
very  heavily  on  [Teller]  to  help  our  work 
It  turned  out  he  did  not  want  to  co-operate. 
He  did  not  want  to  work  on  .  .  .  the  line  of 
research  that  everybody  else  had  agreed  to  as 
the  fruitful  line.  .  .  .  So  that  in  the  end  there 
was  no  choice  but  to  relieve  him  of  work  in 
the  general  line  of  development  of  Los 
Alamos,  and  to  permit  him  to  pursue  his  own 
ideas  entirely  unrelated  to  World  War  II." 

Teller's  own  testimony  shows  a  great  deal 
more.  There  is  Teller  in  wartime,  fixed  in 


his  "own  ideas"  (which  already  concerned 
thermonuclear  weapons)  and  objecting  sharp- 
ly to  Oppenheimer's  wartime  policies.  There 
is  Teller,  just  postwar,  bitterly  disappointed 
because  thermonuclear  development  was  not 
alread\  being  pushed  on  the  scale  of  another 
Manhattan  District.  There  is  Teller  blaming 
Oppenheimer  for  this  decision,  which  was 
made  by  many  people  and  on  the  highest 
level  of  government.  And  there  is  Teller 
again  blaming  Oppenheimer  for  the  postwar 
slump  at  Los  Alamos,  at  a  time  when  Oppen- 
heimer was  infuriating  the  rest  of  the  scien- 
tific community  by  backing  the  May-Johnson 
bill,  with  its  prolongation  of  military  control, 
because  he  thought  this  was  the  only  way  to 
hold  Los  Alamos  together. 

Then  there  is  Teller  hurrying  to  Wash- 
ington alter  Joe  I,  the  code  name  for  the  first 
Soviet  atomic  test,  to  press  for  an  immediate 
H-bomb  program  on  the  largest  scale.  And 
there  is  Teller  infuriated  by  the  adverse 
recommendation  of  the  AEC  General  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  once  more  blaming 
Oppenheimer  alone  for  this  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  high-powered  boards 
ever  assembled. 

Finally,  there  is  the  last  and  the  some- 
how conclusive  episode,  for  which  one 
must  return  to  the  testimony  of  Bethe. 
President  Truman  had  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  build  the  H-bomb  at  all  costs.  As  the 
leading  expert  and  grand  advocate  of  the  ulti- 
mate weapon,  Teller  immediately  became  the 
key  man  in  the  project  at  Los  Alamos.  But 
Teller  regarded  the  great  laboratory  as  Enemy 
Ground,  no  doubt  because  he  thought  of  it  as 
Oppenheimer  Territory.  He  complained  to 
the  Air  Force  authorities— and  the  ears  of 
David  Griggs  were  eagerly  receptive— that  his 
work  was  being  hampered  and  sabotaged. 
He  demanded  a  second  laboratory,  a  dupli- 
cate of  Los  Alamos,  in  which  to  do  his  job. 
Bethe,  who  was  by  now  working  under  Teller, 
had  to  go  to  Washington  to  explain  that 
Teller  was  talking  nonsense.  And  nonsense 
it  proved  to  be;  for  Teller's  "brilliant  inven- 
tion" only  indicated  the  right  approach,  while 
the  Los  Alamos  staff  triumphantly  did  the 
immense  job  of  designing  and  building  the 
H-bomb. 

Great  power  of  intellect,  an  obsessive  con- 
centration on  a  single  object,  above  all  an 
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obsessive-  conviction  that  one  man  and  one 
man  only  stood  in  the  way  of  attaining  that 
object— these  are  the  qualities  that  stand  out 
in  the  I  Viler  story.  Before  the  Gray  board, 
Teller  pictured  Oppenheimer  as  a  sort  ol 
mass-Svengali,  somehow  commanding  the 
sheeplike  obedience  of  scores  of  equally  dis- 
tinguished, extremely  opinionated*  and  incor- 
rigibly individualistic  leaders  oil  American 
science,  and  always  swaying  the  majority  of 
American  physicists  to  oppose  and  obstruct 
'Teller.  Yel  Teller  also  told  the  Gray  board 
that  he  believed  Oppenheimer  was  "loyal  to 
the  United  States."  And  when  Gordon  Gray 
asked  him  whether  "it  would  endanger  the 
common  defense  and  sec  urity  to  grant  clear- 
ance to  Dr.  Oppenheimer,"  Teller  replied 
with  a  line  display  ol  intellec  tual  precision. 

"I  believe,"  he  said.  ".  .  .  that  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer's  character  is  suc  h  that  he  would  not 
knowingly  and  willingly  do  anything  that  is 
designed  to  endanger  the  safety  of  this  coun 
try.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  your  ques- 
tion is  directed  towards  intent,  I  would  say 
1  do  not  see  any  reason  to  deny  clearance.  If 
it  is  a  question  of  wisdom  and  judgment,  as 
demonstrated  by  actions  since  1945,  then  I 
would  say  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  grant 
clearance.  I  must  say  that  I  am  mysell  a  little 
bit  confused  on  this  issue,  particularly  as  it 
refers  to  a  person  of  Oppenheimer's  prestige 
and  influence." 

///.  What  Is  Security? 

~u  ^  dward  Teller's  final  statement  to  the 
1-^  Gray  board  deserves  to  be  closely  ana- 
I  1  lyzed.  First,  he  said  that  Robert  Op- 
penheimer would  not  "knowingly"  take  any 
action  contrary  to  this  country's  interests. 
Second,  however,  he  questioned  Oppen- 
heimer's "judgment,"  implying  that  Oppen- 
heimer's advice  on  great  issues  of  national 
policy  had  been  injudicious  and  unhelpful. 
In  other  words,  Dr.  Teller  said  that  Oppen- 
heimer was  not  a  security  risk  under  any  sane 
definition  of  the  term.  But  Teller  also  told 
the  Gray  board  that  he  would  not  grant 
security  clearance  to  Oppenheimer,  simply 
because  Oppenheimer's  judgment  had  dil- 
fered  from  Teller's  judgment. 

Whether  Oppenheimer  was  right,  or  Teller 
was  right,  in  these  matters  on  which  they 
differed,  does  not  affect  the  question  that 


1  eller  raised.  It  is  a  very  simple  question 
When  you  do  not  like-  a  man's  advice  >n 
policy,  do  you  simply  strike  him  off  your  list 
ol  advisers,  or  do  you  drag  him  before  a 
security  board  and  hold  him  a  sec  urity  risk- 
winch  really  means,  if  it  any  longer  means 
anything  at  all,  that  his  advice  was  evilly 
motivated? 

This  question  is  crucial,  for  Oppenheimer's 
loyalty  and  disc  ret  ion  w  ere  held  proven  and 
there  was  no  hint  of  blackmailability,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  Instead,  behind  every 
accusation  except  that  of  the  Berkeley  intelli- 
gence officer,  Colonel  Fash,  there  was  always 
the  same  background  of  what  Griggs  called 
"hot"  controversy. 

Speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Admiral  Strauss  for- 
mally dec  lared  that  "Dr.  Oppenheimer  was, 
of  course,  entitled  to  his  opinion."  He  thereby 
denied  that  Oppenheimer  was  being  held  a 
se<  nrity  risk  because  of  the  hot  controversies 
of  the  past.  But  on  the  face  of  the  record 
this  Strauss  declaration-denial  was  both  mis- 
leading and  hypocritical. 

j  m  ytE  one  important  new  item  in  the 
original  AFC  charges  against  Oppen- 

I  heimer,  drawn  up  under  Strauss's  own 
direction,  related  to  Oppenheimer's  opinions 
about  the  H-bomb.  Oppenheimer  was  in  fact 
tried  for  these  and  other  policy  opinions  be- 
fore the  Gray  board,  at  such  length  that  at 
least  half  the  record  is  an  inquiry  into  his 
opinions.  The  Gray  board,  in  its  most  im- 
portant finding,  held  him  guilty  on  his  opin- 
ions. And  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  opinions  there  would  have 
been  no  Oppenheimer  case.  For  Fewis  Strauss. 
Roger  Robb  and  the  Zeitgeist,  all  working- 
together,  still  needed  the  allies  who  had  been 
recruited  and  the  climate  that  had  been  en- 
gendered by  Oppenheimer's  forthrightness  on 
great  issues  of  national  policy. 

One  is  tempted  to  avoid  looking  into 
this  matter  of  Oppenheimer's  policy  ad- 
vice, since  it  has  no  relevance  at  all  to 
the  question  of  his  loyalty  or  disloyalty, 
security  or  insec  urity,  unless  a  wrong  motive 
can  be  shown.  There  was  no  such  showing, 
as  the  Gray  board  acknowledged:  vet  the  mat- 
ter of  Oppenheimer's  policy  advice  cannot 
be  avoided,  because  it  is  relevant  to  the  Op- 
penheimer case  as  a  demonstration  of  how 
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lie  in  security  system   now  works, 
no.  i lion,  three  main  pieces  ol 
t )ppcnheiiner  gave  his  govern- 
or h  ended  l>\  getting  him  into  trou- 
\\\  three  were  subtly  inter  related,  since 
.ill  three  in  part  at  least  grew  out  ol  Oppen- 
heimer's  concept  of  the  right  American  world 
strategy.  Ami  ol  these  pieces  ol  advice,  the 
fust   was   the   one   most    people   think  was 
wrong,  the  advice  about  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

Tin  stage  lot  that  achate,  its  backdrop 
as  it  were,  was  the  Truman  I ou is  John- 
son disarmament  program  of  1949-50. 
"Defense  economy"  had  left  the  country  with 
n..  serious  defense  except  air-atomic  striking 
power,  rhe  Strategic  Air  Command  itself  was 
in  far  from  satisfactory  shape  at  that  time, 
and  our  world  strategy  squarely  depended  on 
the  effects— to  a  quite  large  degree,  on  the 
psychological  effects— of  our  atomic  monopoly. 
And  in  September  1949  the  Soviets  broke  that 
monopoly  by  successfully  testing  their  first 
atomic  bomb. 

I  he  news  of  for.  I  caused  natural  and 
widespread  consternation.  Kdward  Teller, 
Dr.  Ernest  Lawrence,  and  Lawrence's  side- 
kick. Dr.  I..  W.  Alvarez,  enplaned  from  the 
West  coast  to  urge  an  immediate,  all-out  effort 
to  top  the  Soviet  A-bomb  with  an  American 
H-bomb.  Commissioner  Strauss,  the  Air 
force  and  the  other  services,  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee,  were  all  rapidly 
mobilized.  In  this  agitated  climate.  AEC 
(  haii  man  David  Lilienthal  asked  lor  the 
views  ol  his  General  Advisory  Committee. 
And  toward  the  end  ol  Oc  tober  the  grandees 
ol  the  (.  \C  assembled,  with  Oppenheimer  in 
the  (  hair,  and  after  the  most  prayerful  discus- 
sion they  recommended  against  the  "crash" 
program  Teller  was  urging. 

It  must  have  taken  considerable  moral 
courage  to  make  that  recommendation.  And 
it  was  b\  no  means  so  eccentric  as  most  peo- 
ple suppose,  for  the  objec  tions  to  the  H-bomb 
crash  program  were  very  strong  indeed. 

I  iist.  the  re  were  the  moral  objec  tions.  Any- 
one who  thinks  it  was  immoral  to  feel  moral 
objections  to  the  H-bomb  must  either  know 
very  little  about  the  absolute  weapons  or  be 
sadly  in  need  of  training  as  a  human  being. 
Beyond  that,  these  need  not  be  discussed. 

Second,  there  were  extremely  important 
technical   objections.    At  that  period,  our 
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atomic  stockpile  was  not  yet  adequate.  As 
then  conceived  by  Teller  and  everyone  else, 
the  H-bomb  would  have  consumed  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  fissionable  raw  stuff,  with 
much  less  return  in  total  explosive  power 
than  could  be  got  from  an  equivalent  invest- 
ment in  more  A-bombs.  It  was  not  at  all  clear 
whether  many  A-bombs  should  be  sacrificed 
to  get  one  H-bomb.  It  was  not  at  all  clear, 
either,  whether  the  kind  of  H-bomb  that  was 
being  discussed  could  ever  be  built  at  all;  and 
in  the  end  it  never  waS  built.  In  1950,  Dr. 
Teller's  "brilliant  invention"  changed  the 
w  hole  picture,  opening  the  way  to  the  large, 
economy-sized  H-bomb  with  a  lithium- 
hydride  core.  And  we  have  Teller's  own  testi- 
mony that  when  he  first  announced  his  "in- 
vention," Oppenheimer  warmly  congratu- 
lated him  and  declared  that  he  would  have 
felt  quite  differently  in  the  1949  H-bomb  de- 
bate if  this  altogether  different  weapon  had 
been  the  subject. 

Third,  there  was  also  a  strategic  objection 
to  the  H-bomb,  felt  particularly  strong- 
ly by  Oppenheimer  and  Conant.  and 
clearly  expressed  in  the  unhappy  letter  that 
Oppenheimer  wrote  Conant  before  the  fate- 
ful GAC  meeting.  Here  is  the  relevant 
passage: 

What  concerns  me  is  really  not  the  tech- 
nical problem.  I  am  not  sure  the  miserable 
thing  [i.e.  the  H-bomb]  will  work,  nor  that 
it  can  be  gotten  to  a  target  except  by  oxcart. 
It  seems  likely  to  me  even  further  to  worsen 
the  unbalance  of  oar  present  war  plans. 
What  does  worry  me  is  that  tliis  thing  ap- 
pears to  have  caught  the  imagination,  both 
of  the  Congressional  and  the  military  peo- 
ple, as  the  answer  to  the  problem  posed  by 
[tJie  Soviet  atomic  test].  It  would  be  folly 
to  oppose  the  exploration  of  this  weapon. 
We  have  always  known  it  had  to  be  done; 
and  it  docs  have  to  be  done,  although  it 
appears  to  be  singularly  proof  against  any 
form  of  experimental  approach.  But  that 
we  become  committed  to  it  as  the  xoay  to 
save  the  country  and  save  the  peace,  ap- 
pears to  me  full  of  dangers. 

Behind  these  passages  we  have  italicized  was 
Oppenheimer's  conviction  that  an  unthinking 
and  unqualified  dependence  on  a  stock  of 
absolute  weapons,  as  a  sole  defense  of  this 
country,  had  now  become  infinitely  perilous. 
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This  magical  theory  of  defense  was  already 
enthroned  ai  the  Pentagon,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, in  the  obstreperous  person  of  Sec- 
retary [ohnson.  The  common  reaction  to 
Joi  [—"Well,  the  Soviets  have  the  A-bomb 
but  we'll  just  gel  the  H-bomb,  and  then 
everything  w  ill  si  ill  he  all  right"— seemed  so 
wrong  to  Oppenheimer  that  he  perhaps  over- 
reacted against  it.  This  over-reaction  can  also 
be  observed  in  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Conant, 
who  told  the  (.ray  hoard  that  he  had  feared 
an  American  H-bomb  because  he  expected  it 
to  breed  groundless  complacency,  and  so  to 
cause  all  the  main  needs  of  a  balanced  de- 
fense to  be  scamped  or  neglected. 

Events  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  Op- 
penheimer's  and  Conant's  fear  of  the 
magical  theory  of  defense  by  nothing 
but  absolute  weapons.  Nonetheless,  Oppen- 
heimer now  acknowledges  that  the  GAC  rec- 
ommendation of  1949  was  mistaken,  both 
because  the  way  to  prevent  groundless  com- 
placency is  to  fight  it  head  on;  and  because 
the  GAC  did  not  answer  the  two  simple  ques- 
tions asked  by  President  Truman,  when  he 
was  first  told  of  the  H-bomb  debate  by  Ad- 
miral Sidney  Souers.  "Can  the  Russians  make 
this  thing?"  Truman  inquired.  "And  if  so, 
how  can  we  help  making  it?" 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
1949-50  the  anti-H-bomb  recommendation  of 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  caused 
hardly  more  than  a  temporary  ripple.  Con- 
ant, Fermi,  Smith,  DuBridge,  Rabi,  Rowe, 
Buckley,  and  Oppenheimer  presented  a  solid 
front  together.  In  those  happier  days,  no  one 
was  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  such  a  group  could  be  un- 
patriotic in  purpose.  Except  for  Edward 
Teller,  no  one  was  foolish  enough  to  suppose, 
either,  that  all  the  members  of  a  group  of 
this  caliber  could  be  swayed  against  their 
better  judgments  by  the  mesmeric  influence 
of  Svengali-Oppenheimer.  President  Truman 
rejected  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
recommendation.  The  H-bomb  program  was 
launched.  And  the  position  taken  by  the 
GAC  was  generally  forgotten,  until  later  and 
quite  different  advice  given  by  Oppenheimer 
caused  certain  powerful  persons  to  look  for 
sticks  to  beat  him  with. 

The  next  act  of  our  drama  of  opinion 
occurred  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  in 


1951.  This  time  the  backdrop  was  the 
bloody  ground  fighting  in  Korea,  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  tactical  air  effort  over  the 
Korean  battlefields,  and  the  vast  convulsive 
Western  struggle  to  rearm,  centering  around 
NATO,  that  Korea  had  set  m  motion.  For 
all  these  reasons  Project  Vista  was  started 
by  the  Pentagon.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Drs.  DuBridge  and  Charles  Lauritsen.  Visia 
was  to  study  the  tactical  use  of  atomic  bombs 
and  related  problems. 

In  the  GAC,  Oppenheimer  had  taken  the 
lead  in  pressing  tactical  A-bomb  develop- 
ment. When  the  Vista  scientists  had  as- 
sembled their  data,  he  was  called  in  as  a  con- 
sultant; and  at  the  request  of  DuBridge  and 
Lauritsen,  he  drafted  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
Vista  report,  setting  forth  its  conclusions 
and  recommendations.  In  two  important 
ways,  this  chapter  Oppenheimer  drafted  was 
a  significant  turning  point.  It  outlined  what 
is  now  the  approved  American  doctrine  for 
tactical  use  of  atomic  weapons.  And.  while 
still  in  draft  form,  it  was  taken  to  Paris  by 
Oppenheimer,  to  be  shown  to  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  who  then  welcomed 
the  Vista  conclusions  with  intense  enthusi- 
asm and  made  them  the  basis  of  a  radical 
revision  of  his  Western  European  defense 
plans. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  one 
thing  in  Oppenheimer's  Vista  draft 
that  made  it  as  unwelcome  to  the  Air 
Force  Staff  as  it  had  been  welcome  to  Eisen- 
hower and  his  staff  at  SHAPE.  Oppenheimer, 
who  was  well  aware  we  were  entering  the  era 
of  atomic  plenty,  proposed  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  make  a  new  division  of  our 
atomic  stockpile,  allocating  part  to  reserve, 
part  for  tactical  use,  and  part  to  the  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

The  Air  Generals,  no  great  believers  in 
atomic  plenty,  had  been  fighting  tooth  and 
claw  for  five  years  to  keep  the  entire  atomic 
stockpile  as  the  Strategic  Air  Command's 
monopoly  asset.  Compared  to  SAC,  the  Air 
Generals  cared  very  little  indeed  about  tac- 
tical air,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
difficulties  in  Korea.  Now  Oppenheimer  was 
suggesting  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  change 
the  rules,  and  allocate  some  of  SAC's  hard- 
won  bombs  to  tactical  uses.  This  automati- 
cally reduced  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Air 
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to   a  ( ondition    of   apoplectic  fury.* 
I  lun  came  the  drama  of  opinion's  third 
.  in  in;,:'.   1  Ins  time  the  back-drop  was  the 
increasingly  alarming  intelligence  about  the 
JTowth  ol  the  Soviet  atomic  stockpile,  about 
he  rising  power  ol  the  Soviet  Strategic  Air 
Vrniy.  about  the  first  long-range  reconnais- 
sance llights  oxer  this  hemisphere.   And,  be- 
sides this  immediate  backdrop,  there  was  also 
some  earlier  background. 

IN  1950,  fOE  1  had  started  a  battle  in  the 
National  Security  Council.  The  majority 
had  insisted  that  the  new  Soviet  atomic 
bomb  made  continental  air  defense  an  urgent 
matter.  Hie  Air  Generals,  who  c  ared  ev  en  less 
ibout  air  defense  than  about  tactical  air,  had 
pooh-poohed  the  whole  idea.  But  over  the 
angry  opposition  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  had  issued  a  directive 
giving  the  air  defense  of  this  continent  the 
highest  defense  priority.  In  reluctant  obedi- 
ence to  this  directive,  Project  Lincoln 
had  been  established  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute ol  Technology,  to  study  the  air  defense 
problem.  Since  then,  as  the  intelligence  indi- 
cated, the  problem  had  grown  urgent.  And 
now.  in  the  summer  of  1952,  Lincoln  had 
collected  its  data:  it  had  made  certain  bril- 
liant technological  break-throughs;  and  a 
large  number  of  the  country's  leading  scien- 
tists were  gathering  to  ac  t  as  consultants  of  a 
special  Summer  Study  Group,  which  would 
rrganize  the  Lincoln  results  in  a  coherent 
plan. 

Even  before  the  Lincoln  Summer  Study 
Group  began  its  work,  the  Air  Staff  was  on 
the  qui  vive.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
ferrold  Zacharias,  a  leading  member  of  Proj- 
ect Lincoln,  that  Air  Force  Chief  Scientist 
Griggs  attempted  to  "sabotage"  the  effort  at 
the  very  start.  Griggs  was  repelled,  however. 
Oppenheimer,  Dr.  Rabi,  Dr.  Lauritsen,  and 
many  others  gathered  as  planned.  And  in  the 
end,  the  Summer  Study  Group  produced  a 
powerful  report  which  is  now  proving  to  have 
been   another  great    turning  point    in  na- 

•David  Griggs'  testimony  indicates  that  there  were 
other  things  unfavorable  to  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand in  this  Oppenheimer  draft  of  the  Vista  re- 
port's fifth  chapter.  But,  after  the  Gray  Hoard 
he  arings  ended,  the  original  draft  was  found  hy 
Oppenheimer;  and  it  provided  documentary  proof 
that  Grigs'  memory  was  at  fault  in  this  matter. 
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tional  defense  planning.  This  report  made 
two  main  points: 

(1)  That  the  Soviets  would  soon  have  the 
air  atomic  capability  of  destroying  the  United 
States. 

(2)  That  owing  to  the  recent  technological 
break-throughs,  an  effective  American  air  de- 
le use  could  now  be  constructed,  although  at 
wt  v  great  cost. 

You  would  have  supposed  the  Air  Force 
would  have  welcomed  the  report.  Instead  the 
Air  Force  authorities  first  sought  to  prevent 
the  Lincoln  results  from  being  communicated 
to  the  rest  of  the  government.  Then,  when 
the  results  were  nonetheless  communicated 
and  air  defense  became  a  serious  issue,  the 
word  went  out  from  the  Air  Staff  that  the 
Lincoln  program  was  nothing  but  a  plan 
for  "another  Maginot  line,"  and  an  imprac- 
tical, long-hair  plan  at  that.  This  crude  propa- 
ganda was  further  combined  with  a  mounting 
personal  attack  on  Oppenheimer,  portrayed 
as  the  devil  of  the  Summer  Study  Group. 

There  was  talk  of  a  sinister  cabal  called 
ZORC  (standing  for  Zacharias,  Oppenheimer, 
Rabi  and— illogically— Charles,  from  the  first 
name  of  Lauritsen)  that  was  darkly  plotting 
against  the  security  of  the  LInited  States.  A 
Fortune  article  full  of  snide  hints  about 
Oppenheimer's  motives  was  directly  inspired 
by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Staff.  And 
the  issue  of  Oppenheimer's  loyalty  was  offi- 
cially raised  in  government  councils. 

To  the  ordinary  American  citizen,  who 
is  not  familiar  with  Big  Bomber  Gen- 
erals and  Battleship  Admirals,  these  go- 
ings-on may  appear  downright  fantastic.  Yet 
they  are  described  without  exaggeration,  as 
these  reporters,  who  lived  through  all  these 
episodes,  can  testify  from  first-hand  knowl- 
edge. And,  if  you  consider  all  the  factors,  the 
fantasy  is  not  so  extreme  as  it  may  appear. 

In  brief,  the  Big  Bomber  Generals,  the 
champions  of  strategic  air  power,  have  always 
dominated  the  American  Air  Force.  For  hu- 
man reasons.  Big  Bomber  Generals  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  same  passionate  feeling  for  their 
own  special  weapons,  even  at  the  expense  of 
all  other  air  weapons,  that  was  also  the  mark 
of  the  Battleship  Admirals  who  fought  the 
carriers  so  long  and  so  bitterly.  Moreover,  the 
Big  Bomber  Generals  were  and  are  more 
justified  than  the  Battleship  Admirals.  Since 
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the  end  of  the  last  war,  strategic  air  power 
has  been  our  only  form  of  offensive  power 
against  the  major  enemy;  and  it  has  been 
absolutely  vital  to  have  an  adequate  and  efli- 
cieni  Strategic  Air  Command. 

The  fight  for  an  adequate  Strategic  Air 
Command  has  been  long  and  hard,  and 
it  has  been  especially  envenomed  when- 
ever appropriations  were  in  question.  Zealots 
who  must  endlessly  fight  lor  their  beliefs  hu- 
manly  tend  to  lose  theii  sense  of  proportion 
—to  feel  that  the  object  of  their  zeal  is  all  that 
matters,  and  that  all  else  is  nothing.  Hence 
the  leaders  of  the  air  staff  saw  one  thing,  and 
one  thing  only,  in  the  Lincoln  Program  for 
American  Air  Defense.  They  saw  that  it  would 
make  heavy  demands  lor  funds.  They  further 
feared,  and  perhaps  reasonably  feared,  that 
the  economizing  politicians  might  partly  sub- 
tract the  funds  for  air  defense  from  the  appro- 
priations of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  And 
that  danger  (which  the  Lincoln  scientists 
had  not  considered)  was  enough  to  persuade 
the  air  staff  that  the  Lincoln  air  defense 
plan  was  nothing  less  than  a  sinister,  insidi- 
ous, indirect  attack  on  strategic  air  power. 

All  these  points  emerge  very  clearly  in  the 
Gray  board  hearings,  if  you  read  the  testi- 
mony of  David  Griggs  and  then  subtract  the 
many  errors  of  fact  shown  up  in  it  by  the 
testimony  of  Rabi,  Zacharias.  and  others.  Of 
course  Lincoln  was  not  a  plot  against  SAC, 
any  more  than  Vista  was  a  plot  against  SAC. 
Of  course  the  Summer  Study  Group's  idea 
was  the  one  Dr.  Rabi  neatly  expressed  when 
he  was  asked  whether  a  belief  in  air  defense 
necessarily  proved  hostility  to  strategic  air 
power:  "But  there  are  the  two  arms."  said  the 
mild  Rabi  patiently.  "There  is  the  punching 
arm,  and  there  is  the  guard.  You  have  to  have 
both." 

Oppenheimer  said  the  same  thing  even 
better,  when  he  remarked  that  he  had  "never 
seen  a  first-class  prize  fighter  with  a  complete 
glass  jaw."  The  fact  that  this  country  dare 
not  continue  with  a  complete  glass  jaw  is 
now  being  officially  recognized— belatedly,  and 
with  insufficient  urgency— by  the  Eisenhower 
Administration.  The  Summer  Study  Group's 
recommendations  are  now  being  acted  upon, 
but  after  two  precious  years  have  been  wasted. 

But  surely  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  labor 
the  point,  in  the  new  era  of  the  Soviet  hydro- 


gen bomb,  that  Oppenheimer  and  the  scien- 
tists were  right  in  urging  a  serious  American 
air  defense.  The  opposition  to  the  air  defense 
idea,  which  incidentally  defied  national  pol- 
icy as  laid  down  in  the  Se<  in  ity  Council  direc- 
tive of  1950,  was  the  blind,  angry  reaction  of 
a  military  bureaucracy  both  set  in  its  ways 
and  easily  irritated  by  military  proposals  of 
civilian  origin.  The  question  remains  why 
Oppenheimer  was  chosen,  among  so  many 
others,  as  the  particular  target  of  this  irrita- 
tion. The  answer  comes  in  two  parts. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  political  follies 
of  Oppenheimer's  prewar  years  made 
him  vulnerable,  as  he  was  well  aware 
—for  one  of  the  things  that  stand  out  in  this 
story  is  Oppenheimer's  cool  courage  in  chal- 
lenging the  greatest  power  groups  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  this  knowledge  of  his  own 
vulnerability  always  in  his  mind.  And  be- 
cause Oppenheimer  was  vulnerable,  the 
temptation  to  try  to  smear  his  past  politics 
over  onto  his  present  advice  could  hardly 
be  resisted  by  the  little  men  who  were  upset 
by  that  advice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Air 
Force  zealots  quite  rightly  smelled,  if  they 
did  not  quite  understand,  the  difference  be- 
tween Oppenheimer's  strategic  concept  and 
their  own.  They  still  believed  that  America 
could  be  satisfactorily  and  uniquely  defended 
by  strategic  air  power  and  atomic  weapons. 
They  had  a  lot  of  support  for  that  belief— 
and  still  have,  for  that  matter;  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  clearly  adopted  this 
theory  to  suit  his  budgetary  convenience. 

After  the  Soviet  atomic  bomb,  on  the  other 
hand,  Oppenheimer  had  enough  sense  to 
realize  that  the  "grand  deterrent"  or  "massive 
retaliation"  theory  of  American  strategy  had 
become  pure  nonsense.  He  did  not  oppose1 
strategic  air  power.  He  certainly  wanted  to 
avoid  a  war  of  absolute  destruction  with  the 
absolute  weapons  if  that  were  possible,  but 
he  also  worried  about  whether  we  had  enough 
strategic  air  power  and  whether  SAC  was 
modern  enough.  Furthermore,  he  could 
foresee  that  mere  "massive  retaliation" 
would  become  very  cold  comfort,  when  the 
thing  to  be  retaliated  against  was  the  total 
destruction  of  these  United  States.  He  could 
foresee  the  weakening  of  will,  the  paralysis 
of  policy  that  total  peril  would  inevitably 
beget,  and  indeed  has  already  partly  begotten 
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in  Britain  and  Western  Europe.  And  he 
could  foresee  thai  in  time  of  total  peril,  there 
won  id  be  an  increasing  reluctance  to  respond 
id  local  challenges,  such  as  those  in  Korea 
.uul  Indochina;  and  his  correctness  on  this 
point  has  been  proven  too. 

For  all  these  reasons.  ( )ppcnheimer  pleaded 
for  a  more  balanced  defense  system:  and 
he  made  his  plea  before  the  march  of  events 
rendered  his  reasons  comprehensible  to  most 
people.  So  the  zealots'  attack  on  him  was 
organized,  and  the  ground  was  prepared  for 
the  Oppenheimer  case.  On  this  aspect  of  the 
case  the  final  word  was  said  by  Dr.  Vannevar 
Mush,  in  a  superb  explosion  of  indignation 
to  the  Gray  board. 

The  Grand  Old  Man  of  American  science 
told  the  board,  point  blank,  that  the  AEC's 
statement  of  charges  ought  to  be  sent  back  for 
redrafting,  because  it  included  the  charge 
that  Oppenheimer  had  opposed  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  This,  he  said,  was  "quite  capable  of 
being  interpreted  as  placing  a  man  on  trial 
because  he  held  opinions,  and  had  the 
temerity  to  express  them." 

"If  this  country  ever  gets  .  .  .  that  near  to 
the  Russian  system,"  Bush  continued,  "we 
are  certainly  not  in  any  condition  to  attempt 
to  lead  the  free  world.  .  .  .  We  have  been 
slipping  backward  in  our  maintenance  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  ...  I  think  ...  no  board  should 
ever  sit  on  a  question  in  this  country  of 
whether  a  man  [served]  his  country  or  not 
because  he  expressed  strong  opinions.  If  you 
want  to  try  that  case,  you  can  try  me." 

In  those  brave  words.  Dr.  Bush  was  indict- 
ing the  whole  American  security  system.  His 
single  indictment  was  enough  to  damn,  yet 
the  record  of  the  Oppenheimer  case  contains 
half  a  do/en  other  points  which  Dr.  Bush 
mi<_>l)t  have  attacked  with  equal  justice. 

Consider,  first,  the  organization  of  the 
case.  As  Gordon  Gray  repeatedly 
asserted,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  fact- 
finding proceeding.  In  procedures  it  was 
nonetheless  a  prosecution,  and  in  organiza- 
tion it  shows  the  very  opposite  of  a  serious 
desire  to  find  out  the  facts. 

The  prool  of  that  is  simple.  All  the  wit- 
nesses called  by  the  AEC  were  hostile  to  Op- 
penheimer in  one  way  or  another.  Prosecutor 
Robb  was  content  to  marshal!  his  parade  of 
Oppenheimer-haters.  It  was  Lloyd  Garrison 
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who  called  to  the  stand  Conant  and  Fermi, 
Du  Bridge,  Bacher,  Bush,  Bethe,  John  J. 
McCloy,  George  F.  Kennan,  Zacharias,  Rowe, 
Lauritsen,  Lilienthal,  John  von  Neumann, 
Gordon  Dean,  and  even  General  Groves  and 
Colonel  Lansdale. 

In  the  air  defense  case,  for  instance,  did 
Robb  really  prefer  Griggs'  wildly  distorted 
version  of  the  facts  to  the  solid  and  detailed 
evidence  of  Zacharias,  Rabi,  and  Lauritsen? 
And  if  so,  what  kind  of  fact-finding  was  this? 

A  gain,  consider  the  way  this  case  was  man- 
f\  aged.  As  has  been  shown  already,  one 
J_m  \  set  of  charges  was  originally  specified 
by  the  AEC;  Gray  and  Morgan  convicted 
Oppenheimer  on  quite  another  set  of  charges; 
and  Strauss  in  turn  rejected  the  main  Gray- 
Morgan  finding  and  held  Oppenheimer  a 
security  risk  on  still  a  third  set  of  charges 
never  mentioned  until  then.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  process  is  made  all  the  more  glaring 
by  the  obvious  fact  that  sustaining  Gray  and 
Morgan  would  have  been  fatal  to  Strauss.  For 
most  of  the  other  great  American  physicists 
had  fully  shared  Oppenheimer's  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  H-Bomb,  and  thus  the  AEC 
could  not  dare  to  accept  this  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm as  proof  of  risk  to  security. 

If  these  are  the  methods— if  the  guardians 
of  our  security  may  continuously  make  up 
new  charges  as  old  ones  are  refuted  or  found 
inexpedient— when  or  where  can  the  de- 
fendant-citizen hope  to  find  solid  ground? 

Then  too,  consider  the  presentation  of  the 
case,  and  particularly  the  strange  episode  of 
the  last-minute  publication  of  the  transcript 
of  the  Gray  board  hearings.  During  the  hear- 
ings. Chairman  Gray  strongly  warned  every 
witness  that  all  that  passed  was  strictly  confi- 
dential, and  would  never  see  the  light  of  day. 
But  the  public  reception  of  the  Gray-Morgan 
opinion  was  puzzled,  cold,  and  unfriendly.  As 
it  came  time  for  Strauss  to  hand  down  his 
own  condemnation  of  Oppenheimer,  the 
climate  was  decidedly  unfavorable.  At  this 
juncture,  despite  all  that  Gray  had  said,  the 
transcript  was  hurriedly  printed  by  order  of 
Admiral  Strauss.  It  was  handed  to  the  press- 
all  992  pages  of  it— eighteen  hours  before  the 
deadline  set  for  publication.  By  a  most  singu- 
lar coincidence,  Prosecutor  Robb's  star  client, 
the  McCarthy  incense-swinger,  Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr.,  broke  the  deadline  immediately  to  tell 
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his  radio  audience  about  all  the  ugliest  stuff 
that  the  transcript  contained.  No  one  has 
explained  how  Lew  is  so  rapidly  located  these 
gamy  morsels.  Other  reporters,  at  any  rate, 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  finding  their  way 
through  the  massive  document.  So  most  of 
them  followed  Lewis,  headlining  precisely  the 
charges  of  disloyalty  that  Gray,  Morgan,  and 
even  Strauss  had  held  to  be  utterly  un- 
founded. And  thus  the  stage  was  admirably, 
if  somewhat  artificially,  set  for  the  Strauss 
opinion,  which  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of 
these  misleading  headlines. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  main  buttress  of  Prose- 
cutor Robb's  case  was  the  group  of  Air  Force 
documents  in  which  the  zealots  spewed  out 
their  suspicions  of  Oppenheimer.  These  docu- 
ments were  communicated  to  the  Gray  board 
before  the  hearings  began.  These  documents 
were  never  communicated  to  Oppenheimer 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  highly  classi- 
fied, and  thus  Oppenheimer  and  his  counsel 
were  required  from  start  to  finish  to  answer 
accusations  which  were  never  fully  known  or 
forthright  ly  made.  But  since  the  hearings 
ended.  Admiral  Strauss  has  made  the  attempt 
he  so  strangely  did  not  make  during  the  hear- 
ings to  have  at  least  one  of  these  documents 
declassified,  and  it  is  a  fair  bet  that  as  the  in- 
wardness of  the  Oppenheimer  case  begins  to 
be  more  widely  understood,  these  same  docu- 
ments that  were  always  hidden  from  Oppen- 
heimer will  be  spread  before  the  general 
public  to  start  a  counter -fire. 

If  these  things  are  permitted,  w  hy  may  not 
the  American  government  blacken  the  name 
of  any  honest  citizen  it  chooses?  After  all.  we 
are  officially  encouraged,  nowadays,  to  write 
poison-pen  letters  about  one  another  in  secur- 
ity's sacred  name.  The  security  files  bulge 
with  them.  What  could  be  easier  than  to 
daub  the  ugliest  dirt  on  the  most  innocent 
man  by  fishing  the  appropriate  nastiness  out 
of  the  files  and  giving  it  solemn  and  official 
publication? 

Finally,  consider  with  the  utmost  care, 
consider  as  an  American  citizen  who 
may  some  day  be  called  to  answer  as 
Oppenheimer  was  called,  the  standards  of 
security  that  this  case  establishes.  Look,  for 
these  standards,  to  the  opinion  of  Gordon 
Gray  and  Thomas  Morgan.  Look,  and  look 
well,  at  these  things  Gray  and  Morgan  said 


about  this  man  whom  they  then  held  a 
"security  risk": 

We  find  no  evidence  of  disloyalty.  In- 
deed, we  have  before  us  much  responsible 
and  positive  evidence  of  the  loyalty  and 
love  of  country  of  [Robert  Oppen- 
heimer]. .  .  . 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  served  his  country  be- 
cause it  sought  him.  The  impact  ot  his 
influence  was  felt  immediately  and  in- 
creased progressively  as  his  services  were 
used.  The  nation  owes  [such  scientists], 
we  believe,  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for 
loyal  and  magnificent  service.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  to  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer. .  .  .  the  Board  had  before  it  elo- 
quent and  convincing  testimony  of  Dr.  Op- 
penheimer's  deep  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try. .  .  . 

We  have  given  particular  attention  to 
the  question  of  his  loyalty,  and  we  have 
come  to  the  clear  conclusion,  which  should 
be  reassuring  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  he  is  a  loyal  citizen.  .  .  . 

It  must  [also]  be  said  that  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer seems  to  have  had  a  high  degree  of 
discretion  reflecting  an  unusual  ability  to 
keep  to  himself  vital  secrets. 

So  here  is  this  man,  passionately  spoken 
for  by  the  great  men  of  his  profession 
and  his  finest  colleagues  in  the  govern- 
ment, his  "deep  devotion"  to  his  country 
acknow  ledged,  his  immense  services  admitted, 
his  perfect  discretion  approved,  with  not 
an  iota  of  evidence  in  the  record  that  he 
ever,  at  any  time  since  he  became  a  mature 
man,  failed  to  put  this  nation's  interests  first 
and  the  rest  nowhere.  And  what  has  hap- 
pened to  him?  On  the  evidence  that  has  been 
shown,  by  the  methods  that  have  been  de- 
scribed, for  the  reasons  that  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  by  such  accusers  as  have  been  dis- 
played, he  has  been  held  a  "security  risk," 
fit  to  serve  his  country  no  longer,  pilloried 
before  his  fellow  citizens  and  the  world, 
debarred  from  continuing  his  immense  con- 
tribution to  the  true  sec  urity  of  the  United 
States. 

Earlier  in  this  report,  we  have  said  that  the 
ruling  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  dis- 
graced Robert  Oppenheimer.  But  we  were 
wrong.  This  act  did  not  disgrace  Robert 
Oppenheimer:  it  dishonored  and  disgraced 
the  high  traditions  of  American  freedom. 


An  American  novelist,  playwright,  and  world  traveler  discovered 
\  unexpected  rewords  in  a  "thrift  season"  trip  to  London— with  com- 
(  fort,  fun,  and  slab i lily  that  upset  all  the  gloomiest  predictions. 


London  in  December 

Martin  Flavin 

Drawings  by  Alfred  Bendiner 


TH]  Garrick  Club,  on  Garrick  Street  not 
Ear  from  Leic  ester  Square,  is  venerably 
Victorian  in  its  aspect  and  appoint- 
ments, dedicated  to  the  theatrical  fraternity, 
though  its  membership  includes  professional 
men  in  many  fields:  writers,  painters,  jurists, 
doctors,  patrons  of  the  arts.  As  a  member  of 
I  he  Players  I  am  privileged,  w  hen  in  London, 
to  make  mysell  at  home  in  the  old  Garrick, 
which  I  do  with  a  comfortable  feeling  of 
nostalgia,  for  the  clubs  have  much  in  com- 
mon: ti  adit  ions  to  begin  with,  congenial  com- 
pany, and  a  similar  atmosphere,  with  por- 
traits horn  the  theater's  past  crowded  on  their 
walls.  On  fust  acquaintance  the  two  seem 
)nu(h  alike,  but  they  are  very  different,  for 
one  is  in  New  York  and  the  other  is  in 
London. 

In  I 'i  is,  w  hen  London  living  was  still  pretty 
rugged,  f  went  quite  regularly  to  the  Garrick 
for  my  lunch  and  dinner.  To  be  sure  there 
was  then  little  choice  of  what  to  eat,  at  the 
club  or  anywhere,  but  at  least  the  club  pro- 
vided an  engaging  atmosphere:  the  fine  old 


dining-room  with  the  polished  table  that  ran 
almost  the  length  of  it,  the  glistening  crested 
silver,  glass,  and  china,  and  service  from  a 
staff  that  not  only  knew  its  business  but 
seemed  to  take  both  pride  and  joy  in  doing  it. 
At  this  table  one  does  not  smoke  until  at  an 
appointed  time  the  ash  trays  are  set  out.  I  did 
not  know  about  this,  but  no  one  called  atten- 
tion to  my  dereliction.  I  had  to  find  it  out,  as 
bit  by  bit  I  found  out  many  things.  One  day, 
for  example,  I  mentioned  to  the  secretary  how 
much  1  was  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a 
guest. 

"Sir,"  he  said  reproachfully,  "you  are  not 
regarded  at  the  Garrick  as  a  guest  but  as  a 
member." 

Dinner  is  at  seven,  and  as  most  of  the 
theaters  begin  at  seven-thirty,  there  is  a 
smaller  room  for  theater-goers,  where  you 
c  an  get  a  snack— a  cold  cut  and  salad  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  One  evening  when  I  went 
into  this  room  there  were  two  other  diners, 
the  length  of  the  room  from  the  table  where 
I  sat.  They  finished  their  meal  as  I  was  begin- 
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ning,  and  one  of  them,  taking  a  cigar  out  of 
Ins  pocket,  Mood  up  beside  his  chair  and 
addressed  himsell  i<»  me  across  the  room. 

"Sir.  if  you  don't  mind?"  lie  questioned 
with  a  smile.  I  assured  him  that  I  didn't  and 
lie  lighted  his  »  igar. 

Five  years  elapsed  before  I  came  again  to 
London,  to  find  the  Garrick  just  as  1 
had  left  it.  ex<  epl  t hat  thei e  had  been 
a  recent  lire  in  a  Hue.  in  the  little  snuggery 
outside  the  dining-room,  where  members 
gather  lor  an  aperitif— only  members,  if  you 
please,  foi  one  max  not  introduce  a  guest  into 
this  circle.  The  damage  to  the  Hue  had  not  yet 
been  repaired,  and  so  in  place  of  a  cheerful 
grate  ol  coals  there  was  upon  the  health  a 
small  electric  heater  which  did  not  dispel  the 
t  hill  of  the  December  days.  There  was  a  bit 
ol  grumbling,  frequently  resolving  in  an  invi- 
tation to  have  another  drink,  to  compensate 
the  temperature. 

One  day  at  luncheon  an  acquaintance 
pointed  out  a  waiter  to  me. 

"See  that  chap?"  he  said.  "Funny  thing 
about  him.  He  was  in  the  service  through  the 
war.  and  whenever  he  was  home-  on  leave  he'd 
come  straight  to  the  club,  put  on  his  waiter's 
c  lothes,  and  go  to  work.  Some  of  us  said  to 
him,  'Look  here,  you're  entitled  to  a  holiday. 
Why  don't  you  take  a  rest  and  have  a  bit  of 
fun?'  But  he  wouldn't  stay  away.  'I'd  sooner 
be  here,  sir.'  That's  what  he  told  us." 

Another  man  spoke  up  across  the  table: 
"Do  you  know  ,  before  the  last  election  I  said 
to  him  one  day,  "Well,  I  suppose  you'll  be 
voting  Labor?'  What  do  you  think  he 
answered?  'Yes  sir,  of  course,'  lie  said.  'I 
wouldn't  presume  to  be  voting  with  the  mem- 
bers.' " 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  but  not  at  the 
idea  that  the  waiter's  answer  might  have  been 
ironical.  His  statement  was  accepted  as  sin- 
cere, as  a  naive  confession  of  a  proper  point 
of  view.  England  is  like  that— like  that  still. 
For  though  in  a  sense,  a  most  important  one, 
every  Englishman  is  a  member  of  a  club,  The 
Club  of  England— and  a  tight  and  weighty 
little  club  it  is,  a  substantial  anchor  in  this 
storm-tossed  world— still,  there  are  distinc- 
tions which  remain  to  be  observed,  whose 
roots  are  deeply  buried  and  will  not  be  sewn 
or  easily  torn  up:  historical  amenities  produc- 
tive of  security  and  order,  good  manners  and 


good  taste.  The  waiter,  I  feel  sure,  meant 
exactly  what  he  said. 

I  told  a  story,  too.  My  own  club  had  a 
steward  who  had  given  faithful  service 
through  a  long  term  of  years.  When  at  last 
i he  time  arrived  lot  him  to  be  retired,  the  club 
had  elected  him  a  member.  My  listeners 
smiled  politely  and  refrained  from  comment. 
It  was  plain  they  disapproved  of  suc  h  a  ges- 
ture, that  the  whole  idea  of  ii  was  quite  be- 
yond their  reach. 

We  had  come  to  London,  Connie  and  I,  to 
escape  out  of  the  bedlam  of  New  York, 
which,  in  late  November  last  year  with 
the  approaching  nightmare  of  Christmas  holi- 
days, seemed  particularly  unrewarding  and 
frighteningly  expensive:  weary,  sad-eyed  shop- 
pers milling  in  the  streets;  crowded  restau- 
rants with  indifferent,  hurried  service;  thea- 
ters with  tickets  at  twelve  dollars  up  a  pair,  if 
you  could  purchase  them  at  all,  which  you 
rarely  could  lor  the  plays  you  cared  to  see. 
New  York  was  uncomfortable  and  cosily,  and 
il  wasn't  any  fun. 

Thrift  season  rales  were  in  effect  for  lians- 
atlantic  travel  on  the  air  lines,  invitingly  low 
for  round-trip  tickets  in  the  Tourist  class. 
The  notion  grew  on  me  that  we  could  fly  to 
London  for  a  month  of  gracious  living,  with  a 
wealth  of  theater,  ballet,  music  painlessly 
included,  and  just  possibly,  in  contrast  with 
the  cost  of  similar  living  and  diversion  in  New 
York,  absorb  the  transportation.  And  in  fact 
we  almost  did  absorb  it,  and  would  have  com- 
pletely if  we  had  stayed  two  weeks  longer. 
Roughly,  for  equivalent  living,  the  cost  in 
London  is  about  two-thirds  New  York's  and 
diversion  less  than  half. 

Creature  Comforts 

Our  friends  expressed  alarm.  They  said 
that  no  one  went  to  London  in  Decem- 
ber unless  compelled  to  do  so.— They 
were  quite  right  about  it:  there  were  no 
tourists  traveling  and  the  big  Constellation 
was  half  empty— a  happy  situation,  for  cm  the 
three-seat  side  you  could  pull  out  the  arm 
rests  and  lie  down  at  lull  length.  The  trip 
was  smooth  and  pleasant,  in  a  star-studded 
sky. 

They  said  we  would  freeze  to  death  in  Lon- 
don.—We  didn't  freeze.  For  most  of  the 
month  the  weather  was  like  a  mild  November 
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in  New  Vork— unusual  weather,  the  Lon- 
(iDiicrs  admitted;  so  perhaps  we  were  just 
luckv.  But  that's  the  way  it  was.  Sonic  ol  the 
homes  in  which  we  were  entertained  were 
certainl)  not  warm,  and  a  few  were  really 
chill)  l>\  our  overheated  standards.  Two  or 
three  times  at  the  theater  we  found  it  ol 
advantage  to  drape  our  coats  around  our 
shoulders.  But  we  did  not  sutler  from  the  cold, 
indoors  or  out.  And  our  hotel,  a  delightful 
small  one  in  the  heart  of  Mayfair,  was  com- 
toi  tably  heated  day  and  night. 

They  said  the  food  would  be  poor  and 
skimpy,  and  Scotch  whisky  unobtainable. 
—There  was  Scotc  h  in  every  pub.  and  even 
lie  mi  I  ton  i|  von  looked  around  for  it,  at  about 
the  same  price  you  would  pay  at  home.  As  for 
the  tood.  only  butter  and  sugar  were  still  ra- 
tioned. I  believe,  and  in  hotels  and  restaurants 
we  were  not  aware  ol  it.  Beef  and  lamb  were 
scarce  and  of  inferior  quality,  but  as  compen- 
sation there  were  woodcock  and  pheasant,  and 
ol  course  delicious  fish.  In  the  London  food 
shops  were  all  the  delicacies  you  woidd  find 
in  New  York— out  of  reach,  no  doubt,  of  most 
British  poc  ketbooks  but  abundantly  available. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  nub  of  the  economic  prob- 
lem: how— in  the  markets  of  the  world,  with 
overw  helming  taxes  and  low  level  income— to 
provide  the  public  with  the  means  of  pur- 
chase? 


I  hey  said  we  would  have  to  stand  around 
in  queues.  —There  are  still  queues  in  Lon- 
don, principally  for  busses  in  rush  hours  of 
the  day.  Perhaps  there  always  have  been,  for 
there  are  no  end  of  busses,  shiny  new  ones, 
with  scarcely  stre  et  room  to  accommodate  an- 
other and  o|  taxis,  too— the  same  old-fash- 
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ioned,  stubby  little  black  ones,  like  your  own 
private  coupe,  with  the  same  polite,  soft- 
spoken  taxi-drivers,  middle-aged  or  elderly, 
touching  their  hats  respectfully  for  a  modest 
tip. 

They  said  the  shabby  city  would  be  dismal 
and  depressing  in  the  prevailing  gloom  of 
short  winter  days.  —It  was  anything  but  that. 
The  days  were  often  gray,  and  once  or  twace 
there  was  a  London  fog,  opaque  as  yellow 
soup,  with  motor-car  and  street  lights  flicker- 
ing through  it  like  disoriented  halos.  And 
there  were  misty  days,  when,  walking  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees  seemed 
floating  in  the  air,  drifting  in  and  out  of  sight; 
and  monuments  and  buildings  were  glimpsed, 
half  recognized— glimpsed  and  lost  again. 
Eerily  intriguing,  not  dismal  or  depressing— 
not,  anyway,  to  us. 

The  Fashionable  Run-down  Look 

A shabby  city?— Yes,  I  suppose  it  is:  a 
grimy,  antiquated,  architectural  mud- 
dle, endowed  with  an  atmosphere  of 
monolithic  dignity  which  is  singularly  Lon- 
don's. Shabby,  if  you  like,  though  drab  would 
seem  to  be  a  more  comprehensive  word.  And 
the  people  on  the  streets  are  like  their  city: 
the  women,  never  notable  for  style,  are  not 
smartly  gotten  up;  and  the  men,  by  tradition 
so  sartorial  ly  innocuous  as  to  defy  description 
—the  men  are  not  the  fashion  plates  they  were. 
They  look  a  little  baggy  and  impressed,  verg- 
ing on  the  threadbare.  There  are  few  dinner 
coats  seen  in  the  theaters  now,  where  excep- 
tion to  them  used  to  be  remarked.  Allowing 
for  the  war  and  its  subsequent  austerities,  the 
taxes,  everything,  did  not  quite  seem  to 
account  for  it. 

A  friend  explained  it  to  me.  It  was  fash- 
ionable, he  said,  to  look  a  bit  run  down.  In 
the  years  since  the  w  ar  there  had  been  a  lot  of 
rather  shady  business,  profiteering  and  specu- 
lative profits  from  capital  gains  which  are  not 
taxed  in  England.  A  number  of  people  had 
gotten  rich  at  it  and  less  savory  enterprises 
—a  class  of  nouveaux  riches.  They  decked 
their  women  out  in  Paris  models,  with  equiva- 
lent outfits  for  themselves,  riding  around  in 
Bentleys  and  Rolls  Royces.  Well,  one  simply 
didn't  want  to  be  identified  with  that  frater- 
nity. If  a  chap  turned  up  one  day  in  a  new 
suit,  at  the  wheel  of  a  new  car,  the  question 
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might  be  raised:  I  wonder  how  lie  got  it?  So 
.1  decent  shabby  look  was  quite  the  sort  to 
have.  As  long  as  you  looked  like  everybody 
else  you  wouldn't  be  embarrassed. 

They  said,  our  friends  at  home,  that  Brit- 
ish sentiment  was  anti-American  and 
we  would  be  made  uncomfortably  aware 
of  it.  —We  encountered  no  suggestion  of  such 
leeling  anywhere— in  drawing-room  or  club, 
bus  or  tube,  restaurant,  pub.  or  theater,  on 
the  streets  or  in  the  shops.  Nowhere  I  have 
lingered  in  the  world  have  I  been  more  kindly 
and  courteously  received,  welcomed,  guided, 
served. 

Yes,  vve  talked  politics,  with  numerous  peo- 
ple in  different  walks  of  life.  They  seem  prin- 
cipally concerned  about  McCarthyism,  though 
there  are  some  among  them  who  would  look 
with  favor  on  a  diluted  British  version  of  it. 
They  feel  that  we  are  inexperien<  ed  in  the 
complicated  business  of  managing  a  recal- 
citrant world;  and  they  fear  that  in  some  trig- 
ger-happy moment  we  may  My  off  the  handle 
and  start  another  war,  of  whic  h  they  would 
expect  to  be  immediate  victims.  They  are 
more  afraid  of  us— of  some  unfortunate, 
adolescent  gesture  we  may  make,  than  they 
are  of  the  Russians  or  the  Communists  at 
home.  They  do  not  understand  our  hysterical 
alarm,  with  two  mighty  oceans  to  protect  us 
horn  attack.  They  think  that  we  are  victim- 
ized by  shadows,  specters  we  are  conjuring 
and  inflating.  They  have  had  real  things  to 
fear  and  they  know  what  real  things  are; 
there  are  acres  of  wreckage  still  present  to 
remind  them.  They  have  gone  beyond  the 
point   of   being   frightened   by  Halloween 


affairs,    with    candles   stuck    in  pumpkins. 

We  were  not  always  in  agreement,  but  dif- 
ferences, il  any,  were  like  those  that  arise 
between  good  friends,  or  members  of  a  family 
who  support  the  same  objectives  though  dif- 
fering as  to  methods.  Our  interlocutors  were 
nevei  arrogant  or  acrimonious,  but  earnestly 
inquiring,  seeking  patiently  to  understand 
another  point  of  view.  When  they  were  un- 
convinced of  its  validity,  they  were  very  care- 
ful not  to  hurt  our  feelings.  One  night  at  a 
revue— a  type  ol  British  musical  to  which  I 
am  generally  allergic— there  was  a  sketch  lam- 
pooning "Mac  Arthur,  McCarran,  and  Mc  - 
Carthy." Our  neighbors  in  adjoining  seats 
glanced  at  us  anxiously  from  the  corners  of 
their  eyes,  and  conspicuously  refrained  from 
laughter  or  applause.  When,  some  numbers 
later,  we  got  up  to  leave  the  theater,  they 
seemed  still  depressed  about  it.  1  feel  sure 
they  thought  our  feelings  had  been  hurt, 
which  they  hadn't  been  at  all.  We  left  out  of 
sheer  boredom. 

Theater  Manners 

On  the  whole  we  found  the  theater  a 
great  joy,  beginning  from  the  moment 
it  occurred  to  us  to  go.  In  the  morning 
I  would  say  to  our  hall  porter,  a  multi-sided 
man  of  infinite  capacity:  John,  we'd  like  to  go 
to  so  and  so  tonight— a  West  End  play,  Sadler's 
Wells,  Covent  Garden,  or  whatever  it  might 
be. 

"Yes  sir.  Right  sir." 

And  w  ith  t  wo  or  three  except  ions,  outstand- 
ing hits  which  required  booking  a  few  days 
ahead,  he  would  have  the  tickets  for  us  when 
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we  Lame  down  to  tea,  usually  within  the  first 
m\  lows.  A  little  alter  seven,  our  Eriend  the 
mm.  in  his  yellow  coaching  coat  and 
L.nkaded  topper,  would  whistle  up  a  cab, 
Inch,  miraculously  twisting  through  unfre- 
quented streets  to  avoid  the  traffic  jams, 
ivould  debark  us  at  the  theater  at  the  proper 
iih  uncut. 

\  homogeneous  audience  of  well-bred 
theater-goers  is  passing  through  the  lover,  not 
scrambling  or  pushing— an  attractive  lover, 
wherein  there  may  be  a  handsome  fireplace 
with  a  grate  ol  glowing  coals.  We  go  down- 
stairs t<>  the  stalls,  sometimes  several  flights, 
for  mosl  London  theaters  are  buried  in  the 
earth,  w  ith  orchestra  and  stage  far  below  street 
level.  And  the  theaters  are  teal  theaters,  the 
n.i\  (hat  theaters  should  be— enchantingly 
old-fashioned,  with  balconies  and  galleries 
and  proscenium  boxes,  ornately  gilded,  color- 
fully charming;  and  commodiously  roomy, 
with  bars  and  lounging  rooms  and  space  to 
stroll  around  between  the  acts. 

A bell  warns  you  to  resume  your  seat; 
it  rings  three  times,  at  minute  intervals, 
before  the  curtain— time  enough  to  fin- 
ish a  sherry  or  a  sandw  ich.  Or  if  you  prefer,  re- 
freshment w  ill  be  served  you  in  your  seat:  an 
usher  w  ill  bring  a  tray  w  ith  coffee  and  a  wafer. 
Your  neighbors  will  not  be  discommoded; 
they  w  ill  pass  your  tray  along,  and  again  when 
you  are  finished.  An  impossible  procedure, 
you  would  think:  serving  tea  and  coffee  to  a 
theater  audience  in  the  intermission  of  a  play. 
But  it  is  done  so  easily,  as  a  matter  of  course 
on  the  part  of  everybody. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  we  thought  the 
plays  not  remarkable  lor  quality— not  star- 
tling original  in  w  hat  they  had  to  say  or  the 
way  in  which  they  said  it:  discursive  by  our 
standards,  leisured  in  development,  and  gen- 
erally lacking  in  the  element  of  "shock"  to 
which  the  Broadway  theater  is  addicted.  In 
short,  the-  plays  reflected  good  manners  and 
good  taste,  and  if  not  exciting  in  the  way  of 
packing  punchc-s.  entertainingly  rewarding  in 
more  subtle,  gentle  terms.  Almost  without  ex- 
tion  they  were  ably  staged  and  beautifully 
performed,  in  the  fine  tradition  of  the  Lon- 
don theater.  In  the  month  of  December  there 
thirty-one,  not  including  musicals,  from 
hich  to  make  a  choice,  as  opposed  to  less 
than  hall  that  number  in  New  York. 
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When  the  final  curtain  fell  there  were 
always  waiting  cabs,  and  no  frantic  scramble 
for  them.  Usually  we  dined  after  the  theater, 
in  a  convenient  restaurant— Brusa's,  Rules, 
The  Ivy,  The  White  Tower;  or,  if  we  chanced 
to  feel  in  an  expansive  mood,  at  Cunning- 
ham's in  Curzon  Street— oysters,  lobster  in- 
credibly prepared,  and  a  vintage  Chablis:  food 
and  drink  to  satisfy  the  gods,  in  as  beguiling 
an  environment  as  any  they  could  boast 
of  on  Olympus.  But  more  often  than  not  we 
were  content  to  return  to  our  hotel  where 
dinner  could  be  had  till  close  to  midnight. 

Christmas  Without  Tears 

Our  New  York  friends  had  protested  at 
the  end,   "But  you'll   be   away  for 
Christmas!"  This  seemed  intolerable. 
"Yes,  certainly,"  we  said.  "That's  one  rea- 
son why  we're  going." 

Christmas  is  observed  in  London,  too. 
Through  the  month  of  December  Oxford 
Street  was  jammed,  and  Selfridge's— through 
which  I  wriggled  once,  just  to  see  what  it  was 
like— as  murderous  as  Macy's.  Christmas  trees 
appeared,  holly  wreathes  and  mistletoe,  all  the 
usual  trimmings.  At  the  Carrick  Club  for 
luncheon  was  succulent  plum  pudding,  with 
a  dash  of  flaming  brandy  if  you  requested  it. 
There  could  be  no  question  about  what  was 
going  on.  But  the  preparations  were  on  a 
decent  scale,  not  pretentiously  extravagant, 
not  heralded  with  neon  lights  and  advertising 
slogans,  not  compulsively  thrust  at  you  and 
saddled  on  your  back  like  a  defunct  albatross. 
Christmas  was  at  hand  without  agony  or  sweat: 
Christmas  without  tears. 

Children  were  home  from  school— boys  in 
Eton  jackets,  and  self-conscious  young  col- 
legians carrying  furled  umbrellas  and  wearing 
derby  hats.  The  pantomimes  were  on,  and 
"Peter  Pan,"  and  the  circus  at  Olympia.  Go- 
ing home  from  work  at  the  ending  of  a  day, 
groups  of  carol  singers  lingered  in  the  street, 
in  the  shelter  of  a  doorway  or  arcade.  The 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  was  intensively  rehearsing, 
and  no  doubt  a  hundred  others.  Across  the 
way  from  us,  in  a  hidden,  unfrequented  little 
square,  suddenly  appeared  an  enchanting 
replica  of  the  scene  of  the  Nativity,  simply 
and  beautifully  and  tenderly  designed,  with 
no  sign  to  point  it  out  or  indicate  its  origin, 
and  no  spotlight  to  demean  it.   The  event 
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grew  imminent,  hut  still  there  was  no  sense 
of  an  impending  panic. 

W  hen  at  last  the  day  arrived,  London  re- 
sembled a  city  of  the  dead,  its  population 
vanished  in  the  night.  We  went  to  look:  Hyde 
Park  was  deserted,  the  playing  fields  aban- 
doned: in  Kew  Gardens  there  was  no  one  but 
ourselves;  Hammersmith  was  like  a  graveyard 
and  Kensington  no  better.  Empty  squares  and 
ragged  gardens  faced  by  grimy  Crescents  of  a 
bygone  time,  converted  now  to  lodgings  for 
genteel  poverty— dull  and  drab  indeed  on  a 
gray  winter  day!  There  were  scarcely  any 
busses,  in  the  afternoon  they  stopped  com- 
pletely. A  few  unhappy  taxis  rattled  through 
the  streets,  startling  in  the  silence. 

In  Mayfair  and  Belgravia,  abodes  of  pomp 
and  circumstance,  the  windows  of  the  houses 
were  blank  as  sightless  eyes.  Nor  were  there 
within,  where  people  must  have  been,  any 
signs  or  sounds  of  life.  You  could  only  pic- 
ture them,  gathered  in  family  groups  around 
small  electric  heaters,  in  chilly  little  flats  or 
cheerless  mansions,  grimly  observing  the 
ritual  of  the  day. 

Or  perhaps  they  had  all  gone  off  to  Brigh- 
ton, or  somewhere  in  the  country,  where  no 
doubt  they  would  be  gathered  in  much  the 
same  grim  way:  seeing  it  through  in  clogged 
British  fashion. 

Peace  and  quiet:  the  reward  of  uniformity, 


as  rigid  in  its  roots  as  the-  granite  buildings 
that  hem  the  short,  broad  thoroughfare  of 
Whitehall,  from  which  the  voice  of  England 
has  been  heard  around  the  world— heard  and 
heeded,  too.  Security  and  order,  conforming 
to  a  pattern  of  behavior,  with  the  symbol  of 
the  Abbey,  adorned  with  Christmas  trees 
against  its  (lying  buttresses,  to  remind  you  of 
their  value  and  their  cost.  As  permanent  and 
dependable  as  heaven  .  .  . 

IN  FACT,  I  had  been  wondering  about  that: 
what  it  would  be  like  year  in  year  out,  if 
you  were  not  born  and  bred  to  it.  to  live 
with  people  who  didn't  lose  their  mittens  at 
the  top  of  Everest— who  didn't  lose  their 
mittens  or  their  tempers  or  their  heads,  or  at 
least  didn't  make  a  practice  of  it;  with  people 
who  took  pains  to  test  the  thickness  of  the 
ice  before  they  ventured  on  it— who  were 
resolutely  realistic,  not  to  be  decoyed  by 
sound  and  fury,  idealistic  platitudes,  or  glit- 
tering generalities,  or  candles  stuck  in  pump- 
kins. Yes,  it  might  be  a  little  dull  sometimes. 
But  one  can't  have  everything. 

Anyway,  our  New  York  friends  had  been 
wrong  in  their  predictions  about  London  in 
December.  For  our  experience  of  it  was  re- 
warding and  delightful,  to  the  moment  that 
we  left,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  in  another  clear, 
star-studded  sky. 


Sensical  Situation 

Men  often  pursue  in  suitable  style 

The  imical  girl  with  the  scrutable  smile. 

—Felicia  Lamport 


i  Its  subscribers— scattered  all  over  the  world— insist  that  the 
)  Lamar  Democrat  is  the  brightest  gem  of  American  journalism 
(  .  .  .  and  its  hometown  readers  don't  dare  to  miss  an  issue. 
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Carol  Lynn  Gilmer 


AT  noon  on  May  10,  1948,  all  businesses 
f\  in  Lamar.  Missouri,  were  closed  for 
/%  the  day  by  the  Mayor's  order  so  that 
the  town's  3,200  citizens  could  attend  the 
funeral  ol  Arthur  Aull,  seventy-five-year-old 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lamar  Democrat, 
who  had  been  single-handedly  reporting  his 
town's  news  daily  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Only  one  business  failed  to  observe  the 
Mayor's  order.  W  hen  the  mourners  returned 
to  their  homes  that  evening  they  found  on 
their  doorsteps,  as  always,  a  copy  of  the  Demo- 
crat.  W  hile  the  town  paused  to  honor  him, 
Anil's  newspaper,  which  never  missed  an  issue 
in  the  forty-eight  years  of  his  editorship,  pub- 
lished as  usual.  Today  the  Democrat  is  still 
appearing  regularly,  under  Aull  family  man- 
agement, unchanged  in  character  or  quality, 
rhat's  the  way  Arthur  Aull  planned  it. 

Anil's  avowed  poliey,  as  the  Democrat's 
headlines  gave  daily  evidence,  was  to  tell 
everything  about  anything.  The  headlines 
ranged  from  (  lunc  h  affairs— the  minister  has 
mi   mumps,  to  honky  tonk  festivities— stab- 

BING  FRACAS  LEAVES  BOB  LOOKING  LIKE  A  STUCK 

hog;  from  eivie  problems— chamber  of  com- 
merce  is  busted,  tp  extramarital  dalliances— 

I  LLA  RUNS  OFF  WITH  HER  BROTHER-IN-LAW 
W  illi  I    HUSBAND  AND  CHILDREN  ARE  IN  CHURCH; 

from  births— five  girls  and  now  a  boy  for 

CLEO,  to  deaths— A  GENTLEMAN  AND  A  LOVER 
Ol    NATURI    WENT  FROM  US  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT. 

Manifestly,  Kentucky-born  Arthur  Aull  was 
no  ordinary  country  editor,  and  his  forthright 
brand  ol  news  coverage  did  not  go  unnoticed. 


Almost  one-third  of  his  4,000  subscribers  at 
the  time  of  his  death  were  nonresidents  who 
had  never  visited  Barton  County,  Missouri, 
or  its  county  seat,  Lamar. 

Aull  was  noted  for  wisdom  as  well  as  wit, 
and  through  the  years  gained  a  reputation  for 
uncanny  prescience  in  national  and  inter- 
national affairs.  He  had,  for  example,  not 
only  begged  to  differ  with  the  results  of  a 
certain  Literary  Digest  pre-election  Presiden- 
tial poll,  but  had  predicted  that  if  the  poll 
proved  as  wrong  as  he  expected  "the  Literary 
Digest  is  a  busted  commodity."  The  same 
prophetic  accuracy  marked  his  pronounce- 
ments on  isolationism  (he  was  an  ardent  inter- 
ventionist from  the  day  Japan  invaded  Man- 
churia), the  New  Deal  (he  was  fervently  pro- 
FDR  except  in  the  packing  of  the  Supreme 
Court),  and  the  Pendergast  machine  (he  was 
calling  his  fellow  Democrats  in  Kansas  City 
"political  racketeers"  before  most  Americans 
had  ever  heard  the  name  Pendergast). 

Yet  whether  he  was  discussing  the  League  of 
Nations,  Congress,  the  Missouri  legislature, 
or  the  Lamar  city  council,  he  always  employed 
the  same  simple  yardstick  in  arriving  at  his 
opinions:  how  does  this  affect  the  people  in 
Lamar?  The  people  in  Lamar  responded  to 
this  concern  with  unqualified  respect  for  his 
opinions  and  undivided  attention  to  his  dis- 
closures. 

"Some  of  'em  cuss  the  Democrat,"  Aull  once 
said,  "but  all  of  'em  read  it." 

And  for  many  years  this  bushy-browed, 
200-pounder,  who  might  have  resembled 
John  L.  Lewis  if  he  had  ever  substituted  a 
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scowl  for  his  habitual  quizzical  half  smile,  was 
Lamar's  undisputed  first  citizen.  Today  the 
CU1  rent  editor  holds  l  he  same  posit  ion. 

Back  in  1942  Arthur  first  decided  it  was 
time  lor  him  to  look  lor  a  successor.  I  lis 
health  was  good  hut  his  eyes  were  bothering 
him— a  not-surprising  development  since  he 
wrote  every  word  of  copy  in  longhand  and 
did  all  his  own  proofreading.  Besides,  he 
wanted  plenty  of  time  to  train  a  new  editor. 
Like  main  another  businessman  in  those  war 
years,  however,  he  was  confronted  w  ith  a  man- 
power shortage.  His  immediate  heirs,  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  make  his  choice,  were  a 
w  ile  and  three  daughtei  S. 

Mrs.  Luanna  Anil,  part-owner  of  the 
Democrat  with  her  husband,  contributed  a 
women's  column  which  included  random 
social  notes,  favorite  recipes,  and  garden  tips, 
and  was  actually  as  interested  in  the  paper 
as  he.  But  hers  was  a  behind-the-scenes  influ- 
ence which  manifested  itself  in  the  Demo- 
crat's zeal  lor  clean  streets,  park  development, 
and  other  such  housewifely  campaigns.  She 
seldom  visited  the  office  or  wanted  to. 

THE  Anils'  three  daughters,  Madeleine, 
Genevieve,  and  Betty,  had  grown  up 
with  the  Democrat,  and  when  it  was 
time  lor  them  to  go  to  eollege,  all  three 
wanted  to  enter  journalism  school  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  But  their  lather, 
whose  newspaper  broke  nearly  every  rule  the 
journalism  schools  teach,  disapproved.  Made 
leine.  the  oldest,  dutifully  majored  in  English 
literature  and  history;  then  Anil  relented  and 
allowed  the  younger  girls  to  enter  journalism 
school,  provided  they  promised  to  concen- 
trate on  business  and  advertising  courses. 

After  graduation,  none  of  the  girls  worked 
on  the  Democrat.  Madeleine  married  a  young 
insurance  man  named  Carl  Van  Hafften 
whom  she  met  while  she  was  teaching  sc  hool 
in  Kansas  City,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years 
moved  happily  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago 
to  Pittsburgh  to  New  York,  where  she  was 
living  in  1942,  when  her  father  started  look- 
ing for  a  successor.  Genevieve  and  her  engi- 
neer husband  were  raising  two  daughters  in 
Springfield,  Missouri.  Betty  was  in  Peoria, 
Illinois,  helping  her  husband,  Stanley  E. 
White,  run  a  radio  station. 

Arthur  Aull  pondered  his  roster  of  candi- 
dates and  made  his  decision.  He  asked  Made- 


leine to  come  back  to  Lamar  and  help  out 
on  the  paper.  "At  least,''  he  muttered  to  her 
later,  explaining  his  apparently  illogical  deci- 
sion, "you  know  a  little  hit  about  history  and 
literal  ure." 

The  Education  of  an  Editor 

MADELEINE  had  inherited  from  her 
lather  an  incurable  yen  to  run  her 
own  uncensored  editorial  forum,  and 
within  a  mallei  of  days  alter  his  summons, 
the  Van  HafTtens  were  heading  lor  Lamar. 
Cail  bought  the  Lamar  Laundry,  took  over 
its  management,  and  joined  the  Rotary  Club. 
Madeleine,  then  forty-four,  began  her  new 
career  with  a  four-year  period  of  newspaper 
training  more  rigorous  than  any  ever  endured 
by  a  cub  reporter  on  a  metropolitan  daily. 

At  first  she  did  merely  leg  work.  The  next 
step  was  pecking  out  stories,  dictated  by 
Arthur  Aull,  on  a  venerable  L.  C.  Smith  type- 
writer which,  in  a  surprising  concession  to 
modern  efficiency,  he  allowed  on  the  premises. 

Meanwhile  she  was  also  learning  to  proof- 
read and  slowly  absorbing  all  her  father's 
accumulated  knowledge  about  the  business 
details  of  the  paper.  Her  training,  she  now 
admits,  was  deficient  in  only  one  particular: 
the  matter  of  soliciting  advertisements. 
Arthur  Aull  tolerated  advertising,  but  he 
never  courted  it  with  much  vigor;  he  was 
always  too  busy  putting  out  the  paper.  When 
he  visited  the  local  stores  to  try  to  sell  space, 
he  was  far  more  apt  to  emerge  with  a  column 
of  editorial  matter  than  with  a  two-column 
ad.    Madeleine  acquired  the  same  attitude. 

The  mere  fact  that  in  the  six  years  since 
his  death  Madeleine  Aull  Van  Hafften  has 
been  able  to  duplicate  her  lather's  feat  of  sin- 
gle-handedly putting  out  eight  papers  a  week 
is  noteworthy.  The  Democrat  publishes  a 
four-  to  six-page  daily— six  columns  to  a  page- 
Monday  through  Saturday.  A  six-  to  eight- 
page  semi-weekly  edition— referred  to  around 
the  shop  as  the  "world  edition"  since  it  goes 
to  subscribers  in  all  forty-eight  states,  Canada, 
and  England— comes  out  Tuesday  and  Friday 
and  reprints  most  of  the  material  in  the  daily. 

This  feat  is  even  more  remarkable  because 
the  Democrat  subscribes  to  no  wire  service, 
prints  only  one  syndicated  feature  (the  comic 
strip,  "Blondie"),  and  almost  never  uses  "boil- 
er plate"— that  life-saving  filler  material  which 
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.n  1  i\  t-s  in  roach  to  use  t'onn  and  is  the  standby 
dI  most  country  editors. 

\\ui  i(  is  the  sure1  and  humorous  touch 
with  which  Madeleine  handles  her  outspoken 
editorial  content  that  reveals  her  real  in- 
herited genius.  The  Democrat  has  always 
faced  the  facts  ol  life  squarely.  Few  old-time 
readers  will  ever  forget  the  way  Arthur  Anil 
handled  his  most  sensational  news  story— the 
wedding  ol  the  cashier  of  the  local  bank  and 
the  lady  bookkeeper  which  took  place  by  her 
hospital  bed  just  an  hour  and  a  half  alter  the 
birth  of  their  son.  Arthur  Aull,  as  usual,  gave 
all  the  fat  ts.  He  concluded: 

Don  and  Jennie,  fine  couple  that  they 
are,  will  stand  forth  soon  with  their  little 
son.  secure  as  ever  in  public  esteem.  We 
could  have  said  they  were  married  secretly, 
sa)  .i  year  or  two  ago,  but  it  wasn't  that  way 
and  we're  not  going  to  lie.  Well,  true 
enough,  there  never  was  a  better  girl  than 
Jennie,  and  we  all  know  Don  is  a  grand 
old  hoy,  but,  God,  it  was  badly  managed! 

Heartaches  and  Headlines 

Madeleine  has  the  same  touch.  Take  her 
account  of  the  Turner  divorce  case. 
It  began  tamely  enough  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  Mrs.  Mabel  Turner  had 
been  granted  a  divorce  "from  our  old  friend, 
[esse  Turner"  in  Tw  in  Falls,  Idaho,  the  pre- 
vious Friday,  on  grounds  whic  h  the  local  peo- 
ple should  not  find  surprising.  "Jesse's  devo- 
tion to  John  Barleycorn  was  thoroughly 
understood  here,  as  was  his  way  with  the  oppo- 
site sex."  Madeleine  explained.  Then  she 
went  on  to  recount  how  Mrs.  Turner  had 
made  up  her  mind  the  family  should  go  to 
Idaho.  '  She  was  under  the  illusion."  wrote 
Madeleine,  "that  if  Jesse  could  be  gotten  away 
from  his  cronies  in  Lamar  he  would  straighten 
up  and  stop  drinking.  But  of  course  this 
didn't  pan  out.  Jesse  could  and  did  drink 
just  as  much  in  Idaho  as  he  did  in  Lamar." 
She  c  oik  luded  on  a  more  gentle  note: 

Jesse  was  a  good  worker  when  he  was 
sober.  I  If-  w  as  devoted  to  the  three  little 
girls  in  his  way,  but  he  simply  couldn't  let 
liquor  alone.  His  wife  is  doing  well  in 
Tw  in  Falls.  She  has  a  nice  job  and  the  girls 
are  all  in  school.  Lamar  people,  although 
all  of  the  in  aie  loud  ol  Jesse,  will  join  in 


the  hope  that  his  former  wife  and  his 
daughters  see  good  and  prosperous  times. 

Typographically  the  Democrat  is  markedly 
unsensational.  Its  modest  12-point  linotyped 
headlines  spill  over  into  two  columns  only 
in  the  event  of  such  stories  as  the  death  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  But  in  compensation  for  this  hori- 
zontal restraint,  the  Democrat  is  vertically 
indulgent  in  its  headlines.  Sometimes 
subheads  on  a  single-column  story  extend 
downward  for  a  third  of  a  column  before  the 
body  of  the  story  begins,  and  they  are  often 
as  neatly  plotted  as  an  O.  Henry  short  story. 
Consider  this  one,  for  example: 

IN  JAIL  FOR  FAKE  PHONE  CALLS 

Ralph  Orahood  Unable  To  Pay  $17.50 
Fine— Must  Lay  Out  Seventeen  Days  In 
Jail— Fined  For  Disturbance  Of  Peace  Of 
Horton  Taxi  Line— Latter  Has  Been 
Plagued  For  Some  Time  With  Phony  Calls 
For  Cabs— Ran  Down  The  Culprit  Thurs- 
day Night— Great  Friend  Of  Operator  Of 
Rival  Cab  Company 

The  usual  Democrat  headlines,  however, 
are  one-,  two-,  or  three-line  marvels  of  arrest- 
ing condensation: 

THE  ICEMAN  WANTS 

COOLER  WEATHER! 

RUBE  TO  CALABOOSE 

WE'RE  IN  THE  SWIM- 
FLYING  SAUCERS  FINALLY 

SIGHTED  IN  LAMAR 

No  experienced  Democrat  reader  stops  with 
the  headlines,  though,  for  Madeleine  never 
squanders  all  her  reportorial  ammunition 
there.  Tucked  away  in  a  chatty  wedding 
write-up  not  long  ago  was  the  interesting  in- 
telligence that  "The  groom  is  a  prominent 
steam-shovel  operator."  A  rave  review  of  the 
high  school's  senior  class  play  included  this 
minor  reservation  about  the  romantic  leads: 
"Their  love  scenes,  brief  and  somewhat  rare, 
were  perhaps  a  little  too  well  controlled." 

Medical  items  rate  particular  attention. 
Lamar  ladies  are  never  able  to  reveal  any  har- 
rowing details  about   their  operations— the 
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Democrat  beats  them  to  it.  The  reporl  on 
Mrs.  Edith  Klein's  appendectomy,  for  in 
stance,  disclosed  thai  hei  appendix  had 
"worked  iiscll  out  of  its  natural  position  and 
Dr.  Newman  had  quite  .1  time  locating  it. 
When  he  discovered  ii  in  (  lose  proximity  to 
the  liver,  the  doctor  was  amazed." 

Madeleine  lias  even  learned  to  handle 
sports  sioi  ies  with  professional  aplomb.  There 
was,  lot  example,  the  game  between  the 
1  amar  Legion  ball  club  and  Joplin.  As  Made- 
leine described  it : 

The  foplin  catcher,  Frisby,  was  the  goat. 
The  (  losr  oi  the  game  found  Mr.  Frisby  and 
the  plate  umpire  engaged  in  a  heated  argu- 
ment which  was  lost  by  the  former,  jusi  ;is 
he  had  losi  the  hall  se  veral  limes  during  the 
afternoon.  The  last  play  of  the  game  had 
the  crowd  in  an  uproar.  With  the  tying  run 
on  third  and  the  winning  run  on  second, 
McCoy  hit  a  hard  grounder  to  first  who 
threw  home.  But  Mr.  Frisby  dropped  the 
hall,  lie  finally  retrieved  it.  but  Washburn 
was  able  to  slide  in  to  score  from  second, 
through  last,  daring  base  running.  It  was  a 
(iisilx  score  lor  Washburn.  He  fell  just  as 
he  reached  the  plate  and  broke  the  small 
bones  in  his  left  hand.  Some  of  the  fans  and 
players  insisted  that  Frisby  tripped  him. 
Pe  rsonally,  we  didn't  see  any  such  action  on 
t'he  part  of  the  catcher,  but  we  don't  say  it 
didn't  occur. 

This  brought  an  indignant  reply  from  Mr. 
Frisby,  suggesting  that  the  unfortunate  play- 
er's hand  was  broken  when  he  ran  into  the 
catcher  and  adding  that  he  was  consulting  his 
lawyer.  The  Democrat  printed  the  letter  in  a 
prominent  position.  Arthur  Atdl  once  ob- 
served that  "There's  nothing  people  like  so 
much  as  to  see  the  editor  catching  hell,"  and 
Madeleine  shares  this  opinion.  "Besides,"  she 
points  out,  "some  of  my  most  interesting  copy 
comes  in  the  letters  to  the  editor." 

Calling  the  Political  Shots 

In  no  area  has  Madeleine  been  more  suc- 
cessful at  emulating  her  lather  than  in 
her  ability  to  set  current  events  in  their 
historical  perspective.  And  only  a  lew  months 
after  his  death  her  talents  as  a  political  prog- 
nosticator  were  dazzlingly  displayed.  She  not 
only  backed  Harry  Truman  for  re-election  in 


1948  but  flatly  predicted  a  Truman  vic  tory. 

I  In  modus  operandi  in  arriving  at  her  con- 
elusions  was  simplicity  itself:  she  talked  to 
people  about  politics.  A  week  or  so  before 
election  day,  in  a  story  headed  '111  1  le  si  raws 
[N  nil',  WIND,"  she  explained  why  she  had  de- 
cided that  Truman  would  win.  She  had  run 
into  a  I, amar  resident  who  had  cut  short  a 
visit  in  California  to  get  home  to  vole  lor 
Truman,  and  he  repotted  that  things  looked 
good  lor  Hairy  on  the  West  Coast.  She  had 
(hailed  with  a  traveling  salesman  who  had 
been  in  Neosho  dining  whistle-stop  appear- 
ances by  both  Truman  and  Dewey,  and  he 
thought  Dewey  didn't  have  a  chance.  She  had 
found  that  the  old  Republican  farmers  in 
Barton  County  weren't  as  cocksure  as  they'd 
been,  even  in  1944.  And  she,  lor  one.  was  not 
worried  about  Henry  Wallace  and  his  party 
of  "Moscow  minions"  or  the  Dixiecrats  either. 

Perhaps  Madeleine  was  also  in  a  good  po- 
sition to  judge  Hairy  Tinman  because 
he  is  a  native  son  of  Lamar— although 
most  people  in  town  didn't  realize  he  had 
been  born  there  until  he  was  running  lor  the 
Senate  for  the  fust  time  and  showed  up  to 
campaign.  But  the  fact  that  a  local  boy  be- 
came President  newer  caused  much  excitement 
in  Lamar.  Alter  all,  people  had  lor  years  been 
reading  a  paper  that  ties  all  national  and  in- 
ternational news  in  with  Lamar.  Throughout 
Truman's  term  in  office,  the  Democrat,  spoke 
of  him  in  the  same  folksy  tone  it  uses  for  all 
comment  about  former  residents  and  current 
Presidents.  When  Madeleine  once  inter- 
viewed Truman's  brother,  Vivian,  she  gave 
first  mention  to  the  fac  t  that  Vivian's  farm  at 
Grandview  had  produced  eighty-one  bushels 
of  oats  to  the  acre  that  year. 

Madeleine  has  since  displayed  remarkable 
acumen  in  other  political  instances.  In  1952, 
she  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son, but  she  predic  ted  an  Eisenhower  victory 
from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  She  was 
an  early  and  passionate  anti-McCarthyite,  but 
she  never  underestimated  the  appeal  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  However,  on 
March  1  of  this  year— some  two  weeks  before 
the  Army  released  its  report  on  the  Cohn- 
Schine  imbroglio— she  decided  McCarthy  had 
passed  the  peak  of  his  popularity.  Reason:  the 
boys  around  the  barber  shop  were  beginning 
to  laugh  at  him. 
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1  iliiors  of  more  prudent  newspapers  find  it 
lullling  ilrtt  the  Lamar  Democrat,  despite 
|[n  outspoken  partisanship  on  controvert 
>ial  issues,  is  never  plagued  hv  cancellation 
o!  either  ads  or  subscriptions.  This  cannot  be 
explained  in  terms  of  journalistic  monopoly, 
foi  Lamar  is  not  a  one-paper  town.  Only 
thirty-eight  of  this  country's  1,785  daily  news- 
papers are  published  in  towns  with  less  than 

500  population,  and  it's  a  remarkable  fact 
that  two  ol  the  thirty-eight  are  published  in 
Lamar.  The  Democrat's  present  rival,  the 
Lamar  Journal— known  until  a  few  years  ago 
as  the  Lamar  Republican— is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  competing  new  spapers  which  have  set 
up  shop  in  Lamar  since  Arthur  Aull  bought 
the  Democrat  in  1900.  While  none  has  ever 
rivaled  the  Democrat's  lame  and  popularity, 
most  have  enjoyed  a  modest  prosperity. 

Everybody  Reads  the  Democrat 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  local  adver- 
tisers know  an  announcement  in  the 
Democrat  will  actually  reach  everyone 
in  Lamar.  A  Democrat  paper-carrier's  job  is  as 
uncomplic  ated  as  a  handbill  distributor's— the 
boys  simply  deliver  a  paper  to  every  house  in 
town.  And  any  dissident  reader  who  canceled 
his  subscription  would  soon  find  himself  com- 
pletely inarticulate  on  most  matters  of  local 
discussion.  About  half  the  conversations  in 
Lamar  begin:  "Did  you  see  that  story  in  the 
Democrat  .  .  .  ?" 

And  although  its  coverage  of  local  news  is 
staggeringly  frank,  the  Democrat  has  been 
sued  for  libel  only  three  times  in  its  history. 
It  won  all  three  suits. 

The  majority  of  Lamar  citizens  support 
Madeleine's  view  that  a  paper  like  the  Demo- 
crat is  an  effective  weapon  against  malicious 
gossip.  Those  who  try  to  season  a  tidbit  of 
juicy  sc  andal  with  a  dash  ol  impromptu  spice 
are  greeted  by  the  Hat  rejoinder,  "That's  not 
true,  because  it  wasn't  in  the  Democrat."  And 
in  the-  final  analysis,  Lamar's  loyalty  to  its 
favorite  newspaper  is  based  on  complete  faith 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Anils. 

From  the  beginning,  Arthur  played  no 
favorites.  He  wrote  up  the  misadventures  of 
his  closest  friends  and  his  family  just  as  thor- 
oughly as  he  wrote  up  anyone  else.  A  number 
of  times  he  had  to  report  on  his  frequent 
automobile  a<  i  idents,  and  eventually  he  head- 


lined such  stories  simply,  "we  did  it  again." 
When  a  local  minister  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  evils  of  profanity,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Arthur  Aull,  Aull  reported  the  ser- 
mon in  full  under  the  head:  "the  preacher 

TOOK  US  TO  THE  WOODSHED." 

Madeleine's  severest  test  in  this  regard  came 
two  years  ago,  when  it  became  apparent  her 
marriage  to.  Carl  Van  Hafften  was  not  work- 
ing out  and  she  sued  for  divorce.  She  filed  her 
suit  in  Lamar,  and  when  the  decree  was 
granted,  the  story  appeared  on  page  one. 

She  is  also  as  stanch  a  crusader  as  her 
father  was.  Barton  County's  Memorial 
Hospital,  built  as  a  tribute  to  the  local 
boys  killed  in  World  War  II,  owes  its  exist- 
ence in  no  small  part  to  the  Democrat's  con- 
sistent hammering  at  the  need  for  a  hospital. 
Last  fall,  when  it  laced  a  mutiny  in  its  ranks, 
Madeleine  saved  it. 

The  hospital's  competent  supervisor  clashed 
with  her  subordinates,  and  the  nurses  and 
technicians  handed  the  hospital  board  an  ulti- 
matum: either  the  supervisor  went  or  they 
would  all  resign.  The  board  was  about  to  save 
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in  to  their  demands  when  the  Democrat  issued 
an  ultimatum  of  its  own.  Madeleine,  her  type- 
writer blazing,  demanded  that  the  board  re- 
sist pressure  from  its  employees  or  else  face 
the  prospect  of  seeing  the  hospital  deteriorate 
into  a  filth-rate  nursing  home.  Surely,  she 
declared,  other  nurses  and  technicians  were 
available,  probably  right  in  Barton  County. 

"After  you've  been  putting  out  a  paper  for 
a  while,"  Madeleine  says,  "you  get  used  to  the 
fact  that  people  never  tell  you  they  like  a 
story.  They  only  complain  about  stories  they 
don't  like.  But  right  after  dinner  the  evening 
my  hospital  story  came  out,  the  phone  at  home 
started  ringing.  Retired  registered  nurses 
from  all  over  the  county  began  calling  in  to 
say  they'd  fill  in  temporarily  at  the  hospital 
until  new  nurses  could  be  hired.  Women 
volunteered  to  serve  as  baby-sitters  for  mar- 
ried nurses  and  technicians  with  small  chil- 
dren who  wanted  to  help  out  at  the  hospital. 
The  whole  town  seemed  to  rise  in  protest.  I 
knew  the  feeling  was  there  all  the  time,  but  I 
guess  it  took  a  good  rousing  pep  talk  to  get  it 
organized." 

Today  the  hospital  is  running  smoothly 
with  a  new  staff  and  the  same  supervisor,  and 
the  same  hospital  board. 
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In  the  pasi  si\  years,  more  than  would- 
be  purchasers  have  tried  to  bii)  the  Democrat. 
I ; 1 1 1  the  Anil  family  apparently  has  no  in 
tention  of  selling.  Mrs.  Anil  inherited  the 
entire  property,  including  the  Democrat 
building  and  equipment,  free  and  clear  upon 
her  husband's  death,  and  she  served  as  pub- 
lisher until  this  past  February.  Then,  to  in- 
sure uninterrupted  continuation  of  the  paper, 
the  business  was  incorporated  at  a  value  <>l 
$50,000,  with  Mis.  Aull  as  president  and 
Madeleine  as  vice  president.  Meanwhile  in 
November  1953  another  member  of  the  Aull 
clan  joined  the  stall:  Stan  W  hite,  husband  of 
Betty  Aull,  took  oxer  as  business  manager, 
relieving  Madeleine  of  the  irksome  duty  of 
selling  ads.  Asa  result,  this  promises  to  be  the 
Democrat's  most  prosperous  year  to  date  w  ith 
the  gross  income  topping  the  average  $40,000 
which  the  paper  has  earned  annually. 

In  addition  to  Madeleine  and  Stan,  the 
Democrat  stall  consists  of  a  press  foreman,  a 
printer,  two  linotypists,  nine  paper-carriers,  a 
printer's  devil,  and  Nell  Casement— (  ire  illa- 
tion manager  and  general  factotum  who  is 
just  completing  her  twenty-ninth  year  on  the 
paper.  Salaries  bring  the  Democrat's  monthly 
payroll  to  more  than  $1,400,  which  means 
that  its  employees  are  among  the  best  paid 
workers  in  Lamar,  where  wages  and  living 
costs  are  on  a  typically  low-scale,  small-town 
standard. 

The  Cure  for  Insomnia 

y  »  ^he  boss  works  a  ten-  to  twelve-hour  day. 

1  She  is  up  at  seven  and  spends  the  morn- 
in 2;  dashing;  about  town  covering  her 
regular  beats— the  courthouse,  the  city  of- 
fices, the  hospital— and  gathering  news  from 
impromptu  sources.  She  takes  only  the  most 
perfunctory  notes,  for  her  memory  is  phe- 
nomenal, and  though  she  herself  is  unaware 
of  it  her  lips  move  constantly  as  she  strolls 
around  the  square,  composing  her  stories  in 
her  head.  After  a  full-course  lunch  at  Rhoda's 
Steak  House  she  can  write  up  two  columns  of 
stories  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  She  does 
most  of  her  writing  between  noon  and  3:30, 
when  the  paper  is  put  to  bed.  The  press  run 
is  about  forty-five  minutes  and  the  Democrat 
is  ready  for  delivery  a  little  before  5:00  p.m. 

Meanwhile  Madeleine  is  crffanizing-  her 
schedule  for  the  next  day,  writing  up  any  ma- 


terial that  can  be  done  in  advance,  and  con- 
fer! ing  with  Stan  on  business  matters.  Alter 
dinner  she  catc  hes  up  on  her  reading— an  im- 
portant part  of  her  job  as  she  sees  it— and  un- 
less there  are  evening  meetings  or  community 
activities  to  be  covered,  she  is  in  bed  by  0:00. 

Madeleine  is  small  and  trim,  dresses  smartly 
but  casually,  and  smokes  constantly  when  she- 
is  writing.  She  is  eternally  hungry  and  never 
bothered  by  insomnia.  Since  she  look  over 
her  editorial  duties  she  has  been  away  from 
her  job  only  two  clays— she  took  off  one  long 
weekend  to  visit  a  favorite  aunt  who  was  in- 
curably ill.  but  she  planned  the  visit  several 
weeks  in  advance,  writing  up  copy  ahead  of 
time  and  leaving  her  mother  to  handle  the 
last  minute  news  that  was  collected  by  other 
staff  members. 

MADELEINE  still  has  quite  a  lew'  years  to 
go  to  equal  her  lather's  estimated  out- 
put of  85,000,000  words  of  copy.  And 
since  her  sister,  Betty,  is  now  available  to 
relieve  her  from  her  editorial  duties  lor  a 
week  or  so  at  a  time— although  Betty  has  no 
desire  to  work  full-time  on  the  paper— she  will 
probably  never  match  his  record  ol  forty  years 
without  a  vacation.  Arthur  Anil's  only  time 
away  from  the  paper  was  one  week  in  1940 
when  he  flew  to  New  York  to  participate  in 
the  promotion  of  a  new  type  of  printing 
equipment. 

That  week  the  Democrat  consisted  mostly 
of  his  voluminous  air-mailed  reports  on  his 
reaction  to  his  first  plane  trip  and  his  impres- 
sion of  New  York  City— especially  his  de- 
lighted discovery  that  New  Yorkers  were 
pretty  much  like  the  people  in  Lamar. 

It  was  Arthur  Aull's  inordinate  and  never- 
ending  interest  in  human  beings  as  an  unpre- 
dictable and  fascinating  species  that  made  the 
Democrat  what  it  is.  That  interest  was  also 
the  most  important  heritage  he  passed  on  to 
his  daughter;  and  it  goes  a  long  way  toward 
explaining  the  success  of  their  paper. 

But  there  is  no  single,  simple  explanation 
for  an  institution  like  the  Democrat .  It  is 
unique.  It  is  bristlingly  personal,  hand-tooled, 
and  non-conformist,  in  a  period  when  hun- 
dreds of  more  august  publications  arc  drifting 
toward  a  slick,  flavorless  uniformity.  And  per- 
haps all  of  us  are  entitled  to  a  modest  pride 
in  such  a  vigorous  specimen  of  old-fashioned 
American  individualism. 


The  Ladies 


In  England  I  had  a  great  friend  called 
fack  Courtenay  who  was  assistant  man- 
ager in  one  of  the  local  mills.  The  family 
was  originally  from  Cork,  but  he  had  come 
to  England  when  he  was  about  eighteen  and 
married  an  English  girl  called  Sylvia,  a 
sc  hoolteacher.  Sylvia  was  tall,  thin,  fair,  and 
vivacious,  and  she  and  Jack  got  on  very  well 
together.  They  had  two  sons,  seven  and  nine. 
Jac  k  was  big-built,  handsome,  and  solemn- 
looking,  with  a  gravity  that  enabled  him  to 
get  away  with  a  good  deal  of  innocent  prac- 
tical joking.  He  was  an  athlete,  with  the 
athlete's  good  nature  when  he  was  well,  and 
the-  athlete's  hysteria  when  he  wasn't.  Let 
Courtenay  have  a  toothache  or  a  cold  in  the 
head  and  he  went  stark,  staring  mad;  retired 
to  bed  (except  when  he  could  create  more 
in- '  >nvenien<  e  by  not  doing  so)  and  conducted 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  whole  household, 
particularly  the  c  hildren,  who  were  diverting 
the  attention  which  should  have  come  to  him- 
self. I  must  say  that  on  such  occasions  Sylvia 
was  a  little  too  English  for  my  taste.  "Do 
stop  that  shouting!"  "Why  don't  you  see  the 
dentist?  and  "Fiddlesticks"  were  remarks 
thai  caused  me  almost  as  much  pain  as  they 
caused  jack. 

Fortunately,  his  ailments  were  neither  seri- 
ous nor  protracted,  and  Sylvia  didn't  seem  to 
mind  so  much   about    his  other  weakness, 
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of  the  House 

A  Story  by  Frank  O'Connor 

which  was  girls.  He  had  a  really  good  eye  for 
a  girl,  and  a  corresponding  vanity  about  the 
ravages  he  could  create  in  her  heart,  so  he 
was  forever  involved  with  some  absolutely 
stunning  blonde.  At  Christmas  my  friendship 
usually  involved  me  as  well,  and  I  was  either 
dispatching  or  receiving  parcels  that  Sylvia 
wasn't  supposed  to  know  about.  These  flirta- 
tions (they  weren't  any  more  than  that)  never 
became  really  serious.  The  man  was  a  born 
philanderer.  He  regarded  me  as  a  Puritan 
because  I  disliked  his  schoolboy  jokes,  and  he 
gave  me  friendly  lectures  with  a  view  to 
broadening  my  mind.  Sylvia's  he  had  appar- 
ently broadened  already. 

"Did  you  know  Jack's  got  a  new  girl,  Phil?" 
she  asked  me  while  he  beamed  proudly  at  us 
both.  "Such  a  relief  after  the  last  one.  He 
didn't  show  you  that  one's  photo?  Oh,  my 
dear,  the  commonest-looking  piece!" 

"Now,  now,  who's  jealous?"  Jack  would  say 
severely,  wagging  his  finger  at  her. 

"Really,  Jack,"  she  would  reply  with  bland 
tolerance,  "I'd  have  to  have  a  very  poor  opin- 
ion of  myself  to  be  jealous  of  that.  Didn't  you 
say  she  was  something  in  Woolworth's?" 

While  I  was  there,  the  sister  with  whom 
Jack's  mother  lived  in  Ireland  died,  and 
Sylvia,  with  characteristic  generosity,  invited 
the  old  woman  to  live  with  them.  At  the 
same  time  I  don't  think  she  had  any  idea  what 
she  was  letting  herself  in  for.  It  was  rather 
like  inviting  a  phase  of  history.  Mrs.  Courte- 
nay was  a  big,  bossy,  cheerful  woman  and  an 
excellent  housekeeper,  so  there  was  at  least 
one  advantage  about  the  arrangement,  for  it 
allowed  Jack  and  Sylvia  to  get  away  together 
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occasionally.  The  children  liked  hei  and  she 
spoiled  them,  bin  still  her  hear!  was  not  in 
diem.  They  bad  grown  up  outside  her  scope 
and  atmosphere.  Her  heari  was  all  the  time 
in  the  little  house  in  Douglas  Street  in  Cork, 
with  the  long  garden  and  the  apple  trees,  the 
old  cronies  w  ho  dropped  in  for  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  game  of  cards,  and  the  convent  where 
she  went  to  Mass  and  to  visit  the  lifelong 
friend  w  hom  Sylvia  persisted  in  calling  Sister 
Mar\  Misery.  Sister  Mary  was  always  in  some 
trouble,  and  always  inviting  the  prayers  of 
friends,  so  the  nic  kname  stuck. 

Jac  k  stood  in  great  awe  of  his  mother,  and 
this  was  something  Sylvia  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  He  didn't,  lor  in- 
stance, like  drinking  spirits  before  her,  and  if 
people  bad  to  be  entertained  while  she  was 
there  he  drank  sherry.  At  ten  o'clock  the  old 
woman  rose  and  said,  "Wisha,  do  you  know, 
I  think  I'll  go  to  my  old  doss.  Good  night  to 
ye  all."  It  was  only  then  he  relaxed  enough 
to  start  on  whisky. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  was  always  up  for  early 
Mass,  but  this  was  practically  her  whole  recrea- 
tion, as  her  only  company,  apart  from  myself, 
was  Father  Whelan,  the  parish  priest,  a  nice, 
simple  poor  man,  but  from  Waterford— "not 
at  all  the  same  thing"  as  Sylvia  soon  observed. 
For  a  Waterford  man  he  did  his  best.  He 
lent  Mrs.  Courtenay  the  papers  from  home; 
sometimes  a  Cork  Examiner  but  mostly  re- 
ligious papers,  about  Little  Nellie  of  Holy 
God,  the  Miracles  at  Knock,  and  the  May- 
nooth  Mission  to  China.  "Simple  papers  for 
simple  people,"  he  explained  to  Sylvia,  just  to 
show  he  wasn't  taken  in  by  them. 

But  if  he  implied  a  criticism  of  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  he  underrated  her  capacity. 

"Hasn't  Father  Tom  a  beautiful  face,  Phil?" 
she  would  say  as  she  held  out  the  photograph 
of  some  mountainous  clergyman.  "You'd 
never  want  to  hear  another  Passion  sermon 
after  Father  Tom.  Poor  Father  Whelan  does 
his  best,  but,  of  course,  he  hasn't  the  intel- 
lect." 

"How  could  he?"  Sylvia  would  say  with  a 
poker  face.  "We  must  remember  he's  from 
Waterford." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  never  knew  when  Sylvia 
was  pulling  her  leg. 

"Why  then,  indeed,  Sylvia,"  she  said,  giv- 
ing her  a  reproving  look  over  her  spectacles, 


"some  very  nice  people  come  from  Water- 
ford." 

Sylvia  simply  didn't  know  what  to  make 
of  her  mother-in-law.    At   first  she  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  the  old  woman  was  slightly 
dotty,  but  Mis.  Courtenay 's  ability  as  a  house 
keeper  finally  ruled  that  Out. 

"We're  very  busy  these  days,"  she  would 
sigh  alter  Mrs.  Courtenay  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  she  was  enjoying  what  her  husband  called 
"the  first  pussful."  'We're  doing  another 
novena  for  Sister  Mary  Misery's  sciatica.  Oh, 
we'll  wear  Him  down  yet!  Really,  she  talks 
as  though  God  were  a  Corkman!" 

"Well,"  Jack  said  with  a  chuckle,  "some 
very  nice  people  c  ame  from  Cork." 

"But  it's  fantastic,  Jack,  it's  simply  fan- 
tastic!" Sylvia  cried,  slamming  her  hand  on 
the  arm  of  her  chair.  "She's  upstairs  now, 
talking  to  God  as  she  talked  to  us.  She  feels 
she  will  wear  Him  down,  exactly  as  she  says." 

"She  probably  will,"  said  I. 

"I  shouldn't  be  in  the  least  surprised," 
Sylvia  said.  "She's  worn  me  down." 

Though  Mrs.  Courtenay  did  not  like  to 
say  it  to  Sylvia,  who  might  have  thought 
her  prejudiced,  she  was  shocked  by  the 
character  of  the  English,  who,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  so,  seemed  to  spend  their  lives 
falling  in  and  out  of  love,  but,  fortunately,  a 
lot  of  this  was  concealed  from  her  by  her  lack 
of  familiarity  with  the  details.  Once,  an  old 
schoolmistress  friend  of  Sylvia's  who  had  a  son 
the  age  of  Jack,  tried  to  start  a  conversation 
w  ith  Mrs.  Courtenay  about.the  dangers  young 
fellows  had  to  endure. 

"Willie  is  leaving  to  take  up  an  appoint- 
ment in  London  next  month,"  she  said. 
"Naturally.  I  worry  a  good  deal." 

"Indeed,  ma'am,  I  wouldn't  blame  you," 
Mrs.  Courtenay  replied  brightly.  "The  one 
time  I  was  there,  the  traffic  nearly  took  the1 
sight  out  of  my  eyes." 

"And  it's  not  only  the  traffic,  is  it?  I  mean, 
we  send  them  away  healthy,  and  we  want 
them  to  come  back  healthy." 

"Ah,  indeed,"  Mrs.  Courtenay  said  tri- 
umphantly, "wasn't  it  only  the  other  day  I 
was  saying  the  same  thing  to  you.  Sylvia? 
Whatever  he  gets  there,  Jack's  digestion  is 
never  the  same." 

Not  to  wrong  her,  I  must  admit  she  wasn't 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject,  for  she  men- 
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turned  it  herself  to  me  (very  confidentially 
while  Svlvia  was  out  of  the  room)  in  connec- 
tion with  a  really  nice  sodality  man  from  the 
Watercourse  Road  w  ho  got  it  through  leaning 
against  the  side  of  a  ship. 

Naturally,  Jack  and  Sylvia  both  told 
me  ol  the  absolutely  stunning  bru- 
nette he  had  met  in  Manchester,  driv- 
ing a  Ministry  car.  Then,  for  some  reason, 
the  (low  of  confidences  dried  up.  I  knew 
better  than  to  ask  questions.  I  knew  that  Jack 
would  tell  me  in  his  own  good  time.  He  did. 
too,  in  a  country  pub,  one  evening  we  were 
out  walking.  In  a  slightly  superior  way,  with 
a  smile  that  didn't  seem  quite  genuine,  he 
told  me  he  was  having  trouble. 
"Serious?''  I  asked. 

"Well."  he  said  with  a  shrug,  "Margaret's 
had  a  baby." 

He  expected  me  to  be  shocked,  and  I  was. 
but  not  for  the  same  reason  that  he  expected. 
It  was  clear  he  was  badly  shaken,  didn't  know- 
how  his  philandering  had  gone  so  far,  and 
was  blaming  the  drink  or  something  equally 
irrelevant. 

"That's  rotten  luck,"  I  said. 

"Not  altogether  luck,"  he  replied.  "She 
wanted  it." 

"Oh!"  I  said,  beginning  to  realize  the  mess 
in  which  he  had  landed  himself.  "You  mean 
she-?" 

"Wants  to  keep  it,  yes,"  he  cut  in.  "Her 
parents  wouldn't  let  her,  so  she's  left  home." 

"Oh,"  I  said  again.  "That  is  rotten." 

"It's  not  very  pleasant,"  he  said,  uncon- 
sciously  trying  to  restore  himself  in  his  old 
role  as  man  ol  the  world  by  lowering  the  key 
ol  the  ( onversation. 

"Does  Sylvia  know?" 

"Good  Lord,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  and  this 
time  it  was  he  who  was  shocked.  "There's  no 
point  in  upsetting  Sylvia." 

"Sylvia  will  be  a  damn  sight  more  upset 
il  she  hears  of  it  from  someone  else,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  after  a  moment.  "I  see 
your  point." 

I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  He 
had  the  sort  of  sensitiveness  which  leads  men 
into  the  most  preposterous  situations  in  the 
desire  not  to  give  pain  to  those  they  love.  It 
never  saves  them  pain  in  the  long  run,  of 
course.  I  was  all  for  giving  the  pain  at  once 
and  getting  it  over.  I  should  even  have  been 
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prepared  to  break  the  news  to  Sylvia  myself, 
to  be  sure  she  had  someone  to  bawl  on. 

Instead,  when  she  talked  to  me  about  it 
some  months  later  it  was  in  her  official  tone. 

"Jack's  got  himself  into  a  scrape  with  the 
brunette,  Phil,"  she  said  lightly,  affecting  to 
be  busy  about  the  room.  "Has  he  told  you?" 

1  could  have  shaken  her.  There  was  no 
need  to  do  the  stiff  upper  lip  on  me. 

"He  has,"  I  said.  "How/  is  she?" 

"Baby's  ill,  and  she's  had  to  chuck  her  job. 
Jack's  really  quite  worried." 

"You  wouldn't  be  surprised,"  I  said. 
"What's  he  going  to  do?" 

"What  can  he  do?"  she  exclaimed  with  a 
lift  of  her  shoulders.  "He  should  look  after 
the  girl.  I've  told  him  I'll  divorce  him." 

"Is  that  what  you  want  to  do?" 

"Well,  my  feelings  don't  count  for  much 
in  this." 

That's  scarcely  how  Jack  looks  at  it." 

"So  he  says,"  Sylvia  muttered  with  a  shrug. 

"Don't  be  silly,  Sylvia,"  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  as  though 
she  might  explode  on  me  and  I  almost  wished 
she  would. 

"Oh,  well,"  she  said  at  last,  "if  that's  how 
he  feels  he  should  bring  her  here.  You  can't 
even  imagine  what  girls  in  that  position  have 
to  go  through.  It'll  simply  drive  her  to  suicide 
if  it  goes  on  and  then  he  Avill  have  something 
to  worry  about.  He  must  do  one  thing  or  the 
other.  I  do  wash  you'd  speak  to  him,  Phil." 

By  this  time  I  was  feeling  quite  sorry  for 
Jack.  It's  bad  enough  when  girls  start 
weeping  on  you,  but  intolerable  when 
they  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip.  At  the  same  time, 
I  loved  her  spirit. 

"What's  his  objection?"  I  asked. 
"Mother  doesn't  know   we  drink,"  said 
Sylvia  maliciously.  "Anyhow,  as  if  it  would 
ever  cross  her  mind  that  he  was  responsible! 
She  probably  thinks  it's  something  you  catch 
from  leaning  against  a  tree." 
"I'll  talk  to  him,"  I  said. 
"Tell  him  Granny  need  never  know."  she 
pleaded.   "He  doesn't  even  have  to  pretend 
that  he  knows  Margaret— she  can  be  a  friend 
of  mine.  And  at  a  time  like  this  who's  going 
to  inquire  about  her  husband?  We  can  kill 
him  off  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  The  old 
bitch  just  loves  tragedies." 

I  found  it  difficult  to  talk  to  Jack.  His  mas- 
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culine  complacenc)  revolted  .is  much  at  lak 
ing  advice  from  me  as  at  taking  help  from 
Sylvia.  He  listened  to  me  in  a  peculiar  way 
he  had,  Frowning  with  one  side  ol  his  face,  as 
il  with  half  his  mind  he  was  considering  your 
motion  while-  with  the  other  he  ruled  it  out 
ol  order. 

"I'm  afraid  what  you  suggesl  is  impossible," 
he  said  si  idly. 

"Well.''  I  asked,  "what  ate  you  going  to 
do?" 

"Sylvia  said  she'd  divorce  me,"  he  replied 
in  a  sulkv  voice  that  showed  it  would  he  a 
long  time  before  Sylvia  was  forgiven  for  her 
high  minded  offer. 

"Is  that  what  you  want?"  I  asked. 

"But,  my  dear  man.  it's  not  a  question  of 
w  hat  I  want,"  he  scoffed. 

"You  mean  you  won't  accept  Sylvia's 
charity,  is  that  it?" 

"I  won't  go  on  my  knees  to  anybody,  for 
an}  thing,"  he  replied  hotly. 

"Do  you  want  Sylvia  to  go  on  her  knees  to 
you?" 

"Oh."  he  replied  ungraciously,  "if  that's 
how  she  feels  about  it—" 

"You  wouldn't  like  me  to  get  a  note  from 
her?"  I  asked.  (I  knew  it  was  malicious,  but 
I  couldn't  resist  it.) 

It  was  a  wet  evening,  and  the  narrow  slop- 
ing High  Street  with  its  rattling  inn 
signs  looked  the  last  word  in  desolation. 
As  I  turned  up  the  avenue  to  the  Courtenays' 
the  wind  was  rising  and  tossing  the  trees.  Far 
in  the  distance  it  had  blown  a  great  gap  in 
the  cloud  through  which  a  green  light  poured. 
Mrs.  Courtenay  opened  the  door  for  me. 

"They're  not  back  from  the  station  yet," 
she  said.  "Did  you  have  your  tea?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "All  I  want  is  to  get  warm." 
"I  suppose  they'll  be  having  it  when  they 
come  in,"  she  said.  "The  train  must  be  late." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  taxi  drove  up.  and 
Sylvia  rushed  a  strange  girl  up  to  the  door. 
She  was  short,  dark-haired,  plump-faced,  and 
dimpled,  and  had  an  extraordinary  flow  of 
conversation  which  seemed  to  be  largely  ner- 
vous. Jack  came  in  carrying  the  basket  and 
laid  it  on  a  chair  in  the  hall.  His  mother  went 
straight  to  it. 

"Wisha,  isn't  he  lovely,  God  bless  him!"  she 
said,  showing  her  gums,  while  her  eyes  lit 
up  with  pleasure. 


"I  think  I'd  better  get  him  fed  and  settled 
down,'   Margaret  said  nervously. 

"Yes,"  Sylvia  said.  "Margaret  and  I  will 
take  him  up  to  the  bedroom.  Will  you  poui 
her  a  ch  ink  first,  fack?" 

"Certainly,"  Jac  k  said,  beginning  to  beam. 
"Nothing  I  like  so  much.  Whisky,  Mrs. 
I  larding?" 

"Oh,  whisky— Mr.  Courtenay,"  she  replied 
with  a  nervous  laugh. 

"Won't  you  call  me  Jack?"  he  said  with  a 
mock  languishing  air.  I  think  he  was  almost 
enjoying  the  mystification,  which  had  some- 
thing in  common  w  ith  his  own  queer  jokes. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  sal  before  the  fire,  her 
hands  joined  in  her  lap. 

"Isn't  she  young  to  be  left  a  widow?"  she 
said  over  her  shoulder  to  us.  "God  help  us, 
the  world  is  full  of  trouble." 

Sylvia  and  Margaret  came  down,  and  I  fol- 
lowed Sylvia  into  the  kitchen  to  help  with 
the  tea. 

"Isn't  she  nice?"  she  said  enthusiastically. 
"Really,  Jack  has  remarkably  good  taste." 

At  ten  Mrs.  Courtenay  drew  the  shawl 
about  her  shoulders,  said,  "I'll  go  to  my  old 
doss,"  and  went  upstairs.  Some  time  later, 
chatting  over  our  drinks,  we  were  interrupted 
by  a  sic  kly  little  whine.  Margaret  jumped  up 
nervously.  "That's  Teddy,"  she  said.  "I 
shan't  be  a  minute." 

"I  shouldn't  trouble,  dear,"  Sylvia  said 
blandly,  and  we  heard  a  door  open  softly.  "I 
rather  thought  Granny  would  come  to  the 
rescue,"  she  explained. 

"He  may  be  afraid  of  a  stranger,"  Margaret 
said  tensely,  and  wre  listened  again.  We  heard 
the  old  woman's  voice,  soft  and  almost  con- 
tinuous and  the  crying  ceased.  Apparently 
Teddy  didn't  regard  Mrs.  Courtenay  as  a 
stranger.  In  the  silence  we  suddenly  heard 
as  if  for  the  first  time  the  billows  of  wind 
break  over  the  house. 

Next  morning,  when  Teddy  had  been 
settled  in  the  garden  in  his  pram,  Mrs. 
Courtenay  said,  "I  think  I'll  take  him 
for  a  little  walk.  They  get  very  tired  of  the 
one  place."  She  knew  things  about  babies  that 
weren't  in  any  textbook.  She  didn't  appear 
again  till  lunchtime.  She  had  taken  him  to 
the  park— "They're  very  fond  of  trees."  The 
sad  tale  of  his  lather's  death  in  an  air  crash 
in  the  Middle  East  had  proved  a  sale  intro- 
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liu-iion  if  thf  other  women  in  the  park,  and 
\lw  (  ointenay.  who  usually  complained  that 
Inglish  were  very  standoffish,  returned 
in  high  good  humor,  lull  of  gossip— the  untold 
numbers  blinded,  drowned,  and  burned  to 
death,  and  the  wrecked  lives  of  young  women 
who  got  too  intimate  with  foreigners.  I  he 
Poles  in  particular,  were  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  her— such  a  grand  Catholic  nation, 
but  so  unreliable!  "1  don't  know."  she  sighed. 
"I  think  our  own  are  the  best,  alter  all." 

Thai  evening,  when  we  heard  the  shriek 
from  the  bedroom,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  who  was  to  deal  with  it.  Mrs. 
Courtenay  pulled  her  shawl  firmly  about  her 
and  went  upstairs.  Margaret,  a  very  modern 
young  woman,  had  Teddy's  day  worked  out  to 
a  timetable,  stipulating  when  he  should  be 
fed.  lilted,  and  loved,  but  it  had  taken  that 
baby  no  time  at  all  to  discover  that  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay read  nothing  but  holy  books,  and  be- 
lieved that  babies  should  be  fed,  lifted,  and 
loved  whenever  it  suited  themselves. 

"I'm  sure  it's  bad  lor  him.  Sylvia,"  Mar- 
garet said,  all  on  edge. 

"Oh,  dreadful!"  Sylvia  sighed  heartlessly 
as  she  threw  one  long  leg  over  the  arm  of  the 
(hair.  "But  Granny  is  thriving  on  it.  Haven't 
you  noticed?" 

A  (  in  ions  situation  was  developing  in  the 
house  which  I  watched  with  fascination. 
Sylvia  began  to  grow  very  attached  to  Mar- 
garet, and  Margaret,  who  had  come  expecting 
to  have  every  possible  humiliation  inflicted 
on  her.  didn't  quite  know  what  to  make  of  it 
and  was  attracted  by  Sylvia.  It  was  Jack  who 
was  odd  man  out.  Their  friendship  was  a 
constant  puzzle  to  him.  He  knew  what  Sylvia 
thought  of  him  as  much  as  any  man  knows 
what  his  wife  thinks  of  him,  which  is  very 
little,  and  he  knew  what  Margaret  thought 
of  him.  or  at  least  believed  he  did,  but  what 
the  pair  of  them  thought  and  said  about  him 
while  they  were  together  was  something  he 
couldn't  imagine,  and  judging  by  the  frown 
whic  h  frequently  drew  down  one  side  of  his 
face,  lie  felt  it  couldn't  be  very  nice. 

Sylvia  was  older,  shrewder,  more  practical, 
and  Margaret's  guilelessncss  took  her  breath 
away.  Margaret's  experienc  e  of  love  had  been 
very  limited:  she  had  fluttered  round  with 
some  ol  the  most  inappropriate  types  imagin- 
able and  from  these  drew  vast  generalizations 


that  included  all  races  and  all  men,  most  of 
them  uncomplimentary.  Jack  had  been  the 
first  to  wake  her  passions,  and  now  she  en- 
visaged nothing  but  a  life  of  self-dedication 
to  the  memory  of  a  couple  of  weekends  with 
him,  and  to  the  upbringing  of  his  child. 
Sylvia  realized  that  she  needed  an  older 
woman  to  advise  her.  I  don't  suppose  she  ever 
criticized  Jack  as  Jack  suspected  he  was  being 
criticized;  Margaret  wouldn't  have  stood  for 
it,  but  she  certainly  tried  to  change  the  girl's 
attitude  to  men  and  marriage. 

"She  really  is  the  sweetest  girl,  Phil,"  she 
said  enthusiastically  to  me,  "but,  oh,  dear, 
she's  such  an  impossible  romantic.  What  she 
needs  is  a  husband.  He'll  soon  knock  the 
romance  out  of  her." 

I  had  a  shrewd  idea  that  she  regarded  me 
as  a  likely  candidate  for  the  honor  of  knock- 
ing the  romance  out  of  Margaret,  but,  much 
as  I  liked  that  girl,  I  felt  the  situation  was 
already  complicated  enough. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  a  really  awkward 
thing  happened.  I  had  gone  up  early, 
after  lunch,  to  take  Jack  for  a  walk. 
When  I  arrived,  he  wasn't  ready  so  I  sat  in 
the  front  room  with  Sylvia,  Margaret,  and 
Mrs.  Courtenay.  I  got  the  impression  that 
there  were  feelings,  at  least  on  the  old  lady's 
part,  and  I  was  right.  There  were.  It  had 
taken  Teddy  a  week  to  discover  she  had  a 
bedroom  of  her  own,  but  when  he  did  he 
took  full  advantage  of  it.  She  had  now  be- 
come his  devoted  slave,  and  when  we  met  I 
had  to  be  careful,  that  she  didn't  suspect  me  of 
treating  him  with  insufficient  respect.  Two 
old  women  on  the  road  had  made  a  mortal 
enemy  of  her  because  of  that.  And  it  wasn't 
only  strangers;  even  Margaret  came  in  for 
criticism. 

The  criticism  this  Saturday  afternoon  had 
been  provoked  first  by  Margaret's  inhuman 
refusal  to  feed  him  a  half  an  hour  before  his 
feeding  time,  and  secondly,  by  the  pointed 
way  the  two  younger  women  went  on  with 
their  talk  instead  of  joining  her  in  keeping 
him  entertained.  She  could  have  grabbed 
me,  of  course,  but  it  gave  her  more  satisfac- 
tion to  make  their  monstrous  inhumanity  ob- 
vious even  to  ihemselves. 

"Wisha,  go  on!"  she  said  modestly.  "You'll 
want  to  be  talking.  He'll  be  getting  his  dinner 
soon  anyway.  The  poor  child  is  famished." 
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Except  for  .1  slight  let-ling  of  uneasiness,  I 
got  nothing  ol  this,  and  joined  the  girls  gladly 
enough,  while  Mrs.  Courtenay,  playing 
quietly  with  the  baby,  suffered  in  silenc  e.  Just 
then  Jack  <  ame  in. 

"Ah,  here's  Daddy  now!"  Mis.  Courtenay 
said  triumphantly.  "Daddy  will  play  with 
us." 

"Daddy will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  Jack 
retorted  with  great  presence  ol  mind.  "Daddy 
wants  somebody  to  play  with  him.  Ready, 
Phil?" 

BUT  this  didn't  relax  the  tension  in  the 
100111.  Margaret  seemed  dumbfounded; 
Sylvia  looked  at  me  and  raised  her 
shoulders.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Courtenay,  ap- 
parently quite  unaware  of  the  effect  she  had 
created,  was  making  redely  sit  up  and  show 
off  his  tricks.  Sylvia  followed  us  to  the  door. 

"Does  she  suspect  anything?"  she  asked 
anxiously  with  one  hand  on  the  jamb. 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  Jack  said  with  a  shocked 
expression.  "That's  only  her  way  of  speak- 
ing." 

"Hm,"  Sylvia  grunted.  "Curious  way  of 
speaking." 

"But  really,  Sylvia,"  I  said,  "if  she  did  sus- 
pect, that's  the  last  thing  in  the  world  she'd 
have  said." 

"Like  leaning  against  a  ship,"  Sylvia  said 
dryly.  "I  dare  say  you're  right." 

But  she  wasn't  certain.  Jack  walked  on 
down  the  avenue  without  speaking  and  I 
knew  he  was  shaken  too. 

"Awkward  situation,"  he  said  at  last  with  a 
wry  grin. 

Since  Margaret's  arrival  he  had  become 
■what  for  him  was  almost  forthcoming.  It  was 
mainly  the  need  for  someone  to  confide  in. 
He  couldn't  any  longer  confide  either  in  Mar- 
garet or  Sylvia  because  the  confidences  might 
be  passed  on. 

"I  don't  think  it  meant  what  Sylvia 
imagines,"  I  said  as  we  set  off  up  the  hill  from 
the  Main  Street. 

"I  dare  say  not,  but  still  it's  very  awkward 
—two  women  in  a  house." 
"I  suppose  so,"  I  said. 
"You  know  what  I  mean?" 
I  thought  I  did,  and  I  liked  his  delicacy. 
Being  a  chap  who  never  liked  to  hurt  people's 
feelings,  he  almost  certainly  had  nothing  to 
do  with  either  of  the  girls.  He  wouldn't  have 


thought  it  nice.  Having  had  so  much  to  do 
with  both,  and  being  the  sort  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  having  a  lot  to  do  with  women,  he 
probably  found  it  a  strain.  They  must  have 
found  it  so  likewise,  because  their  behavior 
had  grown  decidedly  obstreperous.  They  even 
made  fun  ol  him  before  me.  The  situation 
was  c  learly  becoming  impossible. 

"I  fancy  so,"  I  said  cautiously.  I  knew  he 
wanted  to  talk. 

"Last  night  Sylvia  woke  me  when  the  alert 
went,  to  go  and  keep  Margaret  company,"  he 
went  on  in  a  tone  in  whic  h  pain,  bewilder- 
ment, and  amusement  were  about  equally 
blended.  It  was  as  though  he  were  fastidiously 
holding  up  something  small,  bail,  and  not 
quite  clean  lor  your  inspection.  "She  said 
she'd  go  if  I  didn't.  I'd  have  preferred  her 
to  go,  of  course,  and  do  you  know  what  she 
said?  'Margaret  won't  like  it,  and  you've 
shown  her  little  enough  consideration  since 
she  came.'  What  do  you  make  of  that?' 

"Rather  tactless  of  Sylvia,"  I  said. 

"I  know,"  he  added  with  indignation  and 
yet  with  a  touch  of  amusement  and  wonder. 
"And  it's  so  unlike  her.  She  said  I  didn't 
understand  women." 

"And  did  you  go?" 

"I  had  to,"  he  complained.  "Neither  she 
nor  Mother  was  worried  in  the  least,  but  I 
had  to  stay  with  her  just  the  same." 

I  could  fill  in  the  gaps  in  his  narrative  and 
appreciate  his  feelings.  Obviously,  before 
going  to  Margaret's  room  he  had  to  go  to  his 
mother's  to  explain  Sylvia's  anxiety  for  her 
old  school  friend,  and  having  done  all  a  gen- 
tleman could  do  to  spare  the  feelings  of  three 
women,  had  gone  back  to  bed  with  the  feeling 
that  they  were  all  laughing  at  him.  And 
though  he  told  it  lightly,  I  had  the  suspicion 
that  he  would  never  again  be  quite  comfort- 
able with  either  Sylvia  or  Margaret.  "Now 
your  days  of  philandering  are  over,"  was  run- 
ning through  my  head.  I  wasn't  sure  that  he 
would  be  quite  such  a  pleasant  friend. 

argaret  remained  for  some  months 
until  the  baby  was  quite  "well  and 
she  had  both  got  a  job  and  found  a 
home  where  Teddy  would  be  looked  after. 
She  was  full  of  gaiety  and  courage,  but  I  had 
the  feeling  that  her  w^ay  was  not  an  easy  one. 
Even  without  the  aid  of  a  husband,  the 
romance  had  been  knocked  out  of  her.  It  was 
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marked  by  the  transference  of  her  allegiance 
from  Jack  to  Sylvia.  And  Sylvia  was  lonesome 
too.  She  kept  pressing  me  to  come  to  the 
house  when  Jack  was  away;  She  corresponded 
with  Margaret  and  went  to  stay  with  her 
when  she  was  in  town.  They  were  linked  by 
some  thing  which  excluded  Jack.  To  each  of 
them  her  moment  of  sacrifice  had  come,  and 
each  had  risen  to  it,  but  nobody  can  live  on 
that  plane  forever,  and  now  there  stretched 
before  them  the  commonplace  of  life  with  no 
pro>pei  t  that  ever  again  would  it  call  on  them 
in  the  same  way.  Never  again  would  Sylvia 
and  Jack  be  able  to  joke  about  his  philander- 
ing, and  the  house  seemed  the  gloomier  for  it, 
as  though  it  had  lost  a  safety  valve. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  too  was  lonely  for  Teddy, 
though  with  her  usual  stoicism  she  made 
light  of  it.  "Wisha.  you  get  very  used  to  them, 
Phil."  site  said  to  me  as  she  pulled  her  shawl 
about  her.  Now  she  felt  that  she  had  no 
proper  introduction  when  she  went  to  the 
park,  was  jealous  of  the  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers who  met  there,  and  decided  that  the 
English  were  as  queer  and  standoffish  as  she 
had  always  supposed  them  to  be.  For  weeks 
she  slept  badly  and  talked  with  resignation  of 
"being  in  the  way"  and  "going  to  her  long 
home."  She  never  asked  about  Teddy,  always 
about  his  mother,  and  when  Margaret,  who 
seemed  to  have  got  over  her  dislike  of  the 
old  woman,  sent  her  a  photo  of  the  child,  she 
put  it  away  and  did  not  refer  to  it  again. 

One  evening,  while  Sylvia  was  in  the 
kill  hen.  Mrs.  Courtenay  startled  me 
by  a  sudden  question.    "You  never 
hear  about  Mrs.  Harding?"  she  asked. 

"I  believe  she's  all  right,"  I  said.  "Sylvia 
could  tell  you.  She  hears  from  her  regularly." 

'They  don't  tell  me,"  she  said  resignedly, 
folding  her  arms  and  looking  broodingly  into 
the  fire— it  was  one  of  her  fictions  that  no 
one  ever  told  her  anything.  "Wisha,  Phil," 
she  added  with  a  smile,  "you  don't  think  she 
noticed  me  (ailing  Jack  his  daddy?" 

She  turned  a  searching  look  on  me.  It  was 
one  "I  those  occasions  when  whatever  you 
sav  is  bound  to  be  wrong. 

Who's  that.  Mrs.  Courtenay?" 
"Sylvia.  She  didn't  notice?" 

I  wouldn't  say  so.  Why?" 
"It  worries  me,"  she  replied,  looking  into 
the  fire  again.     It  could  make  mischief." 
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"I  doubt  it,"  I  said.  "I  don't  think  Sylvia 
noticed  anything." 

"I  hope  not.  I  made  a  novena  that  she 
wouldn't.  She's  a  nice,  simple  poor  girl." 

"She's  one  in  a  thousand,''  I  said. 

"Why  then*  indeed,  Phil,  there  aren't  many 
like  her,"  she  agreed  humbly.  "I  could  have 
bitten  my  tongue  out  when  I  said  it.  But,  of 
course,  I  knew  from  the  first  minute  I  saw 
him  in  the  hall.  Didn't  you?" 

"Know  what?"  I  stammered,  wondering  if 
I  looked  as  red  as  I  felt. 

"That  Jack  was  his  daddy,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "Sure  you  must." 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said.  "He  mentioned  it." 

"He  didn't  say  anything  to  me,"  she  said, 
but  without  reproach.  You  could  see  she  knew 
that  Jack  would  have  good  reason  for  not 
telling  her.  "I  suppose  he  thought  I'd  tell 
Sylvia,  but  of  course,  I  wouldn't  dream  of 
making  mischief.  And  the  two  of  them  such 
great  friends  too— wisha,  isn't  life  queer, 
Phil?" 

In  the  kitchen  Sylvia  suddenly  began  to 
sing  "Lili  Marlene."  It  was  then  the  real 
poignancy  of  the  situation  struck  me.  I 
had  seen  it  only  as  the  tragedy  of  Jack  and  Syl- 
via and  Margaret,  but  what  was  their  loneli- 
ness to  that  of  the  old  woman,  to  whom  tra- 
gedy presented  itself  as  in  a  foreign  tongue? 
Now  I  realized  why  she  did  not  care  to  look 
at  the  photograph  of  Margaret's  son. 

"It  might  be  God's  will  her  poor  husband 
was  killed,"  Mrs.  Courtenay  said.  "God  help 
us,  I  can  never  get  the  poor  boy  out  of  my 
head.  I  pray  for  him  night  and  morning. 
'Twould  be  such  a  shock  to  him  if  he  ever 
found  out.  And  the  baby  so  lovely  and  all— 
oh,  the  dead  image  of  Jack  at  his  age!" 

Sylvia  accompanied  me  to  the  door  as  usual. 
Now  when  we  kissed  good  night  it  wasn't 
such  an  act  on  her  part;  there  was  emotion  in 
it,  not  because  she  cared  any  more  for  me  but 
because  she  was  already  seeking  for  support 
in  the  world  outside.  The  bubble  in  which 
she  had  lived  was  broken.  I  was  tempted  to 
tell  her  about  her  mother-in-law,  but  some- 
thing held  me  back.  Women  like  their  own 
mystifications  which  give  them  a  feeling  of 
power;  they  dislike  other  people's  which  they 
always  describe  as  slyness.  Besides,  it  would 
have  seemed  like  a  betrayal.  I  had  shifted  my 
allegiance. 
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My  stay  in  Bafut  eventually  drew  to  a 
close.  I  had  collected  a  vast  quantity 
of  animal  life,  and  it  was  time  to 
take  it  all  back  to  the  base  camp,  where  it 
could  be  recaged  and  got  ready  for  the  voyage. 
Reluctantly  I  informed  the  hunters  that  I 
would  be  leaving  in  a 
week,  so  that  they  would 
not  bring  in  any  speci- 
mens after  I  had  left.  I 
ordered  the  lorry  and 
sent  a  note  to  my  col- 
league. Smith,  telling 
him  to  expect  me.  The 
Fon,  when  he  heard  the 
news,  came  flying  over, 
clasping  a  bottle  of  gin, 
and  did  his  best  to  per- 
suade me  to  stay  on.  But. 
as  I  explained  to  him,  I 
cotdd  not  stay  any  longer, 
much  as  I  would  like  to; 
our  return  passages  were 
booked,  and  that  meant 
the  whole  collection  had 
to  be  ready  to  move  down 
country  on  the  prescribed  date.  If  there  was 
any  hitch  we  would  miss  the  ship,  and  we 
might  not  be  able  to  get  another  one  for  a 
couple  of  months,  a  delay  which  the  trip's 
budget  was  not  designed  to  cope  with. 

"Ah!  My  friend,  I  sorry  too  much  you  go," 
said  the  Fon,  pouring  gin  into  my  glass  with 
the  gay  abandon  of  a  fountain. 

"I  sorry  too  much  as  well,"  I  said  with 
truth,  "but  I  no  get  chance  for  stay  Bafut  any 
more." 


"You  go  remember  Bafut,"  said  the  Fon, 
pointing  a  long  finger  at  me.  "You  go  remem- 
ber Bafut  fine.  Na  lor  Bafut  you  done  get 
plenty  fine  beef,  no  be  so?" 

"Na  so,"  I  said,  pointing  at  my  vast  piles 
of  cages,  "I  done  get  beef  too  much  lor  Bafut." 

The  Fon  nodded  be- 
nignly, leaned  forward, 
and  clasped  my  hand. 
"When  you  go  for  your 
country,  sometime  you  go 
tell  your  people  de  Fon 
of  Bafut  na  your  friend, 
and  'e  done  get  you  all 
dis  fine  beef,  eh?" 

"I  go  tell  um  all,"  I 
promised,  "and  I  go  tell 
um  dat  de  Fon  be  fine 
hunter  man,  better  pass 
all  hunter  for  Camer- 
oons." 

"Foine,  foine!"  said  the 
Fon  delightedly. 

"Na  one  beef  I  never 
get  for  here,"  I  said,  "f 
sorry  too  much." 
"Na  whatee,  my  friend?"  the  Fon  asked. 
"Na  dat  big  bushcat  dat  get  skin  like  gold 
and  mark-mark  for  'e  belly.  I  done  show  you 
photograph,  you  remember?" 

"Ah!  Dat  beef!  You  speak  true.  Dat  beef 
you  never  get  yet." 

He  relapsed  into  a  gloomy  silence  and 
scowled  at  the  gin  bottle.  I  wondered  if  re- 
minding him  of  this  gap  in  my  collection  had 
not  been  a  little  tactless.  The  animal  to  which 
I  was  referring  was  the  golden  cat,  one  of  the 
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>maller.  I>ut  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  mem- 
bers .'I  the  cat  family  to  be  found  in  that  part 
.  >|  Ah  it  a.  1  knew  that  it  was  reasonably  com- 
mon around  Bafut,  but  the  hunters  treated 
it  with  more  respect  than  they  did  the  serval 
.  »i  the  leopard,  both  of  which  were  consider- 
ably bigger.  Whenever  1  had  shown  pictures 
ol  the  beast  to  the  hunters  they  had  chuckled 
and  shaken  their  heads  over  it.  and  assured 
me  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  catch, 
that  it  was  "fierce  too  much"  and  that  it  "get 
plentv  clever."  In  \ain  1  had  offered  large 
rewards,  not  only  lor  the  animal's  capture,  but 
even  lor  news  of  its  whereabouts.  With 
slightly  less  than  a  week  to  go  before  f  left.  I 
had  resigned  myself  to  not  having  a  golden 
cat  in  the  collection. 

The  Fon  sat  bac  k  in  his  chair  with  a  tw  inkle 
in  his  eye  and  grinned  at  me  infectiously.  "I 
go  get  you  dat  heel."  he  said. 

"Hut.  m\  friend,  in  five  days  I  go  leave 
Bafut.  How  you  go  catch  dis  beef  in  five 
days?" 

"I  go  catch  urn,"  said  the  Fon  firmly.  "Wait 
small  time,  you  go  see.  I  go  get  you  dat  beef." 

He  refused  to  tell  me  by  what  methods  he 
was  going  to  bring  about  this  miracle,  but 
when  the  day  before  my  departure  dawned 
and  there  was  still  no  sign  of  any  golden  cat,  I 
gave  up  all  hope.  In  his  enthusiasm  the  Fon 
had  made  a  promise  he  could  not  fulfill. 

The  Man  with  the  Sack 

It  was  a  somber,  overcast  day.  for  up  there 
in  the  mountains  the  rainy  season  started 
earlier  than  in  the  lowlands.  The  low, 
fast-moving  clouds,  gray  as  slate,  the  thin 
drizzle  of  rain,  the  occasional  shudder  of 
thunder  in  the  distant  mountain  ranges— none 
ol  these  things  helped  make  me  feel  any  the 
less  depressed  at  the-  thought  of  leaving  Bafut. 
I  had  grown  very  loud  of  this  silent  grassland 
world,  and  of  the  people  who  lived  there. 
The  Fon  I  had  come  to  admire  and  like,  and 
I  fell  genuinely  sorry  at  the  thought  of  saying 
good-by  to  him.  lor  he  had  been  an  amusing 
and  charming  companion. 

About  lour  o'clock  the  fine  driz/le  turned 
into  a  steady  downpour.  My  luggage  was 
packed,  the  (ages  were  ready  for  loading  into 
the  lorry.  I  <  ould  think  ol  nothing  to  do,  and 
I  did  not  fancy  venturing  out  into  the  icy 
downpour. 


MAGAZINE 

(dancing  down  the  road,  I  saw  a  man 
appear  at  a  trot,  slipping  and  sliding  in  the 
niiid.  carrying  a  large  sack  on  his  back.  Hop- 
ing that  he  was  bringing  me  some  rare  speci- 
men to  lighten  my  gloom,  I  watched  his 
approach  eagerly,  but  to  my  annoyance  he 
turned  off  under  the  archway,  splashed  across 
the  courtyard,  and  disappeared  through  the 
arched  door  leading  to  the  Foil's  quarters. 
Shortly  after  he  had  yanished  a  great  uproar 
broke  out  near  the  Fon's  small  villa,  but  it 
died  down  after  some  minutes,  and  all  I  could 
hear  was  the  rain. 

I  drank  my  tea  in  solitary  state,  then  fin- 
ished feeding  the  nocturnal  creatures.  They 
seemed  a  trifle  surprised,  for  I  never  fed  them 
as  early  as  that  as  a  rule,  but  the  Fon  was 
coming  over  to  spend  the  evening,  and  I 
wanted  to  have  everything  done  before  he 
arrived.  By  the  time  I  had  finished  my  work 
the  rain  had  died  away  to  a  fine  mistlike 
driz/le,  and  through  breaks  in  the  low-flying 
gray  clouds  the  sky  shone  a  limpid  blue. 

Within  an  hour  the  clouds  had  dispersed 
and  the  sky  was  clear  and  full  of 
evening  sunlight.  A  small  drum 
started  to  beat  over  near  the  Fon's  house,  and 
the  sound  gradually  grew  louder.  The  door 
into  the  courtyard  opened,  and  a  small  proces- 
sion marched  through.  First  came  the  Fon, 
dressed  in  magnificent  scarlet  and  white  robes, 
striding  delicately  through  the  shining  pud- 
dles. Following  him  marched  the  strange  man 
I  had  seen  in  the  rain,  still  with  the  sack  on 
his  back.  Behind  him  were  four  council  mem- 
bers, and  at  the  end  of  the  procession  trotted 
a  small  boy  in  white  robes  and  minute  skull- 
cap, beating  importantly  on  a  little  drum. 
The  Fon  was  coming  to  pay  me  his  last  \  isit 
in  style,  f  went  down  the  steps  to  meet  him. 

He  halted  in  front  of  me  and  put  his  hands' 
on  my  shoulders,  staring  into  my  face  with  a 
most  impressive  sternness.  "My  friend,"  he 
said  slowly  and  solemnly,  "I  done  get  some- 
thing for  you." 

"Na  whatee?"  f  asked. 

The  Fon  flung  back  his  trailing  sleeves  with 
a  regal  gesture  and  pointed  at  the  man  with 
the  sack.  "Bushcat!"  he  said. 

"Bushcat?  Dat  kind  I  de  want  too  much?" 
I  hardly  dared  believe  it. 

The  Fon  nodded  with  the  quiet  satisfaction 
of  one  who  has  done  a  job  well. 
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"1  el  me  look  urn,"  I  said  excitedly.  "Quick, 
open  dal  bag!" 

rhe  man  placed  the  sac  k  on  the  mound 
in  Front  of  me,  and  I,  unmindful  of 
the  (lean  trousers  I  had  put  on  in  the 
Ton's  honor,  went  down  on  my  knees  in  the 
mud  and  struggled  with  the  tough  cord  that 
hound  die  neck  of  (he  sack.  T  he  Fon  stood 
beaming  down  at  me  like  a  benevolent  Santa 
(Hans.  The  cord  was  wet  and  tight,  and  as  I 
tugged  and  pulled,  a  weird,  ferocious  cry 
arose  from  the  interior  of  the  sack:  it  started 
as  a  rumbling  moan,  and  as  it  became  louder, 
it  developed  into  a  yarring  scream  with  such 
a  malevolent  undertone  that  it  sent  a  chill 
1 1 1 >  my  spine.  T  he  hunter,  the  councilors,  and 
the  boy  with  the1  drum  retreated  several  paces. 

"Careful,  Masa,"  the  hunter  warned,  "na 
had  heel  dat.  'E  gel  power  too  much." 

"Yon  done  get  rope  lor  'e  foot?"  T  asked, 
and  nodded.  1  unwound  the  last  hit  of  cord, 
slowly  opened  the  sack,  and  peered  inside. 

Glaring  at  me  was  a  face  of  such  beauty 
that  I  gasped.  The  fur  was  short, 
smooth,  the  golden  brown  of  wild  hon- 
ey. The  pointed  ears  were  flattened  close  to 
the  skull,  and  the  upper  lip  was  drawn  back 
in  a  series  of  fine  ripples  from  milk-white 
teeth  and  pink  gums.  But  it  was  the  eyes  I 
noticed  more  than  anything  else:  large,  and 
set  at  a  slight  slant  in  the  golden  face,  they 
stared  up  at  me  with  a  look  of  such  cold  fury 
that  1  was  thankful  the  animal's  feet  were 
tied.  They  were  green,  the  green  of  leaves  un- 
der ice,  and  they  glittered  like  mica  in  the 
evening  sun.  For  a  second  we  stared  at  each 
other,  and  then  the  golden  cat  drew  back  her 
lips  even  further  from  her  gums,  opened  her 
mouth,  and  gave  another  loud,  frightening 
cry.  Hastily  I  tied  the  neck  up  again,  for  I  did 
not  knowr  if  her  bonds  were  really  strong  or 
not,  and,  judging  by  her  eyes,  she  would  not 
deal  with  me  very  kindly  if  she  got  free. 
"You  like?"  asked  the  Fon. 
"Wah!  I  like  dis  beef  too  much,"  I  replied. 
We  carried  the  precious  sack  up  to  the 
veranda,  and  I  hastily  turned  a  specimen  out 
of  the  largest,  strongest  cage  T  had.  Then  we 
emptied  the  golden  cat  gently  out  of  the  sack 
and  rolled  her  inside,  shutting  and  bolting 
the  door.  She  lay  on  her  side,  hissing  and 
snarling  but  unable  to  move,  for  her  front 
and  back  legs  were  neatly  tied  together  with 


strong  raffia  like'  cord.  I>y  fixing  a  knife  to 
the  end  of  a  stick  I  managed  to  saw  through 
the  coids,  and  as  they  fell  away  she  got  to  her 
feet  in  one  smooth  movement,  leaped  at  the 
bars,  stuck  a  fat  golden  paw  through,  and 
took  a  swipe  at  my  lace.  I  drew  hack  just 
in  time. 

"Aha,"  said  the  Fon,  chuckling,  "dis  heel 
get  angry  too  muc  h." 

" 'E  fit  chop  man  time  no  dere,"  said  the 
hunter. 

"  T  gel  powe  r,"  agreed  the  Fon,  c  huckling. 
" 'E  get  plenty  power  lor  'e  fool.  You  go 
watch  um,  my  friend,  less  'e  go  wound  you." 

I SENT  down  to  the  kitchen  lor  a  small 
chicken,  and  this,  freshly  killed  and 
warm,  I  dangled  near  the  bars  of  the  cage. 
A  golden  paw  again  shot  out  between  the 
bars,  white  claws  buried  themselves  in  the 
fowl,  and  it  was  jerked  up  against  the  bars. 
Leaning  forward,  the  cat  got  a  grip  on  the 
neck  of  the  bird,  arid  with  one  quick  heave 
the  entire  fowl  vanished  into  the  interior  of 
the  cage.  Clouds  of  feathers  poured  out  from 
between  the  bars  as  the  golden  cat  began  to 
feed.  Reverently  I  covered  the  front  of  the 
cage  with  a  sack,  and  we  left  her  in  peace. 

"How  you  done  catch  dis  beef?"  I  asked  the 
hunter.  He  gave  a  grin  and  wiggled  his  toes 
with  embarrassment. 

"You  no  de  hear?"  asked  the  Fon.  "You 
no  get  mouth?  Speak  now!" 

"Masa,"  began  the  man,  scratching  his 
stomach,  "de  Fon  done  tell  me  Masa  want 
dis  kind  of  beef  too  much,  an'  so  three  days 
I  done  go  for  bush,  I  look  um.  I  done  walker, 
walker,  I  done  tire  too  much,  but  I  never 
dis  beef.  Yesterday,  for  evening  time,  dis 
bushcat  'e  done  come  softly  for  my  farm,  an' 
'e  done  chop  three  chicken.  Dis  morning  I 
see  'e  foot  for  de  mud,  an'  I  done  follow  for 
bush.  Far  too  much  I  done  follow  um,  Masa, 
an'  den,  for  some  big  hill,  I  done  see  um." 

The  Fon  shifted  in  his  chair  and  fixed  the 
man  with  a  glittering  eye.  "You  speak  true?" 
he  asked  sternly. 

"Yes,  Masa,"  protested  the  hunter,  "I  speak 
true." 

"Good,"  said  the  Fon. 

"I  done  see  dis  bushcat,"  the  man  went  on. 
"  'E  done  walker  for  dis  big  hill.  Den  'e  done 
go  for  some  place  dere  be  roc  k  too  much.  T 
done  go  for  hole  in  de  ground.    I  look  di 


hole,  but  man  no  lit  pass,  "e  tight  too  much. 
I  done  go  back  tor  my  house  an'  I  done  bring 
fine  dog  .uul  catch  net.  den  I  go  back  lor  his 
place.  I  done  put  catch  net  for  der  hole,  an' 
den  I  done  make  small  fire  an'  put  smoke  lor 
de  hole." 

He  paused  and  hopped  on  one  leg,  clicking 
his  fingers.  "Wah!  Dat  beef  fierce  too  much! 
When  e  done  smell  de  smoke  'e  de  holler 
an'  V  de  holler,  time  no  dere.  My  dog  dey 
de  tear  an'  dev  all  done  run.  I  de  fear  bushcat 
go  catch  me  an'  1  done  run  also.  Small  time 
I  hear  de  beef  e  holler  an'  holler,  an'  so  I 
done  go  softly  softly  lor  look  um.  Wah!  Masa, 
dat  beef  e  run  lor  inside  catch  net,  an'  de 
catch  net  clone  hold  um  line.  When  I  see  um 
lor  catch  net  f  no  get  fear  again,  an'  so  I  clone 
go  an'  tie  C  loot  with  rope,  an'  I  clone  bring 
um  one  time  lor  Masa." 

The  man  ended  his  story  and  stood  watch- 
ing us  anxiously,  twisting  his  short  spear  in 
both  hands. 

"My  friend,"  I  told  him,  "I  t ink  you  be  line 
huntei  man.  an'  1  go  pay  you  good  money  for 
(lis  beef." 

"\'a  so.  na  so,"  agreed  the  Fon,  waving  a 
lordly  hand.  "Dis  man  done  make  fine  hunt- 
ing for  you.'' 

I  paid  him  a  handsome  sum  of  money  and 
made  him  a  present  of  several  packets  of 
cigarettes,  and  he  went  off  grinning  and  say- 
ing, "Tank  you,  Masa,  tank  you,"  all  the  way 
down  the  road  until  he  was  out  of  earshot. 


Then  I  turned  to  the  Fon,  who  was  sitting 
back  watching"  me  with  a  smug  expression  on 
his  face.  "My  friend,  I  tank  you  too  much 
for  dis  ting  you  done  do,"  I  said. 

The  Fon  waved  his  hands  deprecatingly. 
"No,  no,  my  friend,  na  small  ting  dis.  It  no 
be  good  ting  if  you  go  leave  Bafut  and  you 
never  get  all  de  beef  you  want.  I  sorry  too 
much  you  do  go  leave.  But  when  you  look 
dis  fine  beef  you  go  tink  of  Bafut,  no  be  so?" 

"Na  true,"  I  said.  "And  now,  my  friend, 
you  go  drink  with  me?" 

"Foine,  foine,"  said  the  Fon. 

As  if  to  compensate  for  the  dreariness  of 
/\  the  early  part  of  the  day  the  sunset 
/  m  was  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  sky  was  washed  with  palest  blues  and 
greens,  smudged  here  and  there  with  a  touch 
of  gold.  Pale  trembling  stars  gained  strength 
as  the  world  darkened.  Presently  the  moon 
came  up,  blood-red  at  first,  changing  to  yellow 
and  then  silver  as  it  rose. 

The  Fon  and  I  sat  drinking  in  the  misty 
moonlight  until  it  Avas  late.  Then  he  turned 
to  me,  pointing  towards  his  village.  "I  tink 
sometime  you  like  to  dance,"  he  said,  "so  I 
done  tell  um  to  make  musica.  You  like  we  go 
dance  before  you  leave,  eh?" 

"Yes,  I  like  to  dance,"  I  said. 

The  Fon  lurched  to  his  feet  and,  leaning 
perilously  over  the  veranda  rail,  shouted  an 
order  to  someone  waiting  below.  In  a  short 
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time  .1  i  luster  nl  lights  moved  across  the  greal 
courtyard,  and  the  Fon's  all-female  band 
assembled  in  the  road  below  and  started  i<> 
play.  Soon  they  were  joined  by  numerous 
others,  including  most  of  the  council  mem- 

bei  s. 

The  Fon  listened  to  the  music  lor  a  bit, 
waving  his  hands  and  smiling,  and  then  got 
up  and  held  oul  his  hand  to  me. 

"Come!"  he  said,  "we  go  dance,  eh?" 

"Foine,  foine!"  I  mimicked  him.  and  he 
crowed  with  glee. 

We  crossed  the  moon-misty  veranda  to 
the  head  of  the  steps,  the  Fon  draped 
a  long  arm  over  my  shoulders,  partly 
out  of  affection  and  partly  lor  support,  and  we 
started  to  descend.  Halfway  down  my  com- 
panion stopped  to  execute  a  short  dance  to 
the  music.  I  lis  loot  got  tangled  up  in  his 
impressive  robes,  and.  hut  lor  his  firm  grip 
round  my  neck,  he  would  have  rolled  down 
the  steps  into  the  road.  As  it  was,  we  strug- 
gled there  lor  a  moment,  swaying  violently, 
trying  to  regain  our  balance.  The  crowd  of 
wives,  offspring,  and  councilors  gasped  in 
horror  and  consternation,  and  the  hand 
stopped  playing. 

"Musica,  musica!"  roared  the  Fon,  as  Ave 
reeled  together  on  the  steps.  "Why  you  done 
stop,  eh?" 

The  hand  started  up  again.  We  regained 
our  equilibrium  and  walked  down  the  rest 
of  the  way  w  ithout  mishap.  The  Fon  was  in 
fine  fettle,  and  he  insisted  on  holding  my 
hand  and  dancing  across  the  courtyard,  splash- 
ing through  the  puddles,  while  the  band 
trotted  behind,  playing  a  trifle  short-w  indeclly. 
When  Ave  reached  the  dancing  hut,  he  sat 
down  on  his  throne  for  a  rest  Avhile  his  court 
took  the  floor.  Presently,  Avhen  there  Avas  a 
slight  lull  in  the  dancing,  I  asked  the  Fon  if 
he  would  call  the  band  over,  so  that  I  could 
examine  the  instruments  more  closely.  They 
trooped  over  and  stood  in  front  of  the  dais. 

I  tried  each  instrument  in  turn  and  Avas 
shoAvn  the  correct  Avay  of  playing  it.  To  every- 
one's surprise,  including  my  OAvn,  I  succeeded 
in  playing  the  first  feAv  bars  of  "The  Camp- 
bells Are  Coming"  on  a  bamboo  flute.  The 
Fon  was  so  delighted  he  made  me  repeat  it 
several  times,  Avhile  he  accompanied  me  on  a 
big  drum,  and  one  of  the  council  members 
on  the  strange  foghorn-like  instrument.  The 


effect  was  not  altogether  musical,  hut  we  ren- 
dered it  with  great  verve  and  feeling.  Then 
we  had  to  repeat  it  all  ovei  again,  with  a  lull 
hand  accompaniment.  Actually,  it  sounded 
rather  good,  as  most  of  my  Hat  notes  were 
drowned  by  t  he  drums. 

W  hen  we  had  exhausted  the  musical  possi- 
bilities ol  the  tune,  the  Fon  sent  lot  another 
bottle,  and  we  settled  down  to  watch  the 
dancers.  The  inactivity  soon  told  on  my  com- 
panion, and  after  an  hour  oi  so  he  stalled  to 
shift  on  his  throne  and  to  scowl  at  the  hand. 
l)is  dance  no  he  good,"  he  confided  at  last. 

"Na  fine,"  I  said.  "Why  you  no  like?" 

"  'E  slow  too  much,"  he  pointed  out  and 
smiled  at  me  disarmingly.  "You  like  we  go 
dance  your  special  dance?" 

"Special  dance?"  I  queried,  slightly  fuddled. 
"What  dance?" 

"One,  two,  three,  keek— one,  two,  three, 
keek,"  yodeled  the  Fon. 

"Ah,  dat  dance  you  de  talk.  Yes,  Ave  go 
dance  um  if  you  like." 

"I  like  too  much,"  said  the  Fon  firmly. 

The  Royal  Conga 

HE  led  the  Avay  to  the  dance  floor  and 
clutched  my  waist  in  a  firm  grip,  w  hile 
everyone  else,  chattering  and  grin- 
ning with  delight,  joined  on  behind.  To  add 
a  little  variety  to  the  affair  I  borrowed  a  flute 
and  piped  noisily  and  inaccurately  on  it  as  I 
led  them  a  wild  dance  round  the  dance  hall 
and  out  among  the  huts  of  the  Fon's  wives. 
The  night  Avas  Avarm,  and  hall  an  hour  of  this 
exercise  made  me  stream  with  sweat  and  gasp 
lor  breath. 

We  stopped  lor  a  rest  and  some  liquid  re- 
freshment. It  Avas  obvious,  however,  that  my 
conga  had  got  into  the  Fon's  blood.  He  sat 
on  his  throne,  his  eyes  gleaming,  feet  tapping, 
humming  reminisc  ently  to  himself— and  Avait- 
ing  with  ill-concealed  impatience  until  I  had 
recovered  my  breath  before  suggesting  that 
Ave  repeat  the  whole  performance.  I  decided 
that  I  would  have  to  head  him  off  in  some 
Avay,  for  I  found  the  conga  too  enervating  lor 
such  a  close  night,  and  I  had  harked  my  shin 
most  painfully  on  a  doorpost  during  our  last 
round.  I  cast  around  in  my  mind  lor  another 
dance  I  could  teach  him  which  would  he  less 
strenuous  to  perform,  and  yet  whose  tune 
could  easily  be  mastered  by  the  band.  I  made 
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•  ice.  .ailed  once  more  lor  a  flute,  and 
pi  act  iced  on  ii  lor  a  lew  minutes. 

I  lu  n  1  turned  to  the  Fon,  who  had  been 
watching  me  with  great  interest.  "It  you  go 
tell  de  hand  e  go  learn  dis  special  music  I  go 
leach  you  other  European  dance,"  I  said. 

Ah!  Foine,  foine!"  He  roared  the  band  to 
silence,  then  marshaled  them  round  the  dais. 

1  played  the  tune  to  them,  and  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  space  of  time  they  picked  it 
up  and  were  even  adding  little  variations. 

rite  Fon  stamped  his  feel  delightedly.  "Na 
line  music  dis."  he  said,  "now  you  go  show  me 
dis  dance,  eh?" 

I  looked  round  and  singled  out  a  young 
damsel  who.  I  had  noticed,  seemed  excep- 
tionally bright,  and,  clasping  her  as  closely  as 
propriety  would  permit  (lor  her  clothing  was 
non-existent),  I  set  off  across  the  dance  floor  in 
a  dashing  polka.  My  partner  after  only  a 
momentary  hesitation  picked  up  the  step  per- 
fectly, and  we  bobbed  and  hopped  around  in 
great  style.  To  show  his  appreciation  the  Fon 
started  to  clap,  and  immediately  the  rest  of 
the  court  followed  suit;  it  started  off  as  nor- 
mal, lagged  applause,  but,  being  Africans, 
they  kept  clapping  and  worked  it  into  the 
rhythm  of  the  dance.  The  girl  and  I  circled 
round  the  large  floor  five  times,  and  then  we 
were  forced  to  stop  for  a  rest. 

When  I  reached  the  dais,  the  Fon  held  out 
a  brimming  glass  of  whisky  and  clapped  me 
on  the  back  as  I  sat  down.  "Na  foine  dance!" 

I  nodded  and  gulped  down  my  drink.  As 
soon  as  I  had  put  my  glass  down  the  Fon 
seized  me  by  the  hand  and  pulled  me  on  to 
tin  floor  again.  "Come,"  he  said  persuasively, 
"you  go  show  me  dis  dance." 

Clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  we  polkaed 
round,  but  it  was  not  a  great  success, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  my  part- 
ners  robes  became  entangled  with  my  feet 
and  jerked  us  both  to  a  standstill.  We  would 
then  have  to  stand  patiently  while  a  crowd  of 
council  members  unwound  us,  alter  which 
aw  a\  we  would  go  again:  one,  two,  three,  hop, 
only  to  end  up  in  the  opposite  corner  en- 
twined together  like  a  couple  of  maypoles. 

Fventually  I  glanced  at  my  watch  and  dis- 
covered  to  my  dismay  that  it  was  three  o'clock. 
Reluctantly  I  had  to  take  my  leave  of  the 
Fon  and  retire-  to  bed.  He  and  the  court 
followed  me  out  into  the  great  courtyard.  As 


I  climbed  up  the  steps  to  the  villa  I  looked 
back  at  them.  In  among  the  twinkling  hurri- 
cane lanterns  they  were  all  dancing  the  polka. 
In  the  c  enter  the  Fon  was  jigging  and  hopping 
by  himself,  waving  one  long  arm  and  shout- 
ing, "Good  night,  my  friend!  Good  night!" 
I  waved  back,  and  then  went  and  crawled 
thankfully  into  my  bed. 

Bv  eight-thirty  the  next  morning  the 
lorry  had  arrived  and  the  collection 
had  been  stacked  on  it.  An  incredible 
number  of  Bafutians  had  come  to  say  good-by 
and  to  see  me  off;  they  had  been  arriving  since 
early  that  morning,  and  now  lined  the  road- 
side, chattering  together,  waiting  for  me  to 
depart.  The  last  load  w^as  hoisted  onto  the 
lorry,  and  the  sound  of  drums,  flutes,  and 
rattles  heralded  the  arrival  of  the  Fon  to  take 
his  leave  of  me.  He  was  dressed  as  I  had  seen 
him  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  in  a  plain 
white  robe  and  a  wine-red  skullcap.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  retinue  of  councilors. 
He  strode  up  and  embraced  me  and  then, 
holding  me  by  the  hand,  addressed  the  assem- 
bled Bafutians  in  a  few7  rapid  sentences. 
When  he  stopped  the  crowd  broke  into  loud 
"arrr's"  and  started  to  clap  rhythmically. 

The  Fon  turned  to  me  and  raised  his  voice. 
"My  people  'e  sorry  too  much  you  go  leave 
Bafut.  All  dis  people  dey  go  remember  you, 
and  you  no  go  forget  Bafut,  eh?" 

"I  never  go  forget  Bafut,"  I  said  truthfully, 
making  myself  heard  with  difficulty  above  the 
steady  clapping  of  hundreds  of  black  hands. 

"Good,"  he  said  with  satisfaction.  He 
clasped  my  hand  firmly  in  his  and  wrung  it. 
"My  friend,  always  I  go  get  you  for  my  eye. 
I  no  go  forget  dis  happy  time  we  done  get. 
By  God  Power  you  go  reach  your  own  country 
safe.  Walker  good,  my  friend,  walker  good." 

As  the  lorry  started  off  down  the  road  the 
clapping  got  faster  and  faster,  until  it  sounded 
like  rain  on  a  tin  roof.  We  jolted  our  way 
slowly  along  until  we  reached  the  corner. 
Looking  back,  I  saw  the  road  lined  with 
naked  black  humanity,  their  hands  fluttering 
as  they  clapped,  and  at  the  end  of  this  avenue 
of  moving  hands  and  flashing  teeth  stood  a  tall 
figure  in  dazzling  white.  The  Fon  raised  a 
long  arm,  and  a  huge  hand  waved  a  last  fare- 
well  as  the  lorry  rounded  the  corner  and 
started  up  the  red  earth  road  that  wound 
over  the  golden  hills. 


Greed  and  folly,  unreasoning  hope,  fear  bordering  on  hysteria 
these  were  dements  in  the  stock-market  catastrophe  <>\  1929  .  .  . 
The  author  oj  American  Capitalism  reviews  the  record  in  the 
light  oj  history,  and  poses  the  question:  Can  it  happen  again? 
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Senator  Couzens:  Did  Goldman,  Sachs,  8c 

Co.  organize  the  Goldman  Sachs  Trading 

Corporation? 

Mr.  Sachs:  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Couzens:  And  it  sold  its  stock  to 
the  public? 

Mr.  Sachs:  A  portion  of  it.  The  firm  in- 
vested originally  in  10  per  cent  of  the  .  .  . 
issue. 

Senator  Couzens:  And  the  other  90  per  cent 

was  sold  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Sachs:  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Couzens:  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Sachs:  At  104  .  .  .  the  stock  was  [later] 

split  two  for  one. 

Senator  Couzens:  Aiyl  what  is  the  price  of 
the  stock  now? 

Mr.  Sachs:  Approximately  \y±. 

—Hearings  before  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  Stock 
Exchange  Practices.    May   20,  1912. 


A case  can  readily  be  made  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Civil  War, 
no  event  of  the  past  hundred  years 
so  deeply  impressed  itself  upon  the  thoughts, 
attitudes,  and  voting  behavior  of  the  Amer- 
ican  people  as  the  Great  Depression.  This 
importance  is  hardly  reflected  in  the  dignity 
with  which  history  treats  of  the  tragedy.  The 
climactic  stock-market  crash  which  launched 
the  depression— and  which  was  considerably 
more  important  in  relation  to  what  followed 
than  the  shots  at  Sumter— occurred  only 
twenty-five  years  ago  this  month,  but  it  has 


already  receded  far  into  the  mists  of  memory. 
One  measure  ol  this  neglect  is  the  widespread 
and  quite  erroneous  assumption  that  there 
was  one  day  in  October  1929  when  the  great 
crash  occurred.  Another  indication  is  the 
total  absence  of  agreement  as  to  w  hat  day  it 
was.  Thus  Thursday,  October  24,  the  first 
day  on  which  panic  seized  the  market,  has 
regularly  been  cited  as  the  Black  Thursday  of 
the  crash.  But  the  professionals  have  always 
leaned  to  the  following  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
when  the  losses  were  far  greater  and  when  the 
volume  of  trading  reached  its  all-time  incredi- 
ble high.  Others  have  picked  still  other  days. 
In  a  book  explaining  the  debacle,  Professor 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale— Professor  Fisher  as  the 
acknowledged  prophet  of  the  boom  was  left 
with  much  explaining  to  do— singled  out 
October  21  as  the  day  of  catastrophe.  (On  that 
day  trading  was  very  heavy  but  the  declines 
relatively  modest.)  The  authorized  biogra- 
phers of  Herbert  Hoover,  in  1935,  refused  to 
settle  on  any  one  day  but— along  with  the 
twenty-ninth— picked  October  23  and  October 
26.  (The  twenty-third  was  the  day  preceding 
Black  Thursday;  the  twenty-sixth  was  a  Sat- 
urday when  things  were  tolerably  quiet.)  Not, 
certainly,  since  the  siege  of  Troy  has  the 
chronology  of  a  great  event  been  so  uncertain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  economic  history,  even 
at  its  most  violent,  has  a  much  less  exciting 
tempo  than  military  or  even  political  history. 
Days  are  rarely  important.  All  of  the  autumn 
of  1929  was  a  terrible  time,  and  all  of  that 
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ls  one  ol  climax.  With  the  invaluable 
.ml  ol  hindsight  it  is  possible  to  see  that 
throughout  all  of  the  early  months  the  stage 
was  beiii'4  mi  lor  the  final  disaster. 

Foin  Year-Old  Hull 

^-x  \  mi  Inst  of  January  1929,  the 
I  I  Coolidge  Bull  Market  was  at  least  four 
\  /  years  old.  Fhe  New  York  Times  aver- 
age ol  the  prices  ol  twenty-five  representative 
industrial  stocks  which  had  stood  at  110  at 
tlu-  beginning  ol  1924  had  eased  up  to  135  at 
the-  beginning  of  1925.  At  the  close  of  trading 
on  January  1\  1929,  it  was  at  338.35.  Apart 
h<. m  mild  setbacks  notably  in  early  1926 
and  early  1928,  this  (limb  had  been  almost 
uninterrupted.  There  were  very  lew  months 
when  the  averages  did  not  show  an  improve- 
ment on  the  month  preceding.  There  had 
been,  in  short,  a  speculative  upsurge  of  un- 
paralleled magnitude  and  duration. 

There  were  some  reasons  for  thinking  that 
1929  might  be  different.  For  one  thing,  Mr. 
Hoover  would  replace  President  Coolidge  in 
the  White  1  louse  in  March  and,  in  the  narrow 
political  spectrum  of  the  day,  that  meant  a 
marked  shift  to  the  left.  Mr.  Coolidge,  as  Mr. 
Hoover  himself  has  testified,  knew  nothing 
and  eared  less  about  the  speculative  orgy  in 
which  the  country  was  indulging  itself.  (A  few 
days  before  leaving  office  he  assured  the  coun- 
try that  things  were  "absolutely  sound"  and 
that  stocks  were  a  gobd  buy  at  current  prices-.) 
Moreover,  the  instrument  through  which  Mr. 
Coolidge  would  have  had  to  act  was  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  in  his  time  the  possi- 
bility of  this  body's  initiating  any  drastic 
measures  was  remarkably  slight.  Its  authority, 
constitutional  and  moral,  was  shared  with  the 
powerful  f  ederal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.. 
I  he  Chairman  of  the  Board,  one  Daniel  R. 
Crissinger.  had  become  a  central  banker  by 
grace  ol  the  doctrine,  which  had  held  sway  a 
lew  years  before,  that  what  was  good  enough 
lor  Marion,  Ohio,  was  good  enough  for  the 
country.  His  colleagues,  with  one  exception, 
been  described  by  Mr.  Hoover,  with 
haracteristic    conservatism,    as  medi- 

In  his  memoirs.  Mr.  Hoover  suggests  that, 
b>  i  he  beginning  of  1029,  the  halting  of  the 
stock-market  boom  had  become  practically  an 
obsession  with  him.  This  was  a  fairly  well- 


kept  sec  ret,  for  the  market  hailed  his  election 
in  November  with  the  wildest  advance  to  date, 
and  a  day  or  two  before  he  took  office  in 
March  there  was  a  fine  upsurge  which  was 
dubbed  the  "inaugural  market."  However, 
Mr.  1  loover  did  know  what  was  going  on,  and 
late  in  1927  Crissinger  had  been  replaced  by 
Roy  A.  Young,  a  more  substantial  figure. 
There  was  now  at  least  a  chance  that  an  effort 
might  be  made  to  restrain  the  speculation. 

There  remained,  however,  the  problem 
of  what  could  be  done— and  at  what 
cost.  Stocks,  overwhelmingly,  were  being 
bought  on  margin.  That  meant  that  someone 
had  to  put  up  as  a  loan  the  part  of  the  price 
which  the  purchaser  wasn't  paying.  The  task 
of  the*  Federal  Reserve  was  to  get  control  of 
the  funds  that  were  being  thus  used  to  finance 
the  speculative  purchase  of  securities.  But 
the  rates  on  these  broker's  loans*  were  high- 
through  January  1929,  for  example,  they 
averaged  a  shade  under  7  per  cent.  Seven  per 
cent  with  near-perfect  safety  and  your  money 
available  on  demand  is  a  very  decent  return. 
Individuals  and  especially  corporations  were 
finding  this  an  increasingly  attractive  outlet 
lor  surplus  cash,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  had 
no  obvious  way  of  checking  this  source  of 
money  for  the  market. 

However,  in  many  respects  this  was  a  de- 
tail. There  was  the  much  more  inconvenient 
question  of  whether  any  control  could  be 
exercised  which,  if  effective,  wouldn't  bring 
an  awful  smash.  It  is  easy  enough  to  burst  a 
bubble.  To  incise  it  with  a  needle  so  that  it 
subsides  gradually  is  an  operation  of  un- 
doubted delicacy.  Collapse  and  an  ensuing 
depression  would  be  unpleasant  for,  among 
others,  those  who  were  blamed  for  bringing 
them  about.  This  was  sensed  if  not  seen. 

Yet,  there  was  the  danger  that  if  the  bull 
market  were  allowed  to  go  roaring  along  there 
would  eventually  be  an  even  more  violent 
crack-up.  So  early  in  1929  the  monetary  au- 
thorities began  debating  the  relative  merits  of 
sudden  death  and  a  slightly  more  horrible 
demise  a  little  later  on.  Secretary  Mellon  was 
passionately  for  inaction;  Governor  Young 
and  a  part  of  his  Board  were  for  action  al- 
though there  was  dispute  on  the  particular 
controls  to  be  invoked. 

The  issue  was  never  decided,  but  the 
knowledge  that  the  debate  was  going  on  began 
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to  be  a  source  of  uneasiness  in  Wall  Street. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  more  serious  sources 
of  uneasiness  from  within  the  market  itself. 
In  a  market  like  that  of  1929  there  are 
three  possible  reasons  why  people  ;buy  stocks. 
One  is  for  the  old-fashioned  purpose  of  shar- 
ing1 in  the  current  income  of  an  enterprise. 
Some  eccentrics  were  undoubtedly  so  moti- 
vated in  those  days,  although  in  the  case  of 
such  a  speculative  favorite  as  Radio,  which, 
adjusted  for  split-tips,  reached  505  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1929,  up  from  94 1/2  in  the  preceding 
eighteen  months,  the  desire  for  immediate 
income  must  have  been  fairly  slight.  The 
stock  had  never  paid  a  dividend.  Elsewhere 
the  showing  was  better.  A  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  shares  which  provided  an  average 
return  of  $5.90  in  1 92 1  paid  $3.50  in  1929. 
Yields  did  not  keep  pace  with  market  values, 
but.  neither,  as  some  have  suggested,  did  they 
vanish. 

AS]  (  ond  and  Ear  larger  group  of  people 
were  buying  stocks  because  they  had 
heard  that  the  stock  market  was  a  place 
where  people  could  get  rich  and  they  were 
righteously  persuaded  that  their  right  to  be 
rich  was  as-  good  as  the  next  person's.  These 
were  the  innocent,  although  it  was  also  their 
misfortune  to  believe— perhaps  with  some 
assistance  from  a  customer's  man— that  they 
were  really  very  wise.  These  buyers  talked  of 
the  prospects-  for  Steel,  GM,  United  Corpora- 
tion, and  Blue  Ridge  with  the  lamiliarity  of 
a  friend  and  the  unique  certainty,  not  of  one 
who  knows,  but  of  one  who  doesn't  know  that 
he  doesn't  know. 

Finally,  stocks  were  being  bought  by  those 
who  knew  that  a  boom  was  on  but  who  in- 
tended to  get  out— or  even,  at  a  high  level  of 
professionalism,  to  go  short— before  the  crash 
came.  As  1929  wore  along,  it  was  this  group 
that  became  increasingly  nervous.  The  mar- 
ket was  making  phenomenal  advances;  one 
couldn't  °et  out  while  there  were  still  such 
gains  to  be  made.  But  whenever  there  was 
upsetting  news  the  market  dropped  sharply 
on  large  volume.  Some  were  getting  out. 

Thus,  in  February,  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  finally  decided  to  issue  a  warning 
—"a  member  bank  is  not  within  its  reasonable 
claims  for  rediscount  facilities  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  when  it  borrows  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   making   speculative   loans"— prices 


broke  sharply.  There  was  a  prompt  recovery, 
but  in  the  following  month  it  became  known 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  meeting 
.»  daily  on  its  problem  of  suicide  versus  eventual 
disaster.  The  market  broke  again,  and  on 
March  26,  8,239,000  shares  changed  hands  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  (Once  in  the 
early  days  of  the  bull  market  it  had  been 
said  that  men  might  live  to  see  a  five  million- 
share  day.)  Prices  fell  precipitately,  and  call 
money  rates  that  day  went  to  20  per  cent, 
which  meant  that  anyone  who  bought  General 
Electric  on  margin  paid  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent  per  annum  for  that  day  to  carry  a  security 
which  was  yielding  around  1.25  per  cent. 

There  is  a  chance— no  one  will  ever  know- 
that  the  bubble  might  have  been  pricked  then 
and  there,  but,  in  an  act  of  historic  arrogance, 
Charles  E.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  put  his  bank  be- 
hind the  boom.  "We  feel  that  we  have  an 
obligation  whic  h  is  paramount  to  any  Federal 
Reserve  warning,  or  anything  else,  to  avert 
.  .  .  any  dangerous  <  i  isis  in  the  money  mar- 
ket." The  National  City  let  it  be  known  that 
it  was  loaning  freely  in  the  call  market  and 
had  more  to  come  il  rates  got  unduly  high, 
i.e.,  much  above  15  per  cent.  The  market 
steadied  and  by  the  end  of  March  26  most  of 
that  day's  losses  had  been  recovered. 

The  Last  Great  Zoom 

There  were  further  breaks  and  more 
nervousness  during  the  next  two 
months.  However,  the  Federal  Reserve 
remained  quiet  and  presumably  undecided. 
In  any  case,  it  had  met  Mr.  Mitchell  on  the 
field,  Mr.  Mitchell  had  spoken,  and  the  field 
was  Mitchell's.  So  there  was  a  brief  recovery 
of  confidence,  and  prices  started  on  their  last 
great  zoom.  There  was  no  summer  lull  in 
Wall  Street  that  year.  Each  day  the  market 
went  on  to  new  highs.  Not  everyone  was 
playing  it  as  legend  holds— the  great  majority 
of  Americans  were  then  as  innocent  of  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  buy  a  stock  as  they  are  today 
—but  subsequent  estimates  of  undoubted  un- 
reliability have  suggested  that  as  many  as  a 
million  people  were  involved  in  the  spec  illa- 
tion. During  that  summer,  practically  all  of 
them  made  money.  Never,  before  or  since, 
have  so  many  people  so  suddenly  got  so  won- 
derfully rich. 
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On  the  first  of  June  the  Times  industrial 
a\ci.i_v    industrial  stocks  were  the  locus  of 
caw  speculation— stood  at  342;  by  the 
ust  ol  |ul>  it  was  394;  on  the  first  of  August 
was    118;  when  the  market  reopened  on 
September  3  alter  the  Labor  Day  holiday  it 
reached  152.    This  was  a  gain  of  110  points 
_'.">  per  cent— in  ninety  days.   The  New  York 
Times  financial  section  on  September  3  ran 
to  fifteen  lull  pages.  Call  money  rates  were 
9  per  cent;  the  rediscount  rate  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  increased  in  August,  was  6  per 
cent,  l  ater  in  the  week  it  was  announced  that 
brokers'  loans  had  reached  the  remarkable 
total  ol   $6,354,000,000.    (In  the  preceding 
three  months  they  had  been  increasing  at  a 
rate  in  excess  ol  S400.000.000  a  month.)  How- 
ever, the  end  was  near,  although  never  so  far 
from  being  in  sight. 

On  September  5  there  was  a  new  break 
and  the  industrial  averages  fell  about  ten 
points.  The  nervousness  of  those  who 
wanted  both  to  stay  to  the  last  and  get 
out  in  time  was  admirably  indicated  by  the 
cause  ol  this  setback.  It  followed  a  statement 
b)  Mr.  Roger  Babson  on  September  4  that 
"Sooner  or  later  a  (  rash  is  coming  and  it  may 
be  terrific."  (The  drop  was  promptly  labeled 
the  Babson  Break.)  All  honor  must  go  to  Mr. 
Babson  for  his  historic  omniscience,  although 
it  deserves  to  be  added  that  lie  had  been  mak- 
ing similar  predictions  at  frequent  intervals 
for  some  lour  years. 

y  g  i  1 1 market  w  as  ragged  the  rest  of  Septem- 
0  ber  and  into  Oc  tober.  There  were  days 
il  of  strength,  but  there  were  also  days  of 
weakness  and  generally  speaking  the  direction 
was  down.  In  the  arresting  terminology  of 
the  time— as  used  in  this  instance  by  the  Wall 
Strrci  Journal— "Price  movements  in  the  main 
body  of  stocks  continued  to  display  the  charac- 
tei  istics  ol  2  major  advance  temporarily  halted 
for  technical  readjustments."  Others  even 
spoke  of  the  possibility  of  a  further  drop,  al- 
though mostly  to  explain  why  it  couldn't 
happen.  And  no  one  should  suppose  that  the 
old  enthusiasm  was  gone. 

On  September  20  the  Nexv  York  Times 
reported  that  "Investors  and  speculators  alike 
appeal  keen  for  new  names.'  .  .  .  An  example 
ol  this  is  in  the  Lehman  Corporation  which 
was  offered  at  SI 04  and  yesterday  sold  at 
§136.  .  .  .  Another  is  in  the  new  Midland 
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Marine,  whose  offering  at  $60.00  or  there- 
abouts a  share  has  not  yet  been  made  but 
which  yesterday  commanded  $85.00  in  the 
over-the-counter  market."  On  October  8, 
from  Germany,  Charles  E.  Mitchell  an- 
nounced that  "nothing  can  arrest  the  upward 
movement  in  the  United  States,"  and  a  week 
later,  on  taking  the  boat  for  home,  he  help- 
fully added  that  the  market  was  now  "in  a 
healthy  condition"  and  that  "values  have  a 
sound  basis  in  the  general  prosperity  of  our 
country."  During  the  same  week,  Irving 
Fisher  announced  his  historic  conclusion  that 
stocks  had  reached  a  "new  high  plateau,"  and 
Time  Magazine,  young  and  not  yet  om- 
niscient, got  ready  its  issue  of  October  28  with 
a  cover  story  on  Ivar  Kreuger.  (The  following 
week  it  featured  Samuel  Instill.) 

The  Shakes 

On  Saturday,  October  19,  Washington 
dispatches  reported  that  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Lamont  was  having  trouble 
finding  the  $100,000  in  government  funds 
which  would  be  required  to  pay  the  upkeep 
of  the  yacht  Corsair  which  J.  P.  Morgan  had 
just  given  to  the  government.  (Morgan's 
deprivation  was  not  unbearable;  a  new  $3,- 
000,000  Corsair  was  being  readied  at  Bath, 
Maine.)  There  were  other  and  more  com- 
pelling indications  of  an  unaccustomed  strin- 
gency. The  papers  told  of  a  very  weak  market 
the  day  before— there  were  heavy  declines  on 
late  trading  and  the  Times  industrial  average 
had  dropped  about  seven  points.  Meanwhile, 
that  day's  market  was  behaving  very  badly.  In 
the  second  heaviest  Saturday's  trading  in  his- 
tory, 3,488,100  shares  were  changing  hands. 
At  the  close  the  Times  industrial  index  was 
down  twelve  points. 

On  Sunday  the  break  was  front-page  news— 
the  Times  headline  read,  "Stocks  driven  down 
as  wave  of  selling  engulfs  market."  The  Times 
financial  editor,  who  along  with  the  editor 
of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
had  never  wavered  in  his  conviction  that  the 
market  had  gone  insane,  suggested  that,  for 
the,  moment  at  least,  "Wall  Street  seemed  to 
see  the  reality  of  things."  The  news  stories 
featured  two  other  observations  which  were  to 
become  wonderfully  familiar  in  the  next  fort- 
night. It  was  said  that,  at  the  end  of  Saturday's 
trading,  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
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margin  calls  went  out.  It  was  predicted  that, 
come  the  following  week,  "organized  sup- 
port" could  definitely  be  expected  for  the 
market . 

Monda) .  ( >ctober  2  I ,  was  another  poor  day. 
S.des  totaled  6,091,870,  the  third  greatest  vol- 
ume in  history,  and  hundreds  ol  thousands 
who  were  watching  the  market  throughout 
the  country  made  a  disturbing  discovery. 
There  was  no  way  of  telling  w  hat  w  as  happen- 
ing. Previously  on  big  days  of  the  hull  mar- 
ket the  ticker  had  often  fallen  behind,  and 
one  didn't  disc  o\  er  until  well  after  the  mat  ket 
closed  how  much  richer  he  had  become.  But 
with  a  falling  market  things  were  very  dif- 
ferent. Now  one  might  be  ruined,  totally  and 
forever,  and  not  know  it.  And  even  if  one 
were  not  ruined,  there  was  a  strong  tendency 
to  imagine  it.  From  the  opening  on  the 
twenty-first  the  ticker  lagged  and  by  noon  it 
was  an  hour  late.  Not  until  an  hour  and 
forty  minutes  after  the  close  of  the  market  did 
it  record  the  last  transaction.  Every  ten 
minutes  prices  of  selected  stoc  ks  were  printed 
on  t he  bond  ticker,  but  the  wide  divergence 
between  these  and  the  prices  on  the  tape  only 
added  to  the  uneasiness— and  to  the  growing 
conviction  that  it  might  be  best  to  sell. 

Tins  conviction  notwithstanding,,  the 
market  closed  well  above  its  low  lor  the 
day— the  net  loss  on  the  Times  indus- 
trial averages  was  only  about  six  points— and 
on  Tuesday  there  was  a  further  though  rather 
shaky  gain.  Possibly  some  credit  for  this  im- 
provement should  go  to  Wall  Street's  two 
cheeriest  seers.  On  Monday  in  New  York  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  said  that  the  declines  had  repre- 
sented only  a  "shaking  out  of  the  lunatic 
fringe."  He  went  on  to  explain  why  he  felt 
that  the  prices  of  stocks  during  the  boom  had 
not  caught  up  with  their  real  value.  Among 
other  things,  the  market  had  not  yet  reflected 
the  beneficent  effects  of  Prohibition,  which 
had  made  the  American  worker  "more  pro- 
ductive and  dependable." 

On  Tuesday,  Charles  E.  Mitchell  dropped 
anchor  with  the  observation  that  "the  decline 
had  gone  too  far."  (Time  and  sundry  Con- 
gressional and  court  proceedings  were  to  show 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  had  strong  personal  reasons 
for  feeling  that  way.)  He  added  that  c  ondi- 
tions were  "fundamentally  sound,"  that  too 
luch  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  large 


volume  of  broker's  loans,  and  that  the  "situa- 
tion is  one  which  will  correct  itself  if  left 
alone."  There  was,  however,  another  jarring 
suggestion  from  Babson.  lie  recommended 
selling  stocks  and  buying  gold. 

By  Wednesday,  October  23,  the  effec  t  of  this 
cheer  had  been  dissipated.  Instead  of  further 
gains  there  were  heavy  losses.  The  opening 
was  cjuiet  enough,  but  toward  mid-morning 
motor  accessory  stoc  ks  were  sold  heavily,  and 
volume  began  to  inc  rease  throughout  the  list. 
The  last  hour  was  quite  phenomenal— 2,600,- 
000  shares  changed  hands  at  rapidly  dec  lining 
prices.  The  Times  industrial  average  lor  the 
day  dropped  from  11")  to  384,  giving  up  all  of 
its  gains  since  the  end  of  the  previous  June. 
Again  the  ticker  was  far  behind,  and  to  add  to 
the  uncertainty  an  ice  storm  in  the  Middle 
West  caused  widespread  disruption  of  com- 
munications. That  afternoon  and  evening 
thousands  of  speculators  decided  to  get  out 
while— as  they  mistakenly  supposed— the  get- 
ting was  good.  Other  thousands  were  told  they 
wotdd  have  no  choice  but  to  gel  out  unless 
they  posted  more  collateral  for,  as  the  day's 
business  came  to  an  end,  an  unprecedented 
volume  of  margin  calls  went  out. 

Speaking  in  Washington,  even  Professor 
Fisher  was  fractionally  less  optimistic.  He  told 
a  meeting  of  bankers  that  "security  values  in 
most  instances  were  not  inflated."  However, 
lie  did  not  weaken  on  the  unrealized  efficien- 
cies of  prohibition.  The  papers  that  day  con- 
tained one  souvenir  of  a  fast-departing  era. 
Formidable  advertisements  announced  sub- 
scription rights  in  a  new  offering  of  certificates 
in  Aktiebolaget,  Kreuger  &  Toll  at  $23.00. 
There  was  also  one  bit  of  cheer.  It  was  evei  y- 
where  predicted  that,  on  the  morrow,  the  mar- 
ket would  begin  to  receive  "organized  sup- 
port." 

Black  Thursday 

Thursday,  October  24.  is  the  first  of  the 
days  which  history— such  as  it  is  on  the 
subject— identifies  with  the  panic  of 
1929.  Measured  by  disorder,  fright,  and  con- 
fusion, it  deserves  to  be  so  regarded.  12,894,- 
650  shares  changed  hands  that  day,  most  of 
them  at  prices  which  shattered  the  dreams 
and  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  owned  them. 
Of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  stock  exchange 
there  is  none  so  impenetrable  as  why  there 
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should  be  a  buyer  for  everyone  w  ho  seeks  to 
sell.  Oc  tober  24,  1 929  showed  that  what  is 
mysterious  is  not  inevitable.  Often  there  were 
no  buyers,  and  only  alter  wide  vertical  de- 
i  lino  could  anyone  be  induced  to  bid. 

The  morning  was  the  terrible  time.  The 
opening  was  unspectacular,  and  for  a  little 
prices  were  firm.  Volume,  however,  was  large 
and  soon  prices  began  to  sag.  Once  again  the 
ticker  dropped  behind  the  market.  Prices  fell 
farther  and  faster,  and  the  ticker  lagged  more 
and  more.  By  eleven  o'c  lock  what  had  been 
a  market  was  only  a  wild  scramble  to  sell.  In 
the  c  rowded  board  rooms  across  the  country 
the  ticker  told  of  a  frightful  collapse.  But  the 
selec  ted  quotations  coming  in  over  the  bond 
ticker  also  showed  that  current  values  were  far 
below  the  ancient  history  of  the  tape.  The 
uncertainty  led  more  and  more  people  to 
try  to  sell.  Others,  no  longer  able  to  respond 
to  margin  calls,  were  sold.  By  11:30,  panic, 
pure  and  unqualified,  was  in  control. 

Oi  rsiDE  on  Broad  Street  a  weird  roar 
c  ould  be  heard.  A  crowd  gathered  and 
Police  Commissioner  Grover  Whalen 
dispatched  a  special  police  detail  to  Wall 
Street  to  insure  the  peace.  A  workman  ap- 
peared to  accomplish  some  routine  repairs 
atop  one  of  the  high  buildings.  The  multi- 
tude, assuming  he  was  a  would-be  suicide, 
waited  impatiently  for  him  to  jump.  At  12:30 
the  visitors'  gallery  of  the  Exchange  was 
closed  on  the  wild  scenes  below.  One  of  the 
visitors  who  had  just  departed  was  dis- 
playing his  customary  genius  for  being  on 
hand  with  history.  He  was  the  former  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  It  was  he  in  1925  who  returned 
Britain  to  a  gold  standard  that  substantially 
over-valued  the  pound.  To  help  relieve  the 
subsequent  strain  the  Federal  Reserve  eased 
money  rates  and,  in  the  conventional  though 
by  no  means  unimpeac  hable  view,  it  thereby 
launched  the  bull  market.  However,  there  is 
no  record  of  anyone's  that  day  having  re- 
proached Winston  for  the  trouble  he  was 
causing.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  he  re- 
proached  himself.  Economics  was  never  his 
strong  point. 

At  noon,  however,  things  took  a  turn  for 
the-  better.  At  last  came  the  long-awaited 
organized  support.  The  heads  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  Chase,  Guaranty  Trust, 
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and  Bankers  Trust  met  with  Thomas  W. 
Lamont,  the  senior  Morgan  partner,  at  23 
Wall  Street.  All  quickly  agreed  to  come  to 
the  support  of  the  market  and  to  pool  sub- 
stantial resources  for  this  purpose.  Lamont 
then  met  with  reporters  and,  in  what  Fred- 
erick Lewis  Allen  in  his  superb  account  of  the 
day's  events  in  Only  Yesterday  described  as 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  understatements 
of  all  time,"  said:  "There  has  been  a  little  dis- 
tress selling  on  the  Stock  Exchange."  He 
added  that  this  passing  inconvenience  was 
"due  to  a  technical  situation  rather  than  any 
fundamental  cause,"  and  he  told  the  newsmen 
the  situation  was  "susceptible  to  betterment." 

Meanwhile,  word  had  reached  the  Exchange 
floor  that  the  bankers  were  meeting  and  suc- 
cor was  on  the  way.  These  were  the  nation's 
most  potent  financiers;  they  had  not  yet  been 
pilloried  and  maligned  by  the  New  Dealers. 
Prices  promptly  firmed  and  rose.  Then  at 
1:30  Richard  Whitney,  widely  known  as  a 
floor  broker  for  Morgan's,  walked  jauntily  to 
the  post  where  Steel  was  traded  and  left  with 
the  spec  ialist  an  order  for  10,000  shares  at  sev- 
eral points  above  the  current  bids.  He  con- 
tinued the  rounds  with  this  largesse.  Confi- 
dence was  wonderfully  revived,  and  the  mar- 
ket actually  boomed  upward.  In  the  last  hour 
the  selling  orders  which  were  still  flooding  in 
turned  it  soft  again,  but  the  net  loss  for  the 
day— about  twelve  points  on  the  Times  indus- 
trial averages— was  far  less  than  the  day  before. 
Some  issues,  Steel  among  them,  were  actually 
higher  on  the  day's  trading. 

owever,  this  recovery  was  of  distant  in- 
terest to  the  tens  of  thousands  wiio 
had  sold  or  been  sold  out  during  the 
decline  and  whose  dreams  of  opulence  had 
gone  glimmering  along  with  most  of  their 
merchantable  possessions.  It  was  eight  and  a 
half  minutes  past  seven  that  night  before  the 
ticker  finished  recording  the  day's  misfor- 
tunes. In  the  board  rooms  speculators  who 
had  been  sold  out  since  early  morning  sat 
silently  watching  the  tape.  The  habit  of 
months  or  years,  however  idle  it  had  now 
become,  could  not  be  broken  at  once.  Then, 
as  the  final  trades  were  registered,  they  made 
their  way  out  into  the  gathering  night. 

In  Wall  Street  itself  lights  blazed  from  every 
office  as  clerks  struggled  to  come  abreast  of  the 
day's  business.    Messengers  and  board-room 
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boys,  caught  up  in  i  lie  ex<  itement  and  untrou- 
bled by  losses,  went  skylarking  through  the 
streets  until  the  police  arrived  to  quell  them. 
Representatives  ol  Hum  five  of  the  largesl 
w  ire  houses  assembled  iii  the  offices  ol  Horn- 
blower  .uhI  Weeks  ;ui(l  (old  the  press  on  de 
parting  that  the  market  was  "fundamentally 
sound"  .uid  "technically  in  better  condition 
than  ii  has  been  in  months."  The  host  firm 
dispatched  a  market  letter  which  stated  that 
"commencing  with  today's  trading  the  market 
should  start  laving  the  foundation  For  the  con- 
structive advance  which  we  believe  will 
characterize  1930."  Charles  E.  Mitchell  an- 
nouneed  that  the  trouble  was  "purely  tech- 
nical" and  that  "fundamentals  remained 
unimpaired."  Senator  Carter  Class  said  the 
trouble  was  due  to  Charles  E.  Mitchell.  Sen- 
ator Wilson  of  Indiana  attributed  the  crash 
to  Democratic  resistance  to  a  higher  tariff. 

Weekend  Calm 

ON  Friday  and  Saturday  trading  con- 
tinued heavy— just  under  six  million 
on  Friday  and  over  two  million  at 
the  short  session  on  Satin  (lav.  Pric  e  s,  on  the 
whole,  were  steady— the  averages  were  a  trifle 
up  on  Friday  but  slid  off  on  Saturday.  It  was 
thought  that  the  bankers  were  able  to  dispose 
of  most  of  the  securities  they  had  acquired 
while  shoring  up  the  market.  Not  only  were 
things  better,  but  everyone  was  clear  that  it 
was  the  banking  leaders  who  had  made  them 
so.  They  had  shown  both  their  courage  and 
their  power,  and  the  people  applauded 
warmly  and  generously.  Commenting  on  Fri- 
day's market  the  Times  said:  "Secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  most  powerful  banks  in 
the  country  stood  ready  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence [of  panic]  the  financial  community  re- 
laxed its  anxiety  yesterday." 

From  other  sources  came  statements  of  re- 
assurance and  even  of  self-congratulation. 
Colonel  Leonard  Ayres  of  Cleveland  thought 
no  other  country  could  have  survived  such  a 
crash  so  well.  Eugene  M.  Stevens,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank,  said, 
"There  is  nothing  in  the  business  situation  to 
justify  any  nervousness";  Walter  Teagle  said 
there  had  been  no  "fundamental  change"  in 
the  oil  business  to  justify  concern;  Charles 
M.  Schwab  said  that  the  steel  business  had 
been  making  "fundamental  progress"  toward 


stability  and  added  that  this  "fundamentally 
sound  condition"  was  responsible  for  the  pros- 
perity ol  the  industry;  Samuel  Vauclain, 
Chairman  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Woiks, 
declared  that  "fundamentals  are  sound"; 
President  Hoover  said  that  "The  fundamental 
business  of  the  country,  that  is  product  ion  and 
distribution  of  commodities,  is  on  a  sound 
and  prosperous  basis."  II.  C.  Hopson,  the 
head  of  Associated  C;is  8c  f  lee  trie  omitted  the 
standard  reference  to  fundamentals  and 
said  it  was  "undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  to  have  the 
gambling  type  of  speculator  eliminated."  (Mr. 
Hopson,  himself  a  speculator,  although  per- 
haps more  of  the  sure-thing  type,  was  also 
eliminated  in  clue  course.)  A  Boston  invest- 
ment trust  took  space  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal to  say,  "S-T-E-A-D-Y  Everybody!  Calm 
thinking  is  in  order.  Heed  the  words  of 
America's  greatest  bankers."  A  single  dis- 
sonant note,  though  great  in  portent,  went 
completely  unnoticed.  Speaking  in  Pough- 
keepsic,  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
<  rit  i<  i/ed  the  "lever  of  speculation." 

On  Sunday  there  were  sermons  suggesting 
that  a  certain  measure  of  divine  retribution 
had  been  visited  on  the  Republic  and  that  it 
had  not  been  entirely  unmerited.  It  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  almost  everyone  believed 
that  this  heavenly  knuckle-rapping  was  over 
and  that  speculation  could  be  now  resumed  in 
earnest.  The  papers  were  ftdl  of  the  prospects 
for  next  week's  market.  Stocks,  it  was  agreed, 
were  again  cheap  and  accordingly  there  would 
be  a  heavy  rush  to  buy.  Numerous  stories 
from  the  brokerage  houses,  some  of  them  pos- 
sibly inspired,  told  of  a  fabulous  volume  of 
buying  orders  which  was  piling  up  in  antici- 
pation of  the  opening  of  the  market.  In  a  con- 
certed advertising  campaign  in  Monday's 
papers,  stock-market  firms  urged  the  wisdom 
of  buying  stocks  promptly.  On  Monday  the 
real  disaster  began. 

The  Failure  of  "Organized  Support" 

Trading  on  Monday,  though  in  great  vol- 
ume, was  smaller  than  on  the  previous 
Thursday— 9,212,800  as  compared  with 
the  nearly  thirteen  million.  But  the  sustained 
drop  in  prices  w  as  far  more  severe.  The  Times 
industrial  average  was  down  49  points  for  t he- 
day.  General  Electric  was  off  47i/>;  Westing- 
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I  J.  &  Tel.,  34.  Indeed',  the  de- 
eline  en  this  one  day  was  greater  than  that 
dI  .ill  the  preceding  week  ol  panic.  Once 
again  .1  late  ticker  left  everyone  in  ignorance 
ol  w  hat  was  happening  save  that  it  was  bad. 

At  1:10  there  was  a  momentary  respite— 
t  harles  I  .  Mite  lu  ll  was  detected  going  into 
Morgan's  and  the-  news  ticker  carried  the 
magic  word.  Steel  rallied  and  went  from 
f,  to  198.  But  this  time  Richard  Whitney 
did  not  appear;  "organized  support"  was  not 
forthci >ming.  Support,  organized  or  other- 
wise, could  no  longer  contend  with  the  wild 
desire  to  sell.  The  market  weakened  again 
and  in  the  last  hour  three  million  shares 
changed  hands  at  rapidly  declining  prices. 

The  hanke  rs  assembled  once  again  at  Mor- 
gan's and  remained  in  session  from  4:30  to 
6:30.  They  were  described  as  having  a 
"philosophical  attitude."  and  they  told  the 
press  that  the  situation  "retained  hopeful  fea- 
tures." But  there  was  a  more  important  clue 
to  what  was  discussed  for  the  two  hours.  It 
was  explained  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
no  part  of  the  bankers'  purpose  to  maintain 
any  particular  level  of  prices  on  the  market. 
Their  operations  were  confined  to  seeing  that 
the  market  was  orderly— that  offers  would  be 
met  b\  bids  at  some  price,  and  that  "air 
holes."  as  Mr.  Lamont  dubbed  them,  would 
not  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  market.  Like 
main  lesser  men.  Mr.  Lamont  and  his  col- 
leagues had  obviously  found  themselves  over- 
committed.  The  time  had  come  to  go  short 
on  promises.  It  was  also  chilling  news.  To 
the  man  who  held  stock  on  margin,  disaster 
wore  only  one  lace  and  that  was  falling  prices. 
He  wanted  to  be  saved  from  disaster.  Now  he 
must  comfort  himself  with  the  knowledge 
that  his  ruin  would  be  accomplished  in  an 
orderly  and  becoming  manner. 

Tuesday,  October  '![),  was  the  most 
devastating  clay  in  the  history  of  the 
New  York  stock  market,  and  it  may 
have  been  the-  most  devastating  in  the  history 
ol  mat  kets.  Selling  began  at  once  and  in  huge 
volume.  The  air  holes,  which  the  bankers 
were  to  dose,  opened  wide.  Repeatedly  and 
in  many  issues  there  was  a  plethora  of  selling 
orders  and  no  buyers  at  all.  Once  again,  of 
course,  the  ticker  lagged— at  the  close  it  was 
two  and  a  hall  hours  behind.  By  then  16,410,- 
030  shares  had  been  known  to  have  been 
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traded— more  than  three  times  the  number 
that  had  once  been  considered  a  fabu- 
lously big  day.  (On  an  average  good  day 
last  summer  sales  were  running  about  three 
null  ion  shares.)  Despite  a  closing  rally  on 
dividend  news,  the  losses  were  again  ap- 
palling. The  Times  industrial  averages  were 
down  43  points,  canceling  all  of  the  huge 
gains  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Losses 
on  individual  issues  were  far  greater.  By  the 
end  of  trading,  members  were  near  collapse 
from  strain  and  fatigue.  Office  staffs,  already 
near  the  breaking  point,  now  had  to  tackle  the 
greatest  volume  of  transactions  yet.  By  now, 
also,  there  was  no  longer  quite  the  same  cer- 
tainty that  things  would  get  better.  Perhaps 
they  would  go  on  getting  worse. 

Slaughter  of  the  Well-to-Do 

During  the  preceding  week,  the  slaugh- 
ter had  been  of  the  innocents.  Now  it 
was  the  well-to-do  and  the  wealthy— 
the  men  of  affairs  and  the  professionals— who 
were  experiencing  the  egalitarianism  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  fruit  of  avarice.  Where 
the  board  rooms  were  crowded  the  week  be- 
fore, now  they  were  nearly  empty.  The  new 
vic  tims  had  facilities  for  suffering  in  private. 
The  bankers  met  at  noon  and  again  in  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-ninth,  but  there  was 
no  suggestion  that  they  were  philosophical. 
In  truth,  their  prestige  had  been  falling  even 
more  disconcertingly  than  the  market.  During 
the  day  the  rumor  had  swept  the  Exchange 
that,  of  all  things,  the  "organized  support" 
was  busy  selling  stocks,  and  Mr.  Lamont  met 
the  press  after  the  evening  session  with  the 
trying  assignment  of  denying  that  this  was  so. 
It  remained  for  Mayor  James  J.  Walker  to 
come  up  with  the  only  constructive  proposal 
of  the  day.  Addessing  an  audience  of  motion 
picture  exhibitors,  he  asked  them  to  "show7 
pictures  that  will  reinstate  courage  and  hope 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

On  the  Exchange  itself  a  strong  feeling  was 
developing  that  courage  and  hope  might  best 
be  reinstated  if  the  market  were  closed  and 
everyone  were  given  a  breathing  spell.  This 
simple  and  forthright  thought  derived  im- 
pressive further  support  from  the  fact  that 
everyone  was  badly  in  need  of  sleep.  The  diffi- 
culty was  that  the  announcement  of  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Exchange  might  simply  worsen  the 
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panic.  At  noon  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  issue 
came  to  a  head.  So  as  not  to  attract  attention, 
the  members  of  the  Governing  Committee  left 
the  floor  in  twos  and  threes  to  attend  a  meet-ri 
ing;  the  meeting  itself  was  held  not  in  the 
regular  room  but  in  the  office  of  the  Stock 
Clearing  Corporation  below  the  trading  floor. 
As  the  unfortunate  Richard  Whitney  later 
described  the  session,  the  air  quickly  became 
blue  with  tobacco  smoke  as  the  tired  and  nerv- 
ous brokers  lit  cigarettes,  stubbed  them  out, 
and  lit  fresh  ones.  Everyone  wanted  a  respite 
from  the  agony.  Quite  a  few  firms  needed  a 
few  hours  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  still 
solvent. 

But  caution  was  on  the  side  of  keeping 
the  market  open  at  least  until  it  could 
be  closed  on  a  note  of  strength  and  op- 
timism. The  decision  was  to  cany  on  till 
things  improved.  Again  the  lights  blazed  all 
night.  In  one  brokerage  house  an  employee 
fainted  from  exhaustion,  was  revived,  and 
promptly  put  back  fo  work  again. 

Next  day  those  imponderable  forces  were 
at  work  which  bring  salvation  just  at  the 
moment  when  salvation  seems  impossible. 
Volume  was  still  enormous,  but  prices 
were  much  better— the  Times  industrial 
average  rose  31  points,  and  individual  issues 
made  excellent  gains.  Possibly  it  was  the 
reassurances  that  accomplished  the  miracle 
—in  any  case  these  were  forthcoming  in  vol- 
ume. On  the  evening  of  the  29th.  Julius 
Klein  took  to  the  radio  to  remind  the  country 
that  President  Hoover  had  said  that  the 
"fundamental  business  of  the  country"  was 
sound  and  prosperous.  He  added,  "The  main 
point  I  want  to  make  is  the  fundamental 
soundness  of  [the]  great  mass  of  economic  ac- 
tivities." On  Wednesday,  Wadill  Catchings, 
the  head  of  Goldman,  "Sachs,  announced  on 
returning  from  a  Western  trip  that  general 
business  conditions  were  "unquestionably 
fundamentally  sound."  (The  same,  it  subse- 
quently developed,  could  not  unquestionably 
be  said  for  all  of  Goldman,  Sac  hs.)  R.  R.  Rey- 
nolds, President  of  Selected  Industries,  Inc., 
another  investment  trust,  said  that  "The  fun- 
damentally strong  position  of  the  nation's  in- 
dustries justified  confidence."  Of  more  impor- 
tance, perhaps,  from  Pocantico  Hills  came  the 
first  public  statement  from  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller in  some  decades:  "Believing  that  funda- 


mental conditions  of  the  country  are  sound 
.  .  .  my  son  and  I  have  for  some  days  been 
purchasing  sound  common  stock." 

Just  before  the  Rockefeller  statement 
arrived  things  looked  good  enough  on  the 
Exchange  so  that  Richard  Whitney  felt  safe 
in  announcing  that  the  market  would  not 
open  until  noon  the  following  day  (Thurs- 
day) and  that  on  Friday  and  Saturday  it  would 
stay  shut.  The  announcement  was  greeted  by 
cheers.  Nerves  were  clearly  past  the  breaking 
point.  On  La  Salle  Street  in  Chicago  a  boy 
exploded  a  firecracker.  Like  wildfire  the 
rumor  spread  that  gangsters  whose  margin 
accounts  had  been  closed  out  were  shooting 
up  the  street.  Several  squads  of  police  arrived 
to  make  them  take  their  losses  like  honest 
men.  In  New  York  the  body  of  a  commission 
merchant  was  fished  out  of  the  Hudson.  The 
pockets  contained  $9.40  in  change  and  some 
margin  calls. 

1  Special  Lunacy 

No  feature  of  the  Great  Crash  was  more 
remarkable  than  the  way  it  passed 
from  climax  to  antic  limax  to  destroy 
again  and  again  the  hope  that  the  worst  had 
passed.  Even  on  the  thirtieth  the  worst  was 
still  to  come,  although  henceforth  it  came 
more  slowly.  Day  after  day  dining  the  next 
two  weeks  prices  fell  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity. At  the  close  of  trading  on  October  29 
the  Times  industrial  average  stood  at  275. 
In  the  rally  of  the  next  two  clays  it  gained 
more  than  fifty  points,  but  by  November  13 
it  was  down  to  224  for  a  further  net  loss  of 
fifty  points. 

And  these  levels  were  wonderful  compared 
with  what  were  to  follow.  On  July  8,  1932, 
the  average  of  the  closing  levels  of  the  Times 
industrials  was  58.46.  This  was  not  much 
more  than  the  amount  by  which  the  average 
dropped  on  the  single  day  of  October  28,  and 
considerably  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  closing 
values  on  October  29.  By  then,  of  course, 
business  conditions  were  no  longer  sound, 
fundamentally  or  otherwise. 

What  might  be  called  the  everyday  or 
utility-style  history  book  tells  of  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  thirties  whic  h  began  with 
the  great  stoc  k-market  crash  of  1929.  Among 
sophisticates— professional  students  of  the 
business  cycle  in  particular— there  has  long 
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i  .1  tendency  to  decry  the  importance  that 
us  attributes  to  the  stock-market  crash  as  a 

use  ol  the  depression.  The  crash  was  part 
lie  froth,  rather  than  the  substance  of  the 
situation.  A  depression,  it  was  pointed  out, 
had  been  in  the  making  since  midsummer  of 
when  numerous  of  the  indexes  began 
to  turn  dow  n. 

In  this  matter  the  history  books  are  almost 
certainly  right.  The  market  crash  (and,  of 
i  onise,  the  speculation  thai  set  the  stage)  was 
of  profound  importance  for  what  followed. 
It  shrank  the  supply  ol  investment  funds  and, 
.it  the  same  time,  it  shocked  the  confidence 
on  which  investment  expenditure  depends. 
1  he  <  rash  also  reduced  personal  expenditures 
ami  deeply  disrupted  international  capital 
(lows  and  international  trade.  The  effect  of 
all  this  on  economic  activity  was  prompt  and 
very  real.  Nothing  else  is  a  fraction  so  im- 


portant for  explaining  the  severity  of  the 
depression  that  followed. 

Since  it  was  important,  the  question  in- 
evitably arises  whether  a  similar  cycle  of 
speculation  and  collapse  could  again  occur. 
The  simple  answer  is  of  course!  Laws  have 
been  passed  to  outlaw  some  of  the  more 
egregious  behavior  which  contributed  to 
the  big  bull  market  of  the  twenties.  Nothing 
has  been  done  about  the  seminal  lunacy 
which  possesses  people  who  see  a  chance  of 
becoming  rich.  On  the  assumption  that  his- 
tory does  not  repeat  itself  precisely,  we  may 
never  again  see  the  particular  lunacy  of  the 
late  twenties.  But  if  we  survive  to  suffer  such 
things,  we  can  undoubtedly  count  on  some 
variation.  The  time  to  worry  will  be  when 
important  people  begin  to  explain  that  it  can- 
not happen  because  conditions  are  funda- 
mentally sound. 


Moving  Day 

by  LUCRETIA  COLE 

Amid  the  clutter,  the  utter 
l  despair, 
the  piled  boxes  spilling  excelsior, 
like  Pan's  hair, 

I  see  my  Muse  cross  her  legs  and  refuse 
to  give  a  hand  as  planned. 

There  she  sits,  looking  capricious  on  the  dishes, 

(I  egagee, 

as  though  in  place  of  a  packing  case, 

let's  say, 

her  perch  were  a  ship's  railing  and  she  sailing 
to  Capri. 

The  movers  enter,  lift  the  piano  dead  center 
and  depart; 

barrels  roll,  dollies  trundle  with  bundles: 
eac  h  cart- 
load exposing  the  untidy  wife,  the  secret  life 
of  charred  pans,  handles  bent,  a  quilt  rent. 

And  she  merely  takes  her  ease,  with  crossed  knees, 

lifts 

her  face,  tantot,  to  regard  the  disgrace  of  small 
thrifts- 
observing  the  discord  and  being  bored 
and  sour 

at  twelve  dollars  an  hour. 


The  Real  Menace  of  TV 


Jane  Whitbread  and  Vivian  Cadden 
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Up  until  a  year  ago  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  there  was  any  way  of  making 
a  pie  other  than  having  Janie  measure 
the  flour  and  roll  out  the  dough— an  operation 
that  took  only  an  hour  and  produced  a  crust 
much  flakier  than  loam  rubber.  I  considered 
it  standard  practice  for  the  children  to  monop- 
olize the  conversation  when  I  had  guests,  for 
Stevie  to  stalk  my  footsteps  w  hen  I  was  vac- 
uum cleaning,  and  for  me  not  to  get  a  glance 
at  the  morning  newspaper  until  9:00  p.m.  1 
had  known  nothing  else  since  the  time  when  I 
myself  w  as  supposed  to  be  seen  but  not  heard. 
I  assumed  that  this  was  how  young  America 
lived.  Being  rather  fond  of  children,  I  never 
brooded  about  it.  To  be  sure,  I  had  heard 
from  some  of  the  neighbors  that  television  is 
a  great  blessing  because  "it  gets  rid  of  the 
children,"  but  I  had  neither  the  funds  nor  the 
inclination  to  buy  a  set  for  this  reason. 

II  it  hadn't  been  for  my  parents,  we  might 
have  lived  out  our  lives  untouc  hed  by  "Luc  y" 
or  "What's  My  Line"— a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
family  muddling  our  way  through  the  twen- 


tieth century.  But  when  Mother  and  Father 
installed  their  2  I -inch  1054  model,  they  gen- 
erously offered  their  10-inch  1044  model  to  us. 
We  awaited  its  arrival,  each  with  his  private 
anticipations.  My  husband,  it  seemed,  had 
harbored  a  secret  yearning  to  watc  h  the  ball 
games.  Stev  ie  donned  all  three  of  his  holsters 
and  six  pistols  to  be  semper  paratus  for  a  life 
of  perpetual  gunfire;  Janie  and  Tom  drilled 
each  other  in  the  television  schedule:  and  I 
congratulated  ourselves  that  we  would  get  the 
set  in  time  to  see  Maurice  Evans  playing 
"Hamlet." 

We  all  looked  forward  to  TV,  as  an  enter- 
tainment medium,  nothing  more. 

It  turned  out  that  the  ball  games  were  on  a 
channel  that  brought  us  nothing  but  snow  .  I 
never  did  see  "Hamlet"  because  it  conflic  ted 
w  ith  "Super  Circus."  But  I'll  trade  "Hamlet" 
any  clay  for  those  first  blissful  weeks  of  TV.  f 
was  as  carefree  as  a  new  bride.  Without  the 
children  around  I  could  speed  through  my 
housework.  No  one  said  "Why?"  or  "Fix 
this"  or  "Tie  that"  or  "He  hit  me."  In  fact, 
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except  lor  .in  occasional  "Where'd  ya  j)iit  the 
television  page?"  no  one  spoke.  They  were 
always  safely  out  <>l  mischief  and  my  hair— 
^liied  fast  to  the  television  screen. 

When  my  husband  dropped  in  somewhere 
between  "Howd\  Doody"  and  The  Magic 
( lottage,"  no  raucous  band  of  children  jumped 
on  him  and  clung  for  the  evening.  I.  looking 
as  girlish  and  well-kempt  as  I  had  before  ma- 
ternit)  struck,  greeted  him  at  the  door  with  a 
kiss,  a  smile,  and  good  news  in  my  voice.  No 
pots  had  been  burned,  no  ironing  scorched,  no 
grape  juice  spilled,  no  knees  bumped,  no  hair 
pulled.  It  had  been  a  lovely  day.  We  saw  the 
children  in  passing  at  supper,  but  they  were 
out  ol  sight  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  coffee. 
We  could  exc  hange  confidences  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  nothing  we  said  could  com- 
pete for  their  interest  with  Mamma  or  Top- 
per or  even  some  solemn  news  commentator 
sounding  wiser  than  his  words. 

"e  hadn't  been  so  (  lose  since  our  court- 
ing days.  Of  course,  our  new-found 
7  f  baby-tender  didn't  actually  put  the 
children  to  bed,  but  a  simple  system  of  threats 
and  promises  about  future  programs  changed 
bedtime  from  bedlam  to  bliss  overnight.  We 
were  having  our  cake  and  eating  it,  too.  We 
had  the  peac  e  of  a  childless  home  with  the  se- 
i  ure  know  ledge  that  the  still  warm  little 
bodies  of  Tom,  Janie,  and  Stevie  could  be 
revived  at  will.  Life  was  ideal. 


w 
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Alas,  it's  all  over  now.  Our  children  no 
longer  watch  television.  They  are  bored  stiff 
by  it. 

I  should  have  recognized  the  first  sign  of 
disenchantment,  but  I  dismissed  it  as  just 
another  sign  of  our  children's  mentalities. 
They  began  to  talk  during  the  commercials 
and  predict  with  deadly  accuracy  the  second 
half  of  the  program.  I  could  hear  janie  say- 
ing, "She's  afraid  to  go  to  the  dance  because 
she's  got  braces  on  her  teeth.  But  her  boy 
friend'U  turn  up  with  braces  too.''  Of  course 
he  did. 

Or  Tommy  explaining  patiently  to  thirteen- 
month-old  Stevie,  "They're  going  way  over  to 
the  wrong  haunted  house  to  look  for  the 
jewels  because  the  fellow  with  the  big  hat 
told  them  to.  But  he's  the  guy  who  stole  the 
jewels.-'  Of  course  he  had. 

Once  talking  set  in,  there  were  other  straws 
in  the  wind.  The  children  began  to  play 
jacks,  read  the  comics,  fight,  and  Hip  baseball 
cards  while  watching.  This  still  kept  them 
roughly  on  the  site  of  the  television  set  but 
hardly  immobilized.  I  could  no  longer  be 
sure  that  all  was  serene. 

Xow  even  this  tenuous  attachment  is  gone. 

"Tommy,"  I  say  in  my  most  persuasive  way, 
"have  you  forgotten  it's  Superman  time?" 

"That  dope,"  he  replies,  knocking  over  a 
glass  of  milk  in  the  refrigerator  just  as  he 
used  to  do  m  pre-TV  days.  "What's  for 
supper?" 
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"Janie,"  1  implore,  "you're  not  going  to 
miss  ( > 1 1 1  Miss  Brooks'  again!" 

"She  ma)  be  your  Miss  Brooks,"  Janie  re 
torts  haughtily.  "I  can't  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  waiting  for  her  to  get  married." 

"There's  .i  good  new  quiz  program,"  I  say 
hopefully. 

"Yah,"  Tommy  replies.  "Who's  buried  in 
Grant's  tomb?" 

Occasionally  they  will  turn  on  the  set  for 
a  minute  just  to  catch  some  singing  commer- 
(  ial  they  happen  to  be  loud  of  but  the  minute 
the  show  is  on  they're  off. 

fiKK  an  addict  deprived  of  his  dope.  I  crave 
again  the  quiet  hours  I  briefly  knew. 
J  I  have  even  sunk  so  low  as  to  remark, 
"1  see  there's  an  original  drama  tonight  about 
a  vicious  gang  of  teen-age  counterfeiters  who 
are  trapped  by  six  FBI  men  and  a  Moroccan 
temptress."  All  I  get  is  a  withering  glance  of 
ennui.  Try  as  I  may,  I  can't  sell  them  murder, 
spies,  gang  or  other  warfare,  felony,  or  raw- 
sex.  The  children  seem  to  find  their  own  sell- 
made  brand  of  violence  so  much  more  fasci- 
nating than  the  synthetic  formulas  on  TV  that 
I  am  licked  from  the  start.  Why,  they  ask,  in 
effect,  do  we  have  to  sit  through  the  tedious 
business  of  one  or  more  gangs  of  whisky  smug- 
glers being  rounded  up  by  one  or  more  posses 
when  we  can  be  whisky  smugglers  ourselves, 
lock  Stevie  in  the  closet  today,  and  change  the 
plot  completely  tomorrow? 

The  flight  from  television  was  undoubtedly 
speeded  up  by  mechanical  developments.  The 
set  began  to  have  "ghosts."  Tommy,  who  did 
continue  to  watch  the  sports  events  for  some 
weeks  after  he  had  abandoned  drama,  comedy, 


news,  and  quizzes,  swore  eternal  abstinence 
on  the  day  that  his  favorite  basketball  team 
played  the  entire  game  with  ten  men  on  the 
squad.  It  didn't  seem  spoiling  to  him  even 
though  the  opposition  had  ten  men,  too. 

These  days  I  go  about  my  work  with  Stevie 
underfoot  onc  e  more.  I  again  struggle  to  get 
a  word  in  at  the  dinner  table  or  find  a  moment 
to  ask  my  husband  how  he  likes  his  new  job. 
Buffeted  and  battered  as  1  am  by  w  hat  is  pro- 
fessionally known  as  the  parent  c  hild  relation- 
ship, but  what  I  prefer  to  call  the  children,  I 
must  admit  to  some  bitter  thoughts  about  the 
articles,  lectures,  and  discussions  that  con- 
stantly alert  me  to  the  menac  e  of  television. 
The  only  menace  of  television,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  that  it  wears  off  too  quickly. 


Art  for  Art's  Sake,  or,  The  Clincher 

AT  ot  wholly  allayed  by  the  arts  of  movies  and  television,  the  intense 
J_\|  pressures  of  today's  living  are  replaced  by  the  increasing  satisfac- 
tion of  owning  a  fine  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculpture.  This  owning  of 
a  work  of  art  gives  an  uplift  of  the  spirit  at  the  sight  of  an  artist's  sky; 
an  escape  from  the  daily  monotony  at  the  vista  of  a  painted  forest,  a 
ripening  wheat  field,  or  the  eternal  movement  of  the  sea.  It  satisfies 
the  wanderlust  .  .  .  gives  dynamic  living  to  the  portrait  of  some  dear 
one  .  .  .  brings  inspiration.  .  .  .  And,  remember,  the  owning  ol  a  work 
of  art  gives  you  the  gentle  authority  of  a  person  of  taste  and  unques- 
tioned prestige. 

—From  the  prospectus  of  the  40th  Annual  Exhibition 
of   the   Allied   Artists  of  America,    December    I  !);>:;. 


years  niter  the  war,  Italy  still  stands  in  desperate  need  of 
many  basic  reforms.  And  the  Italian  Communist  party,  which  has 
learned  to  use  history,  is  operating  differently  from  some  of  its 
foreign  counterparts  and  edging  dangerously  close  to  victory. 


Italy's  Creeping  Communism 

Luigi  Barzini,  Jr. 


To  rm  foreigner,  one  of  the  greatest  mys- 
teries in  present-day  Italy  is  the  power 
ol  the  Communist  party.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  a  country  so  thoroughly  Cath- 
olic that  even  native  Protestants,  atheists,  and 
anticlericals  unconsciously  behave  according 
to  Catholic  mental  habits  should  show  so  little 
resistance  to  Marxist  doctrines,  and  that  a 
people  so  traditionally  shrewd  and  skeptical 
should  fall  for  the  gross  myths  and  pseudo- 
scientific  theories  of  Soviet  propaganda.  Yet 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  Italian  Com- 
munist party  is  dangerously  close  to  victory. 

In  the  national  elections  of  June  1953  it 
drew  the  support  of  about  22.6  per  cent  of  the 
elec  torate,  plus  the  faithful  following  of  the 
Left  W  ing  or  Nenni  Socialists,  who  account 
for  another  12.7  per  cent,  bringing  its  total  to 
almost  36  per  cent— a  gain  of  about  3  per  cent 
ovei  the  1048  elections.  More  recent  munici- 
pal elections  show  that  the  number  of  Com- 
munist votes  is  still  on  the  increase.  A  further 
gain  ol  I  or  4  per  cent  in  the  next  national 
eh  <  t  ions— to  be  held  in  1958  if  all  goes  well, 
sooner  il  the  parliament  has  to  be  dissolved— 
could  easily  bring  it  up  to  an  ominous  39  per 
cent,  the  approximate  percentage  the  Com- 
munists won  in  Czechoslovakia  just  before  the 
coup  d'etat  in  1948. 

The  well  dis<  iplined  and  easily  maneuvered 
Party  members  could  make  the  life  of  any 
Italian  government  almost  impossible  if  they 
were  elected  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  could 
force  the  majority  into  some  sort  of  truce— 
perhaps  at  t!i    cost  of  a  lew  minor  posts  to 


fellow-travelers,  as  happened  in  Prague.  From 
such  posts  the  Communists  could  penetrate 
key  positions  and  spread  the  feeling  that  their 
ultimate  victory  was  inevitable  and  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  be  friendly  to  them  than 
hostile.  Once  their  opponents'  morale  was 
broken  and  their  stooges  were  placed  in  stra- 
tegic jobs,  the  rest— as  Czechoslovakia  demon- 
strated—would be  easy:  first  would  come  the 
revelation  that  a  "reactionary  coup  d'etat" 
had  to  be  prevented;  then  the  springing  into 
action  of  the  underground  military  apparatus; 
then  the  paralyzing  nation-wide  strikes.  The 
government  would  rapidly  find  itself  unable 
to  take  action.  Meanwhile  invitations  would 
be  being  broadcast  to  "all  lovers  of  peace  and 
liberty"  to  collaborate  with  the  Party  in  its 
efforts  to  restore  order  against  "imperialist 
sabotage."  A  new  government  would  be 
formed,  perhaps  with  the  Communists  in  the 
background  and  a  few  weak  "democratic" 
figureheads  in  the  visible  positions.  Later  all 
dissenters  would  be  gradually  dismissed  or 
jailed,  and  the  coup  would  be  complete. 

If  this  happens  in  Italy,  the  Soviet  General 
Staff  will  gain  advantages  which  otherwise 
only  a  costly,  long,  and  victorious  war  could 
win.  For  Italy,  which  controls  the  north- 
south,  east-west  communications  of  four 
hemispheres,  is  a  key  position  in  Western  de- 
fenses. If  it  were  lost,  all  NATO  plans  would 
have  to  be  revised;  France  would  have  to  man 
the  Alps,  the  American  and  British  fleets 
would  have  to  retire  west  of  Sicily,  the  armies 
in  Germany  would  be  threatened,  and  the 
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Middle  East  would  be  cut  off  from  its  shortest 
line  of  communication  with  the  Atlantic. 
Small  wonder  then  that  the  Soviets  are  sparing 
no  efforts— short  of  provoking  an  Italian  civil 
war  which  would  rapidly  degenerate  into  a 
third  world  war— to  win  this  plum. 

And  thus  far  their  plans  seem  to  have  been 
successful.  Slowly,  by  exploiting  all,  even  con- 
tradictory forms  of  discontent,  by  speeches, 
posters,  ellicient  trade  unions,  cultural  socie- 
ties, open-air  balls,  magazines,  newspapers, 
i raining  schools  for  cadres,  and  by  a  small 
body  of  secret  terrorists  plus  a  solid  and  faith- 
ful party  machine,  the  Communists  are  edg- 
ing toward  their  goal. 

Togliatti's  Reading  of  History 

When  I  asked  Palmiro  Togliatti,  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Party,  how  he 
explained  the  Communists'  steady 
progress  in  Italy,  he  told  me:  "There  are 
three  secrets  to  our  success.  One  is  history. 
Two,  ability.  And,  three,  the  mistakes  of  our 
opponents." 

History,  in  the  Togliatti  jargon  means  two 
things:  one,  the  "correct"  interpretation  of 
the  phase  through  which  Italy  is  passing,  and. 
two,  the  development  of  a  policy  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  which,  in  the  past,  have  turned  Com- 
munist efforts  in  free  countries  into  bloody 
and  stupid  defeats. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Italy  is  passing 
through  a  deep  historical  crisis.  Most  intelli- 
gent observers  believe  that  the  country  is 
steadily  growing  and  has  already  outgrown 
her  tight  trousers.  Everything  in  Italy  is  now 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  Italian  people's  sur- 
prising energy  and  violent  will  to  live.  The 
Italian  parliamentary  process  is  too  slow  to 
grind  out  the  laws  necessary  for  a  modern 
state.  The  frightened  political  leaders,  most 
of  whom  have  led  modest  and  ineffectual  pro- 
vincial lives,  lack  the  imagination  to  meet  the 
present  crisis.  Italian  agriculture  and  industry 
are  obsolete;  the  rich  are  stupid  and  egotistic. 
There  is  an  insufficient  number  of  modern, 
well  trained  technicians  in  the  country.  The 
incredibly  old,  inefficient  bureaucratic  appa- 
ratus stifles  all  initiative.  The  banking  system 
is  a  wasteful  and  expensive  monopoly.  There 
are  not  enough  facilities  for  schools,  hospitals, 
jails.  The  crooked  old  roads  paralyze  motor 
transport;  and  so  on. 


Italian  life  is  copiously  admired  by  leisurely 
travelers  who  find  in  it  solac  e-  from  the  dreary 
existence  of  their  ind  ust  i  ia  I  ized  countries; 
they  seldom  realize  how  much  personal  sacri- 
fice is  necessary  to  maintain  this  most  expen- 
sive form  of  soc  iety— the  old  fashioned,  pre- 
capitalist world.  Hut  all  sorts  of  people  in 
Italy  discovered  for  the  first  time  alter  the 
war,  when  they  came  in  contact  with  Amer- 
ican ideas  and  propaganda,  that  they  were 
pool  ,  and  that  life  was  not  necessarily  as  clilli- 
cult  elsewhere  as  they  had  always  found  it. 
Now  they  are  restless.  They  want  work, 
houses,  food,  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  modern  organization.  They  want  to 
feel  that  they  are  personally  contributing  to  a 
better  and  more  secure  future. 

Normally,  such  problems  work  themselves 
out  within  the  span  of  a  couple  of  generations. 
Older  men  die,  industries  are  founded, 
younger  and  bolder  men  take  charge,  things 
are  gradually  done  in  a  different  way,  and  the 
country  changes  its  habits,  laws,  appearance, 
and  beliefs.  All  this  happened  once  in  Italy, 
between  1890  and  1914.  All  this  is  happen- 
ing at  this  very  moment,  but  slowly— too 
slowly  for  it  to  have  a  satisfactory  psycho- 
logical effect. 

One-half  of  Italy  is  backward  enough 
in  the  modern,  industrial  sense  for 
Communism  there  to  represent  a  hope- 
ful short  cut  to  a  mechanical  paradise.  Italian 
Communists  are  extremely  quick  to  spot  the 
many  causes  of  discontent,  to  give  them  ex- 
pression, and  to  organize  vital  movements 
around  them.  They  always  point  out,  in  their 
propaganda,  that  current  conditions  have 
come  from  the  "contradictions  of  the  system," 
and  that  "nothing  can  be  done  to  cure  Italy's 
ills  until  the  monopolists  are  deprived  of  their 
power  and  a  new,  scientific  society  organized" 
along  the  lines  set  down  by  Soviet  thinkers. 
As  a  result  more  and  more  Italians  who  want 
more  to  eat,  more  regular  work,  and  a  stand- 
ard of  living  comparable  to  that  of  the  other 
people  of  Mittel-europa,  are  resigning  them- 
selves to  the  Communists'  dogma— to  loss  of 
liberty  in  exchange  for  "progress." 

Thus  Togliatti  and  his  fellow  Communists 
have  made  good  use  of  history,  in  the  first 
sense  in  which  they  understand  the  wool. 
They  are  becoming  nearly  as  skillful  in 
manipulating  history  in  its  second  sense:  in 
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iiii.ui  ol  a  potentially  successful  Com- 
mnusi  polio  designed  lor  Italy.  And  in  this 
most  all  ol  the  credit  belongs  to  Togliatti. 
Flie  danger  of  failure  has  haunted  him  all 
Ins  life.  His  political  line  is  shrewd,  conserva- 
tive,   moderate,    and    slow:    every    step  is 
planned,  every  gain  consolidated.  A  typical 
illustration  ol  the  way  his  mind  works  was  his 
behavior  when  he  was  wounded  by  a  Sicilian 
studeni  as  he  was  walking  away  from  the 
Chamber  ol  Deputies  in  Rome  on  July  14, 
1948.  A  number  of  comrades  rushed  to  his 
aid.    "Don't  do  anything  foolhardy,"  Tog- 
liatti  called  out  to  them  from  where  he  was 
King.  "Think  of  the  party." 

Togliatti  is  a  faithful  servant  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  but  he  accommodates 
the  grossness  and  cynicism  of  Russian 
orders  to  Italian  prejudices,  habits,  hopes,  and 
fears:  and  the  Russian  Fanbassy  in  Rome  gives 
him  a  free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs, 
[gnazio  Silone,  who  knew  him  well  when  they 
both  were  heads  of  the  Italian  underground 
organization  in  the  twenties,  says  of  him:  "He 
is  no  statesman,  no  creative  politician.  His 
genius  is  that  of  the  orchestra  conductor.  He 
must  always  have  his  music  written  by  some- 
body  else,  his  Soviet  masters.  He  then  pro- 
(  eeds  to  direct  his  men  ably  and  gets  the  most 
unexpected  and  ingenious  effects." 

On  his  arrival  in  Italy  in  1944,  wearing  a 
blue  Soviet-cut  suit  over  a  prize  fighter's 
striped  sweater,  he  immediately  gave  his  men 
new  and  unexpe<  ted  orders.  All  violent  agita- 
tions, all  intolerance  were  to  be  stopped. 
Communists  suddenly  smiled  at  other  anti- 
fascist parties.  Togliatti  joined  the  king's  gov- 
ernment, against  all  previous  declarations  of 
local  Communist  leaders,  and  established 
cordial  relations  with  the  Allied  authorities. 
W  hen  Robert  Murphy,  U.  S.  State  Depart- 
ment representative  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater,  told  him  that,  if  the  Italian  voters 
gave  a  majority  to  the  Communist  party,  the 
I'nited  States  government  would  allow  Italy 
to  become  a  Soviet  Republic,  Togliatti  coldly 
corrected  him:  "The  Party  will  only  propose 
and  work  for  the  creation  of  a  parliamentary 
democratic  republic." 

He  worked  hard  teaching  party  members 
they  were  no  longer  blood-thirsty  terrorists, 
ready  to  exterminate  their  enemies,  but  a  new 
i  uling  class,  the  men  who  "lifted  from  the 


mud  the  banner  of  national  interest  and 
patriotism,"  which  had  slipped  from  the 
hands  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Theirs,  he  said,  was 
to  be  no  longer  a  "class"  party,  but  a  "na- 
tional" party,  struggling  for  the  progress  of 
all  Italians. 

Since  the  underground  organizations  which 
emerged  from  the  struggle  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  last-ditch  Fascists  were  mostly 
made  up  of  men  who  had  fought  heroically 
against  foreign  and  national  enemies  and  who 
wanted  to  20  on  fighting  their  class  enemies, 
Togliatti  had  a  hard  job  not  to  lose  their 
allegiance.  The  great  crisis  came  in  1946-47 
when,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Allied 
armies,  the  weak  government  of  the  new  re- 
public—in which  the  Communists  partici- 
pated—obviously had  no  power  and  no  will  to 
prevent  a  Communist  coup.  The  partisans 
still  had  practically  all  their  weapons,  and 
their  organizations.  The  bourgeoisie  shipped 
gold  bullion  to  Tangiers  and  prepared  to  flee. 
The  stage  was  set.  Only  Togliatti  personally 
prevented  revolution  from  breaking  out  and 
Italy  from  becoming  one  of  the  first  Popular 
Democratic  Republics  in  Europe.  Why? 

Ii  is  too  simple  to  say  merely  that  he  was 
obeying  orders.  Of  course,  no  Commu- 
nist party  is  allowed  to  stage  a  revolution 
of  its  own;  the  salvation  of  the  proletariat 
must  always  come  from  Russian  intervention. 
This  insures  that  the  new  regime  will  have 
leaders  created  by  Moscow  and  not  local 
heroes  who  are  apt  to  take  to  thinking-  inde- 
pendently and  following  national  interests 
once  they  are  in  power.  And  clearly  in  1946- 
47  Moscow  did  not  consider  an  Italian  revolu- 
tion convenient.  But  Togliatti  was  at  the  time 
the  highest  non-Russian  Communist  authority 
in  Western  Europe  (even  today  the  Kremlin 
considers  him  the  Number  Two  ranking  for- 
eign leader,  second  only  to  Mao  Tse-tung), 
and  he  could  easily  have  allowed  local  events 
to  force  his  hand. 

This  happened  in  Greece  where  the  parti- 
sans, who  refused  to  be  disarmed  by  the  Brit- 
ish, fought  the  Allied  forces  and  lost.  Later 
the  Greek  Communist  party  started  a  civil  war 
and  was  defeated.  As  a  result  it  has  dwindled 
into  a  secret,  powerless  sect,  of  no  use  what- 
ever to  the  Soviet  policy-makers.  It  did  not 
happen  in  Italy  because  Togliatti,  as  he  ex- 
plained to  his  intimates,  realized  that  a  similar 
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move  would  lead  the  Anglo-American  forces 
to  reduce  Italy  to  "colonial  stains"  and  to  out- 
law i  lie  ( onununisi  party. 

The  Cautious  Communist 

Both  Togliatti's  past  life  and  character 
have  conditioned  him  to  caution.  lit 
was  horn  sixty-one  years  ago  in  Turin, 
the  son  of  a  poor  bureaucrat  of  peasant  stock, 
the  administrator  of  the  State-owned  orphan 
asylums.  No  more  squalid  life  could  be  ima- 
gined. Later  he  studied  law  and  philology 
at  Turin  University.  And  he  is  today  funda- 
mentally a  bureaucrat  and  a  scholar,  inter- 
ested in  history  and  fine  legal  points.  His 
political  masterpiece  is  perhaps  the  fact  that, 
alter  being  a  member  of  the  Komintern  for 
almost  twenty  years,  he  is  still  alive.  All  the 
nun  he  worked  with  and  knew  intimately 
have  disappeared.  A  lew,  like  Silone,  have  left 
the  party.  Some,  like  Stalin,  have  died  in  their 
beds.  Most  of  the  others,  like  Trotsky,  Bucha- 
rin,  Kamenev,  were  identified  at  one  time  or 
another  with  a  minority  faction  and  arrested, 
deported,  or  killed. 

But  Togliatti  has  not  survived  by  mere  in- 
action. He  has  always  worked  in  his  subtle, 
frightened-bureaucrat  way  to  steer  the  Komin- 
tern to  his  own  views  and  to  change  the  face, 
if  not  the  contents,  of  contemporary  Com- 
munism. His  great  day  came  in  1935,  when 
the  Komintern  changed  its  political  line  from 
sectarian  extremism"  to  a  broad  alliance  with 
Left  Wing  democratic  forces  and  set  up  the 
popular  front."  This  was  the  creation  of 
Togliatti  and  Dimitrov,  who  launched  it  with 
speeches  in  front  of  Stalin  himself. 

However,  Togliatti  did  not  get  complete 
control  of  the  Italian  Communist  party  until 
1951.  The  Communist  defeat  in  the  1948  elec- 
tions—brought about  largely  by  the  fanatical 
behavior  of  the  provincial  Communists— first 
weakened  the  extremists'  position  in  the  Party. 
Then  came  the  attempt  on  Togliatti's  life 
which  produced  a  series  of  abortive  and  un- 
authorized revolutions  in  various  cities.  These 
alerted  the  government  to  the  existence  of  an 
armed  and  dangerous  underground  against 
which  it  immediately  took  action.  Its  police 
measures,  although  feeble  and  inadequate, 
embarrassed  the  underground  organizations. 

As  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the  hospital, 
Togliatti  began  substituting  new  men  in  the 


I'. uty's  leading  positions,  promoting  the 
younger,  scholarly  bureaucrats  who  resembled 
him  in  place  ol  the  blood  and  thunder  revolu- 
tionaries who  had  caused  the  disturbances. 
And,  in  typical  Communist  fashion,  most  of 
the  latter  retreated  mumbling  humble  "auto- 
criticisms." 

In  these  moves,  Togliatti  was  perfectly  serv- 
ing the  aims  of  the  Soviet  masters.  Alter  all, 
his  duty  was  not  to  start  a  local  revolution 
but  to  maintain  a  legal,  visible,  elec  toral  party 
under  cover  of  which  a  secret  organization, 
able  to  spring  into  action  the  clay  the  Soviet 
armies  crossed  the  Italian  border,  could  be 
kept  ready.  And  to  do  this  it  was  necessary 
not  to  provoke  fears,  police  action,  and  hos- 
tility while  the  invisible  structures  were  being 
silently  reinforced.  It  was  also  important  not 
to  preach  orthodox  Communism,  but  rather 
the  kind  ol  liberal,  progressive,  moderate 
ideas  that  the  people  wanted  to  hear. 

The  New  Line 

Togliatti's  personal  appearance  today 
perfectly  demonstrates  the  Italian  Com- 
munist party's  new  line.  He  wears  light 
pin-striped  suits  instead  of  the  funereal  blac  k 
of  the  Soviet  statesmen;  his  shirts  are  well  cut, 
his  ties  conservative  and  well  knotted.  He 
looks  like  a  successful  lawyer,  a  small  banker, 
a  noted  surgeon.  His  manner  could  alarm 
nobody:  he  is  reasonable,  smiling,  broad- 
minded.  When  people  mention  that,  once 
in  power,  he  will  have  to  shut  half  of  Italy 
behind  barbed  wire  and  shoot  several  thou- 
sand opponents,  he  looks  amused  and  pooh- 
poohs  the  idea. 

Thanks,  therefore,  to  "history"  and  Tog- 
liatti's "ability,"  the  Party  today  is  a  great 
success.  It  controls  the  most  powerful  trade 
unions  by  the  simple  expedient  of  running 
them  efficiently  on  legitimate  trade-union 
lines  85  per  cent  of  the  time  and  for  strict 
Communist  purposes  15  per  cent.  (Political 
agitations,  for  instance,  are  always  coupled 
with  genuine  economic  grievances,  popular 
with  the  majority  of  the  workers  irrespective 
of  party  affiliation.)  It  promotes  cultural  ac- 
tivities and  demands  the  things  which  all  men 
desire— peace,  prosperity,  more  jobs  lor  the 
unemployed,  more  schools,  hospitals,  and 
public  housing,  honesty  in  government. 
It  has  its  own  "non-political"  organization 
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c.w  h  group  in  the  population— women,  old 
artists,  veterans,  children,  scholars, 
peasants,  and  even  small  landowners,  small 
industrialists,  and  moderate  capitalists.  It 
publishes  a  river  of  printed  matter,  ol  all 
kinds  and  appealing  to  all  lends  ol  culture.  It 
spends  between  30  and  -40  billion  lire  a  year, 
most  ol  which  it  exacts  from  the  membership 
and  the  vest  ol  which  is  contributed  by  Iron 
Curtain  countries  in  various  ways.  (One 
source  of  income  is  the  percentage  the  Party 
^cts  from  commercial  exchanges  with  the 
Communist  world.)  It  is  so  prosperous  that, 
sometimes,  it  has  to  help  out  the  French  party. 

It  keeps  all  its  comrades  in  frenzied  ac- 
tivity: each  with  a  specific  job  to  do  and 
specific  responsibilities.  Its  organizations 
leach  the  smallest  villages,  the  barracks,  the 
penitentiaries,  the  schools,  the  universities, 
the-  hospitals.  Members  are  advised  on  the 
tiniest  details  of  behavior.  On  family  feasts, 
lor  instanc  e,  a  recent  ordinance  requested  that 
the  Party  members  present  lift  a  glass  of  wine 
and  simply  say:  "To  peace."  Nobody  in 
Italy  tan  live  far  from  an  active  Communist. 
Nobody  can  get  away  from  the  Party. 

Communists  are  also  placed  in  strategic 
positions  so  that  telephones  can  be  tapped  and 
typographical  proofs  of  anti-Communist  pub- 
lications smuggled  to  the  nearest  Federation 
ahead  ol  publication  date.  Soldiers  in  the  sig- 
nal corps  and  transportation  services  are  often 
Party  members,  who  have  orders  to  "make 
h  iends  w  ith  the  Chaplain  and  show  them- 
selves devout  Catholics  and  disciplined 
soldiers."  Men  in  factories  who  can  stop 
everybody's  work  by  merely  walking  out  (elec- 
tricians in  chemical  plants,  for  instance)  arc 
always  Communists.  Communists  are  engine 
drivers  and  the  men  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
changes. A  silent,  inconspicuous  network  of 
Party  members  which  could  immobilize  the 
country  in  a  matter  of  hours  envelops  Italian 
life  everywhere. 

Advantages  of  Being  a  Party  Member 

How  could   this  have   happened   in  a 
Catholic   country?   The  answers  are 
many.    First  of  all,  the  Church,  in 
Kurope,  is  not  fanatically  anti-Communist. 
I  he  Chinch  always  takes  a  long-range  view, 
and  w  hile  it  fights  the  Party  it  is  mainly  inter- 
<  ted  in  its  own  survival  through  changing 


historical  periods.  It  is  not  interested  in  either 
liberal  evolution  or  conservation  per  se.  Sec- 
ondly, conditions  are  obviously  very  bad  in 
some  parts  of  Italy  and  the  Party  is  the  only 
source  ol  hope  for  many  men.  "I  don't  care 
for  liberty."  a  poor  Communist  from  Bologna 
said  to  me.  "That's  something  for  people  who 
have  education  to  worry  about.  All  I  want 
is  steady  work  and  a  house  as  long  as  I  live." 
Thirdly,  twenty  years  of  Fascism  and  twenty 
centuries  of  paternalistic,  feudal  rule  have 
conditioned  the  Italians  to  expect  everything 
to  come  from  some  benevolent  power  placed 
above  them.  Catholic  education  has  persuaded 
many  of  them  to  accept  dogmas  and  authority 
as  the  most  comforting  way  to  face  life's  con- 
fusing riddles. 

T tali  an  landowners  and  industrialists, 
what  is  more,  all  too  often  behave  like 
their  caricatures  in  the  Communist  press: 
they  pay  labor  Aery  poorly,  try  to  make  as 
much  profit  out  of  as  little  production  as  pos- 
sible, happily  join  tight  cartels  to  avoid  the 
anguish  of  competitive  life,  pay  few  taxes,  and 
live  ostentatiously  luxurious  lives.  The 
Italian  Communist  party  as  it  stands  today— 
a  minority  party  in  a  free  country— is  useful 
to  many  people  who  woidd  detest  to  see  it  tri- 
umph. It  is  a  handy  pressure  organization  to 
scare  landowners,  industrialists,  and  the  gov- 
ernment. For  example,  a  Tuscan  proprietor 
of  several  prosperous  farms  asked  one  of  his 
tenants  recently:  "Why  are  you  a  Communist, 
Giuseppe?  Don't  you  know  that,  if  the  Party 
should  win  in  Italy,  I  would  be  shot  first  but 
you.  a  kulak,  a  few  minutes  after  me?" 
Giuseppe  replied  promptly.  "I  know  that.  But 
I  trust,  sir.  that  gentlemen  like  you  will  pre- 
vent Communism  from  conquering  Italy." 

The  difference  between  being  a  Communist 
in  a  free  country  and  in  a  totalitarian  Marxist 
regime  is  clearly  understood  by  Italian  mem- 
bers. When  machine  tools  or  trucks  sold  to 
an  Iron  Curtain  country  have  to  be  accom- 
panied by  Italian  workers  to  teach  the  Poles, 
Czechs,  or  Bulgarians  how  to  use  them,  the 
Communists  always  refuse  to  go.  They  do  not 
like  to  come  back  and  relate  what  they  have 
seen.  They  do  not  want  to  have  to  change 
their  current  views,  which  bring  them  im- 
mediate advantages,  because  they  are  forced 
to  recognize  that  the  ultimate  result  is  slavery 
and  misery.  It  is  not  dangerous  or  damaging 
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to  be  .1  Communisl  in  Italy  today,  and  it  is 
the  besi  insurance  For  the  Future.  Should  the 
.inn  Communists  win,  nothing  will  happen  to 
a  Communist.  Should  the  Communists  win, 
the  .mil  Communists  will  pay  dearl)  Foi  their 
obstrucl  ion. 

What  Can  He  Done 

Tin  situation  is  not  vet  desperate.  The 
government,  it  is  true,  has  done  almost 
nothing  to  fight  Communism  in  ten 
years.  For  one  thing,  the  men  who  emerged 
From  ami  Fascist  exile  <n  obscurity  were  the 
beaten  nu  n  ol  1922,  who  love  ideas,  and  hope 
that  truth  will  win  out  in  the  end  without 
anybody's  energetic  help.  The  Catholics  had 
been  absent  From  national  life  and  history  For 
more  than  a  century,  living  on  the  sidelines, 
smiling  at  the  "patriots"  who  Fought  wars  and 
conquered  colonies,  and  seeing  only  ruin  for 
the  country  that  defied  the  Papal  Temporal 
Power.  Now  that  they  are  in  c  harge  of  things, 
they  lack  the  knowledge  of  what  a  modern 
state  is:  they  do  not  know  the  tools  thev  have 
in  their  hands  to  control  history.  Most  of  the 
men  in  the  Cabinet  are  timid,  overworked, 
uncertain.  Yet  thev  must  be  kept  there,  for 
the  Christian  Democratic  party  is  the  only 
mass  party  with  a  mystique  of  its  own  that  can 
counterbalance  the  Communist  appeal. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  weeks  of  energetic 
and  apt  measures  coidd  still  clear  the  air. 
The  non-Communists  and  anti-Communists 
still  represent  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  who  would  welcome  am  vigorous 
and  legal  offensive  against  the  common  threat 
and  would  support  any  man  or  group  of  men 
who  gave  them  leadership.  The  small  middle 
class  is  waging  its  own  solitary,  secret,  and 
often  successful  struggle  everywhere.  Resist- 
ance is  strong  in  the  most  unexpected  places, 
even  in  the  factories,  among  workers  and  poor 
people  who  are  considered  the  natural  fodder 
for  Communist  organizations.  Communists 
themselves  continually  complain  of  not  being 
sufficiently  understood  in  the  North  Italian 
industrial  plants.  And  the  Church  as  a  whole 
is  doing  its  utmost,  not  against  social  change, 
but  against  "atheism  and  materialism." 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that,  for- 
tunately, Communism  often  defeats  itself, 
sometimes  by  provoking  defensive  coali- 
tions, sometimes  by  acting  in  a  world  which 


exists  only  in  theory  and  not  in  reality,  thus 
making  entirely  unforeseen  mistakes,  for  in- 
stance, the  Togliatti  policy  has  created  a 
non-revolutionary,  watered-down,  moderate, 
peace-loving,  electoral  machine.  The  majority 
of  card-holders  are  not  eager  to  die  lor  the 
cause.  At  heart  they  are  mild  progressives, 
lovers  of  anarchy— if  not  of  liberty— like  most 
Italians,  who  merely  joined  the  Party  for  any 
one  ol  a  hundred  irrelevant  reasons.  Should 
the  Soviet  Union  within  the  near  future  order 
the  Italian  leaders  to  stage  disorders  and 
strikes,  and  to  c  reate  a  pre-revolutionary  situa- 
tion in  Italy,  lor  reasons  solely  connec  ted  with 
Soviet  rather  than  Italian  national  interests, 
the  Party  would  be  fatally  weakened.  With 
the  c  hips  down,  in  a  tough  fight,  onl)  the  hard 
core  of  trained  Stalinist  robots  would  remain 
at  their  places. 

A CRISIS  like  this  might  present  itself,  or 
might  be  provoked  by  the  government 
on  some  carefully  chosen  issue  suc  h  as 
Western  solidarity.  European  Union,  or  na- 
tional defense.  In  the  past,  before  Stalin  died, 
one  could  always  trust  the  Russians  to  make 
the  fatal  mistake  at  the  appropriate  time.  Now 
the  probabilities  are  less,  but  they  should  not 
be  entirely  written  off.  New  men  might  also 
emerge  in  the  Christian  Democratic  party- 
younger  men  more  attuned  to  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  brave  men  who  like  a  good  fight,  men 
selected  not  because  they  kept  alive  the  ideals 
of  freedom  during  the  Fascist  era  by  sitting 
quietly  in  the  Vatican  library,  but  for  their 
activity  and  capacity.  History  has  a  surprising 
way  of  selecting  dark  horses  for  the  job  at 
hand,  and  the  signs  are  already  there. 

A  leading  Christian  Democratic  politician 
who  does  not  yet  belong  to  the  government 
said  to  me  recently,  "We  must  distinguish  be- 
tween two  problems.  One:  the  patient  must 
not  die.  There  must  not  be  a  Communist 
victory  in  Italy.  Two:  the  patient  must  be 
cured."  Emergency  measures  will  have  to  be 
used  for  Point  One,  and  these  circumstances 
will  dictate.  Then,  once  the  danger  is  past,  the 
government  will  have  to  get  to  work  on  Point 
Two.  It  will  take  two  generations,  billions 
of  dollars,  the  technical  experience  of  the 
West,  and  the  complete  renovation  ol  some 
predominating  ideas  and  of  industrial  and 
agric  ultural  organizations.  But  that,  of  course, 
is  another  story. 
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Pegasus  Unbound 

Upstairs  over  a  laundry  and  a  super- 
market, at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Central  Park  and  the  edge  of  Harlem, 
is  one  ol  New  York's  least  known  institutions 
ol  international  learning.  (Presently  it  will 
move  to  permanent  quarters  in  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  but  for  the  moment  its  entire 
installation  is  here.)  The  main  entrance  is  an 
inconspicuous  door,  opening  off  the  concrete 
plaza  ol  the  corner  filling  station,  hard  by  an 
exit  from  the  8th  Avenue  Subway.  On  the 
door  is  a  brass  plaque  bearing  the  mysterious 
device:  "Socony- Vacuum  Retail  Sales  Devel- 
opment Laboratory,"  but  the  staff  and  stu- 
dents find  this  title  unmanageable.  They  call 
it  "Pegasus  University." 

The  second  floor  of  the  building,  which 
used  to  be  a  warehouse,  contains  classrooms, 
a  workshop,  and  a  lew  offices;  but  most  of  it 
is  given  over  to  the  single  large  room  in 
which  the  visitor  finds,  not  without  surprise, 
a  full-scale  mock-up  of  a  Socony  service  sta- 
tion—complete with  gas  pumps  and  Lubri- 
tory.  For  this  is  what  Pegasus  U.  teaches;  it 
tea<  Ik  -  people  how  to  teach  other  people  how 
to  run  a  service  station,  and  run  it  the  way 
Socony  thinks  it  ought  to  be  run.  This  is  the 
head  school  ol  forty  others  like  it  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  the  main  one  which 
handles  students  from  abi  i  »ad  (half  its  seven  or 


eight  hundred  graduates  have  been  foreign). 

Pegasus  LIniversity  does  not  try  to  train  the 
operators  who  will  ultimately  use  its  tech- 
niques, but  to  train  executives  and  instruc- 
tors to  pass  on  sound  doctrine  to  their  sub- 
ordinates. Socony  selects  students  from  among 
its  employees  all  over  the  world,  and  brings 
them  here  (all  expenses  paid)  for  a  period  of 
three  to  six  months,  most  of  them  for  the 
first  time.  Then  they  return  to  their  home 
countries,  carriers  of  the  American  virus. 
Around  the  walls  of  the  big  room  are  photo- 
graphs of  proud  pupils  posing  before  their 
handiwork  in  Cairo,  Manila,  Capetown; 
Paris,  London,  Rome;  New  Zealand,  Ceylon, 
Australia,  or  Japan. 

"Sometimes  people  are  surprised."  says 
Mr.  C.  C.  Garofalo,  director  of  the  school, 
"that  service  stations  everywhere  should  look 
so  much  alike,  but  they  miss  the  point.  It 
isn't  the  countries  that  are  alike,  it's  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  people." 

Though  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  mission, 
Mr.  Garofalo  makes  no  presumptions 
of  innate  American  superiority.  "It's 
just  that  Ave've  had  a  chance  to  make  more 
mistakes.  Most  other  countries  are  about  at 
the  stage  Ave  were  in  during  the  tAventies;  you 
had  filling  stations  or  garages,  but  the  service 
station  as  Ave  know  it  now  just  didn't  exist. 
Even  today,  in  some  of  these  places,  you  have 
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id  make  an  appointment  to  gel  ;i  lubrication 
job  done;  and  in  Australia— until  a  year  or 
so  ago  .ill  the  stations  closed  at  six  o'clock, 
.11  noon  on  Saturday,  and  all  day  Sunday.  II 
someone  wanted  to  work  just  a  little  harde  r 
than  the  others,  they  wouldn't  let  him  do  it. 
rhat's  the  kind  ol  thing  we  try  to  change." 

Most  ol  Pegasus  U's  curriculum,  of  course, 
is  mechanical  and  utilitarian  (over  half  has 
to  do  directl)  with  the  care  and  feeding  ol 
the  cars),  but  the  less  obvious  issues  are  not 
avoided.  "In  most  countries,"  said  Mr.  Garo- 
falo,  "we  have  one  big  difficulty,  except  in 
Australia— that's  with  employment.  So  many 
people  are  begging  lor  work,  and  so  much 
sense  of  economic  contrast  is  reflected  by 
just  being  in  a  service  station,  that  they'd 
practically  work  lor  nothing.  The  U.  S.  had 
that,  too:  people  thought  whe  n  there  was  a  lot 
of  unemployed  that  you'd  just  take  anybody 
and  pay  him  as  little  as  yon  could.  Now  we 
try  to  show  them  that  yon  can  select  good 
men.  and  pay  them  well,  and  have  a  more 
profitable  business.  We  try  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  need  lor  developing  people." 

Nor  js  Soconv  indifferent  to  the  social 
context  in  which  it  operates.  "We 
prefer,"  says  Mr.  Garofalo,  "the  guy 
to  whom  the  station  will  he  his  major  source 
of  income— not  the  local  financ  ier.  or  the  fam- 
ily that's  got  its  finger  in  everything,  where 
the  owner  will  only  c  heck  by  every  month  or 
so  to  see  if  the  station's  still  there.  If  you're 
setting  a  man  up  in  business,  you  want  one 
who  really  cares.  You'd  be  surprised  how 
little  it  costs  to  finance  a  station,  and  if  it's 
somebody  we  know  and  trust  maybe  Ave  can 
give  him  a  little  help.  That's  the  most  excit- 
ing part  of  it  to  me,  these  thousands  and 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  who  wouldn't 
be  there  except  for  the  big  company." 

The  job  Mr.  Garofalo  has  gives  him  a  great 
many  satisfactions,  not  least  of  them  the 
contact  will  his  students.  Sometimes  a  class 
will  represent  as  many  as  fourteen  differ- 
ent nationalities.  "It's  been  an  education  for 
us.  Often  we  get  men  from  the  foreign  coun- 
tries who  can  do  as  well  as  the  ones  here: 
they're  more  eager  to  learn,  and  some  things 
they  catch  onto  faster  than  we  do,  like 
friendliness.  When  we  put  them  out  in  sta- 
tions around  the  country,  after  they've  fin- 
ished the  course,  they  sometimes  do  better 
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Hi. iii  the  local  boys-  I  guess  because  of  their 
enthusiasm  and  the  element  ol  sin  prise, 
when  the  customer  gets  the  works  from  what 
looks  to  him  like  a  colored  lellow  speaking 
Oxford  English." 

The  first  class  was  largely  from  India,  and 
Mr.  Garofalo  was  worried  at  first  about  train- 
ing them  lor  jobs  in  which  they  would  have 
to  use  their  hands.  "Some  of  them  had  never 
even  picked  up  a  screwdriver  before."  But 
his  fears  were  unfounded.  "At  the  end,  when 
they  were  going  to  have  their  picture  taken, 
they  asked  us  il  we  could  do  it  clown  in  the 
station,  and  let  them  wear  their  uniforms, 
holding  wrenches  and  grease-guns." 

Mr.  Garofalo  feels  he  is  the  advance  agent 
of  a  revolution  as  yet  unaccomplished— world 
conversion  to  the  automobile.  "I  don't  think 
Detroit  itself  appreciates  what  could  happen. 
Automobiles  in  all  these  countries  still  cost 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  they  do  here. 
There  are  high  gasoline  taxes,  it's  more  ex- 
pensive to  run  a  car,  and  they're  only  begin- 
ning with  highways.  Their  incomes  are  so 
low.  That's  where  yon  get  into  this  trade 
business;  they'd  like  to  have  more  of  our  cars, 
but  their  governments  can't  allow  them  to. 
We  ought  to  let  these  people  sell  more  to 
us.    Jeepers.  there  are  so  many  of  them." 

Once,  when  he  was  in  Yokohama,  Mr. 
Garofalo  was  taken  to  a  two-floor  bamboo 
shack  where  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  Japan- 
ese students— "very  attentive"— and  an  in- 
structor he  had  never  seen  before,  lecturing 
in  Japanese.  "I  knew  right  away  what  was 
being  taught,  and  what  he  was  going  to  chaw 
next  on  the  blackboard,  and  when  he  was 
going  to  ask  for  questions.  He'd  been  taught 
by  somebody  who'd  been  taught  by  somebody 
who'd  been  taught  by  us." 

"I  guess,"  Mr.  Garofalo  adds,  "you  might 
call  what  we've  got  here  a  kind  of  private 
Point  IV  program.  It's  like  watching  history." 

Putter  Fa  mi  lias 

In  summer  I  am  sometimes  left  to  my  own 
devices  while  the  other  members  of  my 
family  disport  themselves  in  the  country. 
This  is  always  a  moment  of  good  resolutions. 
Now,  I  say  to  myself,  I  will  file.  I  will  throw- 
away.  I  will  clean  out  my  desk.  I  will  he 
ruthless  and  strong-minded.  I  will  he  swayed 
by  neither  sentiment  nor  indecision.   I  will 
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done  with  c  lutter.  1  will  buy  a  gross  of 
■  folders  and  type  labels  to  go  on  them. 
!  will,  so  help  me,  even  go  to  the  sate  deposit 
box  .i!  the  bank  and  throw  away  all  expired 
insurance  policies.  For  a  lew  anticipatory  days 
1  .mi  a  man  filled  with  the  sense  of  noble  pur- 
pose and  the  high  promise  of  accomplishment. 

1  will  start.  I  decide,  with  the  closet  where 
I  have  been  stowing  magazines  that,  when  I 
put  them  away,  I'm  sure  I  will  need  again.  I 
will  bundle  them  up  and  somehow  get  them 
to  a  hospital  that  wants  old  magazines.  I  look 
for  a  ball  ol  twine,  which  takes  me  into  the 


fastnesses  ol  another  c  upboard,  and  I  make  a 
mental  note  that  once  the  magazines  have 
been  coped  with  I  will  find  a  series  of  boxes 
which  I  will  label  with  such  specific  legends  as 
"Twine-Heavy"  and  "Twine-Light"  and  I  am 
reminded  that  I  once  saw  in  a  friend's  cup- 
board a  little  box  marked  "Dark  Glasses  for 
Eclipses." 

But  w  he  n  I  ac  tually  tackled  the  closet  where 
the  magazines  were,  my  eye  fell  on  a  tiny 
basket.  It  was  the  size  and  roughly  the  shape 


of  a  small  saucer  and  it  had  a  handle  .  .  .  the 
kind  of  basket,  I  was  reminded,  that  we  used 
to  put  arbutus  in  at  Easter  when  I  was  a  small 
child.  In  the  arbutus  basket  wrere  a  number 
of  treasurers,  all  of  them  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. 

There  was.  for  example,  one  cuff  link, 
gold,  with  my  wife's  maiden  initials  on  it. 
There  were  three  excellent  paper  clips  and 
an  imitation  tortoise-shell  hairpin.  There 
was  a  mothball  that  had  dwindled  to  the  size 
of  a  pea  and  a  Band-Aid  with  tobacco  stuck 
to  its  paper  casing,  and  a  cat's-eye  marble,  a 
black  nem-copper  wartime  penny,  and  a 
hinged  collar  button.  There  was  a  key  to  a 
Yale  lock  and  a  little  automobile  license  plate 
encased  in  plastic.  There  were  two  small  but- 
tonhole badges— one  from  the  Bundles  for 
Britain  campaign  and  one,  a  diagonally 
striped  red  and  white  triangle  on  a  blue  back- 
ground, the  emblem  of  Civil  Defense.  There 
was  a  corsage  pin.  black  with  a  chartreuse 
pearl  on  one  end,  and  a  button  off  a  Cub 
S<  out  shirt. 

How  many  individual  decisions  were 
there  in  the  arbutus  basket?  How 
many  of  these  objects  had  been  put 
there  because  they  were  too  good  to  throw 
away?  I  spread  them  out  on  the  bed.  I  could 
take  the  paper  clips  downstairs  to  the  elesk, 
the  marble  and  the  Cub  Scout  button  to  my 
son's  room.  I  could  mail  the  tortoise-shell 
hairpin  to  my  mother,  find  the  Band-Aid  box 
in  the  bathroom  and  add  one  to  it,  try  all  of 
the  doors  in  the  house  to  see  where  the  key 
fit.  if  anywhere,  look  for  the  other  cuff  link 
with  my  wife's  initial  on  it.  That  only  dis- 
posed of  about  half  of  the  contents  of  the 
arbutus  basket  and  would  take,  I  figured,  the 
better  part  of  an  evening.  I  still  would  have 
some  nostalgic  decisions  to  make— about 
Bundles  for  Britain  and  Civil  Defense,  for  in- 
stance. 

Actually  I  found  a  very  simple  solution. 
First  I  made  a  list  of  everything  in  the  basket. 
Then  I  put  the  penny  in  my  pocket,  the  pea- 
like mothball  in  the  scrapbasket.  and  every- 
thing else  back  in  the  arbutus  basket  which  I 
then  replaced  on  the  shelf  just  where  I 
found  it. 

Next  summer  maybe  I'll  know  better  than 
to  meddle  in  things  that  are  none  of  my  affair. 

— Mr.  Harper 
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At  fifty  James  Thomas  Farrell  begins  to 
show  some  of  the  burnish  of  an  "old 
.  master"  and  if  he  is  still  a  bit  hagridden 
by  the  identification,  "author  of  Studs  Loni- 
gan," it  is  becoming  commoner  to  recognize 
that  he  has  written  other  fine  novels,  and  his 
latest—  The  Face  of  Time— rings  as  true  as  a  well- 
cast  bell.  Yet  there  is  an  element  of  ambiguity 
in  the  recognition  now  being  accorded  him 
which  Horace  Gregory  has  lately  tried  to  resolve 
in  his  favor  by  assigning  him  and  his  work  to  a 
vague  place  "beyond  the  provinces  of  art"  where, 
it  seems,  Tolstoy,  Balzac,  and  Dickens  also 
reside.  The  ambiguity  of  the  judgment  of  him 
derives  not  so  much  from  the  common  opinion 
that  while  he  "can't  write"  he  has  nevertheless 
somehow  managed  to  write  some  memorable 
stories,  as  from  two  other  more  pertinent  facts 
about  him:  ^trTat  his  work  in  fiction  is  a  kind  of 
creative  sociology  not  generally  recognized  as 
"art"  at  a  moment  that  naturalism  is  being  sys- 
tematically cried  down,  and  that  while  he  is  pri- 
marily a  fiction  writer,  he  is  also  in  his  fashion 
an  explicit  critic  of  life,  literature,  and  society 
in  terms  "artists"  customarily  do  not  employ. 
Farrell  is  a  man  of  letters  in  a  way  hardly  fashion- 
able at  this  moment,  and  never  officially  fashion- 
able in  this  country.  Above  all  he  is  a  moralist, 
at  times  a  fierce  one,  quite  capable  of  denounc- 
ing as  immoral  what  others  tout  as  moral. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  Farrell  has  been 
expelled  from  the  province  of  art,  if  we  realize 
that  the  laws  of  that  province  have  been  laid 
down  by  critics  who  derive  their  principles  and 
standards  from  such  great  creators  as  Gustave 
Flaubert  and  Henry  James.  Nevertheless  his 
expulsion  is  highly  arbitrary,  in  that  James 
admired  Farrell's  fellow-expellee  Honore  de 
Balzac  to  the  point  of  calling  him  "the  master 
of  us  all,"  and  Farrell  himself  is  far  from  being 
artless,  as  The  Face  of  Time  beautifully  illus- 
trates. It  takes  art  to  write  a  novel  consisting 
so  largely  of  dialogue  without  lessening  the 
depth  and  penetration  of  the  portraiture,  espe- 
cially when  the  dialogue  is  mostly  an  exchange 
of  the  shabbiest  banalities.  But  the  point  is 
hardly    worth    laboring.     Farrell    himself,  I 


imagine,  is  quite  well  satisfied  with  the  company 
Gregory  has  decided  he  properly  keeps.  Espe- 
cially will  he  be  satisfied  with  the  company  of 
Leo  Tolstoy  to  whose  work,  especially  War  and 
Peace  and  Anna  Karenina,  he  has  devoted  some 
penetrating  essays.  Tolstoy  was  a  moralist  too. 

Farrell  the  moralist  is  all-of-a-piece  with 
Farrell  the  fiction  writer.  The  one  reflects 
upon  the  experience  the  other  records. 
The  fiction  writer  composes  canvases  depicting 
frustrated  petty  hopes  and  mean  defeats,  prolix 
obituaries  of  the  spiritually  impoverished,  of 
greenhorns  and  other  outsiders,  the  anonymous 
integers  that  go  to  swell  only  the  population 
figures,  the  devalued  people  of  his  time  whose 
fruitless  dignity  and  courage  (when  these  they 
have)  are  eternally  betrayed  by  what  Thomas 
Hardy  called  "circumstances."  His  most  famous 
portrait  is  of  a  slob  destroyed,  in  Farrell's  own 
evaluation,  by  tawdry  pleasures  "compressed 
within  a  hexagonal  of  whores,  movies,  pool,  alky, 
poker,  and  craps."  These  people,  the  scurf  of  the 
American  road,  are  presented  in  the  spirit  of  a 
remark  Farrell  delighted  to  quote  from  Chekhov, 
"You  live  badly,  my  friends.  It  is  shameful  to 
live  like  that."  From  this  remark,  Farrell  the 
moralist  takes  off. 

The  writer  of  fiction  may  leave  us  with  the 
impression  that  his  vision  is  of  the  drabness  and 
tawdriness  of  life;  and  Farrell  has  indeed  been 
beaten  over  the  head  innumerable  times  for 
precisely  that  crime,  but  the  moralist  takes  a 
different  tack  and  from  the  same  data  draws  the 
conclusion  that  these  things  need  not  be.  Yet 
this  contradictory  deduction  is  not  really  as 
startling  as  at  first  glance  it  seems.  There  is  only 
one  Farrell:  the  fiction  writer  sticks  to  his 
naturalistic  last,  while  the  moralist  recognizes  no 
parallel  restraint.  The  naturalistic  fictionist  seeks 
simply  truthfully  to  understand,  the  moralist 
tries  both  to  understand  and  to  plot  a  scheme 
for  changing  what  the  fictionist  records. 

As  Farrell  has  put  it,  "Literature  is  not,  in 
itself,  a  means  of  solving  problems:  these  can  be 
solved  only  by  action,  by  social  and  political 
action."    Farrell   the   moralist   is  largely  con- 
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cerned  with  social  and  political 
action.  This  scrupulous  separation 
of  I  n  net  ions  is  uncommon  among 
men  of  FarreH's  disposition.  It 
delivers  him  from  the  snares  of 
moralizing  and  propagandizing  in 
fiction  which  have  tangled  many 
writers  and  lets  him  seek  a  place 
among  "pure"  writers  of  fiction. 
Nevertheless  the  fictionist  of  Farrell's 
kind  is  but  incompletely  understood 
without  an  understanding  of  the 
moralist,  as  Farrell  has  himself 
demonstrated  by  analogy  in  his  in- 
tensive analyses  of  Tolstoy. 

The  morality  of  James  T.  Farrell 
—most  clearly  expressed  in  his 
books  of  essays  like  the  current  Re- 
flections at  Fifty*  and  in  his  journal- 
ism—is strangely  compounded  of  the 
ideology  of  the  French  Revolution 
up  to  the  guillotining  of  Robespierre, 
pre-Leninist  Marxism,  and  Amer- 
ican pragmatism  (particularly  the 
pragmatism  of  G.  H.  Meade  and 
John  Dewey).  Farrell  is  a  partisan 
of  the  cult  of  the  fully  free  man,  an 
exemplary  character  never  yet  seen 
on  land  or  sea.  He  believes  that 
man  is  the  victim  of  the  institu- 
tional arrangements  of  society  be- 
cause "the  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual will  are  weaker  than  the 
forces  of  social  circumstance,"  a  view 
which  follows  naturally  enough 
from  the  world  from  which  he  came 
and  which  he  regularly  depicts  in 
his  stories.  It  is  a  line  which  ex- 
plains everything,  except  how  he, 
James  T.  Farrell,  emerged  from  that 
world.  If  man  can  change  the  insti- 
tutional complex  in  which  he  is  en- 
tangled, then  he  will  achieve  free- 
dom, emerge  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Necessity  into  the  Kingdom  of  Free- 
dom. 

His  fictional  characters  are  mostly 
firmly  caught  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Necessity;  the  moralist  seeks  ways 
and  means  of  getting  them  out  of 
there.  That  man  can  accomplish  his 
own  rescue  is  axiomatic  in  Farrell's 
thinking,  the  sine  qua  non  of  his 
philosophy.  This  means  he  enter- 
tains an  optimistic  view  of  man,  no 
matter  how  much  of  a  slob  a  particu- 
lar man  like  Studs  Lonigan  may  be, 
a  provocative  view  in  these  days 
wrhen  so  many  so  ingeniously  dis- 
count man  and  seek  to  control  and 
manipulate  him  according  to  their 

*  Published  by  Vanguard  this  month. 


lights  for  his  good.  Social  institu- 
tions make  a  man,  at  bottom  ad- 
mirable, into  a  depressing  slob. 
That  is  why  even  the  meanest  of 
Farrell's  characters  are  usually 
viewed  sympathetically;  and  as  time 
has  passed  Farrell's  sympathy  has 
found  fuller  and  richer  expression 
until  it  is  the  dominant  emotion  in 
such  a  portrait  as  that  of  old 
OTlaherty  in  The  Face  of  Time. 
Yet  O'Flaherty's  idea  of  the  highest 
earthly  felicity  is  to  get  boozed-u 
on  beer. 

Nobody  who  has  read  a  solid  ac- 
count of  the  ideology  of  the  Frenc 
Revolution  from  Rousseau  to  Robes 
pierre  will  fail  to  recognize  how 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  that  period 
have  been  taken  up  by  Farrell.  After 
Robespierre's  fall,  Farrell's  reaction 
to  the  revolution  changes  com- 
pletely. He  has  made  his  hostility  to 
Napoleon  into  one  of  his  most  fasci- 
nating essays. 

Like  many  others  of  his  general  per- 
j  suasion,  Farrell  believes  that  free- 
dom will  only  finally  be  won  by  man 
when  the  movement  started  in  the 
French  Revolution  is  "completed." 
The  great  difficulty  is  correctly  to 
assess  those  various  proposals  for 
achieving  the  completion.  The 
Marxists  claim  that  they  are 
uniquely  privy  to  the  secret  of  how 
to  win  the  ultimate  end  and  Far- 
rell's allegiance  to  Marxism  appears 
fundamentally  to  be  based  on  his 
uneasy  acceptance  of  this  claim.  But 
the  Stalinist  Marxists  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  exhaustively  refuted  the  claim 
and  the  corruption  of  man  by  insti- 
tutions is  far  more  exhaustive  under 
their  regime  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  democratic  West  at  its  worst. 
Perception  of  this  fact  long  ago 
made  Farrell  a  bitter  opponent  of 
Stalinist  Communism  and  the  coun- 
terattacks of  the  Stalinists  on  him 
for  advertising  of  his  perception  ac- 
count in  considerable  measure  for 
the  notion  that  his  work  is  pecul- 
iarly dull  and  tiresome.  Farrell  has 
never  made  quite  clear  when,  in  his 
opinion,  the  revolution  was  betrayed 
in  Russia,  but  betrayed  it  was,  as 
thoroughly  as  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  eventually  betrayed  by 
Napoleon,  and  probably  for  the 
same  reason:  a  fundamental  flaw  in 
the  ideology. 

One  might  think  that  Farrell, 
confronted  with  two  vast  betrayals 
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in  which  he  strode  the  earth  —  been  told  with  such  magnificence 
and  brilliance.  Seldom  has  a  book  been  able  to  move  and  to 
inspire  as  does  this  masterpiece  of  our  time. 

615  pages  $5.00 
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.i>  in  his  thinking  they  are  called— 
tas   not.    He   is  too 
that  vva\.  He  realh  : 

3 

js  of  his 

- 

Farrell's  idea  of  freedom  is  tied  up 
with  a  thoroughgoing  allegiance  to 

- 

s 

[ions 

is 

asiderat  ns 

the  third  major  component  of  his 
thinking  is  American  pragmatism. 
In  spite  of  his  apparent  seduc  tion  by 
inkers 

I 

His 

legiance  to  freedom  and  democracy 
makes  Farrell  today  a  vigorous  par- 
tisan of  the  West  in  the  Cold  War, 
nising 

canards  against  democratic  United 
S    :  es  1  r  s 

leading  him  to  address  European 

?se 

- 

- 

•  >ses,s.. 

i  - 

- 

IT  -  passionate  allegiance  to  free- 
ly dorn  and  democracy  has  saved 

>i  ck  n  ess 

rces  - 

j 

iution   and   Marxism— as  Professor 
fe.es  dear  ii 

• 

tartan   Democracy.    Robespierre  is 

r  Fan 
nces 

tor  of  Stalin.  But  we  must  not 
become  bogged  down  in  the  para- 
doxes oi  leftist  thought.  Rather  let 
us  take  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
Farrell's  passion  for  democratic  free- 
has  kept  him  willy-nillv  in  the 


camp  of  liberal  democracy,  even! 
though  there  is  an  element  of  thd 
miraculous  about  it. 

All  this  may  strike  the  readen 
as  an  exposition  of  Farrell's  polw 
tics  rather  than  of  his  morals.  Thd 
fact  is  that  Farrell's  morality  is 
the  politics  of  freedom,  in  the! 
present-day  world  a  kind  of  uns 
political  politics-  That  is  why  poli-1 
tics  to  Farrell  is  deadly  serious,  not 
a  farcical  struggle  for  office.  It  is  a 
politics  of  the  same  species— though 
of  a  different  genus— as  that  of  Sit 
Herbert  Read,  another  earnest  offl 
sider.  For  Farrell  is  beset  by  a  vision 
of  a  world  in  which  the  variant  o 
contemporary  society  of  which  he  is 
as  a  writer  of  fiction,  the  greatest 
analyst  we  have,  will  be  impossible] 
His  politics  is  designed  to  destroy 
the  world  of  Farrell  the  writer  o 
novels.  Not  satisfied  to  depict  thaJ 
world  with  understanding  and,  eveJ 
increasingly,  with  compassion,  h< 
aims  to  advance  the  changing  of  if 
into  a  utopia  of  freedom.  This  mal 
not  readily  be  perceived  by  those 
who  read  only  Farrell's  stories,  bul 
it  is  necessary  to  a  complete  under 
standing  of  the  man. 

Farrell's  personal  origin  in  the 
world  of  his  own  fiction— there; 
is  a  very  large  element  of  autobiogi 
raphy  in  what  he  has  written— and 
his  steady  rise  in  literary  importance 
are  in  seeming  contradiction  to  hi 
dogma  that  the  individual  is  the  toy 
of  social  circumstances.  Of  plebeiai 
origin,  Farrell  is  a  self-educated  in 
tellectual.    His  three  %ears  at  tin 
University  of  Chicago  did  not  sub 
due  him  to  institutional  culture  il 
institutional  terms.  He  himself  has 
often  made  it  clear  that  the  uB 
versitv  was  only  one  of  the  plact 
where  he  pursued  his  self-education] 
not  the  place  where  he  was  princij 
pall\     educated."    Environed  as  fj 
bov   bv   actual   and   crypto  Stud*| 
Lonigans,  he  nevertheless  found  hi? 
way  out  of  the  maze  via  a  selection 
of  dead  end  jobs  that  absorbed  and 
defeated  many  of  his  fellows.  He  i? 
an  odd-man-out  of  his  native  world 
the  exception  that  does  not  prove, 
but  contradicts,  the  rule.   He  him- 
self proved  that  the  world  he  kne* 
was  far  more  fluid  than  theorv  al- 
lowed it  to  be. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  perception  of  thi 
that  has  led  Farrell  to  temper  hi 


The  Swivel  Chair 


^omo  people  read  books  while  the  eggnog 
is  hulled  from  the  punch  bow!,  while  the  warmblooded 
raptlv  wax  their  skis,  while  the  birdwatchers  squelch 
devoutly  through  Spring  mud,  while  salamanders  step 
up  their  simians.  For  that  thin  red  line  of  heroes  who 
read  there  is  always  a  modest  supply  of  good  new 
books,  a  wealth  of  good  literary  criticism,  and  now 
and  then  a  ghostly  little  ad  in  Harper's.  • 

But  with  Labor  Day  comes  the 
sea  change.  It  is  officially  assumed  then  that 
the  wassailer.  the  skier,  the  birdwatcher 
and  the  suntanner  close  ranks  and  march 
to  the  bookstore  resolved  to  give  and  re- 
ceive books,  even  to  select  some  for  themselves.  Ob- 
viously the  mesomorphs  are  going  to  buy  muscletlexing 
non-fiction  and  we've  some  of  that  to  recommend  too. 
but  for  our  addict  we  have  at  last  a  profusion  of  new- 
titles.  To  capture  this  ready  dollar  publishers  begin  to 
thump  the  table  in  full  page  speeches,  store  windows 
offer  a  pleasant  welter  of  fluorescent  adjectives,  and 
the  tables  inside  hold  books  like  these: 

One  novel  on  the  list  is  like  good  company 
at  dinner.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  or  not  the  setting 
reminds  you  irresistibly  of  your  own  favorite  restau- 
rant, the  conversation  throughout  is  the  sort  that  floats 
tantalizingly  past  the  eavesdropper's  ear.  The  W  irked 
Pavilion,  [So. 501  the  product  of  Dawn  Powell's 
adept  hand,  is  about  certain  suave  chican- 
^  cries  in  the  art  world.  And  there's  a  volatile 
love  aflair  in  it,  for  good  measure.  Was- 
sailers,  please  note. 


Once  an  era  a  woman  walks  through 
history  upsetting  all  preconceived  plans.  Such  a 
woman  was  Katherine  Swynford,  an  ancestress  of  the 
present  Queen  of  England.  Fourteenth  century  Eng- 
land was  her  setting.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  her  brother- 
in-law.  John  of  Gaunt  her  devoted  lover.  Anya  Seton 
has  done  full  justice  to  her  in  a  biographical  novel 
Katherine,  [S3. 95]  after  research  that  a  distinguished 
medievalist  in  England  calls  "a  brilliant  combination 
of  historical  evidence  and  sympathetic  imagination." 


Archibald  MacLeish  has  already  won  all 
awards  of  distinction  in  the  field  of  poetry, 
straight  across  the  board  —  Pulitzer  Prize 
twice  —  Bollingen,  National  Book  Award, 
and  Shelley  Memorial  Award. 
Songs  for  Eve  i*  a  wholly  new  hook,  none  of  these 
poems,  and  they  are  perhaps  his  finest,  has  been 
published  before  in  book  form.  There  will  be  two 
editions,  one  at  $3.00,  and  a  limited  autographed  one 
at  $7.50. 

Moving  out  of  doors  but  still  with  the 
reader  as  well  as  the  mesomorph  in  view,  there  are 
two  books  of  the  West.  Wallace  Stegner  discovers 
and  discloses  the  stature  of  John  Weslev  Powell,  ex- 
plorer extraordinary  and  originator  of  our  vast  pro- 
gram of  geological  survey.  Beyond  the 
Hundredth  Meridian  is  a  book  that  f\ i 
looks  past  its  protagonist  to  encompass 
the  story  of  the  second  opening  of  the 
West.  [$6.00] 

The  second  i<  The  W  ilderness  \\  orld 
of  John  Muir,  edited  by  Edwin  W  ay  Teale  whose 
.\orth  with  Spring  established  his  rank  as  a  nature 
writer.  John  Muir  has  always  been  read  with  the 
affection  that  reflects  from  his  own  abiding  love  for 
the  American  Northwest  and  this  book  preserves  the 
best  of  his  work.  Illustrations,  too.  by  Henry  13.  Kane. 
[Sk50] 

I  wo  last  alumni  notes  —  Robert  Payne's 
short  story  The  Red  Mountain  first  ap- 
peared in  Harper's,  is  now  included  in 
The  Best  American  Short  Stories, 
1954  testifying,  unnecessarily,  to  the 
excellence  of  that  annual  collection  edited  by  Martha 
Foley.  [$4.00|  And  Uys  Krige,  a  South  \frican 
contributor  to  Harper's  presents  a  distinguished  cycle 
of  short  stories  in  The  Dream  and  the  Desert 
[$3.00]  which  Time  has  called  "a  collection  of  short 
stories  as  good  as  anv  current  in  English." 
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"Mr.  Davis  is  ppssessed  of 
rare  gifts  as  a  writer,  and  he  has  applied  them 
most  effectively  to  Jackson  .  .  .  All  in  all  the 
book  is  a  fascinating  work." — Bell  I.  Wiley. 
Illustrated  uith  maps  and  photographs.  S5.00 


"A  classic  which  stands 
alongside  Thoreau's  ac- 
count of  his  pilgrimage  .  .  .  and  Henry 
Beston's  Outermost  House."  —  Richardson 
Wright,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Book  Review, 
Lavishly  illustrated  by  the  author.  S4.00 


A  dramatic  search  for  an- 
other life,  another  love.  A 
modern  novel  about  the  drive  of  our  times, 
the  need  for  new  values  when  old  ones 
crumble.  S3. 50 


Full  of  gin  and  ginger  — 
an  exciting  novel  about  a 
Rabelaisian  rube.  Written  with  a  keen  ear  for 
dialogue,  here  is  the  ribald  story  of  a  small- 
town sheriff.  S3. 00 
At  all  booksellers 


JAMES    T.  FARRELL 

naturalistic  determinism  by  his  de- 
votion to  the  Utopia  of  freedom,  to 
conclude  that  while  most  people  of 
his  origin  lead  shameful  lives  for 
which  it  is  folly  to  blame  them  per- 
sonally, it  need  not  be.  The  philo- 
sophical reconciliation  is,  however, 
less  important  than  the  fact  and  the 
fact  is  that  Farrell's  career  is  a  ratifi- 
cation of  the  importance  of  both 
democracy  and  freedom  in  the  life  of 
man,  another  demonstration  of  the 
continued  power  of  American  so- 
ciety to  release  talent  from  the  most 
unexpected  places. 

Farrell  found  his  ideas  the  hard 
way.  His  career  required  him  to  find 
by  conscious  search  ideas  which  more 
fortunate  men  have  absorbed  uncon- 
sciously from  the  intellectual  en- 
vironment they  have  inhabited. 
They  are  singularly  absent  from  the 
world  of  Farrell's  fiction,  where  a 
sadly  shabby  and  debilitated  Roman 
Catholicism  is  usually  the  highest 
flight  of  the  mind  and  imagination. 
A  boy  of  talent  in  a  world  where  the 
highest  approved  flight  of  talent  was 
to  become  a  priest,  Farrell  received 
a  "call"  of  a  kind  seemingly  outside 
the  range  of  possibility.  He  was 
(ailed  by  freedom  and  as  he  had  to 
seek  it  deliberately  he  has  necessarily 
valued  it  more  highly  than  those 
who  feel  it  is  their  birthright. 

The  circumstances  of  his  life  made 
Farrell  intensely  serious,  not  always 
an  attractive  characteristic  in  a 
world  much  given  to  protective 
frivolity.  He  is  seriously  serious,  not 
censorious:  he  is  in  earnest;  he  in- 
sists on  being  heard  in  his  own 
terms.  But  he  is  nevertheless  not 
humorless.  I  recall  sitting  with  him 
once  and  joining  him  in  a  leg-pull- 
ing operation  on  a  third  party 
(Dwight  Macdonald)  that  was  out  of 
this  world.  Nevertheless  he  is  given 
to  being  strangely  portentous,  tak- 
ing nothing  whatever  for  granted, 
but  re-evaluating  everything  in  the 
light  of  his  own  values. 

One  hot  evening  I  chanced  to 
come  in  on  him  and  found 
him  Hat  on  his  bac  k  on  a  couch  with 
a  big  book  propped  on  his  chest. 

"What  are  you  reading,  Jim?"  I 
asked. 

"Sandburg's  Lincoln— trying  to 
make  up  my  mind  about  Lincoln." 

Not  many  of  us  are  that  serious! 
fim  is. 


FOUR 
CONTINENTS 

One  of  the  finest  writers  in 
the  English  language  has 
gathered  into  these  pages 
the  quintessence  of  a  rare 
wit  and  a  delight  in  the 
pleasures  of  living.  It  is  a 
book  of  travel,  reminiscence 
and  memorable  observation 
—  ranging  from  Guatemala 
to  Peking,  to  obscure  cor- 
ners of  Manhattan  —  and 
always  marvelously  reward- 
ing. Illustrated.  $4.00 


Clarence  B. 
Streit 

FREEDOM 
AGAINST  ITSELF 


A  forceful  new  warning  to 
a  divided  world  —  by  the 
noted  author  of  Union  Now. 

"Should  merit  the  careful 
attention  of  every  Ameri- 
can."— Los  Angeles  Times 

"A  brilliant  argument  for 
union  among  the  Atlantic 
nations." — Boston  Herald. 

$3.75 

At  all  bookstores 
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WHERE  TO  RETIRE  TODAY 
—AND  ENJOY  IT 


by  Norman  D.  Ford 

[f  there  is  anything  I  have  found  out  in 
traveling  up  and  down  lliis  country 
and  throughout  the  resl  of  the  world, 
it  is  tins:  ll  costs  less  to  retire  than  you 
may  think  it  does  —  provided  you  know 
how  to  discover  those  places  where  it 
costs  less  to  live  the  h  ind  of  life  you  like. 

As  founder  of  the  Globetrotters  Club 
I  made  it  my  business  to  find  low-cosl 
beauty  spots  all  over  the  world.  Right 
here  in  the  I  .  S.,  1  found  places  where 
the  cost  of  living  1-  surprisingly  low  — 
and  vou  can  get  a  part-time  or  seasonal 
job  if  vou  must  pad  out  your  income. 
Here  are  just  a  few  of  them. 


Do  you  know  where  to  find 


•  the  greatest  retirement  bargain  in 
Florida? 

•  the  most  beautiful  town  in  all  Cali- 
fornia? 

•  the  three  top-notch  retirement  towns  in 
the  Southwest? 

•  the  only  place  in  America  where  uni- 
versity experts  have  found  the  most 
healthful  climate  in  the  world? 

•  that  marvelous  Maine  island,  where 
it's  10-15  degrees  warmer  in  winter 
than  on  the  mainland,  and  living  costs 
are  so  low  they  attract  many  who  other- 
wise could  not  afford  to  retire? 

•  a  health  spa,  with  wonderful  facilities 
for  recreation,  surrounded  by  a  na- 
tional park? 

•  the  ideal  island  for  retirement  in  the 
South  with  cool  summers  and  warm 
winters? 

•  the  most  "cultural"  small  town  in 
America,  with  a  Little  Theatre,  art 
and  music  clubs,  a  cosmopolitan  at- 
mosphere? 

Of  course,  these  are  only  a  handful  of  the 
hundreds  of  beauty  spots,  hideaways,  and 
larger  communities  in  the  U.  S.,  where 
you  can  retire  now  on  little  money  and 
enjoy  yourself  completely. 

And  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  there 
are  hundreds  more  besides.  Just  a  few  of 
them: 


NOHMA.N  1).  FORD 


Mr.  Ford  lii-  helped 
thousands  Id  final  I  h<- 
right  place  to  retire  <>n 
their  present  income. 
1 1  undreds  come  i<>  him 
for  advice.  Typical  let- 
ters: 

( lould  you  suggest  a 
quiet,  modest  and  in- 
expensive sraniiisl 
t  o  w  n  w  ith  >i  good 
beach  and  fishing 
wlin  e  I  could  retire 
wit  hill  I  DO  mil.  -  ol 
\  •  u  York  I  ity? 


Is  it  possible  to  buy 
a  rural  5-room  cottage 
on  an  aere  of  ground 
near  the  southern  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida  for  $3000? 

Winn-  can  I  find  a  clean,  friendly  city  with  a 
eliinale  that's  mild  and  it's  sunny  the  year  round? 

I  have  a  highly  strung,  nervous  type  of  eonstitu- 
tion;  I  also  suffer  from  pleurisy.  1  would  like  to 
retire  in  a  medium-sized  city  with  plenty  of  cul- 
tural opportunity.  W  hat  can  you  suggest? 

Is  it  true  that  you  can  live  like  a  king  in  Majorca 
for  less  than  $35  a  week  for  two?  Ilow  do  you  reach 
Majorca? 

I>n  vou  know  of  any  city  in  Mexico  where  prices 
have  not  risen,  and  1  can  find  other  retired  Ameri- 
cans? 


I  lie  facts  to  answer  these  typical  questions 
and  hundreds  more  are  given  in  Norman  I). 
Ford's  wonderful  books,  II  here  '<>  Retire  on  n 
Small  Income  and  llar/iaiti  Paradises  of  the 

II  orld. 


•  The  Azores  or  the  Canaries  —  tropical 
flowers,  sandy  beaches,  and  the  charm 
of  Old  Spain  are  combined  here  —  with 
rents  of  about  $20  a  month,  groceries 
for  a  couple  at  $10  a  week,  and  servants 
$5  a  month  each. 

•  The  lotus-covered  mountain  lakes  of 
Kashmir,  where  a  furnished  houseboat 
with  four  turbanned  servants  rents  for 
$70  a  month.  Total  costs  for  a  couple 
run  about  $175  a  month  —  in  the  most 
beautiful  spot  on  earth. 

•  The  South  Seas?  Tahiti  has  found  out 
about  the  Yankee  dollar.  But  there's 
brilliant  Sigatoka  Beach  at  Suva  or 
reef-girt  Norfolk  or  Lord  Howe  Island, 
the  Bargain  Paradises  of  the  South 
Seas  today. 

So  I  say  again  —  you  can  retire  now,  while 
still  young  enough  to  enjoy  it  —  if  you 
know  where  it  costs  less  to  live  the  kind 
of  life  you  like. 


TO  RETIRE  YOUNG  ENOUGH 
TO  ENJOY  IT 

read1  these  boots  by  Norman  D.  Ford 

WHERE  TO  RETIRE  ON  A 
SMALL  INCOME 

'litis  books  selects  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1  - .  1 1 1 1 1  -  ol  communities  in  tin-  I  .  S .  t  rid  i  I  3 
island  territories  only  tltose  places  where  liv- 
ing costs  are  less,  where  the  surroundings  are 
pleasant,  ami  where  nature  and  the  commu- 
nity pet  together  to  guarantee  a  pood  time 
froiri  fishing,  boating,  gardening,  concerts,  or 
the  like.  The  book  never  overlooks  the  fact 
that  some  people  must  get  part-time  or  sea- 
sonal work  to  pail  out  their  incomes. 

It  covers  cities,  towns  and  farms  through- 
out America  —  from  New  England  south  to 
Florida,  west  to  California  and  north  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  includes  both  Hawaii 
and  the  American  Virgin  Islands.  Some 
people  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  trying  to 
get  information  like  this  by  traveling  around 
the  country.  Frequently  they  fail  —  there  is 
just  too  much  of  America  to  explore. 

/(  lirrr  to  Retire  on  a  Small  Income  saves 
you  from  that  danger.  Yet  the  big  1954  edition 
costs  only  $1. 

BARGAIN  PARADISES  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  is  a  book  on  how  to  double  what  your 
money  can  buy.  For  that  is  what  spending  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  or  even  retiring,  in  the 
world's  Bargain  Paradises  amounts  to. 

Throughout  vou  learn  where  to  spend  a 
while  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  the  healthful  islands  of 
the  South  Seas,  the  wonderlands  of  New 
Zealand,  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  Canaries, 
Madeira,  etc. 

You  read  about  "Lands  of  Eternal  Spring- 
time," "Californias  Abroad,"  "Islands  in  the 
Wind,"  "Four  Modern  Shangri-Las,"  about 
mountain  hideaways,  tropical  islands  as 
colorful  as  Tahiti  but  nearer  home,  about 
modern  cities  where  you  can  live  for  less, 
about  quiet  country  lands  and  surf-washed 
coastal  resorts. 

About  100  photos,  4  maps.  1954  edition. 
Price  SI. 50. 
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New  Books 

Success  Stories 

Paul  Pickrel 


Autumn  Rose 

There  is  a  special  pleasure  in  reading  of 
men  who  achieved  success  late  in  life. 
Doubtless  it  arises  in  part  at  least  from  the 
possibility  opened  to  the  reader  that  the  light- 
ning of  fame  might  still  strike  such  an  old  stump 
of  mediocrity  as  himself;  for  reading  a  biography 
always  sets  up  a  kind  of  counterpoint— the 
reader's  life,  however  faintly,  plays  a  little  tune 
alongside  the  subject's.  This  is  the  reason  we 
can  put  up  with  more  tedium  in  biographies 
and  autobiographies  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  literature:  with  the  inner  eye  we  are  reading 
about  ourselves. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  the  pleasure 
we  take  in  reading  of  the  late-comers  to  lame. 
When  a  Keats  or  an  Alexander  the  Great  is 
the  subject,  the  explanation  of  his  achievement 
is  both  too  pat  and  too  unenlightening;  it  is 
simply  genius.  But  if  a  man  dawdled  along  for 
many  years  much  like  anybody  else  and  then  did 
something  extraordinary,  from  such  a  life  surely 
we  can  see  how  it  is  done. 

For  this  reason  I  had  looked  forward  to  read- 
ing Lord  David  Cecil's  Melbourne  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill,  $5).  A  number  of  years  ago,  when  I  read 
The  Young  Melbourne  by  the  same  author  (now 
the  first  part  of  the  completed  life),  1  failed  to 
see  how  the  man  portrayed  there  could  ever  be 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
end  of  the  period  recounted  he  had  survived 
being  reared  by  his  mother  and  being  married  to 
his  wife,  and  any  man  who  could  come  through 
those  ordeals  with  his  faculties  more  or  less 
intact  would  have  to  be  either  uncommonly 
nsitive  (which  Melbourne  was  not)  or 
tou<  hed  with  greatness.  But  these  experiences 
ardly  seemed  suitable  preparation  for  political 
eminence. 

Now  Lord  David  has  finished  his  task.  In  a  new 
section  longer  than  the  original  book  he  tells 
bourne's  late  and  unexpected  period  of 
is  relation  with  the  third  remark- 
■  in  his  life,  the  girl-Queen  Victoria. 


This  is,  of  course,  a  beautiful  story:  the  old  man 
so  worldly,  so  detached,  so  worn  and  shaped  by 
living  among  the  powerful,  the  beautiful,  the 
mad,  pulling  back  the  great  curtains  of  the 
world  to  show  the  enraptured  girl  princes  and 
principalities  and  all  the  tangled  maze  of  life 
where  she  would  walk  without  him. 

Lord  David  tells  the  story  well.  His  style  is 
more  relaxed,  less  self-consciously  elegant,  than 
in  the  earlier  section,  and  there  are  two  wonder- 
ful sources  for  the  quotations— Melbourne's  own 
papers  (he  wrote  well,  often  brilliantly)  and  the 
young  Queen's  incomparable  diaries. 

Yet  the  secret  of  Melbourne's  success— if  suc- 
cess is  what  he  had,  and  a  man  who  was  Prime 
Minister  of  England  for  half  a  dozen  years  and 
who  educated  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  last 
century  can  scarcely  be  denied  it— remains  pretty 
much  a  secret.  Largeness  of  scale  he  had,  if  not 
as  a  statesman  then  as  a  man;  there  is  a  kind  of 
ironic  grandeur  about  many  of  his  utterances 
quoted  by  Lord  David.  He  was  witty,  aphoristic, 
undoubtedly  charming.  Lord  David  rather  con- 
descends to  his  learning  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  haphazard,  but  it  would  impress  anyone 
with  less  rigorous  standards. 

Above  all,  Melbourne  was  passionately  loyal- 
loyal  to  his  family,  to  the  great  Whig  houses  that 
formed  the  world  of  his  youth  and  middle  age, 
to  his  unspeakable  wife  and  their  half-witted  son. 
Loyal  to  persons  rather  than  to  principles,  it 
seems,  yet  loyalty  itself  was  the  principle.  And 
such  apotheosized  loyalty  gave  to  Melbourne  a 
kind  of  genius  for  survival.  He  needed  it.  He 
lived  through  one  of  the  most  sudden  and 
violent  shifts  in  morals,  taste,  and  political  ideals 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  grew  up  in  the 
brilliant  powerful  ambitious  amoral  world  of  the 
eighteenth-century  Whig  aristocracy— his  own 
father  was  probably  not  related  to  the  family  by 
marriage;  his  brother  was  once  taunted  in  a 
schoolboy  fight:  "Your  mother  is  a  whore,"  a 
characterization  that  could  be  denied  only  at 
considerable  neglect  of  the  evidence.  Then  he 
endured  the  Romantic  Movement  run  riot  in  the 


ADVENTURE 
IN  FREEDOM 


By  OSCAR  HANDLIN.  With  insight  and  compas- 
sion the  author  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
history,  The  Uprooted,  weaves  into  a  flowing  narrative  the  diverse 
strands  of  Jewish  life  in  America  —  from  their  first  settlement 
in  1654  through  three  hundred  years  of  immigration,  in- 
tegration, and  accomplishment.  Here  is  narrative  his- 
tory at  its  best  —  a  volume  as  provocative  and 
readable  as  it  is  important.  Illustrated 
with  23  photographs.  $3.75 


JOAN 
OF  ARC 


By  LUCIEN  FABRE.  Translated  by  Gerard  Hop- 
kins. In  all  respects  this  brilliant  biography 
should  become  the  definitive  one-volume  work  on  Joan  of  Arc.  Lu- 
cien  Fabre  writes  with  a  compelling  religious  enthusiasm,  offer- 
ing new  explanations  based  on  psychological  sttfdy  and 
documentary  research  for  the  strange  events  that  led 
to  Joan's  death,  and  shedding  a  different  light 
on  her  role  in  history.  Illustrated  with 
half-tones  and  maps.  $5.00 


A  GUIDE  TO 

MODERN 
MANAGEMENT 
METHODS 

By  PERRIN  STRYKER  and  the  ED- 
ITORS OF  FORTUNE.  A  close  look 
at  executive  development: 
training  programs,  techniques 
of  Planning  and  Control, 
corporate  communications, 
labor-management  relations, 
executive  compensation  and 
retirement.  $3.50 

THE  LIFE  OF 
ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

By  STEFAN  LORANT.  A  skilled 
journalist  and  noted  Lincoln 
scholar,  author  of  the  best 
seller,  Lincoln:  His  Life  in 
Photographs,  provides  in  one 
volume  a  fascinating  and  de- 
finitive study,  supplemented 
by  180  magnificent  pictures. 

$3.50 

LIGHT 
ARMOUR 

By  RICHARD  ARMOUR,  author  of 
It  All  Started  with  Columbus. 
One  of  America's  most  pub- 
lished and  popular  humorous 
versifiers  presents  121  of  his 
best  verses.  Illustrated  with 
75  wild  ayid  wonderful  line 
drawings  by  Leo  Hershfield. 

$2.75 

ADVENTURES  IN 
WATERCOLOR 
PAINTING 

By  PAUL  MONTGOMERY.  Step- 
by-step  instructions  on  how  to 
get  started  in  watercolors: 
equipment,  techniques,  etc., 
plus  directions  for  matting 
and  framing  the  completed 
work.  32  black-and-white  pho- 
tographs, 4  in  color.  $3.50 
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>„  t)|  his  wile.  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  whom 
lluon  once  apostrophized  as  "  I  hou  false  to  him 
^Melbourne),  thou  fiend  to  me.'*  Finally  he  be- 
eame  Inst  Prime  Minister  to  a  Queen  who  would 
prohuhl)  have  received  neither  his  mother  nor 
Ins  wife  at  her  court. 

If,  .is  someone  has  said,  the  most  important 
even  I  in  the  history  of  England  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  revolution  that  never 
happened,  and  if,  as  Lord  David  Cecil  suggests, 
Melbourne  played  a  largo  part  in  its  prevention, 
then  the  genius  for  survival  of  this  Prime  Min- 
ister in  the  Age  of  Reform  who  distrusted  all 
reform  was  no  inconsiderable  gilt. 

More  Lives 

Tin  greatest  lame  of  Leonard  Jerome  was 
even  longer  delayed  than  that  of  Lord 
Melbourne.  In  his  own  lifetime  Jerome 
was  known  for  his  brilliant  operations  on  Wall 
Street,  his  houses  and  yachts,  his  patronage  of 
music  and  the  racetrack,  his  three  beautiful 
daughters.  Now  he  is  recalled,  il  at  all,  for  two 
oddly-assorted  reasons:  (I)  a  fashionable  race- 
track he  helped  to  establish  was  approached  by 
a  street  that  (ante  to  be  known  as  Jerome  Ave- 
nue, and  the  New  York  subway,  by  choosing 
ferome  Avenue  as  the  name  ol  one  of  its  lines, 
made  it  a  household  word  among  millions  of 
people;  and  (2)  the  most  beautiful  of  his  three 
beautiful  daughters  married  the  second  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  so  became  the 
mother  ol  our  illustrious  contemporary,  Sir 
Winston  Churchill. 

Now  another  descendant,  Anita  Leslie,  has 
published  The  Remarkable  Mr.  Jerome  (Henry 
Holt,  $4).  It  is  an  entertaining  chapter  in  the 
social  history  of  New  York  and  the  Continent  in 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  drawn  in 
pari  from  family  papers.  Jerome  himself  remains 
somewhat  elusive:  apparently  he  had  little  taste 
01  talent  Eor  committing  himself  to  paper,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  write  a  penetrating  biog- 
raphy  of  anyone  who  is  not  in  some  sense  a 
writer  unless  he  is  still  alive.  Perhaps,  too,  apart 
Erom  his  gift  for  making  money  fast  and  spend- 
ing it  even  faster,  ferome  was  a  rather  common- 
place man.  To  his  English  friends  he  seemed 
unusual  simply  because  he  was  an  American, 
"rather  a  rate  thing  to  be,"  as  one  old  lady  told 
Miss  Leslie,  "nowadays  quite  usual,  but  then 
considered  strange  and  original." 

Jerome's  career  oilers  some  resistance  to  the 
contemporary  vogue  of  praising  American  mil- 
lionaires ol  the  last  century  for  their  part  in 
"building  up  the  country."  Miss  Leslie  offers  no 
evidence  that  Jerome  was  interested  in  building 
up  anything  but  opera  singers  and  racehorses, 
the  latter  for  fairly  impersonal  reasons.  But  he 
and  his  daughters  had  quite  a  time  for  them- 
selves, and  their  careers  make  a  slight  but  enerae:- 

m  O  o  O 

ing  story. 


The  autobiography  of  A.  C.  Gilbert,  The 
Man  Who  Lives  in  Paradise,  written  in 
collaboration  with  Marshall  McClintock 
(Rinehart,  $3.75),  reveals  another  kind  ol  Amer- 
ican millionaire.  Mr.  Gilbert,  like  Leonard 
ferome,  is  a  manipulator,  but  where  ferome 
manipulated  money  and  stocks,  Mr.  Gilbert 
manipulates  things.  He  started  out  as  a  magician 
and  Olympic  athlete;  it  is  apparently  his  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  manipulation  in  a  very  lit- 
eral  sense  that  accounts  for  his  success  as  a  manu- 
facturer and  inventor.  (He  invented  the  Erector 
set,  among  many  other  things.)  He  seems  to  be 
genuinely  indifferent  to  money  ("dollars  are  only 
a  way  of  keeping  score");  he  is  certainly  indif- 
ferent to  the  world  of  fashion  and  glamour  that 
Jerome  loved. 

Mr.  Gilbert  tells  his  story  in  a  series  of  mono- 
logues, with  settings  and  stage  directions  pro- 
vided by  his  collaborator.  The  result  is  that  the 
reader  gets  an  unvarnished  view  of  an  uncom- 
monly vigorous,  alive,  and  happy  man.  It  is 
almost  the  classical  American  success  story.  The 
parents  were  decent,  hard-working  people  (it 
will  be  something  of  a  blow  to  those  who  believe 
American  boys  to  be  dominated  by  their  mothers 
to  see  how  little  Mr.  Gilbert  speaks  of  his 
mother,  how  deeply  attached  to  his  lather's 
memory  he  remains).  Hard  work,  skill,  imagina- 
tion, and  daring  have  gone  into  his  own  career, 
and  his  oidy  failures  have  come  when  he  decided 
not  to  trust  his  own  judgment,  as  when  financial 
advisers  persuaded  him  to  take  some  of  his 
capital  out  of  his  own  company  in  1929  in  order 
to  diversify  his  investments. 

DR.  Selman  A.  Waksman's  autobiography, 
My  Life  with  the  Mierohes  (Simon  and 
Schuster,  $6),  is  a  record  of  far  more  dra- 
matic achievement.  A  Russian  few  barred  from 
the  universities  of  his  own  country  because  of 
his  race,  Dr.  Waksman  came  to  America  in  1910 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Forty-two  years  later, 
as  the  discoverer  of  streptomycin  and  the  unques- 
tioned leader  in  a  field  of  scientific  research  so 
new  that  he  even  had  to  invent  its  name  (anti- 
biotics), he  received  Irom  the  King  of  Sweden 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  physiology  and  medicine. 

Dr.  Waksman  does  not  underrate  the  impor- 
tance of  what  he  has  done,  nor  are  his  readers 
likely  to.  They  will  find  that  he  has  several  gifts 
not  necessarily  related  to  scientific  greatness.  For 
one  thing,  he  describes  the  world  of  his  boyhood, 
a  Russian  Jewish  community  near  Kiev,  with 
considerable  skill;  for  another,  he  is  able  to  make 
the  theoretcal  basis  of  his  work  c  lear  to  the  lay- 
man. He  tells  of  the  years  of  hard  work  and 
little  money  absorbingly.  (The  account  of  those 
years  will  send  many  a  reader  back  to  Sinclair 
Lewis'  Arrowsmith  with  increased  respect  for 
Lewis;  we  can  now  see  that  he  did  a  good 
job  of  imagining  the  bac  teriologist's  life.)  Dr. 
Waksman  recounts  too  the  mass  of  problems— 
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identifier,  financial,  legal,  adminis- 
rative.  etc.— that  follow  from  such 
i  discovery  as  his. 

The  reader  may  grow  weary  more 
mickl)  than  Dr.  Waksman  does  of 
he  lists  of  honors  and  awards  re- 
reived,  of  dinners  attended,  speeches 
nade,  and  famous  persons  met.  In 
ieed.  My  Life  with  the  Microb^  is 
1  rather  cold  book.  Dr.  Waksman 
foes  not  strike  one  as  a  warm  man 
if  broad  sympathies.  Probably  he 
rould  not  have  accomplished  what 
le  has  without  a  certain  narrowness 
af  focus.  This  in  no  way  detracts 
ironi  his  scientific  achievement,  of 
rourse.  and  only  slightly  mars  its 
iterary  record. 

\ fascinating  little  book  by 
Joseph  F.  Dinneen.  The  Anat- 
om\  of  a  (rime  (Scribner,  $2.95), 
mows  that  there  are  more  ways  than 
one  to  «et  ahead  in  America.  This 
book  is  exactly  what  the  title  prom- 
ises: the  painstaking  study  of  a  crime 
ji  all  its  ramifications.  The  crime  it- 
clf-the  robbers  of  $2,500,000  with- 
Diit  injury  to  anybody— was  elabo- 
-ate  and  as  nearly  perfect  as  human 
mdeavors  are  likely  to  be.  The  man 
*ho  planned  it  was  a  criminal  of 
alent,  and  the  attempt  to  catch  him 
*as  conscientious  and  imaginative. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  the  book 
because  it  is  a  "hypothetical  recon- 
struction" of  the  famous  Brink  rob- 
Even  greater  interest  attaches  to 
the  side  issues— the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  cop  and  criminal,  relations 
petween  FBI  and  local  police,  the 
management  of  a  grand  jury,  even  ' 
now  old  criminals  stranded  far  away 
use  a  big  crime  to  scrounge  free 
tickets  home.  But  the  greatest  merit 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  way  it  makes 
die  problems  of  law  enforcement 
both  clearer  and  more  complicated 
than  they  are  likely  to  be  in  most 
people's  mind,  and  does  so  in  a  con- 
•inuoush  exciting  manner. 

The  Man  on  the  Bridge 

Tb  a  man  descended  from  the 
Prophet  Mohammed  through 
bis  daughter  Fatima  and  born  the 
spiritual  leader  of  a  religious  com- 
munity extending  from  Cape  Town 
to  Kashgar,  from  Syria  to  Singapore, 
a  man  who  has  been  weighed  against 
diamonds,  whose  horses  have  won 


"For  good  reading,  few  novels  could  surpass 
it  in  point  of  drama." — Joseph  C.  Grew 

The 

Hoosevelt  Family 
of  Sagamore  Hill 

By  HERMANN  HAGEDORN 


You'll  rejoice,  weep  and  laugh  with  one 
of  America's  most  unforgettable  families 
. . .  the  TR's  of  Oyster  Bay,  noisy,  unin- 
hibited, making  headlines  and  claiming  the 
hearts  of  this  country.  They're  captured  in 
this  wonderful  book  by  a  devoted  friend 
that  is  glowingly  ali%-e,  as  intimate  as  a 
family  album. 

448  uonderful  pages  . . .  25  illustrations 
Only  $5.00 

A  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  SELECTION 

on  sale  at  all  bookstores 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N  Y. 
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AESTHETICS  AND  HISTORY  B  mard  Berenson.  The  world's  most  famous 
art  historian  reveals  the  substance  of  his  point  of  view.  85c 

EIGHT  ESSAYS    By  Edmund  Wihon.  Major  pieces  or.  Her:        ay,  Shaw, 
Dickens,  Housman.  Lincoln,  the  Marquis  de  Sade,  Theodore  Roose.elt, 
and  the  correspondence  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Harold  Laski 
by  America's  greatest  essayist.  85c 

GREEK  TRAGEDY    By  Ft .  D.  F.  Ki::o.  The         American  publication  of  the 
unparalleled  study  of  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripedes.   SI. 25 

SEA  AND  SARDINIA  and  Selections  from  TWILIGHT  IN  ITALY 

By  D  H .  Laurence.  An  unforgettable  picture  of  the  Italian  landscape  and 
its  people  —  and  a  book  which  reveals  most  clearly  Lawrence's 
personal  philosophy.  85c 

THE  GREAT  TRADITION    By  F.  R.  Lea::s.  A  major  statement  by  England's 
greatest  living  critic  concerning  the  art  of  the  novel  in  English.  95c 

THE  METAPHYSICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE 

By  Edwin  Arthur  Bunt.  The  best  account  ever  written  of  the  rise  of  modern 
science  from  the  16th  century  to  the  present.  95c 

THE  waning  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES    B>  J.  Huizinga.  The  c       c  study 
of  the  birth  of  the  Renaissance  —  a  brilliant  picture  of  life  and  art  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  95c 

what  maisie  knew    B>  Henn.  James.  One  of  James'  finest  novels- 
long  overdue  for  a  major  revival.  85c 

At  all  booksellers 
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Grass 
Beyond  4; 

the  Mountains 

By  RICHMOND  P.  HOBSON,  JR. 

"Richmond  P.  Hobson's  story 
of  how  he  helped  stake  a 
claim  to  the  last  great  cattle 
range  in  North  America  is  a 
vivid,  exciting,  and  true  ad- 
venture tale  and  a  fine  bit 
of  Americana  .  .  .  Deftly  told, 
with  humor,  human  interest, 
and  punch  .  .  .  It's  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  lover  of  wilderness 
thrills." — Chicago  Tribune. 

$3.75 


The 

Eyes  of 
Discovery 


By  JOHN  BAKELESS 

This  extraordinary  volume 
transports  you  to  the  Amer- 
ica of  DeSoto  and  Coronado, 
Raleigh,  Henry  Hudson, 
Marquette,  etc.  24  pages  of 
illustrations,  some  by  artists 
in  the  original  expeditions, 
bring  its  wild,  original  beauty 
vividly  to  life.  "A  magnifi- 
cent job  .  .  .  full  of  the  gran- 
deur and  freshness  of  our 
continent  before  touched  by 
despoiling  hands." 
— Donald  Culross  Peattie. 

$5.00 

Water 

-Or  Your  Life 

By  ARTHUR  H.  CARHART 

A  refreshing,  vigorous  and 
hard-hitting  account  for  the 
general  reader  of  the  vital 
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ers every  phase  of  the 
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national  economy  and  our 
individual  existence.  Fore- 
word by  Jay  N.  (Ding)  Darl- 
ing. $4.00 
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the  Derby,  who  has  known  the  great 
ol  several  continents  for  more  than 
hall  a  century  (he  has  dined  with 
Queen  Victoria  and  had  tea  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  II),  a  word  like 
success  must  sound  pretty  paltry. 
Yet,  as  his  Memoirs  (Simon  and 
Schuster,  $6)  show,  the  Aga  Khan 
has  made  extraordinary  use  of  extra- 
ordinary opportunities. 

The  hook  is  not  a  collection  ol 
gossip  by  an  international  playboy. 
It  begins  with  a  brief  treatise  on 
Islamic  theology,  and  again  and 
again  the  Aga  reminds  the  reader 
that  his  principal  ditties  and  inter- 
ests throughout  his  life  have  cen- 
tered on  his  work  as  I  man  of  the 
Ismailis.  Yet  his  Imanate  is  only 
part  of  his  story.  Except  that  he  has 
never  taken  part  in  battle  (his  re- 
el nest  to  join  the  British  Army  in  the 
first  world  war  was  refused  on  the 
grounds  that  he  would  be  of  greater 
use  as  a  diplomat  among  the  Arab 
nations),  there  is  no  major  field  of 
hitman  activity  in  which  the  Aga 
has  not  had  his  day.  The  subtitle 
he  has  given  his  Memoirs— "World 
Enough  and  l  ime"— suggests  the  ex- 
tent of  the  stage  on  which  he  has 
performed;  his  almost  unbelievable 
remark  that  he  has  never  been  bored 
for  a  minute  suggests  the  zest  with 
which  he  has  performed  his  part. 

The  Aga  sees  Islam  as  above  all 
else  a  tolerant  faith,  and  he  is  the 
apostle  of  tolerance.  Bridges  are  his 
favorite  source  of  metaphors:  all  his 
life  he  has  dreamed  of  and  worked 
to  construct  bridges— between  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident,  between 
science  and  spirit,  between  nations. 
He  believes  in  compromise  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  hitman  conduct  because  it 
makes  a  bridge  between  adversaries. 
7ne  failure  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions (of  which  he  was  once  Presi- 
dent) was  one  of  the  great  disap- 
pointments of  his  life. 

His  tolerance,  his  faith  in  bridges 
help  to  impose  unity  on  a  mind  that 
might  otherwise  be  a  museum  of 
curiosities.  In  religion  he  belongs  of 
course  to  Islam;  his  political  ideas 
belong   to   Western   liberalism;  he 
prefers  French  painting  and  women, 
I  gyptian  furniture,  Russian  dancing, 
)*.;lish  trainers  for  his  horses.  But 
beyond  his  tolerance,  and  giving  it 
kbone,   is   his   idea   of  himself, 
e  Aga  Khan  gives  one  the  feeling 


that  here  is  a  man  who  knows  far 
better  than  most  who  he  is.  His  race 
horses  provide  an  example.  He 
sternly  reminds  us  that  horses  are  nej 
mere  whim  with  him;  he  comes  from 
t  lie  old  Iranian  nobility  among 
whom  the  breeding  and  racing  ol 
fine  horses  has  been  a  kind  of  social 
obligation,  as  the  patronage  of  archi- 
tects and  painters  once  was  among 
the  aristocracy  of  the  West.  He  has 
race  horses  because  he  is  who  he  is. 

Not  least  of  the  pleasures  afforded 
by  The  Memoirs  of  Aga  Khan  arises 
h  orn  its  account  of  world  history  for 
the  past  sixty  years  as  seen  by  an 
Easterner.  Few  contemporary  his- 
torians would  think  of  comparing 
Mussolini  and  Jinnah,  the  father  of 
modern  Pakistan,  but  in  the  Aga 
Khan's  hands  it  is  a  fascinating  com 
parison.  He  defends  Munich.  At 
the  time  he  thought  it  was  a  just 
settlement  of  the  problem  of  the 
Germans  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  he 
still  thinks  so,  seeing  it  frankly  as  a 
parallel  to  the  problem  of  Moslems 
in  India.  He  apologizes  for  Farouk 
—that  unfortunate  man  was  badly 
brought  up  and  inadequately  edu 
cated  for  his  duties.  And  so  on.  A 
very  enjoyable  book. 

Beyond  the  Ghetto 

I had  expected  Oscar  Handlin's 
history  of  the  Jews  in  America, 
Adventure  in  Freedom  (McGraw- 
Hill,  s:i.50)  to  be  the  story  of  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  instances 
of  group  success  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. In  part  I  expected  this 
because  the  book  appears  now  to  com- 
memorate the  landing  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  of  the  first  group  of 
Jews  to  establish  an  organized  Jewish 
community  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States,  and  commemorative 
histories  of  immigrant  groups  are 
usually  full  of  success— lists  of  lead- 
ing actors  and  philanthropists,  emi- 
nent dentists  and  prize  fighters,  etc. 

But  Professor  Handlin  very 
largely  eschews  the  external  history 
of  the  Jews  in  America,  the  account 
of  what  they  have  contributed  to 
their  adopted  land,  in  favor  of  their 
internal  history:  what  happened  to 
Jews  as  Jews  as  a  result  of  their  com- 
ing to  a  new  country  where  they 
were  free  to  find  their  own  status, 
with  no  ghetto  or  law  or  social  tradi- 
tion to  determine  their  place  for 
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cm  rhough  there  is  some  extei  nal 
^loi  \  in  the  book,  |>.ii  i  k  ill. ii  ly  .1 
u  l  bin  coin  is«'  .i<  <  ount  ol  anti- 
mitism  in  America,  Prolessoi 
tndlin's  real  interest  lies  in  the 
lering  ol  [ewish  life  in  the  new 
id. 

I  [e  sees  the  heai  i  ol  the  problem 
the  conflict  between  the  "old" 
bvs— those  w  ho  came  before  1870, 
u  ll\  from  Western  Europe  and 
e  "new"  Jews  those  who  came 
er  1 870,  chiefly  from  ( lenti  .d  and 
stei  ii  Europe.  The  eai  lier  at  i  ivals 
ne  to  a  thinly-settled  land;  they 
ipersed;  they  became  highl)  assimi- 
ed,  their  religion  scarcely  distin- 
ishable  from  the  religion  <>l  any 
h  i  I  nil. ii  ian.  In  the  eyes  of  those 
io  followed  the)  were  hardly  Jews 
all.  The  later  group  came  to  a 
ire  thickly-populated  country; 
gy  settled  in  large  groups  in  large 
ies;  they  account  for  the  Yiddish 
sater  and  newspapei .  and  so  on. 
Foi  the  non-Jewish  reader  this 
proach  probably  does  more  to  en- 
hten  him  about  the  nature  ol 
wish  life  in  America  than  any 
h  i  could,  for  the  conflict  Prolessoi 
tndlin  describes  illuminates  many 
ler  aspects  ol  that  life— sectarian- 
i  in  Jew  ish  religion,  differences  in 
Etudes  toward  Zionism,  even 
ilanthropy.  (Surely  the  historian 
no  other  immigrant  group  would 
ve  to  devote  a  chapter  in  a  history 
this  length  to  how-  they  gave  away 
ii  money.) 

n  two  ways  I  find  Professor 
Handlin's  book  disappointing. 
ie  first  is  really  a  tribute  to  its 
lit:  it  is  too  short.  There  is 
rdly  a  subject  touched  upon  that 
do  not  wish  to  see  treated  at 
sater  length.  Given  the  limits  Pro- 
sor  Handlin  has  imposed  upon 
nselfj  the  organization  is  probably 
e  best  he  could  have  chosen— a 
ies  of  brief  topical  essays,  with 
tie  attempt  at  narration  alter  the 
rliest  years.  But  many  readers 
>uld  have  enjoyed  more  of  the  stuff 
history  and  more  of  the  stuff  of 
wry. 

Its  brevity  in  all  likelihood  ac- 
inus lor  another  criticism  of  the 
>ok  that  o((ius  to  me.  Professor 
andlin  tends  to  put  too  much 
)ck  in  mere  quantity  and  conse- 
iently  to  give  too  little  attention  to 
tality.   For  instance,  he  dismisses 


the  fews  who  entered  this  country 
din  ing  the  I  [itler  pei  iod  in  a  single 
sentern  e,  on  the  grounds  thai  i  lu  te 
weren't  very  many  of  them  (170,000 
is  his  miess).  Yet  there  is  hardly  a 
college  or  university  in  America  that 
is  not  a  different  place  because  ol 
the  professors  who  came  at  that 
time;  in  several  fields,  particularly 
the  social  sciences,  they  have  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 
There  is  evidence  to  suggest  a  pro- 
found influence  on  American  \>s\ 
c  hiai  i  y.  Scvci  al  ol  out  leading  in- 
tellectual journals  aie  almost 
unimaginable  without  their  refugee 
writers,  readers,  and  sometimes  ecli- 
tois.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
discovery  of  nucle.ii  fission  would 
have  been  considerably  delayed  with- 
out the  influx  of  Continental  Jew  ish 
genius  fleeing  Hitler.  In  sheet  ability 
to  alter  the  new  soc  iety  they  entered, 
this  group  of  immigrants  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
history. 

Despite  these  very  mild  reserva- 
tions, I  found  Adventure  in  Freedom 
a  great  help  in  understanding  and 
appreciating  a  vital  and  fascinating 
group  ol  my  fellow  citizens. 

.1  W ilderncss  Crying  in  the  Voice 

All  this  talk  of  success  would  prob- 
L  ably  annoy  Lewis  Mumford,  for 
lus  latest  collection  ol  essays,  In  the 
Name  of  Sanity  (Harcourt,  Brace, 
$3.75),  makes  clear  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  American  story  will  be  any- 
thing but  a  story  of  success  unless  we 
reform  a  good  deal  more  than  we 
are  likely  to. 

Mr.  Mumford  is  both  a  prophet 
and  a  critic.  As  a  prophet  he  casti- 
gates his  contemporaries  with  all  the 
assurance  and  freedom  from  argu- 
ment with  lesser  mortals  of  a  Moses  j 
just  dow  n  from  Sinai.  But  as  a  critic 
he  analyzes,  draws  inferences,  even 
occasionally  resorts  to  logic.  Natu- 
rally these  two  roles  tend  to  get  in 
each  other's  way,  and  the  result  is 
some  earnest  incoherence. 

For  instance,  as  a  prophet  Mr. 
Mumford  demands  a  "deliberate  act 
of  restrictive  self-discipline"  on 
scientific  and  technological  expan- 
sion and  even  declares  that  only 
such  a  icst  fiction  "will  restore  the 
balance  of  our  civilization  as  a 
whole."  But  as  a  critic  he  sensibly 
fears  limiting  the  circulation  of  id'  as 
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Across  the  Andes 
by  bus  .  . .  through 
head  hunter  country 
on  foot . . .  with  two 
gay  adventurers 


Karl  eskelund  and  his  lovely 
Chinese  wife  saw  South  America 
the  hard  way— bumping  over  roads  in 
the  icy  Andes  —  slogging  through 
sweltering  Amazon  jungles— taking  in 
every  out-of-the-way  spot  from  Co- 
lombia to  southern  Chile.  They  vis- 
ited the  weird  Colorado  Indians, 
headhunters  of  the  savage  Jibaro 
country,  Machu  Picchu,  hidden  stone 
city  of  the  Incas.  And  everything  they 
saw  .  .  .  magnificent  scenery,  cruel 
inequality,  comic  ineptitude  ...  is  de- 
scribed with  perception  and  wit.  If 
you've  an  ounce  of  wanderlust,  you 
won't  want  to  miss  this  book.  With 
photographs  hy  the  author.        S3. 75 

Vagabond 

Fever 

A  GAY  JOURNEY  IN  THE 
LAND  OF  THE  ANDES 


V     By  KARL  ESKELUND 
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because  it  will  impede  scientific 
and  technological  expansion.  Ap- 
parently Ave  are  in  grave  danger  both 
ol  too  much  technics  (to  use  Mr. 
Mumford's  word)  and  of  too  little. 

Again  as  a  prophet  Mr.  Mumford 
announces  that  "unconditional  co- 
operation .  .  .  is  .  .  .  the  only  alter- 
native to  the  certain  disintegration 
ol  civilization  and  the  probable  ex- 
termination ol  the  race."  But  as  a 
ciitic  he  remarks  a  good  deal  more 
sanely:  "None  of  tis  should  be  so 
wedded  to  security  and  smooth  rou- 
tine that  we  could  not  dare  to  yank 
the  lexer  and  stop  the  whole  works, 
in  oitler  to  regain  the  human  initia- 
tive." What  becomes  of  "uncondi- 
tional co-operation"  when  we  yank 
that  lever?  And  who  cares?  The  only 
place  for  unconditional  co-operation 
is  the  cemetery. 

Ii  is  too  bad  that  Mr.  Mumford 
does  not  always  tise  his  very  con- 
siderable rhetorical  gifts  circumspect- 
ly. He  is  too  fond  of  the  word  only. 
Whatever  solution  he  is  advocating 
at  the  moment  is  always  the  only 
solution  to  the  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion. Surely  our  generation  has  had 
reason  to  grow  wary  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  only  solutions.  He  is  also 
fond  of  the  higher  cliche— inevitably 
he  mist] notes  Lord  Acton,  describes 
the  United  States  as  "this  walled-in 
enclosure  we  have  locked  ourselves 
into,"  refers  to  contemporary  scien- 
tific discoveries  as  "the  genii  we  have 
unloosed,"  assures  us  that  we  are  all 
guilty  of  things  in  general  and  that 
"ideas  can  be  combated  only  by  bet- 
ter ideas,"  and  so  on. 

But  the  real  fault  of  the  rhetoric 
lies  in  its  excesses.  Mr.  Mumford 
writes  of  the  lack  of  moral  protest 
against  saturation  bombing,  for  ex- 
ample: "It  is  as  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  authorized  the  sale 
ol  human  meat,  during  the  meat 
shortage,  and  everyone  had  accepted 
cannibalism  as  a  clever  dodge  for  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  living."  Those 
who  do  not  regard  that  as  an  out- 
rageous remark  should  enjoy  the 
book  a  good  deal. 

I  he  trouble  with  Mr.  Mumford 
is  that  he  cannot  tolerate  a  universe 
that  is  not  lull  of  purpose  and  prog- 
ress, and  like  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries  he  simply  does  not  find  that 
the  universe  meets  those  specifica- 
i  ions.  And  he  has  hit  upon  a  curious 


but  perhaps  not  uncommon  resolri 
tion  for  this  frustration:  it  would  bi 
the  right  kind  of  universe  if  onlt 
people  would  behave  themselves  aj 
he  wants  them  to.  Doubtless  peopil 
could  behave  a  good  deal  bette; 
than  they  do,  but  they  did  not  male 
the  universe.  They  found  it  whe; 
they  got  here. 

Berlin  de  Profundis 

IN  The  Dancing  Bear  (Nortoi 
Vl.50)  Frances  Faviell  has  writte 
a  powerful  reminder  of  one  part  I 
the  world  (among  many)  where  o; 
portunities  for  living  a  successfi 
and  useful  life  are  severely  limitet 
Her  title  derives  from  the  be;] 
which  is  the  symbol  of  Berlin:  sh 
calls  it  a  dancing  bear  because  th 
city  has  had  in  the  last  decade  s 
many  different  masters  calling  tl 
tttne  to  which  it  leads  its  life. 

The  book  is  an  informal  histojj 
of  the  city,  chiefly  centered  on  or 
family,  the  Altmanns.  It  covers  th 
period  front  the  early  months  of  M 
Occupation  to  the  night  of  Ern; 
Renter's  funeral  (1953),  when  tf 
Western  sector  glowed  with  a  cai 
dlelight  from  every  window  in  hone 
of  the  great  mayor.  All  the  chara 
ters  are  skillfully  observed  and  beaij 
til rtlly  drawn.  Presumably  they  hay 
been  slightly  fictionalized,  but  the 
authenticity  is  unmistakable.  Tf 
chief  figure  (if  one  must  choose) 
Ursula  Altmann,  who  marries  a 
American  soldier  against  the  bittt, 
scorn  of  her  mother  and  brother  th; 
she  should  ally  herself  with  one 
the  conquerors,  even  against  her  o\v 
love  for  a  neo-Nazi  cousin.  She  sec 
marriage  to  Joe,  whom  she  respec 
but  does  not  love,  as  her  only  chant 
to  escape  from  prostitution  an 
black-marketing  into  a  life  where  si 
can  have  a  decent  future. 

The  Dancing  Bear  is  brief  and  u; 
pretentious  but  by  no  means  trivia 
Though  much  of  the  material 
painful,  and  though  it  is  honest 
presented,  it  is  never  dreary.  Mi 
Faviell,  the  wife  of  a  British  office 
is  a  fine  reporter,  but  she  is  moi 
than  that,  for  she  brings  to  her  stoi 
the  breadth  of  sympathy,  the  gift  ft 
detail,  the  narrative  interest  of  goo 
fiction.  It  closes  on  a  note  too  un 
versal  for  reporting:  as  Ursula,  no 
the  last  of  her  family,  a  prosperot 
American  matron  back  in  Germar 


THE  AGE  OF  MOUNTAINEERING 

By  JAMES  RAMSEY  ULLMAN 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

i  a  hi  it- 1  \  isit.  stands  in  the  mined 
ndlelil  m\  w  here  so  much  ol  hei 
I  has  happened,  slu'  hears  an 
ghestra  playing  "Rhapsody  in 
lue"  as  it  had  been  played  before 
!  tin-  bittei  occasion  ol  her  mar- 
ao-e,  and  she  I  >m  si  >  into  tears  lor 
Win,  for  dead  kinfolk,  for  her  lite, 
huh  I). is  been,  after  all,  as  lives 
ive  a  way  of  being  in  or  out  of  Ber- 
|  an  irreversible  process. 
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y  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 

FICTION 

lie  Midnight  Patient,  by  Egon 
ostovskv. 

book  of  cosmic  excitement  and  sus- 
iise— psychological  and  physical, 
he  philosophical  dilemmas  of  our 
me  are  put  into  a  stor)  so  terrifying 
id  so  real  (New  York  background) 
lat  their  resolution  becomes  a  mat- 
r  ol  desperate  importance  to  the 
:ader.  An  a-political  Czech  psychia- 
ist,  a  refugee  in  this  country,  is 
iked  by  the  (American)  Psycho- 
Igical  Warfare  Institute— to  which 
e  has  submitted  a  diabolical  plan 
>r  psychological  warfare  behind  the 
"on  Curtain— to  treat  one  of  their 
Tents  whom  the  Communists  are 
tfer.  His  visits  must  be  at  midnight, 
t  once  the  doctor  and  his  patient 
re  surrounded  by  spies  and  counter- 
)ies.  The  author  shows  with  devas- 
iting  clarity  how  hard  it  is  in  a 
orld  divided  in  half,  where  truth 
as  vanished  because  an  end  must 
e  accomplished,  to  tell  one  side 
om  the  other.  Which  men  who 
ime  to  him  disguised  as  patients 
~e  American  spies?  Which  Russian? 

ven  with  the  best  will,  people  ivho 
ive  once  fallen  cannot  help  turn- 
tg  justice,  freedom,  and  peace  into 
leir  own  opposites."  But  it  is  not  a 
mical  book.  As  one  of  the  charac- 

rs  says: 

We  are  tumbled  out  of  the  same 
box,  no  matter  what  political  sys- 
tem we  now  live  under.  We  are 
still  without  distinction  the  chil- 
dren of  a  single  epoch.  ...  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  our  friends  and 
our  enemies  belong  to  each  other, 
because  they  beget  each  other.  .  .  . 
There  is  but  one  world,  one 
society,  one  force  of  selt-destruc- 


The  author  of  The  White 
Tower  has  no  equal  when  it 
comes  to  communicating  the 
excitement,  the  suspense,  the 
challenge  of  high  conquest.  In 
this  dramatic  book  the  reader 
participates  in  more  than  a 
score  of  famous  ascents  of  the 
past  hundred  years  —  from  the 
Matterhorn  to  Mt.  McKinley, 
from  the  Andes  to  Everest,  from 
K  2  and  Nanga  Parbat  to  The 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  24 
photographs,  5  diagrams,  map 
endpapers.  $6.00 

At  all  bookstores 
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She  scandalized  her 
time — yet  became  its 
greatest  novelist 
THE 

GEORGE 
ELIOT 

LETTERS 

THE  FIRST  THREE  OF  SIX  VOLUMES 

By  Gordon  S.  Haight  •  Only  through 
George  Eliot's  own  frank,  revealing 
letters  could  we  come  close  to  under- 
standing the  warm,  human  personality 
and  searching  mind  that  changed  an 
awkward  country  girl  into  a  brilliant 
artist  and  highly  controversial  social 
figure.  The  comments  in  these  letters 
(two-thirds  appearing  here  for  the  first 
time)  cover  every  conceivable  subject 
from  early  proposals  of  marriage  to 
evangelicalism,  evolution  and  women's 
rights;  and  add  many  new  facets  to  an 
extraordinary  story.  Volumes  I,  II,  and 
III,  1443  PP-,  $20.00. 
VALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
New  Haven  7,  Connecticut 


Technology 
past, 

present^ 
futuref^) 


IESS  A 


A  HISTORY  OF 

MECHANICAL 
INVENTIONS 

By  Abbott  Pay  son  Usher 

Here  is  man's  inventive  genius  at 
work:  a  broad  survey  of  the  history 
of  technology  from  the  first  wheel  to 
the  Model  T.  Mr.  Usher-after  de- 
veloping a  new  theory  of  invention 
and  relating  it  to  the  course  of  evo- 
lution—discusses the  production  and 
control  of  power  in  general,  and 
traces  in  truly  fascinating  detail  the 
careers  of  a  host  of  specific  inven- 
tions. New,  completely  revised,  en- 
larged edition.  Over  500  pages.  159 
illustrations.  $9.00 
At  all  bookstores 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

44  Francis  Avenue  •  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
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The  Game  of  Life  and  How  To  Play  It 

By 

FLORENCE  SCOVELL  SHINN 
'Read  mv  book  and  you  will  never  lie  the  same  again" 
Shinn  Press.  274  Delaware  Ave..  Buffalo  2.  N.  Y. 
Paper  SI. 25  Cloth  $1.75 
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tion  and  self-preservation,  hut  there 
are  many  mad  ideas.  Among  these 
mad  ideas  I  include  the  opinion 
dial  one  half  of  the  world  may  save 
the  other  by  taking  possession  of  it. 
Salvation  cannot  come  from  one 
side  of  the  world  or  the  other.  .  .  . 
We  may  be  saved  only  within  our- 
selves  and  not  outside  ourselves. 
But  we  will  he  saved! 

A  stimulating  and  rewarding  book. 

Appleton,  Century,  $3 

Three  by  Tey,  by  Josephine  Tey. 
The  re-issue  of  Miss  Pym  Disposes, 
The  Franchise  Affair,  and  Brat  Far- 
rar,  all  complete  and  unabridged  in 
one  volume,  is  good  news  for  all  Tey 
fans  and  indeed  for  all  who  care  for 
a  good  murder  story  gracefully  and 
wittily  written.  This  is  a  new  one  in 
the  "Murder  Revisited"  series,  with 
an  introduction  by  James  Sandoe. 

Macmillan,  $3.95 

The  Feast  of  July,  by  H.  E.  Bates. 
Mr.  Bates  is  able  to  make  an  arrest- 
ing and  credible  novel  out  of  any- 
thing. There  was  Fair  Stood  the 
Wind  For  France.  There  was  Love 
for  Lydia  and  any  number  of  other 
short  novels  of  differing  back- 
grounds. Now  here  is  this  nine- 
teenth-century story  of  a  wronged 
young  girl  who  leaves  her  job  in  a 
tavern  to  travel  down  the  river  val- 
ley in  the  English  Midlands  to  find 
the  father  of  her  unborn  child. 
Nearly  dead,  she  is  taken  in  by  a 
poor  shoemaker's  family.  The  major 
part  of  the  book  is  the  extraordi- 
nary tale  of  the  three  brothers  in 
the  family  and  of  their  love  for  her. 
Thinking  back  on  it,  it  all  seems 
fantastic;  as  one  reads,  one  is  thor- 
oughly persuaded  and  not  a  little 
touched  by  Mr.  Bates'  magic. 

Little,  Brown,  $3.50 

NON-FICTION 

A  Blessed  Girl,  by  Lady  Emily  Lut- 

yens. 

When  Lady  Emily's  father  was  sent 
to  Paris  as  the  British  Ambassador 
in  1887  she  was  thirteen  years  old. 
From  the  strangeness  and  loneliness 
of  her  new  surroundings  she  at  once 
started  writing  to  her  friend,  the 
Reverend  Whitwell  Elwin  of  Boon- 
ton  Rectory  (he  was  then  seventy- 
one)  and  he  to  her.  The  correspon- 
dence lasted  until  his  death  in  1900 


and  a  perfectly  extraordinary  pic- 
ture of  Victorian  life  and  attitudes 
emerges.  Sometimes  they  wrote 
every  day;  for  many  years  at  least 
twice  a  week,  and  she  wrote  of  every- 
thing she  did  and  thought.  It  was 
he  and  not  her  family  who  gave  her 
counsel  and  comfort,  at  first  on  her 
shynesses,  on  biting  her  fingernails, 
on  her  quick  temper.  Later  he 
helped  her  through  her  horror  of 
social  functions,  advised  her  with  un- 
derstanding but  in  no  uncertain 
terms  on  her  unwilling  infatuation 
for  a  married  man,  the  father  of  her 
dearest  friend,  who  tried  to  seduce 
her.  Finally,  it  is  "his  Rev"  who 
helps  during  the  unhappy  clays  when 
her  family  kept  her  from  the  man 
she  was  at  last  to  marry  in  1897; 
and  it  is  he  who  christens  her  first 
child  just  about  a  year  before  his 
death.  .  .  .  Even  if  the  people  (her 
life  brought  her  close  to  many  of  the 
important  figures  of  her  time)  and 
the  life  (oh  the  discipline  of  a  Vic- 
torian childhood!)  she  describes 
were  less  interesting,  the  impact  of 
these  vital,  unedited  outpourings 
would  be  a  shaking  experience. 
Someone  has  called  it  "both  a  curi- 
ously moving  and  a  thoroughly  en- 
tertaining book.  For  me,  at  least,  it 
has  the  attraction  of  a  novel— the 
story  of  an  aristocratic  Jane  Eyre, 
exposed  to  the  insidious  appeal  of  a 
more  poetic  Mr.  Rochester." 

Lippincott,  $4 

Beyond  the  Hundredth  Meridian, 

by  Wallace  Stegner. 
It  is  a  pleasure  when  a  fine  short- 
story  writer  turns  to  history.  This 
is  the  biography  of  John  Wesley 
Powell,  explorer  (he  led  the  first 
expedition  through  the  canyons  of 
the  Green  and  Colorado  Rivers  in 
1869-70),  cartographer,  geologist— 
but  first  and  foremost,  founder  of 
the  Geological  Survey.  Here  is  the 
story  of  his  struggles  and  disappoint- 
ments in  trying  to  persuade  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  scientific  studies 
of  the  nation.  In  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Stegner,  who  cares  about  the  history 
of  this  country  as  he  cares  about 
human  hopes  and  aspirations,  it 
turns  into  a  fine  story  on  the  human 
level  and  an  important  addition  to 
that  history.  By  the  author  of  The 
Preacher  and  the  Slave  and  The 
Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $6.50 
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<r$pectives  V.S.A.  8 
hr  mosi  H  i  em  issue  <>l  I  Ins  \nu  i  - 
an   quarterl)    |>nl)lislic(l    for  in- 
rnational    consumption  contains, 
none  othei  things,  poetry  by  K.en 
ith  Pat<  In  n  .mil  \\  .ill.u c  si(  \ ens. 
play  b)    rennessee  Williams;  fic- 
m  l>\   fean  Stafford;  and  a  vivid 
tide  on  the  histor)  oi  the  sk\ 
raper    (illustrated)    by  William 
lex  "l  i  In'  Museum  of  Mode)  n  Art. 
he  book  is  distributed  in  this  coun- 
v  by  Viking  Puss  and,  as  most 
aders  know,  is  available  in  book- 
ores. 

Intercultural  Publications,  $1.50 
iscovery  ^4 

his  intermittent  periodical,  collect- 
g  American  writing  of  distinction, 
published  l>\  Pockei  Books  lor 
>c\  The  new  issue,  which  appeared 
•ptcinbei  1,  boasts  stories  by  I  In 
an  Rosten  anil  by  Saul  Bellow, 
inner  oi  the  1953  Book  Award  lor 
tion;  part  oi  a  novel  by  An. Hole 
royard;  a  memoir  of  Theodore 
reiser  by  Lester  Cohen  as  well  as 
her  hit  ion  and  poetry  by  authors 
>th  known  ami  unknown. 

Pocket  Books,  35^ 

iscellany 

his  month   Knopf  inaugurates  a 
iw  venture  well  worth  looking  into, 
is  a  series  of  paper-backed  books 
lied   "Vintage"— reprints  of  their 
vn  distinguished  books.  A  list  of 
e  first  batch,  published  this  month. 
.Hows:   The  Art  of  Teaching  by 
Albert    Highet,    The   Stranger  by 
\lbert  Camus,  Death  in  Venire  and 
pen    Other    Stories    by  Thomas 
I  ami,  A  Short  History  of  Music  by 
\lfred     Einstein,     Democracy  in 
\merica,  two  volumes,  by  Alexis  de 
ocqueville.  In  Search  of  Theater 
V  Eric  Bentley,  Howards  End  by 
.  M.  Forster,  The  Im moralist  by 
ndre   Gide,   and    The  American 
ditical  Tradition  by  Richard  Hof- 
ulter. 

Knopf,  950  each 
FORECAST 

eligious 

i  late  October  there  will  be  three 
'w  books  in  the  religious  and  in- 
'irational  field.  From  McGraw- 
ill,  Life  is  Worth  Living,  (Second 
'!'ries)  by  Fulton  J.  Sheen  and  The 
rayers  of  Peter  Marshall,  edited 


and  with  an  introduction  by 
Catherine  Marshall.  From  Harper 
on  October  20,  comes  The  Old 
Testament  and  the  Fine  Arts  by 
Cynthia  Pearl  Maus. 

Edwardian 

Harcourt,  Brace  is  announcing  with 
pride  what  they  call  the  "spiritual 
autobiography"  of  Ellen  Glasgow 
entitled  The  Woman  Within.  The 
book  was  arranged  for  by  Allied 
Harcourt  in  the  1930s  and  will  ap- 
peal in  late  October  just  before  the 
publication  in  November  of  a  book 
(ailed  The  Age  of  Extravagance:  An 
Edwardian  Header,  edited  by  Dud- 
ley Frasier  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Edes.  The  latter  book  (Rinehart) 
will  include  examples  of  the  work 
of  Miss  Glasgow  as  well  as  that  ol 
Edith  Wharton,  Arnold  Bennett,  and 
others  ol  the  period,  and  comments 
on  the  era  by  such  contemporaries  is 
Somerset  Maugham,  Harold  Nicol- 
son,  and  Osbert  Lancaster. 

Books  by  Novelists 
Some  best-selling  novelists  ate  bring- 
ing out  new  books  soon.  For  October 
Viking  announces  Reunion  by 
Merle  Miller;  from  Random  House 
comes  Sweet  and  Sour,  essays  by 
John  O'Hara.  In  November  Dou- 
bleday  will  publish  Paul  Galileo's 
Love  of  Seven  Dolls  and  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  has  chosen  as  its 
November  selection  My  Brother's 
Keeper  by  Marcia  Davenport  (Scrib- 
ner).  Knopf  announces,  without 
setting  a  date,  a  new  novel  by  Eliza- 
beth Boiven,  A  World  of  Love. 

Biographies  and  Memoirs 

A  group  of  biographical  studies 
whose  outstanding  characteristic  is 
the  diversity  of  its  subjects,  is  now 
being  scheduled  by  the  publishers. 
Indiana  University  Press  has  sched- 
uled for  October  Johnny  Appleseed 
(John  Chapman):  Man  and  Myth  by 
Robert  Price;  in  the  same  month 
Sloane  will  publish  An  Autobiog- 
raphy by  Edzvin  Muir,  the  Scottish 
poet;  and  in  November,  from  Dou- 
bleday,  comes  Mack  Sennett,  King  of 
Comedy  as  told  to  Cameron  Shipp. 
Much  later,  indeed  sometime  in  the 
spring,  McGraw-Hill  looks  forward 
to  the  publication  of  a  biography  of 
Amy  Lowell  by  the  poet  Horace 
Gregory.  Sauces  for  everybody's 
taste. 


Lift  the  roof  off  any 
meeting  place  in  America .  •  • 

Inside  you  will  find  small 
groups  working  together  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commun- 
ity —  a  process  which  has 
been  going  on  since  the  days 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 
This  is  America's  strength, 
the  phenomenon  which  de 
Tocqueville  noted  over  a 
hundred  years  ago.  As  you 
read  this  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  group  association 
in  America,  you  will  en- 
counter a  vital  challenge  to 
use  what  we  have  learned  in 
our  world  relations. 

A  DANGEROUS 
FREEDOM 

By  BRADFORD  SMITH 

$3.95  at  all  bookstores 
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Understanding 

THE 

American  Past 


Written  and  Edited  by 
EDWARD  N.  SAVETH. 

"Mr.  Saveth's  collection 
of  interesting  and  pene- 
trating essays  on  Ameri- 
can history  by  30  emi- 
nent historians  — and  his 
discerning  survey  of  his- 
torical writing  in  the 
United  States,  will  help 
reflective  readers  to  gain 
their  bearings  .  .  .  No 
country  has  a  story  bet- 
ter worth  reading  than 
America's.  Mr.  Saveth's 
volume  is  a  feast  in  it- 
self." —  From  introduc- 
tion by  Allan  Nevins 

$6.00  at  all  bookstores 
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pace  with  the  remarkable 
strides  in  the  recording  fields  .  .  . 
hear  ALL  the  beauties  of  today's 
masterpieces  of  recorded  music. 

BELL  Model  2199B:  12  watt 
output  at  1  2  of  1  %  distor- 
tion, 20  watt  peak;  20  to 
20,000  cps  plus  or  minus  1/2 
db;  six  inputs;  five  controls 
including  bass  and  treble  con- 
trols, seven-position  equaliza- 
tion and  selector  switch; 
continuously  variable  loudness 
control  and  master  gain  control. 
See  and  hear  the  Bell  2199B  at 
your  high  fidelity  dealer  today. 
For  complete  defails  and  speci- 
fications write  today  for  Bell 
catalog  542. 
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The  Spoken  Word  on  Records 
Edward  Tat  nail  Can  by 


A  Subsidiary  of 
Thompson  Products,  Int. 


Sound  Systems,  Inc. 

565  Marion  Rd.,  Columbus  7,  Ohio 

Exporl  Office:  401   Broadway,  New  York   13,  N. 


During  the  last  war,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  English  language 
ran  into  an  odd  difficulty  in  trans- 
mission when  the  throat  contact  mi- 
crophone used  by  American  pilots, 
to  tree  their  hands  and  arms  while 
flying,  was  tried  out  on  British 
pilots.  The  throaty  Americanese  had 
been  easily  picked  up  by  contact 
near  the  Adam's  apple;  but  the 
dipped  and  articulated  British  lan- 
guage, even  in  pilot's  lingo,  was 
literally  above  the  mike's  suscepti- 
bilities and  came  through  as  unin- 
telligible gurgling. 

True  or  not,  the  story  is  confirmed 
in  reverse  by  the  great  new  output 
of  speech  recordings  on  LP  records 
—for  with  the  mike  normally  placed 
out  in  front  of  the  face  the  English 
voice  projects  superbly,  whereas  the 
American  mutter,  deep  down,  is  at  a 
dreadful  loss  for  intelligibility.  I've 
been  listening  to  more  of  the  pio- 
neering Columbia  Literary  Series 
discussed  here  last  December  and  to 
the  Caedmon  series  (below)  and  I 
am  impressed  as  you  will  be  by  the 
utter  naturalness  of  voice,  the  su- 
perb projection  of  character  and 
intelligence  in  recordings  by  such 
unlike  Britons  as  Aldous  Huxley, 
Somerset  Maugham,  the  three  Sit- 
wells,  Dylan  Thomas,  and  Christo- 
pher Isherwood.  I  am  also  horrified 
at  the  stultifying  obstacles  that  the 
recording  process  interposes  between 
us  and  a  similar  group  of  Americans 
-John  Steinbeck,  William  Saroyan, 
Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Marianne 
Moore,  Mark  Van  Doren,  Archibald 
MacLeish.  One  reaches  for  the  tone 
controls  thinking  it  must  be  faulty 
recording;  but,  of  course,  it  is  not. 
It  is  the  American  language. 

Paradoxically,  we  in  America 
know  more  than  anyone  else  about 
the  physical  technique  of  vocal  pro- 
jection through  the  loudspeaker.  We 
have  a  thousand  schools  and  depart- 
ments and  classes  for  Speech  Train- 
ing which,  whatever  the  outward 
intent,  largely  produce  that  "voice 
with  a  smile"  which  goes  straight 
into  radio  and  TV  for  the  propaga- 
tion  of  Messages.    The  American 


standard  Radio  Voice  embodies  the 
ultimate  in  efficient  speech  trans- 
mission via  the  microphone,  but  it 
is  mostly  without  soul. 

Every  day  thousands  of  Americans 
go  about  absent-mindedly  clearing 
throats,  imaginary  script  in  hand, 
practicing  delivery,  orating  solemnly 
into  breakfast  coffee,  about  indiges- 
tion or  "To  be  or  not  to  be"  with 
identical  fervor— for  this  technique- 
worship  is  hardly  confined  to  the 
commercials  we  live  by.  TV  and 
radio  art,  stage  and  film  have  taken 
it  up;  young  actors  work  not  to  un- 
derstand the  play  but  to  ape  the 
Voice  and  the  Manner,  to  the  last 
turn  of  a  well-projected  vowel. 

Meanwhile,  those  of  us  who  still 
fondly  imagine  we  have  something 
to  say  are  tongue-tied  before  the  om- 


Worth  Looking  Into  .  .  . 

Shostakovitch:  Symphonies  #1,  #9. 

Symph.  Radio  Leipsic,  Pfluger;  Ra- 
dio Berlin.  Kleinert.  Crania  CRLP- 
7128. 

The  two  short  symphonies,  early 
and  late,  in  interesting  juxtaposi- 
tion, nicely  performed  and  re- 
corded. 

Strauss:  Elektra;  highlights.  Hongen, 
Golts,  Frantz;  Bav.  State  Orch., 
Sold.  Decca  DL  9723. 

An  absolutely  superb  job  of  ex- 
cerpting: two  astonishingly  fine 
Strauss  sopranos,  vibrant  orch.,  one 
of  the  best  technical  jobs  to  date. 

Brahms:  Sonata  in  F  Mi.,  op.  5 
(1853),  Badura-Skoda.  Westminster 
WL  5245. 

The  enthusiastic  youthful  sonata 
is  a  work  that  lasts  well  despite 
prolixities;  Skoda's  playing  puts  the 
lyric  side  forward,  in  the  Viennese 
manner. 

Dvorak:    Piano    Quintet,    op.  81. 

Budapest  Quartet,  Clifford  Curzon. 
Columbia  ML  4825. 

The  crisp  Budapest  goes  well  with 
the  smooth  Curzon  for  an  excellent 
playing.  "Nature  Boy"  (for  those 
who  care)  will  be  found  in  this 
work. 


Zenith  brings  HIGH  FIDELITY 
down  to  earth 

right  in  your  room,  for  just  $149.95  * 

Let  your  dealer  demonstrate  the  amazing 
new  Custom  Su|>er-|>honie  with  Cobra-Matic® 
Record  Changer  and  the  two  Zenith  c\- 
clusives  that  take  the  chance  out  <>l  High 
Fidelity  .  .  .Zenith's  fully  variable  speed 
regulator  and  Stroboscope  speedometer. 
In  Mahogany,  $149.95'  Monde,  $159.95* 


SUPER-PHONIC 

High  Fidelity  Phonograph 

'Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  prices. 
Slightly  higher  in  Far  West  and  South. 

Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  Chicago  39,  111.  C0PR. 


Let  these  MILTON  CROSS 
lecords  show  you  how  to  talk 
your  way  to  SUCCESS! 

The  Dr.  Robinson  Course  in 

EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 

Narrated  by  MILTON  CROSS 

Now  you  can  learn  ti>  speak  with  brilliance 
ami  complete  self-confidence  on  any  occasion, 
merely  by  listening  to  these  self-teaching  rec- 
ords for  a  few  minutes  a  day.  Here,  in  10 
powerful,  easy-to-follow  lessons,  Milton  Cross 
brings  you  the  secrets  which  helped  him  be- 
come one  of  America's  finest  speakers.  Per- 
fected by  I>r.  Walter  o.  Robinson,  these  meth- 
ods have  already  taught  thousands  to  speak 
fluent,  effortless  English.  Now  you.  too,  can 
improve  your  voice  and  speaking  ability  this 
amazing,  easy  way. 

You  get  .">  double-side,  non-breakable  under  nor- 
mal use.  standard  speed  records — in  a  beauti- 
fully bound,  sturdy  album — alonj;  with  com- 
plete printed  instructions.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
your  free  examination  set  today — and  enjoy  the 
rich  rewards  a  persuasive,  self-assured  voice 
can  brin^  you. 

TEN  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  51  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  the  Dli. 
Wai.tek  <).  Robinson  Course  in  Effec- 
tive Speaking  for  ten  days'  free  examina- 
tion. Within  that  time  I  will  remit  $8.95 
plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges,  or  return 
the  course.  1023J2. 


Nome  . 
Address 
City  .  .  . 
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THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 

nipresent  mike,  for  lack  of  any  train- 
ing. For  all  our  undoubted  intelli- 
gence and  originality  of  character, 
we  speak  as  though  wc  were  either 
apologetic  or  in  a  hurry;  our  person- 
alities are  adenoidal,  our  voices 
buried  in  layers  of  quilting.  As  the 
Speech  people  say,  we  Don't  Project. 
We  don't  know  how,  and  we  should. 


Readers  of  Mr.  Canby's  column  who 
are  in l crested  in  Toscanini  record- 
ings will  find  on  page  13  an  an- 
nouncement by  RCA  Victoi  <>l  a 
tonics!  in  which  they  arc  invited  to 
participate. 


It's  not  a  laughing  matter.  In  a 
time  when  significant  communi- 
cation is  mote  and  more  through  the 
microphone  in  a  hundred  forms,  are 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  America, 
the  poets,  the  professors,  the  scien- 
tists, playwrights,  teachers,  to  remain 
raw  amateurs  of  mike  technique, 
scornful  of  the  Radio  Voice  but  in- 
coherent themselves,  blaming  the 
lifeless  machinery  for  a  fault  that  is 
their  own? 

The  British  have  us  beat  here  by 
the  nature  of  their  language  itself. 
But  what  comes  naturally  to  them 
can  be  learned  by  us  and  it  would  be 
a  far  from  unworthy  study:  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  have  messages  to 
transmit  and  personalities  to  project, 
via  the  person-to-person  medium  of 
the  microphone. 

Hearing  Poetry,  vol.  I:  Chaucer  through 
Milton;  vol.  2:  Dryden  through  Brown- 
ing. Mark  Van  Doren,  commentator; 
Hurtl  Hatfield,  Frank  Silvera,  Jo  Van 
Fleet,  readers;  Howard  O.  Sackler,  Di- 
rector.  Caedmon  TC  1021,  1022. 

THE  wholly  admirable  enterprise  of 
the  Caedmon  firm,  who  have  made 
themselves  pioneers  in  the  recording  of 
the  spoken  word  on  long-playing  rec- 
ords, is  devoted  to  an  old  proposition, 
but  the  wealth  of  relatively  cheap  re- 
corded time  available  on  LP  and  the 
facilities  that  tape-recording  now  pro- 
vides for  editing  give  it  vast  new  scope. 
The  old  78  short-record  makers  could 
not  dream  of  such  a  series  as  this. 

But  the  problems  remain  tantaliz- 
ingly  the  same.  In  this  case  we  have  a 
first-rank  commentator  whose  mike 
technique,  however  cogent  his  Avoids, 
is  colorless;  and  lor  the  poems  them- 
selves there  are  three  "professional" 
readers  ol  whom  only  one  seems  to  me 


Hear  what  G-E 
High-Fidelity  can  do 

FOR  EVERY  RECORD 
...EVERY  HOME! 


You  just  can't  buy  finer 
quality  hi-fi  equipment 
than  economical  G-E  matched 
components.  Installed  in  a 
bookcase  or  other  existing  fur- 
niture, G-E  systems  reveal  all 
the  musical  beauty  records  are 
capable  of  delivering.  And, 
C-E  hi-fi.  costs  no  more  to  oivn 
than  the  average  television  set. 
Compare  the  overall  worth  to 
your  family.  Then,  listen  to 
this  outstanding  equipment! 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


General  Electric  Company 
Section  R42104 

Electronics  Perk,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  latest  booklets  on 
G-E  high-fidelity  equipment. 
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ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  
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You  cherish  his  picture 
. . .  why  not  his  voice? 

•  He'll  sing  for  you  through  the  years 
.  .  .  exactly  as  you  capture  his  voice 
today  on  your  RCA  Push-Button  Tape 
Recorder.  Yes,  it's  easy  as  flipping  a 
light  switch  to  preserve  the  happiest 
moments  and  the  biggest  occasions  of 
your  life,  to  record  your  favorite  radio 
shows  and  music  programs. 

Use  a  versatile  RCA  Push-Button 
Tape  Recorder  wherever  you  want.  It's 
so  simple  to  operate  because  it's  pre- 
cision-built to  make  truly  professional 
recording  far  easier  than  ever.  Each  time 
you  play  back  the  voices,  the  music 
you've  recorded,  you'll  appreciate  the 
rich,  life-like  fidelity.  Year  after  year, 
you'll  be  glad  you  own  the  tape  recorder 
with  the  most  famous  name  in  elec- 
tronics— RCA. 

Visit  your  RCA  Victor  dealer,  to  see 
the  latest  models  in  RCA  Push-Button 
Tape  Recorders.  But  don't  just  look — 
listen!  You'll  be  convinced  that  only 
RCA  gives  you  so  many  fine  quality  fea- 
tures in  a  moderately-priced  tape  recorder. 

See  the  New  RCA 

□□□□□□□□□□ 

Tape  Recorders 

Priced  as  low  as  $169.95* 

'Suggested  retail  pr/c 
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RADIO   CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 


Lo  approach  an  effective  and  natural 
transmission  of  the  poetic  sense  through 
ihis  special  medium. 

Mark  Van  Doren's  comment  is  neither 
uninteresting  nor  unintelligible;  it  is 
merely,  in  the  sense  of  projection  tech- 
nique, untrained  and  ineffective.  It 
does  not  hold  the  attention;  key  words 
and  phrases  are  unemphasized  so  that 
continuit)  is  easily  lost,  there  is  a  .sense 
that  this  is  read,  from  a  prepared  manu- 
script, rather  than  spoken  person-to- 
person. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  three  readers 
collectively  bring  an  excess  of  technique 
ol  one  sort  or  another.  Frank  Silvera 
is  ol  the  old  school  of  stage  acting.  At 
stage  distance  his  dramatic  delivery,  de- 
signed to  carry  and  convince  on  voice 
power  alone,  is  surely  authentic  and 
as  proper  as  grease  paint  and  stage 
props.  But  in  the  microphone  close-up, 
the  Silvera  drama  is  a  tempest  ol  gusty 
sighs  and   moist  smackings. 

[o  Van  Fleet  in  her  turn  brings  the 
dulcet-toned  velvety  exactitude  of  radio 
to  her  poetry.  Fvery  word  is  clear,  each 
phrase,  each  syllable  is  precisely  framed 
and  enunciated,  but  the  soul,  the  poetry 
itself,  is  missing.  "A  host  of  golden 
daffodils!"  she  exclaims,  from  the  dia- 
phragm, but  these  daffodils  grow  in 
pots  in  Radio  City— not  in  Words- 
worth's England.  It  is  the  greater  pleas- 
ure, then,  to  hear  the  wise,  considered 
restraint  with  which  Hurd  Hatfield 
speaks  his  assigned  selections,  convey- 
ing just  enough,  but  not  too  much  ol 
his  own  personality,  tempering  his  tech- 
nique  to  the  nearness  of  the  mike  and 
the  immediacy  of  his  composite  living- 
loom  audience.  Excellent. 

Dylan  Thomas  in  a  Reading  from  His 
Work.  Caedmon  TC  1002. 
Sean  O'Casey,  Reading  from  Juno  and 
the  Paycock;  Pictures  in  the  Hallway; 
Inishfallen.  Fair  Thee  Well.  Caedmon 
TC  1012. 

Two  ol  the  numerous  Caedmon 
LPs  devoted  to  long  cross  sections 
ol  a  single  author  reading  his  own 
work.  In  the  long  run  most  listeners 
will  find  these  far  more  satisfactory 
than  the  survey  samplings  of  the  "Hear- 
ing Poetry"  series.  The  late  Dylan 
Thomas  was  a  uniquely  individual 
reader  and  an  extraordinary  master  ol 
the  spoken  word  in  the  Welsh  tradi- 
tion. His  sometimes  sell-conscious  play 
ol  simile,  deliberate  flexing  of  the 
poetic  muscles,  is  easy  to  forgive  in  the 
glorious  bardic  (low  ol  such  English  as 
must  have  been  spoken  in  the  great 
Elizabethan  days,  so  rich,  so  varied,  so 
vigorous.  The  long,  poetic,  autobi- 
ographical "A  Child's  Christmas  in 
Wales"  is,  to  use  a  cliche-  in  its  exact 
sense,   an    unforgettable  experience  in 


the  listening;  surely  this  Christmas 
story  ranks  (in  its  spoken  form,  at  least) 
among  the  great  expressions  of  the 
language. 

The  feature  of  the  Sean  O'Casey  rec- 
ord is  a  most  amusing  and  fusty  scene 
in  an  Irish  barroom,  told  at  length  in  the 
richest  of  true  brogues.  O'Casey's  voice 
is  as  raucous  as  a  crow's,  the  portable 
recorder  was  not  of  the  best,  and  the 
train  whistles  in  the  background  add  to 
the  mise-en-scene;  but  the  power  of  a 
great  storyteller  sweeps  away  all  im- 
pediments, even  the  drunken  slurs  of 
the  Captain  and  his  crony  in  "Juno  and 
the  Paycock,"  which  O'Casey  reproduces 
with  gusto.  A  dramatist  of  the  people, 
this  one,  and  no  mere  microphone  can 
alter  his  immense  power  of  communi- 
cation. 

Other  Caedmons,  from  Ogden  Nash 
to  Thomas  Mann,  Tennessee  Williams 
to  E.  E.  Cummings,  are  worth  extensive 
exploration. 

Aldous  Huxley:  Excerpt  from  "Brave 
New  World";  Commentary  on  "Brave 
New  World."  Columbia  ML  4753 
(SL-190). 

Christopher  Isherwood:  Prater  Violet; 
The  Condor  and  the  Cows  (excerpts); 
Berlin  Diary.  Columbia  ML  4760 
(SL-190). 

Two  of  the  dozen  records  in  the  great 
Columbia  Masterworks  Literary 
series,  SL-190,  still  unobtainable  indi- 
vidually to  my  knowledge— but  every 
English  department  and  every  follow- 
er of  modern  literature  and  poetry 
should  own  the  whole  set.  Eventually, 
the  records  will  be  issued  separately. 

Here  on  these  two  is  a  commentary 
(;n  the  world  today  and  in  the  prob- 
able future  that  reminds  one  how  futile 
it  is  to  write  "reviews"  of  these  dis- 
tillations of  lifetimes  of  living,  these 
lengthy  and  absorbingly  intimate  ses- 
sions with  minds  and  talents!  Huxley's 
reading  from  his  futuristic  novel  of  the 
1930s  is  excellent,  but  far  more  inter- 
esting is  the  beautifully  spoken  re- 
analysis  of  that  book  from  the  post- 
atomic  vantage  point  of  today.  What  a 
cutting  mind,  what  a  rounded,  wise  per- 
sonality—and what  incredibly  fine  speak- 
ing technique! 

And  equally  moving  in  a  far  differ- 
ent way  is  the  youthful,  wistful  Isher- 
wood, who  evolves  the  quiet,  troubled, 
introverted  gropings  of  today's  lost  gen- 
eration—so much  more  lost,  it  seems  to 
me,  than  that  older  one  of  bigger  fame. 
Listen  to  the  long,  heartfelt  autobiog- 
raphy in  Prater  Violet  and  be  moved, 
not  shocked,  by  the  smallness  and  help- 
lessness of  this  world,  as  familiar  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  as  in  Lon- 
don. Again,  impeccable  diction  and  an 
effortless  projection  of  personality. 


Tbrounh  M. 


ox  the  comic  operas  of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan 


Hear  the  world's  greatest  music 

as  you've  never  heard  it  before 


Wagnavox  brings  music  into  your 
iome  with  all  the  fidelity  of  a  master 
performance  in  the  concert  hall.  For 
i  Magnavox  is  an  instrument  in  the 
:ruest  sense  of  the  word.  Without 
nechanical  distortion,  without  the 
ntrusion  of  unbalanced  emphasis  — 
auks  of  many  so-called  high-fidelity 
■©producers — Magnavox  fills  your  liv- 
ng-room  with  the  whole  of  the  living 
performance.  Whether  the  music  is 
3ilbert  &  Sullivan  or  Grieg,  you  hear 
overtones  and  timbre  with  a  fidelity 


never  heard  before  in  recorded  music. 
The  new  Magnavox  Symphonic 
Modern,"  a  master  high-fidelity  in- 
strument combining  AM-FM  radio 
with  phonograph  and  tape  recorder, 
has  an  exceptional  audio  system  with 
two  12-inch  low-frequency  speakers 
coupled  m  a  cross-over  network  with 
a  high-frequency  horn  speaker,  to 
give  true  full-range  reproduction. 
Twenty  watts  of  undistorted  audio 
power  are  produced  by  the  high- 
fidelity  amplifier — full  power  reserve 


"S)  mpho  nic  Af  ode  rn ' ' 
Radio-  Pbn  nog  r<  /  ph 

to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most 
expansive  symphonic  performance. 
And  you  can  [day  any  si/e  record 
automatically.  Famous  Pianissimo 
Pick-Up,  with  dual  diamond-sapphire 
Styli,  translates  even  the  lowest 
frequencies  without  distortion. 
High-Fidelity  Phonograph  prices 
start  as  low  as  $99.50.  See  your 
Magnavox  dealer — his  name  is  listed 
in  your  classified  phone  book  under 
"TV"  or  "Radio-Phonograph."  The 
Magnavox  Company,  Ft.  Wayne,  hid. 


You  are  years  ahead  with  Magnavox 

New  Magnavox  "Symphonic  Modem" 
AM-FM  radio-phonograph  includes  a  tape 
recorder  and  reproducer.  You  can  record 
memorable  musical  radio  broadcasts  and  build 
your  own  "tape"  library  or  buy  pre-recorded 
tapes.  Note  convenient  record  storage  file  at 
the  center.  The  Symphonic  Modern,  illustrated 
above,  closed,  is  available  in  either  hand-rubbed 
mahogany  or  cherry  and  fine  white  oak.  $745.00 


Better  Sound  .  .  .  Better  Buy 
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Senator  Henry  Clay 
For  Congenial 


's  Punch  Recipe  J  Q 
Gatherings 


\  \  T  HAT  Henry  Clay 
>  \  didn't  know  about 
politicking  you  could  put  on 
the  tail  of  a  coonskin  cap.  He 
knew  well  how  to  win  folks 
over  to  his  camp  and  he  won 
them  over  best  when  they 
could  partake  of  some  of  his 
famous  Kentucky  hospital- 
ity. This  included  a  special 
punch  he  conjured  up  him- 
self, which  went  as  follows: 


0<=>00<= 

A  TOAST 


00<=>0 


Here's  to  the  three 
great  American  hirds! 


The  Moon  and  Time  for  Goc 
Whiskey-Making 
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Daniel  Webster 
Said  It  First 

OLD  Daniel  Webster 
thought  quicker  and 
spoke  up  louder  and  clearer 
than  most  of  the  other  talk- 
ing men  of  his  day,  so  he  got 
to  be  the  first  one  to  say  a  lot 
of  famous  things.  For  in- 
stance, he  was  first  to  say: 
"Liberty  and  Union,  now 
and  forever,  one  and  insep- 
arable.*'  He  also  was  the  first  ; 
famous  American  to  call  j 
James  Crow's  bourbon  "the 
finest  in  the  world"  and  all 
the  other  prominent  citizens 
who  were  thinking  just  that 
kicked  themselves  real  hard 
for  not  saying  it  before  Mr. 
Webster  did. 


May  you  always  have  one 
on  your  table,  one  in  yo 
pocket  and  one  in  yourgl 
—the  turkey,  the  eagle,  and 
Old  Crow  ! 
K  * 
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MILDER 
LOWER-PRICED 

BOTTLING  OF 

OLD  CROWT 

SETS  HISTORIC  RECORD! 

Introduction  of  lighter,  86  Proof  bottling  as  a 
companion  to  the  world-famous  100  Proof  Bottled  in  Bond 
produces  greatest  demand  in  history  for 
the  finest  Kentucky  bourbon  ever  put  into  glass! 


NOW— TWO  GREAT  BOTTLINGS! 


T  N  TH  E  old  Kentucky  fr 
1  tier  days  everyone  wj 
around  saying: 

"Mix  your  mash  in  the 

moon's  first  quarter. 
And  your  whiskey  will  tastt 
just  like  it  oughter." 

Of  course,  if  there  w? 
spell  of  cloudy  weather  I 
hid  the  moon's  first  quar 
no  whiskey  got  made  I 
month.  Which  was  prob; 
a  good  thing,  because  rj 
distillations  in  those  d 
were  fit  to  fill  neither 
nor  watering  trough. 

To  all  of  this  mi 
made  uncertainty,  Ja 
Crow  put  an  end  in  lj 
when  he  brought  J 
science  to  the  ari 
whiskey -making,  anc 
tablished  Kentucky  v| 
key  as  the  finest  mad 


Plough  deep  while  slu^_ 
deep,  andynu  shall  have 
to  sell  and  to  keep. 
— Benjamin  Frani 
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86  PROOF 

Kentucky  Straight 
Bourbon  Whiskey 

Celebrated  Old  Crow— 
lighter ,  milder,  lower  in 
price  th:n  th?  100  Proof 
Bottled  in  Bond. 


BOTTLED  IN  BOND 

100  PROOF 
Kentucky  Straight 
Bourbon  Whiskey 


The  most  famous  of 
bonded  bourbons  avail- 
able as  usual. 


Time  to  "Blanket  the  "Petunia  "Bed 

OR  AVERAGE  DATES  WHEN  FIRST  KILLING  FROST  ARRIVES  IN  YOUR  CITY 


Concord,  N.  II..  .Oct.  3 
Duluth,  Minn. .  .  .Oct.  5 

Denver,  Col  Oct.  10 

Spokane,  Wash.. Oct.  13 
Albany,  N.Y..  .  .Oct.  15 


Detroit,  Mich. .  .Oct.  15 

Omaha,  Neb  Oct.  15 

Toledo,  Ohio.  .  Oct.  18 
SanteFe,  N.M..  .Oct.  19 
Chicago,  III  Oct.  19 


Boston,  Mass  Oct.  26 

Harnsburg.Pa..  .Oct.  28 
Evansville,  Ind..  .Oct.  29 
Richmond,  Va. .  .Nov.  2 
Raleigh,  N.C  Nov.  5 


Tucson,  Ariz. .  .  .  Nov.  9 

Macon,  Ga  Nov.  14 

Portland,  Ore..  .Nov.  21 
Del  Rio,  Tex..  .Nov.  27 
Oakland,  Cal  Dec.  29 


THE  OLD 


CROW   DISTILLERY  COMPANY,  FRANKFORT.  KY. 


A  Confederate 
Genera Vs  Lettei 

GEN.  John  Him  1 
can,  in  time  of  pes 
southern  gentleman,  in 
of  war  leader  of  Mori 
Raiders,  once  wrote  a  fri 
"Let  me  know  how  I  ca 
some  Old  Crow  whiski 
you.  The  return  mail 
carry  you  a  demi  john 

( John  Hunt  Morgan  to  Di  B 
Fox.  Lexington,  hy..  2  Jul. 
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MERRIAM  OF  CHICAGO 
Joseph  N.  Bell 

THE  CHANGING  PAST 
Lynn  White,  jr. 

THE  MASK,  a  Story 
Storm  Jameson 

THE  LAST  ROMANTIC  WAR 

Cecil  Woodham-Smith 
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2^  THE  COUGARS 

Life  with  a  Brooklyn  Gang 
by  Stacy  V.  Jones 
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NATURE'S 


America's 
finest  fuel 


I  ong  before  Man.  Nature  stored  in 
underground  vaults  a  vast  reservoir  oi 
natural  gas.  Untold  millions  of  horsepower 
.  .  .  heatpower  for  industry  and  homes. 

Today,  this  great  natural  fuel  .  .  .  hotter 
cleaner,  more  efficient  ...  is  brought  to 
market  by  the  2200-mile  pipeline  of 
Tennessee  Gas.  Spanning  prairies, 
mountains  and  rivers,  this  pulsing 
artery  pipes  the  world's  most  efficient 
fuel  from  the  Southwest  to  the  great 
population  and  industrial  centers 
of  the  East.  And  does  it 
dependably  and  at  low  cost. 

America's  longest  pipeline  — and 
still  growing— Tennessee  Gas 
has  played  a  big  part 
in  making  natural  gas  the 
nation's  sixth  largest  industry. 


Clean,  healthy  lieal,  Natural  gas  is  convenient, 
dependable,  always  (in   lap.   No  storage  problems. 


There's  plenty  of  natural  gas  under  the  ground. 
Each  year   far  more   is  discovered  than   is  used! 


TENNESSEE  GAS 

TRANSMISSION  COMPANY 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


AMERICA'S     LEADING     TRANSPORTER     OF     NATURAL  GAS 


In  just  a  little  while,  all  America  will  be  sitting  clown 
to  its  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

There  will  be  grandpa  and  grandma  and  mother 
and  father  and  the  kids.  A  big,  golden-brown  turkey 
with  all  the  fixin's.  And  words  of  gratitude  for  the 
many  blessings  the  year  has  brought. 

At  Thanksgiving,  as  on  so  main  other  occasions, 
it's  the  telephone  that  brings  the  family  together,  ft 
carries  the  welcome  imitation  to  "conic  to  dinner"  and 
helps  to  get  everything  arranged. 

Someone,  somewhere— close  to  home  or  far  away— 
would  enjoy  hearing  your  voice  by  telephone  today. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM   Local  to  serve  the  community.  Nationwide  to  serxc  the  nation. 
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len  you  nave  to  Kin  a  man 
it  costs  nothina  to  be  polite' 
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Tt  was  the  evening  of  December  7,  1941,  in  London. 
1  Churchill  was  relaxing  at  a  table  with  his  American 
friends.  Ambassador  Winant  and  Averell  Harriman. 
When  he  turned  on  his  wireless  set  for  a  regular  news 
broadcast  he  heard  something  said  about  Japan  attack- 
ing American  territory.  He  at  once  put  in  a  call  to  the 
White  House. 

"In  two  or  three  minutes  Mr.  Roosevelt  came 
through.  'Mr.  President,  what's  this  about  Japan?' 
'It's  quite  true,'  the  President  replied.  'They  have 
attacked  us  at  Pearl  Harbor.  We  are  all  in  the  same 
boat  now.'  " 

The  very  next  day  Churchill  wrote  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  inform  him  that  their  countries  were 
at  war.  He  recalls  that  some  people  criticized  him  for 
the  "ceremonial"  style  he  used  in  his  letter.  "But  after 
all,"  comments  Churchill,  "when  you  have  to  kill  a 
man  it  costs  nothing  to  he  polite." 

This  is  one  of  the  thousands  of  interesting  side- 
lights and  anecdotes  of  the  war  which  the  famous 
Prime  Minister  reveals  in  his  six-volume  masterpiece, 
The  Second  World  War.  Some  are  tragic,  some  dra- 
matic—all of  them  reveal  the  human  and  intimate  side 
of  the  war  leaders  in  their  conduct  of  affairs. 

Stalin  Thought  It  a  Joke 

Among  the  fascinating  revelations  in  The  Second 
World  War  is  the  by-play  between  Churchill,  Stalin 
and  President  Roosevelt,  as  they  sat  around  the  con- 
ference or  dining  table,  planning,  arguing,  toasting, 
joking. 

Was  Stalin  really  pulling  Churchill's  leg  when  he 
proposed  that  after  the  war  50,000  of  Germany's  mili- 
tary leaders  and  technicians  be  executed?  Churchill 
tells  how  he  objected  to  the  idea,  saying,  "I  would 
rather  be  taken  out  into  the  garden  here  and  be  shot 
myself  than  sully  my  own  country's  honor  by  such 
infamy." 

President  Roosevelt  tried  to  make  a  joke  of  it  by 
offering  the  compromise  plan  that  only  49,000  be  shot. 
When  Elliott  Roosevelt  made  a  speech  on  the  subject 
agreeing  with  Stalin,  Churchill  left  the  table  in  a  huff. 
He  was  at  once  followed  by  Stalin  and  Molotov,  grin- 
ning and  eagerly  declaring  they  were  only  playing,  that 
nothing  of  a  serious  character  had  entered  Stalin's  head. 


Mr.  Churchill  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature,  principally  for  The  Second  World  War,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  world 
literature. 

For  the  rest  of  your  life  these  six  books  will  be  a 
possession  you  will  be  proud  to  have  acquired  as  a 
memento  of  your  own  part,  however  humble,  in  this 
great  epoch  of  human  history.  The  complete  set  is 
offered  to  you  in  a  Trial  Membership,  as  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  the  Book-Dividend  system  of  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THIS  OFFER 

if  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  AS  FEW  AS  SIX  BOOKS  within 
your  first  year  of  membership  from  among  the  Club's 
Selections  and  Alternates.  During  the  year  at  least 
100  good  books  will  be  made  available  to  you,  from 
which  you  may  choose.  You  receive  a  careful  advance 
description  of  each  selection  and  if  you  think  it  is  a 
book  you  would  not  enjoy,  you  send  back  a  form 
(always  provided)  specifying  some  other  book  you 
would  like.  Or  you  may  say,  "Send  me  nothing." 

•k  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  ALL  SIX  VOLUMES  OF  THE 
SECOND  WORLD  WAR  AT  ONCE.  They  /will  be  sent 
with  the  first  book  you  order  from  the  Club.  For  a  list 
of  good  books  from  which  you  can  choose  your  first 
selection,  please  see  coupon  below. 

ir  AFTER  BUYING  SIX  BOOKS-and  as  long  as  you 
remain  a  member— you  will  receive  a  Book-Dividend 
with  every  second  book  you  buy— a  beautiful  or  useful 
library  volume.  This  member  profit-sharing  is  similar 
to  what  happens  in  any  consumer  co-operative.  A  fixed 
percentage  of  what  each  member  pays  is  set  aside  in  a 
special  fund.  This  is  finally  invested  in  enormous  edi- 
tions of  other  books,  each  of  which  is  a  Book-Dividend 
sent  tree  to  members.  These  six  Churchill  volumes 
may  be  considered  "advanced"  Book-Dividends  earned 
by  the  purchase  of  the  six  books  you  agree  to  buy. 

*  YOU  MAY  CANCEL  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  any  time 

after  buying  six  books.  Membership  in  the  Club  is  for 
no  fixed  period,  continuing  until  notice  of  cancella- 
tion is  received  from  the  member. 


Given  to  you... 

IF  YOU  JOIN  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 
NOW  AND  AGREE  TO  BUY  SIX  BOOKS 
DURING  THE  NEXT  TWELVE  MONTHS 


BEGIN  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  ANY  OF  THE  GOOD  BOOKS  LISTED  BELOW 


ALL  SIX 


OLUMES 

e  Second  World  War 
Winston  Churchill 


□  THE  FALL  OF  A  TITAN 

by  Igor  Gouzenko  W.95 

D    MARY  ANNE 

by  naphne  chi  Maurier  $.1.50 
a   THE    MIND  ALIVE 

by  Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreet  S3. 75 
a    SEVEN    YEARS    IN  TIBET 

by  Helnrlch  Harrcr 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.95 

□  A  TIME  TO   LOVE   AND   A  TIME 
TO  DIE 

by  Erich  Maria  Remarque  $3.95 

□  THE  CONQUEST  OF  EVEREST 

by  Sir  John  Hunt 
Price  (to  members  only)  Si. 95 


□  THE    AGE    OF    THE  MOGULS 

bv  Stewart  H.  Iloll.rook 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.95 

□  THE  SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

by  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
Pr/re  (to  members  only)  S3.95 

□  THE   HIGH    AND   THE  MIGHTY 

by  Krnest  K.  Gann  $3.50 

n   THE   CAINE  MUTINY 

by  Herman  Wouk  $3.95 

□  A  STILLNESS  AT  APPOMATTOX 

bv  llniee  Catton 
Price  (to  members  only)  $.1.95 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 
34S  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14.  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  nock -ofthe-Month  Club.*  I  am  to  receive, 
free  THK  SK(l)NI)  WOKLI.  WAR  l.v  Win, ion  Churchill.  In  six  volumes.  Immedi- 
ately with  the  purchase  of  my  first  selection,  Indicated  above.  I  agree  to  purchase 
t  least  six  monthly  Selections  or  Alternates  during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member. 
After  mv  sixth  purchase,  with  every  second  book  I  buy — from  among  tho 
Selections  and  Alternate!— I  am  to  receive  the  current  I.ook-l»ivldend»  then 
being  distributed.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after 
buying  six  selections  from  the  Club.  After  my  first  year  as  a  member.  I  need 
buy  only  four  such  books  In  any  twelve-month  period  to  maintain  membership. 
The  price  to  be  charged  for  each  book  will  never  be  more  than  the  publisher's 
prlceT  and  frequently  less.  (A  small  charge  Is  added  to  cover  postage  and  mallln>: 
expenses. ) 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


[  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  THE  BOOKS 
IF  BOUGHT  SEPARATELY  $36] 


Postal  Zone  No. 
(If  any) 


Book  prices  are  slightly  higher  In  Canada,  but  the  Club  ships  to  Canadian  members, 
without  any  extra  charge  for  duty,   through  llook-of-lhe-Month  Club  ICanadal.  I.til. 


*Trade-Mark  Reg.  V .  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 
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The  II  riter's  Psyche — 

To  the  Editors: 

Cheers  for  Malcolm  Cow  lev  ["Psy- 
choanalysts and  Writers,"  Septem- 
ber]—and  some  queries  for  Bergler. 

A>  one  who  believes  threat  (and 
Breath  misunderstood)  truth  lies  in 
psychoanalysis,  1  nevertheless  fail  to 
l>elie\e  in  the  Infallibility  ot  Ana- 
lysts. 

For  example,  Bergler's  assertion 
that  all  writing  is  valueless,  based 
on  his  assumption  that  all  writers 
are  neurotic,  is  a  non  seqaitur. 

It  implies  that  personality  dis- 
order sabotages  all  the  functions  of 
the  brain:  logic,  reason,  detachment, 
imagination,  etc.  Were  that  so,  there 
could  have  been  no  Sigmund  Freud, 
to  name  just  one. 

Bergler's  notion  also  implies  the 
universality  of  a  specific  neurosis. 
Even  scientists  must  write  their  pa- 
pers. Historians  write  the  record  of 
man:  statesmen  write  speeches;  and 
businessmen  write  letters  and  re- 
ports. Mere  talk  is  writing  unre- 
corded. Are  we  all,  then,  preoedipal 
oral  regressives? 

Finally,  how  does  Bergler  manage 
to  practice?  How.  that  is,  can  he 
treat  what  he  calls  "writer's  block" 
if,  to  write,  the  luckless  author  must 
remain  neurotic? 

I  suggest  the  good  doctor,  before 
he  explodes  more  such  theory,  look 
sharply  to  his  own  petard. 

Philip  Wylie 
Rush  I  ord,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editors: 

Mr.  Malcolm  Cowley  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  article  in  your  Sep- 
tember issue.  II  any  of  the  doctors 
named  in  Mr.  Cowley's  piece  had 
ever  "read"  for  a  publication  as  I  do, 
I  think  they  would  be  interested  to 
take  statistic-,  on  the  number  of 
writers  (by  which  I  mean  people 
who  write,  irrespective  oi  the  merit 
of  the  output)  thai  exist.  My  esti- 
mate would  be  that  four-fifths  of  the 
population  writes— ac  ording  to  Dr. 
Beigler  that  would  mean  that  only 
one-filth  of  the  people  are  normal, 


and  I  am  terribly  afraid  that  they 
paint  or  act,  which  is  probably  just 
as  bad.  In  short  the  doctors  are,  I 
fear,  dreadfully  deceived.  The  nor- 
malcy fringe  is  even  smaller  than 
they  suppose.  Writing  is  often  a 
secret  vice  practiced  by  insurance 
men  and  bank  clerks;  nothing  can  be 
done  about  it. 

Felicitations  and  hearty  concur- 
rences to  Mr.  Cowley. 

Martha  Bacon 
Boston,  Mass. 

To  the  Editors: 

Mr.  Malcolm  Cowley  quotes  a 
part  of  a  sentence  from  an  article  of 
mine  in  the  America))  Imago.  I 
should  like  to  cjuote  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  for  the  information  of  those 
readers  who  may  be  interested:  [The 
interpretation  quoted  by  Mr.  Cowley 
is]  "an  adult  addition  to  the  child- 
hood construction  of  the  negative 
oedipal  fantasy."  This  is  to  say  that 
while  adults,  including  the  author  of 
Ivanhoe  which  I  am  discussing,  may 
see  the  burning  of  Torquilstone 
castle  in  association  with  the  sexual 
abuse  which  Ulrica,  the  incendiary, 
has  suffered,  this  connotation  is  not 
essential  to  the  childhood  experi- 
ence out  of  which  it  grew  in  Scott's 
mind. 

To  correct  the  impression  that,  as 
Mr.  Cowley  says,  my  students  are 
"edified"  by  improper  language,  I 
should  like  to  cjuote  a  few  sentences 
from  the  article  which  he  attacks. 
"The  analysis  of  the  novel  here 
given  is  not  intended  as  in  any  way 
complete  and  exhaustive.  Nor  is  it 
given  in  the  language  a>id  manner 
with  which  a  teacher  n'oitlci  present 
the  novel  to  his  class.  It  is  simply 
intended  as  a  guide  to  the  psycho- 
logical structure  of  the  story  on  the 
basis  of  which  further  analysis  and 
discussion  could  continue." 

ArTIU  R  WORMHOUDT 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  deeply  sorry  that  my  article 
should  have  caused  embarrassment 
to  Dr.  Wormhoudt.  ...  I  did  not 
state  or  imply  that  Dr.  Wormhoudt 


followed  the  method  in  his  ow 
classes.  Since  writing  the  article 
have  heard  from  an  independe; 
source  that  Dr.  Wormhoudt  is 
teacher  with  that  rare  gift  of  aroi 
ing  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  1 
students.  St.  Cloud  is  fortunate 
have  such  a  teacher  on  its  facuh 
Malcolm  Cowl 
New  York,  N.  i 


Churchill  Quip- 


To  the  Editors: 

In  his  admirable  description 
"Churchill  in  His  Element"  [Septe 
ber],  Mr.  Woodrow  Wyatt  referr 
to  Churchill's  characterization 
Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDona 
as  "The  Boneless  Wonder."  I  was 
guest  in  the  Press  Gallery  of  t 
House  of  Commons  some  twenty-o 
years  ago  when,  after  a  long,  rat 
bling,  and  diffuse  speech  by  Rams 
MacDonald,  Churchill  convulsed 
crowded  House  by  commenting: 

"The  Prime  Minister  has  the  mi 
remarkable  facility  of  any  man 
know  for  compressing  the  larg 
number  of  words  into  the  small 
amount  of  thought." 

D.   LUKIN  JOHNST 

Vancouver,  Canaj 


Washington  Exodus- 

To  the  Editors: 

Arthur  Moore's  article  ["Why  i 
Businessmen  Are  Leaving  Washi 
ton,"  September]  provokes  me  to  1 
son  that  if  all  these  fellows  in  cp 
tion  had  made  good,  businessl 
studies  of  Washington  living  a 
working  conditions,  they  woi 
never  have  been  "dragged"  there 
the  first  place.  Their  present  exoc 
demonstrates  nothing  so  well  as  th 
own  naivete.  .  .  . 

DUTTON  SMIT 

Middlebury, 

To  the  Editors: 

Arthur  Moore's  article  is  good 
far  as  it  goes.  Mr.  Moore  says  t 
President  Eisenhower  needs  "d< 
cated    young    Republicans."  Di 


ti 


AS  YOUR  NEW  MEMBERSHIP  GIFT  FROM  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 

W alter  J.  Black  Invites  You  to  Accept  Both  of  these  Beautifully  Bound 
&nd  Decorated  Editions  for  Your  Personal  Library  .  . . 
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FitzGeralcl's  Five  Versions,  Edited  and 
Introduced  by 

GORDON  S.  HAIGHT 

TJERE  is  a  book  treasured  wherever  English  is  spoken.  A  single 
one  of  its  haunting  verses,  written  a  thousand  years  ago  by  Omar 
the  stargazer,  is  enough  to  send  your  imagination  soaring  far  beyond 
the  four  walls  of  everyday  life.  You  will  arise  from  your  reading  re- 
freshed and  wiser  in  the  ways  of  enjoying  life's  tasks  with  new  vigor 
and  courage! 

This  beautiful  De  Luxe  Classics  Club  Edition,  containing  all  five 
versions  of  the  famous  FitzGerald  translations,  is  the  first  of  two 
handsome  matched  volumes  which  you  may  now  have  free,  as  a  gift 
from  The  Classics  Club! 
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The  Golden 

Treasury 

The  Most  Famous  Anthology  of  England's  Poetic 
Literature,  Compiled  by 

FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE 

r|1HIS  is  the  ultimate  authority  on  English  verse,  from  the  Eliza- 
1  bethan  simplicity  of  Ben  Jonson  to  the  passionate  realities  of 
Shakespeare.  All  of  the  greatest  talents  are  here  —  Shelley,  Keats, 
Milton,  Pope  and  all  the  rest.  Here  are  poems  to  take  into  your  heart 
and  read  again  and  again  for  inspiration  and  comfort  whenever  you 
wish. 

Complete  with  Sir  Francis'  Notes  and  Comments,  plus  a  useful 
index  of  first  lines.  Both  THE  RUBAIYAT  and  THE  GOLDEN 
TREASURY  are  essential  in  any  personal  library  .  .  .  both  are  yours 
free  as  membership  gifts! 


hy  The  Classics  Club  Wants  You  to  Have  Both  These  Books  Free 


ILL  YOU  ADD  these  two  volumes 
to  your  library  as  membership  gifts 
1  The  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited  to 
today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  approval 
tiful  editions  of  the  world's  greatest 
erpieces. 

lese  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
nguished  literary  authorities,  were 
en  because  they  offer  the  greatest  en- 
lent  and  value  to  the  "pressed  for 
"  men  and  women  of  today. 

Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics" 

itrue  classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
r  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 

•  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great 
Vs  have  become  "classics"?  First,  be- 

they  are  so  readable.  They  would  not 
J  lived  unless  they  were  read;  they 
'  d  not  have  been  read  unless  they  were 
testing.  To  be  interesting  they  had  to 
isy  to  understand.  And  those  are  the 
1  qualities  which  characterize  these  selec- 

•  :  readability,  interest,  simplicity. 


Only  Book  Club  oj  Its  Kind 
The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its 
members  the  world's  classics  at  a  low 
price.  2.  Its  members  are  not  obligated 
to  take  any  specific  number  of  books. 
3.  Its  volumes  (which  are  being  used 
today  in  many  leading  colleges  and  uni- 
versities) are  luxurious  De  Luxe  F.di- 
tions  —  bound  in  the  fine  buckram  or- 
dinarily used  for  $5  and  $10  bindings.  They 
have  tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped  in 
genuine  gold,  which  will  retain  its  original 
lustre  —  books  you  and  your  children  will  read 
and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject 
any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take 
any  specific  number  of  books  —  only  the  ones 
you  want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership 
fees.  You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper,  print- 
ing, binding  costs  are  rising.  This  low  price  — 
and  your  FREE  copies  of  THE  RUBAIYAT 
and  THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  —  cannot  be 
assured  unless  you  respond  promptly.  THE 
CLASSICS  CLUB.  Roslyn,  L.I..  N.Y. 


Walter  J.  131  ick,  President  PF 

THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 

Roslyn,  L.  [.,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send 
me,  FREE,  the  beautiful  2-volume  De  Luxe 
Classics  Club  Editions  of  THE  RUBAIYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM  and  THE  GOLDEN 
TREASURY,  together  with  the  current 
selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  num- 
ber of  books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advance 
description  of  future  selections.  Also,  I  may 
reject  any  volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it, 
and  I  may  cancel  my  membership  whenever  I 
wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send 
you  $2.89,  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges. 
{ Books  shipped  in  U.  S.  A.  only.} 


Mr.  1 
Mrs.  [ 
Miss ) 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Addr 


Zone  No. 

City  (if  any) . .  .  .State. 
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—  and  gets  some  first-hand  information  on  what  the 
American  meat  packing  industry  does  to  earn  its  keep. 


3^ 


1  "Why  is  it,"  Mr.  Perkins  asked 
*his  wife,"  that  you  pay  more  than 
twice  as  much  for  pork  chops  as 
porkers  are  bringing  on  the  farm? 
We  will  buy  a  whole  pig — have 
pork  chops  more  often  and  save 
a  lot  of  money,  too." 


2  There  is  quite  a  bit  of  difference 
*  between  pork  on  the  hoof  and  pork 
in  the  refrigerator.  He  had  to  hire 
somebody  to  turn  the  pig  into 
eatin'  meat. 


(  After  cutting  up,  the  180  lbs.  of 
*pork  had  shrunk  to  only  135  lbs. 
of  meat  cuts  —  only  10  lbs.  of  which 
were  center  cut  chops.  The  hams 
still  had  to  be  cured,  bacon  smoked 
and  sliced,  sausage  made. 


2  So  Mr.  P.  drove  to  the  country, 
'bought  a  very  choice  240-lb.  pig 
(he  hadn't  known  they  ran  so  big). 
He  also  found  out  that  .  .  . 


4  When  it  was  dressed,  his  240-lb. 
*pig  had  shrunk  to  only  180  lbs. 
It  still  had  to  be  turned  into 
kitchen  cuts  by  somebody  skilled 
at  that  sort  of  thing. 


£  "I  much  prefer  to  be  able  to  pick 
*and  choose  just  the  cuts  I  want — 
when  I  want  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Perkins.  "With  packers  and  re- 
tailers on  the  job,  I  know  any  cut 
I  want  will  be  available  when  I 
want  it." 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


LETTERS 

Mr.  Moore,  or  President  Eisenhower 
think  anyone  would  be  so  naive  as  t 
"dedicate"  himself  to  the  governmen 
after  the  shambles  Mr.  Philip  Youn1 
and  the  Republican  party  made  c 
civil  service?  Ruth  Szold  Zeisle 
Washington,  D.  C. 

What's  in  a  Name — 

To  the  Editors: 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  c 
trying  names  ["Who  the  Hell 
Holy,  Fair,  and  Wise?"  in  the  Juir 
issue,  and  Mabel  Gillespie's  letter  i 
September]  how  about  Emma? 

Mabel  does  mean  "beloved  c 
beautiful,"  but  Emma  means  "gram 
mother  or  nurse."  Pretty  stimulating 

Novelists  frequently  have 
maiden  Aunt  Em,  preferably  a  | 
signed  victim  of  circumstance 
among  their  characters,  poets  shu 
the  name,  and  popular  song  write 
carefully  avoid  it. 

Girls  named  Emma 
Get  in  no  dilemma. 

Emma  Miller  ReixhareI 
Phila.,  Pa. 

\How  about  the  heroine  of  lane  Au 
ten's  Emma?— The  Editors.] 

Fabulous  Experiment- 
To  the  Editors: 

Cameron  Hawley's  article,  "Ind< 
nesia,  the  Fabulous  Experiment,"  i 
your  August  issue  recalled  a  lectui 
I  heard  last  year  in  Washingtoi 
The  speaker  was  M.  Maramis,  Fir: 
Secretary  of  the  Indonesian  Embass 
and  he  spoke  to  us  of  the  struggli 
and  aspirations  of  his  nation.  Amor, 
the  means  to  reduce  illiteracy  if5" 
stressed  an  ingeniously  simple  d 
vice:  every  man  and  Avoman  vm 
has  mastered  reading  and  writing 
called  upon  to  teach  ten  other  pe- 
pie.  .  .  . 

Another  point  of  interest  whk 
emerges  from  the  article  was  illu 
trated  by  Mr.  Maramis'  talk.  It  a| 
pears  that  Asian  peoples,  much  ; 
they  despise  their  former  Wester 
overlords,  are  eager  to  adopt  Wes 
ern  culture:  Mr.  Maramis  mentione 
with  particular  pride  that  the  con 
plete  works  of  Shakespeare  ha\ 
been  translated  into  Malay. 

Anna  Brenner 
Fredericksburg,  V 


Announcing  Music -Appreciation  Records 

TO  HELP  YOU  UNDERSTAND  MUSIC  BETTER  AND  ENJOY  IT  MORE 


ON  ONE  SIDE 


there  is  a  full  performance  of  a 


great  musical  work,  featuring 
orchestras  and  soloists  of  recognized  distinction  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  You  listen  to  this  performance  first, 
or  afterward,  as  you  desire,  and  then  .  .  . 


ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE 

the  themes  and  other  features  of  the  work  demonstrated 
separately  by  orchestra  or  soloist  with  running  explana- 
tory comment,  so  that  you  can  learn  what  to  listen  for. 


A  NEW  IDEA  OF  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


L  too  frequently,  most  of  us  are 
aware,  we  do  not  listen  to  good  music 
due  understanding  and  appreciation, 
e  is  no  doubt  about  the  reason:  we 
not  properly  primed  about  what  to 
i  /or.  Music- Apprkcia  1  iox  Records 
this  need— for  a  fuller  understanding 
kusic— better  than  any  means  ever  de- 
l.  After  hearing  several  of  these  rec- 
all the  music  you  listen  to  is  trans- 
ed,  because  you  learn  in  general  what 
;ten  for.  This  highly  enjoyable  form  of 
education  can  be  as  thorough  as  the 
ic- Appreciation  courses  given  in  any 
ersity. 

SUBSCRIBE  BUT  TAKE  ONLY  THE 
IORDS  YOU  WANT  A  new  Music- 
Ireciation  Record  will  be  issued— for 
Icribers  only— every  month.  Ultimately 


all  the  great  masterpieces  of  music  will  be 
included.  The  announcement  about  each 
forthcoming  record  will  be  written  by 
Deems  Taylor.  After  reading  this  descrip- 
tive essay  (presented  in  a  form  that  can  be 
kept  for  long  use)  you  may  take  the  record 
or  not,  as  you  decide  at  the  time.  3'on  are 
not  obligated  as  a  subscriber  to  take  any 
specified  number  of  records.  And,  of  course, 
you  may  stop  the  subscription  at  your  pleas- 
ure—at any  time! 

TWO  TYPES  OF  RECORDS  AT  A  RELA- 
TIVELY LOW  COST  ...  All  Music-Apprh- 
ciatiox  Records  will  be  high-fidelity,  long- 
playing  records  of  the  highest  quality — 
33H  R.P.M.  on  Vinylite.  They  will  be  of 
two  kinds:  first,  a  so-called  Standard  Rec- 
ord—a twe\ve-incb  disc— which  will  present 
the  performance  on  one  side,  the  analysis 


on  the  other.  This  will  be  sold  at  $3.60, 
to  subscribers  only.  The  other  will  be  an 
Analysis-Only  Record  —  a  ten-inch  disc  — 
priced  at  $2.40.  The  latter  will  be  made 
available  each  month  tor  any  subscriber 
who  may  already  have  a  satisfactory  long- 
playing  record  of  the  work  being  presented. 
(A  small  charge  will  be  added  to  the  prices 
above  to  cover  postage  and  handling.) 

TRY  A  ONE-MONTH  SUBSCRIPTION  - 
NO    OBLIGATION    TO   CONTINUE  .  .  . 

Why  not  make  a  simple  trial,  to  see  if 
these  records  are  as  pleasurable  and  as  en- 
lightening as  you  may  anticipate?  The  first 
record,  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony, 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once— at  no  charge. 
You  may  end  the  subscription  immediately 
after  hearing  this  record,  or  you  may  cancel 
anv  time  thereafter. 


As  a  demonstration 


WILL  YOU  ACCEPT 
WITHOUT  CHARGE 


i\eethoveris  J^ifth  Syn nph ony 


a  new  recording  by  THi  LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

NORMAN  DEL  MAR,  Conductor       THOMAS  SCHERMAN,  Analyst 

•ou  have  heard  this  great  work  countless  times- what 
have  you  heard  in  it?  And  what  may  you  have  failed 
to  hear?  This  demonstration  will   show  you  what  you 
may    have    been    missing    in    listening   to   great  music. 


y; 


PLEAS  =  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  RECORD  PLAYER  WHICH  CAN 
PLAY  33'/j  R.P.M   LONG-PI  A  YING  RECORDS 

Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.  R9-1  1 

MUSIC-APPRECIATION  RECORDS  Branch 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  first  Music-Appreciation  Record, 
Beethoven's  Tiflh  Symphony .  without  charge,  and  enter  my  name  in  a 
Trial  Subscription  to  Music-Appreciation  Records,  under  the  condi- 
tions stated  above.  It  is  understood  that,  as  a  subscriber,  I  am  not 
obligated  to  buy  any  specified  number  of  records,  and  may  take  only 
those  I  want.  Also,  I  may  cancel  this  subscription  alter  hearing  this 
first  record,  or  any  time  thereafter  at  my  pleasure,  but  the  introduc- 
tory record  is  free  in  any  case. 

Name   

(Please  I'rlnt) 

Address   

City   Zone   State  

R  1 


Iii  the  Horse  Latitudes 

Of  the  numerous  calendars  in  use,  solar, 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  fiscal,  none  fits 
the  movements  of  American  societv.  The 
calendar  to  which  we  refer  our  feelings  and  be- 
havior is  based  neither  on  the  equinox  nor  the 
paschal  moon  but  on  an  event  in  the  month  of 
September,  the  trouble  with  which  is  that  it  is 
variable,  depending  on  who  you  are  and  what 
your  habits  are.  New  Year's  Dav  comes  in  Septem- 
ber all  right  but  is  it  the  Tuesday  after  Labor 
Dav.  the  day  alter  the  family  gets  back  from  the 
beach,  the  day  school  opens  (here  the  variation 
max  be  three  weeks"),  or  Registration  Dav  at 
colleger    Even  the  white  sales  cannot  be  sure. 

This  indeterminateness.  which  corresponds  to 
the  inability  ot  astronomical  calendars  to  syn- 
chronize the  lunar  month  with  the  solar  year, 
further  retards  the  naturally  slow  pickup  of  the 
human  mechanism  when  it  gets  back  to  work. 
In  1954  the  drag  of  a  slow  start  was  even  more 
marked  than  usual,  and  more  frustrating  to  an 
observer.  No  one  was  able  to  say  with  assur- 
ance what  the  Americans  were  heading  toward 
in  the  year  that  began  sometime  in  September. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  eas\  to  determine 
where  they  were  on  that  New  Year's  Dav.  Thev 
were  in  a  region  which  can  be  precisely  located 
on  a  map  and  one  which  is  notorious  for  cross- 
currents.  1!  thev  had  a  course,  which  was  an 
arguable  question,  they  weren't  steering  it  by 
either  the  stars  or  the  compass. 

Their  apathetic  mood  appears  to  have  been 
anticipated  and  shared  bv  our  poets,  intuitive 
men  ill.  As  a  rule,  the  fall  poetry  season  opens 
with  a  greater  splendor  than  the  rest  of  the  year 
lives  up  to,  but  the  show  this  year  was  mediocre. 
A  carbonated  sofl  drink  lor  modern  living  had 
been  born.  To  the  patina  ol  soft,  supple  leather 
a  dash  of  moondust  had  been  added.  Betting 


that  the  talk  about  cancer  of  the  lungs  would 
increase  the  national  hvpochondria,  someone 
had  created  a  Miladv  Pipe  in  four  colors.  The 
lyrists  of  women's  wear  could  soar  no  higher  than 
the  adjective  "slinky,"  though  there  was  a  girdle 
that  might  change  your  life.  Men's  socks  were 
Touch  'n  Tingle.  The  "iris  could  assure  their 
legs  a  gentle  misty  look. 

This  last  was  an  omen,  in  fact  it  proved  to  be 
the  tipoff  if  you  staved  with  the  poets.  To  the 
five  established  complexions,  ivory,  pink,  med- 
ium, olive,  and  sepia,  a  newly  discovered  one 
had  been  added:  its  name  was  Radiant.  Now 
the  extraordinary  energy  and  the  long  life  ol  the 
cjueen  bee.  so  the  poem  went  on,  are  clue  to  the 
food,  called  "royal  jellv."  amassed  for  her  by 
the  worker  bees.  (The  workers  are  partially 
developed  females.)  Scientists  in  white  jackets 
working  in  our  own  laboratories  had  now  added 
this  regal  substance  to  a  couple  ol  cosmetics  which 
that  other  sovereign,  Her  Majesty  the  American 
Woman,  could  pat  into  her  own  cheeks  at  bed- 
time. It  would  confirm  her  superiority  to  the 
only  partially  developed  and  might  qualify  her 
to  lay  1.200  eggs  a  day— the  queen  bee  does. 
Being  French,  the  products  were  a  threat  to  the 
American  economy  and  might  lead  to  quota  re- 
strictions and  a  hike  in  the  import  duty.  But 
American  enterprise  refused  to  wait  for  protec- 
tion and  reacted  swiftly;  an  American  firm 
announced  a  night  cream  which  contained 
serum,  presumably  blood  serum,  and  a  jigger 
of  amniotic  fluid.    So  much  for  reciprocal  bees. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  gradually  became 
evident  as  one  worked  his  way  through 
the  two  leading  journals  of  lyric  poetry. 
The  illustrations  showed  that  while  we  weren't 
looking,  a  cultural  upheaval  had  occurred,  in 
faci  a  revolution.    Sketched  or  photographed, 
in  the  ads  or  in  the  texts,  the  models  who  were 
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to  fill  the  daydreams  of  Her  Majesty  were  more 
pyknic  than  an)  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
The)  were  not  the  girls  we  had  grown  used  to  in 
these  pages— elongated,  ehlorotie,  slant-eyed  and 
anemically  depraved,  with  a  touch  of  the 
Absinthe  Drinker  and  a  touch  of  rickets.  They 
were  a  radical!)  different  fantasy  of  loveliness, 
moderately  paraholic.  rounded  to  a  circumspect 
decree  hut  In  no  means  huxom,  attractive  hut 
not.  God  lot  hid.  seduc  tive,  part  honors  senior  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  part  air-line  hostess.  Their  expres- 
sion was  reassuring,  or  possibly  dissuasive— the 
right  word  for  that  discreetly  Radiant  complex- 
ion and  for  that  grave,  sincere  smile  was  hard 
to  find.  The  American  W  oman  in  the  fall  of 
'54  would  be— well,  "wholesome"  did  not  say  all 
ol  it  and  neither  did  "candid."  While  the 
observer  hestitated  over  "aseptic."  Vogue  said  it 
with  authority:  she  would  have  The  New  Gentle 
Look.  Jot  down  the  phrase:  it  describes  more 
than  the  acceptable  female  exterior  for  fall. 

Acurrknt  fashion  in  bars,  for  instance.  The 
cocktail  called  the  Gibson  was  invented 
-  for  people  in  need  of  such  a  right  hook 
to  the  solar  plexus  as  undiluted  gin  delivers. 
But  as  we  entered  the  serene  season,  along  Madi- 
son Avenue,  where  most  of  our  poetry  is  com- 
posed, people  were  asking  for  a  "Gibson  on  the 
rocks."  It  was  a  nonsensical  contradiction:  by 
diluting  the  gin  it  forfeited  the  only  excuse  the 
Gibson  has  ever  had:  but  it  signified  a  mood 
which,  as  anyone  could  sec,  was  spreading  widely. 
A  traffic  cop  in  Illinois  was  moved  to  tear  up  a 
ticket  and  to  apologi/e  to  a  motorist  for  having 
used,  the  dispatch  said,  "unseemly  language." 
In  Las  Vegas  a  performing  tiger  had  to  give  up 
its  Equity  card  because  it  had  scratched  a  night- 
club singer.  Even  Oklahoma  was  gentling:  a 
hero  out  of  Western  fiction  who  got  a  loop  round 
a  cattle  rustler  and  claimed  a  long-standing  re- 
ward from  the  stock  association  learned  that  it 
had  stood  unclaimed  for  so  long  that  there  were 
no  funds  for  it.  The  Times  came  up  with  a 
word  that  is  sure  to  travel  the  length  of  Madison 
Avenue:  it  is  "pogonotrophy"  and  means  the 
growing  of  beards,  not  necessarily  in  competition 
with  Commander  Whitehead.  But  the  new- 
look's  gentlest  flowering  was  the  majority  report 
on  Senator  McCarthy,  Senator  Dirksen  collabor- 
ating with  the  Snow  Maiden. 

Carol's  and  Edna's  complexion  was  not  Radi- 
ant, they  were  throwbacks  to  pre-gentle  times, 
and  the  New  Englanders  had  to  endure  their 
third  and  fourth  hurricanes  in  sixteen  years. 
After  the  first  one  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times,  a  diffident,  soft-spoken  newspaper,  de- 
nounced the  Weather  Bureau,  possibly  for- 
getting that  it  belongs  to  a  Department  of 
Commerce  that  is  now  soundly  Republican. 
Calling  hurricanes  by  the  names  of  girls,  the 
editorial  said,  was  coy,  facetious,  and  inappro- 
priate.   The  Bureau  replied  that  it  had  done  its 
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besl  to  work  out  designations  which  others  would 
accept  but  no  sale.  Storms  kept  forming,  no 
matter  what  Vogue  said:  you  had  to  give  them 
identifying  and  differentiating  labels;  experi- 
ments with  numbers  and  the  alphabet  had  pro- 
duced confusion.  Most  of  u-,  supposed  that  the 
practice  had  originated  with  George  Stewart's 
Junior  Meteorologist  in  Storm,  and  just  what  is 
wrong  with  it?  Calling  a  disturbance  Maria  may 
have  suggested  something  of  its  nature  before 
the  IT.S.  went  decorous,  and  may  be  comforting 
to  lonelv  weather-watchers.  New  Bedford  would 
have  fared  no  differently  if  it  had  been  struck  by 
Lambda  Zero  Three  Coefficient  K. 

But  Senator  Green  of  Rhode  Island  had  a 
more  serious  complaint  about  the  Weather 
Bureau.  He  asserted  that  it  had  failed  to  give 
adequate  advance  warning  of  the  first  storm  and, 
till  much  too  late,  had  failed  to  describe  as  a 
hurricane  what  was  on  the  way.  (No  such  criti- 
c  ism  could  be  made  about  the  treatment  of 
Edna:  we  were  hearing  about  her  before  she  got 
out  of  the  delivery  room.)  I  have  no  way  of 
checking  what  happened  in  Rhode  Island  but 
the  Boston  Bureau  was  calling  the  storm  a  hur- 
ricane some  hours  before  it  got  here:  friends  of 
mine  on  Cape  Cod  report  that  they  got  as  much 
notice  as  they  could  use  and  conclude  that  cer- 
tain tragedies  near  them  resulted  not  from  lack 
of  warning  but  from  failure  to  listen  to  the 
radio.  I  doubt  a  columnist's  allegation  that, 
because  the  Rhode  Island  Bureau  forecast  a 
sixty-mile  gale  instead  of  a  hurricane,  "many 
houses  were  blown  clown  .  .  .  ancient  trees  were 
sent  crashing  to  the  ground  .  .  .  and  light,  power, 
and  telephone  service  were  eliminated."  The 
seventy-five-mile  word  would  not  have  shored  up 
a  single  tree,  and  both  the  columnist  and  the 
Senator  missed  a  point.  Perhaps  the  man  at 
Providence  was  on  Schedule  C  and  aware  that 
the  Hatch  Act  forbids  political  activity.  We  need 
not  expect  Westinghouse  to  show  us  lien  v 
Furness  beaming  while  the  iceman  stows  a  fifty- 
pound  chunk  in  the  refrigerator,  though  in 
Cambridge,  in  the  wake  of  Carol,  we  paid  a 
dollar  for  the  chunk. 

IT  is  a  muted  season.  When  the  McCarthy 
tried  to  get  into  his  act  before  Senator 
Watkins'  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  broke  sharply  with  the  practice  adopted 
bv  Mr.  Munch.  He  told  Stentor  that  he  was  out 
of  older,  shut  him  up,  and  from  then  on  held 
him  to  points  at  issue.  One  would  have  expected 
the  first  bang  of  that  gave  l  to  resound  across  the 
country  and  to  go  on  echoing  for  a  long  time-. 
Instead,  it  dwindled  away  as  if  muffled  hv  sound- 
proofing material.  The  fact  is  puzzling  and  we 
had  better  not  explain  it  too  confidently.  In 
August  1  traveled  from  the  Charles  to  Puget 
Sound  and  back  by  a  zigzag  course  that  doubled 
the  mileage,  stopping  at  a  number  of  places 
I  had  visited  six  months  earlier.  Everywhere  I 
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pages.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 

801.     FLAUBERT  AND  MADAME  BOVARY. 
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B37.    TOULOUSE-LAUTREC  PORTFOLIO. 
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depicted  in  ten  splendid  tipped-in  reproductions, 
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volume.  Pub.  at  $4.50.  Only  1.0 

442.    CATHOLIC  SHRINES  OF  THE  HOLY 
LAND. 

By  the  Very  Reverend  Paschal  Kinsel.  With  15 
original  photographs  and  8  pages  in  full  coloi 
This  beautiful  volume,  the  first  of  its  kind,  presenl 
in  panoramic  fashion,  the  great  shrines  of  the  Hoi 
Land,  their  history  and  their  significance  to  Christian 
throughout  the  world.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.0 

583.     HEBREW  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

By  Hyman  E.  Goldin.  An  authoritative  guide  to  th 
complex  subject  of  Hebrew  criminal  jurisprudence  a 
formulated  by  the  Jews  in  the  centuries  before  an 
immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  Pub.  at  $4.75.  Only  1.9 

286.    THE  DELECTABLE  MOUNTAINS. 

By  Douglas  Busk.  Exciting  tales  of  climbing  an 
skiing  in  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  America  and  Canada 
South  Africa  and  Persia.  15  dangerous  years  of  ej 
ploits  and  experiences  on  the  mountains  of  the  worl 
described  in  detail  in  this  fascinating  story.  Illustrate 
with  43  of  the  author's  own  photographs  and  4  ove 
sized  fold-out  maps  of  mountaineering  expedition 
Pub.  at  $4.00.  Only  1.4 

814.    AESTHETICS  AND  HISTORY 

By  Bernard  Berenson.  The  substance  of  the  theory  c 
art  held  by  the  most  famous  art  historian  of  all  tirm 
Here  are  the  guiding  ideas  which  underlie  his  jud; 
ment.  Soft-bound  Anchor  Book.  tc 

800.     EDMUND  WILSON:  Eight  Essays. 

Major  pieces  on  the  life  and  work  of  Hemingwa' 
Shaw  and  Dickens  plus  writings  on  the  lives  of  tf 
Marquis  de  Sade  and  Harold  Laski.  Soft-boun 
Anchor  Book.  8; 

660.     GREEK  TRAGEDY. 

By  H.  D.  F.  Kitto.  The  first  American  publicatio 
of  this  brilliant,  original  and  highly  detailed  stud 
of  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Eurip; 
des.    Soft-bound  Anchor  Book.  1.2 

994.    THE  WANING  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGE! 

By  J.  Huizinga.  A  brilliant  picture  of  life  and  art  1 
France  and  the  Netherlands  at  the  time  of  the  birt 
of  the  Renaissance.  Soft-bound  Anchor  Book.     95 1 


FRIEZE  FROM  A  CHINESE  TEMPLE. 

crccn  reproduction  in  red  pigment.  A  unique 
iting  piece  ol  art!  This  magnificent  silk-screen 
jjuon  by  Albert  Urban  of  a  priceless  Chinese 
bbing  made  over  2000  years  ago  is  the  per- 
rer  of  interest  for  that  important  wall  in  your 
:vcry  mark,  every  scar  on  the  stone  appears 
>  executed  by  the  Chinese  master  of  the  Snang 

Large  18"  x  56"  silk-screen  reproduction — 
hariot  scene  blends  with  modern  or  traditional 

Published  at  $22.00.  Very  special  only  4.95 
MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  PRADO. 
ificcnt  12-%"  x  9'/i"  volume  of  81  carefully 
plates,  20  in  full  color  of  Durer,  Van  Dyck, 
!l  Greco,  Raphael  and  Titian  masterworks, 
only  a  few.  With  introduction  by  the  Curator 
'rado.  Pub.  at  $8.50.  Only  4.88 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
MAXIM  GORKY. 

ed  by  Isidor  Schneider.  Originally  in  3  vol- 
id  long  out  of  print,  this  unforgettable  auto- 
ly  has  been  described  by  the  New  Republic 
of  the  greatest  life  stories  in  literature." 
:s.  Pub.  at  $3.75.  Only  1.49 


FLORENCE. 

ward  Hutton.  In  this  book,  illustrated  with 
Bpage  photographs,  the  beautiful  city  on  the 
l>  comes  alive.  Brilliant  vignettes  of  the 
ici,  famous  artists — descriptions  of  churches, 
:es,  art  treasures.  Pub.  at  $4.50.     Only  1.98 


LINCOLN  AND  GREELEY. 

rlan  Hoyt  Horner.  A  new  Lincoln  story,  cover- 
richly  documented  detail  the  dramatic  points 
ch  the  lives  of  these  famous  contemporaries 
d.  Over  400  pages.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 
FRENCH  THOUGHT  IN  THE 
18th  CENTURY, 
gs  of  France's  giants  of  philosophical  thought, 
au  and  Voltaire,  presented  by  Romain  Rolland 
ndre  Maurois.  Diderot,  presented  by  Edouard 
:.  Linked  bv  an  introductory  essay  by  Geoffrey 
n.  450  pages.  Pub.  at  $3.00.  Only  1.00 

CHOREOGRAPHIC  MUSIC, 
■na  Arvey.  A  fascinating  history  of  music  for 
nee  as  created  by  such  great  composers  as 
Beethoven,  Stravinsky,  Debussy,  and  the  Amer- 
loderns.  26  pages  of  illustrations;  over  500 
f  entertaining  anecdotes  and  fresh  material. 
$7.50.  Only  2.98 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC, 
red  Einstein.  A  living  book  of  wonderful,  swift 
ity  about  a  living  and  far  from  simple  subject, 
bound  Vintage  Book.  95< 
V  THOMAS  MANN-DEATH  IN  VENICE 
[  &  OTHER  STORIES. 

Wis  Mario  and  the  Magician,  Tonio  Kroger  and 
■jher  stories.  A  soft-bound  Vintage  Book.  95f 

I  VESALIUS-THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 
I  FROM  HIS  WORKS. 

kC.  M.  Saunders  and  C.  O.  O'Malley,  editors, 
fcat  medical  classic — a  scholarly  work  and  a 
Pal  one."-N.  Y.  Times.  96  full  pase  (9"  x 

■  lares.  Pub.  at  S10.00.  Only  5.88 

I  IN  SEARCH  OF  THEATER. 

1;  Bentley.  A  critical  survey  of  the  theatrical 
I  the  Western  World  since  the  end  of  World 
I.  A  soft-bound  Vintage  Book.  95< 
I  DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA. 

■  xis  de  Tocqueville.  "The  Bradley  edition  of 
Bville's  classic  is  the  best  now  available  in 
m."  2-vol.  Vintage  Set.  1.90 

Ihen  in  New  York  City— Visit  | 
!  the  Conveniently  Located 

SARBORO  BOOK  SHOPS 


New  Brooklyn  Book  Shop 
390  Fulton  Street 
(next  to  Loew's  Metropolitan) 

• 

47  West  42nd  Street 
(near  Stern's) 

• 

144  West  57th  Street 
(near  Carnegie  Hall) 


8  East  59th  Street 
(off  Fifth  Avenue) 


523.    DEAD  CITIES  AND  FORGOTTEN  TRIBES. 

By  Gordon  Cooper.  Traces  the  history  of  the 
inhabitants  of  scores  of  ruined  cities  where  ancient 
civilizations  once  flourished.  Tales  of  Ponape  in  the 
Carolines;  Zimbabwe  built  by  a  vanished  race;  Anu- 
radhapura  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon;  the  Jivaros  of 
Peru;  the  strange  people  in  the  Lost  Valley  in  New 
Guinea.  Pub.  at  $4.75.  Only  1.98 

818.  TURBULENT  ERA. 

By  Joseph  C.  Grew.  The  much-praised,  day-to-day 
diary  of  one  of  America's  top  diplomats  from  1904 
through  1945.  His  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  I  from  inside  Germany,  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  Pearl  Harbor  while  he  was 
America's  ambassador  to  Japan  make  fascinating 
reading.  Illustrated  with  photographs.  Two  volumes; 
1500  pages  in  all.  Pub.  at  $15.00.  Only  4.88 

774.     POCKET  HISTORY  OF  FREEMASONRY. 

By  F.  L.  Pick  and  G.  N.  Knight.  Describes  the 
various  theories  attempting  to  account  for  the  origins 
of  the  Order  and  recounts  the  histories  of  American, 
English,  Irish  and  Scottish  Freemasonry  as  well  as 
its  development  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  4%"  x  63/i". 
294  pages,  indexed.  Pub.  at  $4.75.  Only  1.98 

769.     PARIS,  CITY  OF  LIGHT. 

Fascinating  potpourri  of  Parisian  couture,  gardens, 
landmarks,  dance  halls,  etc.  Hundreds  of  charming 
photographs,  exquisite  old  prints  and  superb  art 
reproductions.  Five  full-page,  full-color,  tipped-in 
reproductions  of  works  by  Lautrec,  Degas,  Morisot, 
Vuillard,  and  Marquet.  11"  x  l4'/>".  Text  is  in 
French.  Limited  quantity.  Pub.  at  $1.00. 

Very  Special  Only  1.98 
685.  THE  HAUNTING  MELODY. 
Psychoanalytic  Experiences  in  Life  and  Music.  By 
Theodor  Reik.  In  this  very  original  book.  Dr.  Reik 
solves  a  fascinating  psychological  puzzle:  "What  is 
the  unconscious  meaning  of  the  melodies  that  haunt 
us?"  and  shows  the  hidden  connection  between  this 
incidental  music  and  our  disavowed  and  repressed 
ideas  and  drives.  376  pages.  Pub.  at  $4.00.  Only  1.49 
448.  21  VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME. 
Collected  by  Donald  Webster  Cory.  Stories  about 
sexual  deviation  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Stefan  Zweig, 
Henry  James,  Christopher  Isherwood  and  17  others. 
436  pages.  Pub.  at  $3.75.  Only  1.98 

819.  DE  SADE— Selected  Writings. 

Ed.  and  trans,  by  Leonard  de  Saint- Yves.  Extracts 
from  Justine,  Juliette,  Les  Cent  Vingt  Journees  de 
Sodome,  Philosophic  dans  le  Boudoir  and  from  some 
lesser-known  but  equally  important  writings.  Over 
300  pages.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 

738.    ANDRE  GIDE-THE  IMMORALIST. 
The  story  of  the  rebellion  of  a  mind  against  the 
morality  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  ordinary  civilized 
standards  of  personal  conduct.  A  soft-bound  Vintage 
Book.  95e 

983.     LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 

By  Kenneth  Clark.  The  rise  and  development  of 
landscape  painting  since  the  Middle  Ages.  104  pages 
of  illustrations.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  2.98 

996.     THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS  OF  SWEDEN. 

By  Iona  Plath.  A  comprehensive  guide  to  the  tra- 
ditional and  the  modern.  Illus.  with  500  photo- 
graphs, sketches,  line  drawings  and  32  pages  in  full 
color.  9"  x  12".  Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  3.98 


913.     PATTERNS  &  CEREMONIALS  OF 

THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Over  100  lithographs  and  drawings  by  Ira  Mos- 
kowitz.  Text  by  John  Collier.  Handsome  9V2"  x 
12"  limited,  numbered  edition,  each  copy  signed 
by  artist  and  author.  Pub.  at  $15.00.     Only  4.88 


976.  AESTHETICS. 

By  James  K.  Feibleman.  A  study  of  the  fine  arts  in 
theory  and  practice  by  one  of  America's  leading  phi- 
losophers. Nearly  500  pages.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 
696.  BROADWAY  SCRAPBOOK. 
By  Brooks  Atkinson.  With  26  drawings  by  Hirsch- 
feld.  A  scintillating  record  of  plays  anci  personalities 
from  1935  to  1947  by  the  N.  Y.  Times  drama  critic. 
Pub.  at  $3.00.  Only  1.00 

B74.  BULLFIGHT  POSTERS. 
These  authentic,  full-color  Bullfight  posters,  printed 
in  Spain,  offer  close-up,  peak-action  scenes  of  torero 
and  bull  in  all  the  flashing  brilliance  and  dramatic 
intensity  of  the  Spanish  corrida.  1%  feet  wide  x  3V2 
feet  high.  2  different  posters.  Only  1.98 

991.  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING. 
By  Wolfgang  Born.  Landscape  painting  in  the  U.S. 
described  and  pictured  with  140  full-page  illustra- 
tions. 8V2"  x  11".  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  2.98 
995.    THE  CARTOONS  OF  COBEAN. 

181  Cartoons,  the  best  of  Cobean,  selected  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  handsome  volume  by  Saul  Steinberg. 
8V2"  x  11".  Pub.  at  $3.95.  Only  1.49 

993.  THE  PADEREWSKI  MEMOIRS. 
By  Paderewski  and  Mary  Lawton.  These  memoirs 
show  the  great  virtuoso,  composer,  diplomat,  and 
patriot  "plain,"  speaking  to  the  reader  as  a  friend 
and  confidant.  41  illustrations — over  400  pages.  Pub. 
at  $6.00.  Only  1.98 

992.  BYRON:  A  SELF-PORTRAIT. 

Ed.  by  Peter  Quennell.  A  complete  picture  of  the 
poet's  extraordinary  and  dramatic  life  as  he  himself 
described  it  in  his  letters  and  diaries.  2  vols.,  boxed. 
Pub,  at  $10.00.  Only  3.98 


978.     TOWBOAT  RIVER. 

By  Edwin  &  Louise  Rosskam.  A  magnificent  pic- 
ture record  of  the  towboats  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers  by  a  pair  of  prize  winning  pho- 
tographers. A  giant  of  a  book,  9 V4  x  H"  with 
244  illustrations.  Pub,  at  $7.50.  Only  1.98 


421.     NAKED  HOLLYWOOD. 

Weegee,  the  fabulous  photographer,  has  turned  his 
camera  on  that  most  inc-redible  of  all  places.  Here 
is  NAKED  HOLLYWOOD— shocking,  outrageously 
funny  and  artistically  brilliant.  8"  x  11".  Pub  at 
$5.00.  Only  1.98 

997.     DECORATIVE  ART  OF  VICTORIA'S  ERA. 

By  Frances  Lichten.  With  96  pages  of  illustrations 
and  14  two-color  pages.  A  beguiling  panorama  of  the 
whole  Victorian  way  of  life.  9"  x  12".  Pub.  at 
$12.50.  Only  3.98 

984.  IMPRESSIONISTS  AND  SYMBOLISTS. 
By  Lionello  Venturi.  The  work  of  the  great  French 
painters  from  Manet  to  Lautrec  discussed  and  illus- 
trated. 217  reproductions.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  2.98 

985.  MODERN  PAINTERS. 

By  Lionello  Venturi.  The  great  authority  on  painting 
discusses  the  work  of  Goya,  Constable,  David,  Ingres, 
Delacroix,  Corot,  Daumier  and  Courbet.  Illus.  with 
over  150  reproductions.  Pub.  at  $5.00.      Only  2.98 

923.     CONNOISSEUR  CORONATION  BOOK. 

A  giant  of  a  book,  9'/i"  x  12".  Articles  and  nearly 
200  illustrations  (inc.  6  full  pages  in  color)  on  gems 
and  jewels,  royal  French  furniture,  enamels,  heraldry, 
masterpieces  of  painting  in  the  Royal  collection,  etc. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

851.     INTERNATIONAL  WINDOW  DISPLAY. 

By  Walter  Herdeg.  Fabulous  guide  to  modern  store 
window  and  interior  displays  in  famous  shops  here 
and  in  Europe.  The  works  of  200  leading  artists  and 
designers  discussed  and  illustrated  with  more  than 
400  photographs — many  in  full  color.  Superb  9Vz" 
X  12"  cloth-bound  volume.  Pub.  at  $12.50.  Only  3.88 
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B/G  HIT...  Year  in,  Year  out! 


"TALK  ABOUT  'LONG-RUNT 
FAVORITES,  WHITEY, 
HOW  ABOUT  THIS  ONE?" 


•RIGHT  YOU  ARE, 
BLACKIE,  BLACK  &  WHITE 
SCOTCH  WHISKY  IS  THE  BIG 
HIT  IN  SCOTCH.  EVERYONE  KNOWS 
ITS  QUALITY  AND  CHARACTER 
NEVER  CHANGE*" 

"BLACK*  WHITE 

BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  86.8  PROOF 
HE  FLEISCHMANN   DISTILLING  CORPORATION.  N.  Y.  .   SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 

went  it  was  apparent  that  peopji 
were  talking  about  the  bullroarl 
much  less  than  they  had  been  earli^ 
in  the  year.  But  why? 

For  one  thing,  he  had  been  pret 
much  out  of  the  headlines  and  < 
the  air  since  the  hearings  of  | 
Mundt  Committee.  Maybe  the  e 
perience  of  quiet,  which  we  had  n 
had  for  so  long  we  were  forgettii 
it  was  possible,  was  so  blessed  th 
people  did  not  want  to  break  t 
spell.  Maybe  the  cynicism  of  tj 
procedures  at  the  hearings,  the  ven 
rigging  of  everything  in  his  favor, 
contemptuous  flouting  and  the  cha 
man's  timorous  flouting  of  princip] 
that  most  people  revere,  the  dai 
revelation  of  the  grossness  of  1 
mind— maybe  the  sum  of  these  co 
vinced  the  fringe  who  up  till  th< 
had  avoided  judgment.  Maybe  pe 
pie  who  had  not  previously  c 
tected  the  paranoia  and  the  gar 
fight  tactics  in  his  routine  now  sa 
them  for  what  they  were.  Mayl 
and  this  would  be  the  most  welcon 
reading,  the  fate  that  is  certain 
overtake  all  public  performers  h 
now  reached  him  and  he  bor 
people. 

Any  of  these  explanations  wou 
permit  us  to  hope  that  the  shrinkaj 
he  has  undergone  will  be  perm 
nent,  and  that  Senator  Watkins'  r 
fusal  to  be  scared,  overawed,  or  eve 
disconcerted  by  him  will  progrc 
sively  embolden  others.  But  the  re 
explanation  may  be  different:  tl 
peculiar  season  we  are  experiencin 
Maybe  McCarthy,  his  past  and  h 
future,  and  his  implications  a. 
among  the  subjects  about  which  tl 
public,  at  the  moment,  hasn't  g< 
any  feelings  positive  enough 
count. 

The  fact  that  there  are  a  goc 
many  things  that  no  considerab 
part  of  the  public  is  feeling  strong 
about  establishes  our  positio 
on  the  map.  The  northeast  trade 
which  lie  north  of  the  equato 
are  the  steady  winds  that  made  poss 
ble  the  dependable  navigation  of  tl 
North  Atlantic  by  sailing  ship 
North  of  them  lies  a  region  who5 
name  was  a  byword  in  the  days  c 
sail,  the  Horse  Latitudes,  so  calle 
because  "cargoes  of  livestock  son* 
times  had  to  be  thrown  overboar 
for  lack  of  water."  It  is  a  region  e 
calms,  of  light  and  variable  wind 
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THE  LIFE  OF  REASON  (On*  Volume  Edi 
tion)   by  George  Sontoyono — -"The  moit 
adequate   contribution    America    hat  yet 
mode,    always   excluding    Emenon,  to 
moral  philosophy." — John  Dewey 

List  Pnce  J6.50 


ANCILIA  TO  CLASSICAL  READING  by 
Moses  Hados  — ".  .  .  light  ,n  tone  and 
ogreeable  to  browse  in  as  the  ANCULA 
IS,  it  it  never  trivial  ond  it  alwayt  forc- 
•  ng  one  to  think." — W.  H.  Auden 
L.st  Pr.ce  $4.75 


RESTLESS  HOUSE  by  Emile  Zola  and 
EMI  IE  ZOLA  by  Angus  Wilson — "  This  in- 
telligent and  lively  volume  {EMILE  ZOLA) 
moy  help  Zola  capture  his  right  place  in 
the  body  of  American  critical  opinion." 
List  Price  $6.75  — Henri  Peyre 


THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  DYLAN 
THOMAS — "They  contain  the  most  abso- 
lute poetry  that  has  been  written  in  our 
time." — Herbert  Read 
List  Price  $3.75' 


MO 


> 


IN  SEARCH  OF  THEATER  by  Eric  Bentley 
— "A  cohesive  work  that  deserves  to  be 
studied  and  cherished." — John  Gossner 
List  Price  $6.00 


THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  MEDLAR  TREE  and 
LITTLE  NOVELS  OF  SICILY  by  Gio*onni 
Verga  —  "Vergo  is  one  of  the  mosters  of 
modern  literature  .  the  father  of  the 
Itolion  novel  of  our  century  ' 
1st  Price  $6.00  — Poolo  Milono 


ItBfil 


A  WRITER  S  DIARY  by  Virginia  Woolf — 
"...it  it  Virginia  Woolf    Here  we  have 
what  she  was  and  whot  she  was  for." 
Lilt  Price  $5.00  — Elizabeth  Bowen 


BOUVARD  AND  PECUCHET  and  THE  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  ACCEPTED  IDEAS  by 
Gustavo  Flaubert—  "...it  (BOUVARD) 
retains  the  sphina  like  and  challenging 
ambiguity  of  the  greatest  art." 
List  Price  $5.25         — Francis  Steegmuller 


THE  CENTURY  OF  TOTAL  WAR  by  Ray- 
mond Aron — ' 'A  book  which  repays  the 
closest  attention  .  .  .  and  introduces  to 
America  one  of  the  distinguished  minds 
of  our  time." — Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 
List  Price  $5.00 


\ 


TIME  OF  THE  ASSASSINS  by  Godfrey 
8'unden — "Perhaps  the  only  novel  on 
Russio  written  by  a  contemporary  that  can 
stand  favorable  comparison  with  DARK- 
NESS AT  NOON."— N.  Y  Times 

List  Pnce  $3.75 


FREUD  FlIESS  LETTERS— "...  lifts  the  veil 

from  the  life  of  o  unique  genius." 

List  Price  $6.75  — Gregory  Zilboorg 


INDIVIDUALISM  RECONSIDERED  by  Da- 
vid Riesmon  —  "Riesman  is  o  sociologttt 
with  style.'  a  morolist  with  a  new  vocob- 
ularly,  ond  o  writer  whose  insights  are 
often  spectacular. ' '—  Saturday  Review 
l.st  Price  $6.00 


LESLIE  STEPHEN  by  Noel  Annan—  One 
of    the    most    distinguished  biographical 
studies  for  some  yeors." — 
List  Pnce  $5  00     — Manchester  Guardion 


ROME  AND  A  VILLA  by  Eleanor  Cork — 
It   is   on   original   and    beautiful  book, 
quite  remarkable.    — Robert  Penn  Worren 
List  Pnce  $4.00 


THE  READERS9  SUBSCRIPTION  JS£S 
35  West  53rd  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  fj}' 


Send  me  at  once  the  three  titles  I  have 
checked  and  bill  me  $5.25  plus  a  small 
charge  for  postage  and  handling.  I  agree 
to  accept  three  more  selections  during  the 
coming  year.  GUARANTEE:  If  I  am  not 
completely  satisfied,  I  may  return  my  first 
shipment  within  7  days  and  my  member- 
ship will  be  cancelled. 


Name 
Address 
City  


.Zone  Slate 


A  WRITER'S  DIARY 

ANCULA  TO  CLASSICAL 
READING 

ROME  AND  A  VILLA 
(HOUSE  BY  THE  MEDLAR  TREE 
(LITTLE  NOVELS  OF  SICILY 

THE  LIFE  OF  REASON 

RESTLESS  HOUSE  &  EMILE  ZOLA 

INDIVIDUALISM  RECONSIDERED 

FREUD  F L I  ESS  LETTERS 

BOUVARD  &  PECUCHET 

TIME  OF  THE  ASSASSINS 

THE  CENTURY  OF  TOTAL  WAR 

COLLECTED  POEMS  OF 
DYLAN  THOMAS 

IN  SEARCH  OF  THEATER 

LESLIE  STEPHEN 
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Would  You  Like  Help 

with  Your  Investments? 

From  someone  for  instance,  that  you  could  always  turn  to  for 
current  facts  on  nearly  any  stock? 

Someone  for  instance,  that  would  gladly  appraise  your 
holdings  whenever  you  asked  ...  do  everything  possible  to 
p. I—  unbiased  judgment  on  the  securities  you  own  .  .  .  point 
out  the  possibilities  of  profitable  exchanges  ...  or  plan  an 
entire  program  sensibly  suited  to  your  needs,  your  funds, 
your  situation? 

11  you  would  like  that  kind  of  help  with  your  investments, 
we  think  you  can  find  it  at  Merrill  Lynch.  And  whether  you're 
a  customer  or  not,  own  ten  stocks  or  100,  have  a  lot  or  a 
little  that  you  want  to  invest,  that  help  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
There's  no  charge,  no  obligation. 

Just  write  a  letter  about  your  personal  situation  —  or  port- 
folio —  and  address  it  for  my  attention. 

Walter  A.  Scholl,  Department  SW-83 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  106  Cities 


ROUTES 
FROM  BRITAIN 
TO  IRELAND 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE! 

When  you've  toured  Britain  by 
rail  take  one  of  the  direct  sea  links 
with  Ireland  and  the  Continent.  A  modern 
fleet  of  shifts  provides  day  and  night  services 
throughout  the  year. 


Ask  your  Travel  Agent  for  details 
of  the  famous  "Golden  Arrow" 
and  Night  Train  Ferry  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  connecting 
services. 

Secure  all  tickets  and  reserva- 
tions before  leaving  for  Britain. 


RITISH 

AILWAYS 


TYPICAL  TRAVEL  TREAT 

SI. 69  reserves  a  double 
berth  cabin  on  Irish  cross- 
channel  ships. 


For  literature  and  in  formation  please  ivrite 
Dept.  23  at  any  British  Railways  Office — 


NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y.,  9  Rockefeller  PI. 
LOS  ANGELES  14,  CAL,  510  W.  6th  St. 


CHICAGO  3,  ILL.,  39  So.  La  Salle  St. 
•    TORONTO  1,  0NT.,  69  Yonge  St. 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 

where  progress  in  any  direction  take 
a  weary  time,  where  such  breezes  a 
there  are  succeed  one  another  with 
out  meaningful  sequence  and  nc 
breeze  blows  for  very  long.  Sinai 
early  summer  the  United  States  ha: 
been  in  the  Horse  Latitudes. 

About  six  weeks  before  Congresj 
adjourned,  the  Administration  real 
ized   that   it  could   do  something 

C 

about  the  division  of  its  forces,  tool 
hold,  and  did  do  something.  It  go: 
from  Congress  more  than  in  May  i: 
seemed  likely  to  but  less  than  it  coulc 
have  got  if  it  had  tried  earlier,  anc 
much  less  than  its  original  and  con 
tinuing  advertising  told  us  it  wa 
going  to  get.  (A  lot  of  people  havi 
written  to  me  asking  what  happenec 
to  the  Hope-Aiken  grazing  bill  anc 
the  bill  to  authorize  Echo  Park  Dam 
Both  of  them  died  in  the  closim 
days  of  the  session.    Though  tha 
verb  is  technically  accurate,  in  actua 
fact  both  were  killed:  the  oppositior 
licked  them.    It  may  well  be  tha 
the  grazing  bill  is  licked  for  gooc 
The   forces   lined   up   behind  the 
Hope-Aiken  bill  were  not  enough  tc 
pass  it  and   they  were  greater,  it 
seems  likely,  than  any  that  can  agair 
be  mobilized  in  support  of  its  ob 
jectives.)  The  reviews  of  the  sessior 
which  the  newspapers  published  im 
mediately    after    the  adjournment 
seemed  to  be  based  on  the  public 
mood.  The  praise  which  the  Repub- 
lican papers  dished  out  was  remark- 
ably tepid,  and  the  disparagement' 
of  Democratic  editorial  writers,  what 
there  are  of  them,  was  of  about  the 
same  strength. 

Legislation,  decision,  social  action 
j  —except  by  default  nothing  gets 
very  far  in  this  country  unless  a  lot' 
of  people  are  pretty  angry  or  pretn 
scared.  What  has  happened  has 
mostly  been  by  default.  There  have 
been  plenty  of  things  to  anger  anc 
scare  people,  and  indeed  a  lot  ot 
people  have  felt  both  emotions  re- 
peatedly this  year.  But,  the  curious 
point  is,  not  for  long.  The  airs  have 
been  light,  contrary,  from  many  di- 
rections, and  short-lived. 

Indochina  went  down  the  drain 
and  no  military  position  appears  to 
have  been  prepared  in  advance  lor 
the  allied  nations  to  fall  back  on. 
France  demolished  the  European 
Defense  Community;  its  collapse  de- 
stroyed what  laborious  years  had  ac- 


PUBLIC  SEARCH 
'OR  HISTORICAL  FACTS 
ABOUT  OLD  CROW 


fcll  be  paid  for  each  accepted, 
it-thenticated  fact  submitted. 
1  re  is  how  you  may  uncover 
;tory  and  receive  $250.00! 

tory  is  where  you  find  it.  It  may  lie 
ong  long-forgotten  notes  and  letters  in 
attic  trunk ...  in  a  collection  of  old 
vspapers  ...  or  in  a  biography  or  novel 
may  be  reading  today.  These  are  the 
materials  of  history  by  which  such 
ous  men  as  Daniel  Webster,  Henry 
y  and  Mark  Twain  have  been  linked 
1  Old  Crow.  Should  you  find  and  be 
first  to  contribute  other  historical  facts 
ut  Old  Crow,  which  we  accept,  your 
ard  will  be  $250. 


Uhese  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  documented 
information  you  may  submit . . . 


BOOKS: 

In  a  privately  printed  book, 
titled  "Drinking  With  Twain," 
it  is  recorded  that  Mark  Twain 
visited  the  Old  Crow  Distillery, 
ordering  25  barrels  to  be 
shipped  to  his  favorite  tavern. 


NEWSPAPERS: 

According  to  the  New  York 
Sun  of  September  5,  1897, 
Daniel  Webster,  among  other 
eminent  American  statesmen 
who  favored  Old  Crow,  was 
never  without  a  demijohn  of 
Crow's  whiskey  in  his  closet. 


PERSONAL  LETTERS: 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  General 
John  Hunt  Morgan,  leader  of 
the  famed  Confederate  Raid- 
ers, once  wrote:  "I  can  get 
some  Old  Crow  whiskey  to 
you.  The  return  mail  will 
carry  you  a  demijohn  .  .  ." 


Please  send  letters  describing  the  historical  fact  or  facts  about  Old  Crow 
which  you  have  discovered  to  the 
OLD  CROW  HISTORICAL  BUREAU  •  149  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

who  shall  be  sole  judges  of  the  acceptability  of  data  submitted 


Now!  life  insurance 
protection  for 
your  tamily  during 
vital  years... 

"7&m  all  premiums 
returned  ft(u*  dividends 


*fye<i...  this  is  now  possible  through 
modern  life  insurance  planning  with  the  SUN  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  one  of  North 
America's  leading  life  companies.  The  new  Sun  Life 
Security  Fund  "insurance  or  money-back"  plan 
enables  you  to  provide  life  insurance  protection  for 
your  family  until  you  are  65  with  a  guarantee  that, 
if  you  live  to  65,  all  the  money  you  paid  will  be  re- 
turned to  you  in  full  .  .  .  plus  accumulated  dividends. 

the  proceeds  at  age  65  can  be 

a)  used  to  provide  an  annuity; 

b)  left  on  deposit  with  a  guaranteed  rate  of  interest; 

c)  used  to  purchase  a  paid-up  policy  for  the  original 
sum  assured,  with  a  balance  which  can  be  taken 
in  cash  or  as  a  guaranteed  income. 

 (Zottfcaa  


Call  the  Sun  life 
representative 
in  your  district  for 
more  information 
about  the  Sun  Life 
"money-back" 
plan,  or  mail  this 
coupon  today. 


to  the  SUN  LIFE  OF  CANADA 

607  Shelby  St.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

Without  obligation,  I  would  like  more  details  of  the 
new  Sun  Life  Security  Fund  plan. 

Name  

Address   

 Age  


OVER  $23/4  BILLION  PAID  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES  SINCE  1871 
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complished  and  opened  those  n, 
lions  to  dangers  which  had  bee 
checked;  here  too  no  alternate 
position  appears  to  have  been  pr' 
pared  and  for  the  time  being  nor 
could  be  clearly  envisaged.  Crac! 
and  fissures  opened  across  the  coa 
tion  that  had  been  put  together  wit 
such  difficulty;  for  the  first  tin 
there  seemed  to  be  a  possibility  tli 
it  would  break  up.  The  prestige 
the  United  States  among  its  alii 
had  dropped  sharply,  had  fall 
lower  than  would  have  seemed  pc 
sible  two  years  ago,  and  leaders! 
in  the  job  of  aligning  free  gover; 
merits  against  Communism  had  tei 
porarily  passed  to  the  Britis 
Nobody  could  tell— yet— what  tj 
Chinese  threats  about  Forma 
meant.  Shock  waves  powerf 
enough  to  throw  the  pen  of  a  si 
mograph  oft  its  pivot  should  ha 
followed  all  of  these  developmel 
But  after  each  banner  headline  t 
public  ordered  a  Gibson  on  t 
rocks. 

Scattered  rains  have  in  soi 
places  abated  the  drought  th 
reaches  well  into  the  Middle  W< 
but  without  restoring  the  lost  rai 
fall,  and  scattered  revivals  ha 
abated  the  economic  down-swing  b 
without  reversing  the  trend.  Di 
dends  are  up  and  so  is  unempk 
merit,  taxes  are  down  and  so  a 
farm  prices,  steel,  automobiles,  toi 
ist  spending,  and  a  number  of  oth 
indices  that  used  to  be  thought  s 
nificant.  Stocks  have  been  climbir 
so  have  bankruptcies  and  the  nu 
ber  of  discount  houses  that  she 
holes  in  the  price  system.  In  rega 
to  all  these  matters  the  breezes  tl 
have  been  blowing,  briefly,  ha 
come  from  many  different  points 
the  compass.  But  the  official  pc 
tion  is  clear:  the  Prophets  of  Doc 
and  Gloom  were  wrong  in  predi 
ing  an  economic  decline,  for  no 
has  occurred,  if  any  had  occurred 
would  have  been  a  healthy  one,  IV 
Truman  started  it,  it  has  reach 
bottom,  and  by  the  favor  of  heav 
we  will  now  level  off  and  move  si( 
wise. 

So  by  the  time  our  Septemt 
New  Year's  day  arrived  anyone  cou 
see  why  the  fall  poetry  opening  h 
been  such  a  flop.  It  had  been  turn 
over  to  the  minor  poets,  or  rati 
the  sub-minor  poets,  for  both  fir 
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Comfort  goes  with  you  to 


Mission  Santa  Barbara  in  Southern  California 

Region  of  endless  variety  .  . .  California!  Glam- 
orous Los  Angeles,  sophisticated  San  Francisco, 
giant  Redwoods,  snow-swept  mountains,  the 
Jong  sweep  of  Pacific  beaches,  a  variety  of  out- 
door activities  and  interesting  entertainment. 
There's  a  lot  of  seeing  and  doing  for  everyone. 
Go— but  make  comfort  your  companion.  Union 
Pacific  Streamliners  offer  the  utmost  in  restful 
travel  whether  you  go  "Pullman"  or  in  a  mod- 
ern Coach  seat  with  relaxing,  stretch-out  leg 
rest.  As  for  meals,  you'll  enjoy  a  choice  of  top 
quality  fresh  foods,  graciously  served.  Ask  to  be 
routed  "Union  Pacific"  to  and  from  California. 


"CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES" 
and  "THE  CHALLENGER" 

(Between  Chicago-Los  Angeles) 

"CITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO" 

(Be/ween  Chicago-San  Francisco) 

"CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS" 

(Between  St.  Louis-Kansas  City- 
Denver  and  Pacific  Coast) 

No  "extra  fare"  on  Union  Pacific 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


Go  by  train  and  avoid  a  long,  tiring  croi»- 
country  drive.  On  arrival  at  dettination 
you  can  rent  a  car  for  tight- 
teeing  from  Hertz  Rent-A-Car 

Service. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
Room  714,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 
I  am  interested  in  a  train  trip  to  California. 
Please  send  free  booklet. 

Name  .  


Address- 
City  


_Zone_ 


.State 


Phone_ 


in  this  moment 


The  prayer  lingers  still .  .  .  across  the  table  as 
Dad  begins  to  serve  .  .  .it  brushes  Mother's 
still-bowed  head  .  .  .  it  caresses  Sally's  fist  as  she 
reaches  for  the  promised  drumstick.  The  words 
of  thanksgiving  are  being  made  real  in  this 
moment  — the  words  of  gratitude  from  a  good 
provider  to  the  Great  Provider. 

This  time  of  security  together  is  precious 
beyond  all  words. 

The  most  precious  gift  we  give  or  receive  is  the 
gift  of  security.  It  is  the  lifeblood  of  happiness. 
And  only  in  a  land  like  ours  are  we  free  to  choose 
security  as  a  goal  of  living. 

And  with  this  choice  goes  another  great 
privilege  —  helping  to  achieve  the  security  of  our 
country.  For,  secure  homes,  one  joining  another, 
make  up  the  security  of  America. 

Let  this  be  the  goal  of  your  home! 


Saving  for  security  is  easy!  Read  every  word 

—  now!  If  you've  tried  to  save  and  failed,  chances 
are  it  was  because  you  didn't  have  a  plan.  Well, 
here's  a  savings  system  that  really  works— the  Pay- 
roll Savings  Plan  for  investing  in  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds.  This  is  all  you  do.  Go  to  your  company's  pay 
office,  choose  the  amount  you  want  to  save — a 
few  dollars  a  payday,  or  as  much  as  you  wish. 
That  money  will  be  set  aside  for  you  before  you 
even  draw  your  pay.  And  automatically  invested  in 
Series  "E"  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  which  are  turned 
over  to  you. 

If  you  can  save  only  $3.75  a  week  on  the  Plan,  in 
9  years  and  8  months  you  will  have  $2,137.30.  If 
you  can  save  as  much  as  $18.75  a  week,  9  years  and 
8  months  will  bring  you  $10,700! 

U.S.  Series  "E"  Savings  Bonds  earn  interest  at 
an  average  of  3$  per  year,  compounded  semi- 
annually, when  held  to  maturity!  And  they  can  go 
on  earning  interest  for  as  long  as  19  years  and  8 
months  if  you  wish. 

//  you  want  your  interest  as  current  income,  ask 
your  bank  about  Bc/c  Series  "H"  Bonds  which  pay 
interest  semiannually  by  Treasury  check. 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pan  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by  this  publication  in 
cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Council  and  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 
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and  second-stringers  had  been 
drafted  l<>r  a  more  important  job 
than  adding  moondust  to  the  patina 
ol  leather.  Hie  massed  copy-writers 
have  bee  11  planning  what,  among 
themselves,  the)  probably  call  Opei 
ation  Madison  Avenue.  What  we 
need  horn  now  to  Novembei  i s  sales- 
manship: a  good  trade  name,  an 
attractive  package,  and  some  catchy 
slogans.  Observation  has  show  n  that 
the  publi<  is  in  the  Horse  Latitudes 
and  that's  exactl)  the  best  place  for 
jit.  Let's  keep  it  there.  We'll  push 
the  New  Gentle  Look. 

In  mii>  S]       MBi  r  e\  ei  \  radio  and 
television  set  is  purveying  whole- 
someness  and  sincere  candor  ever) 
ew  minutes.    The  complexion  ol  all 
salesmen  is  Radiant  and  they  are  all 
■nade  up  to  resemble  the  Vice  Presi- 
lent's  straightforward,  eager  manli- 
ness so  elosely   that    the  campaign 
ooks  like  an  issue  of  Vogue  for  Boy 
scouts.      I  he]  e    has    been    no  such 
)raise  of  virtue  and  good  old-fash- 
oned    American    optimism  since 
alvin    Coolidge— the  copy-writers 
p,ve  drilled  to  a  stratum  that  makes 
very  well  a  gusher.    Battalions  of 
dentists  in  white  jackets  have  been 
jroducing  secret,  magic  ingredients 
ind  combining  them  in  royal  jelly. 
5atted  into  the  cheeks  at  night,  it 
•hitens  teeth,  prevents  body  odor, 
akes  inches  oft  your  hips,  gets  more 
niles  to  the  gallon,  and  is  the  choice 
)f  219  out  ol  221  men  of  distinction 
md  practically  all  tobacco  buyers, 
learly,  till  the  day  after  Election 
Day  at  least  stocks  will  be  steady  and 
ties  will  be  Radiant,  there  will  be 
10  more  hurricanes,  no  war  talk,  no 
ensions,  no  disconcerting  headlines, 
nd  no  issues.  Not  if  B.  B.  I).  &  O. 
nows  its  stuff. 

That  is  maybe.  Sometimes  ping- 
ing the  New  Gentle  Look  sells 
oothpaste  but  we  had  a  whole  dec  k 
f  slogans  for  Indochina,  EDC,  and 
inplus  labor  and  none  of  them  got 
s  anywhere.  By  November  it 
sually  proves  better  to  meet  issues 
han  to  assert  that  there  aren't  any. 
vnd  there  is  an  additional  fact  about 
.he  Horse  Latitudes:  sometimes  a 
ouple  of  the  light  airs  collide  there 
nd  what  comes  out  of  the  meeting 
Carol  or  Edna.  But  you  can  see, 
enator  Green,  that  no  one  would 
all  it  a  hurricane  except  a  Prophet 
f  Doom  and  Gloom. 


A  Letter  To  Our 
NON-CATHOLIC  Neighbors 


Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  as  a  rule, 
get  along  right  well  together. 

Our  families  live  amicably  next  door 
to  each  other  and  often  become  lifetime 
friends.  Our  sons  fight  side  by  side  on 
every  battlefield.  We  work  together  in 
the  same  shops  and  factories  . . .  root  for 
the  same  baseball  teams  ...  do  business 
with  one  another  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
trust  every  day. 

In  these  and  other  phases  of  everyday 
life,  there  is  a  close  association  which 
promotes  understanding  and  respect. 
But  in  religion  .  . .  where  this  close  asso- 
ciation does  not  exist . . .  there  is  often 
a  regrettable  lack  of  understanding  and 
a  corresponding  absence  of  good-will. 

Many  people,  for  instance,  have  all 
sorts  of  false  ideas  about  Catholics  and 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  actually  be- 
lieve that  Catholics  worship  statues... 
that  many  sordid  things  happen  behind 
convent  walls .  . .  that  Catholics  do  not 
believe  in  the  Bible ...  that  Catholic 
teaching  is  pure  superstition  and  the 
Mass  nothing  but  mumbo-jumbo. 

All  non-Catholics,  of  course,  do  not 
believe  such  things.  But  enough  of  these 
false  rumors  are  in  circulation  to  cause 
some  sincere  and  intelligent  non-Catho- 
lics to  look  upon  the  Catholic  Church 
with  suspicion,  and  to  reject  Catholic 
truth  without  even  troubling  to  investi- 
gate it. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  a  society  of  Catholic  lay- 
men, publishes  advertisements  like  this 
explaining  what  Catholics  really  believe. 
We  want  our  non-Catholic  friends  and 
neighbors  to  understand  us  and  our 
faith,  even  if  they  do  not  wish  to  join 
us.  We  want  them  to  know  the  Catholic 
Church  as  it  really  is . . .  not  as  it  is  so 
often  misrepresented  to  be. 

It  is  also  important  to  you  personally, 
however,  to  inquire  into  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  For  unless  you  do. 
you  cannot  know  whether  the  Catholic 
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Church  is  or  is  not  the  Church  estab- 
lished by  Jesus  Christ  for  your  salvation. 
You  cannot  intelligently  accept  or  reject 
Catholic  teaching  until  you  investigate 
it  and  know  what  it  really  is. 

A  distinguished  Catholic  author  has 
written  "A  Letter  to  a  Friend  Not  of 
My  Faith."  This  letter  has  been  pub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet  which  gives  a  re- 
markably clear  and  beautiful  explanation 
of  Catholic  beliefs,  worship  and  history, 
and  a  blue  print  of  Christian  living 
which  will  deeply  move  you  whether  you 
accept  or  reject  the  Catholic  viewpoint. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  free 
copy  of  this  interesting  pamphlet  on 
request.  It  will  come  to  you  in  a  plain 
wrapper  — and  nobody  will  call  on  you. 
Write  today . . .  ask  for  Pamphlet  No. 
D-23. 
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Personal  and  Otherwise 

History:  Its  Uses  and  Abuses 


U [story  too  lias  its  history,  as 
L\>ui  White,  jr.,  counsels  us  at 
the  opening  of  this  month's  lead 
article  (p.  29).  President  White  of 
Mills  College,  himself  an  historian 
of  the  medieval  period,  goes  on  to 
relate  some  ol  the  most  recent  his- 
tor)  ol  history— the  new  develop- 
ments in  technique,  accessions  ol  in- 
formation, and  shifts  in  attitude  that 
are  making  it  (as  he  says)  a  different 
sort  of  study  not  only  in  quantity 
but  in  quality  as  well.  Not  even  the 
mind  of  a  Toynbee,  feels  President 
White,  has  synthesized  this  volume 
and  variety  of  new  knowledge  into 
a  totally  inclusive  theory  of  the  past. 

P  &  O,  though  applauding  this 
article  and  long  admiring  its  author, 
wishes  to  exercise  its  right  of  respect- 
fully disagreeing  with  the  point 
about  Toynbee  and  historical  theory. 
The  activity  President  White  sum- 
marizes has  also  included  the  dis- 
cussion of  new  ideas  as  to  what  his- 
tory is  about,  some  of  them  (and  one 
man's  in  particular)  philosophical 
enough  to  give  even  Toynbee  com- 
petition. Not  that  we've  got  any- 
thing against  Toynbee,  either;  Har- 
per's has  fair  claim  to  having 
published  the  first  article  about  Mr. 
Toynbee  and  his  works  in  a  general 
magazine  ("Arnold  Toynbee:  T  he 
Boldest  Historian,"  by  Granville 
Hicks,  February  1947),  followed  two 
months  later  by  Mr.  Toynbee's  own 
"Encounters  Between  Civilizations." 
We  subsequently  discovered,  to  carry 
sell-congratulation  further,  that  we 
had  twice  published  Toynbee  way 
back  in  the  '20s  when  neither  we  nor 
anyone  else  knew  that  he  was  headed 
foi  the  covers  of  both  Time  and  Life, 
and  his  present  status  as  the  Com- 
pulsory Quote.  Mr.  Toynbee's  repu- 
tation is  well-earned;  and  this  au- 
tumn, which  has  seen  the  publica- 
tion of  the  final  volumes  of  A  Study 
of  History,  is  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  saluting  his  breadth,  se- 
renity, and  extraordinary  erudition. 

But  we  are  sure  Mr.  Toynbee  him- 
self would  be  the  first  to  reject  an 
exclusive  prominence  which  suggests 
he  is  currently  the  only  historian 


worth  mentioning  who  holds  an  all- 
embracing  view  of  history.  It  might 
be  argued,  in  fact,  that  an  important 
by-product  of  his  work  has  been  its 
stimulus  to  other  scholars  to  adopt 
an  equally  broad  and  daring  per- 
spective. Some  have  even  done  so  in 
specific  disagreement  with  Toynbee's 
characteristic  emphases,  such  as  those 
on  religion  or  the  cyclic  patterns  of 
growth  and  decay.  Others  have 
argued  for  a  total  vision  of  life's 
progress  upward  from  the  slime  so 
vast  that  Toynbee's  twenty-odd  "civi- 
lizations" dissolve  into  one  another 
and  lose  their  internal  pattern  or 
completeness.  As  often  happens  in 
this  and  other  crafts,  the  more  lowly 
practitioners  are  beginning  to  dis- 
cover that  they  shared  all  along  a 
set  of  unspoken  assumptions  and 
principles  which  a  vigorous  theorist 
like  Toynbee  forces  them,  in  self- 
defense,  to  bring  into  the  open.  In 
P  &  O's  opinion,  the  most  notable 
ol  these  non-Toynbee  philosophies— 
and  the  one  most  likely,  in  the  long 
run,  to  predominate— is  that  ex- 
pressed by  Herbert  J.  M tiller  in  his 
book  The  Uses  of  the  Past  in  1952. 

AN  idea,  as  President  White  re- 
minds us.  can  be  a  conceptual 
tool  in  the  hands  ol  the  historian 
just  as  the  Geiger  counter  can  be  a  I 
mechanical   one.    Professor    Midler  | 
of  Purdue  calls  his  idea  sometimes  | 
"an  anthropological  view  of  our  his-  i 
tory,"  sometimes  a  "tragic"  view—  \ 
"a  spirit  at  once  ironic,  compassion- 1 
ate,  and  reverential."   But  he  does  i 
not  seek  to  make  tools  of  historical 
ideas  in  the  sense  of  arranging  them  , 
into  laws,  or  forcing  them  to  fit  a  jl 
theoretical    structure.     His    is  the 
humanist's    belief    in   history   as  a  W 
literary  art  based  on  a  hard,  factual 
accuracy— on  Trevelyan's  dictum:  "It 
is  the  fact  about  the  past  that  is 
poetic."    Midler  holds  out  for  the 
possibility  of  broadening  his  "tragic 
view"  into  a  "principle  of  historical 
analysis  .  .  .  that  might  not  be  pre- 
cise, rigorous,  or  decisive  enough  to 
be  dignified  as  a  logical  or  scientific 
method,  but  that  can  be  comprehen 
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Ive,  consistent,  disciplined,  roughly 
Lstematic,  and  always  pertinent." 
Only  the  "tragic  view,"  in  Profes- 
>r  Mullet's  opinion,  can  both  com- 
Irehend  and  anticipate  the  technical 
pvances  and  discoveries  that  Presi- 
lent  White  describes  in  his  article. 
RVithout    prejudice    to  science," 
fuller  i^oes  on,  "it  may  help  us  to 
ptiize  the  value  that  Lionel  Trilling 
[tributes  to  literature,  as  'the  hu- 
lan  activity  that  takes  the  fullest 
hd  most  precise  account  of  various- 
fess,  possibility,  complexity,  and  dif- 
pulty.'    By   systematically  compli- 
wting  all  issues,  stressing  the  defects 
lid  the  excesses  of  all  values,  insist- 
>g  on   tension,  imbalance,  uncer- 
inty ,    and    contradiction    as  the 
sential  conditions  of  civilization, 
id  the  source  of  both  its  glory  and 
agedy— by  ironically  qualifying  the 
eat  triumphs,  and  reverently  quai- 
ling the  great  failures,  we  may  get 
)th  a  richer  appreciation  of  the 
>etry  and  drama  of  history  and  a 
earer  understanding  of  the  fact, 
le  reality'  that  concerns  social  sci- 
ce.   W  e  may  hope  at  once  to  be 
ore  humane  and  more  realistic, 
ore  generous  in  our  sympathies 
d  more  sober  in  our  judgment." 
talks  ours.) 

T  seems  to  P  &  O  that  Midler's 
philosophy  is  not  only  all-inclu- 
de but  sufficiently  in  tune  with  the 
id-twentieth  century  to  serve  many 
|hers  besides  historians.  Dissatisfied 
ith  a  dozen  different  certainties, 
wallow  in  doubt— our  dissatisfac- 
m  in  no  way  tempered  by  the 
lowledge  that  we  are  responsible 
r  our  predicament  and  that  "we 
o,"  as  Professor  Muller  says,  "shall 
time  belong  wholly  to  the  past." 
it  our  view  of  history  ,  both  Muller 
d  W  hite  would  agree,  is  one  of  the 
ivs  in  which  we  shape  the  future: 
d  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
^ing  sufficiently    uncertain  about 
e  past  to  avoid  binding  oneself  to 
]rtain  fate.  "W'e  are  not  naturally 
ser  than  our  ancestors,"  writes 
uller,  "but  the  revolutionary  con- 
tions  of  our  thought  and  life  have 
ced  a  realization  of  relativity  and 
mplexity,  the  uncertainties  of  all 
tory,  and  the  ambiguities  of  the 
od  old  days  that  somehow  led  to 
ese  very  bad  days  ....  All  in  all, 
:  doubtless  suffer  from  too  much 
ubt.  But  we  are  likelv  to  suffer 
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 "IT'S  AMAZING 

WHAT  SPARE  TIME 
STUDY  OF  WRITING 
CAN  DO  FOR  A  MAN" 

"Two  years  ago  I  was  working  as  a 
mechanic  and  wondering  what,  if  any- 
thing, the  future  held.  In  the  past  year 
I  have  been  made  editor  of  a  magazine 
and  have  been  selling  articles  steadily  to 
other  magazines  on  the  side.  I  have  just 
finished  a  book.  I  learned  more  about 
practical,  effective  writing  from  the  Maga- 
zine Institute  than  I  did  from  all  the 
English  courses  I  studied  in  school.  And 
the  precise  manuscript  criticism  is  in- 
valuable !" 

— R.  W .,  Stoughton,  Muss.* 
Thank  you,  R.  W.  You  are  one  of  the 
many  hundred  Magazine  Institute  students 
who  have  discovered  that  WRITERS  make 
the  best  teachers  of  writing.  And  the 
Magazine  Institute  is  a  home  study  course 
in  writing  which  is  completely  owned, 
staffed,  and  operated  by  successful  writers 
and  editors. 

Next  to  writing,  these  men  and  women 
enjoy  teaching  others  to  write.  Their  own 
success,  their  own  constant  contact  with 
editors  and  publishers,  is  your  best  assur- 
ance of  a  practical,  thorough  and  up-to- 
date  training. 
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much  more  because  too  many  men 
are  too  sine  of  themselves." 

President  White,  the  author  of 
Latin  Monasticism  in  Norman  Sicily 
and  Educating  Our  Daughters:  A 
Challenge  to  the  Colleges,  was  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Stanford  before 
be  came  to  Mills  College  in  1943. 

This  article  [he  writes]  grew  out 
of  a  convocation  speech  which  I 
made  to  the  Mills  students  a  couple 
ol  years  ago.  1  had  gradually  come 
to  realize  that  the  scientific  revolu- 
tion of  our  time  is  paralleled  by  an 
equally  important  and  far-reaching 
revolution  in  the  humanistic  studies 
which  are  devoted  to  the  effort  to 
understand  ourselves  as  human  be- 
ings. But  whereas  scholars  in  the 
natural  sciences  are  vividly  aware 
of  their  revolution,  and  of  the  ex- 
citement of  it,  humanistic  scholars, 
even  the  most  adventurous  of  them, 
seldom  seem  to  realize  the  novel 
implications  of  what  they  are  doing. 

For  example,  Marc  Bloch  was  in 
my  opinion  the  most  provocative 
historian  of  his  generation.  When 
the  Nazis  finally  tortured  him  to 
death  for  his  activity  in  the  French 
underground,  he  left  an  unfinished 
manuscript  entitled  The  Historian's 
Craft.  It  is  in  many  ways  excellent 
but  scarcely  hints  at  the  nature  of 
the  scholarly  revolution  in  which 
Bloch  himself  was  one  of  the  great- 
est leaders! 

Poverty?  Boredom? 

The  person  most  baffled  by  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
is  often  the  one  closest  to  it  who 
cares  most— the  parent.  Dr.  Harris 
B.  Peck  quotes  one  mother  who 
explained  her  bewilderment  in  a 
group  discussion  held  by  the  Mental 
Health  Service  of  the  New  York 
City  Children's  Court: 

The  majority  of  people  in  the 
neighborhood  where  children  often 
get  into  trouble  are  poor  people. 
.  .  .  Maybe,  like  me,  they  do  every- 
thing trying  to  make  the  children 
happy  and  when  it  doesn't  seem  to 
be  any  use  at  all,  I  just  go  out  and 
work,  work,  work,  and  when  the 
children  are  bad,  I  whip  them  even 
though  I  know  it  doesn't  do  any 
good. 

This  fluctuation  between  softness 
and  toughness  is  a  frantic  refuge 
at  best,  but  it  is  frequently  all  a 
parent  can  do.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  help  for  youngsters  in  the 


roughest  neighborhoods  is  given  by 
street-club  workers,  who  find  that 
youths  in  cities  are  often  bothered 
more  by  boredom  than  by  poverty. 

Stacy  V.  Jones  reports  on  one  such 
worker  and  his  activities  in  "The 
Cougars:  Life  with  a  Brooklyn 
Gang"  (p.  35).  Mr.  Jones  is  a  free- 
lance reporter  who  came  from  Wash- 
ington to  Brooklyn  to  study  the 
Cougars'  turf  and  the  New  York 
City  Youth  Board.  He  regularly 
contributes  a  weekly  roundup  on 
patents  to  the  New  York  Times 
Saturday  financial  page,  and  is  the 
author  of  How  to  Get  It  from  the 
Government. 

•  •  "The  poem  on  page  47  is  the 
third  by  Sylvia  Plath  to  appear  in 
this  magazine.  Miss  Plath  is  a  senior 
at  Smith  College. 

•••Sylvia  Wright,  in  whose  errant 
imagination  the  romantic  "Lady 
Mondegreen"  was  born  and  perished 
(p.  48),  is  the  same  Sylvia  who  pro- 
duced "Who  the  Hell  is  Holy,  Fair, 
and  Wise?",  "How  to  Make  Chicken 
Liver  Pate  Once,"  "My  Kitchen 
Hates  Me,"  and  "Get  Away  from 
Me  with  Those  Christmas  Gifts"  in 
previous  issues  of  Harper's.  Besides 
concocting  such  semi-vengeful  hu- 
morous items  as  the  above,  she  has 
written  verse,  both  light  and  serious, 
edited  a  major  Utopian  novel  by  her 
father,  Austin  Tappan  Wright,  and 
worked  for  the  government  and  vari- 
ous publications.  She  is  a  Bryn 
Mawr  graduate,  and  keeps  house  in 
New  York  and  on  Fishers  Island. 

During  September  this  year,  she 
weathered  the  hurricanes  at  the 
MacDowell  Colony  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, working  on  a  novel.  She  was 
at  one  time  croquet  champion  of 
the  Colony  and  was  frequently  em- 
ployed showing  poets  and  composers 
and  painters  how  to  build  wood 
fires. 

•  ••Alderman  Robert  Merriam,  a 
Chicagoan  and  a  politician  who  does 
not  conform  to  the  cliches  about 
either,  will  be  watching  the  election 
returns  this  month  along  with  the 
rest  of  us.  To  understand  why  he 
is  involved  in  the  outcome,  and  why 
his  non-conformity  is  troublesome 
to  both  political  parties,  see  Joseph 
N.  Bell's  analysis  of  Chicago's  pecu- 
liar Democratic  tie-up  on  page  52. 


p  &  () 

\ 1 1  Bell  .1  1 1  ee  lance  magazine 
■\  iter,  foi  mei  l\  in  adveri  ising  and 
Jiblii  til. ii ions.  He  was  ;i  Navy 
i  ol  foi  loui  yeai s  and  is  .i  gi aduate 

Ctlic  University  of  Missouri  School 
C  join  n.ilism. 

•  •Storm     Jameson's     new  story, 
■he  Mask"  (p.  59)  v\  as  h  i  ii  ten  in 
mce  during  one  oi  the  English 
velist's  man)   Continental  visits. 

has  written  well  over  a  score 
hooks  ol  Ik  i  ion  and  non-fiction 
has  traveled  outside  England 
quently.  In  1945  she  visited 
Hand  and  Czechoslovakia,  fcollow- 
|i;  up  her  war  work  in  behalf  of 
■ugee  writers,  and  in  1948  spent 
lear  in  the  United  Stales  lecturing 
■  the  University  ol  Pittsburgh  with 
I  husband,  Professor  Guv  Patter- 
li  Chapman  of  Leeds  University. 
Irhe  American  success  of  Storm 
I  neson's  last  novel,  The  Green 
tin,  lends  excitement  to  the  pub- 
Ittion  of  her  next,  The  Hidden 
mver,  which  will  be  out  in  Febru- 
I9;V). 

•Since  19  K),  w  hen  he  w  rote  The 
ncejjt  of  the  Corporation,  Peter 
Drucker  has  been  working  out 
i  ideas  about  modern  American 
lustry  that  appear  in  his  article 
"The  Responsibilities  of  Man- 
fiment"  (p.  67).  Mr.  Drucker,  who 
professor  of  management  in  the 
aduate  School  of  Business  at  New 
rk  University,  has  tried  out  his 
;ories  in  practice  over  the  years 
th  a  number  of  large  corporations 
which  he  has  worked  as  a 
inagement  and  policy  adviser.  He 
also  written  two  influential 
oks  in  the  process—  The  New 
rietx  (19.50)  and  The  Practice  of 
inagement,  which  was  published 
month— and  many  articles  on 
)ie  specialized  problems,  such  as 
he  Medical  insurance  We  Need 
>st"  and  "The  Myth  of  American 
liformity." 

The  busy  Majorcan  sojourn  of 
mrles  IV.  Thayer  and  his  family, 
scribed  on  page  73  for  the  use  and 
Iectation  of  would-be  tourists  and 
useholders,  occurred  shortly  aftet 
Thayer  had  completed  a  long 
d  varied  career  of  United  States 
vernment  service.  A  West  Point 
aduate,  class  of  '33,  and  a  Second 
eutenant  in  the  Cavalry  of  the 
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WHAT'S  IMI\<p  TAUGHT  BY  O 
OUR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS  ( 

Whether  you  are  a  parent  or  not,  we  belie  ve  that  you  —  as  a  think- 
ing Ameriean  — .should  know  the  answer  to  that  question.  And  not 
just  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom  —  not  just  in  terms  of  mathe- 
matics, languages,  English. 

But  in  terms  of  what  the  classroom  and  life  in  an  independent 
school  are  designed  to  do.  So  in  those  terms,  here's  what  we  teach  : 

We  teach  that  true  learning  begins  with  faith  in  Cod 
and  a  basic,  ingrained  belief  in  the  unive  rsal  brother- 
hood of  man. 

We  teach  that  true  education  involves  muc  h  more  than 
development  of  the  mind  alone  —  that  it  must  rather 
develop  the  whole  nature  of  a  young  human  being  — 
from  mental  and  spiritual,  through  physical  and  social. 

We  teach  that  freedom  of  faith  and  inquiry  are  basic 
guarantees  of  cultural  continuity  —  and  even  of  liberty. 

That's  what  we  teach.  If  you'd  like  to  read  a  thorough  going 
report  on  the  benefits,  and,  yes,  the-  problems  of  this  kind  of 
education,  simply  mail  us  the  coupon  below. 

•  (Second  of  a  scries  of  advertise-      |— —  —  —  —  —  — — 

merits  explaining  the  role  of  private-     *  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  of  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

ly-financed  independent  schools.)         J  79  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  H-ll 

Sponsored  liy :  J  NAME  

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  |  ADDRESS  

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS  1 

I   


FASTEST-SAFEST  TO  FLORIDA 


OCEAN 
HI  WAY 


Tin  original  lithographs,  in  two  colors,  based 
on  legends  of  American  folklore,  will  delight 
the  eye  of  young  and  old,  in  home,  office,  den. 
playroom.  One  lithograph.  Paid  Bunyan,  is 
reproduced  above.  The  others  are  Johnny  Ap- 
pleseed,  Finn  MacCool,  Joe  Magarac,  Davy 
Crockett.  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Mike  Fink.  John 
Brown.  John  Henry,  the  Headless  Horseman. 

They  were  created  by  one  of  America's  best- 
known  artists.  William  Cropper,  whose  paint- 
ings hang  in  the  top  name  museums  in  this 
country  and  Europe.  All  ten  original  litho- 
graphs, 9x14,  ready  for  framing,  priced  low  at 
$10.  In  attractive  folio,  edition  limited.  Send 
check  today  to  Dept.  H.  AHT  EDITIONS.  1.(7 
East  25  St..  New  York  10. 


Avoid  Heavy  Traffic 

—  FREE- 

NEW  1955 
FIVE-PANEL 

OCEAN 
HIWAY 

MAP 
FOLDER 

]1   ,1  Postpaid 

 \'-;; £Wbb1\    by  Return 

Mail 

 I 


  "SUNNY  SUNSHINE"  — 

Order  your  copy  of  this  attractively  illus- 
trated 80-page  official  Guide  Book  of  the 
Ocean  Hiway.  —  Postpaid  copy,  50  cents. 

Ocean  Highway  Association 

Department  H 
BOX  1552  — WltMINGTON,  DEtAWARE 


a  hey  all  know  the 
best  plaee  in  Cleveland 


"Hotel  Cleveland, sir?" 

Whether  you  arrive 
by  train,  plane  or  car, 
the  friendliest  place  to 
stay  is  Hotel  Cleveland, 
directly  connected 
with  Union  Terminal. 

No  room  charge  for  children 
under  14  when  registered 
with  an  adult. 


SONNABEND  OPERATED  HOTELS 
Distinguished  American  Landmarks 

CHICAGO:  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel 
BOSTON:  Hotel  Somerset 
NEW  YORK  CITY:  Ritz  To  we:  Hotel 
CLEVELAND:  Hotel  Cleveland 


Noiv  available  — 
a  famous  scholar's 
new  translation  of 

Hindu  scriptures 

The  Principal 
Upanisads 

Translated,  edited, 
and  with  notes,  by 

S.  RADHAKRISHNAN 


In  one  compact  volume,  this  new 
free  translation  brings  to  readers 
and  students  all  the  major 
Upanisads  in  full,  along  with  a 
selection  of  those  later  writings 
not  considered  part  of  the  Vedas. 
It  is  outstanding  for  the  distin- 
guished editor-translator's  trea- 
tises on  the  dominant  ideas  and 
philosophies  in  the  Upanisads 
which  make  their  myths  under- 
standable and  orient  their 
messages  to  this  generation.  A 
special  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
complete  Sanskrit  text,  in  Eng- 
lish phonetic  spelling,  preceding 
the  translation  of  each  verse. 
900  pages. 

At  your  bookseller.  $10.00 
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U.  S.  Army  (in  those  days  they  rode 
horses,  and  Thayer  was  first  horse- 
man of  his  (lass),  Mr.  Thayer  went 
abroad  and  got  his  first  government 
job  as  a  messenger  boy  in  the  U.  S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow.  Later  he  held 
the  post  of  vice-consul  in  Berlin; 
he  established  the  U.  S.  Legation 
in  Kabul,  Afghanistan;  he  was  a 
parachutist  and  chief  of  the  Military 
Mission  to  Yugoslavia,  and  political 
adviser  on  General  Clark's  staff  in 
Vienna;  alter  the  war  he  organized 
the  "Voice  of  America"  to  Russia, 
was  U.  S.  Political  Liaison  Officer  to 
the  Bonn  government,  and  Consul 
General  in  Bavaria. 

Mr.  Thayer  is  the  author  of  two 
books  about  adventures  in  diplo- 
macy: Bears  in  the  Caviar  and 
I  lands  Across  the  Caviar. 

•••Though    James    D.  Koertier's 

sharp  query,  "Can  Our  Teachers 
Read  and  Write?"  (p.  79)  grows  out 
of  his  college  teaching  experience 
in  the  Midwest,  Mr.  Kocrner  insists 
the  problem  is  general,  not  specific 
to  any  region.  "The  sad  truth  is," 
he  said  to  P  8c  O,  "that  the  profes- 
sion is  simply  not  attracting  the 
intelligent,  idealistic,  and  courage- 
ous young  people  that  could  be  its 
salvation." 

Now  studying  under  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant  at  Harvard  and 
MIT,  Mr.  Koerncr  is  regularly 
assistant  professor  of  English  and 
American  studies  at  the  Kansas  State 
College.  He  was  an  Army  pilot  and 
flying  instructor  for  three  years  and 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis. 

•  ••'Lynn  White's  idea  of  "the 
(hanging  past"  is  brilliantly  illus- 
trated by  Cecil  Wood  ham-Smith's 
delightful  sidelight  on  the  Crimean 
War,  "The  Last  Romantic  War"  (p. 
86).  Mrs.  Woodham-Smith  has  en- 
thralled readers  on  both  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  with  her  two  histories 
published  in  the  past  five  years: 
Florence  Nightingale  and  The  Rea- 
son Why— both  examples  of  the 
truth  that  the  past  which  we  possess 
in  the  mid-twentieth  century  is  new 
and  uniquely  different  from  that 
which  Tennyson  and  his  contem- 
poraries conceived  as  theirs. 

The  author  of  these  works  is  the 
wife  of  a  London  solicitor,  the 
mother  of  two  children,  who  be- 


"..  .within 
man's 
power 


Monumental  achievements  have 
marked  each  era  of  mankind. 
Within  reach  of  future  generations 
is  the  conquest  of  tuberculosis. 

It  is  within  man's  power  to  eradicate 
tuberculosis— when  you  buy  Christmas 
Seals  to  support  your  tuberculosis 
association  you  help  to  make  this 
possible. 

This  year  use  Christmas  Seals 
generously— and  send  your  contribution 
today,  please. 

buy  Christmas  Seals 


Let  the  woman   who  opened 
windows  for  a  Crown  Prince 
open  windows  in  your  life 

The  World  In  Tune 

By  ELIZABETH  GRAY  VINING 

author  of 

WINDOWS  FOR  THE  CROWN  PRINCE 

With  all  the  beauty,  discernment 
and  deep  understanding  that  distin- 
guished her  memorable  book  about 
Prince  Akahito  of  Japan,  Elizabeth 
Gray  Vinirig  here  writes  on  prayer — ■ 
a  theme  that  concerns  every  one. 
To  Mrs.  Vining  it  is  "the  world  in 
tune."  Here,  through  an  unusually 
sensitive  and  articulate  mind  there 
comes  to  the  reader  the  full  expres- 
sion of  a  sense  of  God  and  nature's 
revelation  of  the  eternal. 

$1.75  at  all  bookstores 
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Next  month — 

in  Harper's  Magazine 

The  Big  Cigarette  Scare 

A  careful  weighing  of  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  of  the 
current  cigarette  controversy 

by  Leonard  Engel 
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Ban  her  professional  work  on  the 
Florence  \  ighl  inhale  biography  (hir- 
ing the  i  igors  ol  Wot  Id  War  1 1  In 
London. 

•  ••"The  New  Books"  this  month 
(p.  94)  are  in  the  deft  hands  of 
Randall  Jarrell,  poet,  novelist, 
critic,  whose  most  recent  hook  was 
Pictures  from  an  Institution,  a  satire 
on  the  a<  ademic  life. 

In  the  Decembei  issue,  Joseph 
Henry  Jackson  will  be  guest  critic. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  the  literar)  editor 
ol  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  his 
sagacity  as  a  judge  ol  hooks  and 
urbanit)  .is  write]  and  editoi  have 
helped  to  maintain  San  Francisco's 
reputation  as  a  cosmopolitan  center. 

La  Fontaine  Revised 

Om  ol  our  editors  reports  some 
success  in  a  variety  ol  speech- 
making  chores  with  an  anecdote  he 
claims  can  he  adapted  to  nearly  any 
audience  or  subject.  Following  is 
the  form  in  which  it  was  used  at  a 
conference  of  the  College  English 
Association  on  business  and  the 
liberal  arts: 

An  unfortunate  grasshopper,  who 
had  spent  the  entire  summer  in  song, 
began  to  be  worried  as  fall  came 
on.  He  went  to  a  friend  of  his  who 
was  ;in  ant,  and  said.  "Look,  1  have 
a  problem  I  wonder  if  yon  could 
help  me  with.  You  see  I'm  an  artist, 
a  liberal  arts  man,  and  I  just  haven't 
had  the  opportunity  to  store  away 
food  for  the  winter.  I  was  thinking 
if  maybe  I  conld  become  an  ant  for 
a  while,  just  to  tide  me  over  .  .  ." 

"Well,"  said  the  ant,  "I  don't 
mean  to  tell  you  how  to  run  your 
life;  but,  frankly,  this  ant  business 
has  been  vastly  overrated.  There  are 
so  many  people  down  there,  and  it 
gets  so  cold,  and  we  don't  always 
have  enough  to  eat  either.  II  you 
want  to  know  what  I  think  you 
shoidd  be,  it  isn't  an  ant  but  a  cock- 
roach. They  really  have  it  made— 
sit  indoors  all  the  time,  where  it's 
nice  and  warm,  and  people  are  al- 
ways dropping  food  around." 

"You  convince  me,"  said  the  grass- 
hopper. "I'll  do  jnst  as  yon  say. 
How  do  I  go  about  becoming  a 
cockroach?" 

"That,"  said  the  ant,  "is  an  ad- 
ministrative decision.  1  merely  advise 
on  policy." 
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33rd  Year 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

An  American  Quarterly  Review 

AT  this  time,  when  the  United  States  must  make  momentous  decisions  of 
foreign  policy,  more  and  more  Americans  are  turning  to  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  as  a  great  primary  source  of  authoritative  information. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  has  one  aim  only — to  provide  the  most  expert  opin- 
ion procurable  on  the  problems  of  American  foreign  policy,  and  on  the 
political,  social  and  economic  currents  which  are  affecting  men's  thoughts 
and  actions  all  over  the  world. 

It  stands  alone  in  its  special  field,  without  rival  either  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad.  It  is  read  by  the  Heads  of  Governments,  Foreign  Ministers  and 
party  leaders,  by  businessmen  and  bankers,  by  professional  men  and  women, 
by  our  officials  in  Washington  and  in  posts  abroad;  it  is  used  in  the  professor's 
study,  in  the  classrooms  of  universities  and  in  libraries;  it  is  quoted  in  the 
newspapers,  and  referred  to  in  scholarly  journals  and  in  debates  in  Congress. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  commands  this  following  and  awakens  this  interest 
because  of  its  unvarying  standard  of  reliability  and  authority,  and  because 
its  editorial  direction  gives  it  sound  historical  perspective  in  combination  with 
the  most  timely  interest. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  will  provide  you  with  facts  which  you  want  and  opin- 
ions which  you  respect.  Mail  the  coupon  below  and  see  for  yourself  why  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  wrote  that  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  offers  "the  most 
competent  and  responsible  leadership  which  this  country  has  developed  in 
the  foreign  field." 

In  the  Current  Issue 

The  World  Since  the  War:  The  Third  Phase  Sir  Roger  Makins 

Postscript  to  E.D.C  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong 

Young  Men  and  the  Foreign  Service  Henry  M.  Wriston 

Air  Power  and  World  Strategy  Air  Marshal  Sir  John  Slessor 

A  Fresh  Look  at  Free  Asia  Chester  Bowles 

Spotlight  on  Thailand  Edwin  F.  Stanton 

Ho  Chi  Minh:  Disciplined  Communist  Ruth  Fischer 

Five  Years  of  Communist  Rule  in  China  O.  M.  Chang 

Political  Instability  in  France  Francois  Goguel 

Britain  and  America:  The  Need  for  Compromise  Lord  Coleraine 

The  Arab  Refugee  Dilemma  Dow  Pott: 

The  Challenge  to  Magsaysay  Russell  //.  l:i field 

Introductory  Offer  —  Save  $2.50 

We  will  enter  a  year's  subscription  for  new  subscribers  at  the  reduced  price 
of  $5  (regular  rate  $6).  In  addition,  we  will  include  the  current  issue, 
described  above,  FREE— in  all  a  saving  of  $2.50.  Offer  good  for  a  limited 
time  only.  Use  the  order  form  below. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS, 

58  East  68th  Street,  New  York  21 

Enclosed  is  $5.00  (special  introductory  rate)  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
begin  with  the  next  (January)  issue.  As  an  extra  bonus,  I  am  to  receive 
at  once  the  current  issue  without  charge. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street 
City  & 

H-10 


Zone 


State 


Russell  Lynes, 

Managing  Editor  of  Harper'* 
Magazine,  is  the  author  of  two 
hilarious  studies  in  the  "social" 
sciences,  Snobs  and  Guests,  and 
many  essays  on  taste  and  the 
arts,  among  them  the  famous 
"Highbrow,  Lowbrow,  Middle- 
brow." 


Russell  Lynes 

THE  TASTEMAKERS 

Everyone  who  enjoyed  The  Big  Change  and  The  Last 
Rcso)  ts  will  read  with  delight  this  lively  and  uncon- 
ventional history  of  American  taste,  including  the 
fascinating  stories  of  those  who  have  tried  to  shape 
it  —  architects,  designers,  merchants,  critics,  geniuses 
and  frauds,  messiahs  and  men  of  art. 

"Highly  original,  sound  in  scholarship,  sagacious,  and 
constantly  amusing  . . .  The  way  he  lightly  transforms 
himself  into  an  encyclopedia  of  American  culture  is 
delightful  and  a  little  breathtaking." 

—Bernard  DeVoto 

Illustrated  with  kO  pages  of  superb  pictures.  $5.00 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


Indonesia: 

LAND  OF  CHALLENGE 

By  MARGUERITTE  HARMON  BRO 

The  first  one-volume,  up-to-date  book  about  a  lit- 
tle-known and  explosive  area  of  the  world. 

Justice  William  0.  Douglas  says:  "Mrs.  Bro 
is  a  competent,  first-hand  reporter  who  has  put 
into  fascinating,  readable  form  the  struggle  of 
another  people,  first,  to  gain  their  independence 
and,  second,  to  manage  it  free  from  Communist 
control."  $4.00 


THE  PRIVATE  WORLD  OF 

William  Faulkner 

THE  MAN,  THE  LEGEND,  THE  WRITER 

By  ROBERT  COUGHLAN 

An  informal,  entertaining  revelation  of  the  facts, 
the  puzzles,  the  myths  and  mysteries  behind  an 
extraordinary  personality. 

"This  is  the  most  revealing  piece  of  writing  about 
a  living  American  author  I  have  read." — Roger 
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PADDLING  YOUR  OWN  CANOE 


More  and  more  of  our  young  people 
;ire  having  to  lend  for  themselves. 
)ui\  in  the  .11  med  Eoi  <  es  has  put  teen- 
igers  in  places  Ear  from  home.  Early 
narriages  are  prevalent.  And  we  ex- 
)d  i  these  ver)  young  adults  to  be 
apable  <>l  building  happy  and  se<  ure 
ives  in  rrieste  and  Berlin  and  fapan. 

The  precarious  stale  of  the  world 
lemands  that  each  individual  acquire 
i  sense  of  responsibility,  the  knack 
ind  value  of  cooperating,— the  ability 
ndeed,  to  "paddle  Ins  own  canoe". 

School  (if  it  is  a  good  school)  can  do 
his  in  the  winter— ami  a  well-chosen 
limp  can  develop  these  qualities  in 
he  summer. 

l  or  camp  teaches  a  way  of  life. 
5rograms  though  they  vary,  are  con- 
:erned  with  the  individual  child  .  .  . 
tow  he  lives,  works,  and  plays  with 
lis  friends.  Every  child  needs  indi- 
vidual recognition.  Even  a  child's 
voi  Id  is  competitive  ...  in  sc  hool  .  .  . 
ind  at  play.  For  this  reason,  the 
Vmerican  summer  camp  is  playing  a 
inique  role  in  the  education  of  chil- 
heu  today. 

The  entire  atmosphere  of  camplife 
s  planned  by  trained  adult  leaders. 


Through  informal,  individual  coun- 
seling these  men  and  women  make 
sine  that  your  child  learns  new  skills 
and  has  a  chance  to  whet  liis  appetite 
for  adventure  in  a  wholesome  way. 
Out  of  planned  situations  comes  his 
self-reliance. 

but  each  young  child  reacts  differ- 
ently to  control.  Some  children  need 
an  obv  ious  routine  —  others  thrive  in 
an  ait  of  spontaneity.  Some  need  a 
broad  genera]  program  —  others  want 
the  opportunity  to  specialize. 

There  are  camps  lor  all  ages  and 
every  talent.  There  is  a  right  camp  lor 
each  child,  but  that  camp  is  not  ne<  es- 
s.uily  the  same  one  that  is  right  lor 
the  boy  next  door.  Because  the  choice 
is  so  broad,  the  forward-thinking  par- 
ent begins  to  investigate  early  in  the 
school  year.  Whether  or  not  your 
child  learns  to  "paddle  his  own 
canoe"  will  depend  on  you.  It's  not 
enough  just  to  send  him  to  camp  .  .  . 
it  must  be  the  right  c  amp. 

Camp  directors  will  welcome  your 
early  interest.  In  addition,  we  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  by  making  a  list  of 
suggestions  with  which  to  begin  your 
investigating.  Use  the  coupon  below. 
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SCHOOL  AND  CAMP  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

MRS.  tEWIS  D.  BEMENT,  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  49  E.  33rd  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Boy  □     Girl  □     Age    Grade    Entering  when   


We  are  interested  in: 
Boarding  School  □ 


Day  School  □        Military  School  □ 


Local  ion: 


Denominational  Q 


(specify) 

NFORMATION  FOR  SELECTING  CAMP 

Is  this  the  child's  first  season?   

Check  if  you  are  interested  in: 

Traditional,  all-round  program  □       Supervised  trips  □ 

Special  training  □ 


(specify) 

Came:  Telephone  No. 


ddress: 


ii  it 


nterested  in  a  camp  position  next  summer?  Harper's  Camp  Department  is  starting  just 
such  a  service.  Write  for  our  questionnaire. 


VERMOXT  -  GIRLS 


FARWELL 

50th  Anniversary.  Girls  G  IG.  On  private  lake  in  Vermont. 
Riding,  swimming,  tennis  featured.  All  usual  activities. 
Sailing.  Snug  log  cabins.  Inclusive  fee.  Limited  enrollment 
Il'O.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Dulany  Furlong,  Box  6185.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


MASSACHUSETTS  -  GIRLS 


QUANSET  SAILING  CAMPS 

Cape  Cod  ramp  for  girls  •".  to  IS  featuring  daily  sailing 
on  beautiful  Pleasant  Bay.  Races,  Tennis.  Crafts.  Archery, 
Riding  included  in  fee.  4  age  groups.  Adult  Sailing  School 
June  and  September.  50th  year  Catalog. 

F.  M.  Hammatt.  South  Orleans,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOLS 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE  SHOOTERS 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PLAN- 
EACH  STUDENT  A  CLASS 

For  boys  with  educational 
problems  —  successful  college 
preparation  and  general  edu- 
cation. Our  tests  discover 
causes  of  difficulties  and  we 
(li  devise  individualized  pro- 
gram to  overcome  difficulties;  (2)  make  up  lost 
time;  (3)  instill  confidence:  (4t  teach  effec- 
tively the  art  of  concentration  and  the  science 
of  study. 

Faculty   12:  Enrollment  30;  48  years'  expvrience 
Write    Edward    II.    Knight,    Ph.D.,  Headmaster 

OXFORD  ACADEMY 

Box  H-95,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


FORK  UNION  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Our  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  of  Study  has  increased  Honor 
Itoll   5(i  <"<•.   Fullv  accredited.    ICOTC  highest  rating.  16 
modern  blilgs..      gyms.   t'PPER  SCHOOL,  Grades  8-12; 
Separate  Jl'NIOH  SCHOOL  1-7.  For  ISklt.  ,v  catalog,  write 
Dr.  J.  C.  Wicker,   Box  811.  Fork  Union.  Va. 


JUDSON  SCHOOL  IN  ARIZONA 

A  ranch  school  for  100  hoys  6  to  IS.  in  healthful,  warm, 
dry  climate.  Small  classes.  Accredited  to  all  colleges. 
Hiding  &  polo  included  in  tuition.  Tennis,  swimming, 
pack  trips,  fishing,  rodeos,  riflery,  music.  26th  yr.  Catalog. 

H.  C.  Wick  &  D.  M.  Ashley.  Box  E-I43I.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 


CO-ED  SCHOOL 


TREEHAVEN  SCHOOL  in  sunny  Arizona 

Grades    1   thru   f>  —  Kindergarten.    Nursery.  Year-round 
hoarding.   Day  School,  Summer  Camp  —  Home-like  ranch 
living.  Hiding  and  swimming  on  premises. 
Florence  Hemloy  Schneider.  Ph.D..  Wm.  I.  Schneider,  B.A., 
Co-directors.  P.O.  Box  <>I4(>.  Tucson,  Arizona,  Dept.  H-N 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


PERKINS  SCHOOL 

A  year  round  special  school  for  the  Scientific  Study  and 
Education  of  children  of  retarded  development.  Constant, 
sympathetic  supervision  Individual  training.  5  home  like, 
attractive  hldgs.  30-acre  campus.  Summer  Session  In  Maine. 
Franklin  H.  Perkins.  M.D..  Dir..  Box  II.  Lancaster.  Mass. 


DENNISON  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH 
CORRECTION 

Stammering  or  Stuttering  corrected  by  modern  scientific 
methods.  Dormitory  and  summer  camp.  Our  helpful  18  page 
booklet  gives  full  Information.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 
Wm.  Dennison,  Dir.,  543-K  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto,  Canada 


This  man  is  a  Sailor 


His  name  is  Tom  Hunt.  But  he's  affec- 
tionately called  "Grade  A"  by  young 
voyagers  such  as  these  because  Tom  is 
maestro  of  the  milk  shakes  at  the  Soda 
Bar  of  the  s.  s.  Constitution.  Nowhere 
ashore  is  there  so  beloved  a  soda-jerk, 
for  "Grade  A"  dispenses  with  unbeliev- 
able largesse. 

When  personal  taste  calls  for  triple 
or  quadruple  dips,  "Grade  A"  has  only 


admiration  for  youthful  capacity.  His 
juvenile  fan  mail  is  enormous. 

Evenings,  he  presides  over  the  Boat 
'n  Bottle  Bar  and  should  you  travel  sans 
spouse,  Tom  provides  affidavits  of  be- 
havior that  are  guaranteed  to  save  you 
from  the  doghouse.  Grateful  folks  from 
coast  to  coast  will  verify  this. 

Tom  Hunt  has  owned  and  operated 
successful  clubs  of  his  own  ashore.  But 


he's  a  sailor ...  he  just  can't  leave  the  sea 
he  loves. 

It  is  such  men  and  such  spirit  that 
give  the  sister  Sunliners  Constitution 
and  Independence  the  warm  personali- 
ties that  distinguish  them.  In  the  par- 
lance of  seamen  the  Constitution  and 
Independence  receive  the  highest  acco- 
lade a  ship  can  earn  .  .  .  they're  called 
"happy  ships." 


See  your  Travel  Agent  or 


AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINES 


39  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

ur  yn  rimnpr  II  INDEPENDENCE  •  CONSTITUTION     .    EXCALIBUR   •   EXCAMBION   •    EXOCHORDA   •  EXETER 
ounLniiL  iu  LUnUrL  ||  Gibraltar,  Cannes,  genoa,  Naples  w  France,  italy,  egypt,  Lebanon,  syria,  turkey,  Greece,  spain 
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The  Changing  Past 

Lynn  White,  jr. 


an  historian  honed  college  president,  does  not  repeats 
the  impact  of  new  discoveries  and  new  techniques  it  is  f 
\  in   fact  changing   both   in   content  and  point   of  view— and  with  it  ( 
changing  our  ideas  of  what  the  past  was  like  and  the  future  might  become.  1 


(History,  says 
j  itself.  Under 


History  too  has  its  history,  and  today 
far  more  is  happening  in  the  quiet 
studies  of  historians  than  most  people 
suspect.  For  one  thing,  history  is  being  made 
faster  than  we  can  absorb  it.  In  our  time,  for 
the  first  time,  it  has  suddenly  become  global 
and  the  mere  quantity  of  the  stuff  is  over- 
whelming. East  and  South  Asia,  Russia,  and 
pre-Columbian  America  can  no  longer  be 
treated  as  fine-type  footnotes  to  Western 
Civilization.  As  yet  no  mind,  not  even  Arnold 
Toynbee's,  has  really  digested  the  new  ma- 
terial. But  even  the  most  specialized  historian 
senses  the  job  to  be  done. 

The  busy  spades  of  archaeologists  are 
further  complicating  matters  by  digging  up 
not  only  objects  but  whole  cultures  unknown 
even  a  few  years  ago.  In  1900  the  Hittites 
were  hardly  more  than  a  name  in  the  Bible. 
Today  Yale  is  publishing  a  bulky  Hittite  dic- 
tionary. The  jungles  of  Cambodia  have  been 
torn  aside  to  reveal  the  astonishing  remains 
of  Ankor  Vat  and  the  vanished  Khmer  civiliza- 
tion. Moslem  fanatics  still  prevent  excavation 
of  the  South  Arabian  ruins  of  Saba  whose 
queen  may  have  visited  Solomon  nearly  three 
thousand  years  ago,  but  in  the  Indus  valley  a 


cluster  of  cities  perhaps  as  old  as  Babylonia  or 
Egypt  has  come  to  light.  On  Crete  and  in  the 
Aegean  the  Minoans  are  emerging  from  the 
mists.  In  1953  a  British  architect  who  had 
worked  on  Nazi  spy  codes  during  World  War 
II  cracked  the  most  common  form  of  Minoan 
writing.  Studies  of  the  early  Germans  and 
Celts  are  fast  changing  our  notions  of  what 
the  Romans  found  when  they  marched  north 
of  the  Alps.  And  in  the  Americas,  Aztec  and 
pre-Aztec,  Inca  and  pre-Inca  cultures,  always 
curious  and  sometimes  magnificent,  are  tinn- 
ing up  in  most  embarrassing  profusion.  We 
really  don't  know  what  to  do  with  all  the  his- 
tory we  now  have. 

But  historians  these  days  are  not  just  ex- 
cited about  the  quantitative  expansion  of 
history  in  time  and  space.  The  most  fascinat- 
ing part  of  their  business  is  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  new  ways  of  quizzing  the  dead,  fresh 
methods  of  interpreting  and  understanding 
the  traces  left  by  old  thoughts,  deeds,  and 
passions.   History  is  changing  its  quality  too. 

The  growth  of  the  natural  sciences  in  our 
time  has  put  novel  power-tools  into  the 
historian's  kit.  In  1949  a  counter  was  per- 
fected which  would  measure  the  amount  of 
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radioactive  carbon  in  animal  or  plant  ma- 
terial up  to  25,000  years  old.  In  1953  at  the 
Universities  of  Manitoba  and  Chicago  two 
types  of  scintillation  counters  were  developed 
which  promise  to  date  such  objects  over  a 
span  of  some  44,000  years  with  a  maxi- 
mum error  of  thirty-seven  years.  While  puz- 
zling problems  remain  in  the  use  of  these 
machines,  we  can  now  take  a  few  splinters 
from  a  beam,  charcoal  from  an  ancient  camp- 
fire,  a  bone  or  a  shred  of  cloth  from  a  tomb, 
and  attempt  to  give  them  pin-point  dates. 
Within  a  decade  we  may  have  for  the  first 
time  a  world-wide  chronology  which  will  con- 
nect events  in  the  regions  of  written  records 
to  those  in  the  far  larger  areas  which  have 
lacked  either  writing  or  dates. 

Mere  literacy  has  never  been  identical  with 
intelligence  or  vitality.  For  an  understanding 
of  the  movements  of  history,  the  unlettered 
but  not  necessarily  stupid  or  uncultured  bar- 
barian is  often  as  important  as  the  city- 
dweller.  Indeed,  the  latter  has  often  awak- 
ened to  discover  himself  subject  to  that  same 
barbarian  and  required  to  modify  his  arts 
and  social  order  to  suit  his  new  master's  taste. 
Moreover  it  has  already  helped  our  time 
perspective  to  learn  that  while  the  Athenians 
were  building  the  Parthenon,  the  temples  and 
tombs  of  Monte  Alban  near  Oaxaca  were 
under  construction:  that  when  Augustus  was 
boasting  that  he  had  found  Rome  a  citv  of 
brick  and  turned  it  into  a  city  of  marble,  the 
vast  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  at  Teotihuacan  near 
Mexico  City  was  already  ancient  and  subject 
to  enlargement  over  old  cores. 

Ever  since  the  invention  of  agriculture, 
people  have  been  so  mixed  up  with 
plants  that  the  current  development  of 
botany  has  opened  up  entirely  new  kinds  of 
historical  evidence.  The  study  of  fossil  pollen, 
for  instance,  is  throwing  new  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  Northern  Europe.  All  the  way  from 
Ireland  to  Finland  there  are  peat  bogs,  and 
annually  a  new  layer  of  peat  moss  is  laid  down 
in  them.  As  the  breezes  blow,  some  of  the 
local  pollen  is  deposited  on  the  summer's 
growth  of  moss,  and  this  pollen,  despite  its 
delicacy,  is  so  well  preserved  that  the  species 
of  each  grain  can  be  identified  under  a  micro- 
scope. 

Climatic  changes  may  be  detected  in 
shifts  in  the  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  sur- 
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rounding  a  bog-  as  reflected  in  changing 
pollens  in  the  levels  of  peat.  These  levels  can 
be  dated  rather  exactly,  so  that  we  now  have  a 
climatic  history  <>l  the  regions  around  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea  extending  over  several 
thousand  years. 

One  of  the  most  startling  results  is  the 
discovery  of  a  sudden  worsening  of 
climate  about  1300  a.d.  which  made 
farming  so  difficult  that  during  the  next  three 
generations  thousands  of  villages  in  Northern 
Europe  were  abandoned.  No  change  in 
physical  climate  can  account  entirely  for  the 
almost  terrifying  changes  in  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  climate  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
age  of  turmoil,  agony,  soul-searching,  and  new 
departures.  But  the  careful  counting  of 
grains  of  fossil  pollen  has  given  us  new  insight 
into  the  sufferings  and  discontents  of  the 
Northern  peasantry,  and  into  the  economic 
hazards  and  consequent  neuroses  of  their 
feudal  overlords. 

The  botanists  also  have  renewed  old  con- 
troversies by  finding  good  evidence  of  two- 
wax  contact  between  /\sia  and  South  America 
since  very  early  times.  The  skipper  of  the 
Kon-Tiki  has  popularized  the  fact  that  the 
sweet  potato,  a  New  World  plant,  was  found 
by  the  first  white  explorers  all  over  Polynesia 
bearing  its  American  Indian  name.  The  yam. 
originally  from  the  East  Indies,  was  known  in 
the  Caribbean  before  Columbus'  time,  while 
a  gourd  w  hich  is  native  to  India  is  found  in 
Peruvian  graves  earlier  than  1000  b.c.  A  cot- 
ton with  fourteen  long  chromosomes  was 
domesticated  very  early,  presumably  in  India. 
It  was  taken  to  America,  where  it  crossed  with 
a  cotton  having  fourteen  short  chromosomes. 
The  hybrid  seems  to  have  been  carried  west- 
ward again  to  the  Pacific  Islands  before  Euro- 
peans reached  those  waters. 

Certain  very  specific  things  common  to 
Asia  and  to  the  New  World  have  long  been 
noted  (parcheesi,  blowguns.  the  abacus, 
hieroglyphics,  four-wheeled  pulling-toys,  zero, 
decorative  motifs,  and  the  like)  although  most 
historians  have  brushed  the  matter  aside  as 
pure  coincidence.  But,  as  one  botanist  has 
remarked,  "plants  are  not  constructs  of  the 
mind."  Their  wanderings  back  and  forth 
across  the  Pacific  having  been  proved,  the 
question  of  the  spread  of  the  other  items  is 
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reopened.  The  iultwi.il  history  of  mankind 
may  have  far  more  unity  than  hitherto  we 
have  thought  possible. 

New  kinds  of  Evidence 

Tin  present  growth  of  historical  studies, 
however,  is  due  onlv  in  small  part  to 
techniques  and  novel  kinds  ol  evidence 
provided  by  the  natural  sciences.  A  new  idea 
can  be  a  more  important  instrument  of 
research  than  a  Geiger  counter  or  electronic 
microscope.  And  the  new  ideas  are  burgeon- 
ing. 

Historians  have  recently  waked  up  to  the 
extent  to  which  thev  have  been  document- 
bound.  The  written  records  upon  which  they 
depended  in  the  past,  with  the  rarest  excep- 
tions were  the  product  ol  the-  upper  classes 
and  reflect  their  interests  and  the  things  they 
cared  to  talk  about.  Record-keeping  began 
with  a  tiny  dominant  group  of  priests  and 
rulers.  Gradually  through  the  centuries  more 
of  the  nobility,  and  eventually  some  of  the 
greater  merchants,  entered  the  charmed  circle 
of  the  "historical."  But,  even  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century,  what  do  we  really  know— 
and  in  terms  of  the  written  records  w  hat  can 
we  know— about  the  nine-tenths  of  the  people, 
even  in  literate  societies,  who  were  themselves 
illiterate  and  voiceless?  Not  until  the  age  of 
the  American  and  French  Revolutions  did  the 
great  masses  become  articulate  and  emerge 
clearly  into  the  historic  al  records. 

There  is  a  vast  sub-history  which  is  very 
like  pre-history.  It  must  be  explored  if  we  are 
to  have  a  history  of  humanity  rather  than 
just  of  the  aristocracy.  The  task  is  by  no 
means  hopeless:  there  are  ways  of  gleaning 
the  fields  which  conventional  historians 
thought  they  had  harvested.  We  have  arch- 
aeological data,  pictures,  even  the  casual 
metaphors  of  the  upper  classes.  How  many- 
readers  of  Dante  realize  that  the  first  evidence 
of  the  windmill  in  Italv  is  found  in  the  last 
canto  of  the  Inferno  where  Satan  threshes  his 
arms  "like  a  mill  which  the  wind  turns"?  A 
poet  does  not  use  such  a  figure  unless  it  is 
immediately  recognizable:  windmills  must 
have  been  common  in  Italy  by  Dante's  day. 
Yet  no  one  who  could  write  had  bothered  to 
mention  one.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  people 
who  sweated  for  a  living  were  not  so  indif- 
ferent to  this  major  power-machine. 


It  would  be  very  wrong  to  picture  the  sub- 
merged nine-tenths  as  dumb  brutes.  If  there 
is  anything  in  genetics,  we  can't  permit  our- 
selves to  think  so,  for  we  are  all  descended 
Irom  them.  There  was  much  originality  and 
creative  force  in  those  who  did  not  get  into 
the  records.  To  a  great  extent  (although  not 
entirely)  changes  in  the  so-called  fine  arts  and 
literature  are  refinements  of  the  folk  art  and 
oral  literature  of  the  common  people.  Just  as 
many  traits  of  the  modern  American  novel 
sprang  from  the  supposedly  contemptible 
"penny  horribles"  of  our  nineteenth  century, 
so  it  appears  that  such  things  as  harmonic 
music  and  rhymed  poetry  are  humble  in  their 
origins. 

Indeed,  since  aristocracies  breed  themselves 
out.  in  every  age  the  ambitious  and  able  have 
managed  to  up-grade  themselves  sociallv, 
bringing  their  basic  attitudes  with  them.  Per- 
haps peasants  are  more  responsible  than 
philosophers  for  the  ideas  which  we  all  take 
for  granted. 

Anyone  who  has  become  acquainted  with 
/\  educated  and  sensitive  Asians  travel- 
/  %  ing  among  us  to  explore  our  minds 
has  been  told,  not  once  but  often:  'The  thing 
which  fundamentally  separates  you  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans  from  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind is  that  you  live  on  nature,  not  with 
nature."  To  which  we  refrain  from  replying. 
"Why.  yes!  This  accounts  for  our  superi- 
ority!" and.  with  evasive  amiability,  pour 
another  martini  for  our  guests. 

Where  did  we  get  this  distinctively  Western 
notion  of  our  relation  to  nature?  From  the 
earliest  times  land  was  distributed  among 
peasants  in  allotments  sufficient  to  support  a 
family.  Although  the  peasant  paid  rent  for 
his  land,  usually  in  produce  or  services,  the 
assumption  was  subsistence  farming.  Then 
in  Northern  Europe,  and  there  alone,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  agricultural  methods. 
During  the  earlv  Middle  Ages  a  new  kind  of 
heavy  plow  came  into  use-  with  a  moldboard 
to  turn  over  the  sod.  Friction  with  the  soil 
was  so  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
older  two-ox  scratch  plow  that  normally  eight 
oxen  were  needed.  lint  no  peasant  had  eight 
oxen  of  his  own.  So  the  peasants  began  to 
pool  their  ox-teams  to  work  a  single  plow, 
each  taking  strips  of  plowed  land  in  propor- 
tion to  his  contribution.  Thus  the  standard 
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land  distribution  ceased  to  be  the  needs 
;  .1  Lunik  and  became  the  ability  of  a  new 
machine  to  till  the  land.  No  more  Funda- 
mental change  in  the  idea  of  man's  relation 
to  the  soil  can  be  imagined:  once  man  had 
been  part  of  nature:  now  he  became  her  ex- 
ploiter. 

Wi  see  the  emergence  of  this  same  atti- 
tude in  the  illustrated  calendars  avail- 
able from  Roman  times  onward.  The 
oldest  ol  these  show  the  twelve  months  as 
allegorical  ladies  holding  flowers,  fruits,  and 
othei  symbols  of  the  season.  The  mood  is 
passive,  contemplative.  Then  gradually  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  the  pictures  change  to 
Mines  of  human  activity:  planting,  harvest- 
ing, wood-chopping,  people  knocking  down 
acorns  for  the  pigs  to  eat,  pig-slaughtering. 
Man  and  nature  are  two  things,  and  man  is 
on  top.  We  who  are  the  children  of  the 
peasants  of  Europe  take  this  for  granted:  but 
it  deeply  disturbs  many  Asians. 

Probing  into  sub-history,  the  historian 
finds  relationships  which  have  had  tre- 
mendous effects  on  the  "higher"'  culture 
but  of  which  there  is  no  written  record. 
Before  the  invention  of  the  spinning  wheel 
about  1300  a.d.,  spinning  the  yarn  was  the 
most  expensive  process  in  producing  ordinary, 
non-luxury  textiles.  The  spinning  wheel, 
which  was  gradually  perfected,  greatly  re- 
duced the  price  of  cloth,  the  market  for  it 
expanded,  and  ordinary  people  began  for 
the  fust  time  to  use  linen  shirts,  underwear, 
kerchiefs,  sheets,  towels,  and  the  like.  As  a 
result,  the  price  of  linen  rags,  then  the  chief 
raw  material  for  European  paper,  sank,  and 
with  it  the  cost  of  paper  itself.  Until  paper 
became  much  cheaper  than  parchment,  it  was 
not  likely  that  anyone  would  undertake  the 
arduous  task  of  developing  printing  with 
cast  movable  type.  Even  if  printing  had  cut 
the-  labor  cost  of  the  scribe,  books  would  have 
remained  a  luxury  commodity,  unsuited  to 
mass  produc  tion,  so  long  as  the  raw  material 
loi  them  was  as  expensive  as  parchment.  We 
w  ho  re  ad  are  no  more  indebted  to  Gutenberg 
than  to  the  unknown  and  lowly  inventor  of 
the  spinning  wheel  who  provided  the  context 
lor  Gutenberg.  And  the  person  who  made  the 
first  spinning  wheel  had  an  excellent  mind: 
he  invented  the  belt-transmission  of  power 
too. 


Ehis  sort  of  thing  bothers  many  historians, 
professionally  trained  as  they  are  to  provide 
a  documentary  footnote  to  "prove"  every  state- 
ment. But  much  of  life  escaped  the  docu- 
ments. If  we  are  to  discover  the  history  of  our 
race  and  not  merely  that  of  the  literate 
upper  crust,  the  historian  must  create  his 
patterns  of  probable  truth  less  in  terms  of 
specific  records  and  more  in  terms  of 
relationships  intuitively  evident  to  him  as  he 
deals  with  the  records. 

This  is  a  dangerous  game,  for  it  increases 
the  chance  that  unscrupulous  forces  may 
manipulate  history  for  present  purposes.  We 
have  seen  it  so  used  in  every  totalitarian  state. 
But  dangerous  or  not.  the  game  cannot  be 
avoided.  While  he  can  never  afford  to  lose 
touch  with  all  the  recorded  facts  he  can  g-et. 
the  historian  is  forced  by  the  development  of 
his  field  to  become  more  and  more  like  the 
critic  of  literature.  Clio  is  resuming  her  place 
in  the  sisterhood  of  the  arts. 

The  Subconscious  of  the  Dead 

The  part  which  intuitive  perception 
must  play  in  the  study  of  history  is 
heightened  by  the  insights  of  psychology 
into  the  interconnection  of  all  parts  of  human 
experience  and  into  the  importance  of  the 
subconscious.  We  are  beginning  to  be  able 
to  trace  the  pre-natal  history  of  ideas  and 
attitudes  in  the  subconscious  of  people  who 
perished  centuries  ago. 

For  instance.  why  did  the  atomic  theory  of 
the  nature  of  matter  appear  so  suddenly 
among  the  ancient  philosophers  of  the  Ionian 
cities?  Their  notion  that  all  things  are  com- 
posed of  different  arrangements  of  identical 
atoms  of  some  "element."  whether  water,  fire, 
ether,  or  something  else,  is  an  intellectual 
invention  of  the  first  order,  but  its  sources  are 
not  obvious. 

The  key  is  to  be  found  in  the  saying  of 
Heraclitus  that  "All  things  may  be  reduced 
to  fire,  and  fire  to  all  things,  just  as  all  goods 
may  be  turned  into  gold  and  gold  into  all 
goods."  He  thought  that  he  was  just  using  a 
metaphor,  but  the  basis  of  the  metaphor  did 
not  exist  until  shortly  before  his  time.  The 
distinctive  thing  about  Ionia,  the  chief  stim- 
ulus to  the  commercial  prosperity  which  pro- 
vided leisure  for  the  atomistic  philosophers, 
was  the  invention  in  Asia  Minor  of  coinage. 
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rhe  age  ol  barter  was  ended:  now  every  com- 
modity could  be  bought  and  sold  tor  officially 
stamped  pieces  ol  metal  ol  guaranteed  uni- 
form weight.  Probably  no  Ionian  was  aware 
ol  an)  connection  between  this  unique  new 
economic  device  and  the  brainstorms  of  the 
local  intellectuals.  But  that  a  causal  relation- 
ship did  exist  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  even 
though  it  cannot  be-  "proved"  but  only  per- 
ceived. 

There  are  times  when  our  rummagings 
into  the  unconscious  of  the  past  are  so  de- 
tailed, and  the  conclusions  so  firm,  that  we 
have  the  illusion  of  "proof"  in  the  old- 
fashioned  documentary  sense.  But  the  method 
of  research  is  in  fact  completely  new  and 
revolutionary:  we  are  stretching  the  past  out 
on  the  analyst's  couch. 

Tt  is  becoming  clearer,  for  example,  that 
in  the  later  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies a  seismic  shift  began  to  take  place 
in  the  nature  of  Christian  piety.  What  people 
said  in  words  is  less  revealing  than  what  they 
said  unconsciously  in  religious  art.  Only  a  con- 
servative Spanish  bishop,  Luke  of  Tuy,  sensed 
w  hat  was  happening:  he  denounced  pictures 
of  "one-eyed  Virgins,"  by  which  he  meant 
representations  of  St.  Mary  in  profile.  His 
fears  were  well  grounded. 

Christian  art  up  to  that  time  had  been 
largely  frontal,  as  that  of  the  Eastern  Church 
still  is.  Such  images  establish  a  direct  and 
almost  hypnotic  relationship  with  the  wor- 
shiper whom  they  fix  with  their  eyes:  they 
form  an  art  capable  of  conveying  power  and 
spiritual  grace.  But  as  soon  as  the  eyes  of 
the  image  shift  from  the  worshiper,  religious 
art  becomes  drama  rather  than  sacrament, 
and  the  worshiper  tends  to  become  merely  a 
spectator.  Any  spiritual  value  which  the  new 
art  has.  comes  from  the  spectator's  personal 
psychological  reaction  to  the  scene  observed. 

Nowhere  is  the  new  religious  focus  better 
shown  than  in  the  changing  ways  of  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper.  The  early  pictures 
of  it  are  inspired  by  the  moment  when  Christ 
(always  shown  frontally)  takes  the  bread  and 
says,  "This  is  my  body  broken  for  you."  It  is 
the  institution  of  the  Mass:  Christ  is  the  first 
priest,  and  the  disciples  are  gathered  about 
him  as  congregation.  The  emphasis  of  the 
picture  is  completely  sacramental. 

Then  a  new  way  of  show  ing  the  Last  Sup- 


per came  into  fashion:  the  moment  is  no 
longer  the  breaking  of  the  bread  hut  now  it  is 
the  sop  given  to  Judas.  To  the  late  medieval 
mind  this  was  an  episode  of  terrible  signifi- 
cance: what  should  have  been  the  bread  of 
salvation  was  in  lad  confirmation  of  Judas' 
damnation.  The  intention  of  God  is  defeated 
by  the  sinfulness  of  man.  The  scene  combines 
in  equal  measure  sac  rament  and  drama. 

In  the  later  thirteenth  century  a  third  style 
appears:  the  moment  shown  is  that  at  which 
Christ  says,  "One  of  you  shall  betray  me." 
Judas  recoils.  The  other  disciples  are  thrown 
into  consternation,  crying,  "Lord,  is  it  I?  Is  it 
I?"  Through  the  generations  each  disciple 
became  psychologically  differentiated,  and  the 
tradition  of  this  form  of  the  Last  Supper  cul- 
minated in  Leonardo's  masterpiece.  For  our 
purposes  the  thing  to  he  noted  is  that  in 
this  representation,  sacrament  has  vanished 
entirely  and  drama  is  everything.  The  human 
situation  has  displaced  the  transit  of  divine 
grace  as  the  center  of  attention. 

A  related  change  is  seen  in  pic  tures  of  the 
Annunciation.  In  the  earlier  period,  St.  Mary 
is  going  about  her  housekeeping  and  is  startled 
by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  the  Archangel 
Gabriel  with  his  message.  But  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  Virgin  is  increasingly 
shown  at  prayer  or  reading  holy  writ.  In 
other  words,  in  early  Christianity,  when  God 
speaks  Man  hears.  In  the  later  period  the 
mind  must  be  prepared  lor  the  divine  mes- 
sage. The  focus  of  religion  shifts  away  from 
the  saving  power  which  comes  from  outside 
Man  and  centers  on  the  problem  of  human 
adjustment.  For  the  last  seven  centuries  this 
tendency,  despite  periodic  reactions,  has  con- 
tinued. In  our  own  time  Christian  Science, 
psychosomatic  medicine,  and  psychoanalysis 
have  made  not  merely  salvation  (renamed 
"adjustment")  but  physical  health  itself  de- 
pendent upon  the  subjective  psychological 
state  of  the  individual.  From  his  standpoint, 
Bishop  Luke  of  Tuy  was  entirely  correct. 

Healing  by  History 

A  re  interpretations  of  this  sort  valid?  Are 
/\  they  "objectively  there,"  inherent  in 
/  %  the  historical  material?  Or  are  they 
"subjective."  imposed  by  the  mind  of  the 
historian?  To  most  of  us  who  live  in  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  century  they  will 
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seem  objective  because  tliev  veiled  the  typical 
mental  processes  ol  our  age.  But  to  historians 
ol  even  fifty  years  ago,  not  to  mention  the  edu- 
cated public,  such  forms  of  thought  would 
ha\  e  been  unintelligible. 

I  he  enigmas  oi  human  nature  may  of 
course  be  studied  in  the  living  men  and 
women  around  us.  and  in  ourselves.  But  the 
billions  of  our  fellows  who  are  dead,  and  the 
vanished  pageant  of  their  generations,  have 
left  traces  equally  instructive,  and  instructive 
in  new  ways  eac  h  decade.  The  past  does  not 
exist.  What  we  call  the  past  is  our  present 
thinking  about  what  went  on  before  us.  To- 
d,i\  the  past  is  changing  with  incredible 
rapidity  because  our  ways  of  thinking  are  in 
flux  and  expansion. 

The  research  of  historians,  however,  is  far 
more  than  a  passive  reflection  of  the  change 
of  values  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  turmoil 
of  our  time.  What  they  are  discovering  and 
how  they  are  discovering  it  is  a  major  part  of 
our  present  intellectual  adventure,  and  affects 
all  other  parts  of  it.  take  every  humanistic 
scholar,  the  historian  is  trying  to  show  people 
the  meaning  of  what  they  are  up  to.  By  mak- 
ing men  aware,  conscious  of  the  implications 


of  their  actions,  history  is  to  some  extent 
modifying  and  molding  the  historical  proc- 
esses which  it  studies:  the  historian  is  actor  as 
well  as  spectator.  The  airplane  has  unified 
the  globe  physically,  but  only  the  mutual 
respect  which  comes  from  an  increasing  sense 
ol  the  global  history  of  mankind  will  turn 
geographical  shrinkage  from  bane  to  blessing. 
The  democratic  revolution  of  the  past  two 
centuries  has  in  some  ways  been  frustrated 
by  the  carry-over  into  our  new  society  of 
educational  and  cultural  assumptions  suitable 
only  to  the  age  of  aristocracy.  The  historian's 
discovery  of  sub-history  is  helping  us  slowly 
to  create  a  world  which  will  prize  all  origi- 
nality and  not  merely  the  kinds  which  were 
valued  by  the  upper  classes  of  the  past.  And 
in  an  era  when  rapid  change  breeds  fear,  and 
fear  too  olten  congeals  us  into  a  rigidity  which 
we  mistake  for  stability,  the  historian's  ex- 
ploration of  the  subconscious  of  past  genera- 
tions, and  of  the  ways  in  which  their  real 
beliefs  and  tendencies  were  so  often  at  vari- 
ance with  their  professions,  may  lend  us  a 
healing  humility  when  we  look  at  ourselves. 
The  way  the  past  is  changing  may  foreshadow 
a  better  future. 


The  Other  End  of  the  Telescope,  for  a  Change 

In  historical  perspective,  secrecy  in  atomic  energy  matters  has  been 
based  at  least  in  part  on  wishful  thinking.  .  .  .  We  can  only  surmise 
why  the  U.S.S.R.  became  armed  so  soon.  Personally,  1  believe  it  was 
primarily  through  the  efforts  of  Soviet  scientists  and  engineers,  backed 
up  by  a  ruthless  totalitarian  resolve  to  dominate  the  world,  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  became  armed  with  fission  weapons  as  early  as  1949.  .  .  . 

Espionage  assisted  the  Soviet  project  but  only  in  a  secondary  way. 
Ascribing  Soviet  ac  hievement  primarily  to  espionage  is  tantamount  to 
grossly  underestimating  the  technical  strength  of  this  enemy  of  free 
nations.  .  .  .  We  must  stop  kidding  ourselves  with  the  dangerous  fiction 
that  we  are  just  naturally  better  than  the  U.S.S.R.  in  technical  matters. 
The  Russians  have  the  skills  and  the  plants  to  make  fissionable 
materials  and  bombs.  .  .  .  No  matter  how  much  we  conceal,  they  will 
go  .(head  in  proportion  to  the  effort  they  expend.  .  .  . 

-James  G.  Beckerly,  Director  of  Classification  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  before  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  March  1954. 


The  Cougars 


Life  with  a  Brooklyn  Gang 
Stacy  V.  Jones 


Drawings  by  Tom  Knoth 


You  would  never  take  Kenny  Marshall, 
a  minister's  son  with  two  college  de- 
grees, for  a  street-corner  loafer.  Yet 
a  few  days  before  Christmas,  1950,  he  began 
spending  his  evening  on  corners  in  the  drab 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn.  He 
stared  idly  into  store  windows,  dropped  in  at 
the  pool  hall,  and  loitered  where  groups  of 
boys  collected  under  street  lamps  and  on 
front  stoops.  Mostly  he  just  hung  around. 

After  three  weeks  he  concentrated  on  a 
candy  store,  a  little  restaurant  across  the  street 
with  a  juke  box,  and  a  corner  near  a  movie. 
He  had  concluded  that  they  were  favorite 
gathering  places  of  the  Cougars,  one  of  the 
toughest  gangs  in  Brooklyn. 

It  was  the  Cougars  and  their  neighbors 
and  bitter  rivals,  the  Wasps,  who  had  fought 
the  Battle  of  Prospect  Park  on  the  previous 
May  30.  Memorial  Day  is  the  traditional  date 
for  the  settlement  of  gang  scores.  Because  the 
police  had  wind  of  their  plans  for  a  park 
battle,  the  gangs  met  halfway  between  their 


homes  and  the  park.  The  battle  began  just 
as  spectators  were  leaving  the  route  of  a 
morning  parade.  Some  forty  shots,  by  news- 
paper estimates,  were  fired  from  zipguns.  One 
Wasp  who  was  arrested  had  a  bullet-crease 
across  his  forehead. 

That  afternoon  the  lines  reformed  in  the 
park  itself,  the  Wasps  this  time  reinforced  by 
satellites.  A  fifteen-year-old  boy  onlooker  was 
seriously  wounded. 

A  month  earlier,  a  Cougar  had  been  fatally 
stabbed,  and  there  had  been  other  homicides. 
The  New  York  City  Youth  Board— an  agency 
of  the  Mayor's  office  formed  three  years  before 
—set  out  to  reach  the  tough  kids  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  and  elsewhere  who  would  never 
have  walked  into  a  social  agency's  office  of 
their  own  accord.  Kenny  was  assigned  as  a 
street-club  worker  ("street  club"  is  a  eu- 
phemism for  gang)  to  gain  the  Cougars'  confi- 
dence, and  another  trained  man  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  Wasps.  In  all.  seventeen 
workers  were  detailed  to  gangs  in  the  city. 
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The  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Tongue 

turf:  .1  gang's  territory 

bopping,  clubbing:  gangfi»hting 

to  bop:  to  fight  a  pitched  battle;  among  the 
white  gangs,  the  noun  is  "rumble" 

sneak:  a  raid  on  a  rival  gang,  catching  one  or 
two  boys  alone 

come  down,  nun  it  on:  to  raid,  usually  in  force 

zipgun:  a  home-made  pistol 

a  beat:  a  pistol 

to  burn:  to  shoot 

split,  split  the  scene:  to  run  away 

rep:  standing,  lace  kudos,  status 

ranking,  sounding:  belittling  somebody  to  his 
face,  in  a  scornful,  often  bullying  manner 

session,  set:  party  (from  jam  session) 

to  turn  a  session  out:  to  break  it  up 

fishing:  slow  dancing 

strays:  boys  without  group  affiliation 

debs:  gang  members'  girls 

broads,  chicks:  girls  in  general 

cornbread,  bread:  a  fellow  with  a  Southern  ac- 
c  ent 

smooth:  applied  to  boys  or  clubs  that  don't 
gangfight 

smoothie:  a  non-delinquent 

hung  up:  in  trouble,  as  left  in  the  lurch  by 
a  girl 


Kenny  had  little  information  to  start 
with  except  a  lew  names.  But  he  had 
several  assets.  For  one  thing,  he  had 
known  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  its  boys  since 
his  own  childhood.  His  father's  church  was  a 
mile  from  the  candy  store.  He  was  of  slight 
build,  a  boyish  twenty-five  years.  His  manner 
was  disarming,  and  he  was  dressed  incon- 
spicuously. But,  most  important,  he  was 
doing  exactly  the  kind  of  work  he  wanted  to 
do.  Sinc  e  then,  lor  nearly  four  years,  Kenny 
has  spent  his  working  hours  in  the  Cougars' 
turf,  and  has  seen  one  generation  of  "de- 
prived" kids  (to  use  the  social  worker's 
jargon)  hall-way  through  their  critical  teens. 

That  first  winter,  in  the  fly-specked  candy 
stoic.  Kenny  listened  openly,  and  with  a 
friendly  air.  to  the  boys'  talk  about  sessions, 
about  the  Dodgers'  chances  for  next  season, 
and  about  bopping.  Occasionally  he  passed 
around  c  igarettes.  At  the  restaurant  he  "fed 
the  kitty"  by  dropping  nickels  into  the  juke 


box,  and  listened  to  the  talk  about  the  new 
mambo  records.  If  some  lad  surreptitiously 
switched  his  selection,  Kenny's  expression 
did  not  change.  Usually  he  gave  the  nearest 
boy  a  chance  to  punch  the  numbers.  They 
liked  "Sleep,"  by  Earl  Bostic,  a  fast  jump 
tune  that  belied  its  name.  "A  crazy  sound," 
said  one  lad  approvingly. 

The  boys  practiced  solo  dances  to  that 
number,  or  to  one  of  the  recordings  of  "Sixty- 
Minute  Man,"  another  fast  tune.  Just  for 
listening,  they  liked  songs  recorded  by  the 
Orioles  or  other  male  quartets. 

Gangtalk 

f  |  ^he  talk  Kenny  overheard  was  a  com- 
pound of  bebop  terms,  obscenity,  and 

I  ordinary  American  tempered  with  a 
racial  softness.  "Man,  that  was  a  cool  session. 
.  .  .  I  told  that  obscenity  broad  to  get  her 
obscenity  the  hell  out  of  there."  He  might 
have  overheard  similar  slang-  in  central  Har- 
lem,  but  not  among  the  Irish  or  Italians.  For 
the  Cougars,  like  the  Wasps,  were  a  Negro 
gang,  and  although  Brooklyn's  gang  problem 
was  neither  a  Negro  nor  a  racial  problem,  the 
Cougars  had  their  own  ways.  (Cougars  and 
Wasps  are  fictitious  names;  use  of  the  real 
ones  might  hamper  Kenny's  work.) 

At  first  Kenny  memorized  the  talk  he  over- 
heard and,  back  at  the  office  near  Brooklyn's 
Borough  Hall,  dictated  typical  passages  to  a 
long-suffering  stenographer.  They  are  valu- 
able to  sociology  students  but  quite  unsuited 
to  magazine  use.  The  bebop  terms  generally 
had  the  fixed  meanings  they  have  acquired 
outside  true  bebop  music  circles.  Anything 
nice  w  as  crazy  or  cool.  A  punk,  a  square,  or  a 
turkey  was  somebody  not  in  the  know.  The 
gang  boys  themselves  were  cats.  The  talk  was 
studded  with  four-letter  obscenities,  or  their 
compounds,  that  had  fluid  meanings.  They 
served  as  nouns,  verbs,  or  adjectives,  and 
might  be  applied  in  admiration  or  contempt. 

The  cats  outwardly  ignored  Kenny's  pres- 
ence, but  he  felt  their  suspicion.  They 
thought  he  would  flash  a  badge  and  say,  "Let's 
go!"  the  first  time  they  pulled  out  a  pair  of 
dice. 

When  they  decided  he  wasn't  a  cop  or  a 
stoolie,  Kenny  developed  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance with  several.  If  a  cat  said  something  par- 
ticularly biting,  he   would  glance  Kenny's 
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way,  hoping  to  catch  an  appreciative  smile. 
1  > 1 1 1  lot  weeks  kcnm  wasn't  sure  whether  he 
was  gaining  or  losing  with  the  gang.  To  get  a 
rise  oul  ol  the  crowd  he  joined  a  crap  game 
one  night,  rhe  boys  knew  more  about  him 
than  he  thought.  "Say.  man,"  a  lad  in  a  lum- 
berjack  told  him,  "you're  supposed  to  be  out 
here  to  change  us  and  it  seems  like  we're 
making  you  act  like  us  instead." 

As  they  talked  more  freely  in  front  of 
/\  him,  Kenny  learned  that  occasionally 
/  %  a  Wasp  clique  would  hijack  a  bakery 
truck,  roll  a  drunk,  or  joyride  in  a  stolen  car. 
Once  he  was  offered  a  share  in  the  loot  from 
a  rilled  candy  truck.  Now  and  then  some  boy 
tried  to  give  him  a  stolen  pack  ol  <  igarettes. 

A  Cougar  working  in  a  candy  store  handed 
him  back  all  his  money  along  with  the  pur- 
chase. "Although  it  made  the  boy  a  little 
uncomfortable,"  said  Kenny  later,  "I  was 
able  to  explain  to  him  afterward  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  did  not  feel  I  could  take  it  from 
him.  We  try  never  to  be  the  self-righteous, 
lecturing  kind." 

Kenny  got  his  first  real  opening  when  he 
heard  two  Cougars  talking  about  jobs.  "I 
think  I  can  help  you  cats,"  said  Kenny.  One 
of  them  agreed  to  come  to  the  Youth  Board's 
Brooklyn  office  next  day. 

Instead  of  the  applicant  he  expected,  there 
arrived  the  leader  of  one  of  the  Cougar 
cliques,  a  lanky  youth  with  a  hard  jaw  and  a 
habit  of  fidgeting  with  his  hat.  He  had  come 
to  case  the  joint  and  see  what  Kenny's  story 
was.  As  he  himself  wanted  a  job,  Kenny  sent 
him,  and  later  the  other  lad,  to  a  private 
agency  in  Manhattan  that  helps  the  hard-to- 
place.  They  both  got  jobs  as  messengers. 

To  the  Cougars,  Kenny  became  "the  job 
man."  They  had  seen  his  office,  and  they 
knew  he  didn't  call  in  the  cops.  Within  a 
couple  of  months,  he  was  conditionally  ac- 
cepted, but  it  was  six  months  before  he  felt 
fully  "in."  He  was  gratified  one  night,  as  a 
group  started  along  toward  a  secret  meeting 
place,  to  have  one  boy  say  to  him.  "Man,  you 
coming?" 

Kenny's  wife  and  mother  were  frequently 
worried  about  his  safety,  especially  alter 
he  began  attending  parties  (sessions).  At 
a  session,  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  might  be 
jammed  into  a  single  railroad  flat,  and  there 
were  a  dozen  ways  for  a  fight  to  start.  Kenny 


is  five  feet,  six  and  a  half  inches  tall,  and 
some-  ol  his  charges  towered  over  him. 

"I  was  only  threatened  once,"  he  said  the 
Other  day.  "That  was  when  some  row  had 
broken  up  a  session,  and  I  went  outside  with 
the  others.  A  fellow  from  another  gang 
pulled  a  switchblade  knife  on  me.  I  was  wear- 
ing a  sweater  and  I  suppose  I  looked  pretty 
much  like  the  rest  of  them. 

"1  told  him  he'd  better  look  out,  as  he  was 
dealing  with  a  man.  I  walked  slowly  away, 
and  he  put  his  knife  in  his  pocket.  After  all, 
he  was  pretty  drunk. 

"Workers  are  never  in  danger  from  their 
own  boys,"  he  went  on.  "In  fact,  citizens 
rarely  get  hurt  in  gangnghts,  unless  they're 
accidently  in  between.  It's  a  miniature  under- 
world, and  the  boys  recognize  their  enemies 
when  they  see  them." 

The  Tactics  of  Street  Warfare 

Raiders  from  another  turf  may  appear  in 
a  jalopy  or  on  foot.  Juvenile  gang  war- 
fare starts  with  a  series  of  sneaks  (raids) 
in  which  three  or  lour  members  of  one  gang 
catch  one  or  two  members  of  another  and 
rough  them  up.  These  guerrilla  operations 
culminate,  unless  Kenny  and  his  associates 
can  head  it  off,  in  a  major  battle  with  from  a 
dozen  to  sixty  on  a  side. 

When  Kenny  took  up  his  work  there  were 
three  or  four  big  battles  a  year.  The  white 
and  Puerto  Rican  gangs  call  them  "rumbles." 
The  American  Negroes  of  Brooklyn  and  Cen- 
tral Harlem  speak  of  "bopping."  One  gang 
will  "come  down"  on  another,  or  "turn  it  on." 

The  girls  act  as  mobile  scouts  for  their  boy 
friends,  and  carry  news  and  rumors  of  warfare 
from  one  turf  to  another.  Some  even  carry 
weapons  for  the  boys,  as  the  police-  hesitate  to 
search  them. 

Kenny  was  playing  pool  with  some  of  his 
boys  one  night  when  a  breathless  Cougar  en- 
tered to  say  that  some  obscenity  Wasps  had 
pulled  a  sneak  and  caught  one  of  their  cats 
down  the  street.  Kenny  joined  in  the  run 
toward  the  scene.  By  the  time  they  reached 
the  spot  it  was  over.  The  next  day  a  lad  said 
to  him  approvingly.  "Kenny,  I  hear  you  went 
down  with  the  fellows  last  night." 

Most  of  the  do/en  fights  at  which  Kenny 
has  been  a  witness  have  been  sneaks, 
but    one    battle    at    which    he    was  pies- 
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ent  might  have  had  serious  consequences.  A 
dozen  Wasps  armed  with  clubs,  bats,  knives, 
and  one  zipgun  arrived  on  toot.  Some  of  the 
Cougars  split  the  scene  and  others  held  their 
ground,  pulling  out  their  switchblades  or 
picking  up  sticks  and  garbage  cans  to  return 
the  fire. 

Kenny  was  standing  at  the  corner,  chatting 
with  another  street-club  worker,  whom  we 
will  call  Jack.  "I  was  new  at  the  work," 
Kenny  said  later,  "and  I  had  the  naive  idea 
that  we  could  just  say.  'Well,  fellows,  let's  call 
this  off,'  and  the  cats  would  quit  fighting.  I 
started  to  move  toward  the  fracas,  but  Jack 
grabbed  me  by  the  elbow.  He  had  been  a 
peripheral  gang  member  himself  when  he  was 
a  kid  and  he  knew  better.  There's  nothing 
you  can  do  now,'  he  told  me.  As  I  found  out. 
once  a  bop  really  starts  even  the  most  even- 
tempered  of  your  boys  will  shove  you  aside. 
About  all  you  can  do  then  is  wait  around 
and  take  any  casualties  to  the  hospital;  by 
this  time  the  neighbors  will  have  called  the 
( '  »ps." 

As  with  many  boyish  scraps,  an  inventory 
showed  little  damage  after  the  sound  and  fury 
had  died  down.  The  zipgun  failed  to  explode 
and  when  the  attackers  withdrew  the  Cougars 
found  their  wounds  amounted  to  a  few  lumps. 

The  home-made  pistol  called  a  zipgun  may 
be  carved  from  wood,  with  a  length  of  piping 
for  a  barrel  and  a  spring  or  rubber  band 
.arranged  so  as  to  explode  a  .22  cartridge.  An- 
i  variety  is  a  toy  pistol  similarly  made 
lethad.  The  zipgun  is  almost  as  national  a 
phenotirienon  as  delinquency.  Last  November 


Kenny  testified  before  a  Senate  committee 
investigating  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
showed  the  members  a  number  of  zipguns 
from  a  Washington  police  collection.  The 
Cougars  saw  newspaper  photographs  of  the 
incident.  "Why,  Kenny,"  said  one  when  he 
got  back  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  "that's  my 
gun  you  got  in  the  picture."  Kenny  had  a 
hard  time  convincing  the  lad  he  hadn't 
snitched  it  and  carried  it  to  Washington. 

How  to  Turn  It  Off 

The  Youth  Board  workers  mediate  before 
things  reach  the  switchblade  stage. 
When  a  major  gang  fight  is  in  the  offing 
there  can  be  no  hiding  it.  The  tension  in 
both  turfs  is  electric.  The  smaller  children 
and  girls  usually  disappear  from  the  streets, 
and  the  older  boys  glance  over  their  shoulders 
as  they  walk. 

"Even  inside  reform  schools."  says  Kenny, 
"Cougars  will  fight  Wasps  when  their  pals 
are  fighting  outside.  Mail  and  messages  are 
screened  but  the  news  gets  through  by  some 
kind  of  grapevine.  Perhaps  a  boy  is  refused 
permission  to  visit  home,  and  he  senses  that 
'it's  on.'  " 

The  place  at  which  a  peace  conference  is  to 
be  held  is  kept  secret  from  the  gangs.  In  one 
instance  a  worker  brought  two  Wasp  leaders 
in  his  car  to  pick  up  Kenny  and  two  Cougars 
on  a  corner.  They  drove  around,  listening  to 
the  car  radio  and  stopping  now  and  then  for 
coffee  or  Cokes.  By  the  time  the  party  reached 
the  restaurant  where  discussions  were  to  take 
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place,  the  boys  were  passing  one  another 
i  igarettes. 

Sometimes  1 1 1  i  s  "softening-up"  procedure 
doesn't  succeed,  .m<l  the  workers  have  to  let 
the  leaders  talk  their  grievances  out.  The 
original  cause  has  long  been  Eorgotten.  Per- 
haps, weeks  earlier,  sonic  cat  called  another 
"chicken."  One  leader  told  Kenny,  alter  the 
Senate  heal  ing,  "It's  true,  like  yon  said  in  the 
paper,  we  don't  know  what  the  hell  we're 
fighting  about." 

If  the  mediation  succeeds,  the  leaders  carry 
back  oral  terms  of  the  truce.  Once  the  hoys 
put  the  treaty  in  writing,  to  this  effect:  "As 
witnessed  by  So  and  So,  the  Cougars  and 
W  asps  are  no  longer  fighting.  The  leaders  are 
to  announce  this  to  the  members,  and  if  any 
incident  [i.e.,  caused  by  hotheads]  occurs  after 
this,  there  is  to  he  another  meeting.'' 

One  way  of  avoiding  war  is  to  turn  the 
conflict  into  a  "fair  one."  A  fair  one  is  a  fist 
fight  on  neutral  -'round  between  two  leaders, 
or  between  members  with  a  grudge.  Cats 
from  both  gangs  watch,  and  if  one  of  the 
knights  breaches  the  rules  it  is  likely  to  turn 
into  a  general  fight  after  all. 

The  Cougars'  Turf 

Kenny  learned  that  the  Cougar  turf  com- 
prised an  area  of  three  long  blocks 
by  seven  short,  pins  an  ill-defined 
sphere  of  influence  outside.  Five  other  Youth 
Board  workers  were  assigned  to  as  many  other 
gang  turfs  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  That  section 
has  overflowed  the  two  avenues  that  once 
constituted  its  boundaries  and  gave  it  its 
name.  Bedford-Stuyvesant  now  covers  be- 
tween four  and  five  square  miles,  roughly 
twelve  long  blocks  by  twenty-four  short,  and 
is  one  of  New  York's  regions  of  highest  de- 
linquency. 

The  Bedford-Stuyvesant  population  is  vir- 
tually 100  per  cent  American  Negro.  Some 
of  the  shopkeepers  are  white,  but  most  of 
them  live  elsewhere.  It  was  formerly  a  white 
upper-middle-  and  middle-class  area  and  its 
old  respectability  still  clings  to  many  neighbor- 
hoods. There  are  churches  with  large  congre- 
gations, such  as  the  Church  of  God,  whose 
minister  is  Kenny's  father. 

The  particular  province  assigned  to  Kenny 
is  a  "deprived"  neighborhood  of  old  brown- 
stone  and  brick  row  buildings,  all  now  room- 


ing houses  or  cold-water  flats.  In  some  of  the 
row  houses,  railroad  flats  run  from  front  to 
back.  Many  of  the  brownstones,  designed  to 
house  three  families,  one  to  a  floor,  now  hold 
as  many  as  seven— two  to  a  floor  and  one  in 
the  basement.  The  rows  of  stoops  and  gar- 
bage cans  are  broken  by  small  shops  and  store- 
front churches.  The  Church  of  the  Tine 
Christ  and  Universal  Salvation  may  have  a 
congregation  of  twenty  or  thirty  and  a  part- 
time  minister  who  supports  himself  as  a  jani- 
tor in  Manhattan. 

The  Cougar  turf  is  a  c  ut  above  a  shim. 
Family  incomes  may  range  from  a  com- 
fortable $3,000  a  year  down  to  the  sub- 
sistence level  supplied  by  the  rebel  agencies. 
Flat  rents  range  from  $20  to  $40  a  month,  and 
"furnished  apartments"  may  bring  $25  a 
week. 

The  children  in  the  Cougars'  turf  have 
little  choice  but  to  play  in  their  homes  or  in 
the  street.  A  nearby  public  school  provides 
an  excellent  community  center,  with  teachers 
and  recreation  specialists  on  duty  in  the  eve- 
ning, but  it  is  in  Wasp  territory  and  the 
Cougars  keep  away.  Gang  tensions  create  arti- 
ficial shortages,  as  Kenny  puts  it.  On  winter 
nights  the  neighborhood  candy  store  is  an 
oasis,  one  of  the  few  sources  of  light  and 
warmth. 

The  Cougars  suffered  more  from  boredom 
than  from  poverty,  Kenny  found.  Many  of 
the  older  boys  were  out  of  school  and  out  of 
work,  and  went  home  only  to  sleep.  Over  a 
coffee,  one  told  Kenny: 

"Now,  for  example,  you  take  an  average 
day.  What  happens?  We  tome  down  to  the 
obscenity  restaurant  and  we  sit  in  the  restau- 
rant and  sit  and  sit.  All  right,  say.  alter  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  obscenity  restaurant, 
maybe  we'll  go  to  an  obscenity  poolroom, 
shoot  a  little  pool— that  is  if  somebody's  got 
the  obscenity  money.  Okay,  a  little  pool, 
come  back.  By  this  time  the  restaurant  is 
closed.  We  go  in  the  obscenity  candy  store-, 
sit  around  the  candy  store  lor  a  while,  and 
that's  it,  that's  all  we  do,  man." 

For  relief  from  the  tedium,  they  turn  to 
mischief  and  bopping.  A  tenth  or  more  of  the 
Cougars  arc  delinquents— given  to  truancy, 
drunkenness,  stealing,  or  assault.  Drug  addic- 
tion, a  curse  in  other  gang  areas,  is  not  a  prob- 
lem with  the  Cougars,  although  Kenny  knows 
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s<nuc  of  his  boys  have  been  experimenting 
with  marijuana. 

The  Youth  (Hub  workers  take  particular 
pains  in  gain  the  confidence  of  the  leaders. 
A  i. n  becomes  a  leader  because  he  is  smarter 
than  the  others,  or  more  aggressive,  or  both. 
Here  is  .1  description  of  one,  as  Kenny  once 
set  it  down: 

"Fred  is  a  youngster  of  seventeen  who  at- 
tends a  vocational  high  school,  studying  wood- 
working. He  is  about  five  feet  ten  or  eleven, 
weighs  about  165  pounds, 
dark  complexion,  isn't 
the  biggest  youngster  in 
the  group,  but  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  as  the  best 
fighter. 

"He  is  not  authorita- 
tive in  his  dealings  with 
the  group  members  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  ob- 
serve him  functioning  as 
a  leader.  The  boys  sim- 
ply do  whatever  he  does 
and  acquiesce  to  what- 
ever he  suggests. 

"He  lets  it  be  known 
from  time  to  time  what 
he  thinks  is  best  in  any 
situation  and  this  then  is 
immediately  acted  upon. 
He  doesn't  bully  any  of 
the  youngsters  except  for 
the  one  scapegoat  w  ho  is 
bid  lied  by  everyone. 

"Fred  comes  from  a 
lowcr-middle-class  family 
consisting  of  a  mother, 
lather,  two  brothers,  and  a  sister.  His  older 
brother,  now  twenty  and  in  the  Army,  was  for- 
merly a  leader  of  the  group.  His  younger 
brother  is  a  member  of  a  junior  club.  His 
father  works  as  a  truck-driver;  his  mother 
does  occasional  housework. 

"The  youngster,  generally  speaking,  is  an 
easy-going,  friendly  kind  of  person.  His  tech- 
niques in  controlling  groups  are— to  get  tech- 
nical—essentially non-directive." 

Before  Kenny  met  the  Cougars  the  gang 
had  a  vertical  organization.  There  were  about 
sixty  members,  of  whom  fifteen  or  twenty 
constituted  the  ac  tive  core.  The  Seniors  were 
from  seventeen  to  nineteen,  the  Juniors 
fifteen  and  sixteen,  the  Cubs  from  twelve  to 


fourteen,  and  the  Tims  (from  Tiny  Tims) 
were  ten  and  eleven.  If  one  of  the  older  mem- 
bers was  insulted  or  attacked  by  thirteen-year- 
olds  from  a  rival  gang,  retaliation  was  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Seniors,  and  the  Cougar 
Cubs  were  sent  out  to  take  care  of  them. 

After  the  Battle  of  Prospect  Park,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  and  police  began  skimming  off 
the  leaders  and  sending  them  to  reform 
school,  so  that  the  Cougars  became  a  loose 
horizontal  organization  of  half  a  dozen  auton- 
omous clubs  or  cliques  that 
united  as  Cougars  only  for  a  gen- 
eral fight.  In  juvenile  gangdom 
the  organization,  the  rules,  the 
club  names,  and  even  the  slang 
are  constantly  shifting. 

Kenny  decided  to  work  closely 
with  the  Angels,  an  active  club 
in  the  sixteen  to  eighteen  age- 
range.  He  found  the  Angels' 
business  sessions,  held  in  some- 
body's home,  were  pretty  stuffy. 
The  weekly  dues  were  about 
twenty-five  cents,  and 
sooner  or  later  everybody 
fell  behind.  The  leader 
was  a  taciturn,  serious- 
minded  young  person 
who  bore  down  heavily 
on  his  fellow  members  to 
pay  up.  Whenever  his 
opinion  w  as  asked,  Kenny 
tried  to  lighten  the  talk, 
give  the  rank  and  file 
more  say,  and  turn  dis- 
cussions toward  movies, 
dances,  and  athletics. 
Social  lite  revolved,  and  still  does,  around 
sessions  (from  jam  sessions).  A  session  (or 
set,  for  short)  is  usually  held  in  some- 
body's railroad  flat.  In  winter,  the  boys  wear 
their  coats  and  hats,  partly  so  they  won't  be 
stolen  and  partly  to  be  prepared  for  a  quick 
exit.  At  one  session,  the  girl  wore  long  dresses 
and  the  boys  kept  on  their  wraps. 

There  are  always  boys  "on  the  humble" 
at  the  door,  trying  to  talk  their  way  into  a 
session,  or  to  borrow  from  their  friends.  The 
door  fee  is  usually  thirty-five  or  fifty  cents, 
and  Cokes  and  Pepsis  are  sold.  It  someone 
tries  to  shove  his  way  inside,  a  fight  may 
follow.  Stepped-on  toes  also  may  start  the 
bopping,  or  there  may  be  a  raid  by  a  rival 
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gang,  beni  on  "turning  the  session  out."  The- 
litis are  mauled  a  good  deal,  but  appear  to 
wek  ome  caveman  tactics. 

The  gang  drink  is  Sneaky  Pete,  a  generic 
name  lor  wines  that  can  he-  bought  lor  as 
little  .is  thirty-five  (tuts  a  pint.  Little  wine 
appears  at  the  sessions;  a  bottle  would  be 
snatched  and  quickly  emptied. 

"You  come  already  high,  il  you're  a 
drinker."  Renin  explains.  "Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  boys  who  go  in  tor  chinking  start  as 
young  as  fourteen  years." 

He  impressed  the  Cougars  by  bringing  his 
w  ile.  Pauline,  to  a  number  of  sessions.  She  is 
an  editorial  worker  on  the  magazine  Our 
World,  and  is  lour  years  younger  than  Kenny. 
"The  first  time  I  brought  her  one  of  the  boys 
said  to  me.  Kenny,  you  can't  have  much  re- 
spect  lor  your  wile,  bringing  her  to  an 
obscenity  session  like  this.'  I  said,  I  don't 
know  quite  what  von  mean.  Everybody  is 
nice  to  her."  I  overheard  another  fellow  say 
1  evidently  was  no  cop,  because  no  cop  would 
brim'  his  wife." 

The  dancing  at  Cougar  sessions  falls  into 
two  distinct  types— fast  and  slow.  The  last 
dancing  is  done  to  a  jump  tune  or  mambo, 
and  amounts  to  a  contest  between  partners, 
both  the  boy  and  girl  doing  improvised  solos 
without  touching.  At  the  end,  they  turn  on 
their  heels  without  a  word.  If  the  girl  has 
outdone  the  boy,  his  fellow  eats  may  tell  him, 
"She  burned  your  eyes."  but  if  his  perform- 
ance has  been  superior  the  admiring  comment 
is,  "Man,  you  whaled." 

Slow  dancing  (fishin')  is  clone  to  blues, 
usually  the  record  of  a  song  by  a  popular 
male  quartet,  such  as  the  Orioles  or  the  Vel- 
vets. Reversing  the  fast  dance  procedure,  the 
partners  move  not  only  cheek  to  cheek  but 
make  bodily  contac  t  wherever  possible.  When 
the  dance  is  over,  they  abruptly  break  away. 

Making  a  Rep 

Kenny  learned  that  the  Cougars  set 
great  store  by  "rep"  or  status.  A 
group,  for  example,  tried  to  distin- 
guish itself  by  being  the  "baddest"  gang. 
Kenny  convinced  the  Angels  that  they  could 
gain  rep  in  another  way— by  sponsoring  a 
dance  in  a  large  hall,  with  an  orchestra,  a 
check  room,  and  police  protection  against 
crashers. 


The  Angels  needed  club  rooms  of  their 
own.  With  Kenny's  help,  they  arranged  to 
use  the  cellar  in  a  member's  house,  painted 
it,  and  equipped  it  with  a  record-player,  lint 
at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  cats  were  just  getting 
started,  the  neighbors  wanted  to  sleep.  So 
the  quarters  were  lost,  and  they  went  back  to 
meeting  in  one  another's  flats. 

Kenny  knew  he  was  making  progress  in 
turning  the  Angels  toward  peace  when  he 
overheard  one  say,  "I  tell  you,  man,  when 
those  double-obscenity  Wasps  come  down  I 
ain't  going  to  be  here.  I'm  going  to  be  parked 
safe  in  bed." 

Once  when  the  Deacons,  a  rival  gang, 
threatened  to  turn  out  an  Angels'  party,  sev- 
eral of  the  boys  agreed  with  Kenny's  sugges- 
tion that  they  get  the  cops  on  their  side.  With 
one  of  the  leaders  standing  by  the  telephone 
and  prompting  him,  Kenny  called  the  police 
and  asked  that  the  neighborhood  be  patrolled. 
It  was  never  clear  whether  the  Deacons  were 
discouraged  by  the  prowl  car  or  changed  their 
mind,  but  there  was  no  bopping  that  night. 

The  Youth  Board  conducts  its  gang  work 
under  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Soc  ial 
and  Athletic  Clubs.  This  is  more  than 
a  euphemism,  since  with  a  change  of  direc- 
tion a  street  gang  does  become  social  and 
athletic.  In  winter  Kenny  promotes  basket- 
ball games,  dances,  and  trips  to  exhibits.  In 
summer  the  gangs  often  observe  an  unofficial 
truce  and  allow  others  to  cross  their  bound- 
aries. That  makes  possible  trips  to  baseball 
games,  picnics,  and  rides  on  Sheepshead  Bay. 
Coney  Island  is  neutral  territory. 

There's  a  stain  on  the  back  seat  of  the  1948 
Buick  that  Kenny  bought  from  his  lather. 

"It's  blood,"  he  explained.  "I  have  a  rule 
when  I  take  the  kids  out— no  /ipguns,  no 
switchblades,  and  no  Sneaky  Pete.  One  fel- 
low smuggled  in  a  switchblade  and  cut  him- 
self. I  had  to  take  him  to  the  hospital. 

"Once  a  boy  brought  along  a  half-gallon 
of  wine  when  we  started  on  a  picnic.  I  took 
it  back  to  the  shop  and  told  the  man  he  was 
likely  to  get  into  trouble  lor  selling  to 
minors." 

Somehow,  on  his  small  salary.  Kenny  man- 
ages to  keep  an  outboard  speedboat  and  a 
twenty-foot  cabin  cruiser  on  Sheepshead  P>av. 
"A  picnic  or  a  ride-  on  the  bay  opens  a  new 
world  to  Bedford  St  iivvesant  kids,"  he  says. 
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When  a  street  club  adopts  jackets  it's  about 
read)  to  go  smooth— and  it  might  as  well, 
because  the  club  name  is  emblazoned  ac  ross 
the  back  and  the  member's  name  across  the 
left  breast,  lor  the  police  and  all  to  see.  The 
Angels  were  among  the  lirst  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  to  adopt  them,  along  with  rules  of 
conduct  designed  to  protect  the  c  lub  name.  A 
member  was  prohibited  from  wearing  his 
jac  ket  unless  he  was  otherwise  neatly  dressed, 
lb  might  not  get  drunk  while  he  was  an 
official  representative  of  the  club  at  a  party, 
and  only  one  girl  might  wear  his  jacket. 

Kenny  now  has  under  his  wing  a  junior 
club,  the  Bulls,  boys  of  thirteen  to 
fifteen.  Every  Saturday  evening  there's 
a  meeting  in  somebody's  flat  at  which  Kenny 
shows  the  boys  Western  or  detective  movies 
lent  by  the  Youth  Board.  II  there's  tension 
among  the  senior  Cougars  he  turns  the  pro- 
jector over  to  a  volunteer  counselor  and  stays 
near  the  scene  of  trouble. 

A  Cougar  would  no  more  wear  a  zoot  suit 
than  say  "goil."  The  clothes-conscious  try  to 
resemble  Harvard  undergraduates  as  closely 
as  they  can.  Their  word  for  it  is  "conserva- 
tism,"' and  they  favor  "dirty  gray"  (charcoal 
gray).  An  occasional  red  shirt  is  not  frowned 
on,  but  sharp  clothes  are  out.  In  cool  weather 
the  cats  affect  Ike  jackets  or  lumberjacks  or 
the  leather  kind.  Their  shoes  are  loafers,  moc- 
casins, or  purposely  scuffed  whites. 

The  girls  also  go  in  lor  scuffed  shoes, 
usually  with  bobby-sox.  In  winter  it's  blouses 
and  skirts,  the  latter  replaced  in  summer  by 
slacks,  generally  of  denim. 

The  Cougarettes  or  Cougar-debs  have  their 
own  clubs.  Often  a  girls'  c  lub  (sister  club)  is 
under  the  wing  of  a  boys'  clique,  whose  mem- 
bers arc  expected  to  invite  them  to  sessions 
or  movies.  If  suc  h  affiliations  cross  turf  lines 
they  may  lead  to  fights.  Some  Bedlord-Stuyve- 
sant  girls  like  to  foment  wars,  but  on  balance 
tlx  feminine  influence  is  exerted  for  law  and 
society.  When  a  fight  threatens,  a  Cougarette 
is  likely  to  take  her  fellow  by  the  arm  and 
lead  him  away. 

Kenny  has  helped  a  number  of  the  "bad- 
dest"  boys.  One  of  these  was  Arnold, 
leadei  of  a  cub  group,  who  had  a  notori- 
ous police  record.  He  had  been  kicked  out  of 
public  school  and  had  been  sent  to  reform 
sc  hool  lor  assault. 


"Arnold  was  already  a  legendary  character," 
Kenny  told  me.  "When  some  lad  shot  at  him 
on  the  street,  he  got  his  father's  gun  and  rang 
the  bell  at  the  boy's  house.  The  boy  came  to 
the  window,  and  they  both  fired  their  guns 
point  blank.   Fortunately  neither  was  hit. 

"Alter  his  second  term  in  reform  school  I 
made  a  special  effort  to  win  Arnold's  confi- 
dence. Gradually  he  saw  that  the  things  he 
was  doing  worried  his  parents  and  were  hurt- 
ful to  him.  He  was  going  with  a  girl  who 
had  aborted  a  child  of  his.  I  helped  him  get 
a  job.  He  kept  insisting  that  he  didn't  want  a 
job,  but  after  lie  took  it  he  got  several  pro- 
motions. He  married  the  girl,  and  I  was  best 
man  at  the  wedding.  Now  they  have  a  baby 
and  Arnold  is  pretty  well  set.  He  doesn't  hang 
around  the  streets  any  more.  His  only  trouble 
is  that  occasionally  he  drinks  too  much. 

"Here  was  a  guy  that  everyone  had  consid- 
ered hopeless." 

On  the  Right  Track 

We  were  walking  along  a  dark  street 
one  evening.  Kenny  and  a  tall  youth 
in  a  leather  jacket  greeted  each 
other  warmly.  "This  is  one  of  my  cats,"  said 
Kenny,  introducing  us.  The  tall  youth  flashed 
a  wide  grin.  Kenny  asked  paternally  how  the 
boy  and  his  younger  brother  were  getting 
along.  Pretty  well,  it  seemed.  As  the  lad 
moved  on,  Kenny's  final  words  to  him  were 
"Take  care  of  yourself,  man,  you  hear?" 

Kenny  explained  that  the  cat  was  an  Angel 
growing  out  of  the  Cougars.  "Gang  life  has 
no  pull  after  age  nineteen,"  he  said.  "They 
aren't  graduating  into  adult  gangs.  We  don't 
like  to  take  too  much  credit  for  it.  Perhaps 
it's  partly  growing  up.  and  the  fact  that  the 
Army  takes  a  good  many  away. 

Some  men  hanging  around  the  corner  are 
supposed  to  be  numbers  writers.  They  may 
have  been  in  the  Cougars  before  my  time,  but 
I  never  knew  them.  They  aren't  my  boys." 

Among  the  sixty  odd  boys  who  are  still 
Cougars  there  is  less  gang-fighting,  and  less 
individual  trouble  with  the  police,  than  when 
Kenny  was  first  assigned.  At  this  writing 
there  has  been  no  real  bop  for  more  than  a 
year.  And  the  Bulls,  the  youngsters  of  thir- 
teen to  fifteen,  have  never  fought  at  all. 

Kenneth  Evans  Marshall  was  born  in  South 
Brooklyn  in  1925.  When  he  was  nine  years 
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old,  the  family  moved  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
There  he  went  to  Boys'  High  School,  and 
knew  the  gang  leaders  of  the  time  by  sight 
and  reputation.  They  regarded  him,  as  they 
did  other  well-behaved  children,  as  goody- 
>mxhI\  .  .iiid  let  him  alone. 

At  New  York's  City  College  his  studies 
wire  interrupted  by  the  war.  While  he  was 
serving  in  the  then  segregated  Air  Force  as  a 
radio  operator,  he  had  a  lot  of  time  t«  ponder 
his  own  adjustment  to  life  and  the  problems 
ol  others.  Once  he  had  his  bachelor's  degree, 
he  got  a  job  as  social  investigator  lor  the  New 
York  City  Welfare  Department.  In  1950  he 
saw  a  notice  ol  the  Youth  Board's  openings 
for  street-club  workers.  That  job,  he  knew, 
w  .is  lor  him. 

The  "street-clnb  worker"  approach  to  juve- 
nile gangs  has  been  used  in  other  cities.  In- 
deed, the  pioneer  was  Clifford  R.  Shaw  of 
the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, whose  Chicago  Area  Project,  organized 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  was  described  by 
John  Bartlow  Martin  in  Harper's  in  May 
1944.  Shaw's  men  were  "alley- wise,"  got  the 
boys'  confidence  and  did  not  scpteal  on  them. 
His  workers  included  an  ex-convict  and  an 
ex-delinquent. 

It  was  in  1944  that  the  Welfare  Council  of 
New  York  established  a  central  Harlem 
project  based  on  the  Chicago  plan,  working 


with  isolated  groups.  When  the  New  York 
City  Youth  Board,  with  state  co-operation,  set 
ii])  its  own  gang  project  in  1950,  the  plan  was 
broadened  so  as  to  deal  with  key  trouble- 
making  gangs  on  an  area  basis.  The  police 
and  prosecuting  officials  advise  and  co-operate 
with  the  board. 

Officials  of  the  Youth  Board  make  no  broad 
claims  of  success  either  for  the  over-all  work 
on  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  city  or  for  the 
street-club  project.  (About  $120,000  a  year,  or 
5  per  cent  of  the  board's  budget,  goes  to  the 
Council  of  Social  and  Athletic  Clubs.)  Sta- 
tistically, juvenile  delinquency  showed  an 
increase  in  New  York  City  during  195.!.  re- 
versing the  downtrend  of  the  previous  five 
years.  In  the  tough  areas  where  the  Youth 
Board  operates,  however,  the  increase  was 
considerably  less  than  elsewhere  in  the  city. 
Ralph  W.  Whelan,  the  board's  executive 
director,  puts  it  this  way:  "We  don't  claim  to 
have  all  the  answers,  but  we  think  we're  on 
the  right  track." 

There  is,  of  course,  no  single  solution  to 
the  delinquency  problem.  Nationally,  social 
workers  expect  juvenile  crime  to  continue  to 
increase  in  the  next  five  years.  But  the  street 
workers  make  a  valuable  .contribution,  and 
the  country  can  well  use  more  Kenny 
Marshal  Is— neither  stuffy  nor  pious,  but  none- 
theless dedicated  men. 


/  The  following  letter  was  written  from  Paris  last  February  by  a  French  priest  who  \ 
missionary  in  the  Far  Fast  for  twenty-six  years  until  he  ivas  expelled  from  f 
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China   by   the   Communists  at   the   end   of  1953.    The  letter  was  sent   to  an  ( 
merican    priest    who,    with    the    author's  permission,  passed  it  on  to  Harper's.  ) 


What  I  Saw  in  Red  China 


by  a  Catholic  Missionary 


My  dear  Colleague:  You  ask  me  to 
write  at  length  about  China.  I  write 
to  you  as  a  priest  and  an  ex-mis- 
sionary to  China.  This  does  not  mean  that 
I  would  tell  the  same  thing  to  everybody, 
especially  to  laymen;  nor  that  I  would  tell  it 
to  any  missionary  to  China;  nor  even  that 
the  majority  of  them  would  agree  with  me. 

Under  the  Communist  government  China 
is  solidly  unified  and  well  organized.  The 
entire  country  down  to  the  last  frontier  village 
obeys  the  government.  There  are  no  more 
bandits:  peace  reigns  everywhere.  The  army 
is  unified  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  central 
government  which  replaces  and  changes  gen- 
erals at  will.  The  soldiers  are  very  well  dis- 
ciplined; they  no  longer  steal  or  loot,  and 
they  show  great  courtesy  toward  the  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  seldom  seen  in 
the  countryside,  since  they  have  nothing  to 
do  there  any  more. 

The  administration  is  perfectly  organized 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  absolutely  honest. 
No  more  venality,  especially  since  the  great 
administrative  purge  three  years  ago.  No 
doubt  perfection  is  not  of  this  world,  but 
I  imagine  that  under  the  present  regime  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  buy  a  Chinese 
offi(  ial  than  an  offic  ial  in  the  Western  coun- 
tries. This  shows  how  true  it  is  that  fear  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

The  administration,  it  is  true,  is  terribly 
bureaucratic,  with  all  the  defects  inherent  in 
the  s\stem.  One  example:  you  know  the  vil- 
lage ol  X,  seat  of  the  under-prefecture  of 


Y.  Well,  in  the  "Bank  of  the  People"  alone 
there  are  about  fifty  employees.  For  all  the 
bureaus  of  this  little  under-prefecture  there 
are  about  three  hundred  officials  in  the  village 
alone,  not  counting  the  considerable  number 
dispersed  in  all  the  districts.  Is  this  adminis- 
tration efficient?  Yes,  in  spite  of  the  bureau- 
cratic heaviness.  All  orders  from  above  are 
transmitted  rapidly  and  obeyed  in  general 
down  to  the  last  runs:. 

What  keeps  the  administration  efficient  in 
spite  of  its  bureaucratic  heaviness  is  the  auto- 
criticism  (tzu-ngo-p'i-p'ing)  which  naturally 
goes  along  with  the  mutual  criticism  (hu- 
hsiang-p'i-p'ing)  requested  and  desired  by  the 
government.  This  auto-criticism  is  a  very 
mixed  matter.  There  is  the  attitude  of  the 
novice  who  in  full  sincerity  accuses  himself  of 
his  faults  in  public.  There  is  also,  very  fre- 
quently, opportunism:  "I  have  made  a  mis- 
take; it  will  be  known;  it  is  already  known 
by  some.  I  must  be  quick!  Let  me  accuse 
myself  and  confess  everything;  it  will  put  me 
in  a  position  of  virtuous  penitence." 

There  is  also  the  auto-criticism  prescribed  on 
the  program  w  hich  everyone  must  make  when 
his  time  comes.  There  is  the  imposed  confes- 
sion following  accusation  by  colleagues  (ac- 
cusations made  more  or  less  spontaneously  by 
those  who  have  the  charity  to  help  you  on  the 
right  road).  Whatever  the  immediate  motive, 
the  prim  urn  movens  is  certainly  fear  of  the 
police  or  fear  of  public  accusation.  Imagine 
trying  to  make  people  practice  auto-criticism 
(helped  by  mutual  criticism)  as  a  method  of 
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as<  i  i  it  ism  in  the  monasteries  w  ith  the  love  of 
God  as  .1  motive!  It  would  never  succeed,  at 
hast  not  as  a  habitual  method  over  a  long 
period.  The  general  chapters  ol  the  religious 
orders  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
meetings  of  Communist  groups. 

The  Nezu  Status  of  Women 

Prostitution  has  completely  disappeared 
Erom  China.  You  can't  find  a  brothel 
anywhere.  Has  women's  situation  been 
bettered?  Yes  and  no.  No— because  instead  of 
considering  a  woman  as  a  mother  and  the 
mistress  of  a  home,  the  Communists  want  to 
push  her  into  the  same  positions  that  men 
hold,  without  considering  differences  of  sex 
and  psychological  attitudes.  Women  are  put 
to  physical  work  in  the  fields,  the  forests,  the 
factories,  and  the  officials  try  to  make  it  look 
like  a  promotion.  Yes— because  a  husband 
does  not  dare  treat  his  wife  brutally  any  more, 
nor  does  a  lather  dare  dispose  of  his  daughter 
according  to  his  whims. 

Women  and  girls  no  longer  let  themselves 
be  pushed  around.  They  have  become  en- 
tirely intractable.  They  have  gone  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  Today  the  fair  sex  is 
going  through  a  real  madness,  asserting  its 
liberty  by  all  kinds  of  extravagances,  espe- 
cially divorce.  A  real  epidemic  of  divorces 
(which  the  government  approves)  is  passing 
over  China.  For  a  yes,  a  no,  an  insult,  a  mere 
nothing,  divorce  is  demanded;  remarriage 
follows:  then  divorce  again.  It  has  gone  so 
far  it  has  begun  to  threaten  society.  People 
of  forty  and  over  were  very  unhappy  about  it, 
and  around  the  second  half  of  1953  a  reaction 
toward  more  severity  began  to  appear  in 
official  media. 

One  of  the  greatest  reforms  is  the  disap- 
pearance of  opium.  Maybe  there  are  still 
some  people  who  have  opium  hidden  some- 
where, but  they  dare  not  take  it  out,  sell  it, 
give  it  away,  or  even  use  it  themselves  as 
medicine.  Informing  on  opium  smokers  goes 
on  everywhere,  even  in  the  family  circle.  And 
this  mutual  accusation,  one  of  the  forms  of 
Communist  dialectics,  together  with  severe 
punishments,  has  been  the  strongest  reason 
for  the  disappearance  of  opium  smoking.  The 
results  are  surely  good,  but  the  means  are 
drastic  and  immoral. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  the  greatest 


success  of  the  new  regime  has  been  mak- 
ing a  previously  quite  egotistic  people, 
whose  former  government  was  so  corrupt,  so 
primarily  concerned  with  the  common  good. 
Government  for  the  people  is  not  a  vain 
slogan  in  China,  I  assure  you.  It  is  true!  From 
top  to  bottom  the  government  machine  is 
turned  toward  the  people's  good.  The  syn- 
chronized press,  the  radio,  films,  brainwash- 
ing, everything,  is  directed  toward  the  good  of 
the  people,  away  from  individual  egotism. 

I  know,  it  is  the  common  good  according 
to  the  Communists:  the  good  of  humanity  in 
general,  not  the  good  of  the  individual  man, 
James  or  John.  If  the  political  line  demands 
it,  they  will  kill  James  and  put  down  John. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  country  is  being  edu- 
cated  toward  a  theory  and  pushed  into  a 
practice  closer  to  Christianity  than  the  ancient 
fa-ts'ai  (become  rich)  first  and  last.  There  are, 
I  think,  some  real  elements  awaiting  future 
Christianization  in  China. 

The  Question  of  Freedom 

Is  there  freedom  in  China?  Freedom  of  the 
press,  of  opinions,  of  speech,  of  associa- 
tion, of  religion,  as  we  understand  it  in 
the  West?  No,  not  in  the  least!  Naturally 
everybody  suffers  from  this  in  a  different 
measure,  according  to  his  class,  culture,  con- 
dition of  life.  The  small  peasant,  the  pagan 
who  lives  to  eat  and  drink,  does  not  feel  the 
same  oppression  as  a  priest  or  even  as  an  ordi- 
nary simple  Christian.  Everything  is  relative. 
Consequently,  one  must  not  believe  every- 
thing that  is  said,  that  the  government  is 
hated  by  the  people. 

First  of  all,  how  many  people  do  any  of  us 
see?  Some  dozens  of  persons  in  one  little  dis- 
trict. And  who,  even  if  he  does  hate  the  gov- 
ernment, would  ever  dare  say  so?  I  think  that 
in  general  missionaries  judge  the  whole  people 
too  much  in  terms  of  their  own  mentality 
and  sentiments  and  those  of  their  Christians 
who  feel  the  persecutions  more  sharply.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  majority  of  little 
people  in  China,  peasants  and  workers,  accept 
the  Communist  government  but  vaguely  de- 
sire some  small  modifications  in  the  regime: 
fewer  directives,  more  liberty. 

There  is  not  the  smallest  sign  of  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  against  the  government. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  first  of  all,  be 
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cause  of  the  police  action  which  reaches  every- 
where. Besides,  in  my  opinion,  the  people 
do  not  want  to  make  a  revolution.  About 
Chiang  Kai-shek  one  does  not  hear  a  word. 
He  is  finished.  It  there  is  ever  a  revolution, 
it  will  be  against  the  kolkhozes  (collective 
farms).  However  the  Reds  are  very  much 
aware  of  this  and  are  advancing  toward  col- 
lectivization of  the  soil  very  prudently. 

Catholic  Life  in  Red  China 

m  m/  -that  about  Catholic  life?  Some  people 
^im^  f^at  nothing  is  left  of  it  and  if 

f  f  one  had  a  chance  to  begin  again,  it 
would  be  from  a  complete  tabula  rasa.  Not 
at  all!  In  general  both  the  clergy  and  the 
faithful  still  hold  in  spite  of  the  individual 
defections  inevitable  in  such  a  terrible  attack. 
Among  the  Christians,  the  young  are  naturally 
the  more  shaken.  But  I  do  not  think  they 
have  apostatized  in  any  serious  number.  They 
live— at  least  a  °;ood  number  of  them— in  a 
kind  of  spiritual  neutrality,  waiting  to  see 
how  the  thing  is  going  to  end. 

All  the  old  Christians  stick  to  it  faithfully 
in  general.  Many  for  lack  of  cura  spirit ualis 
may  have  become  luke-warm,  but  all  that  is 
essential  is  still  there  The  young— if  I  may 
judge  from  what  I  saw  in  the  diocese  of  X— 
are  not  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
Reds  as  is  usually  said.  Many  came  to  confes- 
sion to  me  from  time  to  time.  You  know  the 
village  of  X;  we  could  say  Mass  every  day 
but  absolutely  no  form  of  ministerium 
animarum  was  allowed,  not  even  confessions, 
which  we  did  however  hear  in  secret. 

During  the  week  there  was  almost  nobody 
in  church:  about  thirty  women  and  girls, 
some  men.  But  on  Sundays— out  of  a  congre- 
gation of  some  2,000  baptized  persons,  a  siz- 
able number  of  whom  found  it  morally  impos- 
sible to  go  to  church— about  700  to  800 
Christians  came  to  Mass.  On  the  srreat  feasts 
the  church  was  filled  to  the  dome  and  some- 
times the  number  of  communicants  reached 
'550  to  400,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  confessions 
had  to  be  heard  secretly.  On  all  Sundays  and 
feast  days,  the  police  would  walk  around  in 
the  church,  up  and  down,  smoking  cigarettes, 
spitting  on  the  floor,  and  taking  note  of  who 
was  there. 

For  more  than  a  year,  by  all  kinds  of  means 
--including  prison— the  police  tried  to  rouse 
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the  people  (Christian  and  non-Christian)  in 
the  village  of  X  against  me.  A  complete 
failure.  Always  and  everywhere  they  met  the 
same  passive  resistance,  that  invincible  force 
of  inertia.  Finally  they  were  reduced  to  the 
last  resort— chasing  me  out  of  the  country 
themselves.  Even  if  in  some  Christian  centers, 
they  have  succeeded  in  rousing  the  people 
against  the  priests,  it  was  always  done  through 
sheer  terror,  and  done  as  a  mere  formality  by 
the  people.  All  the  people  who  took  part  in  it 
have,  at  the  first  chance  that  presented  itself, 
done  full  penance  for  it. 

So  much  for  the  laity.  What  about  the 
clergy?  In  general  it  is  very,  very  good,  and 
less  afraid  now  than  in  the  beginning.  In  our 
diocese  of  X,  the  clergy  is  extremely  good 
without  the  slightest  compromise.  I  do  not 
think  that  one  single  priest,  even  among  the 
most  advanced  ones,  ever  separated  himself 
from  Rome.  However,  a  small  minority  thinks 
that,  in  order  to  save  religion  and  gain  time, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  accept  (externally  and 
pro  forma  only,  as  our  Chinese  can  do  so  well) 
a  certain  collaboration  with  the  government. 
I  think,  however,  that  their  number  is  dwin- 
dling more  and  more.  It  was  Pope  Benedict 
XV  and.  most  of  all,  Pius  XI  who  saved  China 
from  schisms,  and  after  them,  as  their  great 
instrument,  Monsignor  Costantini.  The  great 
motive  on  which  the  Reds  play  is  nationalism. 
But  the  Chinese  clergy  (even  if  they  have 
grievances  against  some  foreign  priests)  know 
only  too  well  that  it  is  Rome  who  wants  a 
Chinese  clergy,  Rome  who  pushed  them 
ahead,  Rome  who  is  their  support.  Even  if 
they  are  anti-foreign,  they  are  pro-Roman. 

The  future  is  in  God's  hands.  Humanly 
speaking,  everything  depends  on  the  duration 
of  this  trial.  Communism  fights  against  truth 
and  the  spirit  with  all  its  powers.  If  this  lasts 
another  twenty  or  thirty  years  without  respite, 
naturally  only  some  broken  pieces  of  Chris- 
tianity will  remain.  But  this  is  not  our  busi- 
ness, except  that  we  must  pray. 

China  and  Russia 

Probably  you  would  like  to  ask,  is 
Chinese  communism  really  the  same  as 
Russian?  The  politicians,  especially  the 
English,  say  it  is  not,  and  they  think  we  must 
try  to  approach  the  Chinese  in  a  friendly  way 
to  attract  them  to  our  side.  I  wonder  how 
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these  politicos  can  know  this  and  on  what 
they  base  then  ..pinion.  I  can  judge  only  from 
the  words  and  hu  ts  I  could  hear  and  observe. 
All  these  go  to  show  that  the  actual  leaders 
ol  Chin. i  are  profoundly  Marxist  in  their 
mentalit)  and  agree  with  the  Russians  in  all 
their  national  and  international  activities.  All 
the  newspapers,  public  speec  hes,  the  school 
program,  in  a  word  the  whole  Eormidable 
indoctrination  effort  which  has  been  made, 
proves  the  closest  unity  of  ideas. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Russian  techni- 
cians is  considerable,  and  the  most  gifted 
students  in  Chinese  universities  are  sent  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  finish  their  schooling.  The 
move  toward  collectivism,  the  kolkho/es,  in- 
dustrialization by  a  five-year  plan,  are  all 


copied  from  Russian  prototypes.  The  Korean 
affair  proved  that  Mao  Tse-tung  takes  his 
directives  from  Moscow.  Whatever  the  ordi- 
nary man  can  see  and  hear  brings  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  complete  union  of 
thought  and  action. 

Are  there  secret  ruptures?  A  Beria  behind 
Mao  Tse-tung?  Rumor  has  it  that  Lin  Piao, 
one  of  the  great  generals,  is  opposed  to  t he- 
Russians.  But  nobody  really  knows.  It  is 
possible  that  in  time  China  may  develop  a 
Chinese  communism.  lint  one  does  not  get 
the  idea  that  the  Chinese  are  afraid  of  the 
Russians.  They  are  surely  in  a  much  better 
position  than  the  satellite  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  because  of  their  great  number.  And 
I  think  that  Russia  treats  them  with  care. 
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Go  get  the  goodly  squab  in  gold-lobed  corn 
And  pluck  the  droll-flecked  quail  where  thick  they  lie, 
Go  reap  the  round  blue  pigeons  from  roof  ridge, 
But  let  the  fast-feathered  eagle  fly. 

Let  the  fast-feathered  eagle  fly 

And  the  skies  crack  through  with  thunder; 

Hide,  hide,  in  the  deep  nest 

Lest  the  lightning  split  you  asunder. 

Go  snare  the  sleeping  bear  in  leaf-lined  den 
And  trap  the  muskrat  napping  in  slack  sun, 
Go  dupe  the  dull  sow  lounging  snout  in  mud, 
But  let  the  galloping  antelope  run. 

Let  the  galloping  antelope  run 
And  the  snow  blow  up  behind; 
Hide,  hide,  in  the  safe  cave 
Lest  the  blizzard  drive  you  blind. 

Go  cull  the  purple  snails  from  slothful  shells 
And  bait  the  drowsing  trout  by  the  brook's  brim, 
Go  gather  idle  oysters  from  green  shoals, 
But  let  the  quicksilver  mackerel  swim. 

Let  the  quicksilver  mackerel  swim 
Where  the  black  wave  topples  down; 
Hide,  hide  in  the  warm  port 
Lest  the  water  drag  you  to  drown. 


The  Death  of  Lady  Mondegreen 

Sylvia  Wright 
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When  I  was  a  child,  my  mother  used  to 
read    aloud    to    me    from  Percy's 
Reliques,  and  (me  of  my  favorite 
poems  began,  as  I  remember: 

Ye  Highlands  and  ye  Lowlands, 
Oh.  where  hae  ve  been? 
They  hae  slain  the  Earl  Amurray, 
And  Lady  Mondegreen. 

I  saw  it  all  clearly.  The  Earl  bad  yellow 
curly  hair  and  a  yellow  beard  and  of  course 
wore  a  kilt.  He  was  lying  in  a  forest  clearing 
with  an  arrow  in  his  heart.  Lady  Mondegreen 
lay  at  his  side,  her  long,  dark  brown  curls 
spread  out  over  the  moss.  She  wore  a  dark 
green  dress  embroidered  with  light  green 
leaves  outlined  in  gold.  It  had  a  low  neck 
trimmed  with  white  lace  (Irish  lace,  I  think). 
An  arrow  had  pierced  her  throat:  from  it 
blood  trickled  down  over  the  lace.  Sunlight 
coming  through  the  leaves  made  dappled 
shadows  on  her  cheeks  and  her  closed  eyelids. 
She  was  holding  the  Earl's  hand. 

It  made  me  cry. 

The  poem  went  on  to  tell  about  the  Earl 
Amurray.  He  was  a  braw  gallant  who  did 
various  things,  including  playing  at  the  bar. 
whic  h,  I  surmised,  was  something  laAvyers  did 
in  their  unserious  moments  (I  grew  up  dur- 
ing prohibition,  though  I  was  against  prohi- 
bition and  for  Governor  Smith).  The  poem 
also  said  that  he  was  the  queen's  love,  and 
that  long  would  his  lady  look  o'er  the  castle 
doun  before  she  saw  the  Earl  Amurray  come 


sounding  through  the  toun.  Nothing  more 
was  said  about  Lady  Mondegreen. 

But  I  didn't  feel  it  was  necessary.  Every- 
thing had  been  said  about  Lady  Mondegreen. 
The  other  ladies  may  have  pretended  thev 
loved  the  Earl,  but  where  were  thev?  The 
queen  was  probably  sitting  in  Dunfermline 
toun  drinking  the  blood  red  wine  along  with 
the  king  (he  was  in  "Sir  Patrick  Spens").  As 
for  the  Earl's  wife,  hiding  in  the  castle  in 
perfect  safety  and  pretending  to  worry  about 
him.  it  was  clear  she  only  married  him  so  she 
could  be  Lady  Amurray.  She  was  such  a  sissy 
she  probably  didn't  even  look  doun  very  hard 
—she  was  scared  she'd  fall  through  the  crenela- 
tions  of  the  battlements.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  looked  like  a  thin  wispy  girl  I  once  socked 
in  the  stomach  while  I  was  guarding  her  in 
basketball  because  she  kept  pushing  me  over 
the  line  when  the  gym  teacher  couldn't  see 
her  and  who  was  such  a  sissy  that  she  fainted 
dead  away  so  that  everybody  said  I  should 
learn  to  be  a  lady  when  really  she  was  cheat- 
ing:—but  I  won't  o-o  into  that.  Lady  Monde- 
green  loved  the  Earl  truly,  and  she  was  very 
brave.  When  she  heard  that  Huntly  (the  vil- 
lain) was  coming  after  him.  she  ran  right  out 
of  her  castle  and  into  the  forest  to  be  with 
him  without  even  stopping  to  change  from 
her  best  dress. 

By  now,  several  of  you  more  alert  readers 
are  jumping  up  and  down  in  your  im- 
patience to  interrupt  and  point  out  that, 
according  to   the  poem,  after   they  killed 
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the  Fai  l  of  Mm  ray,  they  laid  him  on  the 
green.  I  know  about  this,  but  I  won't  give  in 
to  it.  Leaving  him  to  die  all  alone  without 
even  anyone  to  hold  his  hand— I  won't  have  it. 

rhe  point  about  what  I  shall  hereafter  call 
mondegreens,  since  no  one  else  has  thought 
\tp  a  word  lor  them,  is  that  they  are  better 
than  the  original. 

l  ake  Hizeray.  Hizeray  is  that  huge  hairy 
muscular  Etruscan  in  the  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome  w  ho  was  such  a  demon  with  the  broad- 
sword and  who  committed  one  of  the  great 
betrayals  of  history.  If  Hizeray  had  been 
there.  Horatius  couldn't  have  held  the  bridge 
a  minute.  Horatius  was  very  brave,  but 
Hizeray  was  bigger.  II  not,  why  was  he  the 
Inst  person  Lars  Porscna  of  Clusium  thought 
ol.  w  hen  he  swore  by  the  Nine  Gods  that  the 
great  house  of  Tarquin  should  suffer  wrong 
no  more? 

And  named  a  trysting-day, 
And  hade  his  messengers  ride  forth, 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north, 

To  summon  Hizeray. 

Hizeray  was  hard  to  find  or  the  messengers 
wouldn't  have  been  told  to  go  in  so  many 
directions,  but  he  had  no  excuse.  The  mes- 
sengers blew  so  many  trumpets  that  tower  and 
town  and  cottage  heard  the  blast.  I  hoped 
Hizeray  would  rush  in  at  the  last  moment  and 
knock  Horatius  into  the  Tiber.  (I  was  on 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium's  side,  though  you're 
not  supposed  to  be,  because  his  name  was  so 
much  better  than  anyone  else's.)  But  he  never 
did.  When  they  say 

Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 
Who  lingers  in  his  home, 

When  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome— 

they  mean  Hizeray. 

Then  there  is  Harold.  You  know  Harold: 
"Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  Harold  be 
thy  Name."  It's  not  one  I  would  have  picked 
myself,  but  if  He  has  to  have  a  name,  Harold 
will  do. 

Harold  can  do  extraordinary  things. 
There's  a  hymn  which  tells  about  this.  As  it's 
printed  in  the  book,  it  says  that  He  "moves  in 
a  mysterious  way,  His  wonders  to  perform." 
Actually,  of  course,  what  it  really  says  is  that 
Harold  "moves  in  a  mysterious  way— He 
wanders  down  a  horn." 


You  must  pray  to  Harold  if  you  want  some- 
thing very  specific.  For  instance,  if  you  have 
discovered  how  terribly  hard  it  is  to  meet 
somebody  there,  you  say  to  Harold,  "Lead 
us  not  into  Penn  Station."  At  the  same  time, 
Harold  will  protect  you  from  those  jittery, 
unreliable  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hot- 
foot trains.  They  aren't  so  dangerous  when 
they're  coming  into  nice  motherly  old  Gran 
Central. 

Even  the  mizz  doesn't  scare  Harold.  The 
mizz  is  a  sort  of  elemental  protoplasm,  which 
looks  like  a  thick,  pulpy,  shifting  fog.  It  is 
inhabited  by  all  sorts  of  strangely  shaped, 
white,  squdgy  animals,  who  moan  quietly  to 
themselves  from  time  to  time.  The  mizz  is  in 
the  Evening  Prayer  Service:  "Let  the  sea 
make  a  noise,  and  all  that  in  the  mizz." 

If  you  decide  that  Harold  is  your  shepherd, 
you  can  be  sure  of  being  looked  after.  If 
He  can't  be  there  Himself,  He  will  get  in 
Gocxl  Mrs.  Murphy  and  "Surely  Good  Mrs. 
Murphy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life."  I  knexo  Mrs.  Murphy,  and  I  can't  think 
of  anyone  I'd  rather  have  follow  me,  though, 
knowing  her,  I  think  she  would  more  likely 
be  several  blocks  ahead.  She  could  do  almost 
as  many  things  as  Harold.  She  told  fortunes 
in  tea  leaves,  baked  delicious  bread  in  a  frying 
pan,  and  once  when  her  little  boy  climbed 
onto  the  top  of  the  roof  and  was  too  scared 
to  get  down,  she  shouted  up  to  him,  "You 
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come  right  down,  you  little  Irish  basket,"  and 
like  magic  he  got  over  being  scared  and  came 
right  down. 

Mrs.  Murphy  lived  in  Massachusetts,  where 
they  have  a  holiday  in  April  called  Pay  Treats 
Day.  It  always  surprises  and  infuriates  people 
who  come  from  other  states,  because,  just 
when  they  want  to  go  out  to  buy  shoes  or 
bean  pots,  they  find  all  the  shops  closed  up 
tight,  while  the  shopkeepers  are  out  paying 
treats.  This  reminds  me  of  Paul  Revere, 
who  rode  to  "spread  the  alarm  through  every 
middlesex,  village,  and  farm."  Middlesexes 
look  a  little  like  drumlins,  if  you  know  what 
they  arc,  but  they  are  made  of  hay,  and  so 
also  look  a  little  like  haystacks.  There  is  one 
middlesex  exactly  in  between  each  village  and 
farm,  and  people  who  are  too  poor  to  live  in 
a  village  or  farm  live  in  a  middlesex. 

And  where  the  middlesexes,  villages,  and 
farms  slope  down  to  the  sea,  beyond  the 
dunes,  beyond  the  rocky  coast,  stands  the 
Donzerly  Light  on  a  rugged,  lonely  prom- 
ontory. At  twilight,  the  lighthouse  keeper 
urns  it  on,  and  it  begins  to  sprout  rockets 
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and  bombs  which  light  up  the  flag  pole  with 
the  great  big  American  Hag  which  stands  right 
next  to  it.  This  is  where  you  go  to  pledge 
the  legions  to  the  flag. 

There's  a  rude  bridge  around  here  some- 
where, but  I  can't  quite  find  it.  It's  so  dilapi- 
dated that  it  touches  the  flood. 

There  are  many  mondegreens  which  give 
vivid  new  insights  into  tired  old  ideas. 
With  all  due  respect  to  Rudy  Yallee, 
"I'm  just  a  vagabond  lover"  seems  a  pretty  wet 
notion  nowadays.  A  friend  of  mine  sang  it 
"I'm  just  a  bag  of  unloving."  If  you've  heard 
anything  at  all  about  psychiatry  (who  hasn't?) 
you'll  realize  that  a  bag  of  unloving  is  a 
significant  and  basic  concept,  and  when  you 
get  a  bag  of  unloving  in  search  of  a  sweet- 
heart, you've  got  the  basis  for  a  well-developed 
neurosis,  because  as  long  as  you  don't  have 
adequate  feelings  of  self-esteem  and  love  your- 
self, you  can't  love  someone  else.  See? 

There's  nothing  very  interesting  about  a 
vagabond  lover,  except  that  maybe  he  didn't 
like  his  mother. 

The  other  day  I  found,  on  the  back  page  of 
the  New  York  Post,  a  headline:  "Giants  Strug- 
gle Under  Weight  of  'Dead'  Bats."  This  is 
one  of  the  most  terrifying  scenes  I  can  think 
of,  particularly  since  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  bats  are  really  dead.  That  would 
be  bad  enough,  but  if  they  were  all  stirring 
and  squeaking— it  would  daunt  even  Hizeray. 

Then  there  are  those  people  who,  in  be- 
tween radio  programs,  sing  a  very  precise, 
cheerful,  staccato,  little  ditty  that  goes:  "In 
just  eight  sec-onds,  you  get  H-bomb."  After 
I  had  counted  eight  seconds  and  hadn't  got  it, 
I  came  to  enough  to  realize  that  they  were 
continuing  with  "Gas  and  heart-burn  with 
Alk-aid."  So  I  began  to  wonder  if  some  of 
them  were  singing  "aid  from"  instead  of 
"H-bomb"  but  at  that  point  the  announcer 
came  on  and  said:  "This  is  New  York's  fur 
station,"  and  I  knew  there  was  a  mondegreen 
influence  loose  in  that  studio. 

And  some  years  ago,  before  World  War  II, 
there  was  a  quiet  Sunday  morning  when  I 
discovered  that  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  it  said:  "World  Blows  Near."  As 
I  puzzled  over  this,  I  felt,  in  my  room,  the 
faint,  fresh  breath  of  the  winds  which  were 
moving  the  turning  world.  Whose  world  was 
it?  What  was  going  to  happen? 
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You  see,  il  you  lay  yourself  open  to  monde- 
greens,  you  must  be  valiant.  The  world, 
blowing  near,  w  ill  assail  you  with  a  thousand 
bright  and  strange  images.  Nothing  like  them 
has  evei  been  seen  heroic,  and  who  knows 
what  lost  and  lovely  things  may  not  come 
Streaming  in  with  them?  lint  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  they  may  engulf  you  and 
that  you  will  go  wandering  down  a  horn  into 
a  mondegreen  underworld  from  which  you 
can  nevei  escape.  II  you  want  to  he  sate, 
guarded  from  the  underworld  and  the  crea- 
tmes  in  the  mi//,  you  have  only  to  turn  your 
back.  And  il  you're  this  type  of  person,  all 
you'll  feel  is  a  faint  twinge  of  heartburn  over 
what  you  have  missed— and  you  know  how  to 
get  aid  from  that. 

You  have  only  to  decide,  as  Humpty 
Dumpty  pur  it  (more  or  less),  which  is  to  he 
master,  you  or  the  word. 

I  am  for  the  word,  and  against  you. 

Because  there  was  a  time,  before  she  met 
the  Earl  Amurray,  when  Lady  Monde- 
green  was  a  bag  of  unloving.  Forlorn, 
in  her  embroidered  dress,  she  looked  out  over 
her  own  crenelated  battlement,  wonder- 
ing, all  alone,  about  when  the  world  would 
blow  near  so  she  could  see  what  it  was 
all  about.  Suddenly,  beyond  the  moat,  beyond 
the  meadows,  there  is  a  stirring  like  dust  far 
away  on  the  horizon.  A  trumpet  blasts,  and 
she  sees  that  it  is  the  Earl  Amurray,  riding 
down  the  winding  road,  surrounded  by  men 
on  prancing  horses.  Actually,  these  are  Robin 
Hood's  men,  on  a  day  off  from  Sherwood 
Forest,  and  the  sun  is  glistening  on  their  tunics 
of  link  and  green.  As  the  Earl  Amurray  spies 
Lady  Mondegreen,  he  and  his  men  spur  their 
horses  to  a  gallop  and  shout  their  wild,  strange 
battle  cry,  "Haffely,  Gaffely,  Gaffely,  Gon- 
ward."  Lady  Mondegreen  rushes  down  the 
Ions  winding  stone  stair.  She  reaches  the 
portcullis  and  it  rises  as  if  by  magic.  The  Earl 
Amurray  seizes  her,  lifts  her  onto  his  horse 
and  they  ride  over  the  drawbridge  together 
and  out  into  the  world. 

At  noon,  they  come  to  a  babbling  brook 
and  they  stop  and  tie  their  horse  to  a  tree. 
Upstream  a  little  way  {Here  it  is!)  they  see  a 
rude  bridge.  The  Earl  Amurray  pledges  his 
legions  to  the  flag  to  April's  breeze  un- 
furled and  they  go  off,  marching  as  to  war, 
while  the   royal   master   leans  against  the 


phone,  waiting  for  news  of  their  victory. 

Lady  Mondegreen  and  the  Earl  Amurray 
are  left  alone  by  the  brook.  "Tell  me,"  says 
Lady  Mondegreen,  as  they  sit  down  on  the 
soft  greensward  in  a  crowd  of  gold  and 
affodils,  "Tell  me  [for  she  is  beginning  to  get 
a  little  bit  hungry]  where  is  fancy  bread?" 
And  at  this  very  moment,  Good  Mrs.  Murphy, 
who  has  been  riding  a  suitable  distance 
behind  on  a  sturdy  mule,  trots  up  and  pre- 
sents them  with  an  Irish  basket,  which  she 
has  been  carrying  on  her  saddlebow.  In  it, 
wrapped  in  a  damask  napkin,  is  the  fancy 
bread,  a  delicious  small  brown  loaf,  lull  of 
raisins  and  covered  with  white  frosting. 

After  they  have  eaten,  they  wash  their 
hands  in  the  stream  and  they  rest  awhile. 
Lady  Mondegreen  lies  back  on  the  grass  and 
listens  to  the  soft  sounds  of  the  mumble-bees 
as  they  muzz  among  the  affodils.  The  Earl 
Amurray  entertains  her  by  sounding  through 
a  tune  in  his  fine  baritone  voice.  Then  they 
ride  on.  When  night  falls,  they  come  at  last 
to  their  own  particular  middlesex  where  they 
camp  out  under  the  stars,  and  Lady  Monde- 
green, because  she  loves  him,  does  not  say  a 
word  when  he  takes  all  the  covers. 

Tragedy  lies  ahead  and  there  is  no  one  who 
can  save  them.  Hizeray  is  cowering  in  his 
home  under  a  weight  of  dead  bats.  And  alas. 
Harold,  who  has  been  watching  them  from 
above  with  a  happy  smile  on  His  benign  lac  e, 
cannot  help.  His  horn  has  vanished,  and 
there  is  no  way  He  can  wander  down. 

But  even  though  the  worst  will  happen, 
Lady  Mondegreen  and  the  Earl  Amurray 
have  had  their  journey  together.  Even  if  here- 
after they  get  H-bomb,  they  have  sniffed  the 
delicate  fragrance  of  the  affodils,  tasted  the 
fancy  bread,  and  slept  together  in  the  middle- 
sex.  Lady  Mondegreen  knows  what  the  world 
is  all  about. 

Lady  Mondegreen  is  me. 


Ward-level  politics  is  not  for  the  faint-of-heart  in  the  Windy 
City,  where  corruption  and  cynicism  have  combined  to  dis- 
courage reform  and  only  a  young,  ambitious  crusader  can 
survive    the   criticism    of   both   his   enemies   and  friends. 


Merriam  of  Chicago 

Politician  Without  a  Party 


Joseph  N.  Bell 


Last  spring  a  Chicago  high-school  civics 
teacher  telephoned  Alderman  Robert 
J  Merriam  and  asked  him  to  speak  before 
her  class.  The  Alderman  started  through  the 
motions  of  turning  down  the  request— one  of 
hundreds  like  it  that  he  receives  every  year— 
without  wounding  her  feelings.  But  the 
teacher  cut  him  off.  "My  students,"  she  said, 
"don't  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
honest  politician  in  Chicago  and  I  want  them 
to  see  one."  Merriam  went. 

There  are  many  other  people  in  Chicago 
who  are  just  as  cynical  as  these  youngsters 
about  local  politicians.  They  have  good  cause 
for  cynicism.  But  a  growing  number  these 
days— like  the  civics  teacher— are  hopefully 
rvin^  Bob  Merriam.  If  he  can  find  a  political 
party  to  claim  him,  he  might  be  the  next 
mayor  of  Chicago. 

Merriam,  for  reasons  we  shall  examine,  has 
not  endeared  himself  to  either  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  organizations  in  the  course  of 
his  rise  to  public  prominence.  He  seems 
hardly  to  be  popular  with  anyone  but  the 
doughty  citizens  who  are  not  yet  completely 
apathetic  to  Chicago's  municipal  decay.  How 
many  of  these  people  there  are  in  the  bushes, 
no  one  knows.  But  to  them,  Merriam  offers 
the  first  rallying  point  they  have  had  in 
many  years  for  regrouping  against  machine 
politics.  And,  for  this  very  reason,  Merriam 
laces  a  tough,  uphill  fight— not  only  in  seek- 
ing the  job  of  mayor  but  in  reconciling  his 


political  views  with  the  problems  of  estab- 
lished friendships,  personal  ideals,  and  party 
afliliations. 

On  the  surface,  Merriam's  political  prestige 
is  minor-league.  But  beneath  the  surface  he 
is  causing  reverberations  that  spread  as  far  as 
the  state  and  national  levels.  The  first  sign  of 
whether  or  not  these  tremors  have  shaken  the 
Democratic  party  in  Illinois  will  appear  this 
November,  when  Merriam's  long-time  friend, 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  comes  up  for  re-elec- 
tion against  Republican  Joseph  T.  Meek. 

Both  Merriam  and  Douglas  stepped  into 
politics  via  the  University  of  Chicago— Mer- 
riam as  a  political-science  graduate  and 
Douglas  as  a  teacher  of  economics.  During 
this  period,  Douglas  was  a  close  friend  of 
Merriam's  father,  Charles,  a  respected  profes- 
sor at  the  University;  and  Douglas  preceded 
the  younger  Merriam  as  alderman  of  Chi- 
cago's Fifth  Ward.  During  his  short  career, 
Merriam  has  followed  pretty  closely  in  Doug- 
las' footsteps,  but  he  has  broken  with  the 
Democratic  party  in  Chicago  while  Douglas 
remains  steadfastly  loyal.  This  parting  of  the 
ways  has  faced  Merriam  with  two  basic  issues: 
(1)  if  he  comes  out  openly  in  the  mayoralty  con- 
test as  a  Republican  or  an  Independent  before 
November's  senatorial  election,  he  may  hurt 
Douglas'  chances  even  more  than  his  defection 
from  the  Democrats  has  already  hurt  them; 
and  (2)  if  the  Democrats  win  a  smashing 
victory  in  November  without  Merriam,  it 
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will  be  clear  to  him  thai  now  isn't  the  best 
time  to  buck  the  organization.  So  Merriam 
must  watch  and  wait— continuing  to  build 
local  (and  sonic  national)  prestige  as  the 
leader  of  the  "good  guys"  in  a  struggle  of 
crime  vs.  law-and-order. 

The  Xinc  and  the  Nineteen 

CHICAGO  has  been  in  the  market  for  a 
genuine  reform  candidate  for  many 
years.  Now  may  be  too  late  to  pene- 
trate the  accumulated  skepticism  of  Cook 
County  voters,  but  Bob  Merriam  is  giving 
it  the  old  college  try;  and  his  enthusiasm, 
unseasoned  as  it  may  often  seem,  is  welcome. 

A  career  in  Chicago  politics  has  never 
been  an  easy  path  to  a  long  and  peaceful  life. 
In  the  past  five  years,  five  Chicago  politicians 
have  been  assassinated  and  another  kid- 
napped (he  hasn't  been  heard  from  since). 
The  authorities  have  scored  exactly  zero  in 
catching  the  killers.  Chicago's  most  recent 
political  murder  was  the  1952  shotgun  slay- 
ing of  Charles  Gross,  a  small-time  Republican 
ward  committeeman;  and  the  events  which 
followed  the  Gross  murder  were  what  brought 
Bob  Merriam  to  public  attention. 

Charley  Gross  caused  more  commotion  in 
death  than  he  ever  had  alive.  Though 
opinion  is  divided,  the  consensus  seems  to 
be  that  Gross  was  killed  as  a  warning  to  any- 
one in  his  ward  who  might  have  had  the  idea 
of  running  his  own  illegal  operations  outside 
the  Syndicate— a  generic  term  used  by  Chi- 
cagoans  for  the  gangster  element  which  they 
believe  to  rule  large  sections  of  their  city. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  murder  of  Gross 
was  a  trigger  for  the  loudest  bano  to  be  heard 
in  Chicago  for  many  years.  Two  organizations 
to  fight  gangsterism  were  formed  in  the  imme- 
diate aftermath.  The  first,  known  as  the  Big 
Nineteen,  was  made  up  of  business  and 
church  leaders,  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry  and 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission.  It  was  and 
remains  entirely  a  citizens'  group.  The  sec- 
ond, known  as  the  Big  Nine,  is  officially 
labeled  the  Committee  for  the  Investigation 
of  Crime  in  Politics.  Made  up  of  nine  alder- 
men from  Chicago's  City  Council,  this  group 
was  the  brain-child  of  Merriam  and  several 
of  his  young  cohorts.  Although  Merriam  was 
nudged  out  of  the  committee  chairmanship 


when  it  was  first  formed,  he  has  from  the 
beginning  been  the  most  vocal  and  vigorous 
member. 

Before  he  tangled  head-on  with  crime  in 
politics,  however,  Bob  Merriam  had  given 
more  than  superficial  indication  that  he  was 
mo  run-of-the-mill  big-city  politician. 

Merriam's  background  is  impressive.  He 
vas  literally  born  to  politics.  His  father 
taught  political  science  to  University  of 
Chicago  students  just  a  few  blocks  from 
Merriam's  present  home  on  the  south 
side  of  Chicago.  The  elder  Merriam.  a  Bull 
Moose  Republican,  was  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  experts  on  government.  Just  before 
he  died  last  year,  he  and  his  son  had  com- 
pleted seven  years  of  work  on  a  textbook 
called  The  American  Government,  which 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  local  unit 
in  the  teaching  of  politic  al  science.  The  elder 
Merriam  twice  ran  for  mayor  of  Chicago. 
In  1911  he  almost  made  it,  but  in  1919  he 
was  snowed  under  in  the  primaries.  ()!  his 
lather.  Merriam  says:  "Dad  was  one  of  the 
great  idealists  of  this  country.  He  had  an 
eternal  optimism.  I  hope  that  some  of  it  has 
rubbed  off  on  me." 

Shortly  after  he  received  an  M.A.  in  pub- 
lic administration  from  the  University, 
Merriam  entered  the  Army  as  a  private. 
He  emerged  four  years  later,  an  officer  and 
veteran  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  The  ex- 
periences of  his  unit  during  the  German 
break-through  provided  him  with  the  mate- 
rial for  a  book,  Daik  December,  which  was 
written  shortly  after  the  war  and  has  now 
gone  through  three  modest  printings.  On 
the  wall  of  Merriam's  office  hangs  a  framed 
letter  which  reads  in  part: 

Dear  Colonel  Merriam: 

I  have  just  read  a  copy  of  your  hook. 
Dark  December.  .  .  .  Yours  is  the  most 
satisfactory  war  account  I  have  seen.  On 
the  whole,  I  consider  it  a  remarkably  ac- 
curate document. 

D  WIGHT   D.  ElSl.NUOWTR 

Since  Merriam  newer  rose  above  the  rank  of 
major,  he  considers  the  title  on  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  a  "battlefield  promotion"  and 
plans  so  to  inform  the  Army  if  he  is  ever 
called  back  into  service. 

After  the  war,  Merriam  served  briefly  as 


HARPER'S 

i?  head  of  Chicago's  Metropolitan  Housing 
onncil;  and  then  in  1947  he  sought  and  won 
ie  job  of  alderman  from  Chicago's  Fifth 
ard.   At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  thus 
came  Chicago's  youngest  alderman.  When 
lerriam  first  ran  for  office,  he  ran  with  the 
jacking  of  the  Democ  ratic  organization,  which 
had  previously  sponsored  Paul  Douglas  in  the 
same  spot.    Between  Douglas  and  Merriam, 
the  office  was  held  by  a  party  man  who  was 
dumped  by  the  organization  in  1947  in  favor 
of  Merriam— who  was  young,  had  a  fine  war 
record,  and  had  prepared  himself  tor  a  career 
in   public  administration.    The  Democrats, 
sadly  in  need  of  a  few  upstanding  candidates 
to  dissipate  some  of  the  political  odors  in 
other  parts  of  the  city,  at  that  time  embraced 
Merriam  with  real  affection.  So  did  the  Fifth 
Ward  voters.  But  when  Merriam  came  up  for 
re-election  in  1951,  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion wanted  no  more  of  him. 

Getting  in  Wrong  with  the  "Boys" 

Merriam's  principal  offense  during 
these  first  four  years  had  been  his 
effort  to  force  economic  reforms  on 
first  a  surprised,  then  an  indignant,  and 
finally  a  reluctant  City  Council.  He  spent  a 
full  year  studying  the  city  budget,  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  about  6i/2  million  dollars 
were  being  spent  needlessly  each  year.  Al- 
though most  of  the  politicians  treated  Mer- 
riam's survey  as  a  huge  joke,  he  was  able  to 
gather  a  handful  of  young  disciples  from  the 
City  Council  who  have  since  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Economy  Bloc.  Of  101  measures 
for  financial  reform  they  offered  in  1952,  a 
hundred  were  rejected:  the  only  one  that 
passed  was  a  gag:  it  called  for  an  $8  cut  in 
one  budgetary  item.  But,  as  of  today,  more 
than  hall  the  original  reforms  have  been 
passed,  although  many  were  eventually 
credited  to  aldermen  outside  the  Economy 
Bloc. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Big  Nine 
and  the  Committee  on  Revenue  dealing  with 
financial  reforms,  Merriam  is  head  of  the 
Council's  Housing  Committee.  His  critics  say 
that  Merriam's  other  committee  work,  par- 
ticularly on  housing,  has  taken  a  back  seat 
since  the  Crime  Committee  turned  out  to 
pack  such  popular  appeal.  But  Merriam's 
re<  ord  on  housing— even  if  unspectacular  and 
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including  some  demolition  of  slum  areas  with- 
out adequate  replacement  for  the  displaced 
tenants— derives  from  the  ideas  he  has  long 
been  developing  in  this  field.  Merriam  never 
overlooks  the  politically  popular  cause  of 
slum  clearance,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  a 
highly  vocal  advocate  of  saving  the  "Middle 
Belt"  of  the  city— fifty-six  square  miles  that 
are  now  middle-aged  neighborhoods. 

"It  just  doesn't  make  sense,"  says  Merriam, 
"for  us  to  spend  almost  $200  million  a  square 
mile  to  clear  and  redevelop  slums  when  for  a 
fraction  of  that  amount  in  public  and  private 
money  we  can  save  and  improve  these  good 
neighborhoods  which  could  become  slums.'' 

Municipal  Mishmash 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  things  about  the 
city  of  Chicago  which  don't  make 
sense.  For  example,  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment is  composed  of  a  series  of  fifty  sep- 
arate ward  "kingdoms,"  each  represented  in 
the  City  Council  by  an  alderman.  Chicago 
has  the  largest  council  and  the  most  anti- 
quated ward  system  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  has  helped  nurture  machine  politics.  By 
contrast,  New  York  has  twenty-five  aldermen, 
Philadelphia  seventeen,  and  Los  Angeles 
fifteen. 

Merriam  estimates  that  there  are  ten 
thousand  people  directly  connected  with  the 
political  machine  in  Chicago.  "The  machine 
bosses,"  says  Merriam,  "are  practical  enemies 
of  democracy.  They  tear  down  respect  for 
government  and  make  a  shady  business  deal 
out  of  what  should  be  our  revered  institu- 
tions. Their  system  can  only  be  destroyed  by 
indignation— long-lasting,  determined,  deep 
indiqxiation— from  outraged  citizens  of  all 
political  beliefs." 

Merriam  is  new  enough,  young  enough,  and 
possibly  naive  enough  to  believe  that  such 
indignation  is  possible  in  Chicago.  Here  he 
may  be  a  victim  of  his  own  judgment.  Prac- 
tical politicians  feel  that  he  has  no  chance 
for  the  mayor's  job  without  party  support, 
and  that  the  Democrats  might  even  be  able 
to  take  the  office  of  alderman  away  from  him 
if  he  continues  to  fight  the  organization.  Con- 
spicuously, he  is  still  an  "amateur"  politician 
to  the  extent  of  being  one  of  the  few  who 
dedicate  themselves  full-time  to  the  job  of 
being  an  alderman.  Merriam  picks  up  extra 
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money-  ovei  liis  $5,000-a-year  salary— only  by 
writing  and  lecturing.  For  "professionals," 
however,  there  are  generally  thought  to  be  a 
number  ol  other  ways  id  make  money  beyond 
salaries  and  legitimate  outside  businesses. 
Probably  the  most  conventional  emolu- 
ment (and  the  easiest  to  justify)  is  the  com- 
mission some  aldermen  receive  lor  insurance 
sold  on  city  installations.  There  are  also  other 
l)\w.t\s  ol  aldermanic  income,  most  of  which 
glow  out  ol  the  power  ol  the  alderman  to 
approve  or  disapprove  a  great  many  things 
within  his  ward.  It  is  rumored,  suspected,  and 
occasionally  openly  charged  that  some  alder- 
men are  paid  lees  by  businessmen  to  permit 
such  installations  as  conduits,  switch  tracks 
into  business  establishments,  canopies  over 
sidewalks,  steam  heating  tunnels  under  city 
property,  and  lowered  curbing  lor  a  driveway. 
When  asked  why  he  doesn't  bring  these  things 
out  into  the  open  and  stop  them,  Merriam  has 
answered,  "I'll  do  it  the  first  time  the  rumors 
can  be  proved  true— when  a  businessman  in 
the  c  ity  ol  Chicago  will  sign  an  affidavit  ad- 
mitting that  he  has  paid  this  illegal  bounty." 

Honesty  and  the  Unknown  Cop 

Bur  this  isn't  the  area  of  crime  in  politics 
with  which  Merriam  is  presently  pri- 
marily concerned.  In  his  own  words, 
"The  most  frightening  part  of  it  is  the  Syndi- 
cate, continually  lurking  behind  the  minority 
coalition  clique  which  really  rules  Chicago. 
We,  the  people  .  .  .  cannot  get  what  we  want  as 
long  as  parts  of  our  city  government  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Syndicate  .  .  .  and  our  police  are 
busier  collecting  or  protecting  than  patrol- 
ling." 

Chicago's  underpaid,  understaffed  police 
department  is  embarrassingly  vulnerable  to 
the  mobsters.  When  Merriam  asked  one 
policeman  what  he  would  do  if  he  saw  a  hand- 
book operating  on  his  beat,  the  cop  answered, 
"I'd  leave  it  alone,  because  if  it's  operating  in 
the  open  it  probably  has  a  go-ahead  from 
above  and  I'd  only  get  in  trouble  if  I  pinched 
it."  For  a  cop  to  look  on  graft  as  abnormal  is 
hard  where  such  an  attitude  prevails. 

Merriam  caused  a  minor  sensation  a  lew 
months  ago,  even  in  blase  Chicago,  when  he 
produced  a  tape-recorded  interview  with  an 
ex-policeman  on  his  half-hour  Sunday  evening 
television  show.  The  cop,  dearly  known  to 


the  Chicago  papers  as  Policeman  X,  really 
blew  the  lid  oil  corruption  within  the  police 
department.  Among  other  things,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  himself  taken  protection 
money  from  a  well-known  Chicago  gambler. 

As  a  result  of  this  interview,  Merriam  got 
into  a  loud  shouting  match  with  State's  At- 
torney John  Gutknecht,  who  demanded  that 
Merriam  identify  the  anonymous  cop  and 
produce  him  for  questioning  by  a  Grand  Jury. 
Merriam  refused,  and  so  far  he  has  made  his 
refusal  stick.  His  position  here— and  in  similar 
insrances— of  refusing  lull  co-operation  with 
law  enforcement  officials  leaves  him  wide 
open  to  criticism;  yet  the  support  he  has  had 
from  the  newspapers  indicates  the  degree  to 
which  Chicagoans  have  lost  confidence  in 
their  law-enforcing  agencies. 

The  TV  show,  which  went  off  the  air 
early  this  spring,  was  Merriam's  idea. 
Worked  out  with  a  local  station  which 
gave  him  time,  the  program  was  dropped  after 
nine  weeks  by  mutual  consent;  Merriam  is 
wise  enough  to  know  that  citizens  can  take 
only  so  much  "exposing"  before  they  become 
saturated.  The  show  will  be  revived  at  a  later 
date;  in  the  meantime,  the  people  who 
watched  it  have  had  plenty  to  chew  on. 

In  addition  to  Policeman  X  and  others, 
Merriam  produced  a  landlady  who  exposed 
bribe  solicitations  from  a  city  building  inspec- 
tor (he  was  caught  demanding  the  money). 
Democratic  leaders  claim  that  Merriam's  part- 
ing from  the  Democratic  organization  was  an 
outgrowth  of  this  incident.  To  his  embarrass- 
ment, the  building  inspector  turned  out  to  be 
a  Fifth  Ward  civil-service  appointee  carrying 
a  Merriam  endorsement.  When  this  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  according  to  a  Fifth  Ward 
official,  Merriam  claimed  the  man  was  forced 
on  him  by  the  Democratic  organization  and 
finally  withdrew  from  it  on  this  issue. 

Merriam's  TV  show  also  turned  up  the 
owner  of  a  tavern  building  who  admitted  pay- 
ing off  two  health-department  inspectors,  and 
a  former  garageman  who  said  policemen  de- 
mand a  cut  on  most  lees  paid  for  towing 
service.  According  to  this  informant,  a  police 
squad  can  hustle  up  more  than  a  dozen  tow 
jobs  a  week  and  the  garages  never  get  one 
without  a  payoff— at  least  they  never  get  the 
second  one. 

Yet  Merriam  feels  it  is  possible  to  clean  up 
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e\cn  a  polite  department  as  thoroughly  im- 
mersed in  hoodling  as  Chicago's  seems  to  be. 
1U  points  out  that  it  was  accomplished  in 
other  citio.  notably  Cleveland,  and  that  it 
might  be  clone  in  four  steps: 

(1)  Get  a  strong,  professionally-trained, 
thoroughly  honest,  and  completely  deter- 
mined police  commissioner: 

(2)  Pick  the  worst  offender  on  the  force, 
preferably  a  big  shot,  and  go  after  him  no- 
holds-barred: 

(3)  Get  an  indictment  and  then  make  it 
stick:  this  is  the  only  language  the  grafters 
tan  understand:  most  of  the  bad  ones 
would  then  drop  out  of  their  own  free  will: 
those  that  remained  would  have  to  be  dug 
out  like  the  first  one: 

(4)  Finallv.  build  up  morale  among  those 
left  by  showing  them  an  honest  desire  to 
establish  good  wages,  promotions  on  the 
basis  of  ability,  and  rewards  for  good  jobs 
well  done 

And  the  Mayor,  More  or  Less 

Merriam  believes  that  a  group  which 
controls  all  illegal  operations  in  Chi- 
cago does  indeed  exist.  About  the 
Syndicate."  he  says:  "It  never  fights  the 
■right  side':  it  won't  buck  the  police  force.  It 
goes  only  where  it  knows  it  will  get  a  good 
reception-where  the  skids  have  been  greased. 
The  Syndicate  is  a  very  thorough  and  very 
efficient  business  operation.  Actually  it  op- 
erates some  legitimate  businesses  and  has 
some  legitimate  investments.  That's  why  it  s 
becoming  harder  all  the  time  to  stamp  it  out. 
The  onlv  wav  to  stop  the  Syndicate  is  to  dry- 
up  its  sources  of  revenue.  Right  now  the 
number  one  source  is  probably  narcotics.  Be- 
fore this  year  it  was  gambling." 

The  relegation  of  gambling  to  second  place 
as  an  income  source  for  the  mobsters  repre- 
sents a  minor  triumph  for  Mavor  Martin  Ken- 
nel Iv  and  the  forces  of  law  and  order.  Ken- 
nelly  and  the  federal  gambling  stamp  have 
prettv  well  driven  open  gambling  out  of  Chi- 
cago. The  other  Kennellv  accomplishments, 
though  he  has  also  improved  civil  service 
considerably,  are  less  impressive.  "He  has 
too  often."  says  Merriam,  "exercised  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  do  nothing." 

Probablv  no  one  ever  had  a  finer  oppor- 
tunity to  clean  up  a  bad  situation  than  Mar- 


tin Kennellv.  w  hen  he  took  office  eight  years 
ago.  A  successful  and  moderately  wealthy 
businessman,  he  was  politically  clean  and  vir- 
tually uncommitted  when  the  Democrats 
selected  him.  He  was  swept  into  office  in  the 
backwash  ol  a  reform  movement  sick  to  death 
ol  the  Ed  Kellys  and  the  Big  Bill  Thompsons 
who  had  ruled  Chicago  for  so  manv  years. 
But  the  long  succession  of  Kennelly's  wasted 
opportunities  has  rankled  Merriam  suffi- 
ciently to  lead  him  into  open  attack  on  the 
Mavor.  thus  broadening  his  rift  with  Chicago 
Democrats. 

Although  Kennellv  is  a  shining  light  com- 
pared to  the  graft-laden  regimes  that  preceded 
him.  he  seems  better  defined  as  a  transition 
sta^e  between  government  by  machine  and 
government  by  law.  Kennellv  has  certainly 
taken  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  the 
advances  have  been  pretty  well  lost  in  more 
noticeable  disputes  over  crime  and  corrup- 
tion. Kennelly's  ability  to  see  only  what  he 
wants  to  see  has  kept  him  in  hot  water  with 
the  press  and  the  public  throughout  his  years 
in  office:  and  he  also  has  an  unhappy  pen- 
chant for  foot-in-mouth  disease,  which  is 
sometimes  fatal  to  politicians. 

An  example  gleefully  reported  by  Chicago 
newspapers  was  his  comment  at  the  first  meet- 
mo-  of  the  Bio;  Nine,  when  he  said.  "We  must 
break  the  alliance  between  crime  and  politics 
in  the  police  department."  He  later  realized 
what  these  words  implied  and  visited  the  City 
Hall  press  room  to  tell  reporters  that  he 
meant  the"  alliance  should  be  broken  "it  it 
exists." 

When  the  Big  Nine  was  activated.  Mayor 
Kennellv  said:  "This  fight  against  crime  has 
been  prettv  lonesome.  I  welcome  the  support 
of  the  City  Count  il  now."  Kennellv  and  his 
immediate  underlings  then  proceeded  to 
throw  as  many  road  blocks  as  possible  in  the 
path  of  the  Committee. 

Big  Nine  activities  finally  ground  to  a 
complete  standstill  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Committee  could 
demand  that  policemen  divulge  the  amount 
and  sources  ol  their  incomes.  The  City's  Cor- 
poration Counsel.  John  Mortimer,  a  good 
Kennellv  man.  backed  up  the  policemen  who 
refused  to  supply  such  information.  Merriam 
and  his  group  regarded  this  as  so  basic  an 
issue  that  they  chose  to  make  an  all-out  fight. 
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The  problem  went  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  March  of  this  year  the  Court 
rejected  Mortimer's  position  and  ruled  that 
the  Big  Nine  could  demand  income  informa- 
tion horn  polic  emeu. 

This  dec  ision  not  only  re-activated  the  Big 
Nine  but  gave  it  new  power  and  prestige. 
While  the  Committee  was  in  limbo,  more- 
oxer,  one  of  the  Democratic  members  had 
died  and  another  resigned,  throwing  the  bal- 
ance of  power  to  Merriam's  group.  Merriam 
lost  no  time— over  the  screams  of  the  opposi- 
tion—in calling  a  meeting  of  the  Big  Nine 
and  getting  himself  elected  to  the  chairman- 
ship. The  Committee  now  doesn't  intend  to 
resume  hearings  until  investigations  presently 
under  way  have  produced  sufficient  evidence 
—probably  late  this  fall. 

Leading  the  Alderman's  Life 

The  one  adjective  that  best  describes 
Merriam's  appearance  is  cherubic.  He 
has  a  round,  lull,  and  pleasant  face  on 
a  middle-sized,  well-filled  frame.  One  of  his 
undeniable  concessions  to  the  politician's 
trade  is  the  perpetual  smile  which  seems 
almost  engraved  on  his  features,  making  him 
appear  seldom  to  change  expression. 

Merriam  was  married  after  he  got  into 
politics.  His  wife  had  two  children  by  a  previ- 
ous marriage— a  girl,  thirteen,  and  a  boy, 
eleven— to  whom  Merriam  is  devoted.  The 
Merriams'  first  child,  a  girl,  was  born  this 
summer.  Merriam's  wife  believes  very  much 
in  what  he  is  doing,  which  is  fairly  necessary 
in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  his  work  dis- 
rupts a  quiet  and  ordered  home  life.  During 
one  recent  (and  infrequent)  evening  at  home 
with  her  husband.  Mrs.  Merriam  counted 
sixty-four  telephone  calls. 

However,  Merriam  conducts  much  of  his 
business  a  few  blocks  from  home  in  his  "pub- 
lic service  office."  located  on  Chicago's  East 
55th  Street,  a  "transition"  neighborhood 
which  is  a  good  example  of  the  Middle  Belt 
Merriam  would  like  to  save.  Here  he  holds 
forth  on  Tuesday  evenings  and  Saturday 
mornings:  he  calls  these  his  "psychiatric 
hours."  Theoretically  he  is  accessible  to  any- 
one. Actually,  his  staff— which  includes  six 
people,  five  of  them  permitted  by  his  city 
ofnee  and  the  other  paid  for  from  a  separate 
fund— winnow  out  the  visitors  and  take  care 


of  as  many  as  possible  who  don't  demand 
personal  attention  from  the  alderman.  Mer- 
riam's South  Side  office  is  supported  by  funds 
contributed  to  a  public  collection  in  his  ward. 

There  is  nothing  lush  about  his  quarters. 
The  waiting  room  furniture  consists  of  two 
down-at-the-heels  davenports,  reposing  tiredly 
beneath  a  cracked  looking-glass,  a  jagged 
white  wall  patch,  and  the  inevitable  dusty 
American  flag. 

When  Merriam  is  in  the  news,  which  is 
frequently,  the  number  of  visitors  in- 
creases materially.  People  come  to 
him  from  all  over  the  city  and  county,  and 
not  just  from  his  ward.  He  has  become  a  sort 
of  father  confessor  to  scores  of  citizens  who 
have  lost  confidence  in  their  civic  officials.  Of 
course,  for  every  visitor  with  legitimate  am- 
munition for  Merriam's  crime-investigating 
committee,  there  are  hundreds  of  crackpots 
and  curiosity-seekers,  intermixed  with  people 
who  have  everyday  problems  falling  in  the 
routine  sphere  of  their  alderman. 

Merriam's  workaday  preoccupation  with 
the  affairs  of  a  corrupt  and  sprawling  city  has 
also,  on  occasion,  involved  him  in  bigger  and 
more  perplexing  problems.  One  of  these  is 
his  relationship  to  the  two  men  with  whom 
you  would  expect  him  to  be  allied:  Paul 
Douglas  and  Adlai  Stevenson.  Ideologically, 
the  three  have  much  in  common:  but  their 
different  levels  of  political  activity  commit 
them  to  different  perspectives  on  the  Chicago 
scene.  Stevenson,  after  visiting  thirty-five 
foreign  countries  and  forty-two  states  in  the 
past  two  years,  is  understandably  more  con- 
cerned with  national  and  international  affairs: 
while  Douglas'  immediate  objective  is  getting 
himself  elected  Senator.  Both  are  painfully 
aware  that  a  Democratic  victory  cannot  take 
place  in  Illinois  unless  Chicago  voters  pick 
up  the  slack  of  the  traditionally  Republican 
downstate  counties:  so  that  from  their  point 
of  view,  much  as  they  might  otherwise  ap- 
plaud his  efforts,  Merriam's  hassle  with  the 
citv  organization  is  wildly  rocking  the  boat. 
Both  Stevenson  and  Douglas  are  said  to  have 
felt  that  young  Merriam.  in  any  event,  was 
setting  himself  too  fast  a  pace,  and  to  have 
cautioned  him  to  take  it  easy.  If  so.  the  warn- 
ings apparently  haven't  sunk  in. 

Chicago  citizens  will  vote  in  the  primary 
for  city  officials  next  February  22  and  the 
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election  will  take  place  on  April  5,  1955. 
At  this  writing,  Mayor  Kennelly  has  not 
yet  announced  his  candidacy.  Neither  has 
Merriam.  But  there  arc  indications  both  will 
run.  One  member  of  the  Economy  Bloc, 
Alderman  John  Hocllcn.  has  suggested  pub- 
licly that  Merriam  be  drafted  as  Republican 
candidate  for  mayor  (this  took  place  even 
before  Merriam  had  announced  his  parting 
from  the  Democrats). 

Commenting  on  this  suggestion  several 
months  later,  an  official  of  the  Democratic 
organization  said,  "The  Republicans  don't 
want  Merriam  as  a  candidate  and  he's  just 
now  finding  it  out.  That  leaves  him  a  pretty 
disillusioned  boy  who  would  like  to  mend  his 
fen<  es  with  the  Democrats."  The  same  spokes- 
man—a highly  practical  politician— admitted 
that  Merriam's  defection  is  hurting  the  Demo- 
crats by  holding  them  up  unjustly  as  a  party 
of  corruption  in  an  election  year;  but  the 
only  organization  Merriam  now  has  behind 
him  is  the  Independent  Voters  of  Illinois 
whose  support,  the  party  official  claims,  is 
only  lukewarm. 

Watching  and  Waiting 

Only  a  crushing  defeat  for  the  Demo- 
crats in  November  would  compel 
them  to  re-embrace  Merriam.  if  in- 
deed they  ever  would  or  if  he  would  accept 
them.  The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  he 
must  run  either  as  a  Republican  or  an  Inde- 
pendent. And  Merriam— whose  father  once 
tried  it— should  have  few  illusions  about  the 
chances  of  an  Independent  to  win  the  office 
of  mayor.  Both  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  would  have  to  put  up  woefully 
weak  candidates  to  make  this  possible. 

Meanwhile  he  watches,  waits— and  makes 
headlines.  And  he  says  things  like  this: 

I  believe  there  is  no  Democratic  way  or 
Republican  way  of  enforcing  ordinances, 
collecting  garbage,  or  building  filtration 
plants.  When  elements  of  one  party  have 
banded  together  with  elements  of  the  op- 
posite party  solely  to  turn  our  city  govern- 
ment into  a  money-making  minority 
monopoly,  I  can  only  draw  one  conclusion: 
it  is  time  for  those  who  love  Chicago  to 
band  together  to  rebuild  it,  to  remake  it 
into  the  great  and  beautiful  city  it  can  be. 


Political  demagoguery?  Stock  phrases 
uttered  by  a  slick  politician  out  to  better  him- 
self? Some  people  think  so  and  have  so  stated 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  One  of  his  most 
volatile  and  persistent  critics,  State's  Attorney 
John  Gutknecht,  has  accused  him  time  and 
again  of  by-passing  constituted  authority. 

When  Merriam  refused  to  name  Police- 
man X,  he  was  hailed  into  Criminal  Court  in 
Chicago  and  threatened  with  jail  unless  he 
gave  the  name  to  the  Grand  Jury.  Chief 
Justice  Charles  S.  Dougherty  said  to  Merriam: 
"Grand  Juries  have  a  lot  more  to  do  than 
chase  rainbows.  We  have  enough  headline 
hunters  in  Washington."  One  of  his  fellow 
aldermen,  speaking  against  the  appointment 
of  Merriam  as  head  of  the  Bio  Nine,  said:  "I 
don't  like  to  see  the  Committee  used  as  a 
stage  for  people  running  for  public  office." 

The  main  opposition  to  Merriam  comes 
from  two  areas:  grafters  and  regular  party 
men  who  resent  and  mistrust  Merriam  for 
what  they  see  in  him  of  the  political  dema- 
gogue or  the  starry-eyed  idealist.  Yet  all  the 
criticisms  of  Merriam  fall  within  three  cate- 
gories: he  is  politically  ambitious,  he  is  a 
headline  hunter,  and  he's  just  too  darned 
good  to  be  true. 

Merriam  makes  no  bones  about  the  first 
criticism.  He  points  out  that  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  career  in  public 
administration  and  finds  nothing  reprehensi- 
ble in  wanting  to  rise  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
possible  in  his  chosen  profession.  About  the 
second,  he  says  the  nature  of  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  Chicago  is  of  the  stuff 
which  makes  headlines.  The  third  requires 
no  comment:  only  time  can  prove  or  disprove 
it. 

If  Merriam  means  what  he  says,  then  he  is 
an  important  figure  in  American  politics,  not 
just  to  the  people  of  Chicago  but  to  every 
disgusted,  discouraged,  and  disillusioned  city- 
dweller  from  Saugatuck  to  San  Francisco.  Be- 
cause he  represents  most  of  the  things  that 
have  long  been  missing  from  lower-echelon 
politics,  Merriam  holds  out  hope  that  politics 
may  some  day  become  a  profession,  in  the 
hands  of  people  experienced  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs. 

For  that  reason,  if  no  other,  Bob  Merriam 
and  Chicago  are  worth  watching  in  1955. 


The  Mask 


A  Story  by  Storm  Jameson 


Draivings  by  Adolph  Hallman 


The  sun  had  less  warmth  than  it  should 
have  had  in  mid-February  in  Nice:  it 
was  dulled  by  a  thin  cloud  which  spread 
across  the  sky  like  a  cold  breath,  darkening 
the  sea,  tarnishing  the 
black  evergreens  and 
livid  rocks  of  the  hills. 
Hurrying  across  the  wide 
square  on  his  way 
home  to  lunch,  Bian- 
cherie  thought:  How  dis- 
appointed lie  will  be  if 
tomorrow  it  rains.  The 
whole  lace  of  the  square 
was  masked  by  the  enor- 
mous figures,  flat,  highly- 
colored,  of  a  child's  pic- 
ture book,  fixed  there  in 
readiness  for  the  first  pro- 
cession of  the  Carnival. 
This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  his  son  Michel  had 
been  expecting  it.  Last 
year  and  the  year  before 
he  had  accepted  it  when 
it  came  along,  as  a  day  no 
odder  than  other  days. 
But  between  four  years 
and  five  is  an  immense 
gap:  suddenly,  from  be- 
ing a  baby,  Michel  had 
become  a  little  boy  who 
knew  what  Carnival 
meant. 

Biancherie's  apartment 
was  the  top  floor  of  a 
strong  shabby  house  near 
the  port:  to  reach  it  he 
had   to  climb  eight  flights  of  dark  stone 
stairs.  Once  there,  he  had  all  the  light  and 
sun  there  was— and,  from  the  narrow  bal- 
cony outside  the  sitting  room,  a  view  over 
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roofs  to  the  harbor  and  the  sea.  As  he  opened 
the  door,  Michel  rushed  out  of  the  kitchen 
and  hurled  himself  at  his  father's  legs.  He  was 
wearing  long  tight  black  and  white  checked 
trousers,  a  short  velvet 
jacket,  buckled  slippers; 
and  a  small  hat  with  a 
long  scarlet  quill. 

Biancherie  picked  him 
up,  rubbed  his  cheek 
against  the  child's  hot 
soft  round  face,  and 
asked, 

"What's  this?" 
' /    j        \  "For   tomorrow,"  the 

\    y\  V  child  cried.    "And  we've 

bought  my  mask." 

"Show  me,"  said  Bian- 
cherie. 

He  set  the  child  down 
and  watched  him  run 
along  the  narrow  passage 
to  his  bedroom,  then 
went  into  the  kitchen.  It 
was  warm  with  the  smells 
of  cooking,  fennel,  oil, 
nutmeg.  His  wife,  se  tting 
bowls  and  glasses  on  the 
table,  looked  at  him  with 
a  smile. 

"He  would  try  the 
things  on,"  she  said. 

Standing  near  her,  he 
laid  a  finger  on  her  hair, 
black  and  gleaming,  very 
carefully  arranged,  and 
smelling  of  the  scented 
oil  she  used;  her  body 
had  its  own  scent,  a  good  vegetable  smell, 
strong  and  pleasant.  At  thirty-one  Lucile 
Biancherie  was  almost  as  slender  as  when 
he  married  her;  she  was  twenty-five  then, 
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three  years  older  than  lie  was:  his  mother, 
who  opposed  the  marriage,  had  said:  "In 
five  wars  she'll  be  as  round  and  broad 
as  a  casserole."  It  was  a  false  prophecy. 
Except  that  her  arms  had  become  luller.  she 
had  not  changed:  her  skin  was  still  so  smooth 
and  supple  that  it  was  more  like  a  finely  spun 
tissue  than  human  skin:  her  eyes,  dark,  im 
mense,  under  black  arched  eyebrows,  were 
clear  and  calm,  their  thick  lids  uncreased.  She 
had  given  Mic  hel  everything  of  herself  except 
these  eyes.  The  child  had  his  father's  eyes, 
smaller,  paler,  with  all  Biancherie's  look  of 
patience  and  goodness:  tor  the  rest  Ik-  was  his 
mother,  with  her  smoothly  rounded  knees  and 
wide  shoulders,  fine  straight  nose,  and  in  his 
armpits  and  all  the  c  urves  and  hollows  ol  his 
small  body  the  same  strong  clean  scent,  of  ripe 
figs,  musk,  olives,  new  bread.  He  had,  too,  his 
mother's  passionate  temper,  (hanging  in  an 
instant  from  griel  to  happiness,  from  blissful 
tenderness  to  a  moment  ol  violent  rage,  only 
a  moment:  like  his  mother  again,  he  had  a 
warmly  loving  heart. 

Nor  once  in  six  years  had  Biancherie  re- 
gretted marrying  a  young  woman  with- 
out a  penny  to  her  name  or  a  decent 
dress  to  her  back.  He  seated  himself  at  the 
table.  "What  is  Mic  hel  supposed  to  be?"  he 
asked. 

"W  hy,  a  little  English  boy,  of  course,"  cried 
his  wife.  "Didn't  you  look  at  him?" 

"Yes.  ol  course.  I  wasn  t  thinking.  And  his 

mask?" 

"I  haven't  seen  it  yet.  He  went  out  this 
morning,  with  old  Madame  Titine,  and  thev 
bought  it.  A  lion  or  a  clown,  or  some  sort  of 
grotesque." 

Michel  ran  into  the  room,  wearing  the 
mask.  It  was  neither  grotesque  nor  animal; 
it  was  simply  the  face  of  a  silly  vapid  young 
man,  tiny  black  mustache,  weak  <  hin.  turned- 
up  nose.  Biancherie  disliked  it  at  once,  but 
until  his  wife  burst  out  laughing  he  did  not 
realize  why. 

"But  it's  you,  Jeannot,"  she  stammered,  "it's 
exactly  you  .  .  .  Did  you  know  it  was  like 
Daddy?"  she  asked  the  little  boy. 

"That's  why  I  chose  it,"  said  Michel, 
pleased. 

Pulling  the  mask  off,  he  kissed  it  tenderly, 
then  climbed  on  to  his  father's  knee,  and 
kissed  him  with  the  same  warm  love.  Bian- 
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cherie  barely  responded.  He  was  shocked,  a 
little  dazed,  hurt.  Did  they  really.  Lucile  and 
his  son,  see  in  him  this  fatuous  booby? 
Abruptly,  his  wile  realized  that  he  was  hurt, 
"she-  came  lound  the  table  to  him  and  pressed 
his  head  against  her  body,  roughening  his 
hair. 

"Don't  spoil  Michel's  pleasure  in  his  mask," 
she  said  soltlv:  "he  chose-  it  because  he  loves 
you  and  thinks  you're  the  best-looking  man 
in  the  woi  Id.  As  I  do." 

But  il  that's  what  I'm  like  .  .  ."  he  began. 

"You're  not.  It  s  a  i  hild's  drawing  of  you, 
it's  not  you  at  all.  Not  1  eally." 

She  caressed  his  face,  then  bent  and  kissed 
him.  Reassured,  he  ate  his  lunch  with  appe- 
tite, but  when,  before  going  out,  he  went  into 
their  bedroom,  he  stood  lor  a  lull  minute  in 
Iront  ol  the-  looking  glass,  scrutinizing  his  face 
.  .  .  Do  I  look  like  it?  .  .  .  True,  his  chin  was 
nothing  much  oi  a  chin,  and  the  black  cir- 
(  umllex  ol  mustache  drawn  hallwav  between 
his  nose  and  his  small  mouth  was  identical 
with  that  on  the  mask,  but  there,  surely,  the 
likeness  ceased?  For  less  than  a  second  his 
head  swam,  and  his  eyes  looked  back  at  him 
from  the  glass  through  slits,  like  Michel's 
eyes  through  the  slits  in  the  mask.  He  pulled 
himself  together  and  saw  the  lace  he  was 
familiar  with,  not  handsome,  certainly,  but 
not  vacant  and  conceited,  an  amiable  gentle 
candid  lace,  his  lace.  As  he  turned  from 
the-  glass.  Lucile  came  into  the  room:  pick- 
ing up  scarf  and  overcoat,  he  kissed  her  and 
went  off. 

The  sky  was  less  veiled,  as  if  the  sun  were 
getting  the-  better  of  the  cloud,  and  as 
he  hurried  through  the  narrow  streets 
he  hit  happy  and  exhilarated.  When  he 
reached  the  pharmac  v.  his  assistant,  old 
Angeli.  had  unlocked  the  dooi  and  was  wait- 
ing tor  him  inside,  his  face  dark  with  news. 

"You're  wanted  at  your  mother's.  She's 
dying.  Thev've  just  telephoned  horn  the  Red 
Cross  post.  You're  to  go  up  there  at  once." 

The  news  was  expected,  yet  it  startled  him, 
as  il  something  in  his  body  were  being 
squeezed  and  twisted.  He  decided,  although 
he  had  more  than  twenty-live  miles  to  go,  to 
take  a  taxi.  He  hurried  back  home,  told 
Iauile.  who  cried  warmly,  "Oh,  poor  old 
thing!  ,  promised  to  get  a  message  to  her  in 
the  morning,  and  went  off. 
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A  feeling  of  suspense  which  was  neither 
anxictv  nor  grid  l)iit  confused  both,  kept 
him  leaning  forward  tensely  in  the  cab,  his 
mind  strained  toward  the  village  he  would 
reach,  with  luck,  in  two  hours.  It  was  a 
terrific  climb,  and  at  the  garage  near  the 
harbor  they  had  given  him  an  old  wheezing 
car;  he  felt  vexed  that  he  had  not  taken  one 
of  the  splendid  cars  waiting  to  be  hired  by 
tourists.  But  long  before  they  left  the  out- 
skirts ol  Nice  and  began  to  climb  into  the 
hills,  he  had  ceased  to  strain  forward,  and  was 
in.  yes,  in  the  village.  He  had  only  to  think 
of  it,  it  had  only  to  come  uninvited  into  his 
head,  for  Nice— even  old  Nice  where  he  lived, 
its  houses  vibrating  like  wasps'  nests,  its  odor- 
ous noisy  streets— to  become  shadowy  and 
colorless:  at  once,  without  willing  it.  he  was 
crossing  the  small  dusty  square  in  scorching 
sun,  his  feet  burned  through  the  soles  of  his 
sandals  bv  the  iron-hard  earth,  his  eyelids 
fluttering  in  the  light:  or  walking,  stumbling 
over  loose  stones,  down  the  street  to  his 
mother's  house:  not  a  single  street  in  this 
village  of  two  hundred  souls  had  been  made; 
they  were  all  tracks,  of  pale  dust  in  summer, 
of  mud  in  w  inter  before  the  snow  came  and 
after  it  melted.  Even  sometimes  on  first  wak-. 
ing,  before  he  stretched  out  a  hand  and 
touched  Lucile  lying  warm  and  insensible  be- 
side him,  he  was  in  that  other  room,  between 
bare  walls  he  could  touch  on  both  sides  with- 
out moving  from  his  slip  of  a  bed,  staring  at 
the  barred  window  high  in  the  wall. 

The  house  had  two  rooms,  only  two,  his 
and  the  one  where  his  mother  slept,  and 
cooked,  behind  a  screen.  Here  they  sat 
in  the  ev  enings,  he  bent  over  his  lessons  under 
the  petrol  lamp,  she  upright,  hands  folded, 
eyes  fixed,  not  in  a  glance,  however  distant, 
but  in  a  total  absence,  as  if  she  had  separated 
herself,  once  and  for  all.  from  every  object  and 
creature  round  her. 

Next  door  to  this  almost  hovel  was  the 
house,  the  large  dignified  house  where  he  had 
been  born  and  had  lived  until  an  evening  in 
his  fifth  year.  That  evening  he  came  home 
from  spending  the  day  lower  down  the  steep 
street  with  Madame  Gabano.  his  foster 
mother,  to  find  the  great  front  door  locked 
and  sealed.  His  mother  was  waiting  for  him  in 
the  doorway  of  their  new  home. 

As  a. child  does,  he  had  accepted  the  change 
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without  misgiving.  His  father  was  not  there. 
Once  after  this  he  asked  for  him,  and  she  said 
violently, 

"He  has  gone.'' 

He  never  asked  again.  Years  later  he 
learned  what  had  happened.  His  father  had 
been  away  for  days,  one  of  his  habitual  ab- 
sences. That  morning,  after  his  mother  had 
dispatched  him  to  Madame  Gabano.  she  sent 
to  Vence  for  the  notary  and  ordered  him  to  li\ 
seals  on  the  house— her  own— and  to  inform 
her  husband  that  this  time  it  would  be  no 
use  his  returning.  It  was  finished.  Let  him 
stay  with  his  other  wife  .  .  .  Her  husband 
made  no  attempt  to  come  back  to  her;  his 
son  did  not  even  know  whether  he  were  alive 
still.  The  great  house  remained  shut  up,  all 
its  furniture  in  place.  She  never  set  foot  in  it 
again. 

The  boy  was  not  unhappy  living,  with  his 
nearly  silent  mother,  in  their  two 
rooms.  He  was  by  nature  gay  and  confi- 
dent, and  he  had  always  (like  his  father) 
another  home,  his  foster  mother's,  Madame 
Gabano's  warm  dark  kitchen  below  the  little 
cafe  with  its  overpowering  smell  of  red  coarse 
wine  and  garlic:  the  window,  on  the  precipice 
side  of  the  house,  overlooked  a  descending 
pattern  of  hills  folding  one  into  another, 
down,  down,  to  the  plain  and  the  thin  distant 
arc  of  sea.  Here  he  had  a  family,  a  real 
family,  with  outbursts  of  laughter,  scolding, 
tears;  in  one  corner  Pierre  Gabano's  bed, 
Pierre  his  foster  brother— his  friend,  Pierre. 

Four  years  older  than  Jeannot.  Pierre,  at 
nine,  was  not  a  child:  broad-shouldered,  w  ith 
a  high  color  in  his  dark  cheeks,  large  strong 
hands,  feet  of  which  ev  ery  toe  mov  ed  as  easily 
as  a  finger,  and  magnificent  eyes,  so  thick  In- 
fringed by  long  black  eyelashes  that  they  ap- 
peared to  take  up  even  more  space  than  they 
did  in  his  w  ide  lace.  He  was  short  in  body, 
but  very  strong,  very  gentle.  Jean  Biancherie 
followed  at  his  heels  like  a  young  dog.  waiting 
for  the  caress  he  was  certain  before  long  to  get. 
Pierre  at  this  time  was  his  mother,  it  was  with 
Pierre  that  he  had  all  his  experience  ol  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother. 

For  three  or  four  years  alter  the  day  his 
mother  sealed  the  house,  Pierre  was  the  whole 
of  his  family.    Then,  with  the  reckless  gen 
erosity  for  which  she  was  known.  Madame 
Gabano  adopted  the  daughtei  ol  neighbors 
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who  had  died  suddenly.  Lucile  Grassi  was 
twelve.  He  remembered  her  coming  into  the 
kitchen  when  he  was  there,  in  her  black  ugly 
dress,  her  eyes  reddened,  her  lips  thick  with 
(lying.  Pierre  was  not  at  home.  Madame 
Gabano  had  to  go  upstairs  to  the  cafe,  and 
he  was  left  alone  with  her.  She  sat  down  on 
the  corner  of  Pierre's  bed  and  took  no  notice 
of  his  shy  words. 

Al  ter  a  time,  because  he  did  not  know  what 
else  to  do,  he  began  to  reel  about  the  room 
like  a  clown,  hoping  to  make  her  laugh.  She 
did  laugh.  She  laughed,  then  cried  a  little, 
and  a  minute  later  fell  suddenly  asleep,  falling 
back  on  the  bed  as  if  something  in  her  had 
given  way.  He  was  afraid  to  budge.  He  stood 
and  stared.  She  lay  with  one  arm  over  the 
side  of  the  bed.  He  saw  the  fingers  of  this 
hand,  small,  plump,  slowly  uncurl  until  it  lay 
on  the  floor  like  the  soft  paw  of  a  little  animal. 
Holding  his  breath,  he  went  down  on  one 
knee  and  kissed  it,  timidly,  gently. 

I  must,  he  reflected,  have  begun  to  love  her 
in  that  moment,  without  knowing,  it.  She 
returned  his  love.  For  her  years  she  was 
childish,  and  they  played  together  as  if  they 
were  of  an  age,  rolling  about  the  floor,  like 
puppies,  under  Pierre's  amused  eyes.  He  was 
only  a  year  older  than  Lucile,  but  at  this 
time,  at  thirteen,  he  was  already  almost  a 
young  man.  Sometimes,  between  the  warmth 
o!  the  kitchen  and  their  exertions,  the  two 
young  ones  rolled  into  each  other  and  fell 
asleep.  Pierre  picked  them  up  then  and 
dropped  them  on  his  bed. 


he  car  was  grinding  up 
the  last  mile  of  road.  Seen 
from  below,  the  village 
was  a  jagged  line  of  walls  the 
yellow  color  of  ivory,  poised  on 
the  knife-point  of  the  hill.  Be- 
low them  the  hill  dropped  sheer- 
ly  away  a  hundred  feet  into  a 
gentler  slope  scarred  by  derelict 
terraces,  from  the  time  when 
eight  hundred  people  lived  here 
and  grew  olives.  Now  the  only 
olive  trees  were  his  mother's. 

The  car  stopped  in  the 
square;  the  driver  refused  to  at- 
tempt the  street  leading  out  of  it. 

Empty   in   winter  sunlight, 
the  square  received  him  and 
pushed  him  gently  down  the 
stony  dust  of  the  street,  between  houses,  half 
of  them  abandoned,  the  rest  all  eyes  behind 
the  low  windows. 
Is  she  still  alive? 

He  pushed  open  the  door.  Madame  Ga- 
bano stood  up  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  balancing 
from  side  to  side  her  sparrow's  head,  thrusting 
her  wrinkled  lips  forward  in  a  smile. 

"You're  here,  Jeannot.  Good." 

He  bent  over  his  mother  lying  in  the  center 
of  the  bed.  "Is  she  asleep?" 

"No,  poor  lady— unconscious."  She  sighed. 
"Now  you've  come  I  can  go  home  and  see  to 
things  a  little.  I'll  come  back." 

"What  is  there  to  do  lor  her?"  he  asked, 
uneasy. 

my    poor    Jeannot.  There's 


"Nothing-, 
nothing." 
Alone 


he  brought  his  face  close  to  the 
face  lying  there  inert,  a  fragment  of  old  brow  n 
wood,  the  eyelids  a  darker  brown  than  the 
rest,  and  sunken,  as  if  there  were  nothing 
under  them,  as  if  what  had  been  an  absence 
of  looking  had  become  an  absence  at  last  of 
her  eyes  themselves. 

"I'm  here,"  he  said.  "This  is  Jean,  your 
son  Jean." 

There  was  no  recognition  in  the  dark  face: 
below  the  forehead,  scored  across  by  irregular 
black  lines,  her  beaked  nose  stood  out  like 
a  little  scimitar.  Biancherie  rubbed  his  own. 
You  could  at  least  have  given  me  that,  he 
reflected. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  Madame  Gabano 
came  back.  She  had  left  a  meal  ready  for  him 
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in  Ik  v  k i tt  hen.  He  went  off,  ate,  drank  part  of 
the  hot  lie  of  wine,  and  returned. 

"How  long  will  this  go  on?"  he  asked. 

"A  day.  Two  days.  Or  a  lew  hours.  Go  to 
hed  ;iiid  sleep.  I'll  sit  up." 

"No,  Mamma,"  he  told  her.  "Leave  her  to 
me." 

She  fussed  round  him  lor  a  time,  and  at 
last,  quite  glad  to  go,  went. 

IT  was  an  interminable  night.  He  thought 
of  Lucile  asleep  now  in  the  wide  bed  in 
their  room,  of  his  mother's  refusal  to  see 
her  or  acknowledge  her  as  a  daughter-in-law, 
of  her  contempt  for  the  young  woman  as  a 
nothing,  the  daughter  of  two  nothings.  Dou- 
ble zero,  she  called  her. 

What  else  but  this  contempt  had  driven 
Lucile  to  refuse,  during  more  than  two  long 
years,  to  marry  him?  The  first  time  he  asked 
her,  when  he  was  nineteen  and  she  twenty- 
two,  she  had  refused  gently;  after  that,  her 
rejections  became  sharper  and  irritable.  She 
suffered,  he  thought,  from  that  cruel  double 
zero.  When  she  gave  in,  it  came  suddenly, 
brusquely,  very  much  as  she  had  dropped 
asleep  that  first  day,  a  spring  broken  in  her. 
He  was  already  in  Nice,  living  there  during 
the  week  and  coming  home  at  the  weekend. 
One  Sunday  he  had  been  helping  to  pick 
the  olives;  toward  four  o'clock,  exhausted,  he 
gave  it  up  and  came  home.  He  left  Pierre 
there,  still  hard  at  work.  Almost  at  the  village, 
he  saw  a  young  woman  still  bending  over  the 
stone  trough  at  the  end  of  the  street,  wringing 
the  sheets  she  had  been  washing.  It  was 
Lucile.  He  walked  with  her  to  Madame 
Gabano's,  carrying  the  damp  bundle.  She 
forced  herself  to  be  gay,  to  chatter  to  him, 
but  she  was  tired.  In  the  kitchen  she  held 
out  her  hands,  purple  with  cold,  finger-ends 
wrinkled.  Hall  smiling,  half  bitter,  she  said, 
"They'll  soon  be  like  everyone  else's— pads, 
not  hands." 

He  caught  hold  of  them. 
"When  you  marry  me,  you'll  be  living  in 
Nice,  with  no  need  to  ruin  your  hands  to 
wash  sheets." 

She  laughed  at  him,  mocking  and  gentle. 
"What  could  I  do  in  Nice?  They  would 
make  fun  of  me." 

"No  one  would  laugh  at  you,  at  my  wife. 
Everyone  without  exception  would  look  at 
you  with  respect.  You're  so  calm,  so  beautiful, 
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you  would  be  like  a  princess  living  there." 

She  turned  away  from  him. 

"I'm  too  old  for  you.  I'm  three  years  older 
than  you,  my  dear  Jeannot." 

His  heart  beating  violently,  he  made  an 
unsteady  move  toward  her.  She  was  ffoins  to 
give  in  to  him.  He  knew. 

"Nonsense,"  he  said,  with  difficulty.  "You 
are  only  a  child— my  child.  I  was  born  older 
than  you,  much  older." 

She  let  him  take  her  in  his  arms.  There 
were  tears  on  her  eyelids,  but  she  was  smiling. 
He  kissed  the  side  of  her  neck:  though  she 
did  not  return  his  kisses,  she  tightened  her 
hold  of  him  and  he  felt  her  tremble. 

Neither  of  them  heard  Pierre.  The  first 
sound  they  heard  was  his  indrawn  breath. 
Lucile  freed  herself  and  wheeled  round. 

"Jeannot  and  I  are  going  to  be  married." 

"She  has  agreed,"  Biancherie  cried.  "At 
last." 

He  waited  for  Pierre  to  smile,  to  throw  both 
arms  round  him  and  kiss  him,  and  kiss  Lucile. 
Pierre  did  not  move. 

"Is  it  true?"  he  asked  Lucile. 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"Why?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  why?"  said  Biancherie. 
"We've  always  loved  each  other,  I'm  of  age, 
I  have  money  of  my  own,  why  shouldn't  we 
get  married?" 

"Your  mother,"  said  Pierre. 

Oh,  if  that  were  all.  "My  mother  will  agree 
to  what  she  can't  prevent  any  longer." 

"D'you  think  so?  That  isn't  my  idea  of 
Madame  Biancherie.  She  has  never  in  her 
life  agreed  to  what  vexed  her.  Coming  from 
God  or  the  devil.  Still  less  chance  when  it  only 
comes  from  you." 

"Why  are  you  talking  like  this?"  Biancherie 
asked. 

"He  is  surprised,"  said  Lucile  quietly.  She 
spoke  to  Pierre,  looking  at  him.  "How  can  I 
go  on  living  here— with  nothing— with  hardly 
a  pair  of  stockings  to  my  name?  And  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  exc  ept  hard  work,  poverty, 
wrinkles?  Think,  Pierre." 

"Yes,"  he  answered. 

There  was  a  silence-.  Pierre  lilted  his  head 
and  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  He  smiled. 
Laying  an  arm  round  Biancherie,  he  kissed 
him  on  both  cheeks. 

"You'll  be  happy.  Lucile  will  be  kind  to 
you." 
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Biancherie  laughed.  "You  liavcu't  asked  me 
to  be  kind  to  Lucile." 

"No  need,"  said  Pierre,  "you  couldn't  help 
it.  You  can't  help  being  kind." 

"Who  could,"  he  smiled,  "to  Lucile?" 

"Who  could  to  Lucile?"  echoed  Pierre. 

It  was  alter  their  marriage  that  Pierre  him- 
self wont  off,  to  become  a  sailor.  His  mother, 
Madame  Biancherie,  the  whole  village,  were 
stupelied.  The  sea.  alter  all!  But  he  enjoyed 
his  new  life.  The  first  thing  he  did  at  the 
cud  of  a  voyage,  before  going  home  to  his 
mother,  was  to  climb  the  eight  flights  of 
stairs  to  see  his  foster  brother  and  Lucile, 
bringing  them  whatever  had  caught  his  eye 
in  Valparaiso  or  Puerto  Buenos,  a  piece  of 
silk,  a  fan,  a  nest  of  carved  boxes.  These  visits, 
too  short,  were  gay,  gayer  than  the  Carnival. 

The  shadows  flying  up  and  out  of  the 
night  light  merged  into  one  shadow. 
Hanging  forward  in  his  chair,  he  fell 
asleep.  He  woke  with  a  jerk  of  his  body.  His 
watch  had  stopped,  but  he  heard  passing  the 
house  a  man  going  to  work,  and  he  knew  it 
must  be  daylight.  Noiselessly  he  opened  the 
shutter:  light  came  into  the  room. 

Madame  Gabano  arrived  and  sent  him  off 
to  drink  the  coffee  she  had  left  at  the  side  of 
the  stove.  Later,  about  ten,  the  doctor  arrived. 

"Another  twenty-four  hours,"  he  said. 
"She's  strong." 

"Poor  lady,"  said  Madame  Gabano. 
"She  feels  nothing,"  said  the  doctor. 
"Can  you  be  sure?" 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  had 
other  patients  in  the  village,  and  went  off. 
Biancherie  hurried  out.  He  telephoned  to 
Angeli  at  the  pharmacy,  to  tell  him  what  the 
doc  tor  had  said.  "Let  my  wife  know— at  once— 
that  I  shall  be  staying  up  here  another  night." 
He  went  back  to  the  house.  As  he  opened  the 
door,  his  foster  mother  turned  round  from 
the  bed  slowly,  and  told  him, 
Your  mother  is  dead." 

An  hour  or  so  later,  when  the  doctor  was 
leaving  the  house  for  the  second  time, 
Madame  Gabano  said, 

"My  poor  Jeannot,  you  must  go  out  for  a 
time,  and  leave  her  with  me.  Put  it  at  two 
hours.  What  will  you  do?  Walk?  Go  home?" 

By  home,  as  he  knew,  she  meant  her  own 
kitc  hen.  Obeying  an  impulse,  he  asked  the 
doctor, 


"If  you're  going  back  to  Nice  will  you  run 
me  down  there?  I  can  see  my  wife  for  a  few 
minutes  and  come  straight  back." 

"Certainly." 

He  wanted  the  warmth  of  Lucile's  body 
against  his  own  for  a  moment,  a  solace,  a 
remedy  against  the  mortal  cold  he  had  felt 
flowing  round  him.  It  had  set  his  teeth  chat- 
tering. All  would  be  well  if,  for  only  a 
moment,  he  could  rest  his  cheek  below  her 
throat  and  feel  her  hand  press  it  there  closely. 
The  complete  security  she  gave  him  with  this 
one  gesture  Avas  so  exquisite  that  each  time  it 
happened  he  thought  the  same  thing:  She  is 
giving  me  my  soul.  Nothing  else  she  did  for 
him  equaled  this  gift  of  security.  So  gentle, 
so  simple,  so  beyond  any  gratitude.  Always, 
he  felt  always,  when  he  put  his  arms  round 
her,  or  when,  turning  the  light  off,  he  came 
to  lie  beside  her  in  their  bed,  the  same  sensa- 
tion of  warmth  and  safety  he  had  felt  as  a 
child  the  moment  he  stepped  into  his  foster 
mother's  kitchen  and  closed  the  door  on  every- 
thing that  chilled  and  puzzled  him  outside. 

The  doctor  dropped  him  in  the  center  of 
Nice.  It  Avas  tAvo  hours  before  the 
Carnival  would  start,  but  already 
excited  children  were  running  about  the 
square  in  any  sort  of  cheap  pinned-together 
disguise.  He  smiled,  remembered  Michel's 
mask,  and  frowned. 

He  let  himself  into  the  apartment  without 
a  sound.  Michel,  he  knew,  would  be  sleeping, 
or  at  least  lying  on  his  bed  pretending  to 
sleep.  "No  sleep,  no  Carnival,"  his  mother 
would  have  warned.  There  Avere  no  sounds  of 
life  but,  to  his  surprise,  he  saAv  that  three 
people  had  had  lunch  in  the  kitchen.  The 
table  Avas  still  covered  with  their  plates  and 
glasses.  The  door  of  the  sitting  room  Avas 
open,  and  he  could  see  across  it  to  the  balcony. 

Lucile  Avas  out  there,  with  Pierre.  They 
stood,  so  closely  embraced,  Lucile's  body  as  if 
molded  into  Pierre's,  his  mouth  closed  on 
hers,  that  the  only  movement  possible  A\as 
that  of  Pierre's  hands,  passing  in  a  series  of 
light  touches  up  her  body  as  far  as  the 
shoulders.  When  they  reached  her  shoulders 
she  pressed  her  head  back,  an  expression  of 
anguish  on  her  face,  her  lips  parted,  showing 
the  line  of  her  teeth,  her  eyes  Avide  open.  This 
expression  more  than  anything  stupefied 
Biancherie.  He  had  never  seen  anything  like 
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it  on  hei  face.  But  how  could  I?  he  though! 
dully.  She  never  felt  like  that  for  me. 

Without  another  thought,  without  making 
a  sound,  he  crept  hack  along  the  passage  to 
the  door,  opened  it  noiselessly,  and  went  away. 

For  a  long  time  he  walked  about  the 
streets,  with  a  harassed  rapid  step,  as 
though  in  search  of  something.  He 
was  not  thinking.  When,  without  meaning  to, 
he  came  bac  k  toward  the  square,  it  was  filled 
with  people.  The  monstrous  grotesques  of 
the  Carnival  were  jigging  round  in  the  sun, 
under  a  torrent  of  music  brayed  by  the  loud- 
speakers. 

Suddenly,  not  very  far  from  him  in  the 
crowd,  he  saw  the  three  of  them,  Lucile, 
Pierre,  laughing,  with  Michel  straddling  his 
broad  shoulders.  The  child  was  wearing  his 
mask,  and  now  for  the  first  time  Biancherie 
felt  hatred  opening  in  him.  like  a  horrible 
wound.  No  doubt  Lucile  had  lied,  it  was  she 
who  had  chosen  the  mask  and  taught  his  son 
to  laugh  at  him.  For  a  searing  moment  he 
confounded  her  and  the  child  in  one  spasm 
of  hatred.  Michel  put  his  hand  up,  pushed 
the  mask  off  his  face,  and  instantly  became 
his  good  little  Michel,  impulsive,  warm- 
hearted, loving.  The  hatred  devouring  Bian- 
cherie turned  against  his  wife  and  Pierre;  if 
it  had  touched  them  they  would  be  dead. 
Afraid  of  being  seen,  he  turned  and  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  went  by  back 
streets  to  the  pharmacy.  The  idea  of  killing 
them  persisted  in  him:  his  meager  body  had 
become  a  block  of  anger.  A  phrase  repeated 
itself  in  his  mind. 

"Double  zero,  double  zero." 

If  he  could  rub  out  this  double  zero,  make  ' 
it  the  nothing  it  had  always,  except  in  his  in- 
fatuated head,  been,  what  a  relief.  What 
became  of  him  afterward  was  completely 
unimportant. 

There  w^ere  three  people  in  the  pharmacy. 
Angeli,  after  sending  him  a  commiserating 
inquisitive  glance,  went  on  serving  them. 
Biancherie  smiled  vaguely.  Going  into  the 
room  at  the  back,  he  helped  himself  to  enough 
gardenal  to  kill  four  or  five  people. 

Angeli  came  in.  "I  wasn't  expecting  you,  I 
thought—" 

"My  mother  is  dead,"  he  interrupted. 

He  felt  his  knees  giving  way.  He  sat  down, 
broken,  in  the  only  chair.  He  shut  his  eyes, 


until  he  felt  a  glass  placed  against  his  lips. 
"Drink  this  up." 

He  drank  it,  and  felt  his  senses  return. 
"Thanks.  I'm  all  right." 

"It's  a  shock  when  they  go,"  said  Angeli. 
"You  should  go  home  now  and  let  your 
wife  put  you  to  bed  for  the  day." 

"Perhaps." 

He  left,  and  went  back  to  the  apartment. 
There,  the  remains  of  lunch  had  been  cleared 
away,  except  for  a  nearly  full  bottle  of  the 
rough  wine  Pierre  liked.  No  doubt  they 
meant  to  finish  it  at  supper.  He  did  not 
look  inside  the  bedroom,  his  and  Lucile's.  In- 
stead, he  busied  himself  dissolving  the  gar- 
denal  in  the  wine,  then  sat  down  to  wait.  As 
they  came  in  at  the  door  he  would  jump  up, 
cry,  "Pierre!  What  luck!  When  did  you  get 
here?"  And  run  to  the  cupboard  for  glasses. 
Pretending  to  drink  he  would  watch,  watch, 


until,  not  sure  what  was  happening  to  them, 
half  insensible,  their  limbs  heavy,  first  one 
and  then  the  other  slid  to  the  floor. 

In  all  this,  he  had  forgotten  Michel.  When, 
abruptly,  he  thought  of  him.  the  image 
that  jumped  into  his  mind  was  of  Michel  as 
a  six-months-old  baby.  He  had  been  as  old 
as  that  before  Pierre— away  on  a  long  voyage, 
lasting  a  year  and  a  hall— saw*  him.  I  low  gently 
he  had  lifted  him  out  of  his  cradle!  And  held 
him  on  one  arm,  Michel's  head  fitting  neatly 
into  the  hollow  of  his  shoulder. 

"He's  exactly  his  mother,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  isn't  he!" 

At  this  instant  Michel  opened  his  eyes  and 
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looked  directly  at  the  dark  rosy  lace  above  his. 
Smiling.  Pierre  traced  with  his  linger  a  line 
round  these  widely-open  eyes. 

"But  he  has  your  eyes,  Jeannot,  your  good 
kind  eyes.  Let's  hope  he  has  your  kind  heart 
as  well." 

"II  he  has  as  much  goodness  as  Lucile,  that's 
all  I  want."  he  answered. 

Astonishing  both  men,  Lucile  burst  into  a 
violent  fit  of  tears.  "No,  no,"  she  stammered, 
"no.  I'm  not  good.  It  is  you.  Jeannot,  you." 

At  the  time  he  had  put  it  down  to  the  ner- 
vous overexcitement  of  a  young  woman  with 
her  first  baby.  She  had  recovered  quickly,  and 
the  evening,  Michel  safely  asleep,  had  been 
one  of  delicious  happiness  and  gaiety,  with 
bursts  of  laughter  when  Pierre  brought  out 
the  wildly  unsuitable  presents  he  had  thought 
of  for  the  child. 

When,  he  wondered,  did  it  begin? 

is  if  it  had  been  waiting  all  these  years 
f\  for  him,  a  scene  came  back  from  the 
/  m  past.  From  his  twelfth  year.  He  was  in 
the  kitchen  with  Lucile  and  his  foster  brother: 
it  was  late  evening,  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and 
still  very  warm.  It  had  been  a  hot  heavy  day. 
Lucile,  restless  and  languid,  moved  about  the 
room,  and  Pierre— Pierre  the  young  man  of 
sixteen,  with  the  line  of  black  leathery  hairs 
along  his  upper  lip— watched  her. 

"Jeannot,  your  mother  will  be  angry  if  you 
don't  go  home,"  he  said. 

He  knew  it,  but  did  not  move,  uneasy,  feel- 
ing himself  unwanted,  at  a  loss.  Suddenly 
Pierre  stood  up  and  walked  across  the  room 
to  where  Lucile  was  leaning  against  the  win- 
dow. 

Stooping,  he  rubbed  his  dark  lace  against 
hers,  and  passed  his  mouth  over  her  forehead, 
her  eyes,  hair.  These  caresses  were  not  dif- 
ferent from  others  the  boy  had  seen  him  give 
her,  yet  there  was  a  difference.  Bending 
lower,  Pierre  made  the  infantile  gesture  of 
pressing  his  nose  against  the  breasts  outlined 
under  her  cotton  dress.  Turning,  she  looked 
at  the  boy. 

"Go  home  to  bed." 

The  roughness,  the  impatience,  of  her  voice 
startled  him  out  of  his  inertia.  He  went. 

They  had  begun  to  make  love,  he  thought. 
Or  that,  perhaps,  was  the  evening  they  began. 
Closing  his  eyes,  he  let  rise  behind  them 
images  thrown  up  by  his  jealousy  and  rage: 
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Pierre  taking  the  girl's  head  between  his 
hands,  drawing  it  toward  him,  his  mouth 
seeking  her  hair  or  her  eyes,  Pierre  lying  back, 
for  a  moment  passive,  under  the  pressure  of 
her  young  mouth. 

But,  suddenly,  scattering  these  images, 
Hinging  them  aside,  there  rose  in  him  a  jet  of 
pure  grief.  It  was  without  force  or  heat,  yet 
tore  him  apart.  She  has  always  been  so  kind, 
he  thought.  And  Pierre  is  so  kind. 

A  ridiculous  memory  seized  him:  the  day 
when,  a  very  little  boy,  he  forgot  himself  as 
they  say,  and  Pierre  whipped  off  his  knickers, 
washed  him,  washed  them,  dried  them  on  the 
stove,  and  had  them  back  on  him  before 
Madame  Gabano  came  downstairs  from  the 
cafe. 

The  memory  filled  him  with  love.  His 
heart  turned  over  in  him.  Never,  he  had 
never  felt  for  his  foster  brother  such  a  swell- 
ing wave  of  love  and  tenderness.  It  swept  him 
to  a  point  where  he  felt,  about  both  of  them, 
his  wife  and  Pierre,  that  they  were  younger 
and  weaker  than  he  was.  It  was  almost  a 
maternal  feeling,  astonishing  and  fright- 
ening. 

How  I  spoiled  things  for  them,  he  thought. 
Not  only  that  night.  How,  with  my  money, 
my  assured  future,  I  turned  Lucile  away  from 
her  contentment  as  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
could  give  her  none  of  the  things  I  have 
given  her,  with  whom  she  would  have  been 
poor,  hard-worked,  prematurely  old,  but— in 
a  Avoid— filled. 

He  felt  a  sharp  pity  for  her,  pure  love,  pure 
tenderness. 

The  sooner  I  take  myself  out  of  their  way 
the  better,  he  thought  calmly.  He  stood  up. 
Shaking  the  bottle  of  wine  as  if  it  were  medi- 
cine, he  measured  out  half  of  it  into  a  tum- 
bler, poured  the  rest  down  the  sink,  and 
carried  the  tumbler  into  the  bedroom. 

He  drank  all  the  bitter  wine,  and  lay  down. 

The  door  was  flung  open  by  Michel.  He 
danced  into  the  room,  wearing  his  sill\ 
little  mask.  Capering  round  the  bed,  he 

cried, 

"Look  at  me,  I'm  you  now.  I'm  me  and 
you.  Do  look." 

Since  there  was  no  answer  from  the  bed,  he 
pouted  and  ran  back  into  the  kitchen  shout- 
ing to  his  mother  and  Tonton  Pierre  that  his 
father  had  come  back  and  was  asleep. 
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The  Responsibilities  of 

Management 


Peter  F.  Drucker 


You  might  wonder,  if  you  were  a  con- 
scientious newspaper  reader,  when  the 
managers  of  American  business  had  any 
time  for  business.  Last  spring  I  watched  the 
papers  for  a  single  mouth  with  a  specific  ques- 
tion in  mind— what  does  management  think  it 
ought  to  do  about  its  public  responsibilities? 
In  a  lew  weeks  I  discovered  that  management 
was  read)  to  take  upon  itself  as  many  good 
works  .is  a  Boy  Scout  troop.  Here,  for  exam- 
ple, arc  some  of  the  responsibilities  that  well- 
known  businessmen  asserted  publicly  were 
the  business  of  business:  the  Community 
Chest  drive,  the  employment  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  research  in  the  social  sciences, 
and  support  of  symphony  orchestras.  That  is 
onlv  a  start.  It  is  business's  business,  they 
say,  to  back  religious  tolerance,  to  support 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  foster  the  eco- 
nomic education  of  the  American  people.  It 
should  also  stand  behind  a  liberal  foreign- 
trade  policy,  take  care  of  intellectual  refugees 
from  China,  and  ensure  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  America.  It  should  concern  itself 
with  conservation  of  forests. 

Mr.  Sloan  of  Ceneral  Motors  and  Mr. 
Abrams  of  Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey),  to  be 
more  specific,  have  formed  an  organization  to 
discharge  management's  responsibilities  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  private  colleges.  Mr. 
Paepcke  of  the  Container  Corporation  of 
America  not  only  asserts,  but  applies,  the 
theory  that  management  has  a  responsibility 
for  the  arts. 


In  some  cases,  of  course,  when  businessmen 
aver  that  they  have  a  "public  responsibility" 
it  is  only  a  fashionable  way  of  saying:  "Here 
is  a  worthy  cause;  let's  give  money  to  it."  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  no  doubt  that  because 
of  its  power  and  prominence  in  industrial 
society  management  must  accept  heavy  public 
responsibilities  that  go  far  beyond  charity. 

No  one,  I  think,  would  question  the  fact 
that  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  business 
managers  is  an  improvement  over  the 
"public  be  damned"  point  of  view  that 
marred  the  period  of  cantankerous  free 
enterprise  and  exuberant  industrial  growth. 
It  is  a  corollary  of  what  is  often  called  the 
"professionalization"  of  management— by 
which  is  meant  the  trend  among  managers  to 
think  of  themselves  almost  as  public  servants, 
not  as  men  driven  by  a  ruthless  craving  for 
profits.  Yet  there  is  another  sense  in  which 
their  new  attitude  is  not  wholly  an  improve- 
ment. Managers,  it  seems  to  me,  have  gone 
so  far  afield  in  searching  lor  new  social  respon- 
sibilities that  they  have  lost  sight  of  those- 
that  lie  under  their  very  noses. 

Let  us  look  at  management's  real  public 
responsibilities.  They  are  a  long  way  from 
the  Community  Chest  and  the  care  of  intel- 
lectual refugees  from  China.  They  are  not 
just  a  cultural  frosting  on  the  cake  that  man- 
agement both  wants  to  have  and  to  eat.  They 
are,  I  am  convinced,  part  and  parcel  of  their 
business  responsibilities.  They  are  the  real 
business  of  business. 
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1  think  that  we  can  agree  that  the  first 
responsibility  of  management  is  always  to  the 
business  enterprise  and  that,  since  it  is  the 
primary  job  of  any  business  enterprise  to 
make  a  profit,  management  must  see  to  it 
that  it  does.  This  profit  must  be  the  mini- 
mum that  the  business  needs  to  do  its  job, 
and  the  job  is  more  than  merely  to  see  that 
the  shareholders  get  a  return  on  their  invest- 
ment. \o  business  operates  in  a  purely  finan- 
cial climate.  It  operates  in  a  social  climate 
as  well,  a  climate  peopled  not  only  by  stock- 
holders but  by  employees  and  by  consumers 
and  by  the  members  of  the  community,  small 
and  large,  in  which  it  has  its  being.  Whether 
it  likes  it  or  not,  management  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  all  of  these  people  and  has  to  take 
them  all  into  account  when  it  calculates  what 
its  minimum  profit  must  be. 

Business  must  not  only  make  a  profit  for  its 
owners  but  it  must  also  cover  the  risks  of 
the  future.  It  must  meet  its  share  of  com- 
munity responsibilities  which  it  does  partly 
by  paying  the  taxes  that  the  community  de- 
mands, and  it  must  support  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  goods  it  produces  or  in  the 
services  it  supplies. 

Managements  in  America  are  nothing 
if  not  "profit-conscious."  Usually 
they  talk  about  their  responsibilities 
to  the  shareholder  lor  profits:  and  while  this 
is  certainly  one  of  their  responsibilities,  the 
shareholder,  at  least  in  a  publicly  owned  com- 
pany, can  always  sell  his  shares  and  get  out. 
But  what  about  the  rest  of  us?  If  an  enterprise 
fails,  it  is  not  just  the  stockholders  who  take  a 
loss;  we  all  lose.  Jobs  are  gone  and  wealth 
is  wasted.  It  is  the  community  that  bears 
the  brunt,  and  we  are  all  part  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  management's  job  to  see  to  it 
that  it  makes  enough  profit  both  for  the 
enterprise  and  for  society— enough  for  the 
people  who  own  the  business  and  enough  for 
those  who  live  by  it. 

The  fact  is  that  we  all  live  by  it.  however 
indirectly  it  may  seem  to  touch  us,  and  the 
polit  y  decisions  that  are  made  by  management 
affect  all  of  us.  lint  let  it  be  said  that  this 
is  a  two-way  street.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
de<  isions  of  management  affect  our  welfare, 
it  is  just  as  true  that  our  attitudes  toward 
business  affec  t  its  welfare.  Management  must 
conduc  t  their  affairs  in  such  a  way  that  they 
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make  the  minimum  profit  which  they  need  to 
discharge  their  responsibilities  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  all  of  us  even  if  we  are  not 
owners  rooting  for  the  business  enterprise. 

But  let  us  take  some  examples  of  specific 
public  responsibilities  that  face  management 
and  see  how  it  is  discharging  them.  Some 
relate  directly  to  the  people  who  work  for 
the  enterprise,  some  to  the  larger  public. 
Some  are  near  at  hand;  some  lie  further  in 
the  future.  But  all  of  them  are  closely  tied 
to  the  main  business  of  business,  and  none 
of  them  are  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  found 
to  be  worrying  management  when  I  made  my 
informal  survey  of  the  newspapers  last  spring. 

What  Employees  Demand 

It  should  have  been  clear  to  any  manage- 
ment ten  years  ago  that  the  changing  age 
structure  of  the  American  population, 
coupled  with  the  steady  drop  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar,  would  produce  an 
irresistible  demand  on  business  to  do  some- 
thing for  old  employees.  Some  managements— 
those  of  General  Electric;  Sears,  Roebuck;  or 
the  Bell  Telephone  System,  for  instance— saw 
this  need  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  and  did  some- 
thing about  it.  But  few  others  anticipated  the 
inevitable.  As  a  result  managements  have 
been  forced  to  accept  demands  for  employee 
pensions  which  impose  the  greatest  rather 
than  the  least  burden  on  the  enterprise.  Fur- 
thermore they  do  not  meet  the  real  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  the  older  worker  who  is 
both  willing  and  able  to  continue  to  do  some 
useful  work. 

American  managements  are  about,  I  am 
afraid,  to  make  exactly  the  same  kind  of  mis- 
take in  handling  the  demand  for  stabilized 
employment  and  income  for  workers.  Social 
pressure  is  behind  this  demand  and  the  pres- 
sure is  becoming  all  but  irresistible.  His- 
torically the  line  between  "salary"  and  "wage" 
has  been  the  line  between  "middle  class"  and 
"working  class."  Though  during  most  of  our 
history,  for  example,  the  bricklayer  has  been 
paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  teacher  or  the 
minister,  the  teacher's  income— low  as  it  has 
been— has  traditionally  been  an  "annual 
salary,"  the  bricklayer's  an  "hourly  wage." 
But  the  Avorker  in  this  country  has  by  and 
large  become  "middle  class"  in  his  way  of  life, 
his  standard  of  living,  and  his  basic  atti- 
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tudes,  and  his  demand  for  stabilized  employ- 
ment .mil  income  is  something  much  more- 
powerful  than  ;i  demand  for  economic  gain 
01  economic  security.  Ii  is  a  demand  for  the 
so<  ial  symbol  thai  expresses  the  worker's  new 
SO<  ial  and  economic  status.  Status  lias  tre- 
mendous emotional  appeal  to  everyone  but 
especially  to  a  generation  which  still  suffers 
from  the-  "depression  psychosis"  it  acquired  in 
the  thirties. 

The  Desire  for  Absolutes 

k  BSOLii  it.  employment-security— t!he  "guar- 
f\  anteed  annual  wage"  of  union  rhetoric 
/  %  —cannot  satisfy  this  demand.  Absolute' 
security  is  as  empty  a  promise  as  one  of  im 
mortality  would  be.  Such  a  promise  would 
not  only  end  in  hitter  disillusionment;  it 
wotdd  make  a  depression  almost  inevitable 
and  extremely  severe.  And  (as  a  similar  guar- 
antee in  Italy  has  done)  it  would  keep  em- 
ployers from  hiring  new  workers  and  would 
thus  actually  create  unemployment. 

But  it  is  possible  to  find  the  employment  ex- 
pectation in  most  businesses,  and  it  is  almost 
always  much  higher  than  either  management 
or  workers  realize.  It  is  nearly  always  possible 
to  improve  this  expectation  significantly  by 
better  management  methods  that  stabilize 
work;  and  wherever  that  has  been  done  the 
result  has  been  a  real  improvement  in  busi- 
ness performance.  Finally  it  is  possible  to 
insure  an  expectation  of  this  sort  in  a  way 
that  makes  it  dependable  lor  the  worker  and 
without  risk  to  the  business.  To  find  and 
develop  this  workable,  if  not  profitable,  way 
to  satisfy  the  worker's  demand  for  employ- 
ment security  is  a  clear  duty  a  management 
owes  to  the  enterprise  that  pays  its  salaries. 
To  refuse  to  recognize  it  will  in  the  long  run 
saddle  enterprise  and  economy  with  the 
phony  "immortal itv"  of  an  absolute  employ- 
ment guarantee. 

A  similar  responsibility  of  management 
may  well  exist  today  with  respect  to  the  de- 
mand for  equality  in  employment  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  and  color— and  a  management 
that  is  alive  to  its  responsibilities  to  the 
enterprise,  might  realize  that  this  demand 
may  outside  the  Deep  South  include  within 
a  few  years  a  demand  for  racial  equality  in 
respect  to  promotional  opportunities. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned   only  responsi- 


bilities that  arise  out  of  already  existing  pub- 
lic pressures,  but  management  also  owes  it  to 
the  enterprise  to  manage  in  such  a  way  that 
it  does  not  create  public  demands  and  public 
policies  which  will  threaten  in  the  future  the 
enterprise,  its  freedom,  and  its  economic  suc- 
cess. 

In  recent  years,  for  instance,  many  com- 
panies have  dispersed  their  plants  geo- 
graphically. In  doing  so  some  of  them 
have  simply  built,  in  a  new  location,  a  replica 
of  the  original  plant  that  turns  out  the  same 
produc  t  for  the  same  market.  In  many  cases 
both  the  old  and  the  new  plants  are  the  main 
source  of  employment  in  their  respective 
communities.  There  is  a  rubber  company 
with  old  plants  in  Akron  and  a  new  plant  in 
a  small  Southern  town;  a  ball-bearing  com 
pany  with  an  old  plant  in  a  small  New  Eng- 
land town  and  a  new  plant  in  a  small  town  in 
Ohio;  a  shirt-maker  with  old  plants  in  upstate 
New  York  and  a  new  plant  in  rural  Ten- 
nessee, and  many  others. 

I\  a  depression  this  can  only  lead  to  serious 
public  reaction.  It  may  even  lead  to  a  de- 
mand for  governmental  regulation  and 
planning-  of  plant  location.  For  in  a  depres- 
sion management  will  have  to  decide  which  of 
these  plants  to  close  down  and  which  to  keep 
open— the  new  plants,  which  represent  a  high 
capital  investment,  have  by  and  large  a  high 
break-even  point,  and  thus  require  capacity 
operations  in  order  to  he  profitable;  or  the 
old  plants,  around  which  a  whole  community 
may  have  grow  n  up.  But  will  any  community, 
no  matter  how  eager  it  was  to  obtain  the  new 
industry,  take  quietly  a  management  decision 
to  deprive  it  of  its  main  source  of  income  so 
as  to  keep  up  employment  in  some  other  com- 
munity? 

The  bitterness  and  tenacity  of  the  rece  nt 
strike  of  the  Hatters'  Union  in  Danbury,  Con 
necticut,  caused  by  the  mere  suspicion  that 
management  might  intend  to  move  opera- 
tions from  an  old-established  local  plant  to 
new  plants  in  the  South  and  Midwest,  shows 
what  impact  management  decisions  of  this 
sort  have  even  during  a  boom.  II  the  market 
and  the  forces  of  the  business  cycle  bring 
about  local  unemployment,  that's  one  thing. 
Bui  if  management  does  so,  that's  quite  an- 
other thing.  It  may  therefore  be  a  vital  man 
agement  responsibility  to  organize  new  plants 
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so  that  they  have  their  own  markets  and  their 
own  products.  Otherwise  expansion  will  lead 
to  a  clash  between  management  and  the  com- 
munity, between  the  requirements  of  the 
business  and  the  requirements  of  public 
policy.  And  in  suc  h  a  clash  business  is  bound 
to  lose. 

Another  current  practice  which  may  tend 
lo  breed  hostile  public  opinion  and  public 
policies  is  the  exclusive  hiring  of  college 
graduates  lor  management  positions.  It  nar- 
rows  the  promotional  opportunities  lor  lore- 
men  and  thus  cuts  off  the  most  important 
rungs  on  the  traditional  American  ladder  of 
opportunities;  the  same  is  true  of  the  policy 
of  not  hiring  older  workers.  To  discharge  its 
responsibility  to  the  enterprise  management 
should  give  close  attention  to  the  impact  of 
these  practices  upon  the  public  welfare  and 
upon  public  opinion. 

In  brief,  management  should  always,  in 
every  one  of  its  policies  and  decisions,  ask  the 
question:  what  would  the  public  reaction  be 
if  everyone  in  industry  did  that?  What  would 
the  public"  impact  be  if  this  behavior  were 
general  business  behavior?  And  this  is  not 
just  a  question  the  large  corporations  have  to 
ask.  Small  businesses  and  their  managements 
have  fully  as  much  of  an  impact. 

Dangerous  Ground 

So  i.AR  we  have  been  talking  about  re- 
sponsibilities that  lie  right  under  the 
nose  of  management,  and  all  of  them 
are  responsibilities  that,  I  believe,  they  must 
assume.  Hut  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin. 
There  are  responsibilities  that  management 
should  avoid.  There  are  danger  areas  into 
which  management  should  not  venture,  for 
it  has  a  responsibility  not  to  undermine  our 
social  beliefs  and  not  to  usurp  authority  that 
extends  beyond  its  rightful  area  of  operation. 
It  must  not  take  over  the  management  of  the 
lives  as  well  as  the  jobs  of  its  employees. 

"It's  always  a  toss-up  whether  the  men  will 
stop  work  on  an  economic  issue."  an  experi- 
enced union  leader  once  said,  "but  you  can 
always  pull  them  out  on  a  good  grievance." 
The  unions,  it  is  true,  have  effectively  limited 
management  control  of  the  worker— some- 
times too  effectively.  But  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  relations  of  management  with  its 
own  kind.  Increasingly,  businesses  claim  the 
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absolute  allegiance  of  their  management  peo- 
ple and  absolute  control  over  them.  The  vice 
president  in  charge  of  personnel  in  one  of  our 
largest  companies,  for  example,  advocates  in 
all  seriousness  that  young  executives  present 
their  fiancees  to  the  company  for  inspection 
and  approval  before  being  allowed  to  marry 
them. 

"A  man's  wife  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  his  success,"  he  explains.  "And  we  have 
much  too  large  a  stake  in  our  executives  to 
allow  them  to  ruin  themselves." 

And  while  this  man's  associates  laugh  at 
him  lor  being  "impractical,"  none  of  them 
to  my  knowledge  have  said  bluntly  that  the 
suggestion  is  an  outrage. 

In  a  free  society  the  citizen  is  a  loyal  mem- 
ber of  many  institutions;  and  none  can 
claim  him  entirely  or  alone.  ///  this 
pluralism  lies  the  strength  find  the  freedom  of 
a  free  society.  If  the  enterprise  ever  forgets 
this,  society  will  retaliate  by  making  its  own 
supreme  institution,  the  State,  omnipotent 
and  total.  Today's  tendency  of  so  many  (espe- 
cially of  our  larger)  enterprises  to  assume 
paternal  authority  over  its  management  peo- 
ple and  to  demand  of  them  a  special  allegiance 
to  the  enterprise  is  socially  irresponsible,  in- 
defensible alike  on  grounds  of  public  policy 
and  the  enterprise's  self-interest.  The  com- 
pany is  not  and  must  nev  er  claim  to  be  home, 
family,  religion,  life,  or  late  for  the  individual 
in  management.  It  must  not  interfere  in  his 
private  life  or  his  citizenship.  The  employee 
is  tied  to  the  company  through  a  voluntary 
and  cancelable  employment  contract,  not 
through  some  mystical  and  indissoluble  bond. 
Whatever  an  employment  contract  implies 
the  enterprise  can  demand  of  him— but  not 
one  iota  more. 

It  is  even  highly  doubtful  whether  manage- 
ments are  entitled  to  use  the  findings  of  the 
so-called  "social  sciences"  to  attempt  to  "moti- 
vate" or  to  "lead"  their  employees,  or  to 
"change  their  attitudes."  For  all  these  are 
polite  terms  for  "control  through  manipula- 
tion." 

It  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  manage- 
ment to  know  where  its  responsibilities  stop, 
for  it  is  when  management  oversteps  the 
limits  of  its  legitimate  sphere  of  action  that  it 
runs  head  on  into  adverse  public  opinion.  It 
behooves  management  to  realize  that  in  every 
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business  policy  and  every  business  action  it 
oughl  to  consider  the  impact  of  its  decisions 
on  society.  Docs  its  action  promote  the  pub- 
lic good?  Is  it  likely  to  advance  the  basic 
beliefs  of  our  society?  Will  ii  contribute  to 
stability,  strength,  and  harmony?  II  the 
answers  arc  negative,  then  the  policies  will 
ultimately  be  harmful  to  business. 

BUT  lei  us  go  bac  k  lo  where  we  started. 
What  about  management's  responsi- 
bilities lor  the  colleges,  lor  foreign 
policy,  and  lor  the  arts?  Management  is,  alter 
all.  one  of  the  leading  groups  in  our  society, 
and  is  it  not  the  responsibility  of  leading 
groups  to  be  concerned  with  such  matters? 

The  answer  is  yes.  All  leading  groups  need 
to  be  concerned.  But  to  assume  responsi- 
bility is  quite  another  matter,  lor  responsi- 
bility implies  authority  and  it  is  none  of 
management's  legitimate  business  to  have  au- 
thority over  such  matters  as  education  and 
the  arts.  Indeed  it  is  unthinkable.  But  that 
is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  public  responsi- 
bilities over  which  management  may  very  well 
assume  responsibility  which  carries  with  it 
authority-  There  are  public  responsibilities 
which  are  legitimately  the  business  of  busi- 
ness, and  where  it  can  func  tion  effectively  and 
in  the  public  welfare  as  a  leading  group. 

Such  an  area,  and  a  major  one,  is  fiscal 
policy.  Look,  and  let  management  look,  at 
our  tax  structure.  It  was  built  when  the 
income  tax  was  4  per  cent  (and  that  applied 
only  to  millionaires).  It  has  grown  like  Topsy, 
so  that  what  Ave  have  today  is  an  illogical, 
unmanageable,  even  immoral  tax  structure 
that  encourages  and  rewards  irresponsible  ac- 
tions and  decisions  on  the  part  of  both  busi- 
ness and  private  individuals.  Here  is  an  area 
where  management  can  make  a  major  contri- 
bution and  where,  therefore,  it  has  a  major 
responsibility. 

It  is  not  enough  for  management  to  scream 
that  taxes  are  too  high.  What  we  need  is  a 
policy  that  reconciles  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing high  government  expenditure  with 
the  requirements  of  society  and  economy.  As 
long  as  management  confines  itself  to  shout- 
ing "down  with  taxes"  it  will  not  have  dis- 
charged its  responsibility  lor  fiscal  policy.  In 
fact  it  will  only  have  made  itself  look  irre- 
sponsible in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Wherever  management's  competence  gives 


M  authority,  it  also  has  a  responsibility,  and 
this  responsibility  has  to  be  discharged  in  the 
public  interest.  It  is  not  good  enough  for 
management  to  start  out  with  the  premise, 
"what  is  good  lor  the  business  is  good  for  the 
country,"  even  though,  lor  the  very  large  com- 
pany (such  as  Genera]  Motors)  which  is  almost 
a  cross  section  of  the  American  economy, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  concealed  truth  in  this 
understandably  unpopular  assertion.  For 
while  management's  competence  is  the  basis 
of  its  authority,  the  only  basis  on  which  this 
authority  can  be  used,  is  the  public  interest. 
What  is  good  for  the  business  is  irrelevant. 

The  reason  why  Paul  Hoffman's  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development  was  such  a 
resounding  success  and  was  so  generally 
applauded  by  the  public  was  not  that  its 
policies  and  recommendations  were  more 
"liberal"  than  those  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers;  actually  the  NAM  is 
a  great  deal  more  "liberal"  in  many  areas. 
What  made  CED  acceptable  was  precisely  that 
it  focused  on  the  public  interest  and  tried  to 
brush  aside  whatever  private  interests  its  man- 
agement members  might  have  had.  The 
NAM  on  the  other  hand  always  seems  to  act 
as  though  what  is  good  for  its  membership 
must  also  be  good  for  the  country.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  is  viewed  with  general 
suspicion,  if  not  with  distrust. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  IBM 

It  may  sometimes  seem  (indeed,  it  often 
does)  that  the  public  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  business  are  at  loggerheads. 
But  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  man 
agement  as  one  of  the  leading  groups  in  our 
society  has  the  responsibility  for  trying  to 
reconcile  whatever  is  genuinely  in  the  public 
interest  to  what  is  genuinely  in  the  intere  st 
of  business.  There  are  many  examples  of 
ingenious  managements  that  have  turned  the 
public  interest  into  self-interest  and  have 
served  themselves  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  helped  to  save  the  community  from  near 
disaster. 

In  the  worst  days  of  the  depression  General 
Wood  of  Sears,  Roebuck  ordered  his  managers 
to  pay  a  minimum  wage  averaging  $15  a 
week— about  twice  the  weekly  wage  then  ac- 
tually paid  to  salesgirls,  especially  in  small 
towns,  and  higher  even  than  the  minimum- 
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wage  law  enacted  over  violent  business  op- 
position a  few  years  later.  Wages  are  a  major 
expense  in  any  retail  business,  and  store 
managers  complained  that  the  higher  wage 
costs  would  drive  them  out  of  business.  Gen- 
eral Wood  remained  firm.  He  argued:  there 
is  an  absolute  minimum  income  on  which  an 
employee  can  live  these  days.  Any  wage  below 
that  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest. It's  our  job  as  managers  to  make  the 
higher  wages  an  opportunity  to  bring  about 
better  performance  and  lower  costs— through 
better  selection  and  training  of  employees, 
through  lower  employee  turnover,  through 
higher  sales  per  employee.  And  Sears  suc- 
ceeded in  absorbing  a  doubling  of  individual 
wage  rates  without  any  reduction  in  profit 
margin.  The  decision  taken  twenty  years 
ago  certainly  explains  in  large  part  the  sig- 
nificant differences  in  performance  and  atti- 
tudes between  Sears  employees  and  those  of 
most  of  the  other  large  retail  companies. 

Al  so  dining  the  depression  the  manage- 
ment of  International  Business  Ma- 
L  chines  decided  to  maintain  employ- 
ment. IBM  is  a  capital-goods  producer— tradi- 
tionally a  "boom-and-bust"  business.  All  its 
competitors  sharply  cut  back  production  and 
reduced  their  employment.  IBM,  however, 
decided  that  the  maintenance  of  employment 
was  in  the  social  interest  and  therefore  a 
responsibility  of  the  company's  management. 
This  meant  that  management  had  to  find  new 
markets— both  at  home  and  abroad— and  had 
to  develop  new  produc  ts.  It  meant  also  that 
the  company  had  to  build  up  sizable  inven- 
tories, especially  of  parts,  for  which  there  was 
no  foreseeable  demand.  Again  management's 
attitude  was:  it's  our  job  to  make  an  oppor- 
tunity out  of  a  public  responsibility.  The 
result:  it  was  the  drive  to  find  new  products 
and  new  markets  in  the  thirties  that  made 
IBM  the  leader  in  the  industry  today. 

II  you  were  to  say  that  1  have  given  only 
examples  of  success  and  have  left  it  for  the 
bankruptcy  courts  to  bury  the  examples  of 
fail  me,  you  would,  of  course,  be  right.  But 
thai  does  not  alter  my  contention  that  it  is 
possible  lor  management  to  assume  public 
responsibilities  and  turn  them  to  the  profit 
of  enterprise.  When  they  do  this  they  are 
serving  the  community  and  themselves.  They 
are  performing  the  real  business  of  business, 
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and  they  are  assuming  the  responsibilities 
which  they,  and  only  they,  have  the  com- 
petence to  discharge. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  an  English 
pamphleteer,  Mandeville,  summed  up  the 
spirit  of  the  new  commercial  age  in  a  famous 
epigram:  "Private  vices  have  become  public 
benefits.''  He  may  have  been  right;  econ- 
omists since  Adam  Smith  have  been  arguing 
the  point  without  reaching  agreement.  But 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  is  irrelevant; 
no  society  can  be  built  on  such  a  belief  and 
last.  For  in  a  good,  a  moral,  a  lasting  society 
the  public  good  must  always  rest  on  private 
virtue. 

The  fact  that  "capitalism,"  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  understood  the  term  (and  as 
Fairope  still  largely  understands  it),  was  based 
on  Mandeville's  principle  may  explain  its 
material  success.  It  certainly  explains  the 
revulsion  against  "capitalism"  and  "capital- 
ists" that  has  swept  the  Western  world  during 
the  last  hundred  years.  "Capitalism"  has  been 
attacked  not  because  it  is  an  inefficient  or  a 
misgoverned  society  but  because  it  is  a  cynical 
society.  And  indeed  a  society  based  on  the 
assertion  that  private  vices  become  public- 
benefits  cannot  endure,  no  matter  how  prov- 
able its  logic ,  no  matter  how  great  its  benefits. 

There  is  an  echo  of  Mandeville's  prin- 
ciple in  the  way  so  many  members  of 
management  have  gone  far  afield  to  find 
public  responsibilities  to  assume.  It  is  as 
though  they  didn't  believe  that  business  could 
serve  the  public  interest  by  sticking  to  busi- 
ness but  had  to  find  good  works  to  salve  then- 
conscience.  But  the  fact  is,  and  it  is  not  only 
an  encouraging  but  a  revolutionary  fact,  that 
more  and  more  business  enterprises  are  being 
managed  so  as  to  make  the  public  good  the 
private  good  of  the  enterprise.  Mandeville's 
principle  is  crumbling  in  the  face  of  the 
realization  that  this  new  principle  of  responsi- 
bility is  the  best  hope  for  the  future  of  our 
country  and  our  society,  and  perhaps  for  the 
future  of  all  of  Western  society.  To  make 
certain  that  the  principle  of  management's 
responsibility  to  the  enterprise  and  to  society 
does  not  remain  merely  lip  service  but  be- 
comes hard  fact  is  thus  the  most  important, 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  management— 
to  itself,  to  the  enterprise,  to  our  heritage,  to 
our  society,  and  to  our  way  of  life. 
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Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  a  Roman 
writer  maintained  that  if  poisonous 
snakes  were  brought  to  Majorca  they 
would  lose  their  venom.  Ships  sailing  to 
Majorca,  he  said,  never  were  wrecked. 
Majorcans,  he  admitted,  sometimes  quarreled 
but  never,  brawled.  Recently  a  modern  Ma 
jorcan  enthusiast  pointed  out  that  no  air- 
plane bound  for  Majorca  has  ever  crashed. 
Though  motor  accidents  occ  ur,  people  rarely 
get  hurt.  The  trams,  he  says,  are  "the  most 
adorabl)  slow  in  the  world."  And  he  con- 
cludes: "Majorca  is  anti-catastrophic." 

My  w  ile  and  I  had  verified  these  claims  on 
several  brief  visits  to  Palma.  So  when  we 
decided  to  leave  government  service  and 
wanted  a  place  to  pitch  camp  lor  a  while, 
there  was  no  question  whatever  as  to  where 
we  would  go.  Stowing  cribs,  bicyc  les,  books, 
three  dogs,  and  a  canary  in  an  old  jeep  and 
trailer,  and  the  baggage  and  two  children  in 
another  car,  we  cruised  leisurely  down  across 
Europe  to  Barcelona  and  from  there  by  boat 
to  Pajma.  We  made  straight  lor  the  northern- 
most, remotest  part  of  the  island  around  Pol- 
lensa,  where  we  soon  found  a  small  villa  in  a 
secluded  cove.  There  lor  fifteen  months  we 
lived  in  almost  complete  sec  lusion. 


Majorca  boasts  that  it  is  the  Island  of  Calm 
but  we  quic  kly  found  out  the  c  alm  is  usually 
the  other  fellow's.  When  cisterns  leak,  toilets 
don't  (lush,  and  lights  don't  function  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  wait  with  the  pla<  id  calm  of  the 
mason  or  plumber  or  electrician  who  promises 
he'll  be  around  to  fix  things  manana.  "Elec- 
tricity," the  local  electrician  once  told  us  "is  a 
very  mysterious  thing."  So  far  as  Majorca 
is  concerned  he  was  certainly  right. 

Before  we  moved  into  our  villa  the  land- 
lord warned  us  that  the  power  line  had  not 
yet  been  connected  with  the  house.  "But"  he 
said,  with  appropriate  gestures,  "it  is  just  a 
matter  of  connecting  two  small  wires."  It 
developed,  however,  that  between  the  two 
small  wires  stood  a  long  and  bitter  lawsuit 
between  the  landlord  and  the  owner  of  the 
local  power  line.  Before  the  lawsuit  was  set- 
tled we  had  learned  to  live  bv  kerosene  lamps 
and  to  hand-pump  water  from  the  basement 
c  istern  to  the  gravity  tank  below  the  roof. 

Finally  one  day  a  neighbor  came  running 
down  to  us  as  we  lay  sunning  ourselves  on 
the  beach  and  shouted  breathlessly:  "Hay  luz 
(there  is  light)!"  Thereafter  there  was  light 
and  power  to  run  the  pump— occasionally. 
Often  during  daylight  the  power  plant  shut 
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down  for  no  move  apparent  reason  than  to 
conform  with  the  local  tradition  of  siesta. 

One  stormy  winter  evening  there  was  a 
blinding  Hash  of  lightning  through  the  win- 
dow. For  a  second  the  light  fixtures  gave  off 
a  wonderful  blue  flame,  then  went  dead.  I 
wrapped  an  old  hunting  cape  around  me  and 
went  out  to  see  what  had  happened.  It  was 
snow  ing  wildly  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  lour  inches  of  slush.  According  to  local 
Eable,  it  never  snows  in  Majorca.  A  hundred 
vards  away  high  in  the  tree  tops  a  strange 
light  was  burning  brightly.  When  I  got  closer 
I  made  out  the  top  of  an  electric  light  pole 
flaming  merrily  in  the  gale. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  week  after  I  had 
taken  innumerable  jeep  rides  to  the  town  of 
Pollensa  to  letch  electricians,  foremen,  and 
carpenters,  the  power  line  was  repaired,  but 
it  took  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Balearics  before  the  power  company  could 
be  persuaded  to  restore  the  current. 

The  New  Moon  and  the  Hounds  of  Hell 

As  soon  as  we  were  installed  we  set  about 
f\  planting  a  garden.  We  were  told  by 
.L  %  our  neighbors  that  planting  was  out  of 
the  question  except  at  the  new  moon.  For 
ten  days  we  waited  for  the  new  moon  and 
then  impatiently  assembled  our  seedlings  and 
started  to  work.  Again  our  neighbors  inter- 
vened with  the  warning  that  planting  before 
sunset  was  madness.  So  for  several  more  hours 
we  sat  and  waited.  As  the  sun  disappeared 
behind  the  mountain  we  set  to  digging  and 
planting  and  watering.  It  was  nearly  mid- 
night before  the  job  was  done.  Our  hands 
were  a  mass  of  blisters  and  our  backs  half- 
crippled  from  bending  over  and  hacking  at 
the  baked  soil  with  the  miniature  picks  which 
lake  the  place  of  shovels,  spades,  hoes,  and 
rakes  in  Majorca.  Our  neighbors  were  lull 
of  praise:  "In  two  months,"  they  said,  "the 
flowers  will  be  ox  er  your  heads."  But  the  gods 
flee  reed  otherwise.  Hardly  had  the  seedlings 
taken  root  when  a  late  spring  gale  whipped 
the  sea  into  gigantic  waves  and  sent  c  louds  of 
spray  far  inland  till  the  air  was  gray  with  salt. 
Next  day  our  precious  seedlings  were  a 
withered  blackened  mass. 

We  waited  lor  another  moon  and  another 
sunset  and  tried  again.  This  time  the  sea  be- 
haved better  and  the  seedlings  sprouted  to  a 
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respectable  size.  Geranium  cuttings  which 
we'd  planted  in  giant  Alt  Baba  jars  bloomed 
magnificently  in  every  shade  of  pink.  Then 
one  night  we  were  awakened  by  strange  noises 
on  the  terrace.  About  a  dozen  sheep,  hall- 
wild  pigs,  and  goats  had  come  down  off  the 
mountain  and  were  swarming  over  the  flower 
beds.  Before  I  cotdd  chase  them  away  every 
last  geranium  blossom  had  been  nibbled  off 
and  every  minute  seedling  uprooted.  We 
didn't  try  gardening  any  more. 


One  night  our  daughter  woke  up  to  find 
a  sheep  nuzzling  affectionately  at  her  pillow. 
After  that  we  built  a  fence  around  our  back 
terrace  to  keep  the  wild  life  out  of  the  bed- 
rooms. But  they  continued  to  visit  us  regu- 
larly: wild  pigs,  goats,  sheep,  and  even  five 
mules  led  by  a  diminutive  but  noisy  donkey. 
Once  one  of  the  servants  took  pity  on  the 
thirsty  mules  and  gave  them  a  pail  of  water. 
Thereafter  every  day  until  the  rainy  season 
they  came  and  brayed  forlornly  in  the  lane 
in  front  of  the  house  till  water  was  produced. 

Besides  the  creatures  of  the  mountain  we 
were  regularly  visited  by  a  local  pack  of 
Ibizenkos— the  native  dogs  of  the  Balearics, 
long,  thin,  pale  chestnut  beasts  like  grey- 
hounds with  pointed  ears  and  red  eyes. 
Robert  Graves,  the  English  novelist  who  lives 
permanently  in  Majorca,  claims  they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  original  "Hounds  of  Hell" 
of  Egypt  brought  over  by  the  Phoenicians 
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centuries  ago.  Their  striking  resemblance  to 
tlu-  hideous  beasts  depicted  in  old  Italian 
paintings  <>!  the  inferno  seems  to  confirm  the 
belief.  Bm  they  were  a  cowardly  lot  and 
would  slink  up  past  the  house  to  the  garbage 
heap  onl)  when  our  own  dogs  were  out  or 
asleep.  Even  our  diminutive  Pekingese  could 
scud  them  scuttling  away  into  the  bushes  with 
their  tails  between  (heir  legs. 

Time  and  Courtesy 

Through  friends  we  met  a  considerable 
number  of  permanent  Majorcan  resi- 
dents—officers of  the  Spanish  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  members  of  old 
families  who  all  seem  t<>  have  come  over  from 
the  mainland  on  a  sort  of  Majorcan  May- 
flower with  [aime  the  Conqueror  who  drove 
out  the  Moors  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Not  long  alter  our  arrival  we  were  invited 
to  tea  by  one  of  the  local  landowners.  His 
huge  stone  manor  house  set  hack  in  the 
mountains  overlooked  miles  of  olive  groves 
and  wheat  fields  stretching  to  the  sea.  A  worn, 
covered  stone  staircase  led  from  an  inner 
court  to  the  living  quarters.  As  our  host  led 
us  through  a  series  of  ballrooms  and  galleries 
he  explained  that  these  were  the  "modern" 
wing,  built  in  the  eighteenth  century.  With 
some  pride  he  showed  us  a  small  room  with  a 
basin.  "The  bathroom,"  he  announced 
proudly.  The  rest  of  the  house  had  been 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  owner  had  five  vivacious  daughters 
whom  he  kept  on  a  very  tight  rein.  However, 
he  had  to  be  in  Palma  on  business  each  week 
from  Monday  to  Thursday.  On  these  days 
you  were  apt  to  see  the  five  young  ladies  gad- 
ding about  the  countryside  visiting  friends  in 
a  carriage  drawn  by  an  old  gray  horse.  But 
when  the  old  man  returned  on  Thursdays  he 
invariably  found  his  five  daughters  just  as  he- 
had  left  them,  silting  demurely  in  the  draw- 
ing- room  bent  over  their  needlework. 

One  summer  afternoon  a  yeoman  of  the 
Spanish  Navy  appeared  at  our  house  and  an- 
nounced to  us  that  the  Admiral's  yacht  was  in 
the  cove  and  we  were  invited  aboard  lor  a  cup 
of  after-lunch  coffee.  As  it  was  already  alter 
five  o'clock  I  asked  when  the  Admiral  would 
be  getting  around  to  his  coffee  and  the  sailor 
estimated  that,  judging  by  the  speed  of  the 
noonday   meal   thus   far,   he'd   be  finished 
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around  six.  Promptly  at  six  we  presented 
ourselves  at  the  beach  and  were  rowed  out  to 
the  big  German-built  resc  ue  craft  which  had 
been  converted  into  a  yac  ht  alter  the  Spanish 
Civil  War. 

No  sooner  were  we  on  hoard  and  intro- 
duced to  the  large  company  of  Spanish  officers 
and  their  wives  than  I  saw  the  rowboat  being 
hauled  aboard.  In  another  moment  the  two 
big  diesel  engines  were  started  up  and  we 
were  roaring  out  to  sea  at  forty  knots.  Slightly 
bewildered  I  asked  our  host  where  we  were 
headed.  "I  thought  we  might  all  have  a  little 
swim  at  La  Calobra  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,"  he  answered.  I  knew  that  La  Calobra 
was  a  good  eighty  miles  by  sea,  so  we  settled 
down  to  a  pleasant  cruise  under  the  high  cliffs 
which  shone-  a  brilliant  red  in  the'  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  Eventually  we  reached  La 
Calobra,  did  a  little  mountain  climbing,  had 
a  swim,  returned  to  port,  and  reached  home 
promptly  at  one-thirty  in  the  morning. 

Shopkeepers,  postmen,  telegraph  clerks, 
and  workmen  were  just  as  indifferent  to 
time— and  as  hospitable.  As  long  as  we 
recognized  the  strict  Spanish  rules  of  courtesy, 
1 1  icy  were  as  meticulous  as  old-world  court  icrs. 
When  we  went  shopping  in  Pollensa  there 
was  only  one  thing  we  needed— plenty  of  time. 
At  the  general  stoic  our  entrance  was  always 
quickly  communicated  to  the  owner,  who 
lived  across  the  street,  and  an  invitation  was 
brought  back  to  come  over  for  a  "little  glass." 
After  several  glasses  of  incredibly  sweet, 
sticky  local  liqueur  we  would  he  permitted 
to  go  back  to  the  store'  to  make-  our  purchase-. 
As  we  reached  lor  out  money,  the  owner's 
daughter  invariably  drew  hack  as  though 
she'd  seen  a  mouse:  "Money?"  she'd  c  ry.  hor- 
rified, "but  you  know  you  mustn't  pay!" 
Majorca  is  the  only  place  I've  ever  found 
where-  you  have  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  get  your 
bills  presented. 

We  were  regular  clients  of  the  telegraph 
office  where  we  often  had  to  send  long  and 
expensive  cables— always  against  the  advice 
of  the  telegrapher  who  couldn't  believe  that 
any  (able  was  worth  what  the  tariff  book  pre- 
scribed. Then  one  day  I  had  to  send  a  brief 
wire  to  Palma  which  cost  only  three  or  four 
pesetas.  When  I  started  to  pay,  the  clerk 
looked  at  me  disdainfully:  "My  dear  Senor, 
must  we  bother  with  such  trifles?  Let's  wait 
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till  you  have  a  real  cable  to  pay  for."  Keep- 
ing a  bank  account  was  just  as  lackadaisical. 
(  )ik  e  1  stepped  at  the  \  illage  bank  to  find  out 
what  my  balance  was.  The  manager  named 
some  astronomical  figure  which  I  knew  was 
wrong  and  I  suggested  he  check  his  books. 
That's  what  it  was  when  we  last  balanced 
the  books  two  weeks  ago."  he  answered 
politelv  but  firmly,  "and  that's  what  it's  going 
to  be  till  we  can  get  around  to  it  again." 

Soon  alter  we  arrived  we  bought  an  icebox 
in  Palma  and  arranged  with  a  trucker  to 
deliver  it.  One  morning  a  week  later,  the 
house  boy  announced  that  the  icebox  was 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  lane.  "The  truck 
driver,"  he  explained,  "asked  the  milk  boy  to 
tell  us  he  couldn't  get  through  the  lane  so 
he  left  the  box  on  the  main  road  yesterday." 
The  idea  of  my  expensive  icebox  sitting  un- 
guarded on  the  edge  of  the  main  road  was 
unnerving,  and  I  hurried  down  with  the  jeep 
and  trailer  to  fetch  it.  But  I  needn't  have 
worried.  There  sitting  tranquilly  under  an 
olive  tree  was  the  icebox,  together  with  half 
a  do/en  other  parcels  we'd  bought.  When  I 
expressed  my  relief  that  nothing  was  missing, 
the  house  boy  gave  me  a  withering  look: 
"Majorcans  don't  take  other  people's  things," 
he  said. 

The  Battle  of  the  Christians  and  Moors 

I ike  any  other  Spanish  town,  Pollensa  has 
almost  as  many  fiestas  as  there  are  days 
J  in  the  year.  The  two  most  important 
are  the  Good  Friday  Procession  and  the  an- 
nual battle  of  the  Christians  and  Moors  com- 
memorating the  repulse  of  a  Moorish  attack 
four  centuries  ago.  The  Good  Friday  Proces- 
sion we  saw  started  at  dark  from  the  Cemetery 
Chapel  at  the  top  of  Calvary  Hill  overlooking 
the  town  and  wound  slowly  down  a  long 
stone  staircase  to  the  main  church.  Small  boys 
carrying  c  andles,  penitents  in  pointed  hoods, 
husky  young  men  bearing  holy  images,  and 
the  important  men  of  the  town,  who  paused 
and  shook  hands  with  us.  made  up  the  march. 
The  climax  came  midway:  a  life-sized  reclin- 
ing figure  of  Christ,  delicately  veiled  in  black 
lace. 

The  Battle  of  the  Moors  and  the  Christians 
is  a  much  more  lively  affair.  To  watc  h  it  wc 
were  invited  by  the  general  storekeeper  to 
use  his  balcony  on  the  main  street.  Though 


we  arrived  a  half-hour  late,  it  was  another 
hour  before  the  show  began.  Meantime  the 
entire  town  paraded  back  and  forth  along  the 
street  in  its  Sunday  best,  waving  gaily  to  the 
handful  of  snobs  who  sat  in  the  balconies 
above.  Then  the  street  was  cleared  and  half 
a  do/en  mounted  men  in  bizarre  costumes 
conspicuously  decorated  with  the  Moorish 
crescent  galloped  down  the  street  brandish- 
ing wooden  swords  and  shields  and  yelling 
bloody  murder.  Behind  them  came  a  mob  of 
young  men  similarly  dressed,  also  waving 
swords  and  shouting  wildly.  When  they 
reached  the  Place  of  the  Cock  they  were  sud- 
denly set  upon  by  another  crowd  carrying 
staves  and  wearing  nightshirts.  "Our  ances- 
tors,"  the  storekeeper  explained,  "were  still 
in  bed  when  the  Moors  attacked  during  the 
night." 

Beating  staves  and  swords  against  each 
other's  shields,  the  crowd  gradually  surged 
back  along  the  main  street.  In  the  center  of 
the  melee  a  Moor  with  a  papier-mache  crown 
was  taking  a  considerable  beating  from  a 
huge  nightshirted  Christian  representing  the 
local  hero,  Juan  Mas.  Occasionally  the  two 
paused  for  breath  and  waved  genially  at  the 
crowds  in  the  balconies  above.  As  they  passed 
us  I  recognized  the  Moorish  King  as  the  post- 
master and  the  giant  hero,  Juan  Mas,  as  the 
garage  mechanic.  They  both  grinned  broadly 
up  at  us  and  then  set  to  again.  Gradually  they 
worked  their  way  down  the  street  and  out 
onto  the  football  field  where  the  battle  raged 
joyously  for  another  hour,  until  it  was  almost 
dark. 

Although  tourists  swarm  all  over  the 
/\  island  during  the  summer  months, 
/  m  there  is  a  curious  sort  of  wall  between 
them  and  the  more  permanent  foreign  resi- 
dents of  Majorca.  The  tourists  seldom  pene- 
trate the  spots  which  the  Spanish,  Majorcan, 
or  foreign  inhabitants  frequent.  There  are  of 
course  many  more  or  less  permanent  guests 
on  the  island  and  they  fall  into  various  cate- 
gories. A  few  like  Robert  Graves,  the  British 
novelist,  and  Anton  Zischka,  the  Austrian 
writer-economist,  have  made  it  their  perma- 
nent working  headquarters.  Many  others  are 
retired  diplomatic,  army,  or  navy  couples 
from  England  and  America.  Depending  on 
the  size  of  their  pensions  they  lead  a  relatively 
luxurious  but  quiet  existence.  Some  of  them 
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are  leisurely  writing  their  memoirs,  others 
simply  play  bridge,  sail.  fish,  and  swim.  Those 
who  can  afford  it  keep  their  houses  lull  of 
vacationing  friends  whom  they  drive  about 
the  island  to  show  the  sights.  You  may  find 
them  in  Chopin's  apartments  at  Valdemosa, 
or  at  the  spectacular  caves  of  Arta  and  Drach, 
or  motoring  along  the  magnificent  corniche 
road  from  Soller  to  Deya  where  Archduke 
Max  of  Austria  had  his  famous  palace.  Some- 
times you'll  see  them  at  the  Bar  Formentor, 
Palma's  principle  cafe,  where  they  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  quiet  clothes  and  mild 
manners.  Their  lives  are  very  pleasant  and 
full  enough  for  the  taste  of  anyone  who  has 
learned  to  relax.  Faeh  has 
already  made  his  mark  in 
the  world,  and  each  is  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  life  and  his 
favorite  hobby,  whether  it 
be  writing  or  reading  or 
collecting  antiques  or  just 
sunbathing. 

Another  category  of  for- 
eigners is  the  escapers.  of 
whom  Majorca  has  its  fair 
share.  According  to  gossip 
a  few  are  escaping  from  the 
continental  police,  others 
from  the  higher  moral 
code  of  the  mainland. 
Others  are  getting-  away 
from  nothing  more  than 
speed  and  noise.  For  ap- 
pearances' sake  some  will 
tell  you  they  are  writing 
a  novel  or  getting  ready  to  paint  some  pic- 
tures. Some  will  admit  with  charming 
frankness  that  they're  too  lazy  to  compete. 
One  girl  who  lives  in  a  remote  cove  with 
her  philosopher-husband  and  four  small 
children  told  me  quite  simply:  "We  came  for 
our  honeymoon  and  we  liked  it."  Some  will 
tell  you  they  are  escaping  from  the  high  cost 
of  gin,  and  a  few  are  just  ordinary  drunks. 
"With  martinis  at  twenty  cents,"  one  of  them 
told  me,  "I  can't  afford  not  to  drink.  In 
Majorca  I  save  fifty  cents  with  every  cocktail 
and  if  I  can  only  hold  enough,  some  day  I'll 
be  rich." 

Some  of  the  escapers  have  private  incomes 
that  permit  them  to  live  in  considerable 
luxury  in  large  villas  teeming  with  butlers, 
footmen,  and  maids.  Others  have  holcd-up  in 


tiny  pensions  whence  they  emerge  only  to 
slip  into  the  nearest  bar  for  a  pink  gin  or  a 
martini. 

Many  of  them  congregate  around  the 
Plaza  Gomila,  an  attractive  little  square  on 
the  western  outskirts  of  Pal  ma  where  there 
are  at  least  seven  bars  with  the  best  gin  fizzes 
in  the  world  and  one  of  the  finest  restaurants 
in  Spain— the  Patio.  The  newsboys  of  the 
Pla/a  sell  newspapers  in  every  European 
language,  including,  occasionally,  Spanish. 

The  escapers  are  usually  recognizable  by 
their  informal  clothes— a  bright  shirt,  colored 
shorts,  and  rope-soled  slippers.  Sometimes 
they  suffer  under  long  heavy  beards  as  though 
even  a  razor  was  too  much 
to  contend  with.  Fxcept  for 
their  shirts  they  are  not  a 
loud  crowd.    In  fact  they 
always  struck  me  as  a  little 
sad  and  lonely. 

Unlike  the  tourists  who 
shriek  about  the  bargains 
they  have  just  found,  the 
escapers  have  generally 
adopted  the  subdued  tones 
of  the  islanders  and  even 
when  drunk  seem  anxious 
to  keep  out  of  the  limelight 
and  out  of  trouble.  Though 
the  local  Spaniards  and 
Majorcans  are  very  strict 
in  their  public  deportment 
and  wouldn't  be  seen  on  the 
street  in  shorts,  they  ac  c  ept 
the  foibles  and  eccentricities 
foreigners  with  cosmopolitan  tolerance 


of 

as  long  as  the  precious 
is  undisturbed.  The 
the  Balearics  told  us 


ceptions, 
trouble. 


foreigners  give  the  local 


'Calma"  of  the  island 
Civil    Governor  of 
that  with  a  few  ex- 
police  no 
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IHERE  is  still  another  category  of  non- 
tourist  Majorcans:  those  who  come  for 
six  months  or  a  year  or  two,  for  some 
more  or  less  specific  purpose:  to  write  a  book 
which  they  are  really  writing  or  to  paint  real 
pictures  or  to  take  a  real  vacation  between 
real  jobs.  In  many  ways  Majorca  is  ideal  for 
these  purposes:  It  is  gorgeously  beautiful. 
The  air  is  SO  clear  and  the  light  so  extraordi- 
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nary  that  it  is  unequaled  for  painting.  Most 
ol  the  \car  the  climate  is  perfect.  And.  of 
course,  it  is  still  cheaper  than  almost  any 
other  accessible  spot  in  Europe. 

Some  w  ho  have  come  only  for  a  prolonged 
vacation  have  bought  houses  and  settled  down 
for  good— or  at  least  for  a  part  of  each  year. 
For  the  first  months  after  our  arrival  we,  too, 
were  bew  itc  hed  by  the  beauty,  the  peace,  and 
the  ease  ol  the  island  and  seriously  considered 
buying  a  place  and  using  it  as  a  base  from 
which  to  travel  and  write.  Fgged  on  by  a 
small  fanatical  sect  of  mill-worshippers  who 
have  converted  old  peasant  mills  into  fabu- 
lously attractive  homes,  we  inspected  innu- 
merable ruins  and  farms.  Several  times  we 
were  on  the  point  of  buying  only  to  be  stopped 
by  some  legal  or  technical  hitch:  one  mill  we 
were  determined  to  buy  belonged  partly  to 
an  old  ogre  known  locally  as  the  Catalan  and 
partly  to  the  carpenter's  sister  and  was  occu- 
pied by  the  baker.  For  weeks  we  and  our 
friends  conspired  with  the  Catalan,  the  baker, 
and  the  carpenter— none  of  whose  names  we 
knew.  But  nothing  came  of  it. 

Another  time  after  lengthy  research  in 
archives  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  Moors 
it  developed  that  the  mill  we  wanted  had  lost 
its  water  rights  some  decades  ago.  But  these 
were  disappointments  for  which,  eventually, 
we  were  thankful.  In  the  end  we  decided  that 
despite  its  obvious  advantages  Majorca  was 
not  the  best  place  for  us. 

The  impassable  lane,  the  absence  of  tele- 
phones, the  vagaries  of  the  telegraph, 
the  informality  of  postal  deliveries  have 
their  charms  only  up  to  a  point— unless  of 
course  you  are  prepared  to  cut  yourself  off 
completely  from  day-to-day  events  and  main- 
tain contact  with  the  world  through  occa- 
sional visitors,  the  local  paper,  and  the  radio. 
When  you  find  yourself  wasting  half  a  day  at 
the  telephone  office  waiting  for  a  call  to  get 
through  to  Madrid  or  Paris;  when  telegrams 
announcing  the  arrival  of  c  ruising  friends  are 
delivered  after  their  ship  has  come  and  gone; 
when  you  can't  get  a  seat  on  plane  or  boat 
without  asking  friends  to  arrange  it  through 
pull,  and  finally  when  your  manuscripts  air- 
mailed to  New  York  to  meet  a  deadline  take 
six  weeks  instead  of  the  usual  five  days  be- 
cause some  curious  mail  clerk  found  the 
manuscript  worth  reading,  you  may  feel  flat- 


tered, but  the  charm  of  the  calm  island  mo- 
mentarily escapes  you. 

There's  nothing  to  blame  except  that  you 
chose  to  live  on  an  island.  Islands  are  bound 
to  make  postal  clerks  and  everyone  else  in- 
quisitive. Your  Spanish  friends  are  outraged 
that  you  didn't  ask  them  to  pull  wires  to  get 
a  plane  seat.  The  delivery  boy  looks  heart- 
broken on  learning  the  wire  was  delivered 
two  days  late— after  all  no  one  told  him  it  was 
urgent. 

Yet  these  little  frustrations  don't  ex- 
plain it  all.  It  is  perhaps  less  the  feeling 
that  you  can't  get  out  that  troubles  you, 
than  the  fear  of  what  may  happen  if  you  stay 
too  long.  There  are  the  vacationing  friends 
who  want  you  to  vacation  with  them.  There 
is  always  the  temptation  to  lie  idly  in  the  sun 
and  watch  the  changing  colors  of  the  sea  and 
the  cliffs,  to  float  effortlessly  for  hours  with 
goggles  and  breathing  tube  on  the  water  and 
watch  the  fish  and  octopuses  and  lobsters 
scuttling  among  the  brilliant  coral  and  sea- 
weed five  fathoms  below  you;  to  sit  in  an 
olive  grove  watching  for  a  shy  nightingale  or 
a  gaudy  hoopoe  or  a  brilliant  golden  oriole; 
or  even  to  rest  peacefully  in  a  sidewalk  cafe 
sipping  martinis  and  munching  olives-  stuffed 
with  anchovy.  Eventually  you  find  yourself 
so  preoccupied  with  fighting  off  the  spell  of 
the  lotus  that  you  have  no  energy  left  for  any- 
thing else. 

After  fifteen  months  on  the  island  we  have 
a  few  words  of  advice  to  prospective  residents: 
if  you're  ready  to  quit  and  have  the  will 
to  readjust  your  tempo  to  the  stately  leisure 
of  Spain,  go  to  Majorca,  buy  a  house  (with 
central  heating),  and  pull  in  your  lines— but 
not  all  of  them.  For  at  least  once  a  year  you'll 
want  to  go  off  for  a  change  to  the  continent 
or  the  "peninsula,"  as  the  islanders  contemp- 
tuously call. the  mainland  of  Spain.  If  you've 
a  book  to  write  or  a  picture  to  paint  or  a  sym- 
phony to  compose,  go  to  Majorca,  take  a 
house  till  your  work  is  finished,  and  then  go 
away.  Or  if  you've  plenty  of  money  and  lots 
of  vacation  time,  buy  a  place  in  Majorca  near 
the  sea  and  spend  your  holidays  in  unrivaled 
bliss.  And  finally:  don't  go  to  Majorca  in  w  in- 
ter and  expect  to  be  warm.  There  is  nothing 
colder  than  a  summer  resort  in  winter  and 
Majorca  is  the  summer  resort  par  excel- 
lence. 


/  Twenty-eight  teacher-students  in  an  extension  course  in  American 
)  literature  became  a  nightmare  problem  to  their  unhappy  professor. 
\  How  illiterate  can  you  be,  he  wondered,  and  go  on  teaching  in  our 
{  public  schools?    Here  is  his   line-by-line   review  of  the  evidence. 


Can  Our  Teachers 

Read  and  Write? 


James  D.  Koerner 


There  has  Long  been  a  suspicion  in  uni- 
versity circles  that  a  large  number  of 
teachers  in  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools  are  totally  incompetent  lor  the  job. 
Generally,  this  suspicion  has  remained  just 
that,  because  most  college  teachers  have  no 
opportunity  for  first-hand  observation,  be- 
cause proof  is  difficult  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  because  the  whole  subject  is  a 
delicate  one.  However,  to  my  own  astonish- 
ment, I  have  recently  turned  up  a  great  deal 
of  specific  evidence  to  support  the  fears  of  t lie 
colleges. 

As  a  teacher  in  a  large  Midwestern  univer- 
sity, I  was  asked  last  February  if  I  would 
teach  an  extension  course  in  American  litera- 
ture to  twenty-eight  primary  and  secondary- 
school  teachers  from  around  the  state  who 
were  required  to  maintain  their  qualification 
records  with  regular  work  of  this  sort.  Such 
an  adult  and  professional  group  promised  to 
be  stimulating  and  I  took  the  job.  But  when 
we  got  started  on  the  weekly  meetings  of  two 
and  one-half  hours  each,  and  I  began  to  read 
the  brief  papers  that  the  students  handed  in, 
I  suffered  misgiving,  disbelief,  shock,  horror, 
wrath,  and  apathy— in  something  like  that 
order.  For  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word, 
these  men  and  women  were  downright,  hope- 
lessly illiterate. 

After  a  serene  initial  meeting,  which  gave 
no  hint  of  what  was  to  follow,  I  determined 
to  make  the  material  and  the  conduct  of  the 


class  the  same  as  in  the  regular  undergraduate 
courses  at  the  university.  I  also  adopted  a 
teaching  device  that  I  had  found  effective 
with  freshman  and  sophomore  students:  giv- 
ing out  each  week  a  set  of  questions  of  grad- 
uated difficulty  that  allowed  the  student  to 
pick  his  own  level,  that  could  be  answered  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  that  showed  up  how  much 
each  person  had  got  on  his  own  hook  from 
the  reading  assignments. 

The  first  papers  happened  to  be  on  Mark 
Twain,  and  they  went  like  this: 

He  explained  how,  although  Hac  k's  ac  tual  I 
experiences  and  doings  were  quite  out- 
wardly boyish  and  mischeivious  through 
his  inward  thoughts  and  reasoning  the 
author  coin  eyed  to  the  l  e  ader,  although 
Hack  didn't  realize  it  himself,  he  knew 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

[Or  like  this:]  Huck  did  not  have  harsh 
feelings  of  anyone— His  consicense  bother 
him  oftens  but  he  over  came  it  by  getting 
it  off  lu's  chest  whatever  bother  him.  It 
told  the  tintli  of  a  bo)  who  had  trial  and 
troubles  but  it  seem  to  me  it  never  bo<>  him 

o 

down. 

[And  this:]  One  particular  instanse  as  he 
was  apparently  moving  over  its  brown 
muddy  water,  when  traveling  with  Jim 
toward  the  Ohio,  and  freedom  for  Jim,  he 
felt  his  conviction  of  doing  wrong  accord- 
ing to  law,  but  in  each  instanse  the  affairs 


so 
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,v  business  of  transportation  seem  always 
to  create  a  change  of  such  thoughts  until 
he  decided  it  knew  best  so  why  not  let 
events  take  its  course. 

Other  papers  were  studded  with  phrases  like 
'  these  mens  pranks,"  "not  an  disillusion- 
ment.'' "would  of  acted,''  "his  fathers  name," 
and  "his  prestege  over  any  one  elses."  I  am 
quoting  these  passages  exactly  as  they  ap- 
peared on  the  page,  changing  nothing. 

A  t  the  following  week's  meeting  I  cleliv- 
f\  ered  myself  of  a  stirring  pronounce- 
/  %  ment  on  standards.  My  students  took 
heed  and  were  genuinely  frightened.  I  asked 
them  to  hand  me  brief  statements  about  them- 
selves from  which  I  learned  that  most  of  the 
twenty-eight  had  had  a  considerable  amount 
of  college  work  from  institutions  around  the 
state  and  elsewhere,  but  only  a  few  had  fin- 
ished college;  most  were  primary  teachers, 
teaching  several  different  grades;  and  almost 
all  of  them  taught  English  as  one  of  their 
subjects.  Some  had  taught  thirty  years,  some 
two  or  three,  the  average  for  the  group  being 
about  ten.  All  were  native  born,  had  no 
language  problem,  as  such,  and  taught  in 
schools  that  varied  from  one-room  rurals  to 
city  schools  of  about  a  thousand  students. 
The  most  illiterate  eight  or  nine,  I  noted, 
were  employed  in  the  larger  city  schools, 
usually  teaching  the  upper  primary  grades. 

When  I  got  to  the  second  week's  papers,  I 
realized  that  any  talk  about  standards  was 
useless  because  the  problem  was  not,  as  I  had 
hoped,  one  of  carelessness;  but.  as  I  had 
feared,  one  of  ignorance.  Choosing  more  or 
less  at  random  from  the  second  lot  and  the 
remaining  weeks'  papers,  written  on  a  num- 
ber of  different  topics,  I  find  a  plethora  of 
statements  (each  from  a  different  teacher) 
like  the  following:  ".  .  .  he  ran  away  sup- 
posidly  to  New  Mexico";  "Antonia  left  Ne- 
braska because  she  was  in  love  with  this  man. 
They  say  people  in  love  are  blind  and  this 
I  somewhat  think  sort  of  proves  it";  "She 
returned  home  pregnate  and  had  a  girl  at  her 
old  home  she  later  married  and  had  a  large 
family";  "She  was  happy  because  she  had  a 
fine  family,  a  good  stabel  home,  and  live 
where  she  had  lost  her  father  who  she  wor- 
shiped"; "These  human  experiences  show- 
plainly  the  hardships  and  failurs  of  indi- 


viduals in  the  1880's.  Their  achievment  or 
goodness  and  fulfilment  to  overcome  these 
experiences." 

Perhaps  you  recognize  what  these  writers 
were  driving  at  better  than  I  did:  ".  .  .  he 
seems  much  more  mature  having  met  many 
crisis  such  as  the  demerits  the  plane  crashing 
on  the  Cain  when  the  captain  jumped  etc."; 
"Rubashov  signs  the  confession  and  declares 
himself  after  this  endless  mentally  abuse- 
ment";  "The  relationship  between  his  cell 
mates  practically  shows  the  uselessness  of  his 
cause— an  an  anti-rautionist  ['Revolutionist,' 
I  assume,  or  perhaps  'Russianist']";  "Ivanov 
was  a  buddy  of  Rubashov  they  grew  up 
together  were  in  college  to-gether  &  members 
of  the  same  previous  click";  "The  contro- 
versary  over  the  'Grapes  of  Wrath'  is  an  exam- 
ple. O'Neils  work  is  another  example";  "He 
seems  to  have  a  perfect  understanding  of 
humans  and  likes  to  dwells  on  the  gamulet  of 
emotions";  "He  writes  in  a  very  plain  spoken 
way  saying  things  as  they  are.  He  is  not  afraid 
to  call  a  spade  to  use  a  slang  phrase";  "Natu- 
ralism came  into  the  short  stories  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  It  picks  out  moral  creation  of 
characters  envirement";   "Romanticism  has 
ideals  he  upholds  and  writes  how  he  would 
want  it";  "That  is  one  thing  a  great  many- 
present  day  books  do.  They  are  to  phycologi- 
cal— to  much  above  the  average  readers  head. 
They  become  obssessed  with  one  idea  and  go 
to  far." 

And  finally,  just  to  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  my  thoughts  occasionally  come  back  to 
me  with,  as  Emerson  has  it,  "a  certain 
alienated  majesty":  "Hemingway  works  is  the 
beoinnino-  of  all  modern  American  Litera- 
ture.  He  dosen't  write  too  much  conversation 
in  his  books.  Just  enough  to  make  the  idea 
go  across  and  his  discriptions  are  brief  with 
many  adverbs." 

I could  go  on.  Perhaps  the  above  exam- 
ples illustrate  well  enough  the  average 
kind  of  problem  in  grammar,  spelling, 
and  punctuation  that  characterized  the  class. 
But  beyond  the  mere  mechanics  of  communi- 
cation loomed  the  all  but  insurmountable 
obstacle  of  communicating  the  simplest 
literary  idea.  Consider,  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing passages  taken  from  the  final  examina- 
tions and  from  the  reports  written  outside 
of  class.    Again  I  choose  pretty  much  at 
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random  (there  are,  that  is,  half  a  hundred 
more  which  1  could  exhibit  of  the  same 
qualit)  >: 

In  using  images  on  a  screen  reflects  the 
value  of  vivid  and  tine  expression  needed 
to  move  and  audience  emotionally.  This 
pla\  give  a  (leai  picture  of  the  mothers 
memory  of  youthful  romance.  The  charac- 
ter Jim  and  Laura  illustrate  the  value  of 
two  who  had  similar  experiences;  but 
Lamas  whose  sell  conscionious  was  placed 
mote  vivid  on  the  screen.  [The  Glass 
Menagerie.] 

The  power  of  O'Niel  seems  to  be  his  skill 
of  stage  affects  which  give  added  effect  to 
the  spoken  word.  ...  In  the  character  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  woods,  the  use  ol  Tom 
toms  Coming  closer.  Visions  and  supposed 
visions  of  Joneses  dealings  in  the  chain 
gang  led  the  actor  to  relive  Jones  feelings 
of  the  actual  time.  It  cast  a  spel  1  over  Jones 
so  that  he  feels— cant  express  myself  here. 

The  stronger  voice  is  showing  the  events 
that  has  happened  in  his  life.  Charts  and 
diagrams  of  all  the  good  and  bad  things 
in  life  he  did  with  special  empahsis  on 
their  totals  with  some  extractions.  .  .  .  He 
was  place  in  this  large  court  room  or  de- 
c  ision  room  w  here  all  cases  were  pro- 
nounced. The  leader  was  giving  the  long 
lost  lecture.  Afost  of  the  time  was  silent 
bin  applause  was  heard  at  intervals  prob- 
ably to  better  their  record  of  life.  [Whit- 
man's "When  I  Heard  the  Learn'd  Astron- 
omer."] 

America  wras  a  new  country.  Nothing  of 
culture  existed.  The  prime  interest  of  the 
people  who  came  here  was  establishing  of 
a  home  or  they  were  runners  away  from 
injustices  in  Europe.  (Not  entirely  but  as  a 
whole)  There  was  writing  in  America  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  and  many  good  ones, 
but  their  work  is  either  biographic  or  his- 
toric and  contained  nothing  new.  .  .  .  The 
best  of  this  group  of  verses  is  "The  Song  of 
Myself,"  in  which  he  places  himself  as  the 
leave  of  grass  ...  In  1920  [the  author  was 
old  enough  to  have  lived  through  the  First 
World  War  as  an  adult]  America  was 
plunged  into  a  European  war.  Not  much 
literature    developed    during    the  war. 


America  had  not  experienced  many  social 
adjustments  and  the  works  of  this  period 
•were  not  outstanding  except  to  tell  a  few 
war  anticdotes. 

Ad  infinitum.  I  think  that  there  was  no 
error  of  grammar  or  mechanics,  of  organiza- 
tion or  general  composition,  that  was  not 
perpetrated  by  this  class  of  teachers,  not  once, 
but  many  times,  and  despite  repeated  correc- 
tions. Syntactically  their  papers  were  a  chaos, 
the  punctuation  a  farce,  the  spelling  a  grim 
joke.  As  further  examples  of  the  last,  consider 
such  spellings  as  emt  nsly  —  immencely  —  acci- 
dently  —  imprisoment  —  controll  —  immag- 
ined  —  imme  grants  —  symobols  —  tence  — 
oblidged  —  suceed  —  relialable  —  executation 
—  ciper  —  occurr  —  factional  (for  fictional)  — 
dramits  (for  dramatists)— gilt  (for  guilt)— 
reliefed  (for  relieved)  —  and  harmous  (for  har- 
monious). 

As  for  the  other  details  of  the  class,  the 
discussions,  and  the  subjective  conclu- 
^  sions  and  intangibles  that  remain  after 
any  course:  I  leave  all  that  to  the  reader's 
imagination.  I  confine  myself  to  the  facts,  the 
most  obvious  of  which  is  that  these  twenty 
eisrht  teachers  could  not  communicate  in  the 
English  language.  And,  as  should  be  equally 
obvious,  my  intention  is  not  to  malign  or  dis- 
credit this  particular  group,  all  of  whom  were 
sincere  people  and  most  of  whom  were  de- 
sirous of  doing  whatever  was  in  their  powe  r 
about  their  professional  shortcomings.  I  wish 
mostly  to  pose  the  question:  How  widespread 
in  the  teaching  profession  is  the  kind  of 
illiteracy  revealed  here— and  what  c  an  be  done 
about  it?  Perhaps  my  experience  is  an  iso- 
lated one.  I  doubt  it:  with  reason.  1  suspect 
that  it  is  duplicated  many  times  each  year 
around  the  country. 

If  someone  were  to  ask  me.  and  someone 
has,  the  nastiest  question  of  all:  What  did 
you  do  about  it?— I  would  beg  him  to  remem- 
ber, among  other  things,  that  these  teachers 
either  pass  such  courses  or  change  professions, 
an  event  that  would  be  disastrous  for  their 
private  lives. 

I  passed  'em.  What  woidd  you  have  done? 
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am  the  most  imitated  comedian  who 
ever  lived,"  said  Neil  Schaffner.  He 
smeared  cold  cream  on  his  face  until  lie 
glistened  like  a  cut-glass  chandelier,  then 
with  a  couple  of  wipes  of  a  towel  what  had 
been  a  freckled  and  red-eyed  country  bump- 
kin became  a  middle-aged  businessman  with 
a  neaily  bald  head,  gray  at  the  temples. 

Mr.  Shaffner  and  I  were  sitting  in  his  dress- 
ing room,  which  was  a  truck  backed  up  to  a 
trestle  stage.  "I've  been  in  the  tent  show- 
business  tor  twenty-nine  years."  he  said 
"'There  used  to  be  three  hundred  of  these 
shows.  Now  there  are  onlv  seven  left." 

Fourteen  hundred  miles  is  a  long  way  to  go 
to  see  something  that  calls  itself  "America's 
only  living  folk  theater."  but  that  is  what  I 
had  done.  It  was  authentic  all  right,  folks, 
and  it  was  theater.  It  was  even  living.  Its 
name  was  the  "Toby  and  Susie  Show"  and  it 
happened  in  a  tent  (called  a  "top").  I  first 
saw  it  in  a  town  of  about  2,100  people  called 
Shelbina.  Missouri,  roughly  160  miles  north- 
wesl  of  St.  Louis,  in  hog  and  corn  and  soy- 
bean country.  There  were  about  a  thousand 
people  in  the  tent  on  the  Friday  night  I 
arrived  there,  and  they  were  slapping  their 
thighs  and  whistling  and  laughing  their  heads 
off.  Neil  Schaffner  was  Tobv.  His  wife  was 
Susie. 

I  was  there  as  a  hanger-on  to  a  group  of 
professional  movie-makers.  Thev  had  asked 
me  to  come  alono  and  watch  them  make  a 


film  about  this  piece  of  "Americana"  for 
"Omnibus."  the  Ford  Foundation's  television 
show.  One  of  these  professionals  was  Richard 
Leacock.  the  photographer  who  had  manned 
the  camera  tor  Flahertv  when  he  made 
Louisiana  Story."  the  other  was  Boris  D.  Kap- 
lan, the  TV-movie  expert  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Thev  knew-  what  thev  were  doing:  I 
carried  a  notebook  and  scribbled  in  it  to  look 
as  though  I  knew  what  I  w  as  doing  there  too. 
I  don't  think  I  fooled  anybody. 

The  second  night  we  were  in  Shelbina,  an 
amiable  fellow  named  Kevin  Smith  rolled 
into  town  in  a  singularlv  insubstantial  old 
station  wagon  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  cameras,  sound  equip- 
ment, cables,  lights,  and  tripods.  He  had 
driven  from  New  York,  and  when  he  arrived, 
work  on  the  movie  of  the  tent  show  went  into 
phase  two.  Phase  one  was  talk.  talk.,  talk, 
scribble,  scribble,  scribble  until  a  script  was 
organized.  Phase  two  was  the  process  of  get- 
ting the  tent  show  on  film  and  sound  track. 

This  process  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
examples  of  what  is  commonly  called  "public 
relations"  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Actually  it 
was  simplv  a  group  of  sensible,  friendly  men 
who  knew  their  business,  going  about  it  in 
such  a  way  that  everyone  with  whom  they  had 
anything  to  do  liked  and  respected  them.  But 
I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

Shelbina  was  mostly  phase  one.  where  most 
ul  the  planning  took  place  and  where  some 
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of  the  opening  shots  of  the  movie  were 
made.  Phase  two  happened  in  lull  force  in 
the  town  of  La  Plata,  about  fifty  miles  further 
north.  The  "Toby  and  Susie"  show  plays  a 
town  for  a  week,  ever)  night,  and  then  picks 
up  and  moves  on  to  another  town.  Its  season 
starts  late  in  May  and  ends  early  in  Oc  tober 
and  usually  includes  twenty  towns.  There  is 
a  different  three-act  play  every  night,  with 
vaudeville  between  the  acts.  ("You  never  give 
the  audience  a  chance  to  think,"  Schaffner 
told  me.) 

Most  ol  the  plays  feature  Toby,  the  red- 
faced,  red-w  igged  bumpkin  who  blunders  into 
righting  all  the  wrongs  that  the  sophisticated 
folk  precipitate.  "He's  typical  Mr.  Rural 
Midwest."  Schaffner  explained.  "He  says  all 
the  things  these  folks  wish  they'd  thought  of." 
All  of  the  plays  are  written  by  Schaffner; 
they  are  used  by  other  tent  shows  and  his 
manner  of  playing  Toby  has  become  standard. 
"On  Sunday  nights,"  he  explained,  "we  al- 
ways give  them  a  bedroom  farce." 

0\  Sunday  night  the  cast  takes  the  tent 
down.  With  the  help  of  local  boys 
they  stow  the  chairs  in  a  truck,  and  at 
the  c  rack  of  Monday  morning  they  are  on 
the  road— six  trucks  of  tent  and  chairs  and 
sta'_;e  and  props;  most  of  the  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  (who  are  also  the  crew)  ride 
in  their  own  cars  pulling  the  trailers  in  which 
they  live  during  their  season.  On  the  Monday 
morning  Ave  were  in  Shelbina,  Leacock  and 
Smith  were  on  the  road  before  the  show  left 
town  in  order  to  photograph  it  en  route  and 
to  get  shots  of  the  tent  going  up  in  the  village 
green,  as  it  would  be  called  in  New  England, 
or  the  city  park,  as  it  is  called  in  La  Plata. 

La  Plata  is  a  pleasant  town  of  about  1,300 
people  with  a  park  filled  with  elm  trees  and 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  shops  and  offices 
in  two-  and  three-story  buildings.  On  the 
fourth  side  are  the  railroad  tracks  and  set 
down  among  the  park  trees  was  the  tent— 
the  first  time  it  had  been  permitted  to  be 
there.  In  former  years  it  had  been  pitched  on 
the  schoolhouse  grounds,  but  this  occasion 
wras  special  because  of  the  interest  of  "Omni- 
bus" in  making  a  movie,  and  the  mayor,  to 
the  considerable  consternation  of  some  of  the 
citizens,  had  permitted  the  tent  to  be  set  up 
among  the  elms.  Benches,  on  which  at  almost 
any  time  of  day  there  are  men  playing  check- 


ers, were  moved  and  the  trailer  homes  of  the 
cast  were  drawn  up,  pink  and  blue  and  red. 

From  Schaffner's  point  of  view  the  fact 
that  his  tent  show  was  being  made  into 
a  movie  was  "good  business."  Schaffner 
is  a  "small  businessman"  running  a  business 
w  ith  a  long  tradition  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
he  makes  enough  in  his  twenty  weeks  of  tour- 
ing to  live  comfortably  in  Sarasota,  Florida, 
during  the  winter.  There  he  fishes  and  con- 
trives his  plays.  In  the  spring  he  gets  his  cast 
together  (his  opinion  of  most  dramatic  schools 
is  unprintable)  and  for  two  weeks  before 
they  start  touring  he  rehearses  them.  In  these 
two  weeks  they  learn  seven  plays. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  cast  spend 
their  winters  playing  "school  dates"  and 
"club  dates"  doing  their  vaudeville  specialties 
—chalk  talks,  song  and  dance  numbers, 
marionettes.  One  of  them,  }.  B.  Flesner,  an 
ex-Marine  captain  who  is  in  charge  of  setting 
up  and  taking  down  the  tent,  plays  the  villain 
roles.  He's- a  magician  and  hypnotist,  and  is 
Schaffner's  right-hand  man.  Schaffner's  troupe 
work  hard  for  him;  no  job  is  too  menial  and 
none  too  lordly.  But  not  all  of  them  are  faith- 
ful. He's  as  likely  as  not  to  lose  his  leading 
juvenile  with  no  notice  (he  did  this  summer) 
or  to  have  his  ingenue  find  greener  pastures 
than  the  tough  life  of  trouping. 

His  greatest  worry  is  weather.  "When 
there's  a  drought,"  he  said  to  me.  "the  farmers 
won't  spend  their  money.  When  it  rains  be- 
tween six  and  seven  it  will  cut  our  audience  in 
half.  If  we  get  a  really  bad  storm  we  can  lose 
our  tent.  We've  lost  it  just  twice  and  it  costs 
about  $5,000  to  replace  it."  There  was  one 
storm  while  we  were  there  that  had  the  crew- 
out  shoring  up  the  ropes;  the  quarter  poles 
inside  w7ere  swinging  free  as  the  wind  bil- 
lowed under  the  canvas. 

The  quality  of  the  "Toby  and  Susie" 
shows  bears  little  relation  to  the  theater 
in  cities.  It  is  crude,  but  it  is  not  bur- 
lesque; indeed  it  is  a  "family  show"  in  which 
the  only  questionable  humor  is  of  the  bath- 
room type.  The  plays  ate  all  comedies  of  a 
sort,  some  of  them  with  elaborate  plots  inter- 
spersed with  familiar  gags  and  familiar  situa- 
tions which  the  audience  would  be  dis- 
appointed if  they  didn't  find. 

"I  ride  the  running  board  of  the  show." 
Schaffner  explained,  "hall  in  it  and  half  out 
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of  it."  He'll  stop  a  scene  in  mid-flight  and 
make  the  actors  repeat  their  lines.  11  he 
doesn't  think  the  audience  is  applauding 
loudly  enough,  he'll  scold  them. 

"Is  that  the  best  you  can  do?"  he  says  to 
them.  "I'll  go  out  and  come  in  again."  When 
he  reappears  the  applause  is  twice  as  loud. 
The  audience  comes  expecting  to  be  enter- 
tained and  to  help  the  show  be  a  success,  and 
in  the  small  towns  he  plays  he  will  get 
audiences  of  a  thousand  a  night  lor  seven 
nights.  Many  of  his  customers  pay  their  50c? 
admission  seven  nights  running,  and  an  extra 
quarter  lor  a  seat.  Fifty  cents  gets  you  into 
the  tent  and  a  place  in  what  is  called  "the 
blues,"  or  the  benches  in  the  back  of  the  tent. 

The  fact  that  the  show  and  the  audiences 
were  being  photographed  entertained  the 
customers  in  La  Plata,  who  wrere  full 
of  questions  to  the  camera  crew.  Many  La 
Platians  were  asked  to  help  in  one  way  or 
another,  as  actors  in  some  scenes  in  the  tent 
and  the  village  street,  in  restaurants  and 
shops;  and  (with  a  single  exception)  they  were 
eager  to  do  anything  they  could  to  make  a 
success  of  the  show.   One  prominent  business- 


man declined  to  help.  Otherwise  nothing 
seemed  to  be  too  much  trouble,  and  no  crew 
could  have  worked  in  a  more  friendly  atmos- 
phere nor  could  any  crew  have  been  more 
considerate  of  the  community. 

When  Schaffner  comes  into  town  with  his 
show,  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  recognize 
him  and  greet  him  with  cries  of  "Hi  Toby!" 
Leacock  wanted  to  get  some  sound  track  of 
children  calling  to  him  and  he  corralled  four 
kids  about  nine  or  ten  years  old  and  lined 
them  up  in  front  of  a  microphone  in  the 
park.  "You  shout  Hi  Toby!'  "  he  said  to  one 
of  them,  "and  then  you  next  to  him  count  five 
and  then  you  shout,  and  then  you,  and  then 
you."  The  three  boys  and  a  girl  did  as  they 
were  told,  their  voices  singing  out  lustily. 
Morgan  Smith  was  at  his  sound  controls  get- 
ting  their  shouts  on  tape.  When  they  were 
through  Kevin  Smith  gave  each  of  the  kids 
a  quarter. 

One  of  the  boys  struck  with  the  reality  of 
everything  he  had  ever  heard  about  the  won- 
ders of  movies  and  of  TV  stared  down  at  the 
quarter  in  his  hand  a  look  of  astonishment 
on  his  face.  "For  yelling  once?"  he  asked. 


The  Big  Bang 

Everyone  knows  that  nature  imitates  art, 
that  life  imitates  literature,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun; 
but  there  is  one  fable  I  never  thought  to  see 
enacted  in  our  time,  and  that  is  the  story  of 
Chicken  Little.  You  will  remember  that  in 
this  tale  the  word  got  around  that  the  sky  had 
fallen,  with  a  consequent  confusion  that 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  directors  of 
civil  defense,  weather  forecasters,  and  any 
others  concerned  with  the  mysteries  of  public 
response  to  crisis— or,  more  accurately,  what 
people  think  is  a  crisis.  The  story  I  propose 
to  tell  contains  an  essential  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  its  crisis  was  real  or  imaginary,  but 
here  I  can  only  defer  to  the  reader's  judgment 


and  proceed  with  the  narrative.  Our  subject 
is  the  curious  event  which  took  place  this 
August  in  Melrose,  Massachusetts. 

Melrose  (pop.  approx.  27,000)  is  a  quiet 
suburb  north  of  Boston,  the  home  town  of 
Geraldine  Farrar  and  Brooks  Atkinson  of  the 
New  York  Times,  which  has  long  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  the  sober  virtues— you  used  to 
be  able  to  send  letters  to  Melrose  addressed 
only  to  "Spotlesstown,  Mass."  On  August  30, 
1954,  at  5:50  in  the  afternoon,  when  many 
good  citizens  were  coming  home  from  Boston 
or  just  sitting  down  to  supper,  two  loud  ex- 
plosions were  heard  in  Melrose,  centering 
apparently  on  the  railroad  station  but  shaking 
buildings,  rattling  windows  and  dishes,  and 
cracking  plaster  in  other  towns  for  ten  miles 
around. 


AFTER 

I  he  first  reaction  of  many  people  indoors 
was  to  suppose  the  house  next  door  had  ex- 
ploded, and  many  came  out  in  the  streets  to 
see.  Seeing  nothing,  they  went  inside  to  call 
the  police  ot  lire  departments;  and  before 
long  tin'  telephone  lines  were  so  crowded  that 
in  some  casts  there  was  a  hall  hour  wait  he- 
lm e  the  caller  could  get  a  dial  tone.  The 
local  civil-defense  units,  including  six  radio 
ears,  went  into  action;  and  auxiliary  firemen 
and  policemen  tinned  1 1 j >  at  their  central 
headquarters.  Police  and  fire  apparatus  were 
shortly  on  the  way  to  answer  calls— one  lady 
who  said  her  oil  burner  had  exploded  and 
another  who  claimed  to  have  seen  an  airplane 
crash— which  might  conceivably  explain  the 
explosions.  Rut  so  far,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
one  in  Melrose  knew  what  had  happened. 

Pinter  the  mass  media.  One  of  the  many 
I  fantasies  in  circulation  at  this  point  was 
J[  that  a  jet  plane  had  exploded  in  mid-air 
over  Melrose,  and  the  rumor  gained  vast  cur- 
rency when  it  went  out  over  television  in  the 
Boston  area  as  a  news  bulletin.  Whereupon, 
for  reasons  which  should  give  us  pause,  the 
idea  seems  to  have  spread  through  every 
Middlesex  village  and  farm  of  getting  out  the 
family  car  and  taking  off  to  inspect  the  wreck- 
age. From  all  directions— from  Maiden, 
Wyoming,  Wakefield,  Stoneham,  Everett, 
Winchester,  Somerville,  Reading,  Revere,  and 
Saugus— the  curious  and  the  otherwise  un- 
occupied converged  on  Melrose,  fifty  thou- 
sand strong.  Many  were  sufficiently  fore- 
sighted  to  bring  cameras.  Refore  long  the 
main  roads  into  Melrose  were  snarled  in  a 
jam  that  took  two  hours  to  untangle,  and  even 
the  town's  back  streets  were  crowded  with 
cruising  sight-seers  in  search  for  the  place 
"where  the  plane  blew  up."  There  was,  to 
be  sure,  no  plane;  there  was  nothing  at  all. 

And  in  this  respect  Melrose  was  fortunate, 
for  by  this  time  nothing  could  have  been 
done  about  a  disaster  even  had  anyone  been 
able  to  locate  one.  The  police  cars  and  fire 
trucks  that  had  gone  out  on  half  a  dozen 
false  alarms  had  now  been  ordered  to  cruise 
around  town  and  await  orders,  but  they  were 
as  swallow-ed  in  the  universal  melee  as  every- 
one else;  other  equipment  could  hardly  have 
reached  the  street. 

"Cars  were  parked  in  such  volume  close  to 
fire  stations  .  .  .  ,"  reported  the  Roston  Herald . 
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"that  it  would  have  meant  long  delays  he- 
lore  apparatus  could  have  been  maneuvered 
by  them  to  run  lor  a  fire."  After  a  while, 
the  combined  forces  of  volunteer  and  reerulai 
policemen  put  on  traffic  duty  began  to  dis- 
entangle the  worst  of  the  traffic  tie-ups  (one 
was  five  miles  long)  and  by  nighttime  Melrose 
had  come  roughly  back  to  normal. 

There  isn't  much  doubt,  in  retrospect, 
what  caused  the  sounds  that  set  this  hulla- 
baloo in  motion;  but  lor  unrelated  reasons 
it  is  impossible,  and  will  probably  remain 
impossible,  to  prove  it.  Air  Force  regula- 
tions, to  be  direct,  forbid  unauthorized  flights 
through  the  sound  barrier.  Hundreds  of  per 
sons  eventually  reported  seeing  a  vapor  trail 
such  as  a  jet  might  cause,  and  if  a  "high- 
spirited  young  pilot"  (the  words  of  an  Air 
Force  colonel  in  a  press  conference  on  the 
matter)  had  cut  loose  at  supersonic  speed  the 
effec  ts  would  have  been  very  similar  to  those 
experienced.  Rut  the  nearest  base  with  jet 
planes  has  said  that  none  of  their  pilots  re- 
ported being  over  Melrose  at  the  time  and 
that  the  Air  Force  wrasn't  convinced  that  an 
airplane  had  made  the  noise.  If  that  were 
established  to  be  the  fact,  the  pilot  would 
have  to  be  dishonorably  discharged.  "We 
take  a  dim  view  of  this  .  .  ."  the  colonel  said. 
"The  Air  Force  is  stern  about  buzz  jobs"— ■ 
even  buzzing  the  sound  barrier,  apparently. 

So  there  the  matter  rests— an  accident 
soon  to  be  forgotten,  of  interest  largely 
to  students  of  involuntary  symbolism. 
Possibly  the  Melrose  Incident,  if  we  may  give 
it  that  title,  will  survive  longer  than  I  think 
if  it  turns  out  to  have  been  typical  of  the  '50s 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  we  think 
Orson  Welles'  Martian  invasion  typical  of 
the  '30s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  w  ho 
were  fooled  by  the  Mercury  Theater's  famous 
radio  program  were  both  more  careful  and 
more  credulous;  they  panicked  more  easily 
but  they  had  more  to  be  panicked  at.  The 
crowds  who  followed  Chicken  Little  into  Mel 
rose,  tying  a  highly  organized  community  up 
into  knots,  were  in  simple  searc  h  of  something 
that  simply  did  not  exist.  They  were  in  close 
contact  with  the  "news,"  c  urious,  leisurely, 
and  fully  mechanized;  they  would  not  have 
walked  a  block  to  see  a  flying  saucer.  Such, 
friends,  is  progress. 

—Mr.  Harper 
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The  author  of  The  Reason  Why— a  superb  history  of  the  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade— reconstructs  the  strangely  gay  and  eccentric  atmos- 
\  phere  of  the  Crimean  War  .  .  .  when  wives  came  as  guests  to  a  battle 
f  .  .  .  and  tourists  with  picnic  hampers  roamed  at  will  among  the  troops. 


The  Last  Romantic  War 


Cecil  Woodham- Smith 


Ii  is  a  hundred  years  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War  in  1854.  It  was,  of  course,  an 
important,  and  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  a  very  interesting  war,  but  it  also  deserves 
to  be  remembered  for  something  else— eccen- 
tricity. The  Crimean  campaign  was  the  most 
peculiar,  the  most  casual,  the  most  off-hand  Avar; 
it  was  conducted  with  w  hat  can  only  be  described 
as  informality,  and  extraordinary  occurrences 
took  place.  To  begin  with  there  was  a  large 
number  of  tourists,  people  went  out  to  see  the 
war  in  the  Crimea  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  just 
as  today  people  go  to  Europe  for  fun  to  see  a 
big  sporting  event. 

The  British  army  had  a  name  for  these  tourists. 
They  were  called  TGs,  "traveling  gentlemen." 
The  TGs  called  themselves  "amateurs."  From 
letters  written  home  by  the  troops  it  is  clear 
that  TGs  became  an  accepted  part  of  army  life. 
They  come  to  call  in  the  front  line  with  presents 
of  stores,  tinned  soup,  Christmas  puddings,  ham, 
and  brandy,  they  lend  thick  coats,  with  which 
the  army  was  very  badly  provided,  they  wander 
about  where  they  will,  get  up  into  the  trenches 
and  into  the  batteries,  visit  the  hospitals,  inspect 
the  unloading  of  equipment,  and  no  one  makes 
the  slightest  objection. 

Once  they  were  home  again  they  rushed  into 
print.  They  wrote  books  with  titles  like  A 
Month  in  the  Crimea,  Wanderings  Round  Se- 
bastopol,  Our  Tent  in  the  Crimea.  The  author 
ol  Our  T ent  in  the  Crimea  describes  how  he  and 
his  brother  arrived  at  Balaclava.  The  ship 
entered  the  harbor;  they  dressed  '-'as  quickly  as 
boys  on  the  first  clay  of  the  holidays"  and  hurried 
on  shore.  No  one  asked  them  what  they  were 
doing  and  after  staring  round  they  began  to 
explore.  They  passed  "through  camp  alter  camp, 
through  line  alter  line  of  tents"  and  decided  to 
pitch  their  tent  with  the  18th  Regiment  of  Foot. 
They  went  up  to  an  officer. 


"We  wish  to  pitch  our  tent  in  your  camp  the 
18th." 

The  officer  was  most  polite. 

"Very  well,"  he  answered,  "I'll  see  to  getting 
you  some  ground." 

This  was  no  quiet  position  behind  the  lines. 
The  Russians  were  keeping  up  a  bombardment 
and  a  man's  leg  had  just  been  taken  off  pre- 
cisely where  their  tent  was  to  be  pitched. 

"But  you  won't  mind  that,"  said  the  officer 
courteously.  Indeed  politeness  in  unexpected 
circumstances  was  a  Crimean  characteristic.  A 
curious  incident  took  place  at  the  battle  of  Inker- 
man,  which  was  a  confused  battle  fought  in  fog. 
A  British  officer  in  command  of  a  detachment 
saw  his  men  were  about  to  be  overwhelmed  and, 
catching  sight  of  a  group  of  British  soldiers, 
rushed  up  to  their  officer  asking  for  help. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "but  we  are  in  the 
dic  kens  ol  a  mess.  Can  you  come  over  and  help 
us?  I  was  introduced  to  you  last  summer  at  Lady 
Palmerston's." 

Lord  Cardigan,  of  Li»ht  Brigade  fame,  had  a 
friend  Mr.  Hubert  de  Burgh  who  brought 
J  out  Lord  Cardigan's  yacht,  the  elegant  and 
luxurious  Dryad.  Alter  the  yacht  arrived  Lord 
Cardigan  was  given  permission  to  dine  and  sleep 
on  his  yacht  every  night.  Though  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade,  at  one 
time  he  dined  and  slept  every  night  seven  miles 
away  from  his  command.  Mr.  de  Burgh  held  no 
official  position  but  no  one  objected  to  his  riding 
everywhere  with  Lord  Cardigan.  Mr.  de  Burgh 
appeared  beside  Lord  Cardigan  on  inspections 
weal  ing  "a  Hat  brimmed  bell  topper,  frock  coat, 
and  overalls  strapped  over  patent  leather  boots." 
While  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol  was  in 
progress  Mr.  de  Burgh  and  Lord  Cardigan  rode 
up  to  the  battery  of  siege  guns  and  strolled  in 
to  see  what  was  happening. 
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THE    LAST    ROMANTIC  WAR 


Several  other  people  dropped  in 
out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  guns  in 
action.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Howard  Russell  the  war  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  of  London, 
who  was  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  military  authorities.  When  he 
arrived,  he  hat!  been  greeted  by  Gen- 
eral Pennefather  with  the  words. 
"I'd  as  soon  see  you  as  the  devil."  hut 
alter  that  no  one  attempted  to  get 
him  sent  home  or  to  prevent  him 
rambling  about  w  herever  he  (  hose. 

While  William  Howard  Russell, 
Lord  Cardigan,  Mr.  de  Burgh,  and 
several  other  persons  were  strolling 
in  the  battery  and  examining  the 
great  guns  they  were  joined  by  an 
officer  of  Engineers.  He  saw  nothing 
strange  in  the  presence  of  a  group  of 
unknown  and  partly  civilian  specta- 
tors during  a  bombardment  of  enor- 
mous importance  and  indeed  ex- 
plained the  firing  plan  to  them. 

"Ah,"  said  Lord  Cardigan,  "I  see. 
Those  fellows  below  are  our  men 
and  they  are  firing  at  the  Russians. 
Those  fellow  s  who  are  firing  towards 
us  are  the  Russians.  Why  don't  we 
drive  them  away?" 

To  this  simple  question,  however, 
the  officer  of  Engineers  made  no 
reply. 

Lady  Errol 

A number  of  women  marched 
with  the  army.  These  were  not 
soldiers'  wives,  who  traditionally  fol- 
lowed the  army,  but  wives  of  officers. 
These  ladies  were  inspired  partly  by 
affection  for  their  husbands,  but  also 
by  the  desire  for  excitement  and  ad- 
venture. Lady  Errol,  wife  of  Lord 
Errol,  a  captain  in  the  60th  Rifles, 
embarked  on  the  transport  with  her 
husband.  She  wore  a  costume  which 
was  much  admired.  It  was  a  long 
flowing  riding  habit  with  a  swallow- 
tail coatee  adorned  with  rows  of 
large,  handsome,  and  shining  but- 
tons and  a  large  plumed  hat.  She 
brought  her  French  maid  with  her. 

When  the  army  landed  in  the 
Crimea  and  began  the  inarch  to  the 
Alma  she  rode  w  ith  the  troops.  The 
day  was  overpoweringly  hot,  water 
was  short,  and  dysentery  was  rife. 
Soon  her  horse  was  festooned  with 
rifles  of  men  who  were  overcome 
with  heat  and  thirst  and  could  no 
longer  carry  them,  while  others 
dragged    themselves    along   with  a 


hand  on  her  horse.  During  the  cam- 
paign she  shared  a  tent  with  her 
husband,  but  there  was  only  one 
bed.  Wars  later  one  of  her  grand- 
children asked  her  il  the  bed  had 
been  c  omfortable. 

"1  don't  know,  my  dear,"  she  said: 
"his  Lordship  had  the  bed  and  I 
slept  on  the  ground." 

Lady  Errol  was  a  woman  of  very 
great  courage.  After  the  Alma  there 
was  some  hesitation  about  carrying  a 
flag  of  truce  across  to  the  Russian 
lines.  Perhaps  I  should  explain  that 
in  those  days  after  an  action  it  was 
customary  to  come  forward  with  a 
flag  of  truce  so  that  the  dead  might 
be  buried.  On  this  occasion  there 
was  some  hesitation  because  it  was 
felt  that  the  Russians  were  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  it  was  Lady  Errol  in  her 
bunched  trailing  riding  habit  and 
her  plumed  hat  who  walked  across 
the  battlefield  carrying  the  flag  of 
truce. 

Besides  people  who  came  out  for 
adventure  there  were  others  who 
were  inspired  by  philanthropy  or 
piety.  Xo  passports  or  permits  were 
needed.  Philanthropists,  clergymen, 
doctors  simply  booked  passages  to 
the  East  and  arrived  to  see  what  they 
could  do  to  help.  Doctor  and  Lady 
Alicia  Blackwood,  who  ultimately 
worked  with  Florence  Nightingale, 
came  out  without  any  plans  just  to 
see  if  they  could  make  themselves 
useful;  so  did  the  Honorable  and 
Reverend  Sidney  Godolphin  Os- 
borne, who  became  what  Miss  Night- 
ingale called  her  chief  of  staff.  Some 
clergymen  of  strong  Protestant  lean- 
ings came  out  to  see  that  the  troops 
were  not  influenced  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  some  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  came  out  to  see  that  the 
troops  were  not  influenced  by  Prot- 
estants. 

All  this  may  seem  to  be  very 
jr\_  strange  behavior  but  it  was  by- 
no  means  confined  to  the  British. 
The  Russians  were  equally  odd.  The 
celebrated  military  historian  Sir 
John  Fortescue  speaks  of  what  he 
calls  the  "general  insanity  of  the 
Crimea"  and  the  phrase  is  just.  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  the  Alma  the  Rus- 
sian commander  in  chief  arranged  a 
picnic:  party  to  view  the  action.  The 
Alma  is  a  position  of  extraordinary 
strength.  Nature  has  reproduced  on 
a   gigantic  scale   the  defenses  laid 


down  in  textbooks  of  military  ens 
neering.  The  River  Alma  has  q 
into  hills,  so  that  they  rise  in  stee 
terraces,  each  approached  by  a  prec 
pitous  slippery  slope  exactly  lil 
what  military  engineers  call  a  glaci 
The  river  Alma  itself  is  a  difficu 
river,  swift  and  uneven  in  depth  an 
below  the  terraces  it  has  cut  ini 
the  side  of  the  hill  to  form  a  perpei 
dicular  wall.  Such  are  the  heights  < 
the  Alma. 

On  the  top  of  the  heights  tl 
Russian  army  stood,  and  the- 
thought  their  position  was  impre 
nable.  They  did  not  believe  me 
could  be  found  to  cross  that  rive 
and  storm  those  heights.  They  woul 
be  swept  by  artillery  fire  from  tl 
moment  they  began  to  advance.  I 
an  attack  was  attempted  certain  q 
struction  would  be  the  result. 

The  Russian  Ladies 

So  Prince  Menschikoff  had  ii 
vited  thirty  young  ladies  to  cork 
from  Sebastopol  and  watch  the  d 
struction  of  the  British  army  whil 
eating  a  picnic  luncheon.  They  wei 
to  be  above,  on  the  heights  as  if  the 
were  in  a  box  at  the  theater,  watd 
ing  the  battle  below.  It  was  a  beaut 
ful  clay  and  they  came  out  in  ope 
carriages,  with  hampers  and  bottli 
of  champagne,  wearing  light  summt 
dresses  and  carrying  parasols.  Afte 
wards   a    Russian   officer  describe 
how  much   the  girls   admired  tr 
appearance  of  the  British  army  as 
marched  across  the  plain  below.  Th 
Russian  army  wore  gray  uniforn 
but  the  British  infantry  wore  ret 
the  masses  of  scarlet  made  brilliai 
patches  of  color  while  the  white  era 
belts  not  only  added  to  the  effei 
but  made  the  British  soldier  loo 
taller  and  more  formidable  than  h 
Russian    antagonist.    The  Russia 
girls  uttered  cries  of  admiration  ; 
they  watched  the  British  army  at 
vance  across  the  plain. 

What  followed  was  one  of  tli 
great  feats  of  British  arms.  Th 
British  troops  did,  in  fact,  accon 
plish  the  impossible,  they  storme 
the  heights  of  the  Alma,  and  the  pi* 
nic  party  fled  leaving  their  chafl 
pagne  bottles,  their  hampers,  an 
even  their  parasols  behind  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  youi 
woman  who  looked  on  at  th 
Crimean  war  was  Mrs.  Duberly,  wul 


Ancient  Egyptian  "Grease  Job" 


Ancient  Egyptians  greased  their  chariot  axles 
with  petroleum  they  found  in  natural  seep- 
ages. Noah  used  petroleum  pitch  to  calk  the 
Ark.  And  in  this  country,  soon  after  the  first 
successful  well,  oil  sold  for  10£  a  barrel.  These 
and  many  more  historical  and  modern  facts 
you  find  about  oil  in  World  Book  Encyclo- 
pedia's exciting  article  on  "Petroleum."  This 
article  takes  you  through  all  the  ages  of  man's 
experience  with  the  magical  black  gold. 

You'll  discover  that  petroleum  used  to  be 
bottled  as  a  medicine,  that  at  one  time  re- 
fineries threw  gasoline  away  because  they 


didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it.  You  visit  oil 
fields,  meet  the  drilling  crews,  learn  what  a 
"Christmas  Tree"  is,  what  "spudding  in"  and 
"whipstocking"  mean.  You  are  there  in  all  the 
excitement  when  a  "big  one"  comes  in. 

World  Book's  "Petroleum"  Article-21  fas- 
cinating pages  including  diagrams,  photo- 
graphs, and  a  list  of  22  related  subjects  — is 
typical  of  World  Book  coverage.  In  World 
Book,  you  learn  about  the  entire  subject  — 
from  the  men  who  know  it  best.  Little  wonder 
why,  year  after  year,  more  people  buy  World 
Book  than  any  other  encyclopedia. 


World  Book  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  Illinois. 
Also  publishers  of  Childcraft,  America's  famous  child  development  plan. 
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—  its  origins,  methods 
and  achievements 


MARXISM 

THE  UNITY  OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

By  Alfred  G.  Meyer.  At  a  time  when  the  military 
and  political  forces  inspired  bv  Marxist  thought 
threaten  to  engulf  more  and  more  of  the  free  world, 
it  is  important  to  go  back  and  try  to  understand  what 
Marxism  really  means.  Here  is  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  basic  attitudes  and  ideas  behind  Marxism  as 
social  thought— clearly  showing  its  weaknesses  and 
inconsistencies— and  demonstrating  the  great  differ- 
ence between  pure  Marxist  ideology  and  the  way  it 
has  deyeloped  in  practice.  $3.50 

HOW  RUSSIA  IS  RULED 

By  Merle  Fainsod.  Co-winner  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Award  for  the  best  1953  book  in  the  field 
of  government  and  democracy,  announced  recently 
by  the  American  Political  Science  Association.  "A 
masterly  and  comprehensive  picture  ...  It  will  serve, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  as  a  basic  guide  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  system  of  rule  which  Stalin  elaborated 
step  by  step  and  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  suc- 
cessors."— philip  E.  mosely,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 
Second  large  printing.  $7.50 

THE  FORMATION  OF 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

COMMUNISM  AND  NATIONALISM,  1917-1923 

By  Richard  Pipes.  A  history  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  old  Russian  empire,  and  the  emergence  on  its 
ruins  of  a  multinationalist  Communist  state.  This  is 
the  first  book  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the 
origins  and  methods  of  Communist  empire-building 
—methods  still  in  use  today.  $6.50 


TOTALITARIANISM 

Edited  by  Carl  J.  Friedrich.  From  George  F. 
Kennan  to  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  19  notable  experts 
here  present  their  thoughts  and  analyses  of  the  role 
of  totalitarianism  in  today's  world  ...  its  challenge 
to  freedom  .  .  .  the  forces  that  make  it  possible  .  .  . 
its  ideological  and  psychological  aspects  ...  its 
threat  to  the  future.  $6.50 

CONTEMPORARY  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS  READINGS  KME 

Edited  by  Norman  J.  Padelford.  Provocative, 
up-to-date,  authoritative  source  material  on  major 
problems  of  contemporary  affairs:  U.  S.  and  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  international  organization,  geopolitics, 
demography,  etc.  Paper  covers,  $3.00 

At  all  bookstores 

~  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Publisher-  of  the  HARVARD  GUIDE  TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


THE    LAST    ROMANTIC  WAR 

ol  Captain  Duberly  of  the  8th  Hus- 
sars. Mrs.  Duberly  left  a  Journal  be- 
hind her  from  which  her  character 
emerges.  It  is  really  impossible  not 
to  like  her.  She  was  gay,  good-tem- 
pered, and  good-natured,  vivacious, 
a  superb  horsewoman,  she  loved  what 
she  calls  a  lark.  The  adjective  by 
which  her  contemporaries  describe 
her  is  "dashing"— the  dashing  Mrs. 
Duberly.  She  had  no  permission  to 
accompany  her  husband  but  she 
managed  to  get  herself  on  board  a 

i  transport  and  her  favorite  horse  as 
well.  She  was  a  center  of  joking  and 
larking.  Her  presence  coidd  not  be 
concealed,  and  when  the  time  came 

j  to  embark  for  action  in  the  Crimea, 
Lord  Lucan,  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  division,  or- 
dered that  she  was  not  to  go  any 
farther. 

However  she  had  made  friends 
with  Lord  Cardigan  and  with  his 
help  she  managed  to  travel  on  still 
in  an  Army  troopship.  Lord  Cardi- 
gan was  brigadier  under  Lord  Lucan 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  his  superior 
officer's  orders.  Mrs.  Duberly  dis- 
guised herself  as  a  Turkish  woman 
and  with  her  face  swathed  up  in  a 
yashmak  was  smuggled  on  board. 
Lord  Lucan  was  prowling  up  and 
down  the  quayside  looking  out  for 
her  but  failed  to  see  through  her 
disguise.  This  was  the  best  lark  of 
all.  She  writes  gleefully  that  Lord 
Lucan  was  taken  in  because  he  was 
looking  for  a  lady. 

Mrs.  Duberly  provoked  a  great 
deal  of  gossip,  and  if  very  un- 
dnd  things  were  said  about  her,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why. 
But,  with  all  her  indiscretions,  she 
was  gay  and  good-tempered  and  gen- 
erous, and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  in 
some  manuscript  letters  written  by 
Lieutenant  Seager  of  the  8th  Hus- 
sars, later  Lieutenant  General  Ed- 
ward Seager  C.B.,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  she  was  misunderstood.  She 
was  really  very  kind,  he  wrote,  but 
people  thought  the  worst  because  she 
had  a  free  manner.  When  she 
reac  bed  Baku  lava  she  lived  on  a  gov- 
ernment ship  in  the  harbor,  coming 
ashore  every  day  to  see  her  husband 
and  riding  with  him  on  patrols. 
Letters  written  by  her  husband's 
brother  officers  contain  frequent  ref- 
erences to  warm  clothing  and  food 
presented  by  her. 


Douglas  Southall  Freeman's 

concluding  volume  of  a  monumental  biography 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Volume  VI.  Patriot  and  President 

Foreword  by  Dumas  Malone.  With  this  vol- 
ume, an  epochal  study  is  brought  to  a  close. 
Volume  VI  covers  the  crucial  years  from  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  to  the  end  of  the 
President's  first  term.  The  entire  six  volume 
set  is  the  definitive  Life  of  Washington.  Each 
volume  has  maps,  end  papers  and  halftone 
illustrations. 

Volume  VI,  boxed  individually,  $7.50 
Complete  set  of  six  volumes,  boxed  together,  $45.00 
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awrence  Kocher  &  Howard  Dearstyne's 

SHADOWS  IN  SILVER 


Here,  in  a  magnificent  picture  album,  is  a 
pictorial  record  of  Virginia,  1850-1900, 
before  the  woes  of  reconstruction  had 
brought  her  glories  to  total  wreck.  Here 
are  the  towns  —  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Wil- 
liamsburg Yorktown;  here  are  the  tav- 
erns and  country  stores,  the  plantations 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  the  people  them- 
selves —  portraits  of  the  South 's  heroic 
figures.  294  photographs  in  all,  from  the 
famous  Cook  Collection.  Quarto  size.  $7.50 


SCAPEGOAT  OF  REVOLUTION 

The  fate  of  the  Jews  in  the  political  upheavals  of  the 
last  five  centuries  —  from  the  Lutheran  Reformation 
down  through  the  Cold  War,  Dr.  Teller  examines  the 
interrelationship  of  Revolution  and  Jewry.  In  terms  of 
broad  historical  perspective,  he  discusses  Soviet  policy 
toward  the  Jews,  Nazi  racist  policy,  Zionism,  non-Zion- 
ism and  anti-Zionism,  Orthodoxy,  Conservative  Judaism 
and  Reform  Judaism,  the  Jew's  role  in  American  union- 
ism, radicalism  on  the  American  campus  in  the  1930's, 
and  Communism  in  the  Middle  East.  $3.75 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

publishers  OF  the  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY 
AND  the  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


Allan  fains' 

FORD 

The  Times,  The  Man, 
The  Company 
With  the  collaboration  of 
Frank  Ernest  Hill.  "A 
landmark  contribution  to 
American  industrial  his- 
tory."— N.  Y.  Times  Book 
Review.  Prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  Columbia 
University.  64  pages  of  il- 
lustrations, 704  pages. 

$6.75 


Srandon's 


MAMIE  DOUD 

EISENHOWER 

A  Portrait  of  a  First  Lady 
"Seldom  has  the  informal 
biography  of  a  living  per- 
son in  the  world's  drama 
been  written  more  engag- 
ingly than  this." — Chicago 
Tribune.  $3.75 


Georgia  Harkness' 

THE  SOURCES  OF 

WESTERN  MORALITY 

One  of  today's  leading 
churchwomen  traces  the 
birth  and  development  of 
the  great  moral  ideas  on 
which  our  civilization  rests. 

$3.50 


IS 


HENRI  POINCARE 

The  contributions  of  one  of 
the  greatest  scientific  intel- 
lects of  the  modern  world. 
"A  brilliant  historical  es- 
say .  .  .  Very  rewarding." 
— The  New  Yorker. 
A  Twentieth  Century  Li- 
brary Volume.  $3.00 
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BUSINESS  WITHOUT  BOUNDARY: 

Tlie  Story  of  General  Mills 

By  James  Gray.  This  story  of  how  General  Mills  developed  from  a  local 
Hour  mill  to  a  diversified  national  manufacturer  is  an  absorbing  chapter  in 
social  and  economic  history.  Includes  the  story  of  Wheaties,  Gold  Medal 
Flour,  and  Betty  Crocker.   With  32  pages  of  illustrations.  $4.7.% 

PRISON,  PROBATION,  OR  PAROLE? 

A  Probation  Offieer  Reports 

By  Paul  IT.  Keve.  "Behind- the-crime"  account  of  30  actual  cases  which 
the  author  handled  as  a  probation  and  parole  officer.  These  are  warmlj 
human,  readable  stories  of  "little  people  with  big  problems" — non-profes- 
sional criminals  whose  offenses  ranged  from  murder  to  embezzlement, 
from  abortion  and  rape  to  petty  burglary.  SJl.7.% 


EDUCATING  WOMEN 
FOR  A  CHANGING  WORLD 

By  Kate  Hevner  Mueller.  Out  of  her  rich  experience  as  a  dean  of  women 
and  personnel  consultant,  Mrs.  Mueller  presents  cogent  suggestions  for  the 
kind  of  higher  education  that  will  better  prepare  women  for  the  varied 
roles  the  future  will  demand  of  them.  S  1.7.% 


BOOK  COLLECTING  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 

Essays  by  Theodore  C.  Blegen,  James  Ford  Bell,  Stanley  Pargellis,  Colton 
Storm,  and  Louis  B.  Wright,  concerned  with  the  role  of  the  philanthropic 
book  collector  in  the  development  of  culture.  Printed  on  rag  paper,  bound 
in  handmade  paper  and  cloth,  edition  for  sale  limited  to  750  numbered 
copies.  S.%.00 

ST.  PAUL  AND  EPICURUS 

By  Norman  W.  DeW'itt.  Sheds  new  light  on  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul's 
writings  by  demonstrating  how  greatly  they  were  influenced  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Greek  philosopher.  Epicurus.  A  challenging  book  for  anyone 
interested  in  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament.  $-I.OO 

MASTERWORKS  OF  THE 
ORCHESTRAL  REPERTOIRE: 

A  Guide  for  Listeners 

By  Donald  N.  Ferguson.  Provides  information  and  comments  on  the 
origin,  the  expressive  character,  and  the  structure  of  the  most  important 
classical  symphonies,  overtures,  and  concertos,  and  selected  orchestra' 
works  of  modern  composers.  X7..%«l 


Back  in  print  by  Popular  Demand: 

The  Doctors  Mayo 

By  HELEN  CLAPESATTLE.  $4.75 

The  Day  of  the  Cattleman 

By  ERNEST  S.  OSGOOD.  $4.50 


At  your  bookstore,  or  from  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis  14 


THE   LAST   ROMANTIC  WAR 

Mrs.  Duberly  looked  on  at  the 
battle  of  Balaclava  and  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade.  Her  husband  was  a  Hussar 
but  did  not  take  part  in  the  Charge 
because  he  was  on  escort  duty  with 
Lord  Raglan.  When  the  battle  be- 
gan early  on  the  morning  of  October 
25,  1854,  he  was  on  duty  with  Lord 
Raglan  at  headquarters  on  the 
heights.  She  was  on  board  ship  in 
the  harbor.  He  sent  her  this  mes- 
sage, which  must  surely  be  unique  in 
the  history  of  war. 

"The  battle  of  Balaclava  has  be- 
gun and  promises  to  be  a  hot  one.  I 
send  you  the  horse.  Lose  no  time, 
but  come  up  as  quickly  as  you  can. 
Do  not  wait  for  breakfast." 

Mrs.  Duberly  did  not  wait. 

And  yet,  it  would  be  wrong  too 
jr\_  hastily  to  condemn  the  people 
who  looked  on  at  war,  astonishing  as 
such  behavior  seems  to  us  today. 
Our  attitude  to  war  has  completely 
changed  as  war  itself  has  completely 
changed.  War  is  no  longer  a  profes- 
sional matter;  civilians  participate 
almost  as  much  as  soldiers.  Civilian 
morale  is  as  important  today  as  the 
morale  of  the  army,  and  generals 
examine  the  civilian  population  as 
carefully  as  their  troops.  War  is  no 
longer  a  spectacle,  but  a  terrible,  a 
dreaded,  and  a  universal  calamity. 
To  reflect  on  what  is  involved  in  the 
embarkation  of  a  modern  expedi- 
tionary force,  the  security  measures 
and  the  secrecy,  to  picture  the  enor- 
mous, the  terrifying  size  of  a  modern 
battle  and  the  frightful  devastation 
which  results  makes  it  almost  in- 
credible that  it  is  only  a  hundred 
years  ago  that  Lady  Errol  embarked 
with  her  French  maid,  that  Mrs. 
Duberly  was  smuggled  on  board  a 
transport  as  a  joke,  and  that  thirty 
Russian  voting  ladies  came  out  to  see 
the  British  army  destroyed  as  if  they 
had  come  to  watch  a  football  game. 


EVITABLE  PLIGHT 

I!   only  Jean  had  never  seen 
I  low  far  a  coat  of  mink  went. 

Or  if.  when  winter  winds  were  keen, 
There'd  heen  no  men  propinquent. 

This  nocent  girl  might  well  have  heen 
A  ruly  little  Iinquent. 

—Felicia  Lampom 


THE  STARS 
AT  NOON 

JACQUELINE  COCHRAN 

AN  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS  BOOK 


From  the  sawdust  of  a  lumber  camp  to  the  Stardust 
of  the  skies  she  carved  a  career  unique  in  courage 
and  achievement.  That  is  the  thrilling  and  amazing 
story  of  this  modern  airborne  Cinderella  who  has 
achieved  more  aviation  honors  than  any  other 
woman.  Told  with  simplicity  and  frankness,  it  is 
packed  with  fascinating  details,  studded  with  vivid 
stories  of  adventures  and  personalities  the  world 
over.  No  other  woman  has  such  a  story  to  tell,  or 
could  tell  it  so  well!  $4.50 


SICILY-SALERNO- 
ANZIO 

January  1943  — June  1944 
SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON 

AN  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS  BOOK 


The  new  (ninth)  volume  of  the  author's  famous 
History  of  the  United  States  Naval  Operations  in 
World  War  II  covers  the  giant  strides  from  North 
Africa  to  Sicily  and  from  Sicily  to  the  Italian 
mainland.  Operations  described  in  detail  include 
the  landings  and  battles  on  Sicily,  D-Day  on  the 
Salerno  beaches,  the  securing  of  Naples,  the  land- 
ing and  stalemate  at  Anzio,  the  breaking  of  the 
Gustav  Line  and  the  advance  on  Rome.  Illustrated 
with  maps  and  photographs.  $6.00 


VARIABLE  WINDS 
AT  JALNA 

MAZO  DE  LA  ROCHE 

AN  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS  BOOK 


The  new  Jalna  novel  tells  the  love  story  of  young 
Adeline,  only  daughter  of  Renny  Whiteoak;  the 
time  is  the  early  summer  of  1951  and  the  events 
follow  closely  on  those  of  Renny's  Daughter. 
Variable  winds  indeed  bend  the  familiar  and  be- 
loved clan  at  Jalna,  where  every  scene  is  sparked 
with  surprise  and  drama,  with  the  joys  and  sorrows 
and  discontents  and  abiding  satisfactions  that  are 
the  true  dimensions  of  family  life.  Here  is  Mazo 
de  la  Roche  at  her  best.  $3.95 


R»  S«V*  P«s 

Elsa  Maxwell's  Own  Story 
ELSA  MAXWELL 


She  was  born  in  a  box  at  the  opera  in  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  and  the  whole  world  became  her  stage-  She 
wasn't  rich  and  she  wasn't  glamorous  and  she  wasn't 
Society,  but  for  two  generations  she  has  been  the 
intimate  of  the  wealthy,  the  celebrated,  the  socially 
prominent  at  home  and  abroad.  What  a  fabulous 
company  crowds  the  pages  of  her  book!  Some  she 
admires;  others  she  douses  with  her  own  special 
sauce  piquante.  R.S.V.P.  Don't  miss  the  party  of 
a  lifetime.  With  dozens  of  fabulous  photographs. 

$5.00 


At  all  bookstores 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY  BOSTON 


The  New  Books 

Very  Graceful  Are  the  Uses  of  Culture 

Randall  Jarrell 


Thirty  Years  (Little,  Brown,  S5)  is  a  book 
of  J.  P.  Marquand's  articles  and  stories. 
Most  of  them  are  about  the  Wars  and  the 
Army,  Harvard  and  Boston,  a  New  England 
prep  school,  the  Far  East,  marriage,  and  the 
Mulligatawny  Club,  an  American  enclave  in 
the  Bahamas.  The  earliest  stories— "Good 
Morning,  Major,"  "High  Tide,"  "Rainbows" 
—are  very  bad  but  very  interesting,  since 
they  show  you  a  Marquand  who  had  not  yet 
become  the  skillful,  attractively  mannered  cre- 
ator of  Ming  Yellow  and  Mr.  Moto.  Marquand 
is  a  reporter,  a  good  reporter,  with  troubles  of 
his  own,  bad  troubles:  since  as  a  general  thing 
the  troubles  get  into  the  fiction  and  not  into 
the  articles,  the  fiction  has  underneath  it  a  per- 
sonal compulsion— that  of  a  wish-fantasy,  a  day- 
dream, a  nightmare— that  the  mild  objective 
articles  lack.  The  Marquand  of  the  articles  is 
usually  not  much  more  than  a  competent,  sensi- 
ble, pleasant  photographer,  though  occasionally 
there  is  an  arresting  detail  of  the  world,  an 
engaging  splinter  of  Marquand's  own  carefully 
wooden  and  commonplace  and  representative 
being.  When,  at  Iwo  Jima,  all  the  amphibious 
vehicles  leave  the  LSTs,  Marquand  thinks  that 
"it's  like  all  the  cats  in  the  world  having  kit- 
tens." The  wife  of  the  governor  of  Acension 
Island  says  to  him:  "Oh,  hardly.  Hugo  and  I 
are  never  lonely.  .  .  .  And  then  Hugo  is  governor 
ol  St.  Helena.  We  spend  six  months  there.  It's 
very  gay  in  St.  Helena."  And  when  Marquand 
tells  the  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia  to  an  angry 
general  to  get  the  general  to  drink  a  bottle  of 
Scotch,  he  is  at  his  most  charming:  great,  and 
very  graceful,  are  the  uses  of  culture. 

A  man,  to  Marquand,  is  a  nexus  of  institu- 
tions, the  half-unwilling,  half-imaginary  point 
at  which  Harvard,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the 
Army  intersect.  He  has  one  soldier  say:  "You're 
not  in  school  any  longer.  Can't  you  forget  it?" 
The  other  answers,  a  la  Marquand:  "Why  should 
I?  I'm  always  thinking  about  school";  and  the 
first  soldier  reflects  that  war  is  like  school,  won- 
ders whether  "school   and  war  do  not  go  to- 


gether." Marquand  himself  says  in  a  speech: 
"Most  people  obviously  believe  that  Harvard  is 
the  greatest  and  freest  institution  in  the  world," 
and  finishes  the  speech  with:  "Let  us  not  say 
it  elsewhere,  but  perhaps  we  all  are  more  fascin- 
ating and  a  little  better  than  other  people."  This 
was  said  with  a  smile,  and  with  a  grain  of  irony, 
and  to  an  audience  a  little  better  for  it  than 
other  people,  an  audience  of  Harvard  men,  but 
Marquand's  heart  was  in  what  he  said.  He  is  in 
love  with— or  anyway,  married  to— the  institu- 
tions of  this  world,  and  that  is  why  he  can 
observe  them  so  carefully:  he  has,  by  now,  all 
the  grounds  for  the  divorce  he  will  never  quite 
get,  all  the  facts  for  the  biography  he  will  never 
quite  write  except  in  its  authorized  form;  and 
when,  in  the  end,  he  is  laid  away,  by  school- 
fellows, he  will  be  able  to  remember  in  detail 
everything  that  he  is  missing. 

And  how  easily  he  might  have  missed  it  all! 
how  easily  America,  with  all  its  buffalo  and  Elks 
and  Indians,  might  not  have  had  any  Oxford, 
any  Academie  Frangaise,  any  Almanack  de  Gotha 
for  Marquand  to  observe!  If  you  reply,  like 
James  or  Hawthorne,  that  America  doesn't  have 
them  for  Marquand  or  anybody  else  to  observe, 
there  is  always  the  retort:  "And  what's  wrong 
with  Harvard  and  the  National  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  and  the  Social  Register?"— the  re- 
tort, "And  what's  wrong  with  the  Pentagon,  the 
Senate,  and  General  Motors?"  No,  the  institu- 
tions are  here  for  him  to  observe,  and  he  is 
inside  them  observing:  to  Marquand  there  is 
something  romantic,  something  miraculous, 
about  both  facts.  As  for  the  men  whose  shadows 
these  institutions  are— the  men  who  make  and 
break  states,  corporations,  and  academies— in 
Marquand's  books  they  are  a  little  gray,  a  little 
ghostly,  except  in  so  far  as  their  organizations 
give  them  bone  and  hue. 

But  it  is  romantic,  miraculous  almost,  that 
Marquand  should  be  here,  straight  out  of  The 
Age  of  Innocence,  to  observe  this  new  age  of 
adjusting  to  one's  group,  and  sharing  the  experi- 
ence of  one's  generation,  and  getting  divorced 


"Education  makes  people  easy  to  lead, 
but  difficult  to  drive;  easy  to  govern, 

but  impossible  to  enslave."  -LORD  BROUGHAM 

Books  are  the  bedrock  upon  which  all  self-education  must  rest,  and  if 
American  ideals  are  going  to  survive  the  battle  for  the  minds  and  loyalties  of 
men,  we  must  have  a  well-educated  citizenry. 

THE  MAC  MILL  AN  COMPANY  is  proud  to  recommend  the  books  listed 
below  as  major  contributions  toward  a  better  understanding  of  our  heritage, 
world  problems,  and  the  future  of  mankind. 
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HALFORD  L.  HOSKINS 

The  Middle  East 

Problem  Area  in  World  Politics 

A  penetrating  analysis  of  the  contemporary  Middle  East 
set  against  a  background  of  known  Soviet  objectives. 
This  vital  study  clarifies  the  issues  facing  the  free  world 
and  outlines  policies  the  United  States,. as  its  leader, 
must  follow  if  security  is  to  be  established.  An  import- 
ant contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  situation  in 
this  troubled  area.  $4.75 


KOPPEL  S.  PINSON 

Modern  Germany 

Its  History  and  Civilization 

Since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Germany  has 
been  a  problem  for  the  Germans  themselves,  for  the 
rest  of  Europe  and  for  the  world  at  large.  The  true 
nature  of  the  problem  can  only  be  understood  in  the 
light  of  the  peculiar  historical  development  of  Germany 
during  the  past  century  and  a  half.  The  product  of 
more  than  twenty  years'  study  of  German  history  and 
culture,  Modern  Germany  is  a  complete  and  definitive 
account  of  the  rise,  fall  and  resurgence  of  the  German 
nation.  $10.00 

MARIA  YEN 

The  Umbrella  Garden 

A  Picture  of  Student  Life  in  Red  China 

A  grim,  personal  record  of  student  life  in  Communist 
China— from  the  entrance  of  the  People's  Liberation 
Army  into  Peking  in  1949  to  the  author's  escape  half 
a  year  later.  With  a  style  impressively  simple  and 
honest,  Maria  Yen  here  describes  Communist  "improve- 
ments" at  the  National  Peking  University  and  reveals 
the  bitter  lessons  she  learned  under  Communism— les- 
sons for  all  who  believe  in  education  as  the  basis  of 
freedom.  $4.00 


four  local  bookstore  plays  a  leading  role  in 
he  cultural  progress  of  your  community.  If 
«ny  of  these  books  are  not  immediately 
available  in  your  bookstore,  your  bookseller 
vill  be  happy  to  order  them  for  you.  Support 
us  efforts  to  make  your  community  a  better 
>lace  in  which  to  live. 
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Seven  Years  with  the  United  Nations 

The  distinguished  and  dedicated  internationalist  who 
served  as  the  UN's  first  Secretary-General  makes  his 
first  statements,  since  leaving  office,  on  the  momentous 
crusade  of  our  century.  From  personal  memoirs  he  re- 
cords his  own  unprecedented  role  and  the  many  vital 
issues  the  UN  faced  in  establishing  its  authority.  His 
book  is  of  utmost  significance  to  all  freedom-loving  men 
and  an  inspiring  tribute  to  their  efforts  to  preserve 
peace.  $6.00 

ROBERT  S.  HOLZMAN 


Sti 


If  you  haven't  met  Ben  Butler,  you've  missed  one  of 
the  most  sensational  figures  who  ever  graced  the  Ameri- 
can political  scene.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  head- 
lined second  only  to  Lincoln!  Controversy  still  surrounds 
the  name  of  General  Ben  Butler  —  explosive  on  the 
battlefield,  in  the  courtroom,  on  the  political  platform. 
This  lively  biography,  based  on  sound  scholarship  and 
judgment,  skillfully  captures  his  fiery  spirit.  $5.00 


LEONARD  D.  WHITE 

The  Jacksonians 

A  Study  in  Administrative  History  i 829-1 861 

This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  Professor  White's 
monumental  trilogy  devoted  to  the  formative  years  of 
American  government.  As  in  the  two  earlier  volumes, 
The  Federalists  and  The  Jeffcrsonians,  the  author  uses 
his  superb  scholarship,  perceptiveness,  and  human 
understanding  to  make  "the  dry  bones  of  old  records" 
come  alive.  $8.00 
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THE    NE W  BOOKS 


because  the  president  of  one's  corporation  doesn't 
apprcne  of  one's  wile,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Win  doesn't  General  Motors  give  Marquand  a 
lew  hundred  thousand  dollars,  keep  him  around 
the  office— the  offices— lor  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
let  him  write  the  great  American  novel,  about 
General  Motors?  Of  course,  it  would  be  the 
same  novel  he's  always  written,  but  that's  all 
right  too.  isn't  it?— what's  good  enough  for  the 
rest  ot  the  country  is  good  enough  for  General 
Motors. 

As  a  writer  Marquand  is  somewhat  short  on 
talent,  imagination,  brute  ability,  but  is  long 
on  care,  observation,  directed  curiosity,  and  is 
longest  ol  all  on  personal  involvement,  subjec- 
tive compulsion.  Most  of  his  books,  under  their 
veneer  of  patiently  observed  objective  detail, 
seem  versions  of  the  same  subjective  fable,  one 
designed  to  say  to  him  and  also  to  us:  "You  were 
right  to  do  as  you  did:  or  if  not  right,  still,  you 
had  no  choice:  or  it  you  had  a  choice,  still,  it's 
the  choice  all  of  tis  necessarily  make  wrong:  life's 
life.  If  only— but  it  doesn't  matter.  And  .  .  . 
and  it  was  all  so  long  ago."  The  fable  is  told 
in  a  series  of  flashbacks,  of  sighs  as  elegiac,  nos- 
talgic, and  wistfully  submissive— as  mannered 
and  unvarying— as  a  Puccini  opera.  These  flash- 
backs are  not  optional  technique,  but  com- 
pulsory content:  because  of  them  the  hero  never 
has  to  make,  in  close-up,  a  clear  choice  to  kiss 
or  kill— the  choices  are  always  obscured  by 
the  haze  of  the  past,  of  rueful  and  lvric  recol- 
lection. 

At  the  proper  distance  of  time  everything  looks 
inevitable:  we  do  not  judge,  but  feel  about, 
what  we  did,  and  the  possibility  of  doing  or 
choosing  differently  seems  naive,  one  more  of 
youth's  illusions.  A  Marquand  character  says: 
"I  was  faced  by  one  of  those  uncomfortable  mo- 
ments of  illumination  when  life  is  clear  and 
simple,  and,  consequently,  grim."  But  usually, 
to  a  Marquand  character,  life  is  obscure  and 
complicated,  and,  consequently,  elegiac.  Mar- 
quand characters— the  "real"  Marquand  charac- 
ters, those  we  think  like  Marquand— love  nothing 
so  much  as  saying:  "Xo  matter  how  you  try,  vou 
can't  really  understand  anything:  no  matter 
what  you  do,  you  can't  reallv  change  anything." 
Marquand's  coat  of  arms  ought  to  have  in  the 
middle  a  man  saying  //  doesn't  matter  because 
it  matters  so  much  that  there  is  nothing  else  for 
him  to  say. 

This  "real"  Marquand  character  is  the  hero 
of  the  books'  persistent  fable.  A  man  a 
little  different— and  consequently  a  little 
on  the  outside— looks  with  half-superior,  half-in- 
ferior understanding  at  those  entirely  tin-differ- 
ent others  who  are  the  inside.  This  man  has 
a  chance  to  break  out  of  it  all  and  be  a  different 
failure:  a  female  chance,  generally,  one  as  mes- 
meric and  unreliable  as  life;  and  lie  refuses  this 
chance,  or  accepts  it  only  to  regress,  as  soon  as 


he  gets  a  c  hance  to  be  the  same  success  the  others 
are:  a  female  chance,  generally,  as  monotonous 
and  inescapable  as  life.  Lying  alongside  Eve's 
spare  necessarv  shape,  the  man  dreams  of  the 
Lilith  he  left— and,  waking  in  the  darkness,  he 
sighs  that  he  was  right  to  leave  her,  and  that  life 
is'  life. 

Browning  said.  "The  sin  I  impute  to  each 
frustrate  ghost  /  Is  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt 
loin";  we  learn  from  Marquand  that  it  wasn't  a 
sin  but  a  necessary  evil.  Xo  wonder  that  our 
age  and  nation  and  species  are  grateful  to  him! 
Besides,  there  has  alwavs  been  something  attrac- 
tive  about  Marquand:  we  like  somebody  who 
succeeds  with  such  bad  conscience,  and  who 
seems  to  wish  that  he  had  had  the  nerve  to  be 
a  failure  or,  better  still,  something  to  which  the 
terms  success  and  failure  don't  apply— as  when 
Mallorv  said,  about  Everest:  "Success  is  meaning- 
less  here."  This  small  uneasy  institution  set 
down  at  the  intersection  ot  so  main  great  ones, 
this  little  newsstand  among  the  skyscrapers,  look- 
ing up  at  them  with  a  wistful  accepting  sigh— 
what  if  he  has  made  as  much  monev  as  some 
of  them?  It  isn't  monev  that  is  the  legal  tender 
of  our  dreams:  the  dreamer  would  trade  all  his 
royalty  statements  tor  one  thaler  of  fairy  gold. 
We  leave  Marquand  with  one  of  his  own  sighs: 
if  onlv  his  good  angel  had  been  a  person,  and 
not  an  institution.  .  .  . 

Immortal  Masterpiece 

The  concluding  volumes  of  Tovnbee's  A 
Study  of  History  (Oxford,  4  vols.,  S35)  have 
at  last  been  published.  I  never  dreamed 
of  owning  anv,  and  now  four,  patriarchal  in 
gold  and  black  and  wine  buckram,  sit  before 
me  as  I  write:  if  I  owned  all  ten  I  would  sit 
inside  them  like  St.  Jerome,  and  not  be  seen  by 
man  for  months.  I  began  reading  A  Study  of 
History  on  a  cold,  snowy,  Ohio  evening  in  the 
year  1937,  and  I've  been  reading  it,  off  and  on, 
ever  since.  If  reading  Proust  is  the  best  of  voca- 
tions, reading  Toynbee  is  the  most  delightful 
of  avocations.  All  the  historians  in  Hell,  from 
Herodotus  to  Spengler.  have  been  spending  their 
spare  time,  these  last  years,  reading  Toynbee: 
thev  say  to  the  newly  dead.  "And  Toynbee? 
You  haven't  read  Toynbee!"  For  A  Study  of 
History,  errors,  idiosyncrasies,  and  all.  is  an 
immortal  masterpiece.  How  I  know  this  I  don't 
know:  the  muse  of  history  must  have  possessed 
me,  since  I  am  far  too  ignorant  to  make  the 
judgment  myself.  Xo  book  convinces  one  better 
of  one's  own  ignorance:  I  don't  know  enough  to 
criticize  it,  don't  know  enough,  really,  to  appre- 
ciate it. 

But  I  love  it  just  the  same,  and  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  convince  those  of  you  who 
haven't  read  it  (and  reading  the  one-volume  con- 
densation is  no  more  like  reading  it  than  reading 
Lamb's  Tales  is  like  reading  Shakespeare)  of  the 


The  Columbus  K  2 

The  Savage  Mountain 


MacArthur 
1941-1951 

By  MA  J.  GEN.  CHARLES  A.  WIL- 
LOUGHBY   and   JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Here  are  the  answers  to  the  crucial 
questions  about  the  Korean  War 
and  our  Far  Eastern  policy.  Based 
on  authentic  documents  not  hith- 
erto made  public,  this  book  contains 
the  thoughts,  actions,  and  decisions 
of  the  man  who  exerted  such  a  pro- 
found influence  on  American  policy 
in  the  Pacific.  Profusely  illustrated 
with  maps  and  photographs.  End- 
papers. 440  pages.  $5.75 


Designed  and  edited  by  JOHN  BAR- 
THOLOMEW. One  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing cartographers  has  produced  both 
a  beautiful  and  comprehensive  mod- 
ern reference  atlas  with  160  pages 
of  fully  colored  maps  and  an  index 
of  nearly  50,000  place  names.  It  cov- 
ers not  only  political  divisions  and 
boundaries  but  gives  physiographic 
details  as  well.  8V2  x  11,  306  pages. 

$9.50 


By  CHARLES  S.  HOUSTON,  M.D., 
ROBERT  H.  BATES  and  members  of  the 
3rd  American  Karakorum  Expedi- 
tion. The  incredibly  dramatic  story 
of  the  courage  and  heroism  of  the 
American  expedition  that  in  July, 
1953,  challenged  the  world's  second 
highest  peak  —  less  than  800  feet 
below  Everest.  8  pages  in  color, 
photos,  drawings,  endpaper  maps. 

$4.75 


The  Flowering 
Cactus 

Edited  by  RAYMOND  CARLSON.  Photo- 
graphs and  technical  data  by  R.  C. 
and  Claire  Meyer  Proctor.  In  137 
photographs,  82  in  brilliant  color, 
this  book  captures  the  cactus  flow- 
ers at  the  height  of  their  beauty. 
Complete  information  on  when  and 
where  to  find  them,  identification, 
and  photography.  Map  and  line 
drawings.  9  x  11%.  $7.50 


Never  Victorious 
Never  Defeated 

By  TAYLOR  CALDWELL.  The  author  of 
Dynasty  of  Death  and  This  Side  of 
Innocence  has  written  a  magnificent 
saga  of  love,  hate,  intrigue  and  the 
lust  for  power  through  five  genera- 
tions of  a  great  American  railroad 
family.  "Roars  along  with  gusto." 

— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
A  Top  Best  Seller  Everywhere! 

549  pages.  $3.95 


Paganini 

By  renee  de  saussine.  Translated  by 
Marjorie  Laurie.  Foreword  by 
Jacques  Thibaud.  The  greatest  of 
all  violin  virtuosos,  whose  genius  in- 
spired both  scandal  and  reverence, 
is  the  subject  of  this  first  and  ex- 
traordinary biography  which  ex- 
plores the  source  of  his  astonishing 
talent  and  brings  to  life  the  world 
through  which  he  stormed  as  show- 
man, lover,  and  musician.  8  pages 
of  photographs.  $4.50 


At  all  bookstores  •  McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  Inc.,  New  York  36 


NOW  COMPLETE,  AFTER  20  YEARS 

"The  most  monumental  analysis 
of  civilizations  ever  attempted  by  a 
single  man."   — New  York  Times 


ARNOLD 


TbynJbees 

A  Study  of  History 

VOLUMES  VIX-X 

"The  most  important  fall  non-fiction  item,"  according  to 
W.  G.  Rogers,  Associated  Press,  "will  be  Vols.  VII-X  of 
Arnold  Toynbee's  A  Study  of  History."  The  long  and 
eagerly  awaited  final  volumes  of  the  Toynbee  historical  mas- 
terpiece are  now  available,  completing  the  study  and  sum- 
ming up  the  author's  views  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Four  volumes,  2,720  pages,  $35.00 
The  Complete  Set,  10  volumes,  $75.00 


A  Clerk 

OF 

Oxenford 

By 

GILBERT  HIGHET 


The  author  of  The  Classical  Tradition 
and  People,  Places,  and  Books  offers 
a  new  collection  of  his  famous  radio 
talks,  revised  and  enlarged  for  publi- 
cation. These  essays  on  literature  and 
life  will  bring  new  pleasure  to  all  read- 
ers in  search  of  an  author  who  enter- 
tains and  informs  at  the  same  time 


THE  STORY  OF  THE 

Declaration  of  Independence 

This  handsome  volume  is  a  pictorial  biography  of  Amer- 
ica's testament  of  freedom  —  a  rare  collection  of  more 
than  250  pictures  ranging  from  prints  and  paintings  of  the 
18th  century  to  modern  photographs.  The  text  provides  a 
complete  history  of  the  Declaration  itself,  with  distinctive 
"sketches"  of  the  Signers.  The  volume  as  a  whole  is  one 
that  will  be  treasured  for  years  to  come  in  every  American 
home.  $10.00 

Text  by  DUMAS  MALONE 
Pictures  by  HIRST  MILHOLLEN  and  MILTON  KAPLAN 

A  t  all  bookstores 
OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  Inc.,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 

exquisite,  inimitable,  almost  intei| 
minable  enjoyment  you  can  get  Iror 
reading  A  Study  of  History. 

These  new  volumes  deal  with  Un;j 
versal  States;  Universal  Churches 
Heroic  Ages;  Contacts  between  Civij 
lizations  in  Space  (Encounters  be 
tween  Contemporaries);  Contacts  be 
tween  Civilizations  in  Time  (Ren 
naissances);  Law  and  Freedom  ii 
History;  The  Prospects  of  the  West 
ern  Civilization;  The  Inspirations  o 
Historians:  and,  in  conclusion,  then 
is  Toynbee's  odd  and  endearing  ac 
count  of  the  origins  and  develop 
ment  of  his  own  work.  After  readinj 
these  2,700  pages  I  am  still  too  dazec 
and,  so  to  speak,  enlarged,  to  sa 
what  my  favorite  parts  are,  or  t< 
compare  them  with  such  old  favorite 
as  the  accounts  of  Sparta  and  th< 
Ottoman  Empire;  my  eyes  are  still 
blurred,  my  ears  echoing,  with  thai 
strange  stiff-robed,  grandly  conven 
tional,  innocently  monumental  style 
Hokusai  called  himself  the  old  mat 
mad  about  painting;  Toynbee  coulc 
call  himself  the  old  man  mad  abou 
metaphor— metaphors  dead  for  mam 
centuries  are  revived  by  his  impar 
tial  trust,  and  go  slowly  by,  then 
draperies  billowing  in  the  wind  o; 
Time.  For  as  you  read  A  Study  o) 
History  the  air  of  all  the  earth,  oi 
all  the  ages,  is  circulating  around 
you;  it  is,  if  ever  a  book  was,  oecu- 
menical. 

Novels,  Poetry,  Taste 

Frans  G.  Bengtsson  is  a  Swedish 
"poet,  essayist,  historian,  and 
novelist."  His  The  Long  Ships 
(Knopf,  $4.50)  is  two  books,  really. 
The  first  half— the  story  of  how  a 
young  man  given  to  poetry  gets  kid- 
napped while  defending  his  mother's 
sheep,  and  becomes  a  Viking,  a  gal- 
ley slave,  the  commander  of  the 
Moor  Almansur's  bodyguard,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  biggest  Danish  raid 
on  England,  and,  finally,  the  hus- 
band of  King  Harald  Bluetooth's 
prettiest  daughter— this  is  one  of  the 
funniest,  most  knowing,  and  most 
delightful  historical  novels  I  have 
ever  read.  It's  quite  worthy  of  going 
on  Toynbee's  list  of  the  historical 
novels  he's  enjoyed  most;  if  you  like 
sagas  or  /,  Claudius,  be  sure  to  read 
The  Long  Ships.  The  second  half  of 
the  book,  the  story  of  how  Orm  set- 
tles on  the  frontier,  prospers,  and 


F.  Vail  Wyck  MaSOIl'S  swift  and  dramatic  novel  of  1862 

and  the  "River  War"  in  the  West 

BLUE  HURRICANE 

The  author  of  Proud  New  Flags  writes  of  an  America  on  fire,  of  the 
stirring  events  of  1862  when  the  Union  was  desperately  trying  to  split 
the  Confederacy  by  driving  down  the  Mississippi  in  Eads'  ironclads, 
Pook  turtles,  steam  rams,  and  other  hastily  constructed  wonders  of  the 
age.  He  writes  of  young  Matt  Hovey  from  Dex- 


ter, Maine,  and  of  his  romance  with  the  lovely 
Phoebe,  and  he  spins  a  tale  of  mounting 
tension,  of  screaming  broadsides,  of 
heroic  engagements,  of  intrigue  and  ex- 
citement. $3.75 


Wow  everyone  can  enjoy  the 

EPICS  OF  THE 
WESTERN  WORLD 

By  ARTHUR  E.  HUTSON  and  PATRI- 
CIA McCOY.  Here  is  the  heroic  litera- 
ture of  western  civilization,  from 
Homer  and  Vergil  to  Dante  and  Mil- 
ton, freshly  presented  and  related  for 
the  modern  reader  to  its  place  in  our 
literature  and  culture.  An  indispens- 
able collection  to  read  and  enjoy  and 
to  use  for  reference.  512  pages.  $5.50 


A  Guide  to  Logical  Thinking 

THE  ART  OF 
MAKING  SENSE 

By  LIONEL  RUBY.  Illustrating  his 
points  with  entertaining  anecdotes  and 
case  histories,  the  author  explains  how 
everybody  can  learn  to  think  better. 
He  shows  how  to  set  up  a  logical  argu- 
ment, how  not  to  argue,  what  evidence 
is  and  how  to  present  it,  how  to  draw 
logical  conclusions,  and  offers  scores 
of  other  aids  to  sensible  argument  and 
thought.  $3.75 


A  book  as  appealing  and  surprising  as  a  lively  puppy 


GEORGE  and  HELEN  PAPASHVILY'S 

Dogs  and  People 


From  his  earliest  origins  to  the  research  being  done  today  on  his  psyche 
—  here  is  the  whole  story  of  our  canine  friend  and  helpmeet,  treated  in 
rich  detail.  The  warmth,  the  humor,  the  history,  the  sound  advice,  the 
"Papashvily  touch,"  all  combine  to  make  this  rewarding  volume  the 
canicular  event  of  the  year.  Illustrated  by  Marguerite  Kirmse.  $3.95. 


At  all  bookstores 
Philadelphia  •  New  York 
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THE  RIO  GRANDE  IN 


NORTH  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  PAUL  HORGAN 

"One  of  the  major  masterpieces  of  Amer- 
ican historical  writing.  .  .  .  No  other 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Southwest 
will  even  compare  with  it."— CARL  CARMER 
Two  volumes,  black  oxford  cloth  binding, 
gold  stamped,  two  double-spread  maps,  full 
color  gift  box.  $10.00 
Limited  signed  edition,  two  volumes,  de  luxe 
buckram  binding,  full-color  endpapers,  sixteen 
full-color  illustrations  by  the  author,  two 
double-spread  maps,  boxed.  S25.00 


The 
Heart  of 
TO.  Henry 

By  DALE  KRAMER 


"Reads  like  an  exciting  novel  ...  A  pos- 
itive contribution  to  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can literature."— VIRGINIA  KIRKUS  S4.00 


The 
Man  who 
Never 
Changed 


By  JOHN  SELBY 
The  author  of  Starbttck  recreates  the  vital 
world  of  concert  music  in  an  exciting 
story  about  a  ruthless  genius  who  sac- 
rificed on  the  altar  of  Success  the  women 
—  and  the  men  —  who  loved  him.   S3. 50 

At  all  booksellers 
RINEHART  &  COMPANY  .  N.  Y.  16 


voyages  to  Russia  to  dig  up  some 
buried  treasure,  is  on  a  lower  level- 
one  reads  it  with  much  loyalty  and 
some  pleasure.  But  in  the  firsl  half 
even  the  little  poems  are  straight  out 
<>l  the  sagas;  Orm,  tied,  guarded,  and 
about  to  be  slaughtered,  says  to  the 
other  Vikings:  At  home  in  the  house / 
That  sine  me  grow/  Would  I  were 
I  seated  now/  Eating  .sour  milk  and 
bread.  And  this  is  how  an  invalid 
got  his  hair  combed  at  Harald's 
court  by  Harald's  daugher: 

Ylva  had  some  difficulty  in  attend- 
ing to  Orni.  because  he  was  unable 
to  sit  up,  but  she  supported  his 
body  with  her  arm  and  used  him 
carefully,  and  emerged  from  her 
task  with  credit,  for  he  got  no  lye  in 
his  eyes  or  mouth  and  yet  became 
clean  and  fine.  Then  she  seated  her- 
self on  the  head  of  his  bed.  put  his 
head  between  her  knees,  and  began 
to  comb  him.  She  asked  him  if  he 
was  uncomfortable,  but  Orm  had  to 
admit  that  he  was  not.  She  found 
difficulty  in  passing  the  comb 
through  his  hair,  for  it  was  thick 
and  coarse,  and  very  tangled  as  a 
result  of  the  washing:  but  she  per- 
severed patiently  with  the  task,  so 
that  he  thought  he  had  never  in 
his  life  been  better  combed. 

.  .  .  She  drew  her  comb  slowly 
through  a  tuft  of  Orm's  hair  which 
she  had  just  untangled,  and  held  it 
up  against  the  daylight  to  examine 
it  closely. 

"I  do  not  understand  how  this 
can  be,"  she  said,  "but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  single  louse  in 
vour  lnir." 

"That  is  not  possible."  said  Orm. 
"It  must  lie  a  bad  comb." 

She  said  that  it  was  a  good  louse- 
comb,  and  st  raped  his  head  so  that 
his  scalp  burned,  but  still  she  could 
find  no  louse. 

"If  what  you  say  is  true,  then  I 
am  sick  indeed,"  said  Orm.  "and 
things  are  even  worse  than  I  had 
feared.  This  can  only  mean  that  mv 
blood  is  poisoned." 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Wallace 
Stevens  (Knopf,  $7.50)  contains 
all  the  poetry  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  living  poets.  1  have  before  this 
written  about  both  his  best  poems 
and  his  worst,  but  on  occasion  (and 
a  book  like  this  is  truly  an  occasion) 
a  critic  can  behave  like  posterity, 
which  memorializes— which  memo- 
rizes—the good,  and  which  looks  by 
the  bad  with  a  sweet  uncaring  smile. 
One  might  as  well  argue  with  the 


I  wiling  Star  as  hud  fault  with  so 
much  wit  and  grace  and  intelligence; 
such  knowledge  of,  feeling  for,  other 
times  and  places,  and  our  own;  such 
an  overwhelming  and  exquisite  com- 
mand both  of  the  words  and  of  the 
rhythms  of  our  language;  such  charm 
and  irony,  such  natural  and  philo- 
sophical breadth  of  sympathy,  such 
dignity  and  magnanimity.  (Toynbee 
often  has  the  calm  and  generosity  of 
a  visitor  from  a  better  age,  and  you 
feel  that  Stevens  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  be  stub  a  traveler 
through  time.)  Little  of  Stevens' 
work  has  the  dramatic  immediacy, 
the  mesmeric,  involving  humanity, 
of  so  much  of  Yeats'  and  Frost's 
poetry:  his  poems,  if  they  were 
ideally  successful,  might  resemble  the 
paintings  of  Piero  della  Francesca. 
But  some  of  these  cool,  clear,  airy 
poems,  which  tower  above  us  in  the 
dazzling  elegance,  the  "minute  bril- 
liance," of  yachts  or  clouds,  ought  to 
be  sailing  over  other  heads  many 
centuries  from  now. 

Evelyn  Waugh  is  a  man  born  to 
write  Candide;  and  after  he  had 
written  it  and  tailed  it  Decline  and 
Fall—it  is.  surely,  one  of  the  funniest 
books  in  English— he  went  on  writ- 
ing and  became  at  last  a  professional 
inventor  of  atrocities,  a  very  witty, 
very  sadistic-masochistic,  and  very 
unreliable  one.  The  Waugh  hero, 
characteristically,  is  a  stiff,  numb, 
gentlemanly  lay-figure  in  the  cham- 
ber of  horrors  of  the  Present,  the 
torture  chamber  of  the  Future. 

In  Tactical  Exercise  (Little, 
Brown,  $3.75),  the  toccata  which 
gives  his  new  collection  its  name, 
Waugh  tells  the  story  of  an  orphan 
pyromaniac  in  the  Stale  of  the 
Future.  After  burning  down  the  air 
base  at  which  he  is  stationed,  he  finds 
a  loved  home  in  the  country  manor, 
torn  from  a  "maimed  V.C.,"  which 
the  State  uses  to  rehabilitate  its 
criminals.  Unwillingly  rehabilitated, 
he  becomes  an  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Euthanasia,  the  onh  insti- 
tution which  flourishes  in  that  bad 
time;  falls  in  love  with  a  ballet 
dancer  with  a  long  golden  beard,  the 
result  of  the  de-sexing  operation 
which,  as  is  customary,  she  has  un- 
dergone. When  she  learns  that, 
beard  or  no,  she  is  about  to  have  a 
baby,  she  has  a  second  operation 
which  removes  beard  and  skin  to- 


The  Swivel  Chair 


w  e  spent  a  reasonable  amount  of  school 
time  studying  American  history  as  it  has  jelled,  ^.en 
much  of  our  percipient  lives  thereafter  amending  and 
extending  our  grasp  on  the  illusive  fact  and  sustain- 
ing fictions  of  the  past.  The  liveliest  aid  and  challenge 
to  this  percipience  encountered  in  many  a  publishing 
moon  is  the  Youth's  Companion.  ($6.00)  With  a 
camera  dissolve  into  a  more  lucid  looking-glass  world 
we  move  backward  in  time  through  a  coming-of-age 
century,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  children,  on  the  cru- 
sades and  crotchets  of  their  elders,  reading  the  writers 
who  then  felt  only  the  first  intimations  of  immortality 
—  and  what  is  more,  reading  them  for  content  rather 
than  form. 

The  quality  that  makes  this 
book  so  much  to  so  many,  of  course,  is 
the  commentary  by  the  editor,  Lovell 
Thompson.  He  is,  in  turn,  lapidary  as 
in  this  comment  on  a  poem  by  Robert 
Frost  called  "Ghost  House";  In  New  England  the 
vanished  town  is  the  victim  of  hope,  in  the  West  it  is 
the  victim  of  despair.  In  the  moist  East  the  forest 
quickly  comes  bach  to  make  a  lesser  wilderness  for 
a  later  pioneer.  In  the  West  the  dry  walls  stand  as  a 
warning  to  the  next  comers,  preserved  by  the  trium- 
phant climate  like  an  enemy  scalp  or  eloquent  as  in 
the  following  passage  on  an  article  by  John  James 
Audubon;  Audubon  drew  them  with  the  divine  greed 
of  first  possession,  with  the  startled,  joyous  eye  of 
sudden  ownership.  The  birds  were  denizens  of  an 
Eden.  The  artist  was  an  Adam  who  named  them  one 
by  one  with  his  pencil  and  his  brush.  In  this  last  new 
world  the  creatures  understood  their  part.  Drawing 
after  drawing  bursts  with  the  inspiration  that  unites 
the  fact  of  life  with  the  human  logic  of  design  and 
provocative ;  A  o  one  has  ever  really  explored  the  ques- 
tion of  just  what  happens  when  the  men  of  an  old 
world  come  to  a  new  land  and  start  social  evolution 
over  again,  going,  it  seems,  halfway  back  to 
the  Indians  and  starting  up  the  old  ladder 
£v  in  a  hurry.  Those  who  read  this  Companion 
^of  America's  youth  will  find  themselves  in 
a  new  Wonderland  of  American  writing. 

Praise  is  not  always  as  provocative  as  this 
of  Edward  Newhouse  by  Dylan  Thomas.  "If  I  were 
to  receive  in  the  same  mail  new  books  by  the  dozen 


best  writers  of  fiction  in  America,  Edward  Newhouse's 
would  be  the  first  I'd  read.  He  does  to  me  what  the 
movies  did  '  hen  I  was  ten.  More  than  anyone  else  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  makes  me  want  to  know 
what  happens  next.  And  when  it  happens,  it  happens 
to  me."  The  Temptation  of  Roger  Heriott  (83.00) 
is  a  novel  of  a  man  living  one  generation  late  for  the 
shock-absorbtion  of  inherited  money,  and  one  mar- 
riage-remove from  a  growing  Texas  fortune.  With  a 
little  boosting  he  has  reached  the  $10,000  level  to  find 
that  the  footing  is  insecure  there.  The  power  of  this 
book  lies  in  the  sense  of  recognition  that  you 
will  bring  to  Roger  Heriott,  his  wife  and  his 
children,  the  recognition  that  though  this 
is  not  your  own  story,  it  could  be  that  of 
your  oldest  friend. 

Esther  Warner  can  write  as  she  does, 
with  revealing  beauty  of  thought  and  phrase,  because 
she  listens  with  an  inward  ear  to  what  people  are  try- 
ing to  communicate.  Her  first  book,  New  Song  in  a 
Strange  Land,  established  a  quietly  resolute  Warner 
cult  among  readers.  This  new  book,  Seven  Days  to 
Lomaland,  takes  up  the  tale  in  a  week's  walk  through 
jungle  with  her  Liberian  friends,  the  men  and  women 
who  worked  for  her  and  with  her.  She  had  set  out 
reluctantly  to  attend  a  trial  by  ordeal  but  the  pil- 
grimage is  made  rich  with  the  lore  of  the  African's 
world,  illiterate  and  lyrical,  primitive  and 
sage.  The  first  reviewer,  Virginia  Kirkus, 
said  of  it,  "A  book  to  green  the  land- 
_  scape  of  the  heart,  universal  and  time- 

less."  ($3.50) 

With  all  three  of  these  books  there  has 
been  a  feeling  that  at  the  end  of  the  book  the  story  is 
continuing,  that  eventually  there  is  more  to  be  known, 
but  in  this  fourth  —  The  Last  Hunt  by  Milton  Lott 

($3.95)  —  there  is  a  sense  of  absolute  finality.  This 
is  one  Oi*  America's  hours  of  domestic  disaster  when  the 
plains  were  dark  with  the  useless  blood  of  the  buffalo. 
It  takes  a  certain  toughness  of  mind  perhaps  to  move 
into  this  harsh  landscape  but  of  those  who  do  venture  it, 
probably  no  one  will  ever  forget  the  dedicated  fight  of  a 
young  Indian  for  something  worth  his  life  f 
and  more,  or  the  shock  of  one  small  terrible 
instance  of  punishment  exactly  befitting  the 
crime.  A  Houghton  Mifflin  Literary  Fellow- 
ship Award  and  one  of  the  best  of  them. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Publishers 
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3  NEW  TITLES 

The  Collected  Poems 
of  Wallace  Stevens 

A  literary  event  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, this  volume  contains  Har- 
monium. Ideas  of  Order,  The  Man 
with  the  Blue  Guitar,  Parts  of  a 
World,  Transport  to  Summer,  The 
Auroras  of  Autumn,  and  twenty-five 
later  poems  never  before  included 
in  a  book.  $7.50 

Modern  Prints 
&  Drawings 

Selected  and  with  an  explanatory 
text  by  PAUL  J.  SACHS 

Richly  illustrated  and  comprehen- 
sive, this  guide  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  modern  draughtsman- 
ship covers  the  art  of  the  print-maker 
and  draughtsman  from  the  time  of 
David.  Ingres,  and  Delacroix  to  the 
present.  It  contains  286  gravure  re- 
productions. S7.50 

More  Stories 

by  FRANK  O'CONNOR 

Twenty-nine  fine  tales  of  Ireland— 
of  warmhearted,  hot-blooded,  often 
muddle-headed,  but  predominantly 
charming  people.  Sixteen  have  not 
previously  appeared  in  book  form; 
those  reprinted  from  earlier  books 
have  been  extensively  recast.  $5.00 

AND  AN  EARLIER  ONE 

An  English  Year 

by  NAN  FAIRBROTHER 

This  beautiful  story  of  a  wartime 
year  spent  in  the  country  by  a 
mother  and  her  two  young  children 
is  one  of  the  truly  distinguished 
books  of  1 954.  It  is  indeed,  as  Orville 
Prescott  said,  "The  kind  of  gentle 
book  that  at  least  a  few  are  certain 
to  cherish  dearly."  $3.50 

At  all  bookstores 

ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,  Publisher 


gether,  replacing  them  b\  .i  plastic 
mask  ideal  as  a  base  for  grease-paint. 
That  loved  beard  gone,  the  hero 
burns  down  the  loved  home-prison, 
killing  all  the  criminals:  and  he  him- 
self, the  onl\  surviving  example  of 
rehabilitation,  is  sent  out  on  a  lec- 
ture  tour  with  a  pretty  mistress. 

In  all  these  stories  things  go 
wrong— vulgarlv.  basely  wrong— with 
a  magician's  ingenuity,  a  star's  fidel- 
itv:  the  stew  the  natives  feed  the 
hero  is,  always,  the  heroine.  The 
reader,  instead  of  getting  avidly  in- 
dignant over  the  age,  the  State,  and 
people,  onlv  says:  "I  know  your 
methods.  Waugh."  Waugh  writes  as 
he  does,  not  because  the  world  is 
what  it  is.  but  because  Waugh  is 
what  he  is— another  sign  that  he  is  a 
real  writer.  This  book  has  little  of 
his  best  writing,  though  "Work  Sus- 
pended*' is  an  attractive,  unusually 
personal  novelette.  But  in  this  world 
bursting  with  sin  and  sorrow,  how 
can  we  spend  our  time  licking  our 
lips  over  the  ingenious  imaginary 
enormities  that  bad  people  keep 
showering  on  one  gray  guiltless  fig- 
ure? Waugh's  moral  imagination  is 
so  one-sided  that  it  has  become  a 
crippled,  macabre  joke. 

Most  of  Russell  Lynes'  The 
Tastemakers  (Harper,  S5)  is  a 
careful  and  interesting  history,  with 
fine  illustrations,  of  American  taste 
in  houses,  furniture,  pictures,  and 
sculpture,  and  of  the  people  who 
made  it  what  it  was.  (A  favorite 
nineteenth-century  way  of  getting  a 
man  to  buy  a  chair  was  to  call  it 
sincere,  something  I  didn't  know 
and  won't  forget.)  Lynes  leaves  out 
novels,  poems,  plays,  music,  dancing: 
this  one-sided  selection  of  facts  makes 
his  conclusions  one-sided.  I  think. 
Part  of  The  Tastemakers  is  his  very 
well-known  essay  on  Lowbrows,  Mid- 
dlebrows, and  Highbrows.  This  is 
an  essav  I  heartilv  enjoved  and 
thoroughly  disbelieved.  When  you're 
told  exactlv  what  lowbrows,  middle- 
brows, and  highbrows  eat,  drink, 
love,  think,  and  wear,  you  laugh  and 
like  it:  but  pretty  soon  you  begin 
to  notice  that  neither  you  nor  I  nor 
Russell  Lynes— nor  anybodv  l-Kc 
with  any  sense  and  opinions  of  his 
own— fits  into  the  categories  very 
well,  and  you  decide  that  this  pigeon- 
holing is  wit,  not  thought.  We're 
always  told,  quite  correctly,  that  we 


must  judge  a  man  as  a  man,  and  nc 
as  a  Negro,  a  Turk,  or  a  Jew.  T 
judge  him  as  a  lowbrow,  a  highbro\ 
a  middlebrow— to  force  all  that  m 
can  into  one  of  these  pigeonhoh 
into  which,  after  all,  so  little  of 
man  will  go— seems  to  me  a 
analogous  sin. 

In  the  Galley  \ 

I read  The  View  from  Pompe\ 
Head  (Doubledav.  S3.95),  lil 
almost  all  these  books,  in  galle\ 
(Gallevs  are  thirty-six,  or  forty-eigh 
or  seven  ty-two  inches  long— th< 
grew  longer  as  I  grew  older, 
thought  of  how  Gilbert  Highet,  yei 
in  and  vear  out,  had  dealt  with  the 
paper  anacondas  without  a  wot 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  depai 
ment  of  Harper's  should  be  callt. 
The  New  Laocoon.)  Along  with  tl 
proof  there  was  a  marvelous  se 
tence:  "This  is  Hamilton  Basso's  b( 
novel,  an  important  and  extreme 
salable  book  that  he  has  been  on  tl' 
verge  of  writing  for  the  last  decac 
and  a  half."  I  felt  for  Hamiltc, 
Basso,  and  for  Hamilton  Basso's  pu 
lishers,  and  for  the  society  whi« 
puts  such  sentences  into  peopk 
heads— a  society  which  Hamilto 
Basso  views  with  a  somewhat  am 
quiescing,  somewhat  Marquandb 
eye. 

Pompey's  Head  is  a  small  Souti 
era  citv  to  which  a  New  York  lawv 
in  early  middle  agfe  is  summon 
home  by  an  unfortunate  and  unh 
lievable  subplot  about  a  Wolfe-i:< 
writer  whose  wicked  wife  has  a 
cused  a  Perkins-ish  publisher  of  Ste; 
ing  Rovalties.  Pompev's  Head,  ar; 
the  lawyer,  and  the  girls  he  used 
uo  with,  and  the  little  girl,  grov 
now,  whom  he  falls  in  love  with,  as 
the  wife  he  left  behind  him,  a  deal 
clean,  crisp,  Vassar,  PTA,  AAU' 
tvpe  calculated  to  scare  Europe,  Asi 
and  Africa  into  the  middle  of  tl1 
Indian  Ocean— all  these  are  qui 
believable    and    rather  interestin 
This  is  a  medium-sized  novel,  not 
big  one,  but  it  is  in  a  mild  way  e 
joyable:  you  feel  that  it  is,  exce 
for  that  subplot,  the  best  its  writ 
can  do,  and  a  decent  enough  thii 
to  be  doing,  and  you  extend  to  it  tl 
qualified  respect  it  deserves. 


T 
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he  Huge  Season  (Viking,  $3.7 
is  a  much  better  book,  and 
h  bigger  disappointment.  Wrig 


THE    \  l  W    BOOK  S 

Morris  is  .1  "real  writer"  in  ;t  way, 
to  i  degree,  that  Hamilton  Basso 
never  is:  lie  knows  a  great  deal  more 
about  just  what  people  said  and  Eelt 
jam!  did  at  a  certain  time,  or  would 
s,i\  and  feel  and  do  at  any  time,  and 
he  has  more  ol  a  s>ift  for  words,  more 
cultivation,  more  imagination.  My 
|uite  and  1  lead  The  Huge  Season 
it  the  same  time,  and  would  read 
Kil  ts  aloud  to  each  ol  hei .  ask  Where 
me  you  now?.  sa\.  Wait  till  you  get 
to  the  chapter  about  So-and-So:  we 
.veie  ieall\  interested  and,  when  we 
>ot  to  the  end,  k.iIK  disappointed. 
[The  alternating  chapters,  one  in  the 
ate  '20s,  the  other  in  the  early  '50s, 
.eem  designed  to  lead  up  to  some 
revelation  which  will  explain  and 
Justify  everything,  and  so  end  the 
>ook.  Hut  though  the  hook  pretends 
lo  End,  it  only  stops:  instead  of  a 
evolution  there  is  only  (as  Wells 
aid)  a  mouse  on  the  altar,  and  a 
jjueer,  hysterical,  writer-ish  little 
House  at  that. 

Rut  I  hope  that  such  news  of  the 
fnd  won't  keep  anybody  from  read- 
ing the  book:  it  i->.  most  of  the  time, 
tn  appealing  story  by  a  talented  and 
Lttractive  w  riter.  There  is  something 
ngaging  and  shekel  able  about  him, 
o  that  you  want  to  spread  your 
lings  over  his  faults  or,  at  least,  run 
off  into  a  hedge  to  draw  the  hunters 
[way  from  them.  His  characters,  ex- 
rept  for  the  author-character,  are  not 

lot  more  than  skin  deep:  some  of 
he  book  is  romantic  and  confused, 
bout  liberals,  Hemingway  heroes, 
nd  the  '20s.  in  a  partly  touching, 
»artly  distressing  way;  its  author,  in 
pite  of  his  real  talents,  is  a  little 
ommonplace.  a  little  lacking  in  per- 
onal  force,  unintended  individual- 
ly. But  just  the  same,  read  the 
jook:  the  best  parts  are  fresh  and 
ive  enough  to  make  the  worst  parts 
n  honorable  disappointment. 

literature,  Noiv  and  Then 

First  one  gets  works  of  art,  then 
criticism  of  them,  then  criticism 
jf  the  criticism,  and,  finally,  a  book 
n  The  Literary  Situation  (Viking, 
3.75),  a  book  which  tells  you  all 
fcout  writers,  critics,  publishing, 
japer-backed  books,  the  tendencies 
p  the  (literary)  time,  what  sells  and 
ow  much,  what  writers  wear  and 
rink  and  want,  what  their  wives 
i'ear  and  drink  and  want,  and  so  on. 


■  va 


We  the  people— 
and  the  country  we  have  made 

YANKEE  REFORMERS 
IN  THE  URBAN  AGE 

BY  ARTHUR  MANN 

is  book  is  about  Boston  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. It  tells  about  the  reactions  of  each  social,  racial,  and  religious 
group— and  of  certain  arresting  individuals— to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic inequalities  brought  on  by  growing  urbanization  and 
industrialization.  From  the  Boston  Bluenose  to  the  Boston  Irish 
—here  is  how  these  reformers  felt,  why  they  felt  that  way,  and 
what  they  tried  to  do  to  make  the  American  dream  of  equality 
come  true.  A  Belknap  Press  Book.  $5.00 

AMERICAN  FARM  LIFE 

BY  LOWRY  NELSON 

H  ere  is  the  story  of  how  life  has  changed  on  American  farms 
—a  change  which  affects  the  food  we  eat,  the  political  party  we 
vote  into  office,  and  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Lowry  Nelson 
pictures  each  aspect  of  rural  life— from  schools,  churches,  co- 
operatives and  farm  organizations  to  governmental  intervention 
and  regulation— showing  what  has  happened  oyer  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  what  may  happen  next.  $3.75 

OSCAR  HANDLIN'S 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

*T"he  fascinating  story  of  how  the  immigrant  has  impressed  his 
mark  on  American  history'  and  to  a  large  degree  made  it  what  it 
is."— America.  "This  historian  has  an  instinct  for  the  man  with 
a  bother,  for  all  the  shadowy,  half-articulated  feelings  which 
other  able  Americans  could  study  for  a  lifetime  and  never  really 
understand."— Saturday  Review.  $3.75 

I  1  At  all  bookstores 

w&Wj  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

\©/  Publishers  of  the 

\y      HARVARD  GUIDE  TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


STUDENTS— PARENTS 
GUIDANCE  DIRECTORS 

Our  1954-55  School  and  Camp  Guide  has  just  been 
published.  For  information  on  many  of  the  better 
schools  and  camps  write  for  your  free  directory. 

SCHOOL  AND  CAMP  DEPARTMENT 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 


ANALYZE  HANDWRITING 


MORE  INCOME...  MORE  PRESTIGE/ 
AND  MORE  SUCCESS! 

FASCINATING,    uncrowded  profcssli 

business,  full  or  spare  time.  Free  111* 

trated  Trial  Lesson  shows  how  intelligent  I  £;-v.-j 

ambitious  men  and  women  tn  home  andr- 

buslness  find  opportunity  In  analyzing 
handwriting.  Vnderitand  people — Make  Monev.  Trial  Lesson 
and  details  free  about  amazing  opportunities.  Olve  aire. 
IGAS,    I  IK.   415    Wilholt   Bidding,    SprlngdeU.  Missouri 


OUT-OF-PRINT  ANT8  ^NRu°  BOOKS 

supplied.  All  suojectt.  all  languages.  Also  Geneal- 
ogies and  Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete 
•»ti  oomplated.  All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied. 
Send  us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  Wa  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

(  We  alio  supply  all  current  buokt  at  retail  itore  prices 
— Postpaid,  at  well  as  all  bookt  reviewed.  aderrUtei  or 
lilted  in  tMi  iitue  ol  Harper's  Magazine.; 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
117  Wast  48th  Street,  Dapt.  H.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
N.B.  We  also  IMTY  books  and  magazines. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  WRITE? 

Writing  short  stories,  articles  on  business,  politics,  cur- 
rent events,  travel.  Ixw>ks.  local,  church  ami  club  activi- 
ties, etc.,  will  enable  you  to  earn  extra  money.  In  your 
own  home,  on  your  own  time,  the  New  York  Copy  Desk 
Method  teaches  you  how  to  write  the  way  newspaper  men 
and  women  learn — by  writing.  Our  unique  "Writing  Ap- 
titude Test"  tells  whether  you  possess  the  fundamcntAl 
(lualltles  essential  to  successful  writing.  You'll  enjoy  this 
test    Write  for  It.  without  cost  or  obligation. 

NEWSPAPER  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

Suita  5994-T.  Ona  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  H,  Y. 


BOOKS     IN  liRIEF 


George  F. 
Keniian 

America's  top  career 
diplomat  offers  a  basis 
for  constructive  act  ion 

REALTIES 
OF  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mi  Kennan  presents  the  personal 
pliilosopln  of  foreign  policy  that  has 
emerged  from  his  career  as  Director 
of  tire  State  Department  Policy 
Planning  Staff  and  Ambassador  to 
Russia.  For  the  fust  time  since  his 
famous  "Mi  X"  article,  he  speaks 
out  on  the  much  debated  "contain- 
ment" policy,  and  compares  it  to  the 
widely  advocated  "liberation"  policy. 
Here  in  brief  compass  is  the  best 
thinking  of  America's  outstanding 
diplomatic  mind  on  the  problems 
of  Russian  expansion.  Western  dis- 
unity, and  the  threat  of  war. 

HO  pages,  $2.75 


117//  this  trouble  spot 
In  come  a  u etc  Korea? 


i»\\4.i:it 


l>\  Josel  Korbel 

Foreword  by  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimik 

While  both  East  and  West  await  the 
plebiscite  that  will  decide  Kashmir's 
fate,  the  Chairman  of  the  1948  UN 
Kashmir  Commission  portrays  the 
crucial  position  of  Kashmir  in  the 
East-West  struggle,  the  long  fight  of 
its  people  for  independence,  the  con- 
flicting rights  of  the  Indians  and 
Pakistanis  who  clash  there  today,  and 
the  sobering  extent  of  Communist 
infiltration.  Admiral  Nimitz calls  this 
book  "a  very  important  contribu- 
tion to  history." 

311  pages,  maps,  55.00 

i  Order  from  your  bookstore, 

PRINCETON 

University  Press 


Malcolm  Cowley  has  plainly  enjoyed 
writing  his— as  a  review  would  sa\ 
readable,  informative,  and  entertain- 
ing book:  his  style,  which  is  usually 
rather  doughy  and  matter-of-course, 
is  hi  this  hook  a  good  deal  more 
animated.  The  Literary  Situation  is 
less  objective  than  its  informing, 
summarizing  manner  would  indicate 
its  author  would  give  all  that  he 
has.  and  more,  to  get  us  hac  k  to  the 
'20s  and  '30s,  times  when  he  swam 
more  freely  in  a  tide  running  his 
own  way.  Mis  hook  rather  depressed 
me,  since  it  is  such  a  thoroughgoing 
example  of  what  Tocqueville  called 
—Cowley  quotes  the  sentence— "the 
trading  spirit  in  literature." 

One  of  the  most  popular  sous  of 
s(  ience-fu  t  ion.  t hese  last  lew 
years,  has  been  the  cautionary 
Utopia.  The  Big  Ball  of  Wax 
(Simon  8c  Schuster,  $3.50)  shows  you 
a  society  which  is  all  business,  adver- 
tising, and  "mass  entertainment 
media."  and  shows  you  what  hap- 
pens to  it  when  something  is  in- 
vented which  allows  you  not  simply 
to  see,  hut  to  he,  the  television  pro- 
gram you  are  watching.  Shepherd 
Mead's  hook  is  sometimes  quite 
funny  and  sometimes  quite  crude: 
the  best  thing  about  it  is  his  vivid 
and  detailed  knowledge— he  is  a  vice 
president— ol  business  ways  and  ad- 
vertising speech. 

ALFRED  Duggan's  Leopards  and 
Lilies  (Coward  McCann.  S3. 50) 
is  the  competent  and  well-informed, 
moderately  interesting,  somewhat 
unimaginative  history  of  an  awful 
woman  and  a  nice  soldier  in  the  days 
of  had  king  [ohn.  Alter  Merle 
Millers  Reunion  (Viking,  $3.95),  1 
welcomed  it.  Reunion  is  the  hook 
you  would  get  if  you  put  in  Mam- 
moth Cave,  to  write  a  novel,  every 
radio-  and  television-  and  scenario- 
writer  who  ever  lived.  As  you  read 
it  you  begin  to  have  the  nightmarish 
feeling  that  sensibility  and  morality, 
nice  people,  good  writers,  are  simply 
a  fable  agreed  upon,  a  myth  the  Real 
World  doesn't  believe  in  any  longer. 

From  Emerson  to  Twain,  most  of 
our  great  American  writers  wrote, 
and  wrote  well,  for  The  Youth's 
Companion  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $6); 
the  extremely  interesting  new  an- 
thology   of   their   contributions  is 


alloyed  by  the  extensive  comment 
of  the  editor,  Lovell  Thompson 
who  writes  about  them  in  patronij 
ing  magazine-ese.  The  Saturda- 
Evening  Post  Treasury  (Simon  8 
Schuster,  $7.50),  though  it  contain 
a  number  of  good  things,  gets  worse 
gets  almost  indistinguishable  com 
monplace,  as  it  approaches  the  '50i 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  article 
written  lor  those  dead  c  hildren  w  Ik 
read  The  Youth's  Companion  wen 
usually  more  thoughtful  and  de 
manding,  and  of  more  literary  merit 
than  the-  articles  written  for  tin 
grownups  who  read  the  Post  today. 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

By  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 


FICTION 

The  Bridge  Over  the  River  Kivah 
by  Pierre  Boulle. 

This  novel,  which  won  the  Prix  Ste 
Beuve  in  France,  is  the  story  of  a 
group  of  British  soldiers— particui 
larly  of  a  certain  Colonel  Nicholson 
—who  were,  in  1942,  prisoners  of  thl 
Japanese  in  Siam,  near  the  Burmese 
border.  Its  drama  and  conflict  lie  in 
the  fact  that  these  well  disciplined 
and  technically  able  men  were  sel 
to  building  a  bridge  to  carry  supj 
plies  lor  the  enemv.  How  several 
of  them  resolved  this  conllict— some 
remaining  rigidly  faithful  to  the  com 
ventional  armv  regulations,  some 
turning  to  follow  what  seemed  to 
them  a  higher  human  standard- 
makes  a  storv  of  the  most  intense 
excitement,  both  in  the  narrative 
and  in  the  psychological  sense.  A 
memorable  novel,  brilliant  1\  con- 
ceived and  brilliantly  written. 

Vanguard.  $3 

Good  Morning,  Miss  Dove,  by 
Fran<  es  Gra)  Pat  ton. 
An  influential  teacher  is  almost  as 
inevitable  a  part  of  the  past  of  most 
Americans  as  youth  itself.  Perhaps 
that  is  what  accounts  for  the  over- 
whelming success  here— as  in  Eng- 
land—of such  stories  as  Goodbye,  Mr. 
Chips  and  this  October  choice  of 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  One 
finds  the  atmosphere  of  the  class- 
room so  nostalgic  and  familiar  that 
the  humor  seems  funnier,  the  senti- 


BOOKS    IN    li  K  I  E  F 

ttU  more  real  ar 

■ 

I 

I    Time  for  Sergeants,  by  Mar. 

; 

tde  the  butt  of  situations  that  he  - 
cause  he  is  such  a  nice  guy— never 

E 

xi t  another  war,  whose  tone  was 

: 

dame  de   ,  bv  Louise 

rin.  Translated  by  Dug  Cooper, 
ene'  - 

French^  delightfully  witfv  T  fake- 
it  intrigues  and  a  pair  of  much- 
med  diamond  earrings  in  the 
of  hearts.  It  has  already  been 

Boyer,  under  the  direction 
ax  Ophuk.  A  most  absorbing, 
al  fifrw-four  pages. 

Messner,  $2-50 


Trygve  Lie 

speaks  to  all  mankind 
in  a  book  of  history- 
making  importance 


IN  THE  CAUSE 
OF  PEACE 

Seven  1  ears  tolft  ffo  United  Nations 

By  TRYGVE  LIE 

The  distinguished  and  dedicated  rnternatiorjalist  who  served  as 
the  U.Vs  first  Secretary-General  makes  his  first  ex-ofikao  state- 

inspiring  tribute  to  their  efforts  to  preserve  peace. 


tfai»  ne-w  book  exr^pt  to  appUod  or 

to  di*a?r*-e.  In  Jf^  Your  l^tx.  a 
notable  la'*7«rr  talk.*  informally  with 
7  on  and  your  attorney  —  not  a  boat 
teehniealitie-*  bat  a  bo  at  f  onda  mental 
prinHple*:  n~hat  i*  the  lawyer7*  daty 
to  hi*  eBent  and  hira*elf  ?  *  bat  i*  bk 
lecitlatire  role  hi  draw  in »  op  lesal 
<i*r*~Bmml~  ?  ^  hat  are  the  ethie*  70a 
find  in  the  law  ?  ^  bat  <io  yon  <^Tp*r'l 
0/  the  jn/i»  and  of  the  jary?  What 
ar«?  the  fan<tion*  of  the  eonrt*  of 
appeal,  of  the  .Supreme  Conrt.  and 
of  the  Comtitation  ? 

: 

IT'S  YOUR 

I  AW 

by  CHARLES  P.  CURTIS 

Co-editor  *f  Tie  Rr+rWml  f^pioU* 


The  true,  inside  story 

Son  of 
Oscar 
1  Wilde 

X  a  -  -  - .  heme  jfcattersd  .  .  ~ 

■ 

*ia~  .-_ac>*r.ed  •»  'A'^ti  izr:.':.j 
Hr^tra^ni  ti.75 

The  Works  of 
Oscar  Wilde 

11M  ps^fif  cf  yri-a  az<d  nit  —  the 
mast  coaaplete  vikvoc  <U  tne  norfci 
of  Wlifie  errer  ?iiizt'ae£.  Otuj  5i 


How  many  months 
in  a  year? 


This  is  a  part  of  the  alarming  story 
of  public  school  education  today 
told  by  Mortimer  Smith  (Author 
of  And  Madly  Teach) 

THE 
DIMINISHED 
MIND 

A  Study  of  Planned  Mediocrity 
in  our  Public  Schools 

$2.75  at  your  favorite  bookstore 


Henry  Regnery  Company  •  Chicago  4 


Some  homes  have 
many  books. 

Every  home  should 
have  3  books  — 

a  Bible,  a  dictionary, 
and 


THE 
COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The  "best  one-volume  encyclopedia  in 
English."  2235  pages,  6,100,000  words, 
70,000  articles.  $35  at  bookstores 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


rfA  fine  collection, 
fascinating  variety,"  says 
The  Saturday  Review  about  this 
first  American  anthology  of 

MODERN  ITALIAN 
SHORT  ST01IEB 

d'Annunzio,  Pirandello,  Papini, 
Bacchelli,  Silone,  Moravia,  Levi, 
Pratolini,  Vittorini,  and  25  other  Italian 
writers.  Edited  by  MARC  SLONIM. 
$5.  Simon  and  Schuster 


The  Game  of  Life  and  How  To  Play  It 

r.v 

FLORENCE  SCOVELL  SHINN 
'IU-a'1  my  Imok  anil  you  will  never  !>e  the  same  again" 
Shlnn  Press.  274  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  T. 
Paper  $1.25  Cloth  *l.75 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 


NON-FICTION 

Sweet  and  Sour,  by  John  O'Hara. 
A  lead  of!  about  Hemingway  in  one 
ol  these  collected  literary  columns 
starts  Mr.  O'Hara  objecting  to  what 
he  calls  "(hatter  columnists"— the 
ones  w  ho  call  Hemingway  Papa,  or 
l>o])s,  or  Hemingstein,  or  "the  old 
bloke"  and  who  are  always  quoting 
letters  from  him.  But  actually  in 
tliis  group  of  his  pieces  from 
the  Trenton  Times-Advertiser  Mr. 
O'Hara  does  some  pleasant  literary 
chattering  himself.  Whether  he  is 
writing  about  automobiles,  books 
about  Harry  Luce's  domain,  Aldous 
Huxley,  publishers,  authors,  and  re- 
viewers generally,  or  simply  going 
on  about  the  number  of  people 
w  hose  name  is  Mudd  (repeat,  Mudd) 
he  makes  very  pretty  and  often  hap- 
pily impertinent  talk  about  the 
literary  scene  and  its  peripheries. 

Random  House,  $3 

Free  Love  and  Heavenly  Sinners, 
by  Robert  Shaplen. 

1  The  story  that  Mr.  Shaplen  retells 
here— the  love  affair  between  the  be- 
loved Brooklyn  pastor  and  coun- 
try-wide evangelist,  Henry  Ward 
licet  her,  and  his  devout  parishioner, 

!  Elizabeth  Tilton,  wife  of  his  dear 
friend— rocked  the  country  in  the 
1870s.  "Lib"  Tilton  had  confessed 
her  adultery  to  her  husband  during 
the  summer  of  that  year.  It  is  still  a 
lurid  tale,  documented  with  the  let- 
ters and  dippings  and  court  records 
all  written  in  the  elaborate  language 
of  the  times.  Perhaps  for  that  rea- 
son Mr.  Shaplen's  spinning  out  and 
elucidation  of  the  story  seem  over- 
long  and  occasionally  overwritten. 
The  pathos  and  scandal  of  the  affair 
are  built  in  and  need  no  pointing 
up.  It  is  useful  and  informative  to 
have  the  story  set  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  contemporary  con- 
troversial feminist  movement,  but 
sometimes  the  militant  ladies  take 
over  the  foreground  and  the  central 
story  lades  away.  Knopf,  $3.95 

Adventures  in  Politics,  by  Richard 
L.  Neuberger.  Oxford,  $3.50 

Guide  to  Politics  1954,  edited  by 
Quincy  Howe  and  Arthur  M.  Schles- 
inger,  Jr.  Dial,  $2.50 

Readers  who  discovered  these  two 
books  about  a  month  or  so  before 
the  elections,  when  they  were  pub- 


lished, were  fortunate.  But  although 
both  of  them  are  full  of  lively  dis- 
cussion on  the  most  current  issues 
and  candidates,  there  is  so  much  in 
them  of  basic  permanent  interest  to 
anyone  who  cares  about  the  Amer- 
ican political  scene  that  they  make 
valuable  reference  books  for  any 
library.  The  first  is  a  personal  story. 
Mr.  Neuberger  (whose  writings  are 
known  to  Harper's  readers)  and  his 
wife  are  both  members  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  Legislature.  He  tells  in 
detail  and  through  their  own  experi- 
ences of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  state  governments;  of  specific 
issues  he  and  his  wife  have  defended 
or  fought  against;  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages  coming  to  the  private 
citizen  who  wants  to  go  into  politics. 
A  useful  book  and  a  heartening 
story.  .  .  .  The  other,  the  Guide,  is 
more  specifically  a  handbook.  In 
Part  I  such  "liberals"  as  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  Averell  Harriman, 
Wayne  Morse,  Herbert  Lehman,  and 
nine  others  discuss  current  issues— 
the  H-bomb,  labor  and  management, 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.N.,  McCarthyism, 
etc.  Part  II  tells  how  American 
politics  work  and  how  the  citizen 
can  work  in  them.  In  Part  III  Louis 
H.  Bean  does  a  forecast  of  the  1954 
elections;  and  the  last  part  of  the 
book  is  given  over  to  voting  records 
and  election  statistics.  Unless  we 
make  the  unlikely  assumption  that 
this  is  our  last  election  under  the 
present  system,  these  books  should 
have  a  long  and  useful  life. 

Higher  Than  the  Sky,  by  Frances 
Cranmer  Greenman. 

I've  painted  1,000  portraits  in  al- 
most every  state  in  the  Union.  I've 
painted  men  and  women,  drunk 
and  sober,  children  who  upchucked 
over  their  best  dresses  at  the  sight 
of  me,  bankers,  governors,  movie 
stars,  and  pretty  ladies  who  cried 
into  their  real  pearl  necklaces.  I 
love  work.  I  love  people.  As 
Buddy  Rogers  said  to  me  that  New 
Year's  Eve  backstage,  "Everybody's 
nice  when  you  get  to  know  them— 
even  Stokowski."  But  for  those  who 
came  in  late  I  take  it  all  back  to  the 
beginning. 

There  begins  the  story  of  the  daugh- 
ter who  was  born  in  South  Dakota 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  a 
struggling  young  lawyer  and  his 
pretty,  energetic  wife  who  in  that 


For 
modish 

and 
elegant 
entertainment 


For 

colorful, 
anecdotal 
Americana, 
read  . . . 


WILLARD'S  OF 
WASHINGTON 

By  GARNETT  LAIDLAW  ESKEW 

Assisted  by  Benjamin  P.  Adams 

• 

Through  the  plush  and  elaborate 
lobbies  and  parlors  of  Willard's 
Hotel  in  Washington  have  passed 
all  the  great  and  near  great  of 
America.  It  has  been  the  temporary 
home  of  Presidents  and  it  has  been 
rightfully  described  by  Carl  Sand- 
burg as  the  "conversation  capitol" 
of  this  country.  Studded  with  little- 
known  anecdotes,  informal,  engag- 
ing, humorous,  this  story,  covering 
well  over  a  century,  is  a  record  of 
history  in  the  making. 

Illustrated.  $4.00 
At  all  bookstores 


;  COWARD-MtCANN,  Inc.; 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Ru  ssell  Kirk 

author  of 

THE 

CONSERVATIVE  MIND 

has  written 
a  brilliant  new  book 


A  PROGRAM 
FOR 

CONSERVATIVES 

A  clear,  positive  outline  of  the  role  of 
the  conservative  in  the  twentieth  century. 
$4.00 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  MIND 
revised  edition,  is  now  on  sale 
at  your  bookstore,  $6.50 


Henry  Regnery  Company  •  Chicago  4 


HOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

unsympathetic  time  and  place  dared 
to  go  out  and  stumj)  for  women's 
rights.  Mow  from  such  a  background 
the  daughtei  came  to  be  a  most  ur- 
bane and  worldly  portrail  painter  is 
an  entertaining  story,  lull  ol  things 
seen  and  felt  in  a  life  of  most  varied 
experience— all  told  with  the  im- 
mediacy and  nearly  overwhelming 
/est  ol  the  paragraph  quoted  above. 
One  gets  a  little  breathless  but  reads 


with  pleasure. 


Harper,  M 


The  Bafut  Beagles,  by  Gerald  M. 
Durrell*. 

For  Harper's  readers  this  book  needs 
nothing  but  a  mention  ol  its  exist- 
ence  unde  r  tin's  different  title.  Three 
sections  of  it  have  just  appeared  in 
the  magazine  as  '  The  King  and  His 
Beasts."  The  book  contains  more 
of  the  same  kind  ol  delightful  nar- 
rative about  Mr.  Dun  ell's  adven- 
tures in  the  Cameroons,  collecting 
animals  with  the  help  of  the  Fon  of 
Bafut.  Viking,  $3.75 

FORECAST 

Book  Club  Choices 
The  Literary  Guild  and  the  Book  of 
the  Month  have  made  their  final 
choices  for  the  year.  The  former  has 
chosen  for  December  Mr.  Ma  it  "hum 
Himself,  a  collection  of  Mr. 
Maugham's  works  edited  by  John 
Beecroft  and  published  by  Double- 
day.  The  Book  ol  the  Month's  De- 
cember choice  is  Song  of  the  Sky  by 
Guy  Murchie  (Houghton-Mifflin). 
Looking  into  1955  it  has  also  c  hosen 
The  Cornerstone,  a  novel  by  Zoe 
Oldenbourg  (Pantheon)  for  January. 

January  Motley 

A  few  of  the  other  January  high 
lights  are  beginning  to  be  an- 
nounced. From  Rinehart  will  come 
The  Susquehanna,  a  new  one  in  the 
Rivers  ol  America  scries,  by  Carl 
Carmer,  and  The  Sane  Society  by 
Erich  Fromm.  From  Greystone  will 
come  Richard  Aldrich's  story  of  his 
marriage  to  Gertrude  Lawrence— 647 
manuscript  pages  and  lots  ol  pic- 
tures. Dutton  announces  Prisoner's 
Bluff  by  Rolf  Magener,  a  great  sue 
cess  in  England:  l  arrar,  Straus  and 
Young  will  publish  a  new  novel  l>\ 
Alberto  Moravia,  A  (.host  at  Noon; 
and  World  announces  Simone  de 
Beauvoir's  "startling  new  novel"— as 
yet  untitled. 
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Your  OPPORTUNITY  to 
STUDY  at  HOME  .  .  . 

Choose  from 

more  than 
150  COURSES 
offered  by 

The  — 

UNIVERSITY 
of  CHICAGO 

•  BENEFIT  from   continued   training  in 
your  field. 

•  FIND    greater    enjoyment  through 
greater  understanding. 

•  LEARN  the  arts  and  skills  of  com- 
munication. 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION.  Start  at 
any  time  .  .  .  progress  as  rapidly  as  your 
personal  schedule  permits. 

Enrol  in  classes  like: 
Symbolic  Logic 
American  Foreign  Policy 
Ways  of  Mankind 
God,  Faith  and  Reason 
Interior  Decoration 

Send  for  ANNOUNCEMENTS  —  1 954-55  —  de- 
scribing more  than  150  COURSES  in  philosophy, 
semantics,  sociology,  drama,  psychology,  crea- 
tive writing  and  many  other  fields. 

EThe  Home-Study  Department 
The  UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 
914  Chicago  37,  Illinois 


The  Bettmann 

Archive 


"We  are  cicht  or  ton  men 
already,  and  one  of  them  is 
Howells,"  said  Robert  Frost. 
In  the  sense  that  William 
Dean  Howells  was  the  repre- 
sentative spokesman  of  his 
age  Frost  is  right;  Howells  is 
an  important,  if  neglected, 
part  of  our  heritage.  And  this 
is  the  theme  of  this  reapprais- 
al of  the  man,  his  times,  and 
his  contemporaries. 

Howells  and  the 
Age  of  Realism 


by  EVERETT  CARTER 

0 

.$5.00  at  all  bookstores 
 LIPPINCOTT. 
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GIVE  YOUR  FAMILY 
THE  FINEST... 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 
AND  YEAR  'ROUND 
LISTENING  ENJOYMENT 

**  Hear  today's  favorite  all- 
^-S  family  gift...G-JE  Custom 
Hi-Fi!  Preferred  for  performance 
yet  costs  no  more  than  most  TV 
sets.  So,  this  Christmas  make 
the  carols  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  And,  reserve  a  seat  up 
front  for  every  recorded  orches- 
tration. Superb  quality  has  clas- 
sified G-E  components  as  the 
gift  for  a  lifetime  of  listening 
pleasure.  Mastermind  your  G-E 
installation  now! 

(27-  Symbol  o 

&  High-Fidelity 
^^^^         ^  * 

Jem  ember...  you  don't  have  to  pa 

high  prices  for  the  finest  quaff 

record  production!  ^'^^^^^V 


General  Electric  Company 
Section  R42114 

Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Pleose  send  literature  and  name  of  nearest 
retail  outlet  for  G-E  High  Fidelity  Equip- 
ment. 

NAME  


ADDRESS 

I  CITY 

L 


STATE. 
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ENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 

Trade- 1  ns 
Edward  Tat  nail  Can  by 


Almost  every  camera  owner  has 
L  spent  a  while  window-shopping 
among  the  thousands  of  used  items 
of  photographic  equipment  that  are 
displayed  tantalizingly  in  every 
camera  store,  in  photographic  bar- 
gain catalogues,  and  in  magazine  and 
newspaper  ads.  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  as  safe  now  to  buy  guaranteed 
used  camera  equipment,  recondi- 
tioned, as  to  acquire  it  brand  new  at 
higher  prices.  Photographic  equip- 
ment generally  has  a  long  useful  life, 
is  basically  non-obsolescent  except  in 
relatively  minor  details;  and  photog- 
raphers, looking  for  greener  grasses, 
are  notoriously  ready  to  trade  in 
their  stuff  for  new  at  the  slightest  im- 
pulse. The  camera  divorce  rate  is 
profitably  high. 

Substitute  the  words,  "high  fidel- 
ity," for  each  "camera"  or  "photo- 
graphic," above,  and  you  will  read  a 
startling  paragraph,  one  that  until 
this  fall  nobody  could  have  written 
or  thought  of  in  public.  There  was 
no  secondhand  hi-fi  market.  But 
there  should  be,  tor  exactly  parallel 
reasons  ami— now  that  somebody  has 
thought  of  it— there  will  be. 

Last  month  Hudson  Radio  & 
Television  Corp.,  of  New  York  City 
and  mail-order,  announced  a  trade- 
in  policy  on  hi-fi  separate-unit  equip- 
ment, not  merely  an  "allowance"  for 
inducement  but  a  serious,  large-value 
bid,  entailing  the  prospect  of  resell- 
ing your  equipment  as  guaranteed- 
used.  The  Audio  Exchange  of  Long 
Island  City  has  been  sending  out 
flyers  on  used  equipment  and  taking 
trade-ins  for  some  time,  but  this  is 
the  first  occasion  I've  heard  of  where 
a  major  hi-fi  outlet  has  adopted  the 
policy.  Of  course,  others  will  too,  in- 
evitably, now  that  the  ice  is  broken. 

It  is  odd  that  heretofore  nothing 
of  the  sort  has  happened.  Perhaps 
there  wasn't  yet  enough  equipment 
floating  around.  There,  is,  now.  Pos- 
sibly the  sales  people  were  putting  it 
off  as  long  as  they  could,  having 
enough  headaches  already. 

It's  especially  odd  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  separate-unit  ("com- 
ponent") hi-fi  equipment  makers 
have  always  been  pointing  out  the 


long  useful  lite  of  their  amplifiers 
and  speakers  and  radio  tuners,  and 
their  low  obsolescence  compared  to 
the  brief  life-span  of  most  standard 
radios,  phonographs,  and  TV  sets. 
Yet  not  once,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
the  obvious  corollary,  trade-ins,  been 
explored  in  these  last  seven  or  eight 
years  of  hi-fi  progress.  Now  that  it 
has  begun  it  cannot  end. 

A healthy  side-result  of  the  used- 
equipment  boom  will  be  in  the 
much-neglected  repair-service  area. 
Each  hi-fi  store  that  takes  equip- 
ment in  trade  will  soon  have  an 
experienced  repair  staff  to  restore 
these  items  to  salability.  In  no  time 
at  all,  then,  there  will  grow  up  a 
backlog  of  experience  that  should,  at 
last,  bring  repair  services— if  and 
when— to  the  thousands  of  equip- 
ment owners  who  now  simply  hope 
that   nothing  will  go  wrong  with 


Recent  Toscanini  Releases 

Verdi:  Falstaff  (NBC  Symphony 
Broadcast,  1950).  RCA  Victor  LM 
6111  (3). 

The  complete  1950  broadcast 
from  Studio  8H— evidently  with 
some  corrective  added  reverbera- 
tion, for  excellent  hi-fi  sound. 

Toscanini  Conducts  Wagner  (Con- 
cert excerpts  from  five  operas;  Sieg- 
fried Idyll).  RCA  Victor  LM 
6020  (2). 

A  collection,  some  items  not  be- 
fore heard. 

Schubert:  Symphony  #9.  Schubert, 
the  Man,  by  Andre  Maurois.  RCA 
Victor  LM  1835. 

A  new  recording  to  replace  the 
old  T.  version:  bound-in  booklet 
by  Maurois. 

Toscanini     Plays    Your  Favorites 

(Rom.  Cam.  Ov.,  Zampa  Ov.. 
Dance  of  the  Hours,  Finlandia, 
Emont  Ov.,  Brahms  Hung.  Dances). 
RCA  Victor  LM  1834. 

All  the  above  with  the  now-de- 
funct  NBC  Svmphony. 


« 


Vienna  lives  again,  through  Magna  vox,  in  the  waltzes  of  Johann  Strauss. 


Magnavox  re-creates 

the  world's  greatest  music  for  you! 


Concert  Master 
Radio- Phonograph 


Ing  PERFORMANCES  are  captured  as 
Ipr  before  on  today's  marvelous  full- 
|e  recordings.  Yet  the  finest  record  is 
ess  till  the  moment  it  is  played  on  an 
Irument  capable  of  reproducing  the 
final  performance  with  true  high- 
jity  perfection. 

mavox  offers  you  this  instrument- 
magnificent  gift,  at  Christmas,  for  all 
family.  Without  distortion  or  false  em- 
k  is  —  faults  of  many  so-called  high- 
lity  reproducers  —  Magnavox  brings 


great  music  to  you  with  all  the  fidelity  of 
the  concert -hall  performance.  Strauss  or 
Shostakovich,  show  tunes  or  jazz  — 
Magnavox  phonographs  and  radio- 
phonographs  re-create  all  the  music  there- 
is  to  be  heard. 

The  Concert  Master  ( illustrated  above), 
a  Magnavox  AM-FM  high-fidelity  14- 
tube  radio-phonograph,  couples  20  watts 
of  undistorted  audio  power  to  four  ex- 
tended-range speakers  and  sound  diffusers 
mounted  on  an  inclined  baffle.  Plays  any 


record  automatically.  The  Pianissimo 
Pick-Up,  with  dual  sapphire  styli,  main- 
tains true  fidelity  throughout  the  entire  re- 
cording range. 

A  thrilling  demonstration  awaits  you  at 
your  dealer's.  (The  selected  few  Magnavox 
dealers  are  listed  under  "Radio-Phono- 
graphs' or  "TV"  in  your  classified  phone 
book.)  The  Concert  /Waster  is  now  only 
$350.  Prices  for  other  high-fidelity  pho- 
nographs start  as  low  as  $99.50.  The 
Magnavox  Company,  fort  Wayne  1,  hid. 


The  Magnavox  PLAYFELLOW  Portable 

lazing  high-fidelity  portable  table  phonograph  actu- 
lly  outperforms  most  consoles.  Two  6-inch  extended- 
jnge  speakers.  Automatic  3-speed  changer  plays  records 

all  sizes.  A  magnificent  gift,  only  $99.50. 

You  are  years  ahead  with  Magnavox 


For  better  sound  .  .  .  better  buy 


M 
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PRICES  INCLUDF.  FEOFRAL  TAX  AND  ARE  SMRirrT  IO  C  M  AN'if  —  SLIGHTLY  MtOMCR  (N  FAR  Wl  ST 
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Zenith  HIGH  FIDELITY 

brings  the  musician  right  into 
your  room,  for  just  $149.95* 

Let  Your  dealer  demonstrate  the  amazing  new 
Custom  Super-phonic  with  Cobra-Matic® 
Record  Changer  and  the  two  Zenith  ex- 
clusive? that  take  the  chance  out  of  High 
Fidelity  .  .  .  Zenith's  fully  variable  speed 
regulator  and  Strohoscope  speedometer. 
In  Mahogany,  $149.95*  Blonde,  $159.95* 


SUPER-PHONIC 

High  Fidelity  Phonograph 


'Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  prices,  subject  In 
change.  Slightly  higher  in  Far  W  est  and  South. 


Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  Chicago  39,  111. 
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Hi-Fi 
Complicated? 
Expensive? 
not  with 

NEWCOMB'S 

Compact  12 

^QQgQ  audiophile  net 


Newcomb  simplifies  hi-fi  by  combining  in  one 
tiny,  beautiful  package  a  quality-engineered 
12-watt  amplifier,  pre-amplifier  and  control 
unit.  Offers  a  greater  range  of  sound  control. 
Needs  no  cabinet.  Just  plug  it  in,  connect  it  to 
a  record  changer  and  speaker.  Display  it  with 
pride  — a  decorator's  delight!  Easy  to  move 
—  ideal  for  apartments.  For  years  to  come 
your  records  will  give  you  incomparable 
music  —  true  high  fidelity  ! 

mm® 


HIGH  FIDE  LITY  —  SINCE  1937 

See  (he  complete  Newcomb  line,  priced  $59.50  lo  $297.50 


£ft>  HI-FI 


GUIDEBOOK 


"HI-FI  IS  FOR  EVERYBODY" 

Explains  the  how  and  why  of  authentic 
high  fidelity  How  to  buy  and  install 
economically  *  Informative  and  thoroughly  illustrated  +  Not  a  catalog. 

"""NEWCOMB,  Dept.  Gl  1 

6824  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  HOLLYWOOD  38,  CALIF. 

Here's  25c  for  new  32-page  book.  "Hi-Fi  is  For  Everybody." 
□  Please  send  me  free  catalog,  name  of  my  nearest  Newcomb  dealer. 

Name  

Address  

City 


Zone 


THE   NEW  RECORDINGS 

their  equipment,  in  the  present  re- 
pair void.  We  couldn't  ask  for  a 
happier  development. 

R  CA-Rein  er-S  Iran  ss 

Strauss:  Ein  Heklenleben.  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, Reiner.    RCA  Victor  LM  1807. 

T  have  never  been  as  fascinated  by 
J.  any  Strauss  performance  as  by  this 
ind  the  following— and  1  am  usually  no 
enthusiast  for  the  big  Strauss  tone 
poems.  I  begin  to  understand  why. 
Many  people  take  a  quick  dislike  to 
music  that  sounds  "overblown,"  too 
fat,  too  rich,  too  cloying,  too  emotional. 
But  old  Strauss  was  a  lot  subtler  than 
other  conductors  know:  aside  from  its 
extreme  length  and  the  unconscionable 
time  it  takes  a'dying,  this  performance 
shows  not  one  trace  of  overblown 
emotionalism.  Throughout  it  is  lean, 
vivid,  sharp,  clear,  beautifully  molded 
(if  at  a  characteristically  leisurely  pace 
—quite  acceptable  now  via  LP)  ,  aston- 
ishingly colorful.  It  is,  moreover,  re- 
markably introspective,  thoughtful,  dis- 
sonant, psychological. 

All  of  which  we  can  chalk  up  to  a 
triple-team,  RCA,  Reiner,  Strauss,  or  if 
you  wish,  Strauss,  Reiner,  RCA.  This 
is  an  absolutely  astonishing  recording, 
no  less.  It  has  the  full  range  of  "hi-fi" 
sounds,  transcendently,  to  please  tin  and 
golden  ears  alike.  It  is  incredibly  well 
recorded— not  with  any  sort  of  natural 
concert  sound,  but  with  that  new  and 
unique  reproduced-music  effect  that 
tould  exist  in  no  concert  hall  nor 
should;  in  this  case  it  brings  out  a  mi- 
raculous wealth  of  plastic  Straussian  de- 
tail such  as  is  seldom  heard  by  any  "live" 
audience,  the  veritable  living  insides  of 
s  masterful  piece  of  music  and  of  sheer 
orchestration. 

Living,  plastic?  That  aspect  is  due  to 
Fritz  Reiner,  perhaps  the  greatest  Strauss 
conductor  alive.  This  razor's-edge  com- 
bination of  lean,  hard  clarity  on  a  vast 
orchestral  scale  and  perilously  high-ten- 
sion emotionalism  is  exactly  suited  to  his 
disciplined  directing.  Many— most— other 
conductors  miss  it  dismally  and  their  or- 
chestras wallow  in  Strauss  (to  many  peo- 
ple's delight,  granted— but  this  is  bet- 
ter!) . 

The  early  virtuoso  retrospection  of 
this  work  (fifty  years  before  Strauss's 
death)— in  which  he  engagingly  quotes 
at  length  from  his  other  tone  poems— is 
bracketed  in  this  series  of  recordings 
by- 
Strauss:  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra.  Sa- 
lome; Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils.  Chicago 
Symphony,  Reiner.  RCA  Victor  LM 
1 806. 

The  first  item  is  two  years  earlier  than 
"Heldenleben,"    the    second  seven 
"ears  later  and  clean  out  of  the  tone- 


UNUSUAL 
LITERARY 
ITEMS 

THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  3  7  yeiri  Manuscrli 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention 
Book  manuscripts.  Poetry.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Agnes  M.  Reeve, 
Dept.  B,  Franklin,  0.1 

ATHEIST  BOOKS 

32-page  catalogue  tree.  Trvth  Seeker  Co. 

3  8  Park  Row,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  FOUND— Any  TitU! 

Free  world  wide  search  service!  Any  author,  new  or  t 
in  or  out  of  print.    Fast  service;  reasonable  prices.  8ij 
titles  wanted — no  obligation. 
International  Bookfindebs. 

Box  3003-H.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  INVITED 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  publisher,  send  for  our  f 
illustrated  booklet.  To  the  Author  in  Search  of  a  Pi 
Usher.  It  tells  how  we  can  publish,  promote  and  distr 
ute  your  book.  All  subjects.  Write  for  booklet  HP.  It's  fr 
Vantage  Press.  120  W.  31  St.,  New  York. 
In  Calif.:  6253  Hollywood  Bird.,  Hollywood  28. 
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WHAT  IS  HI-FI? 

A  journey  behind  the 
scenes  with  Kurt  List,  Westmin- 
ster's musical  director,  describes 
high  fidelity  and  the  making  of 
high  fidelity  records.  Informa- 
tive, interesting,  of  permanent 
value  to  every  record  buyer.  For 
your  free  copy,  send  a  card  to: 
WESTMINSTER  RECORDING 
CO.,  INC. 

275  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for  a  few 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive  every 
issue  of  Harper  s  promptly.  When  advising  us  of 
a  change  of  address  please  indicate  both  the  old 
and  new  address.  Please  allow  eight  weeks  for 
effecting  this  change. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rd  St.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


NEW  RECORDINGS 


Till 

pem  period,  into  our  own  century, 
ame  extraordinary  performing  and  re- 
nding. (Notice  especially  the  splendid 
lass,  the  natural  percussion,  the  smooth 
rings— where  so  many  hi-fi  records 
iakc  them  unnaturally  rough  in  sound 
-the  fidly-ripened  climaxes,  remark- 
ray  undistorted.  and.  over  the  whole,  a 
ne  rich  liveness  that  balances  the  array 
1  detail  into  the  unity  ol  orchestral  and 
Musical  sound  thai  must  be  present.  It 
(ten  is  lost.) 

"Also  Sprach"  ("Thus  Spake")  is  a 
lore  sententious,  less  personal  work 
lan  "Heldenlebcn."  less  enjoyable  to 
re  anti-bombast  folk:  von  won't  find  it 
lore  cffcctivclv  done  than  here,  even 
).  The  "Salome"  excerpt  has  had  many 
lsh  renditions:  this  brings  again  the 
imbination  of  those  extraordinarily 
ivid  inner  details  and  the  clean  high 
msion  of  the  music  itself  under  Reiner. 

I ercury-Dorati 

artok:  Concerto  for  Orchestra.  Minne- 
polis  Symphony,  Dorati.  Mercury  MG 
0033. 

Iiir  now -essential  close  teamwork 
.  between  composer,  conductor,  and 
wording  technicians  is  shown  in  an- 
ther facet  in  this  continuing  series  of 
'orati  recordings  for  Mercury.  The 
Living  Presence"  recording  technique 
adeniably  assembles  formidable  tech- 
ical  prowess:  unusual  clarity  in  the 
rong  transients  of  brass,  cymbals,  and. 
pecially.  percussion,  where  Mercury 
■urns  sound  bigger  and  sharper  than 
ost;  a  large  dynamic  range,  aided  by 
rtually  noise-free  surfaces,  without  the 
moying  "echoes"  of  some  LP  records, 
lit  mike-placing  in  the  past  has  been 
tra-close,  to  the  point  of  unmusical 
:aggeration  of  close-up  detail  in  a 
bset-like  and  lifeless  background. 
The  Bartok  score  is  unique,  a  big- 
chestra  work  that,  even  beyond 
rauss,  specifically  directs  the  attention 

orchestral  details,  to  pairs  of  clarinets, 
toes,  trumpets,  the  whole  gamut  of  or- 
estral  color— an  ideal  score  for  mod- 
n  recording  technique.  The  old  pre- 
ae  Reiner  version  gives  it  the  proper 
>se-to  treatment:  later  versions  have 
istakenly  reproduced  a  "Romantic." 
er-all  distant  sound,  losing  the  instru- 
mtal  detail  in  the  whole.  Mercury. 

last,  brings  the  concerto  right  up  close 
d,  instrumentally,  the  look  inside  this 
*>re  is  fascinating  under  conditions 
t  such  extraordinary  technical  clarity. 

t- 

What  of  the  conductorial  element?  It 
ia  shame  that  Mercury  found  Dorati 
hand  for  so  many  of  its  definitive  (or 
uld-be  definitive)  technical  jobs.  For 
s  ear,  at  least,  Dorati  is  a  competent 
hnician  who  can  make  an  orchestra 


play  with  physical  accuracy  and  cohesive - 
ness;  in  some  familiar  scores,  especially 
in  ballet  ("Nutcracker."  for  instance) 
the  sound  is  musical.  But  in  many  an- 
other there  is  a  hard,  unmusical  quality 
that  extends,  with  a  vengeance,  to  this 
1  eading. 

Every  note  is  there'  and  the  whole  is 
as  mechanically  perfect  as  it  is  musically 
coarse  and  unexpressive.  Remarkable! 
How  can  one  pin  down  this  quality,  foi 
those  who  max  think  otherwise?  The 
evidence  is  intuitive  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  in  a  million  details,  instantan- 
eously passing.  No  short  written  rev  iew- 
can  do  more  than  put  down  the  conclu- 
sion: a  most  unmusical  performance 
(though  well  conceived  stylistically)  of  a 
sensitive  and  great   modern  score. 

Schubert:  Symphony  #8,  "Unfinished." 
Tchaikowsky:  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  Chi- 
cago Symphony,  Dorati.  Mercury  MG 
50037. 

Swti  recording  technique— the  most 
powerful  and  the  hiest-fi  recording 
ol  the  "Unfinished"  to  date— and  similar 
conclusions.  Here  the  trouble  can  be 
more  easily  heard  by  most  ears.  Mr. 
Dorati  has  re-interpreted  the  Schubert 
to  bring  the  two  movements  into  "more 
equitable  and  expressive  dynamic  rela- 
tionship"—possibly  a  worthy  project  for 
a  more  musical  reading;  but  one  hears 
in  this  version  merely  a  very  loud  play- 
ing of  the  tutti  parts  of  the  second  move- 
ment, a  somewhat  subdued  emphasis  on 
the  same  in  the  first,  and  neither  con- 
tributes anything  to  the  essential  music 
itself,  which  is  grossly  unphrased.  un- 
poetit.  insensitive,  whether  loud  or  soft. 

There  are  moments  of  beauty,  when 
Mercury's  wonderful  sound  combines 
momentarily  with  beautiful  playing  by 
this  or  that  group  of  orchestral  person- 
nel (the  same  who  play  for  Reiner  in 
the  RCA  Strauss  series)  ;  but  what  is 
evidentlv  the  conductor's  insistent  hand 
too  often  intrudes  upon  these  passages 
with  an  ugly,  a  hurried,  a  blatant  pas- 
sage of  sheer  physical  noise. 

The  less  difficult  and  showier  "Romeo" 
music  is  more  satisfactory,  generally 
speaking;  but  many  of  us  will  find  the 
same  lacks  here,  hi-fi  sound  or  no. 

Miscellany 

Mr.  Strauss  Comes  to  Boston.  (Johann 
Strauss  selections).  Boston  Pops  Orch.. 
Fiedler.  RCA  Victor  LM  1809. 

Thk  material  on  the  jacket  and  lin- 
ers of  this  release  is  more  interest- 
ing than  the  record  itself— an  illustrated 
account  of  the  fabulous  "Peace  Jubilee" 
of  1872  in  Boston,  where  Johann  Strauss 
guest-ce>nducted.  Believe  it  or  not,  in 
that  horse-and-buggy  and  wood-burning 
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Live  it  again  just  as  it  happened  .  . . 
hear  the  voices  you  cherish  repro- 
duced tone-perfeetly  on  your  RCA 
Push-Button  Tape  Recorder.  As  easily 
as  you  flip  a  light  switch,  you'll  also 
record  fine  music,  historical  events, 
broadcasts. 

Use  your  versatile  RCA  Push-Button 
Tape  Recorder  anywhere.  It's  easy  to 
carry,  simple  to  operate.  And  this  is 
the  tape  recorder  that's  precision- 
built  to  give  you  really  professional 
results  .  .  .  the  one  tape  recorder 
hearing  the  greatest  name  in  elec- 
tronics .  .  .  RCA! 

Your  RCA  Victor  dealer  can  show  you 
all  the  cmality  features  of  this  moder- 
ately priced  machine.  He  has  the 
latest  models  now.  Try  them,  hear 
them  .  .  .  own  and  enjoy  yours  soon! 

See  the  New  RCA 

□□□□□□□□□□ 

Tape  Recorders 


Priced  as  low  as  $169.95* 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 
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How  to  achieve  a  youthful 
body  and  vibrant  health  — 
without  tiring  exercises 
in  just  ten  minutes  a  day! 

LOOK  BETTER, 
FEEL  BETTER 

By  Bess  M.  Mensendieck,  M.D. 

Foreword  by  Paul  B.  Magnuson,  M.D. 

Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on  the 
Health  Needs  of  the  Nation 

Gloria  Swanson,  Fredric  March, 
Juseha  HeitYlz,  Ingrid  Bergman  and 
many  other  notables  have  benefited 
from  and  enthusiastically  endorse  The 
\\  orhl  Famous  Mensendieck  System 
of  Functional  Movements. 

Now,  you  ton  can  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  this  amazing,  natural  health 
method— available  for  the  first  time  in 
-imple,  popular  form.  In  your  own 
home  without  equipment,  you  can 
banish  fatigue,  sparkle  with  new  vital- 
ity, and  add  new  grace  and  beauty  to 
your  body.  AND  you  can  accomplish 
all  this  and  much,  much  more  in  only 
10  minutes  a  day. 

Easy-to-follow  drawings  and 
instructions  show  you  how  .  .  . 

Step-by-step  functional  movements — 
scientifically  designed  to  revitalize  spe- 
cific muscles  and  joints— help  you  to 
end  backaches  .  .  .  flatten  the  abdomen 
.  .  .  take  inches  off  hips  and  waist  .  .  . 
correct  aching  feet  .  .  .  banish  double 
chin  .  .  .  tune  up  chest  muscles  .  . 
relieve  fatigue  and  nervous  tension. 

Different  from  ordinary 

exercises  .  .  . 

The  Mensendieck  system  is  wholly 
different  from  ordinary  exercises.  The 
ex.-rtion  and  perspiration  required  in 
"exercising"  are  totally  absent.  Even 
those  afflicted  with  heart  ailments  can 
r-afely  benefit  from  the  mild  graduated 
movements  included  in  LOOK  BET- 
TER, FEEL  BETTER.  Here  is  your 
guide  to  a  happy  life,  a  constant  sense 
of  well-being,  and  freedom  from  the 
laxness  imposed  by  modern-day  living. 

 Ten  Days'  FREE  Examination  - 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 
51  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  LOOK  BETTER. 
FEEI.  BETTER,  for  ten  days'  free  examination. 
Within  that  time  I  will  remit  $3.30  plus  a  few 
cents  mailing  charges,  or  return  the  book  postpaid. 


Name. 


Addr 


City  Zone  State  

5102B 

SAVE!  If  you  enclose  payment,  we  will  pay 
mailing   charges.    Same  return  privilege. 


THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 

steam  locomotive  era  twenty  thousand 
singers  sang  together  for  the  Jubilee 
(horns,  and  the  assembled  orchestra 
numbered  one  thousand  players;  Strauss 
needed  a  hundred  assistant  conductors 
to  keep  the  great  assemblage  together  in 
the  "Blue  Danube"  and  other  composi- 
tions. A  "bouquet"  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  prominent  singers  peilormed  en 
masse  various  solo  vocal  numbers; 
Gounod's  "Ave  Maria"  was  sung  by 
fifty  soprano  soloists  with  a  hundred  solo 
violins,  obbligato! 

The  recording  has  a  selection  of 
Strauss  items  played  during  the  Jubilee, 
including  the  Jubilee  Waltz,  but  the 
performers  number  merely  the  normal 
orchestral  complement.  High  Fidelity 
takes  up  the  slack  and  my  only  com- 
plaint is  that  the  interpretations  are 
brittle,  brilliant,  dazzling,  not  at  all 
Viennese  or,  for  that  matter,  proper- 
Bostonian.  The  sound  is  strictly  modern 
and  there's  a  touch  ol  Hollywood  in  it. 
Entrancing  reproductions  ol  the  original 
1872  programs,  tickets,  badges,  ads. 

A  Leroy  Anderson  "Pops"  Concert.  Le 

roy  Anderson   and   His   "Pops"  Orch. 
Decca  DL  9749. 

Oddly  enough,  this  man  from  Boston 
comes  much  nearer  to  the  spirit 
ol  our  olden  times  in  his  newly-written 
music  than  the  Boston  Pops'  re-creation. 
Pretty  low-brow  stud,  but  there  is  a 
buoyant,  uncomplicated  melodiousness 
about  Anderson's  little  pieces  that  is 
old-fashioned  in  the  nicest  way,  a  remi- 
niscent mixture  ol  the  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury,  flavored  with  Mendelssohn.  De- 
libes,  Offenbach.  Sousa,  and  perhaps  a 
bit  of  the  lightest  of  Rossini.  Only  an 
irrepressible  streak  of  practical  jokery 
(and  a  touch  of  ballroom  jazz  now  and 
then)  snaps  us  into  the  nerveless  twen- 
tieth century;  Anderson's  snappiest  in 
this  disc  (there  are  numerous  others)  is 
a  typewriter  song,  complete  with  type- 
writer, a  real  one.  You  can  even  hear  an 
envelope  being  addressed,  with  music. 
Nice  recording  but  Decca's  surfaces  are 
still  substandard. 

Liszt:  Dante  Fantasia;  Sonata  in  B 
Minor;  shorter  pieces.  Orazio  Frugoni, 
piano.  Vox  PL  8800. 

Perhaps  this  had  better  be  left  un- 
mentioned-but  the  issuance  by  a 
reputable  company  of  such  an  incred- 
ibly bad  performance  as  this  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  any  conscientious  critic.  Per- 
haps many  will  enjoy  Frugoni;  he  has 
ten  extremely  agile  fingers  and  plenty 
of  arm  muscle.  But  that  such  a  travesty 
of  music  could  even  be  played,  let  alone 
iecorded,  is  a  commentary  on  musical 
taste  today.  Or  am  I  just  Johnny-out-of- 
step?  Try  it  yourself. 
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Epwabd  G.  Bohken.  Notary  Puull 
(My  commission  expires  March  30.  1955) 


DEWARS 

White  Label 

and  Victoria  Vat 
SCOTCH  WHISKIES 


rned  art'  the  clans  of  Scotland 
their  colorful  tartans  worn  in  glory 
rough  the  centuries.  Famous,  too, 
Dewar's  White  Label  and 
ctoria  Vat,  forever  and  always  a 
e  bit  o'  Scotland  in  a  bottle! 


Piper  at  parade  rest 
Clan  Wallace  Tartan 


Both  86.8  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  f  Schenley  Import  Corp.,  N.  Y. 


Romantic  ca; 


casties  dreaming  in  blue-violet  twilight  .  .  .  dark  cypress 
bordering  golden  fields  .  .  .  the  setting  sun  glowing  on  rosy,  tiled  roofs  — 
that's  France  in  the  fall!  How  you'll  love  every  moment  .  .  .  with 
rollicking  wine  festivals  in  Burgundy  .  .  .  sunning  on  the  fabled  Riviera. 
Then  Paris — with  plays,  ballets  and  the  Opera  .  .  .  and 
wherever  you  go  the  incomparable  French  cuisine  and  wines.  Remember, 
too — in  "Thrift  Season"  (September  to  April)  accommodations 
and  fares  are  lower  and  easier  to  get.  See  your  travel  agent  now — 

for  booklets  and  maps,  write:  Dept.  N-11,  Box  221,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  i<*  back 

You  can  now  eat  magnificently  in  Britain  —  for  iess  tl 


Lunch  far  SI. 12 


LUNCHEON  8/ 

(Three  courses) 

HORS  D'OEUVRES 
CANTALOUPE 


SCOTCH  SALMON' 
BOAST  SIRLOIN'  OF  SCOTCH  REKF 
&  YORKSHIRE  PUDDING 

-  The  Cold  Table 

ROAST  GOOSE      ROAST  LAMB 
(  l  MHKKLAM)  HAM 

ho\ii:m ade  wlnsleydale  pie 
ox  tongue    corned  beef 

aprh  <)  v  taut  a  nt)  ice  cream 
CHERRiE:-      victoria  plums 

ICE  CREAM      BAKED  EGG  CUSTARD 
TIM,     II!  I.SK  HOARD 


Here  is  great  news  for  anyone  who  is  plan- 
ning a  vacation  in  Britain:  food  rationing 
is  completely  over.  What's  more,  you  will  lie 
astounded  by  the  quality  ol  cooking  in  British 
hotels  and  restaurants  nowadays.  You'll  enjoy 
good  food  wherever  you  go. 

Look  al  these  typical  hills  of  fare.  The  roast 
beel  of  Old  England  is  hack— and  it's  very  spe- 
cial indeed.  So  are  Britain's  famous  cheeses 
notably  Stilton  and  Cheddar.  Yon  haven't  lived 
until  you've  eaten  a  bread-and-cheese  lunch  at 
an  old  English  pub,  w  ith  a  pint  ol  strong  ale  or 
hard  cider  to  send  you  on  your  way  rejoicing. 

For  the  more  adventurous  gourmet,  Britain 
offers  her  famous  regional  dishes,  such  as  Wens- 
leydale  Pie,  Cocka-Leekie  Soup,  Scotch  Haggis, 
Cornish  Pasty,  Norfolk  Duckling,  Forfar  Bridie-, 
Irish  Stew,  Devonshire  Cream,  Lancashire  Hot 
Pot— and,  of  course,  dear  old  Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Then,  there  are  those  gargantuan  English 
breakfasts,  with  kippers  and  kidneys  and  ked- 
geree—not to  mention  bacon  and  eggs. 

Prices  are  staggeringly  low  by  American 
standards.  You  can  find  roast  heel  on  the  menu 
almost  anywhere  in  Britain  for$]  or  less— thanks 
partly  to  (lie  favorable  rate  of  exchange. 

Appetite  whetted?  For  further  information, 
sec  your  Travel  Agent.  Write  for  free  litera- 
ture to  the  British  Travel  Association.  Box  172. 
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GARDEN  PEAS 
PUREE  OF  SPINACH 


CHOCOLATE  MOUSSE 
RASPBERRY  FLIP  &  CREAM 
CHOCOLATE  ICE  CREAM 
ASSORTED  CHEESES  &  BISCUITS 


"Bill  thinks  of  the  nicest  things. 
He  gave  me  an  extension  telephone 
for  the  kitchen  and  one 

for  the  bedroom,  too." 


'ERE'S  SOMETHING  NEW 

AND  DIFFERENT  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


"Thanks  ever  so  much,  son, 
for  the  extension  telephone. 
It's  a  big  comfort  to  have 

it  close  by  in  my  bedroom." 


Give  an  extension  telephone  to  someone  you  love 


Have  you  been  searching  for  something 
new  and  different  in  a  Christmas  gift? 
Something  that  is  distinctive,  yet  practical, 
and  will  last  the  whole  year  through? 

You  couldn't  do  better  than  an  exten- 
sion telephone  for  Mother  or  Dad,  son 
or  daughter,  or  Grandma  and  Grandpa. 
For  365  days  and  nights  it  will  save  steps, 
time  and  effort.  And  it's  mighty  handy, 
too,  in  an  emergency. 

If  you'll  order  in  time  we'll  do  our  best 
to  install  the  extension  telephone  before 
Christmas. 

If  that  isn't  possible,  we'll  deliver  the 
telephone,  attractively  wrapped,  so  you 
can  put  it  under  the  tree  with  the  other 
gifts.  Then  we'll  come  around  after  Christ- 
mas and  install  it  in  bedroom,  living  room, 

kitchen,  or  wherever  you  wish. 

"he  cost  is  small  — just  pennies  a  day 
each  extension  telephone.   Just  call 
business  office  of  your  local  Bell  tele- 
ione  company. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


"My  wife  sure  knows  how  to  pick 

out  the  right  Christmas  gifts 
Gave  me  an  extension  telephone 

for  my  hobby  room  downstairs." 


'You'll  never  guess  what 

Dad  gave  me!  A  telephone 
of  my  very  own — 
right  in  my  room!" 
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Canada: 

Aluminum  Supplier  for  the  U.  S.  A. 

by  Nathanael  V.  Davis 

President,  Aluminium  Limited.  Montreal 


In  the  century  since  the  discovery  of  aluminum,  this  light,  strong  metal  has  found 
a  place  in  nearly  every  modem  industry.  Canada's  rapidly  expanding  output  is 
becoming  a  vital  factor  in  U.  S -Canadian  relations  and  in  Continental  defense 
strategy.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  dramatic  growth  of  the  industry  by  the  president 
of  the  Canadian  firm  which  last  year  turned  out  25  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply. 


Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago  in 
France,  a  scientist  named  Henri  St. 
Claire  Deville  retreated  to  his  labora- 
tory and  began  a  series  of  experiments  which 
have  had  a  telling  effect  on  the  way  we  live 
today.  Building  on  the  work  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  and  other  earlier  scientists,  Deville  pro- 
duced the  first  solid  bar  of  aluminum  ever 
exhibited  publicly. 

Aluminum,  when  Deville  put  it  on  display 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  was  a  precious 
metal.  It  cost  $755  a  pound.  Even  thirty  years 
later  the  price  was  still  $8  a  pound— too  high 
to  make  the  metal  useful  commercially— and 
the  total  annual  output  was  only  17 14  tons. 

Today,  when  aluminum  is  second  only  to 
steel  in  its  importance  to  industry,  when  it 
has  an  estimated  4,000  uses,  and  when  the 
United  States  and  Canada  produce  about 
1,800.000  tons  of  the  metal  a  year,  the  price 
has  shrunk  to  2Qy2  cents  a  pound. 

The  discovery  in  1886  of  an  electrolytic 
process  resulted  in  drastic  price  reductions 
and  the  dramatic  growth  of  a  new  industry 
which  was  destined  to  consume  huge  quan- 
tities of  electric  energy. 

Vast  Amounts  of  Power  Needed 

Today  the  electricity  used  to  make  a  ton  of 
aluminum  would  supply  the  electrical  needs 
of  a  six-room  house  for  fifteen  years.  If  you 


had,  say,  2,000,000  tons  of  aluminum,  it 
would  represent  40,000,000,000  kilowatt  horn  s 
of  electricity— enough  to  power  seven  cities 
the  size  of  Cleveland  for  a  year. 

Or,  put  it  another  way:  While  six  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity  are  used  on  the  average 
for  every  man-hour  of  work  in  United  States 
industry,  over  100  times  this  amount  is  re- 
quired for  every  man-hour  of  work  in  the 
aluminum  smelting  industry. 

That  is  why  we  at  Aluminium  Limited,  one 
of  the  world's  leading  aluminum  producers, 
think  of  aluminum  as  "packaged  power."  It 
is  electricity  in  easily  stored  and  transportable 
form. 

There  is  substantial  agreement  in  the  in- 
dustry that,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
crucial  factor  in  making  aluminum  is  going 
to  be  electricity  made  from  water  power. 
Power  plants  based  on  coal,  natural  gas.  and 
other  thermal  sources  must  eventually  lace 
the  reality  of  rising  fuel  costs  as  reserves  are 
depleted,  while  hydroelectric  plants  get  their 
fuel  from  the  falling  rains. 

Canada  is  endowed  with  vast  amounts  of 
water  power  from  its  mountain-fed  rivers 
power  which  isn't  competed  lor  by  other  in- 
dustries. We  use  this  power  and,  in  a  sense, 
turn  it  into  aluminum  ingot,  then  sell  it 
around  the  world. 

To  the  extent  that  the  United  Stales  and 
other  countries  import  Canadian  metal,  they 
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arc  able  to  conserve  some  of  their  own  power 
tor  othei  industries  which  provide  greater 
employment. 

In  neighboring  Canada,  certain  industrial 
areas  have  a  surplus  of  cheap  hydroelectric 
power,  rhe  nation's  water  power  potential  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
the  chief  producing  subsidiary  of  Aluminium 
Limited,  has  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
a  large  power  potential  in  Eastern  Canada 
and  more  rec  ently  in  the  coastal  w  ilderness  of 
British  Columbia.  Here  the  company  has  just 
completed  the  first  phase  of  its  hydroelectric 
and  aluminum  smelter  project  at  Kemano 
and  Kitimat. 

This  first  stage  uses  a  hydroelectric  capacity 
of  420,000  horsepower  and  will  produce  91,- 
500  tons  of  aluminum  annually.  The  addi- 
tion of  00,000  tons  of  capacity  has  just  been 
decided  on:  and  this  expansion  will  be  un- 
dertaken as  rapidly  as  possible,  bringing 
rated  capacity  to  over  150,000  tons  annually. 
Eventually,  this  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
2.240,000  horsepower,  the  largest  capacity 
ever  undertaken  by  private  enterprise,  and 
an  annual  production  capacity  of  550,000  tons 
of  ingot.  It  is  timely  to  consider  the  place  of 
this  Canadian  enterprise  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can aluminum  picture. 

The  "Continental  Concept" 

In  the  aluminum  industry  at  least,  the  eco- 
nomies of  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
complementary.  Canada  has  vast  unused 
amounts  of  water  power  for  aluminum  mak- 
ing, while  the  United  States  has  a  magnificent 
plant  lor  turning  out  the  fabricated  and  semi- 
fabricated  aluminum  forms  needed  by  some 
22,000  manufacturers  in  every  branch  of  U.  S. 
industry. 

For  this  reason,  there  is  increasing  support 
lor  what  is  called  the  "continental  concept" 
of  defense  and  raw-material  supply.  Briefly, 
the  concept  considers  Canada  and  the  United 
States  as  one  nation  for  strategic  purposes, 
nnd  thus  dovetails  defense  planning  in  the 
two  count ries.  Obviously,  in  any  combined 
operation  it  makes  sense  for  each  partner  to 
do  the  particular  job  he  c  an  do  best. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  thinking  of  former 
President  Truman's  Materials  Policy  Com- 
mission, which  in  its  report  of  June  1 952 — 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Paley  Report— said 
there  were  alarming  shortages  of  many  of  the 


basic  raw  materials  needed  to  defend  North 
America.  The  report  went  on  to  say  that  in 
the  future,  if  today's  factors  continue  to  oper- 
ate, it  will  become  increasingly  economical 
lor  the  United  States  to  turn  to  aluminum- 
producing  facilities  outside  the  Linked  States. 

Recently,  a  decision  was  announced  in 
Washington  which  was  in  line  with  the  "con- 
tinental concept."  The  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  said  that  a  planned  "third 
round"  of  aluminum  smelter  expansion  in  the 
LInited  States  would  be  discontinued  because 
American  and  Canadian  capacity,  plus  sup- 
plies of  scrap  and  metal  now  stockpiled,  as- 
sured adequate  supplies. 

In  time  of  war,  as  in  peace,  Canada  can 
serve  as  a  reliable  source  of  aluminum  ingot. 
The  danger  of  supplies  being  cut  off  by  a  war- 
time breakdow  n  of  transport  is  minimized  by 
the  extensive  network  of  railway,  shipping, 
and  truck  transport  lines  joining  the  two 
countries. 

U.  S.— Canada  Trade  Booming 

Aside  from  such  defense  considerations, 
Canadian  aluminum  plays  an  extremely  im- 
portant role  in  the  normal  peacetime  Ameri- 
can economy.  The  United  States  has  between 
200  and  300  major  users  of  primary  alumi- 
num. Their  plants  convert  ingot  into  alumi- 
num powder,  plate,  sheet,  shapes,  tubing,  rods, 
and  bars.  Resting  on  this  basic  industry  are 
over  21,000  other  manufacturing  plants  which 
take  these  aluminum  forms  and  make  them 
into  consumer  goods.  Thus,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  are  millions  of  people  in  the  U.  S. 
whose  jobs  depend  to  some  extent  on  a  steady 
flow  of  primary  aluminum  ingot. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  which  have  the  same  kind  of  govern- 
ment, people,  and  economic  system,  should 
trade  freeby  with  one  another.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  noted 
recently  that  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are,  each  to  the  other,  both  number  one  sup- 
plier and  number  one  buyer'.  For  fifteen  years 
each  country  has  been  the  other's  best  cus- 
tomer. Today  there  is  more  trade  across  the 
U.  S.-Canadian  border  than  across  any  inter- 
national boundary  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  imports  from  Canada 
about  $2,500,000,000  worth  of  goods  a  year 
and,  in  turn,  sells  Canada  nearly  $3,000,000,- 
000  worth.  Thus  each  nation  benefits  by  trad- 
ing with  the  other,  but  the  difference  between 
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Canadian  and  U.  S.  purchases  is  a  cause  of 
concern  to  both  nations. 

Canada,  because  ol  its  rich  storehouse  of 
hydroelectric  power,  is  able  to  turn  out  low- 
cost  aluminum  ingot.  And,  in  spite  of  a  \i/> 
cent-a-pound  American  tariff  on  Canadian 
aluminum,  it  can  still  sell  its  ingot  to  U.  S. 
industry  ai  the  going  market  price.  The  avail- 
ability of  this  large  supply  helps  to  stabilize 
aluminum  prices  in  the  United  States.  With 
prices  at  economic  levels,  consumers  are  able 
to  enjoy  an  increasing  number  of  products 
made  ol  lightweight  aluminum  alloys. 

A  Versatile  Metal 

Aluminum  is  the  best  known  member  of  a 
family  of  light  metals  which  also  includes 
magnesium,  calc  ium,  lithium,  and  sodium.  In 
s<  ientific  language,  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
2.7,  which  means,  in  layman's  language,  that 
it  weighs  about  one-third  as  much  as  steel. 

The  combination  of  lightness  with  strength 
has  led  to  its  widespread  use  in  transport. 
Since  a  hard  oxide  coating  forms  on  the  sur- 
face of  aluminum,  it  is  highly  resistant  to 
many  forms  of  corrosion  and  thus  is  widely 
used  in  the  food-processing  and  chemical  in- 
dustries. Another  property  of  aluminum  is 
that  it  is  a  soft  metal  in  its  pure  state,  and 
easily  worked.  This,  and  its  ability  to  conduct 
heavy  electrical  current,  have  given  it  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  electrical  industry. 

A  series  of  alloys  having  a  w  ide  range  of 
properties  can  be  made  when  aluminum  is 
combined  with  other  metals  like  magnesium 
and  copper.  Thus,  the  metal  which  the  lay- 
man knows  as  aluminum  can  range  from  sil- 
ver to  dark  gray  in  color,  and  it  can  be  as 
strong  as  mild  steel  or  nearly  as  soft  as  lead. 
The  alloys  range  from  aluminum  household 
foil,  which  is  so  soft  it  folds  without  any 
springback,  to  a  thin  sheet  used  for  Venetian 
blinds  which  has  the  snap  and  ring  of  steel. 

Aluminum  has  found  a  place  in  nearly 
every  modern  industry,  both  because  of  its 
favorable  properties,  and  also  because  of  its 
downward  trend  in  price.  Fifty  years  ago  t he- 
price  you  had  to  pay  for  one  cubic  loot  ol 
aluminum  would  buy  ten  cubic  feet  of  steel. 
Today  the  proportion  is  down  to  only  two 
cubic  feet  of  steel  lor  each  one  of  aluminum. 

This  downward  price  trend,  in  relation  to 
both  ferrous  and  other  non-ferrous  metals,  has 
allowed  aluminum  to  enter  hundreds  of  new- 
fields  previously  closed  to  it  because  of  cost. 


Thousands  of  products  formerly  made  of  steel, 
ranging  in  size  from  paper  clips  to  ship  super- 
structures, are  now  made  of  aluminum  alloys. 

Aluminum  has  also  made  substantial  prog- 
ress in  industries  formerly  dependent  on  cop- 
per, zinc,  and  lead.  For  a  given  volume,  copper 
now  costs  five  times  as  much  as  aluminum. 
Lead  and  zinc  cost  about  twice  as  much.  The 
electrical  appliance  industry,  as  a  result,  is 
using  more  aluminum  every  year. 

This  trend  will  be  accelerated  because  of 
aluminum's  favorable  raw  materials  position 
relative  to  other  metals.  Known  reserves  of 
the  essential  ore  of  aluminum  (bauxite)  are 
sufficient  to  support  the  world  aluminum  in- 
dustry at  today's  rate  of  consumption  for  more 
than  125  years. 

Each  small  decrease  in  the  price  of  alumi- 
num ingot  opens  up  large  new  areas  of  in- 
dustry in  which  it  can  compete.  These 
constantly  expanding  horizons  keep  all  the 
aluminum  producers  and  fabricators  on  their 
toes.  The  chief  competitive  pressure  in  the 
aluminum  industry  comes  from  the  ferrous 
and  other  non-ferrous  metals,  and  from  such 
new  materials  as  laminated  woods,  impreg- 
nated glass  fibers,  and  plastics.  To  keep  the 
markets  we  have,  and  to  open  up  new  areas 
where  aluminum  can  compete,  we  use  all  the 
resources  of  modern  research  laboratories, 
and  a  sales  development  organization  set  up 
on  an  international  basis.  But  our  chief  sales 
weapon  is  still  price.  By  making  aluminum 
ingot  available  in  quantity  at  an  economic 
price,  we  confidently  expect  a  constant  in- 
crease in  its  range  of  application.  This  will 
mean  greater  opportunities  for  fabricators  of 
the  metal,  and  more  jobs  lor  workers  in  their 
plants. 

Early  History  of  the  Industry 

The  aluminum  industry  was  born  nearly 
seventy  years  ago  through  one  of  those  re- 
markable coincidences  which  occ  ur  occasion- 
ally in  history.  Two  unknown  young  men. 
Charles  Martin  Hall  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and 
Paid  Louis  Toussaint  Heroull  in  Fiance, 
after  heartbreaking  failures  and  little-  encour- 
agement, came-  up  at  almost  the-  same  time 
with  the  same  new  proc  ess. 

They  both  produced  aluminum  by  dissolv- 
ing aluminum  oxide,  or  alumina,  in  a  molten 
bath  of  a  mineral  called  cryolite,  and  then 
passing  a  heavy  electric  current  through  the 
solution,  causing  aluminum  metal  to  appear 
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at  one  ol  the  terminals.  This  was  the  first  in- 
dustrially feasible  met  hod  of  making  the 
metal  and.  with  improvements,  it  is  still  the 
one  in  use  today. 

The  first  North  American  producer  was 
founded  in  1SSS— two  years  after  the  electro- 
lytic process  was  discovered.  The  same  year 
a  company  was  set  up  in  Switzerland,  to  use 
the  Heroult  patent,  and  many  other  countries 
began  making  aluminum  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

Since  the  crucial  raw  material  of  aluminum 
is  electrical  power,  the  industry  had  its  major 
growth  in  areas  where  economical  power 
sources  could  be  developed.  Thus  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries quickly  became  leading  world  producers. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  industry,  it  was  the 
countries  with  ample  hydroelectric  power 
which  quickly  took  the  lead.  There  was  one 
exception,  however— Germany.  She  became  a 
leading  aluminum  producer  by  using  power 
generated  from  her  vast  deposits  of  low-grade 
coal.  Because  she  wanted  to  become  self-suf- 
ficient in  a  vital  military  material  during  the 
first  world  war,  Germany  rapidly  expanded 
her  aluminum  plants,  even  though  it  was  not 
economically  sound  to  do  so.  By  1938,  Ger- 
many was  the  world's  largest  aluminum  pro- 
ducer, and  she  held  this  position  until  the 
middle  of  World  War  II. 

In  the  future,  a  limiting  influence  on  the 
growth  of  the  aluminum  industry  will  be  the 
amount  of  power  available.  The  industry 
w  ill  have  to  expand  on  the  distant  frontiers, 
where  power  is  cheap  and  readily  available; 
that  is  why  Canada  offers  such  promise. 

The  Bottle  for  Acceptance 

It  is  hard  to  realize  today  that  when  alumi- 
num first  came  on  the  market,  the  producers 
had  to  fight  hard  to  get  anyone  to  try  it. 
W  hen  Hall  poured  the  first  American  ingot 
in  1888,  his  company  had  five  employees. 
And,  if  the  reception  given  the  new  metal  was 
any  indication,  even  five  was  too  many. 

Aluminum  ingot  was  offered  at  $5  a  pound 
but  no  one  would  buy  it.  It  was  not  until 
aluminum  was  made  into  pots  and  pans  that 
the  new  light  metal  began  to  catch  on. 

As  the  public  accepted  it,  ingot  prices  slid 
from  S5  in  1886  to  22  cents  a  pound  in  1910. 
Although  North  American  production  was 
then  only  22,000  terns  a  year  and  world  pro- 
duction was  only  42,000  tons,  the  essential 


groundwork  for  future  progress  had  been  laid. 

Expansion  Still  Going  On 

During  the  first  world  war,  the  industry 
began  expanding  rapidly,  and  it  has  not  stop- 
ped yet.  From  1914  to  1954,  the  North  Amer- 
ican aluminum  industry  expanded  5,000  per 
cent,  while  the  industry  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  grew  at  the  robust  rate  of  2,500  per 
cent.  In  195.1.  North  America  turned  out 
1,800,000  short  tons,  about  67  per  cent  of  the 
world  output.  The  best  figures  available  show 
that  the  free  world's  output  of  aluminum  last 
year  reached  the  impressive  total  of  2,350,000 
tons. 

The  Canadian  aluminum  industry  got  its 
start  as  a  branch  of  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America,  from  which  it  is  now  completely 
separated.  Aluminium  Limited  was  set  up  in 
1928  to  take  over  and  develop  properties  out- 
side the  United  States  which  Alcoa  had  for- 
merly owned.  Today,  not  only  is  Aluminium 
Limited  competing  with  Alcoa  and  other 
North  American  producers,  but,  without  fab- 
ricating plants  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  has  become  a 
leading  supplier  of  ingot  both  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  independents  who  do  not 
have  their  own  source  of  ingot.  Although  it 
is  a  Canadian  firm,  75  per  cent  of  the  shares 
of  Aluminium  Limited  are  owned  by  U.  S. 
citizens. 

The  Role  of  Aluminium  Limited 

In  the  United  States,  the  major  aluminum 
companies  are  both  producers  and  fabricators 
of  ingot.  Aluminium  Limited  is  different  be- 
cause it  concentrates  on  production  of  ingot. 
Canada  cannot  use  all  the  aluminum  which 
the  company  produces.  As  a  consequence, 
Aluminium  Limited  must  sell  it  abroad  in 
ingot  form.  In  1953,  Aluminium  Limited 
turned  out  25  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply. 

Since  Aluminium  Limited  is  an  economic 
producer  and  can  make  ingot  available  in 
large  amounts,  it  feels  it  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  supplying  raw  materials  both 
for  peacetime  use  and  for  defense. 

Canada  has  large  quantities  of  electric 
power.  She  is  a  sale,  convenient,  friendly, 
stable  source  of  many  of  the  raw^  materials 
needed  today.  Teamed  with  the  superb  man- 
ufacturing facilities  of  the  United  States, 
Canada's  resources  provide  a  solid  foundation 
both  for  the  continent's  peacetime  growth 
and  its  defense  against  aggression. 
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We  Accuse! — 

To  the  Editors: 

I  should  like  lo  congratulate  the  Alsop 
brothers  lor  writing  and  you  lor  publish- 
ing "We  Accuse!'-  [October],  a  magnifi- 
cent defense  ol  Dr.  Oppenheimer. 

During  this  past  summer  in  Europe, 
the  two  questions  with  which  1  was  most 
frequently  confronted  were  those  per- 
taining to  McCarthy's  seeming  power 
and  Dr.  Oppenheimer's  shabby  treat- 
ment by  the  country  that  owes  him  so 
great  a  debt.  The  action  ol  the  Senate 
Committee  in  the  matter  ol  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy will  justify  my  attitude  toward 
him.  and  I  trust  that  the  Alsop  brothers' 
article  will  do  much  toward  justifying 
my  attitude  to  Dr.  Oppcnheimer.  .  .  . 

Jami  s  G.  Soith  worth 
Toledo,  Ohio 

To  the  Editors: 

The  centra]  Haw  in  the  Alsops'  argu- 
Iment  is  the  underlying  contention  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
especially  its  chairman.  Admiral  Strauss, 
started  the  loyalty  investigation  of  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  "to  get  him."  Actually  the 
AEC  had  no  choice.  .  .  .  Indeed  there 
is  ample  evidence  in  the  record  that  the 
AEC,  including  Admiral  Strauss,  would 
have  much  prelerred  to  settle  this  issue 
differently. 

The  relationship  between  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer and  the  AEC  should  have  been 
severed  as  soon  as  it  had  become  clear 
that  Dr.  Oppenheimer.  the  consultant, 
and  the  AEC.  his  client,  diflered  on 
basic  points  of  policv.  From  there  on 
:he  conditions  of  mutual  trust  and  con- 
idence  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
:lient-consultant  relationship  obviously 
io  longer  existed.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule 
n  using  a  consultant— and  I  have  been 
ime  tor  manv  vears— that  he  should  never 
)e  allowed  to  become  identified  with,  or 
ommitted   to,   a   policy   ol   which  he 
'trongly   disapproves   even    though  his 
onsulting  assignment  may  be  a  purely 
echnical   one.   Therefore   Dr.  Oppen- 
teimer  should  have  resigned  one  or  two 
ears  before  Admiral  Strauss  rejoined 
he  AEC  as  its  chairman. 
That  this  normal  and  proper  solution 
1  /as  not  resorted  to  is  as  much  Dr.  Op- 
■enheimer's  responsibility  as  it  is  that 
*lf  the  AEC— though  the  major  culprit  is 
robably  the  prevailing  confusion  about 
le  proper  roles  ol  the  expert,  whether 
Kientist  or  military  man,  and  the  deci- 


sion-making politician.  When  the  Ad- 
miral took  over  it  was  too  late  lor  this 
solution. 

For  then  the  whole  situation  was 
changed  by  the  letter  written  by  Mr. 
William  Liscum  Borden  which  set  oil 
the  official  investigation.  This  letter 
could  not  have  been  brushed  aside  by 
any  responsible  administrator,  no  matter 
what  his  sympathies,  the  way  the  Al- 
sops brush  it  aside.  .  .  .  Receipt  ol 
this  letter  which  (according  to  the 
Alsops'  own  admission)  was  not  in- 
spired by  Admiral  Strauss,  simply  forced 
the  Admiral  as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  suspend  Dr.  Op- 
penheimer's clearance  and  to  institute 
formal  loyalty  proceedings.  This,  by 
itself,  invalidates  the  major  charge  ol 
the  Alsops:  that  the  loyalty  proceedings 
against  Dr.  Oppenheimer  were  con- 
ceived in  Admiral  Strauss'  personal  ani- 
mus. 

There  are  other  points  at  which  any 
one  familiar  with  the  record  would  be 
forced  lo  take  sharp  issue  with  the  Al- 
sops. They  completely  overlook  lor  in- 
stance that  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  not 
declared  a  "security  risk"  by  Admiral 
Strauss  and  the  "Strategic  Air  Force  gen- 
erals" but  by  two  Boards  composed 
largely  of  people  who  are  known  to  be 
critical,  if  not  hostile  to  both  the  Ad- 
miral and  the  "Strategic  Air  Force  gen- 
erals." The  one  AEC  Commissioner,  for 
instance,  who  went  beyond  the  majority 
findings  and  held  Dr.  Oppenheimer  to 
be  "disloyal,"  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Murray. 
Jr.,  is  not  only  a  "Truman  appointee" 
on  the  Commission  but,  as  he  made 
quite  clear  in  Congressional  hearings 
during  the  Oppenheimer  case,  is  any- 
thing but  a  friend  or  admirer  of  Admiral 
Strauss.  Vet  the  Alsops  ask  us  to  believe 
that  these  people  were  blind  dupes  of 
the  personal  animus  against  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer. .  .  . 

But  my  main  objection  to  the  Alsop 
piece  is  its  shrill  tone  and  its  level.  .  .  . 
They  have  not  contributed  to  a  realiza- 
tion, let  alone  to  a  resolution,  of  the 
tremendously  important  issues  ol  the 
meaning  of  security,  the  sccuritv  pro- 
cedures, and  the  relationship  between 
scientists  (and  all  other  civilians)  and 
the  military  and  ol  both  to  the  decision- 
making politician  in  this  day  and  age 
which  the  Oppenheimer  Case  so  dramat- 
ically raised.  On  the  contrary,  by  choos- 
ing to  present  the  Oppenheimer  Case  as 
an  essay  in  witch-hunting,  they  have 
only  contused  and  obscured  the  basic 
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issues  and  in.uk'  their  resolution  even 
more  diffu  ult.  .  . 

Pi  i  er  Dri  (  KER 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 

To  the  Editors: 

Re  Mr.  Di  inker's  letter:  Dr.  Oppen- 
lieimer  was  not  in  disagreement  with 
Uomu  Energv  Commission  policy  when 
the  security  proceedings  against  him  be- 
gan. From  ;lie  moment  oi  President 
Truman's  decision,  he  abandoned  his 
opposition  to  the  hydrogen-bomb  pro- 
gram. From  the  moment,  in  1950,  when 
a  practicable  hydrogen-bomb  approach 
was  found,  he  gave  the  program  his 
enthusiastic  support.  .  .  . 

Admiral  Strauss  was  personally  re- 
sponsible lor  the  transformation  of  the 
case  which,  under  the  rules,  should  have 
been  a  (aim  and  impartial  fact-finding 
proceeding  into  a  prosecution.  1  am 
confident  the  Gray  Board  would  never 
have  reached  so  mistaken  a  verdict  if 
the  methods  of  a  fact-finding  proceed- 
ing had  been  used.  And  the  Gray  Board 
was  the  only  board  that  sat  on  the  Op- 
penheimer  case  except  tor  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  itself.  The  tone  and 
character  ol  the  AEC  verdict,- the  flim- 
siness  ol  the  evidence  on  which  it  was 
based,  above  all  the  fact  that  the  princi- 
pal derogatory  information  about  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  was  fully  known  to  Ad- 
miral Strauss  when  he  voted  to  clear  him 
in  1917.  all  combine  to  make  this  AEC 
opinion  a  public  disgrace.  .  .  . 

Josi  ph  Ai.sop 
Washington,   D.  C. 

To  the  Editors: 

1  have  just  finished  my  second  reading 
of  "We  Accuse!"  and  I  feel  sincerely  that 
1  have  never  read  a  more  convincing 
argument. 

Originally  I  was  very  sympathetic  with 
Oppenheimer  and  then  at  the  time  of 
the  disclosure  ol  the  trial  testimony  I 
found  I  was  in  agreement  with  the  final 
decision  ol  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion that  Oppenheimer's  associations, 
and  particularly  the  Chevalier  incident, 
pretty  much  required  his  being  labeled 
a  security  risk. 

The  Alsops  have  succeeded  in  giving 
the  fans  and  the  background  in  a  most 
stimulating  and  understandable  way, 
and  I  have  to  conclude  with  them  that 
the  entire  handling  of  the  Oppenheimer 
case  is  one  ol  the  rankest  outrages  in  our 
history.  .  .  .  Walter  Hiersteiner 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  didn't  know  what  I  thought  about 
Oppenheimer  (or  the  Alsops)  until  I 
read  your  article.  Now  I  know  Mc- 
Carthy is  right  about  the  Alsops  and 
Strauss  is  more  than  right  about  Oppen- 
heimer. Mrs.  E.  Snyder 

Ringoes,  N.  J. 


To  the  Editors: 

I  wish  to  express  my  profound  grati- 
tude lor  the  Oppenheimer  article.  Pre- 
viously I  had  expressed  my  disfavor  over 
the  handling  ol  the  Oppenheimer  case 
io  President  Eisenhower.  In  reply  1  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Admiral  Strauss  in- 
cluding a  copv  of  the  document  titled 
"In  (he  Case  of  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer." Alter  reading  it  1  came  to  the 
conclusion  thai  there  were  no  new  facts 
known  to  the  Commission  which  had 
granted  Oppenheimer  clearance  in  1917. 
aside  from  the  Chevalier  incident.  Also 
1  concluded  that  Oppenheimer  had  not 
been  [nil  on  trial  before  the  Administra- 
tion had  assured  itsell  that  it  could  dis- 
pense with  his  services,  and  that  even 
then  the  matter  would  not  have  been 
raised  had  it  not  been  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's  fear  of   McCarthy.   .   .  . 

Alvin  J.  Beachy 
Bluffton,  Ohio 

To  the  Editors: 

I  was  greatly  pained  to  read  your  arti- 
cle reflecting  on  Admiral  Lewis  Strauss. 
I  have  known  Admiral  Strauss  intimately 
for  thirty-seven  years.  During  the  early 
part  of  that  period,  he  was  my  secretary. 
And  I  may  say  at  once  that  he  is  a 
deeply  religious  man  of  sensitive  con- 
science: of  the  highest  integrity;  a  gen- 
erous philanthropist;  and,  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  a  devoted  and  able  public 
set  \  ant. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  affair.  But 
from  my  knowledge  of  Admiral  Strauss 
the  article  does  him  a  great  injustice 
of  the  sort  with  which  I  have  been  per- 
sonally too  familiar  over  many  years. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  should  make 
and  publish  an  independent  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  so  far  as  they  concern 
the  Admiral.  I  am  convinced  that  you 
would  find  that  Admiral  Strauss,  who 
had  for  many  years  befriended  Professor 
Oppenheimer,  had  no  part  in  originating 
or  even  suggesting  the  charges.  He  was 
ordered  by  higher  authorities  to  conduct 
the  inquiry  on  information  by  other 
agencies  ol  the  government  and  not  by 
Admiral  Strauss.  Also,  the  implication 
that  the  Admiral  alone  animated  the 
decision  which  resulted  from  the  in- 
quiries is  absurd,  as  six  eminent  men 
joined  in  that  decision. 

From  a  knowledge  of  Admiral  Strauss' 
character,  I  have  no  doubt  other  unjust 
inaccuracies  in  the  article  could  be 
developed  if  you  were  so  disposed. 

Herbert  Hoover 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(  / mong  others  who  wrote  to  us  from 
(lose  personal  experience  in  defense  of 
Admiral  Strauss'  character  were  Vice 
Admiral  W.  A.  Kitts,  CSX:  Thomas 
C.  Boushall,  President  of  the  Bank  of 


Virginia;  Mrs.  Dave  Salterfield,  wife  of 
the  late  Congressman  from  Virginia;  Sir 
William  Wiseman,  a  partner  in  Kuhn, 
Loeb  6-  Co.;  and  Rabbi  Dr.  Julius  Mark 
of  Congregation  Emanu-El  in  New 
York  City.  In  general,  the  unusually 
large  amount  of  mail  received  about 
the  Alsop  article  ran  almost  two  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  Alsops'  point  of 
view.— The  Editors) 

Lamar  Democrat — 

To  the  Editors: 

.  .  .  Usually  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
magazines  or  newspapers.  Carol  Lynn 
Gilmer's  article  about  the  Lamar  Dem- 
ocrat ["Missouri's  One-Family  Newspa- 
per," October]  has  caused  a  change  of 
heart.  When  1  finished  reading  it,  I  felt 
that  if  1  didn't  subscribe  to  the  Dem- 
ocrat I'd  be  missing  some  mighty  un- 
trammeled   reporting.   .   .  . 

Lois  Cr  i  lkr 
Merion,  Pa. 

Say  It  Ain't  So — 

To  the  Editors: 

Charles  Einstein's  "Covering  the 
World  Series"  [September]  closes  with 
these  paragraphs: 

"  \gain  they  know  a  good  story  when 
they  see  one.  It  was  this  ability  that 
produced  the  greatest  saying  ever  to 
come  out  of  a  world  series  .  .  .  the 
epiote  from  a  dirty-faced  kid  standing 
outside  the  courthouse  as  Shoeless  Joe 
Jackson  emerged  following  the  infamous 
Black  Sox  scandal  of  1919:  'Say  it  ain't 
so,  Joe.' 

"The  fact  that  these  famous  words! 
were  invented  by  a  baseball  writer  and 
never  actually  uttered,  may  well  be  tc 
the  lasting  credit  of  the  kid,  the  writer! 
and  all  baseball  lovers  everywhere."  > 

I  was  the  author  of  the  Associated 
Press  story  in  1920  containing  thf 
phrase,  "Say  it  ain't  so,  Joe."  ...  1 
was  city  editor  in  the  Chicago  office  oi 
the  AP  at   the  time.   .  .  . 

I  know  the  "Say  it  ain't  so,  Joe' 
story  is  true  for  I  was  there.  Mr.  Ein' 
stein  was  not.  .  .  . 

Donald  M.  Ewinc 
Shreveport,  La. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  had  heard  the  Jackson  incident  as 
cribed  by  others  who  were  there  to  an 
other  writer.   It  was  thus  in  good  faitlJ 
and  without  Mr.  Ewing  in  mind  that  i 
used  the  story.  I  was  not  there  and  Mi  l 
Ewing  was;  his  letter  sets  the  recorcj 
straight,  and  he  has  my  whole-heartec I 
apology. 

Charles  Einstein! 
Ardsley,  N.  Y. 
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venture of  your  entire  life:  an  op- 
portunity to  re-live  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  exciting  episodes  in 
the  never-ending  drama  of  Amer- 
ican History. 

You  will  be  there  —  as  though 
in  person  —  in  those  hushed  and 
solemn  moments  when  our  coun- 
try's destiny  seemed  to  hang  by  a 
thread  ...  to  sit  with  Lincoln  and 
his  cabinet  after  the  agonizing  de- 
feat at  Bull  Run,  or  with  General 
Washington  and  his  ragged,  hun- 
gry men  at  Valley  Forge. 

You  will  walk,  arm  in  arm  with 
pioneers  and  traders  .  .  .  with 
heroes  and  scoundrels  ...  as  the 
vast  American  West  is  being  ex- 
plored .  .  .  ride  out  with  Custer  to 
the  Little  Big  Horn  ...  be  one  of 
the  first  Americans  to  stare  with 
awe  at  the  towering  peaks  of  the 
Oregon  Territory  ...  to  share  in 
the  excitement  and  visions  of 
wealth  evoked  by  the  cry  of 
"GOLD"'  in  California. 

In  short,  you  will  be  a  "spec- 
tator" at  the  most  significant  and 
dramatic  events  of  our  country's 


history  through  the  vivid  writing, 
the  hundreds  of  photographs  and 
prints  in  this  unique  magazine  in 
book  form,  the  new  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE.  You  and  your  fami- 
ly will  learn  fascinating  folkways 
of  our  far-flung  population  —  the 
lore,  myths,  songs  and  dreams  of 
a  people  destined  to  be  great.  And 
through  it  all,  you  will  see  the 
magnificent  pattern  of  our  demo- 
cratic traditions  rise  and  flourish 
...  a  bulwark  and  a  challenge  for 
our  time.  Here,  at  last,  is  an  excit- 
ing historical  magazine,  written 
and  edited  for  the  intelligent  gen- 
eral reader. 

How  This  New  Periodical 
Came  Into  Being 
Not  long  ago,  a  number  of  im- 
portant Americans  .  .  .  Learned 
Hand,  Dvvight  Eisenhower,  Gard- 
ner Cowles,  Charles  Scribner  and 
many  others  .  .  .  established  a 
fund  to  create  a  National  Maga- 
zine of  American  History  in  book 
form.  Now  guided  and  sponsored 
by  two  great  historical  societies, 
their  plan  has  reached  fulfillment. 
Under  the  editorship  of  Bruce 
Catton,  winner  of  the  1953  Pu- 
litzer Prize  for  his  "A  Stillness  at 
Appomatox",  AMERICAN 


HERITAGE  will  present  the 
most  interesting  and  informative 
writing  of  America's  leading  his- 
torical writers. 

Magnificent  Volumes  for 
Your  Permanent  Library 

Because  every  article  will  have 
permanent  value-it  was  logical  to 
plan  AMERICAN  HERITAGE 
as  the  first  hard-covered  maga- 
zine. Handsomely  bound,  with  il- 
lustrated covers,  your  volumes 
will  constitute  an  ever-growing 
encyclopedia  of  American  his- 
tory-authoritative, factual,  fas- 
cinatingly readable.  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  will  be  published 
every  two  months,  beginning  with 
the  issue  of  December  1954.  Each 
issue  will  contain  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  8V2"  x  11"  pages, 
printed  on  fine  paper.  There  will 
be  paintings,  photographs,  charts, 
drawings  in  profusion  .  .  .  many 
in  full  color.  No  advertising  of 
any  kind  will  be  carried. 

Please  Accept  A 
CHARTER  SUBSCRIPTION 
Send  No  Money  Now 

Single  copies  of  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  will  sell  in  book 
stores  for  S2.95  each  (total  price 
for  the  year,  $17.70).  However, 
as  a  Charter  Subscriber,  you  may 
obtain  the  First  Edition  Free  plus 
the  next  six  issues  for  only  $10.75, 
or  the  next  three  issues  for  only 
$6.00.  Mail  the  Subscription  Cou- 
pon today.  You  must  be  delighted 
with  your  First  Edition  copy  and 
convinced  that  you  want  AMERI- 
CAN HERITAGE  in  your  home, 
or  you  may  cancel  your  subscrip- 
tion, return  your  First  Edition 
copy  and  receive  a  full  refund. 
Our  Charter  Subscriptions  are 
necessarily  limited;  to  avoid  dis- 
appointment, mail  coupon  now! 
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What  You 
Will  Find  in 

AMERICAN  HERITAGE 

It  Important  things  to  think  about:  great 
'trials  of  American  history  —  for  sedition,  witch- 
craft, education;  studies  of  historic  events  paral- 
leling the  present.  it  Exciting  discoveries:  recently 

discovered  letters  of  Emily  Dickinson;  fresh  light  on  the 

ife  of  Henry  Ford,  Benedict  Arnold,  it  Fascinating  things 
'fo  look  at:  picture  stories,  often  in  color,  on  the  world  we  lived 
;  .n  . . .  houses  and  ships,  soldiers  and  ladies,  cavalry  charges,  it  Tales 

■>f  adventure:  girl  captive  of  the  Sioux;  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr. 

*  WITH  EVERY  ISSUE  you"ll  add  to  your  knowledge  of  how  you  got  to 

"here  you  are,  gain  that  sense  of  history  without  which  "no  man  can  truly 

Jnderstand  the  problems  of  our  time." 


AMERICAN  HERITAGE.  Dept.  H-12 
551  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  free,  mv  First  Edition  copy  of  the 
new  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  magazine  (to  be 
published  in  December).  Also  enter  my  subscrip- 
tion for  the  term  indicated  below  and  bill  me  for 
the  amount  shown. 

□ One  year  (first  edition  copy 
plus  six  additional  issues) 

□ Six  months  (first  edition  copy  s  f%n 

plus  three  additional  issues) 
If  I  am  not  delighted  with  the  free  First  Edition 
copy,  I  will  return  it  within  10  days  and  you  will 
refund  my  money  in  full. 


S10.7.-> 


Address 


City.  Zone.  State 


*  IERICAN  HERITAGE,  The  Mapazine  of  History   •    551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 
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Pha'ethon  on  Gunsmoke  Trail 

A literary  critic  can  discuss  detective  stories 
without  being  (ailed  before  the  board  of 
governors,  but  die  even  more  popular 
form  of  packaged  fiction  called  the  Western  ap- 
pears to  be  off  limits.  I  have  found  only  one 
serious  discussion  of  Westerns  and  that  one  is  not 
bv  an  articled  critic  but  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hutchin- 
son, the  bibliographer  of  Eugene  Manlove 
Rhodes.*  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  criticism  to  build  on  whenever  inquiry 
into  the  subject  becomes  proper.  In  somewhat 
enlarging  his  thesis  here  I  confine  myself,  as  he 
did,  to  the  principal  form  of  Westerns,  the  novel 
about  cowboys  and  the  Cattle  Kingdom.  The 
hoi  se  opera. 

Back  in  1 938  I  pointed  out  that  only  (.cue 
Rhodes  had  succeeded  in  making  first-rate  fiction 
out  ol  the  cattle  business.  The  statement  still 
stands  but  the  argument  would  be  tighter  if  Mr. 
Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clark  had  not  meanwhile 
published  an  excellent  novel  called  The  Oxbow 
Incident.  Some  of  its  characters  are  cowboys 
and  it  has  rustlers  and  a  sheriff.  But  Mr.  Clark's 
subject  is  the  mob  spirit  that  leads  to  a  lynching. 
So  his  scene  might  be  almost  anywhere  and 
though  he  uses  a  lew  stage  properties  from  horse 
opera,  he  uses  none  of  its  sentiments  or  tradi- 
tions. We  may  ask  why. 

Set  down  the  names  of  some  other  contem- 
porary novelists  who  have  written  good  fiction 
about  the  West,  say  Edwin  Corle,  H.  L.  Davis, 
Harve)  Fergusson,  and  A.  B.  Guthrie.  Why  have 
not  such  men,  if  only  in  a  mood  of  curiosity  and 
experiment,  applied  their  talents  to  the  cbche- 


*  "Virgins,  Villains  and  Varmints"  in  the  Hunting- 
ton Library  Quarterly,  August  1 953. 


ridden  form  to  see  if  they  could  give  it  some  life? 
Well.  Mr.  Guthrie  did  in  his  first  novel,  or  at 
least  that  novel  is  horse  opera.  He  will  not  thank 
me  for  recalling  it  but  since  it  has  been  reprinted 
as  a  pocket  book  it  is  in  the  open  view.  It  is 
wrought  out  of  the  conventions  of  the  genre,  it 
has  none  of  the  qualities  of  The  Big  Sky  or  The 
Way  West,  and  it  does  not  at  all  engage  a 
reader's  belief.  Making  whatever  allowances  may 
be  necessary  for  a  first  novel,  we  must  assume 
that  so  fine  a  talent  as  Mr.  Guthrie's  would  be 
evident  somewhere  in  the  book  if  something 
were  not  concealing  it.  Except  for  his  admirable 
economy  of  prose,  the  book  might  have  been 
written  by  any  of  three  dozen  fabricators  of 
Westerns. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  novels  pretty  well  cover  the 
history  of  the  West  from  the  fur  trade  on.  So  he 
sometimes  has  a  cowboy  or  a  herd  of  steers  or  the 
open  range,  but  only  as  part  of  the  stream  of 
time.  They  are  simply  there,  just  as  cottonwoods 
grow  along  the  creeks.  Mr.  Fergusson  does 
nothing  with  them;  he  is  interested  in  people 
and  experiences  far  removed  from  them.  In  Mr. 
Davis's  novels  there  are  some  working  cowboys 
and  some  elders  whose  reminiscences  include  the 
stock  business,  but  they  are  on  the  periphery  and 
do  not  embody  a  single  sentiment  of  horse  opera. 
I  cannot  remember  any  cowpokes  in  Mr.  Corle's 
novels. 

II  these  five  men  are  the  best  contemporary 
novelists  of  the  West,  as  I  think  they  are,  then 
it  is  significant  that  they  have  not  tried  to  work 
with  the  material  from  which  our  annual  pro- 
duction of  horse  opera— which  ran  to  I4l  original 
novels  in  1 95.1— is  fabricated.  They  must  have 
considered  working  with  that  material.  So  they 
may  have  concluded  that  by  now  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  write  first-rate  novels  about  the  Cattle 
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Kingdom,  the  traditions  that  stem  from  it.  or 
the  values  horse  opera  attributes  to  it.  They 
ma)  have  decided  that  the  sentiments  and  con- 
ventions have  piled  up  so  high  that  the  subject 
cannot  he  brought  to  life  in  fiction. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  cannot  be,  but  only  that  it 
hasn't  been.  Mr.  Conrad  Richter's  The  Sea  of 
Grass  is  the  most  interesting  exhibit.  Literary 
paleontologists  of  a  later  time  will  be  able  to 
it-store  the  sentiments  and  values  of  the  genre 
from  the  first  chapter  of  this  novel  or  even  from 
the  first  sentence,  which  reads,  "That  lusty 
pioneer  blood  is  tamed  now,  broken  and  gelded 
like  the  wild  horse  and  the  frontier  settlement." 
Mr.  Rit  liter  avoids  the  princ  ipal  c  lic  hes  of  action 
but  his  situation  and  his  characters  are  from 
stock  and  the  sentiments  he  holds  about  them 
are  the  falsely  heroic  ones  that  compose  the 
romantic  legend  of  the  Old  West.  The  book  is 
exquisitely  written  and  it  is  the  most  professional 
job  ever  done  in  horse  opera,  but  its  illusion  fails 
and  a  reader  cannot  take  it  to  heart.  Mr.  Richter 
is  an  artist,  a  lover  of  primitive  America,  and  a 
man  convinced  that  the  promise  of  American 
life  flickered  out  when  that  lusty  pioneer  blood 
was  tamed. 

So  it  must  be  significant  that  he  abandoned 
the  open  range  and  the  Old  West  and  turned 
to  other  frontiers  to  write  the  novels  for  which 
he  will  be  remembered.  Equally  significant 
are  a  half-dozen  skillful  writers  who  in  the 
last  few  years  have  been  trying  to  make  the 
material  of  horse  opera  produce  fiction  that  is 
not  horse  opera.  All  it  has  produced  for  them 
is  more  pretentious  horse  opera.  Why? 

I do  not  need  to  observe  that  all  the  emotions 
of  men  are  present,  as  well  on  the  open 
range  as  in  the  covered  wagon  or  Gopher 
Prairie.  The  Cattle  Kingdom  provides  plenty  of 
spectacle  and  all  the  basic  experiences  out  of 
which  good  fiction  about  other  frontiers  has  been 
made.  But  no  one  has  brought  it  or  its  cowboys 
to  life,  and  the  novels  in  which  they  appear  do 
not  impose  themselves  on  a  reader's  belief.  It  is 
a  stylized  form  of  romantic  fiction.  It  is  conven- 
tionalized, formularized,  and  even  ritualized.  It 
is  peopled  by  figures  who  do  not  become  charac- 
ters because  they  feel  nothing  that  can  rouse  a 
responsive  feeling  in  the  reader.  At  its  best  it  is 
expert  narrative.  But  at  its  best  it  remains  life- 
less, implausible,  and  in  fact  essentially  absurd. 
Emotionally  and  intellectually  it  is  as  naive  as 
fiction  can  be. 

What  we  get  instead  of  proper  novels  is  an 
oxidized  species  of  sun-god  legend.  It  is  usually 
set  in  the  past,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Long 
Trail  to  the  big  freeze  that  finished  off  the 
Cattle  Kingdom.  When  it  is  set  in  a  later  decade 
and  when  it  comes  up  to  the  present,  it  simply 


dresses  the  Cattle  Kingdom  cliches  in  more 
recent  costumes.  Its  commonest  situation  is  the 
range  war.  The  big  rancher  is  trying  to  get  the 
range  away  from  the  little  ranchers,  or  the  stock- 
men are  trying  to  keep  the  range  from  the  sod- 
busters,  the  homesteaders.  (History  has  a  third 
kind  of  range  war  but  we  don't  get  it  here,  for 
the  cowboy  is  a  caballero  and  clubbing  sheep  to 
death  by  the  thousand  simply  is  not  heroic.)  The 
sun  god  may  be  lined  up  on  either  side.  He  may 
be  a  strong  man  of  lusty  pioneer  blood,  an  aristo- 
crat, and  a  lover  of  the  free  way  of  life  who  is 
trying  to  preserve  our  golden  age;  or  he  may  be 
a  champion  of  the  underdog  and  of  progress 
and  the  future.  If  he  is  a  sodbuster,  however, 
he  was  once  a  caballero  and  is  now  trying  to 
bring  law  to  the  frontier  in  place  of  gunsmoke. 
A  switch  can  be  worked  by  putting  both  female 
leads,  instead  of  one,  on  the  other  side.  Or  he 
may  be  a  sheriff,  marshal,  or  judge— though  again 
he  must  formerly  have  been  a  cowpoke— and 
there  is  a  switch  here  too,  for  he  can  be  on  either 
side  or  in  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  What- 
ever he  is,  he  is  a  sun  god,  The  Hero. 

Apart  from  the  range  war,  the  commonest 
themes  are  vengeance  and  the  heart  of  the 
.  gunman.  Honor  requires  The  Hero  to 
avenge  some  injury  or  humiliation,  or  the  mur- 
der of  a  relative  or  a  pardner,  or  the  piracy  of  his 
ranch,  or  the  false  testimony  that  got  him  jailed. 
Or  he  is  a  range  detective  and  as  such  can  be 
worked  into  any  of  the  variations  I  have  listed. 
(Tom  Horn  has  fathered  a  regiment  of  sun  gods, 
though  in  Mr.  MacKinlay  Kantor's  surprising 
excursion  into  horse  opera  he  remains  simply 
and  repulsively  Tom  Horn.)  Or  he  is  a  gun  for 
hire.  In  this  plot  he  is  not  seen  forthrightly  as 
the  badman  of  the  movies;  he  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Lincoln  County  War  or  the  Johnson  County 
War,  or  both,  and  is  seen  as  a  "shadowed"  rider 
down  tragic  trails.  He  is  imported  by  the  big- 
shots  to  kill  off  the  small  opposition  but  he- 
changes  sides.  Or  he  has  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion in  order  to  live  peacefully  but  resumes  it 
so  that  he  can  champion  one  or  the  other  side 
on  behalf  of  justice,  honor,  sound  family  life,  or 
true  as  opposed  to  fleshly  love. 

Whatever  the  theme  and  situation.  The  Hero 
progresses  through  a  series  of  ritualistic  fist  fights 
(Hollywood's  sole  contribution  to  the  form)  and 
ritualistic  betrayals  to  a  ritualistic  finale  com- 
posed of  serial  murder  or  general  massacre.  He 
also  progresses  to  true  love,  though  occasionally 
one  of  the  variations  may  require  him  to  re- 
nounce it.  Mr.  Hutchinson  says  that  the  second 
period  of  horse  opera  opened  with  Zane  Grey's 
Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage,  which  ends  with  a 
recognition  that  the  sun  god  and  the-  girl  are 
going  to  live  together  but  will  never  meet  a 


These  30  everyday  General  Electric  appliances  lined  up  on  the  front  lawn  dramatize  the  impact  of  1 


Every  year  Americans  live  bett 

An  average  U.S.  family  uses  enough  power  each  day 
to  equal  the  energy  output  of  35  hard-working  men 


Nowhere  on  earth  has  electricity  been  put  to 
work  more  widely  than  in  the  United  States,  and 
its  price  been  kept  so  low. 

In  just  20  years,  the  power  used  in  the  average 
home  has  increased  four  times.  And  its  price  has 
been  cut  almost  in  half,  even  though  the  cost  of 
living  has  nearly  doubled. 

We've  come  a  long  way  since  Thomas  Edison 
invented  the  first  home  use  of  electricity  —  an 
electric  light  —  just  75  years  ago.  There  are  three 
reasons  for  this  progress. 

First,  America's  electric  utilities  have  invested 
in  facilities  ($18  billion  in  the  last  ten  years!).  And 
the  electrical  industry  has  steadily  increased  the 
efficiency  of  power  equipment.  Turbine-generators 
made  by  General  Electric,  for  example,  produce 
10  times  more  electricity  per  pound  of  coal  than 
Edison's  original  generators. 


Second,  appliances  have  been  constant 
proved  and  are  mass-produced  to  bring  thei 
within  reach  of  everyone.  The  first  60-watt 
cost  about  $1.00  and  gave  a  light  equal  to 
dies;  a  G-E  60-watt  lamp  today  gives  a  ligh 
to  67  candles,  and  costs  only  19  cents. 

The  third  reason  for  progress  is  our  fre 
omy,  which  has  allowed  industry  to  grow, 
jobs  and  produce  effectively  for  everyone's 
As  we  see  it,  it  adds  up  to  a  good  example  o 
ress  in  the  American  way. 

Meanwhile,  we're  hard  at  work  to  make 
ture  even  better. 

For  more  information,  send  for  36-page  illustrated 
"Power  Maker  for  America" —  the  story  of  how  elec 
made.Write  General  Electric,  Dept.  U2-1 19,  Schenect; 


icity  on  American  life.  Per  capita  use  of  electricity  in  U.S.  is  2  times  Britain's,  5  times  Russia's,  167  times  India's. 

cause  electricity  costs  so  little 


iey  go  to  work  at  the  touch  of  a  finger  tip: 

Swivel-top  vacuum  cleaner  and  accessories  2.  Food 
ezer  3.  Twin-fan  ventilator  4.  Floor  circulator  fan 
Portable  mixer  6.  Refrigerator-food  freezer  7.  Triple- 
ip  mixer  with  accessories  8.  Electric  sink  (including 
hwasher)  9.  Kitchen  wall  clock  10.  Disposall®  (food- 
ste  disposer)  11.  Sandwich  grill-waffle  iron  12.  Auto- 
tic  coffee  maker   13.  Range   14.  Steam  and  dry  iron 


15.  Automatic  toaster  16.  Heating  pad  17.  Table  tele- 
vision sel  18.  Alarm  clock  19.  Portable  radio  20-20A. 
Lamps:  Inside-frost,  three-lite,  white-bull),  sunlamp,  heat 
lamp,  spotlight,  floodlight,  circline  fluorescent,  and  fluo- 
rescent 21 .  Console  television  sel  22.  Clock  radio  23.  Oc- 
casional clock  24.  Table  radio  25.  Automatic  washer 
26.  Clothes  dryer  27.  Workshop  motor  28.  W  ater  heater 
29.  Year-round  air  conditioner    30.  Automatic  blanket. 


Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL  (HI)  ELECTRIC 
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How  to  win  at 
Giftsmanship 
this  Christmas 

Perhaps  you're  confronted  with  this  knotty 
problem:  you  have  friends  and  relatives  who 
seem  to  have  everything  (unless  it  costs  like 
mink).  No  reasonably  priced  gift  seems  partic- 
ularly apt.  different,  or  exciting. 

If  true,  we  suggest  you  give  Holiday  maga- 
zine for  these  excellent  reasons.  It  appeals  to 
both  men  and  women.  It's  superbly  written  and 
edited.  Irwin  Shaw,  Joyce  Cary,  William  Faulk- 
ner, John  P.  Marquand,  S.  J.  Perelman,  Carl 
Sandburg,  James  Michener,  Arthur  Miller,  Clif- 
ton Fadiman  and  John  O'Hara  are  a  few  of  its 
recent  or  current  contributors.  Futhermore,  Holi- 
day is  a  multiple  gift.  It  keeps  arriving,  month 
after  month,  reminding  someone  of  your  thought- 
fulness. 

If  you've  considered  giving  Holiday,  but  just 
haven't  gotten  around  to  it,  we  urge  you  to  do 
it  now  at  special  low  rates  that  will  delight 
your  pocketbook.  Please  read  on  .  .  . 

Give  12 
glorious  months  of 

HOLIDAY  MAGAZINE 

ONLY  $5.00 

Here's  "giftsmanship"  at  its  very  best.  You  save 
money.  You  give  a  distinctive  and  a  rewarding 
gift.  And  you  need  fight  no  crowds  to  accom- 
plish same.  Just  fill  in  coupon  and  send  to  us 
with  check  or  money  order.  Or,  if  preferred, 
we'll  bill  you  later.  We'll  send*  a  handsome  card 
for  you  for  each  gift  at  no  extra  ccjst. 

GIFT  PRICES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  1954 

(U.  S.  &  Canada) 
ONE  1-year  GIFT  subscription-$5.00 
TWO  1-year  GIFT  subscriptions-$8.00 
THREE  1-year  GIFT  sub$criptions-$11.00 
FOUR  1-year  GIFT  subscriptions-$14.00 

Each  additional  1-year  GIFT 

subscription— $3.50 
Two-year  subscriptions— $8.00  each 
Three-year  subscriptions— $1 1.00  each 
Four-year  subscriptions— $14.00  each 
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parson.  He  dates  the  present  period 
from  an  innovation  by  Ernest  Hay- 
cox  that  has  become  standard.  Two 
loves  are  in  competition,  the  pure 
-ill  who  is  prim  but  can  be  awak- 
ened, and  the  loyal,  generous,  obvi- 
ously passionate  girl  whose  appeal  to 
The  Hero's  hormones  must  lose  out 
because  her  past  is  shadowed. 

Prose  as  well  as  action  is  ritualized. 
In  the  average  horse  opera  the  stereo- 
types are  merely  those  of  dull  and 
clumsy  writing.  The  handful  of  ex- 
pert writers  I  am  interested  in  here 
are  pedantic  in  their  insistence  on  a 
vocabulary  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  Cattle  Kingdom  and  they  tend  to 
run  off  into  mighty  tony  elegance. 
A  character  does  not  squat:  he 
hunkers  or  hunkers  down.  A  ciga- 
rette is  best  called  a  quirly;  it  is 
seldom  rolled  or  made,  it  is  fash- 
ioned, shaped,  spun,  or  built;  it  is 
not  lit,  fire  is  put  to  it.  A  cook  may 
be  a  coosie;  blankets  are  soogans  or 
sougans;  a  saddle  is  a  kak.  One  does 
not  mount  a  horse  or  get  into  the 
saddle,  he  steps  up  to  leather.  In- 
stead of  spurring  his  horse,  he 
touches  or  feeds  steel  to  it. 

Ernest  Havcox,  who  was  the  old 
pro  of  horse  opera  and  came 
closer  than  anyone  else  to  making 
good  novels  of  it,  left  his  mark— I 
should  say  his  brand-on  the  style  as 
well  as  the  content.  He  learned  his 
trade  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
at  a  time  when  some  excellent  writers 
contributed  to  it  regularly,  and  he 
studied  them  with  care.  From  Joseph 
Hergesheimer,  Thomas  Beer,  and 
certain  others  he  picked  up  useful 
narrative  devices,  tricks  of  rendering 
light  and  scenery,  and  cursive  sym- 
bols of  characters.  He  bequeathed 
these  to  his  heirs,  together  with  a 
couple  of  Hergesheimer's  less  for- 
tunate mannerisms.  Like  Herge- 
sheimer, one  does  not  say  that  a  man 
felt  sad  but  that  "he  knew  sadness" 
or  that  a  woman  was  charming  but 
that  "she  owned  charm." 

The  form  has  always  run  to  stylis- 
tic formulas.  One  of  the  longest- 
lived  was  invented  by  Bret  Harte 
twenty-five  years  before  the  first 
horse  opera.  The  plain  language  of 
Truthful  James,  which  swept  the 
English-speaking  world  in  1870,  be- 
gins, "Which  I  wish  to  remark  /  And 
my  language  is  plain."  The  first 
stanza   ends,   "Which    the   same  I 


would  rise  to  explain,"  and  anoth 
one  begins,  "Which  we  had  a  smaj 
game." 

In  the  late  1890s  Alfred  Hen 
Lewis  adopted  the  locution.  "Whit 
I'm  sashayin'  [was  sasbayin']  dow 
the  road,"  his  Old  Cattleman  say 
or,  "Which  you-all  shorely  gets 
hand,"  or,  "Which  I  yereafter  bac 
[will  back]  this  infant's  play  mvse'l 
He  fastened  that  "which,"  togethi 
with  the  present-tense  narrative,  <j 
a  large  part  of  cowboy  fiction  f 
nearly  fifty  years. 

Note  too  that  Lewis's  WolfyJ 
stories  were  humorous.  T 
cowboy  story  was  established  as 
romantic  saga  of  The  Hero  at  t 
very  beginning,  with  The  Virginu 
But  Wister  abundantly  sprinkled 
work  with  humor  and  for  a  lo 
time  the  form  was  regarded  as  p 
marily  humorous;  it  was  turned  in 
the  path  that  has  led  to  its  presej 
solemnity  by  its  one  noveli 
Rhodes,  and  by  the  fabulists  Hare 
Bell  Wright  and  Zane  Grey.  Soi 
of  that  early  humor  is  still  goi 
reading,  Henry  Wallace  Philli 
Red  Saunders  stories,  for  instan 
In  the  hands  of  O.  Henry  hun 
became  travesty  and  burlesque  whif 
were  sometimes  pretty  good,  a 
this  strain  gets  its  best  expression 
Harry  Leon  Wilson's  Ma  Petting 
stories. 

Wilson  is  hugely  amusing  a 
an  excellent  writer;  his  cowt 
stories  have  some  of  the  sharj1 
satirical  edge  he  gave  his  other  nov 
but  he  did  not  try  to  get  rid  of  I 
cliches.  (George  Horace  Lorini 
once  informed  me  that  he  was 
much  more  important  writer  tf 
Mark  Twain,  and  advised  me 
drop  Mark  and  write  a  book  ab< 
Wilson.)  But  nowadays  horse  op» 
is  much  too  serious  to  toler 
humor,  which  has  retreated  to 
pulps,  where  it  is  fearfully  bad. 

Ernest  Haycox  played  an  imj 
taut  part  in  this  solemnification. 
was  he  who  added  the  Hamlet  str 
to  the  sun  god  that  is  now  stand;) 
The  Hero  is  always  a  shadowed  it 
and  a  regretful  fatalist.  He  is  born 
ride  dim  and  lonely  trails  to  an  t 
known  to  be  lonely  and  meaningl 
Everything  breaks,  everything  v 
ishes,  and  ah!  how  stale,  Hat,  ; 
unprofitable  is  this  sterile  prom 
tory.  The  heart  of  man  is  lonely  ' 
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Now,  and  for  a  period  of  six  months,  you  may  TRY  OUT 
this  successful  cooperative  plan  by  which  you  obtain 

a  unique  colla  tion  of  the  world's  classics, 
especially  illustrated  by  the  world's  greatest  artists, 
planned  h\  the  world's  greatest  hook  designers 
and  well  printed  on  fine  papers  — 
for  the  same  price  as  ordinary  novels  .' 

Ill  1  ORE  Vol'  Ml  GIN  to  read  this  advertisement,  just  take  a 
ook  at  some  of  the  books  you  have  purchased  during  the 
aast  year.  Now  that  you  have  read  them,  how  many  of  them 
vill  you  read  again?  How  many  of  them  could  vanish  from 
our  home  without  being  missed  by  you?  How  much  more 
atisfaction  will  there  be  for  you  — if  you  can  this  year  come 
nto  possession  of  books  that  you  will  want  to  read,  and  to 
ead  over  and  over  again:  of  books  you  will  be  proud  to  own! 

At  this  moment  you  are  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
nd  it  is  an  unusual  opportunity  too.  For  you  are  invited  to 
ccept  a  Trial  Membership  in  The  Heritage  Club,  which  will 
over  a  period  of  six  months  only.  The  directors  of  The 
leritage  Club  have  decided  at  this  time  to  take  in  just  one 
nousand  new  members;  and  on  a  triid  basis. 

HE  MEMBERS  of  The  Heritage  Club  regularly  come  into 
ossession  of  those  "classics  which  are  our  heritage  from  the 
ast,  in  editions  which  will  be  the  heritage  of  the  future." 
hey  come  into  possession  of  books  beautifully  illustrated 
d  beautifully  designed,  printed  on  papers  chemically  tested 
assure  a  life  of  at  least  two  centuries,  bound  and  boxed. 
And  the  members  obtain  these  books  jor  the  same  price  that 
ey  are  called  npo>i  to  pay  jor  ordinary  rental  library  books! 
If  you  try  this  system,  you  will  in  the  coming  six  months 
•ceive  just  six  books,  at  a  cost  of  only  S3-95  each  — or  only 
55  each  if  you  pay  for  the  books  in  advance! 

^URING  your  Trial  Membership,  you  will  receive  The  Cotn- 
ete  Andersen:  the  only  complete  edition  of  Hans  Christian 
ndersen*s  stories  existing  in  the  world,  in  any  language, 
nslated  by  Jean  Hersholt  and  illustrated  in  colors  by  Fritz 
edel;  and  Sister  Carrie  by  Theodore  Dreiser,  illustrated  by 
e  great  American  painter  Reginald  Marsh;  and  Doughty's 
avels  in  Arabia  Deserta  with  on-the-spot  illustrations  by 
ly  Legrand;  and  The  Mystery  oj  Edwin  Drood  by  Charles 
ckens,  edited  by  Vincent  Starrett  and  with  illustrations  by 
i  erett  Shinn;  and  Goethe's  The  Story  oj  Reynard  the  Fox; 
d  Su  ann's  Way  .  .  . 

Or,  if  for  any  reason  you  do  not  want  to  have  one  of  these 
les,  you  are  permitted  to  make  substitutions  from  a  list  of 
veral  dozen  Heritage  books-in-print!  This  Trial  Member- 
ip  is  offered  to  you  now  because  the  directors  of  The  fieri t- 
e  Club  confidently  believe  that  you  will  find  these  books 
-h  treasures  for  your  home.  Six  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of 
e  directors,  will  make  you  want  to  remain  in  the  Club. 

I  EVER  IN  THE  HISTORY  of  book  publishing  has  a  greater 
rgain  than  this  been  offered  to  wise  buyers  of  books.  The 
er  of  a  Trial  Membership  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  put 
IS  statement  to  the  test.  Please  mail  this  coupon  promptly! 


To  THE  HERITAGE  CLUB, 

595  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Prospectus  in  which  are  de- 
scribed The  Heritage  Club's  cooperative  system  of  distribu- 
tion and  the  books  to  be  distributed  to  the  Trial  Members 
during  the  coming  six  months.  I  understand  that  you  will  in 
the  meantime  reserve  a  Trial  Membership  for  me,  awaiting 
my  application. 
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and  sadness  as  well  as  the  sound  of 
gunfire  ride  the  wind  ai  dawn,  and 
woman's  love  is  not  Eor  The  Hero, 
nor  a  took  stove  in  the  kite  hen  of  his 
own  sham  \ . 

It  turns  out,  of  course,  that  the 
end  he  rides  toward  is  a  multiple 
murder,  from  which  he  takes  three 
steps  into  the  arms  of  the  rounded 
-ill  whose  sleeping  fire  his  six-gun 
has  awakened,  all  the  more  so  if  he 
himself  has  been  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  or  the  upper  chest. 

At  fust.  1  think,  Haycox  wanted 
only  to  write  horse  opera  as  expertly 
as  he  could  learn  how  to.    But  he 
was    a   talented    man   and   he  de- 
veloped an  ambition  to  present  the 
Western  past  as  it  truly  was.  But  the 
sentiments  of  horse  opera  and  the 
fantasy  of  the  Old  West,  which  in 
part  they  came  from  and  in  part 
created,   proved   too    formidable  a 
burden;    he    could    not    bring  his 
range-riders  to  life.    He  turned  to 
other  parts  of  Western  history,  the 
emigrant  trains,  the  mining  camps, 
the  Columbia  River  steamboats,  the 
Indian  wars.    He  did  much  better 
with  them  and  two  or  three  times 
he  came  close  to  breaking  through 
mythology     and     writing  fiction. 
Bugles  in  the  Afternoon,  which  inci- 
dentally to  its  purpose  is  a  sound 
history  of  the  Little  Bighorn  cam- 
paign, is  almost  a  good  novel,  and  a 
number  of  his  short  stories  are  the 
real  thing.  But  the  fantasy  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Old  West  won  out;  he 
could  not  get  free  of  them;  always 
he  ended  where  he  had  begun,  inside 
horse  opera.  A  couple  of  essays  he 
wrote  late  in  life  have  a  bitterness 
that  may  be  an  oblique  self-criticism, 
and  I  can  understand  his  last  novel, 
The  Earth  breakers,  only  as  an  angry 
comment  on  The  Way  West.  It  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  show  Mr. 
Guthrie  what  an  unworthy  thing  he 
had  done— unworthy  of  the  myth  of 
the  Old  West. 

Detail  by  detail,  all  these  things 
have  proved  true  of  the  ambi- 
tious writers  I  have  mentioned,  who 
have  been  trying  to  make  good  fic- 
tion out  of  horse  opera.  They  are 
all  trying  to  be  Haycox  and  to  go 
beyond  him,  though  no  one  as  good 
at  the  job  as  he  has  yet  appeared. 
They  all  repeat  his  experience  and 
fall  short  of  their  goal  in  the  same 
ways  and  for  the  same  reasons.  They 


write  the  most  skillful  and  most 
readable  horse  operas.  They  are 
s<  rupulous  antiquarians;  you  do  not 
find  in  their  books  either  the  anach- 
ronisms or  the  greenhorn  blunders 
about  cattle  ranching  that  are  com- 
mon farther  down  the  scale.  They 
are  better  with  the  mines  or  the 
Indians  or  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the 
West  than  they  are  on  the  range,  but 
wherever  they  are,  they  remain  in- 
closed in  conventions,  fantasy,  senti- 
ments, and  myths  that  frustrate  their 
intent  and  falsify  their  books.  The 
Old  West  refuses  to  live  for  them 
Not  only  do  their  books  fail  to  mai 
a  reader  believe  and  feel;  they  re 
main  essentially  preposterous. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Th< 
effort  is  both  contradictory  and  im 
possible.  The  West  they  deal  wit! 
has  existed  only  in  myth  and  realistic 
fiction  cannot  be  made  out  of  it 
The  most  talked-about  of  recen 
Westerns,  though  in  my  opinion  no 
the  best  one,  is  Mr.  Jack  Schaefer' 
Shane.  Its  central  character  is  Th> 
Hero  200-proof;  he  establishes  al 
over  again  that  even  a  bush-leagu- 
sun  god  is  non-human.  The  gods  d( 
not  feel  the  emotions  of  mankinc 
and  the  glory,  grandeur,  and  nobilit 
of  the  Old  West  myth  cannot  b 
translated  into  acceptable  huma: 
motives. 

The  novelist  can   have   the  01 
West  myth  or  the  historical  We 
but  I  judge  he  can't  have  both  c 
them  at  the  same  time.  The  actu< 
prototype  of  the  gun  for  hire  was 
repulsive    psychopath    like  anyon 
who  carried  a  submachine  gun  for  jj 
Capone.    Like  Gyp  the  Blood  c 
Pretty  Boy  Floyd.  The  mass  murdi 
that  clears  the  range  or  cleans  up  tl 
town  at  the  end  of  the  story  is  ju 
the  St.  Valentine's  Day  massacre  i 
batwing  chaps.   The  odd  effort  i 
the  novelist  is  not  merely  to  make  ! 
much   blood   and   gunfire  momei 
tarily  acceptable  as  fast  action.  whi< 
the  less  ambitious  Western  does, 
is  to  persuade  us  that  we  have  w 
nessed  some  high  human  drama 
aspiration    and    regeneration  at 
atonement,  and  that  the  most  a 
mirable  of  human  motives  went  in 
it,  plus  enough  pure  love  to  he 
the  wounds.  It  can't  be  done.  Hoi 
opera  is  kidding  itself,  and  whi 
it  continues  to  nobody  will  take 
seriously. 
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Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
KING  EDWARD 

1000  Rooms,  located  in  heart  of  Toronto,  is 
one  or  Canada's  Most  Beloved  Hotels. 
Famous  for  superb  food,  served  expertly. 
Vacationists  and  businessmen  alike  make  this 
Sheraton  Hotel  their  headquarters  in  Toronto. 
Rates  $5.50  up. 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  Canada 
SHERATON-BROCK 

Another  distinguished  Sheraton  Hotel.  300 
Rooms.  The  delightful  Sheraton-Brock  is  a 
favorite  stopping  place  for  brides  as  well  as 
businessmen.  You  just  can't  get  a  better  view 
of  Niagara  Falls  than  from  the  "Top  O'  the 
Brock"  Dining  Room.  Rates  from  $4.50. 
Montreal,  Oue.,  Canada 
SHERATON-MT.  ROYAL 

1100  Rooms.  An  outstanding  Sheraton  Hotel. 
One  of  the  largest  and  finest  hotels  in 
Canada.  Invitingly  appointed  guest  rooms. 
17  Public  function  rooms.  Food  in  fine  French 
tradition.  Almost  a  city  in  itself  with  smart 
shops,  sparkling  entertainment  and  every 
facility  'or  a  visit  full  of  pleasure.  Rates 
from  $6.35. 
Boston,  Mass. 
SHERATON-PLAZA 

450  _  Rooms.  Gathering  place  for  Boston 
Society.  Home  of  the  famous  Merry-Go- 
Round  Bar.  The  World  renowned  Sheraton- 
Plaza  is  the  center  of  hospitality  for  Boston 
visitors.  Ultimate  in  Service  and  Cuisine.  All 
rooms  with  T.V.  Located  in  historic  Copley 
Square,  just  one  block  from  proposed  Civic 
Center  and  Municipal  Auditorium.  Rates 
from  $6.85. 
New  York  City 
PARK  SHERATON 

1600  Rooms  from  $6.85.  Located  in  Mid- 
Manhattan,  minutes  from  everything.  Guests 
may  enjoy  New  York's  beautiful  swimming 
pool  during  their  stay.  Rooms  are  exception- 
ally large  and  attractive.  Each  equipped 
with  Radio  and  Television.  Many  rooms  and 
suites  overlook  beautiful  Central  Park.  Re- 
nowned for  its  friendly  service. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
SHERATON-BELVEDERE 

Baltimore's  Finest  Hotel.  Ideal  location.  Con- 
venient transportation  lines,  business  and  en- 
tertainment centers.  Famous  Maryland  Cuisine. 
Unexcelled  Personal  Service.  300  Spacious 
Outside  Rooms.  Many  air-conditioned.  The 
New  Jubilee  Room  for  Cocktails.  Skillful  in 
the  arts  of  hospitality,  the  famed  Sheraton- 
Belvedere  combines  the  gracious  traditions 
of  oldtime  inn-keeping  with  the  modern 
comforts  of  all  Sheraton  Hotels.  Enjoy  un- 
obtrusively attentive  service,  exclusive  food 
specialties,  in  the  renowned  Lounge  Bar  and 
Terrace  Rooms.  Rates  from  $6.00.  (See  dis- 
play advertisement  on  this  page.) 
Washington  D.C. 
SHERATON-CARLTON 

Hospitality  in  an  Internationally  Famed 
Tradition.  Just  about  every  celebrity  who 
visits  Washington  comes  to  the  renowned 
Sheraton-Carlton.  They  like  (and  so  will  you) 
the  elegant,  cosmopolitan  atmosphere,  the 
suDerb  food,  service  and  the  friendly  "feel- 
ing". Right  in  the  heart  of  Wash  ington. 
250  Rooms  from  $8.00. 
SHERATON-PARK 

Only  minutes  from  the  heart  of  the  Nation's 
Caoitol.  Set  in  its  own  16  green  acres  — 
complete  with  sundecks,  tennis  courts  and 
magnificent  swimming  pool  ...  A  haven  for 
busy  visitors  who  want  to  relax.  Rooms  and 
Suites  tastefully  appointed,  country-quiet. 
Food,  featuring  local  specialties,  is  in  the 
renowned  Sheraton  tradition.  Complete  con- 
vention facilities.  Large  parking  accommoda- 
tions. Radio  and  Television.  1200  Rooms  from 
$7.00  up. 


Personal  &  Otherwise 

Hints  for  a  Neiv  Kind  of 

Congression  a  I  In  vestigation 


Up  to  the  hour  when  this  edition 
went  to  press,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  had  not  responded 
to  our  invitation  to  comment  on  the 
article  by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop 
in  our  October  issue  on  the  case  of 
Dr.  f.  Robert  Oppenheimer.  A  re- 
markable number  of  other  people, 
I  however,  did  comment.  The  letters 
on  Page  7  are  a  small  (but  repre- 
sentative) sample  of  the  unprece- 
dented volume  of  mail  on  this 
subject. 

Such  public  concern  with  an  in- 
dividual case  of  injustice  is,  no 
doubt,  a  sign  of  a  robust  and  un- 
cowed  national  conscience.  But  it 
may  also  indicate  that  the  moral 
issue  is  clouding  over  a  whole  range 
,  of  Everest-size  policy  questions  which 
lie  behind  the  Oppenheimer  contro- 
versy. 

Like  most  bitter  policy  disputes, 
these  involve  immense  sums  of 
money.  Also  at  stake  is  the  life-ex- 
pectancy of  a  good  many  millions  of 
Americans.  These  questions  have 
never  been  fully  discussed  in  public 
—and,  for  the  reasons  noted  below, 
they  probably  never  can  be.  Yet  de- 
cisions must  be  reached  quite  soon— 
probably  by  the  new  Congress  which 
convenes  next  month.  Here  may  lie 
a  chance  to  experiment  with  a  new 
and  constructive  use  of  the  Congres- 
sional investigating  function. 

For  example,  one  of  the  basic  dis- 
putes between  military  men  and  a 
group  oi  influential  scientists  is  still 
unsettled:  "How  can  we  spend  most 
wisely  the  limited  amount  of  money 
available  for  defense?" 

Most  Air  Force  people  believe,  in 
all  sincerity,  that  first  priority  must 
go  to  atom-hydrogen  bombs,  and  to 
a  Strategic  Air  Force  capable  of  de- 
livering them  against  all  opposition. 
They  argue  that  our  best  hope— per- 
haps the  only  hope— of  avoiding  war 
is  to  convince  the  men  in  the  Krem- 
lin that  if  they  start  it,  their  main 
cities  will  be  instantly  destroyed. 

One  school  of  scientists,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  argued  that  there 
would  not  be  much  point  in  massive 
retaliation,  if  our  own  cities  are  de- 


stroyed first.  And  so  they  have  in- 
sisted that  a  large  chunk  of  the 
defense  budget  should  be  devoted  to 
building  a  defensive  Avail  of  radar 
posts,  fighter  planes,  and  anti-air- 
craft missiles.  This  argument  appalls 
a  good  many  military  men.  They 
suspect— with  some  reason— that  Con- 
gress is  not  likely  to  provide  the  bil- 
lions necessary  to  build  both  a 
tight-meshed  defense  screen  and  first- 
rate  striking  force.  In  that  case,  we 
might  end  up  with  a  fatally  weak 
compromise— a  leaky  Maginot  line, 
and  a  bomber  force  too  weak  to  re- 
taliate effectively. 

A  few  ruthlessly  logical  minds 
have  argued  that  we  can  and  must 
find  the  taxes  to  pay  for  both  sword 
and  shield,  and  both  of  top  quality. 
This  case  is  set  forth  most  brilliantly 
in  a  recent  book,  Power  and  Policy, 
by  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  So  far, 
however,  there  is  little  evidence  that 
either  Congress  or  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  is  willing  to  swallow 
this  expensive  medicine— even  if  it 
proves  the  surest  way  to  keep  the 
patient  alive, 

There  might  be  another  kind  of 
compromise,  however,  which  has 
not  yet  been  seriously  discussed. 
Granted  that  Congress  is  not  likely, 
any  time  soon,  to  put  up  the  twenty 
billions  a  year  which  Mr.  Finletter 
mentions  as  the  price  tag  for  an  ade- 
quate sword-plus-shield.  Would  it  be 
willing,  instead,  to  pay  for  a  really 
deterrent  striking  force,  and  also  for 
a  cheaper,  more  specialized,  defense 
system?  Instead  of  trying  to  protect 
all  of  our  cities— which  might  prove 
impossible  in  any  case— would  it  be 
feasible  to  build  a  reasonably  solid 
shield  for  our  air  bases  alone? 

After  all,  the  first  Soviet  blow 
probably  would  be  aimed  at  these 
bases,  rather  than  at  our  great  cities; 
for  they  are  the  lair  where  our  re- 
taliatory striking  force  lies  coiled. 
Could  they  be  put  out  of  action,  to- 
day, by  a  single  surprise  raid— as 
Hickman  and  Clark  Fields  were 
knocked  out  in  the  early  hours  of 
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the  Pacific  war?  Are  our  bombers 
now  massed  on  a  relatively  few  big 
bases,  which  offer  tempting  atomic 
targets?  II  so,  how  much  would  it 
cost  to  scatter  them  over  scores  of 
little  fields— perhaps  with  under- 
ground ham»ars  and  fuel  tanks— so 

O  O 

that  no  enemy  attack  could  hope  to 
( ]  ipple  oui  counter-pun<  h  entirely? 
Would  it  be  more  prudent  to  con- 
centi.iie  oui  delensive  screen  around 
these  bases,  rather  than  spreading  it 
thin  to  provide  a  llimsv  cover  for  the 
whole  country?  And,  inc  identally,  is 
it  worthwhile  to  waste  any  effort  on 
c  w  ilian  defense? 

Si  (  i!  questions  lead  to  still  others, 
involving  our  whole  foreign  pol- 
icy. For  one  thing,  how  much  can 
we  really  depend  on  the  overseas 
bases  and  alliances,  which  we  have 
developed  at  such  cost?  Suppose  that 
in  the  very  hour  when  Russian 
bombers  appear  over  America,  the 
Kremlin  should  notify  our  European 
friends  that  they  could  buy  their  own 
safety. 

"Our  quarrel  is  with  America 
alone,"  the  Soviet  note  might  read. 
"Stay  neutral  and  you  will  be  un- 
touched. But  if  a  single  plane  rises 
from  a  French  or  British  or  Spanish 
field,  then  Paris  and  London  and 
Madrid  will  be  blotted  out  within 
minutes." 

Would  it  be  surprising  if  our  allies 
suddenly  decided  to  stay  neutral? 
And  how  much  could  we  honestly 
blame  them  if  they  did?  Conceivably 
such  considerations  might  point 
toward  some  economy  on  overseas 
military  investments,  coupled  with 
more  attention  to  bases  on  our  own 
soil,  longer-range  planes,  and  atom- 
toting  aircraft  carriers. 

Again,  it  seems  possible  that  we 
and  the  Soviets  may  now  have 
reached  a  Mexican  stand-off— like  the 
two  pistoleros  who  stood  for  hours 
pointing  their  guns  at  each  other's 
bellies,  neither  of  them  daring  either 
to  pull  the  trigger  or  to  let  his  hand 
waver.  Maybe,  then,  we  never  will 
see  a  full-scale  atomic  war— so  long 
as  we  keep  our  aim  steady  and  our 
gun  cocked.  The  fact  that  our 
bomber  fleet  never  would  see  action 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
money  we  spend  on  it  is  wasted.  As 
Sir  John  Slessor,  Marshal  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  recently  pointed 
out,  in  past  generations  "we  have 
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Quel  temps  fait-il 

aujourd'hui?  "* 
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Ask  the  BRITTANY 
FRENCH-STYLE 
WALL  BAROMETER 

$25. 

(add  50f  for  shipping) 

Tells  the  weather,  the  humidity, 
and  the  room  temperature. 

Something  different  and  delightful. 
It  is  patterned  after  antique  French 
Provincial  barometers  with  an 
etched  brass  dial  and  a  hand-rubbed 
cherry  case.  An  accent  for  con- 
temporary or  traditional  decor.  10" 
x  16"  x  1%"-  Precision  instruments 
make  it  as  useful  as  it  is  charming. 
(Note:  There's  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  French  dial  on  the  back 
plate.)  An  outstanding  value. 

*"ff  hat's  the  weather  today?''' 

Send  for  book  of  Christmas 
gift  suggestions. 

Shreve 

CRUMP  &  LOW  COMPANY 

324  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


WHY  DO  PARENTS  CHOOSE  9 
AN    INDEPENDENT    SCHOOL  • 

Because  they  think  it's  better  for  their  particular  child  of  course. 
But  why?  Why  are  they  willing  to  spend  money  for  tuition  —  and 
sometimes  room  and  board,  too? 

ell,  here  are  some  answers  that  we  think  make  sense  — 

Some  parents  like  small  classes  where  each  child  can  get 
the  most  out  of  every  hour  of  instruction. 

Some  parents  like  a  school  where  special  abilities  pet 
encouragement  —  where  college  preparation  gets  special 
attention  —  and  where  moral  and  spiritual  values  are 
part  and  parcel  of  every  school  day. 

Some  parents  want  a  curriculum  in  which  sports  and  out- 
side activities  are  an  integral  part. 

And  nearlv  all  parents  want  their  child  to  he  in  a  school 
where  leadership  is  based  on  merit  and  ability  .  .  .  and 
where  the  child  is  so  well  known  that  he's  bound  to  be 
judged  by  what  he  is,  and  what  he  does. 

Whether  or  not  you  have  children  of  your  own  ...  if  you'd  like  to 
read  an  analysis  of  the  part  independent  schools  can  play  in 
education  .  .  .  then  simply  mail  the  coupon  below. 

NAME  — -  

ADDRESS    - 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


79  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


spent  millions  on  heavy  coast  artil- 
lei)  guns;  the  fact  that  hardly  any  of 
them  evei  fired  a  shot  in  anger  was 
no  cause  for  criticism.  It  was  their 
justification." 

In  these  circ  umstances,  perhaps  we 
will  have  to  expect  a  long  series  of 
little,  limited  wars  on  the  Korea  and 
Indochina  model.  The  Kremlin 
might  well  figure  that  we  will  never 
pull  The  Big  Trigger  unless  our  very 
survival  is  direc  tly  threatened.  And 
it  might  calculate,  too,  that  it  can 
nibble  at  the  edges  of  the  Free 
World  for  quite  a  while— using 
mostly  its  economic,  political,  and 
propaganda  weapons— without  risk- 
ing niassixe  retaliation.  Because  re- 
taliation works  two  ways.  Would  we 
be  likely  to  sacrifice  New  York, 
Washington,  London,  Paris,  and 
Chicago,  in  order  to  save  Saigon  or 
Bangkok? 

If  this  turns  out  to  be  the  Soviet's 
imperial  strategy,  perhaps  we  shall 
have  to  devise  a  new  strategy  of  our 
own  to  block  it.  In  addition  to  an 
air  striking  force  and  at  least  a  lim- 
ited protective  system,  we  may  also 
need  a  new  type  of  mobile  combat 
unit  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
little,  local  wars.  A  modern  cavalry 
of  this  kind— built  around  the  heli- 
copter, paratroops,  and  air-lifted 
tanks— was  proposed  by  General 
James  M.  Gavin,  now  Army  Chief  of 
Plans  and  Operations,  in  his  article 
in  Harper's  last  April.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  de- 
vote a  great  deal  more  attention  to 
our  own  economic,  political,  and 
propaganda  weapons— as  Chester 
Bowles  and  other  writers  have  re- 
cently suggested  in  these  pages. 

All  of  these  are  questions  which 
f\_  an  ordinary  c  iti/en  can  ask,  but 
cannot  hope  to  answer.  They  can 
never  be  debated  intelligently,  in  the 
open  forums  of  press  and  politics,  Be- 
cause most  of  the  relevant  facts  will 
never  be  available.  One  of  the  most 
disturbing  developments  of  our  time 
is  the  necessity— apparently  inesca- 
pable—of stamping  "Secret"  on  an 
ever-widening  area  of  public  affairs. 
And  the  main  political  task  for  our 
generation  may  be  to  develop  new 
techniques  for  the  democratic  con- 
trol  ol  government  policy,  when  so 
much  of  the  data  behind  that  policy 
is  hidden  from  view. 

The  new  Congress  could  make  a 


start.  It  might  experiment  with  a 
new  kind  ol  investigation,  conducted 
In  a  small  committee  of  the  best  men 
in  both  parties.  They  would  be  in- 
structed to  review  the  whole  chain  of 
interlocking  military,  diplomatic, 
and  fiscal  problems  which  have  long 
been  debated— halt-secretly,  acrimo- 
niously, and  inconclusively— by  the 
various  battalions  of  experts  within 
the  government  agencies.  (Just  be- 
cause they  are  specialists,  each  with 
his  own  axe  to  grind,  there  is  little 
hope  that  the  scientists,  budgeteers, 
and  military  men  can  ever  reach  last- 
ing agreements;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  their  conclusions  can  never 
be  wholeheartedly  accepted  by  the 
country.  In  the  end,  policy  has  to  be 
made  by  politicians— the  President 
and  Congress— who  are  capable  of 
taking  an  over-all  view,  and  who  are 
directly  answerable  to  the  voters.) 

Moreover,  at  present  no  Congres- 
sional committee  takes  a  coherent 
look  at  all  of  these  linked  problems; 
they  are  studied  piecemeal— and 
often  at  cross  purposes— by  about 
nine  different  committees. 

Such  an  investigation  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  far  more  dis- 
creet than  any  Congressional  pro- 
ceedings in  the  past.  There  could  be 
no  television,  no  leaks  to  the  press, 
no  maneuvering  for  political  advan- 
tage. Because  there  would  be  no 
publicity— the  golden  coin  with 
which  politicians  are  paid— the  job 
would  not  be  a  popular  one:  perhaps 
the  committeemen  would  have  to  be 
selected  from  among  those  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  hold  safe 
seats,  or  do  not  face  an  early  election. 
Their  work  would  be  most  valuable 
if  the  committee  could  produce 
a  unanimous  bi-partisan  report- 
agreed  upon  in  advance  with  the 
White  House— which  would  recom- 
mend specific  decisions  on  each  of 
the  main  policy  questions  before  it. 
Its  recommendations  then  would 
almost  certainly  be  accepted  by 
Congress  as  a  whole— and  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people. 

If  it  worked,  such  a  Congressional 
review  would  at  last  set  the  govern- 
ment on  a  firm  course,  easily  under- 
stood by  voters,  allies,  and  enemies 
alike.  It  would  do  much  to  restore 
the  prestige  of  Congress,  so  painfully 
damaged  by  recent  investigations  of 
another  sort;  and,  therefore,  to  re- 


store confidence  in  our  whole  system 
of  government.  And  one  incidental 
by-product  would  be  an  end  to  the 
underground  feuding  which  leads  to 
such  tragic  spectacles  as  the  Oppen- 
heimer  case. 

Visitors,  Wives,  and  Passion 

•  •  •Gretchen  Finletter  is  finishing  a 
book  which  is— in  its  completely  dif- 
ferent fashion— just  as  brilliant  as 
her  husband's  work  on  Grand  Policy. 
Hers  deals  with  Domestic  Policy,  and 
her  chosen  weapon  is  a  sharp  and 
hilarious  satire.  One  section  of  the 
book— "The  Dinner  Party"— was  pub- 
lished in  the  July  Harper's:  a  second, 
"The  Young  Man  Who  Came  to 
Visit,"  appears  on  page  58.  Mrs.  Fin- 
letter's  first  book,  From  the  Top  of 
the  Stairs,  was  published  in  1946;  the 
new  one  is  scheduled  for  spring. 

•••The  cheerful  tale  (p.  64)  of  a 
young  wife  and  her  astonished  hus- 
band is  by  Joyce  Cary— a  figure  who 
is  hard  to  fit  into  the  literary  land- 
scape. Many  British  critics  regard 
him  as  the  ablest  living  English 
novelist.  In  this  country  he  has  a 
devoted  and  rapidly-growing  fol- 
lowing; and  such  influential  re- 
viewers as  Orville  Prescott  of  the 
New  York  Times  have  long  been  his 
enthusiastic  supporters.  Yet  Mr.  Cary 
has  been  virtually  ignored  by  the 
fashionable  American  critics— those 
academic  Dalai  Lamas  who  issue 
their  encyclicals  through  the  quar- 
terly journals. 

The  explanation  probably  is  sim- 
ple: they  just  don't  know  how  to 
handle  Mr.  Cary.  In  the  New  Criti- 
cism, they  have  developed  an  ex- 
quisite instrument  for  dissecting 
dead  mice,  so  that  each  tiny  nerve 
and  tendon  is  laid  bare  with  orderly 
precision.  But  when  they  encounter 
a  live  stallion— snorting,  plunging, 
and  kicking  down  the  walls  of  the 
literary  paddock— their  critical  tools 
are  useless.  Indeed,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  try  to  vivisect  such  an  un- 
docile  specimen;  it  is  more  comfort- 
able to  pretend  he  doesn't  exist. 

One  of  Mr.  Cary's  unruly  habits 
is  to  experiment  constantly  with  new 
writing  techniques.  Several  of  his 
novels,  for  example,  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  historical  present— a  tense 
that  most  novelists  find  too  tricky  to 
handle.    The  observant  reader  will 
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note  .1  similar  unconventional  use  oi 
tenses  in  this  short  stoi  v. 

•  ••Eric  Hoffer  is  another  writei  so 
vigorous  .iiul  original  that  he  defies 
.ill  classification.  In  fact,  he  seldom 
refers  to  hirasell  .is  a  writer;  he  is  ;i 
longshoreman,  working  lull  time  on 
the  S;m  Francisco  docks.  Yet  his  first 
book,  The  True  Believer^  is  still  be- 
ing rex  iewed— with  shouts  of  delight 
and  astonishment— four  years  after 
publication. 

Mr.  Holler's  new  hook,  The  Pas- 
sionate State  <>l  Mind— scheduled  for 
early  next  year— is  equally  packed 
with  unconventional  ideas.  A  sam- 
ple, the  fust  to  he  published  any- 
where, will  be  found  on  Page  61. 

Science,  Politics,  Geishas 

•••Leotiard  Engel,  who  rounds  up 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  can- 
cer and  cigarette  smoking  (p.  25),  is 
an  outstanding  reporter  of  frontier 
scientific  and  medical  developments. 

•••The  night  club  and  the  school 
for  problem  boys  described  in  "Pro- 
tection for  a  Tough  Racket"  (p.  .HI) 
really  existed  in  New  York  City 
when  Texas-born  Cordelia  Baird 
Gross 
relate 


Quick  Quiz 

for  BEEFEATERS 

If  you  know  the  answers,  you  are  qualified  to  converse  (or 
argue)  with  authority  in  the  company  of  visiting  cowboys, 
eminent  economists  or  the  waiter  who  serves  you  your  steak. 


Which  steer  will  make  choice  grade  beef? 

A»  The  grade  of  the  meat  can't  be  established  definitely  until 
after  the  steer  is  dressed.  But  to  be  a  buyer  for  a  meat  packing 
plant  you'd  have  to  be  able  to  judge  not  only  what  the  grade  will 
be,  but  the  meat  yield  within  1%. 


was  teaching  there.   "Sad  to 


Miss  Gross  tells  us,  "both  in- 
stitutions of  learning  are  now  torn 
down— you  know  how  it  is  in  Man- 
hattan, always  putting  something  up 
and  tearing  it  down." 

•  •  »The  full-face  portrait  of  the  out- 
going Governor  of  Georgia  (p.  34)  is 
by  George  McMillan,  a  free-lance 
writer  now  living  in  Aiken,  South 
Carolina,  author  of  The  Old  Breed. 

•  •  »One  item  not  yet  imported  from 
Japan  except  on  the  stage  (Remem- 
ber "Teahouse  of  the  August 
Moon"?)  is  the  Geisha  girl.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  this  interesting  feature 
of  Japanese  society  could  find  a  place 
in  American  life,  and  perhaps  this 
is  why  no  one  has  yet  suggested  try- 
ing it  out.  Yet  the  Geisha  and  her 
art  appeal  strongly  to  the  curiosity 
of  Americans— for  reasons  which 
William  Demby  explains  in  "The 
Geisha  Girls  of  Ponto-cho"  (p.  41). 

Mr.  Demby  is  a  veteran  of  World 
W  ar  II,  a  graduate  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, and  the  author  of  Battlecreek. 


How  many  pounds  of  beef  in 
>  a  1000-lb.  steer? 


Dressing  percentage  varies  from 
one  animal  to  another  but  on  the  aver- 
age, a  steer  that  weighs  in  at  1000  lbs. 
"shrinks  down"  to  600  lbs.  of  dressed 
beef.  A  steer  that  brings  25c*  per  lb.  on 
the  hoof  (for  example)  actually  costs  the 
>acker  about  40c*  per  lb.  for  the  beef. 


Q. 


If  the  meat  packer  pays  $250 
for  a  steer,  what  can  he  expect 
to  get  for  the  dressed  beef? 

A.  $250  or  less.  Meat  packers  fre- 
quently sell  the  beef  lor  less  than  they 
paid  for  the  animal  on  the  hoof.  Over- 
head costs  and  profit,  must  come  from 
recovery  and  sale  of  by-products,  such 
as  hides  for  leather,  glands  for  medicine. 


Chuck  steak 


Hamburger 


Flank  steak 


Q 


Where  does  sirloin  steak  come 
•  from? 


On  the  side  of  beef  pictured,  the 
sirloin  section  is  No.  4.  Only  about  8% 
of  a  side  of  beef  is  sirloin.  There  is  over 
5  times  as  much  pot  roast,  stew  meat 
and  hamburger  in  a  side  of  beef. 


Q 

A. 


Which  is  the  best  steak  for 
•  broiling. 


Opinions  differ,  but  if  you  name 
Porterhouse  as  your  first  choice,  re- 
member there  are  only  a  few  cuts  of 
Porterhouse  on  a  .'100-1  b.  side  of  beef. 
That's  why  it  naturally  costs  more. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 


Hea  dqu  a  rters ,  Ch  icago 


Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


nq 


She  never 
slept  in 
a  bed! 


This  is  Maria,  aged  8.  She  lives  in  Kala- 
vryta,  the  "Lidice"  of  Greece.  Her  father 
was  killed  by  the  rebels.  Her  mother 
wanders  the  countryside,  weak  in  mind 
after  years  of  suffering.  Home  is  a  cave 
dug  out  of  a  cliff.  Bed  is  the  earthen 
floor  on  which  dirty  rags  are  spread  at 
night.  Food  is  an  occasional  boivl  of 
soup,  a  feiv  greens  or  a  piece  of  bread 
begged  from  a  poor  neighbor.  Maria's  is 
the  lost  generation,  lost  from  the  want 
of  love  of  fellow  creatures  and  even  the 
simple  needs  of  food  and  shelter.  How 
can  she  grow  up  .  .  .  who  will  help  her? 


You  alone,  or  as  a  member  of  a  group, 
can  help  these  children  by  becoming  a 
Foster  Parent.  You  will  he  sent  the  case 
lii-tnr\  and  photograph  of  "your"  child 
upon  receipt  of  application  with  initial 
payment.  "Your"'  child  is  told  that  you 
arc  hi-  or  her  Foster  Parent.  All  corres- 
pondence is  through  our  office,  and  is 
translated  and  encouraged.  We  do  no 
mass  relict.  Each  child,  treated  as  an  in- 
dividual, receives  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
education  and  medical  care  according  to 
his  or  her  needs. 


The  Plan  is  a  non-political,  non-profit, 
non-sectarian,  independent  relief  organi- 
zation, helping  children  in  Greece, 
France.  Belgium,  Italy.  Holland.  England. 
Western  Germany  and  Korea  and  is  reg- 
istered under  No.  VFA019  with  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
is  filed  with  the  National  Information 
Bureau.  Your  help  is  vital  to  a  child 
struggling  for  life.  Won't  you  let  some 
child  love  you? 


Tosier  Patents'  P£oh> 

Tor  War  &utdce»M. 

43  W.  61st  Street  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Partial  List  of  Sponsors  and   Foster  Parents 

Arturo  Toscanini,  Mory  Pickford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Jean  Tennyson, 
Helen  Hayes,  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Bing  Crosby,  Mrs.  Gardner  Cowies,  K.  C.  Gifford, 
Gov.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Kohler,  Charles  R.  Hook 


Foundco  1937 


19S4     FPP     for     WC  Inc. 


FOSTER  PARENTS'  PLAN  FOR  WAR  CHILDREN,  INC.  H  12-54 

43  W.  61st  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.   In  Canada:  P.O.  Box  65,  Sta.  B,  Montreal,  Que. 

A.  I  wish  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  of  a  War  Child  for  one  year.    If  possible,  sex   

I  will  pay  S15  a  month  for  one  year  (S180).  Payment  will  be  made  monthly  (  ),  quarterly  (  ), 
yearly  (    ).    I  enclose  herewith  my  first  payment  $. 

B.  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child,  but  I  would  like  to  help  a  child  by  contributing  S  

Name   


"1 


Address 
City... 
Date. . . 


Zone   State  

Contributions  ore  deductible  from  Income  Tox 


P  &  o 

He  recently  made  a  trip  to  Japan 
and  is  now  in  Italy  working  on  a 
novel. 

•••Dr.  Robert  Lindner,  whose  two- 
part  case  history,  "The  Jet  Pro- 
pelled Conch"  (p.  49),  begins  this 
month,  is  a  Baltimore  psychoanalyst. 
He  received  a  doctorate  in  psychol- 
ogy from  Cornell  and  was  trained  by 
Theodor  Reik.  Author  of  Prescrip- 
tion for  Rebellion  and  other  books, 
he  is  also  Chief  Consultant  to  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Corrections. 

•••Anthony  Ostroff  ("The  River 
Glideth,"  p.  56)  teaches  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

•••The  December  Book  Section  in- 
cludes a  goodly  offering  from  three 
very  different  authors.  Dwight 
Macdonald  ("Mr.  Graves'  Anti- 
Christ,"  p.  77)  has  been  deep  in  the 
upper-level  magazine  world  (Fortune, 
Partisan  Review,  and  now  the  New 
Yorker)  for  more  than  two  decades. 
He  published  his  own  magazine, 
Politics,  from  1944  to  1949,  and  has 
written  Henry  Wallace,  the  Man  and 
the  Myth  and  The  Root  Is  Man. 

The  review  of  books  for  children 
(p.  82)  was  made  by  Jennie  D.  Lind- 
quist,  editor  of  the  Horn  Book  and 
former  head  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment in  the  Albany  Public  Libraries. 

Joseph  Henry  Jackson,  who  is 
guest  critic  on  "The  New  Books" 
(p.  90),  is  literary  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  has  written 
some  half-dozen  books  whose  locale 
is  beyond  the  wide  Missouri. 

The  Hills 

Among  all  the  millions  of  corpora- 
_/~\_  tion  Christmas  cards  which  will 
go  into  the  mails  within  the  next  few 
clavs,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  will 
come  even  close— in  wit  and  aptness 
—to  the  greeting  sent  out  last  year 
by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  This,  you  will 
remember,  is  the  firm  which  pub- 
lished those  enormously  profitable 
best-sellers  on  mountain  climbing, 
Annapurna  and  The  Conquest  of 
Everest. 

The  Button  card  consisted  simply 
of  a  stunning  color  photograph  of  a 
Himalayan  peak,  and  a  verse  from 
the  121st  Psalm:  "I  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
cometh  my  help." 


PADDLING  YOUR  OWN  CANOE 

\Vh;it  would  you  like  for  Christmas? 
How  about  a  cruise  .  .  .  two  tickets  for 
a  lli»lit  to  Hawaii  .  .  .  or  reservations 
(all  bills  covered)  lor  a  vacation  at  your 
favorite  resort  next  slimmer? 

To  an  adult,  th.it  would  sound  prett) 
wonderful,  wouldn't  it?  Like  a  present 
from  your  fairy  godmother.  To  a  child, 
the  prospec  t  of  a  summer  at  camp  would 
sound  the  same  way.  Maybe  you  can  be 
some  child's  fairy  godmother  by  helping 
to  plan  and  pay  for  his  summer  at  camp? 

Do  you  know  what  a  good  camp  can 
do  for  a  boy  or  girl?  Have  you  ever 
thought  about  just  what  a  child  can  get 
out  of  camp  —  besides  having  fun,  gain- 
ing weight,  and  being  out  of  his  parents' 
hair  lor  a  month  or  two? 

Well,  no  matter  what  his  age,  every 
child  at  camp  learns  how  to  get  along 
with  other  children  and  with  his  coun- 
selors. He  learns  that  because  he  has  to. 
He  also  learns  how  to  do  things  on  his 
own.  How  to  paddle  a  canoe,  put  up  a 
tent,  play  tennis,  swim,  dive,  maybe 
even  how  to  make  a  bed  out  of  boughs. 
A  child  can  learn  many  skills  at  camp. 

Rut  there's  more  .  .  .  much  more.  In 
a  way  it's  simple  to  explain  .  .  it's  like 
the  child  who  learns  how  to  build  a  fire 
in  the  rain  and  laugh  at  the  weather. 
That  child  has  good  reason  to  think 
better  of  himself  than  he  did  before  he 
learned.  He  stretches  and  feels  strong. 

The  essence  of  camping  is  intangible; 
it  can't  be  put  into  a  few  words.  It's  not 
just  happy  kids  playing  in  gorgeous  set- 
tings: lakes,  woods,  seashores.  It's  not 
just  buildings  and  boats  .  .  .  baseball 
diamonds,  tennis  courts,  and  riding 
rings  .  .  .  dance  studios,  crafts  shops, 
little  theatres.  They  are  all  part  of  camp 
to  be  sure,  but  they're  secondary  to  the 
real  importance  of  camping.  Camping  is 
a  way  of  life  .  .  .  a  way  that  is  real  and 
helps  to  make  up  this  generation's 
American  heritage. 

If  you  want  to  give  that  special  child 
a  present  that  he  will  have  the  rest  of 
his  life,  consider  helping  to  select  and 
to  pay  for  a  summer  at  camp.  The  right 
camp  will  put  success  within  his  reach 
.  .  .  will  teach  him  to  "paddle  his  own 
canoe"  .  .  .  and  will  in  the  end  help  to 
color  his  life  because  he  will  experience, 
along  with  other  children  his  own  age, 
some  of  the  basic  values  of  life  that  are 
the  backbone  of  American  democracy. 


GIRLS'  CAMPS 


ROCK  RUNN  RIDING  CAMP 

< l i r ] s  6-18.  Exceptional  Instruction  for  (rail,  hunt  &  horse 
show.  Beginner's  mounts  and  hunters.  Superior  training 
in  oils,  water  colors,  ceramics,  swimming,  dancing,  tennis, 
archery.  Chester  Co..  Pa.  Friendly  stair.  Churches  nearby. 
Mrs.    John    Barton    Ziegler,    Box    22-A,    Pnttstown.  Pa. 


QUANSET  SAILING  CAMPS 

Cape  Coil  camp  for  girls  5  to  IX  Featuring  daily  sailing 
on  beautiful  Pleasant  May.  Races,  Tennis.  Crafts,  Archery. 
Riding  included  in  fee.  1  age  groups.  Adult  Sailing  School 
June  and  Septernher.  50th  year.  Catalog. 

F.  M.  Ham  matt,  South  Orleans.  Massachusetts 


FARWELL 

50th  Anniversary.  Ciirls  6-16.  On  private  lake  in  Vermont. 
Riding,  swimming,  tennis  featured.  All  usual  activities. 
Sailing.  Snug  log  eahins.  Inclusive  fee.  Limited  enrollment 
120.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  R.  Dulany  Furlong,  Box  6185.  Raleigh.  N.  C 

CEDAR  MANOR  TUTORING  CAMP 

Girls  7-17  —  Put  your  summer  to  advantage.  Receive 
specialized  Individual  tutoring  in  all  subjects  and  still 
participate  in  sports  program  of  swimming,  tennis,  archery 
and  others.  This  summer  integrate  your  studies  and  fun. 
NORMA  WOODBURN.  NORTH   MIDDLEBORO,  MASS 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


LIVING. 


Fully  accredited.  Awards  A. A.  dejrree.  Col- 

lege transfer,  terminal  and  pre-professlonal  courses. 
Limited  enrollment.  Strong  student  leadership.  Beauti- 
ful campus.  All  sports.  Swimming  pool.  Social  life. 
Inclusive  fee.  N.Y.C.  5<>  miles.  Literature  on  request. 


Box  412 


Hackettstown,  New  Jersey 


BROWNMOOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Boarding  School  grades  1-12.  College  preparatory  and 
general  courses.  Accredited.  Music.  Art.  All  sports, 
eastern  and  western  riding.  Swimming.  Catalogue  on 
request  to  Registrar.  Second  semester  begins  February  1. 
Marjorie  Whitcomb  Sal  I  i  e.  Headmistress.  Phoenix.  Arizona 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


PERKINS  SCHOOL 

A  year  round  special  school  for  the  Scientific  Study  and 
Education  of  children  of  retarded  development.  Constant, 
sympathetic  supervision.  Individual  training.  5  home-like, 
attractive  hidgs.  30 -acre  campus.  Summer  Session  in  Maine 
Franklin  H.  Perkins.  M.D.,  Dir.,  Box  II.  Lancaster.  Mass. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


ADIRONDACK  WOODCRAFT  CAMPS 

Fun   and   Adventure   in   the   Woods.    30th   year.  Hoys 
7  to  17.  Three  age  groups.  Private  lake  near  Old  Forge. 
Program  adapted  to  individual.  Canoe  and  mountain  trips 
Horsemanship,  riflery.  Inclusive  fee.  Resident  nurse. 
William   H.   Abbott.   Dir.,   Box  2382,   Fayetteville.   N.  Y. 


SUSQUEHANNA 

_I!oys  .")-l(i.  Mt.  camp  on  private  lake.  New  Milford.  Pa. 
37th  yr.  ><27t  acres.  Daily  riding,  complete  course  In  liorse- 
manship.   85  CAMP-OWNED   HORSES.   Own  farm.  All 
sports.  4  age  groups.  Personal  development  our  aim.  Booklet. 
Robert  T.  Smith  New  Milford.  Pa. 


THE  TOLTECS 


For  fifty  hoys— six  to  sixteen.  June  27— Aug.  20.  1055. 
Nine  weeks— $375.00.  Time  tested  program  of  work-play- 
travel.  Charlestown.  V  II.  Outpost  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 

Wallace  Greene  Arnold,  342  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  17.  N.  Y.  MU-2-2357 


FRIDAY  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

Situated  on  Friday  Mountain  in  Hear  Creek  Valley  (20 
miles  SW  of  Austin).  Every  hoy  rides  every  day.  Swim- 
ming,  hiking,   shooting,   tennis,   and  other  games.  Ages 
7-14.  Select  clientele.  Two  terms,  June  and  July.  Catalog. 
Rodney  J.  Kidd.  013  East  38th  Street,  Austin.  Texas 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE  SHOOTERS 

INDIVIDUALIZED  PLAN- 
EACH  STUDENT  A  CLASS 

For  boys  with  educational 
problems  —  successful  college 
preparation  arid  general  edu- 
cation. Our  tests  discover 
causes  of  difficulties  and  we 
(1)  devise  individualized  pro- 
gram to  overcome  difliculties ;  (2)  make  up  lost 
time;  (3)  instill  confidence;  (4)  teach  effec- 
tively the  art  of  concentration  and  the  science 
of  study. 

Faculty  12;  Enroll  ment  30;  4tt  years'  experience 
Write   Edward   It.    Knight,    Ph.D.,  Headmaster 

OXFORD  ACADEMY 

Box  H-95,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


FORK  UNION  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Our  ONE  ST.'BJECT  PLAN  of  Study  has  increased  Honor 
Roll   50Tc.    Fully   accredited.    ttOTC   highest    rating.  16 
modern  hldgs  .  2  gyms.  I'PPKit  SCHOOL.  Grades  8-12: 
Separate  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  1-7.  For  Bklt.  &  catalog,  write 
Dr.  J.  C.  Wicker.  Box  8 1 2.  Fork  Union.  Vn. 


SCHOOL  AND  CAMP  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

MRS.  LEWIS  D.  BEMENT,  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  49  E.  33rd  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Boy  □     Girl  □  Age    Grade    Entering  when   

We  are  interested  in: 

Boarding  School  □        Day  School  □        Military  St  hool  □ 


Location:   

INFORMATION  FOR  SELECTING  CAMP 


Is  this  the  child's  first  season? 
Check  if  you  are  interested  in: 

Traditional,  all-ioiind  program  □       Supervised  trips  □ 


Special  training  □ 


Name: 
Address: 


Telephone  No.: 


Interested  In  a  camp  position  next  summer?  Harper's  Camp  Department  Is  starting  just 
such  a  service.  Write  for  our  questionnaire. 


Peck  &  Peck's 


Wherever  smart  girls  go,  they're  sure  to  follow! 

Imported  lamb's  wool — for  sweaters  with  the  softest  touch  (just  what 
you'd  expect  from  the  makers  of  those  celebrated  cashmeres!)  Beautifully 
fashioned  to  fit  —  and  destined  to  stay  that  way  because  they  even  tub  like- 

fluffy  as  before.  All  in  colors  you'll  love 
|  a  Hadley  wardrobe.  Cardigan.  12.95.  J 
Long  sleeve  pullover,  10.95  jr 
— short  sleeve,  9.95.  ^ 


New  York  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Philadelphia 
Baltimore  •  Detroit  •  Cleveland  •  St.  Louis 
Indianapolis  •  Atlanta  •  Washington,  D.  C. 
Minneapolis  •  Hartford  •  Buffalo  •  Kansas  City 


Harper's 

MAGAlz  I  N  E 


Do  We  Have 
to  Give  Up  Smoking? 

Leonard  Engel 

An  impartial  and  experienced  medical  writer  examines  the  avail- 
able evidence  on  both  sides  <>j  the  lung  cancer  controversy— 
and  explains  why  he  has  not  yet  given  up  cigarettes  himself. 


Every  few  weeks,  a  neighbor  of  mine 
steps  at  toss  the  lawn  from  his  house  and 
pokes  Ins  head  into  my  window.  He  is  a 
physician  on  the  staff  of  a  hospital  where  a 
great  deal  of  lung  cancer  surgery  is  done. 
"Quit  smoking  yet?"  he  asks  as  he  lights  up. 

I  m  waning  for  you  to  stop."   I  reply. 
And  he  says      Well    I  think  I'll  wait  a 
while  yet 

The  point  of  our  periodic  exchange  is  that 
the  physician  is  neither  a  temporizer  nor  a 
weak  vv i  led  slave  to  habit.  He  would  cpiit 
smoking  if  he  were  convinced  that  smoking 
was  a  menace  to  his  health.  He  is  aware, 
however  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
cigarettes-and  Umsj-cancer  controversy,  and 
that  the  case  against  cigarettes  is  by  no  means 
proved.  A  substantial  body  of  evidence  argues 
strongly,  in  fact,  that  cigarettes  have  little  or 
perhaps  even  nothing  to  do  with  cancer  of 
the  lung. 

To  many,  it  may  come  as  something  of  a 
surprise  that  the  cigarette-and-lung-cancer 
question  has  two  sides.  Sinc  e  1950,  when  Drs. 
Evarts  A.  Graham  and  Ernest  L.  Wynder 
reported  a  preponderance  of  heavy  smokers 
in  a  group  of  nearly  seven  hundred  men  with 


lung  cancer,  the  vast  machinery  of  press  and 
radio  has  operated  to  blot  out  doubts.  The 
idea  that  cigarettes  are  responsible  for  lung 
cancer  (and  perhaps  are  involved  in  other 
forms  of  cancer  and  heart  disease  as  well) 
has  been  hammered  home  by  titles  angled 
to  catch  the  reader's  eye— lor  example.  "Can- 
cer by  the  Carton"— by  headlines  that  neces- 
sarily omit  "maybes"  and  "possiblys,"  and  by 
an  avalanche  of  books  and  articles  on  how 
to  stop  smoking.  Ill-advised  advertising 
claims  by  the  tobacco  companies  that  one 
brand  of  cigarette  is  less  hurtful  than  another 
have  added  fuel  to  the  (ire.  The  implication 
that  all  of  them  must  be  more  or  less  harmful 
has  not  been  lost  on  the  public. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  smoking  is  dirty, 
expensive,  and  no  contribution  to  physical 
health.  (I  shudder  to  think  ol  how  much 
I've  spent  on  cigarettes  in  twenty  years  ol 
smoking  and  ol  how  much  tar  is  deposited 
in  my  lungs.)  Bui  "dirty,  expensive,  and 
unnecessary"  are  hardly  synonyms  for  "dan- 
gerous"; nor  are  they  justification  for  not 
examining  the.  other  side  ol  the  cigarette- 
and-lung-cancer  question. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  going  to  set  down, 
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.is  i  learly  as  I  can.  the  principal  observations 
and  contentions  on  both  sides.  There  will 
be  no  attempt  to  draw  conclusions.  The  time 
lias  not  come  lor  conc  lusions;  in  any  event, 
1  am  not  the  person  to  draw  them.  But  I 
shall  examine  an  interesting  speculation  on 
disease  and  our  way  of  life,  prompted  by  the 
widely-publicized  American  Cancer  Society 
study  on  smoking  and  by  a  recent  British 
investigation  into  heart  disease. 

The  Case  Against  Cigarettes 

^ikm  let  us  look  at  the  prosecution's  case. 
The  claim  that  cigarette  smoking  is  a 
cause  of  lung  cancer  rests  primarily 
upon  two  types  of  evidence,  statistical  and 
experimental. 

About  two  decades  ago,  an  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer  was 
noted,  especially  among  men,  in  industrial- 
ized countries.  In  the  United  States,  for 
example,  the  age-adjusted  death  rate  for  can- 
cer of  the  lung  rose  from  less  than  2  per 
100. 000  of  the  male  population  in  1920  to 
almost  6  per  100,000  in  1935. 

At  first  the  increase  was  thought  to  be  the 
result  of  more  accurate  diagnosis  and  report- 
ing. But  mortality  from  lung  cancer  con- 
tinued to  rise.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  by 
last  year  the  rate  for  men  had  soared  past 
23  per  100,000,  and  was  still  on  the  way  up. 
Lung  cancer  is  now  well  ahead  of  stomach 
cancer  as  the  leading  cause  of  cancer  deaths 
among  American  men.  Cancer  specialists  are 
agreed  that  such  a  big  rise  cannot  be  ac- 
counted lor  by  improvements  in  diagnosis 
and  reporting.  The  frequency  of  lung  cancer 
is  really  going  up— and  fast. 

This  might  stem  from  a  change  either 
within  us  or  in  our  environment.  Yet  the 
swiftness  of  the  rise  suggests  that  an  environ- 
mental agent  or  agents  are  at  work.  Thus 
investigators  began  looking  for  changes  in 
our  environment  that  could  plausibly  be 
suspected. 

Cigarettes  attracted  attention  early.  In 
several  countries  the  rise  in  lung  cancer  coin- 
cided remarkably  with  the  post-World-War-I 
rise  in  cigarette  consumption.  Like  lung 
cancer  itself,  cigarette  smoking  was  predomi- 
nantly masculine.  Moreover,  for  perfectly 
understandable  reasons,  the  use  of  tobacco 
had   long  been   regarded  with  a  jaundiced 
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eye  by  many  people  in  the  health  sciences. 

Nevertheless  substantial  studies  suggesting 
a  link  between  cigarettes  and  lung  cancer 
were  not  performed  until  after  World  War 
II.  One  of  the  earliest  was  the  investigation 
by  Dr.  Craham  (the  first  surgeon  to  perform 
a  successful  removal  of  a  cancerous  lung) 
and  Dr.  Wynder  (now  at  Memorial  Cancer 
Center,  New  York).  Drs.  Graham  and  Wyn- 
der obtained  the  smoking  histories  of  684 
men  with  lung  cancer  and,  for  use  as  "con- 
trols," the  histories  of  a  comparable  number 
of  other  male  patients  in  hospitals  in  a  dozen 
states.  Ninety-eight  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
the  lung  cancer  patients  were  found  to  be 
smokers  (mostly  long-term),  as  against  85.4 
per  cent  of  the  controls. 

A  half-dozen  other  studies  in  this  country 
and  abroad  yielded  generally  similar  results. 
They  disagreed,  however,  on  the  degree  of 
association  between  smoking— especially  ciga- 
rette smoking— and  lung  cancer.  In  addition, 
the  early  studies  were  open  to  criticism  on 
three  grounds: 

(1)  They  were  retrospective:  people  were 
asked  about  their  habits  in  the  past— a  doubt- 
ful procedure,  since  many  individuals  do  not 
accurately  recall  even  major  events  in  their 
lives. 

(2)  The  Graham- Wynder  inquiry  and 
other  early  studies  compared  the  incidence 
of  smoking  among  lung  cancer  patients  and 
other  persons;  what  was  really  wanted  was 
the  opposite— a  measure  of  the  incidence  of 
lung  cancer  among  smokers  and  non-smokers. 

(3)  Some  of  the  controls  in  these  studies 
were  decidedly  odd.  Largely  because  they  are 
easy  lor  medical  researchers  to  reach,  several 
of  the  early  investigators  (including  Drs. 
Graham  and  W7yncler)  had  used  patients  with 
diseases  other  than  lung  cancer  as  controls. 

Studies  of  a  different  type  were  therefore 
undertaken  by  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute (the  cancer  research  arm  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service)  and  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  here  and  the  Medi- 
cal Research  Council  in  England.  In  these, 
the  smoking  habits  of  large  numbers  of  in- 
dividuals were  ascertained.  Arrangements 
were  then  made  to  obtain  and  analyze  the 
causes  of  death  as  they  died. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  project 
covers   200,000  veterans  of  World  War  I 
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who  hold  governmeni  life  insurance.  As  in- 
surance  claims  arc  hied  with  the  Veterans 
Administration,  copies  of  the  death  certificate 
are  se  nt  to  the  inst itute. 

Thus  Ear,  not  enough  time  has  passed  to 
show  the-  trend  of  deaths  in  this  group  of 
veterans.  In  the  American  Cancer  Society 
study,  however,  an  older  age-group  was  used. 
There  have  already  been  enough  deaths  here 
to  show  several  trends  and  to  cause  a  nation- 
wide sensation  when  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  study  was  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  San 
Francisco  last  June. 

In  the  ACS  study,  which  was  directed  by 
statisticians  K.  Cuyler  Hammond  and  Daniel 
Horn,  volunteers  interviewed  oxer  200, 000 
white  men  between  the  ages  of  50  and  69 
in  the  winter  of  1951-52.  By  October  Ml 
last  year,  there  had  been  4,854  deaths  among 
the  187,766  on  which  it  was  possible  to  secure 
follow-up  reports.  Cigar-  and  pipe-smoking 
were  found  to  have  little  effect  on  death 
rates.  Cigarette  smokers,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  substantially  higher  death  rate  not 
only  from  lung  cancer  but  also  hour  other 
forms  of  carreer  and  from  disease  of  the 
coronary  arteries.  Moreover  they  had  a  higher 
over-all  death  rate. 

A  total  of  3.002  deaths  occurred  among 
the  107,822  who  smoked  cigarettes  regularly 
—52  per  cent  more  than  there  would  have 
been  if  cigarette  smokers  died  at  the  same 
rate  as  non-smokers.  Coronary  artery  disease 
claimed  1.386  cigarette  users— an  excess,  in 
some  age-groups,  of  100  per  cent  over  non- 
users.  Excess  mortality  of  up  to  100  per  cent 
from  other  cancers  was  also  recorded  for 
cigarette  smokers  (mainly  in  the  older  age- 
groups,  however).  And  143  of  the  regular- 
cigarette  smokers  died  of  lung  cancer— more 
than  three  times  the  rate  among  non-smokers. 

The  British  Findings 

The  British  Medical  Research  Council 
study— conducted  by  Dr.  Richard  Doll, 
a  physician,  and  Professor  A.  Bradford 
Hill  of  the  London  School  of  Hygiene  arrd 
Tropical  Medicine— followed  40,000  English 
physicians  for  two  and  a  hall  years  alter  re- 
cording their  smoking  habits.  All  35  deaths 
from  lung  cancer  among  the  40,000  occurred 
among  smokers   (mainly  cigarette  smokers. 


but  also  some  pipe  and  pipe-and-cigarette 
smokers).  Further,  a  direct  relation  was  found 
between  the  lung  carreer  death  rate  arrd  the 
number  of  cigarettes  smoked  daily.  And 
cigarette  smoking  was  again  associated  with 
arr  excess  of  deaths  from  coronary  artery 
diseases. 

In  the  meantime,  other  investigators  were 
seeking  to  connect  cigarettes  and  lung  c  anc  er 
experimentally.  The  experiments  that  have 
attracted  the  greatest  attention  were  per- 
formed by  Drs.  Graham  and  Wynder  and 
Adele  Croninger  of  Memorial  Center  and 
Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  and  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Essenberg  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
School. 

The  Memorial  -  Washington  University 
group  painted  the  shaved  backs  of  CAF-1 
mice— a  pure-bred  st rain  much  used  in  cancer 
research— three  times  a  week  with  cigarette- 
smoke  tar  obtained  from  cigarettes  puffed 
down,  sixty  at  a  time,  in  a  Rube  Goldbergian 
laboratory  machine.  In  seventy-one  weeks  ol 
tar-painting  (the  equivalent,  according  to  Dr. 
Graham,  of  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  smoking 
in  man),  skin  cancers  were  produced  in  thirty- 
six  out  of  eighty-two  animals.  Twenty-five 
of  the  mice  that  developed  cancer  were  fe- 
males and  eleven  males— a  reversal  of  the 
usual  sex  ratio  in  human  lung  cancer— but 
the  cancers  were  of  the  epidermoid  type 
prominent  in  lung  cancer. 

Dr.  Essenberg  placed  mice  of  arr  albino 
strain  with  a  hereditary  susceptibility 
to  lung  tumors— a  necessary  choice  of 
animal,  since  lung  tumors  cannot  be  induced 
in  many  strains  by  any  known  means— iir  a 
chamber  with  a  device  that  smoked  a  cigarette 
every  hour  for  twelve  hours  each  day.  The 
animals  lived  in  the  chamber  lor  a  year 
to  fourteen  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time. 
87.5  pei-  cent  had  developed  lung  cancer,  as 
against  59.4  per  cent  of  a  group  of  animals 
treated  similarly  except  for  the  exposure  to 
cigarette  smoke.  The  difference  was  "sta- 
tistically significant,"  i.e.,  probably  a  result 
of  the  experiment  and  not  of  chance. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  aird  other  studies, 
the  American  Cancer  Society  now  takes  the 
position  that  "smoking  does,  to  a  degree  not 
yet  determined,  increase  the  likelihood  of 
developing  lung  cancer."  So  do  several  other 
agencies  with  a  responsible  interest  in  the 
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lung  cancer  problem,  such  as  the  British 
Ministry  ol  Health  and  the  World  Health 
Organization's  International  Symposium  on 
Lung  Cancer.  On  the  basis  of  the  Hammond- 
Horn  and  Doll-Hill  findings,  some  authorities 
warn  that  cigarette  smoking  also  increases  the 
risk  of  coronary  artery  disease. 

Evidence  on  the  Other  Side 

With  no  exceptions  that  I  know  of, 
however,  the  investigators  who  have 
become  convinced  that  cigarettes  are 
involved  in  lung  tumors  do  not  hold  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
increase  in  this  type  of  cancer. 

Over  several  decades,  evidence  has  accu- 
mulated to  show  that  chrome  and  arsenical 
dusts,  certain  coal-tar  and  petroleum  deriva- 
tives, and  a  number  of  other  agents  cause 
lung  cancer  in  workers  unduly  exposed  to 
them.  Nearly  all  investigators  concede  that 
such  agents  may  well  be  causing  more 
lung  cancer  than  formerly.  The  question  is 
whether  cigarettes  or  these  agents— or  maybe 
something  else  again— has  had  a  major  part 
in  the  rise.  A  sizable  body  of  cancer  workers 
feels  that  the  evidence  against  cigarettes  to 
date  is  unconvincing,  and  that  an  explanation 
of  the  rise  in  lung  cancer  must  be  sought 
elsewhere. 

This  group  raises  three  objections  to  the 
cigarette-and-lung-cancer  theory.  To  begin 
with,  it  finds  serious  flaws  in  the  statistical 
evidence  against  cigarettes.  In  addition,  it 
considers  the  experiments  linking  cigarettes 
and  lung  cancer  to  be  inconclusive.  Third, 
it  asserts  that  there  is  no  "clinical"  evidence 
tying  cigarettes  and  lung  cancer  together— 
that  is,  cigarettes  do  not  produce  recognizable 
noncancerous  premonitory  symptoms  (as 
other  carcinogenic  agents  generally  do),  and 
they  have  not  been  connected  with  any  other 
form  of  cancer  (although  most  chemical  car- 
cinogens produce  several  types). 

According  to  Dr.  William  C.  Hueper.  chief 
of  environmental  cancer  research  at  the 
National  Cancer  Institute— and  some  other 
investigators— if  cigarette  smoking  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  rise  of  lung  cancer, 
then  the  greatest  relative  annual  increase 
should  have  occurred  since  1930  or  1940 
(because  c  igarettes  act  slowly  to  produc  e  can- 
(  ei .  il  they  produce  it  at  all).  Moreover,  lung 
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cancer  mortality  rates  in  various  countries 
should  parallel  the  national  consumption  of 
cigarettes.  Finally,  the  sex  ratio  in  lung 
cancer  should  not  be  inconsistent  with  what 
is  known  of  the  smoking  habits  of  men  and 
women.  The  figures  currently  available  do 
not  seem  to  meet  these  three  tests. 

Dr.  Hueper  points  out,  for  instance,  that 
in  Central  Europe  the  rise  in  lung  cancer 
began  before  the  turn  of  the  century  and  not 
in  1920,  when  cigarette  smoking  became  wide- 
spread. And  the  rate  of  the  rise  in  many 
countries  was  highest  in  the  period  between 
1900  and  1930.  ' 

Another  inconsistency  was  noted  by  a  Brit- 
ish observer.  Dr.  Sidney  Russ.  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  have 
nearly  identical  death  rates  from  lung  cancer 
—but  the  Swiss  and  Danes  smoke  only  half 
as  many  cigarettes  per  capita  as  we  do.  Again, 
cigarette  consumption  in  England  and  Wales 
is  30  per  cent  below  the  level  of  the  U.  S.: 
but  lung  cancer  mortality  in  these  areas  is 
almost  two  and  a  half  times  as  great. 

The  most  puzzling  inconsistencies  are 
to  be  found  in  the  proportions  of  men 
and  women  dying  of  lung  tumors.  As 
a  whole,  cancer  of  the  lung  is  a  masculine 
disease.  About  four-fifths  of  the  victims  are 
men— a  disproportion  presumed  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  fact  that  men  have  been 
smoking  longer  and  in  larger  numbers  than 
women.  Curiously,  however,  the  dispropor- 
tion is  growing  in  the  U.  S.  and  several  other 
countries— though  a  larger  proportion  of 
women  now  smoke.  In  Turkey,  where  ciga- 
rettes were  invented  more  than  a  century 
ago  and  where  women  have  smoked  as  long 
and  as  heavily  as  men,  the  male-to-female 
ratio  has  recently  increased  from  6:1  to  8:1. 
Moreover,  the  sex  ratio  varies  widely  from 
country  to  country  and  even  from  one  section 
of  a  country  to  another,  from  1:1  to  a  50:1 
predominance  of  men. 

"It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  assume,"  Dr. 
Hueper  declares,  "that  such  variations  reflect 
mainly  local  differences  in  smoking  habits 
between  the  sexes."  If  they  point  suspicion 
at  anything,  he  adds,  it  is  polluted  air  in 
and  near  factories,  since  the  kinds  of  factories 
and  the  materials  they  handle  and  the  persons 
exposed  to  them  do  vary  widely  from  place 
to  place. 
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The  experimental  evidence  against  ciga- 
rette smoking  is  no  more  convincing  to  many 
investigators  than  the  statistical  evidence 
Their  primary  reason  for  skepticism  is  that 
neither  lung  nor  skin  cancer— nor  any  other 
form— has  been  induced  by  tobacco  smoke  or 
its  tars  in  animals  whose  resistance  to  cancel 
is  comparable-  to  man's.  Tumors  have  been 
induced  only  in  supersensitive  animals.  Thus, 
tumors  have  been  induced  in  selec  ted  animals 
even  by  olive  oil  and  glucose,  (he  principal 
sugar  of  mammalian  blood  and  tissue. 

"This  does  not  suggest  that  olive  oil  and 
gluc  ose  ,iic  carcinogenic,"  says  Dr.  Kanematsu 
Sugiura.  one  of  Memorial  Cancer  Center's 
principal  investigators  of  carcinogens.  "It 
suggests  only  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  these  animals." 

Moreover,  no  specific  chemical  substance 
identifiable  as  a  carcinogen  has  ever  been 
isolated  from  tobacco  or  its  smoke.  (Though 
benz-pyrene,  a  well-known  carcinogen,  seems 
to  be  present  in  tobacco  tar  under  certain 
special  conditions,  it  is  generally  thought  not 
to  be  found  in  the  usual  circumstances  of 
smoking.)  Yet  it  is  sometimes  implied  that 
the  failure  to  find  a  tobacco  carcinogen  is 
due  to  want  of  trying,  and  that  current  re- 
search will  soon  turn  one  up.  Tobacco  car- 
cinogens have  been  sought,  however,  over 
many  years  and  in  numerous  laboratories. 
The  failure  of  these  efforts— in  contrast  to 
the  successes  achieved  in  identifying  car- 
cinogenic agents  in  coal  tar  and  other  ma- 
terials—has persuaded  many  cancer  researchers 
that  tobacco  is  either  an  exceedingly  weak 
carcinogen  or  none  at  all. 

In  the  opinion  of  investigators  like  Dr. 
Hueper,  the  greatest  weakness  in  the 
thesis  that  cigarette  smoking  has  an  im- 
portant part  in  cancer  of  the  lung  is  the  lack 
of  medical  evidence  connecting  them.  As  a 
rule,  carcinogenic  agents  bring  about  cancer 
in  a  fairly  characteristic  way.  There  is  a 
distinct  group  of  non-  or  pre-cancerous  symp- 
toms indicative  of  damage  to  tissues.  Mosl 
tissues  exposed  to  the  agent  are  affected,  at 
least  to  some  degree.  This  has  not  been 
observed,  Dr.  Hueper  finds,  in  the  case  of 
cigarettes. 

"It  is  surprising,"  he  remarked  in  a  paper 
before  the  International  Cancer  Congress  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  last  summer,  "to  note  the 


lack  of  positive  statistical  associations  between 
lung  cancer  and  cigarette  cough,  although 
this  latter  symptom  is  clinically  characteristic 
ol  chronic  chain  smokers.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  lips  and  oral  mucosa  are  constantly 
bathed  in  the  tarry  liquor  oozing  from  the 
lip  of  the  cigarettes  and  despite  the  contact 
of  these  parts  with  the  smoke  coming  from 
the  cigarettes,  there  is  no  statistical  associa- 
tion with  cancer  of  these  parts.  The  claim 
that  no  tarry  material  exudes  from  the  c  iga- 
rette  tip  cannot  be  taken  seriously  consider- 
ing the  well-known  fact  that  chronic  cigarette 
smokers  have  notoriously  dark  brown  stained 
fingers. 

"There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  single 
case  of  cancer  of  the  fingers  attributable  to 
cigarette  tar  available,  which  would  form  the 
equivalent  to  the  numerous  cases  of  coal  tar 
cancers  of  the  hands  placed  on  record.  The 
claimed  absence  of  a  positive  association 
between  lung  cancer  and  the  habit  of  inhaling 
cigarette  smoke  also  is  inconsistent  with  the 
rule  that  the  incidence  rate  of  occupational 
cancers  increases  with  the  intensity  of  ex- 
posure to  a  carcinogen.  Medical  considera- 
tions on  cigarette  smoke  and  cancer  of  the 
lung  thus  reveal  a  number  of  serious  and 
fundamental  defects  and  contradictions." 

What  Does  It  Add  Up  To? 

Tuts  summary  of  both  sides  in  the  ciga- 
rette-and-lung-c  aneer  controversy  leads 
to  two  observations.  First,  there  is  a 
statistical  association  between  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  cancer  of  the  lung.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  statistical  criticisms  raised  by  Drs. 
Hueper  and  Russ  obscure,  but  do  not  refute, 
the  findings  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  the  studies  of  the  British  Medical  Re- 
search Council. 

But  the  association  is,  so  far,  large  ly  statis- 
tical: at  any  rate,  the  experimental  and 
clinical  evidence  has  not  vet  convinced 
physicians  and  scientists  who  include  some' 
of  the  world's  most  experienced  cancer  in- 
vestigators. The  question,  then,  is,  w  hat  does 
the  statistical  association  signify?  Does  it  really 
signify  a  cause  and-cllcct  relation  between  the 
cigarette  habit  and  lung  cancer? 

It  may.  The  lack  of  corroborative  experi- 
mental and  medical  evidence  may  simply 
mean  that  the  evidence  hasn't  been  uncovered 
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yet.  But  the  same  statistical  association  could 
arise  without  there  being  any  real  connection 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer- 
it.  for  example,  both  were  independently 
related  to  some  other  phenomenon.  Medical 
literature  is  full  of  such  statistical  "coinci- 
dences" in  which  there  is  no  causal  con- 
nection. The  information  now  at  hand  is 
not  enough  for  a  firm  conclusion. 

11  ought  to  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
a  number  of  cigarette-theory  skeptics  have 
an  alternative  hypothesis— namelv.  that 
the  rise  in  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer  is 
primarily  due  to  pollution  of  the  air  with 
petroleum  and  coal-tar  derivatives  and  in- 
dustrial contaminants.  The  statistical  evi- 
dence for  this  view.-  is  not  as  good  as  for 
the  cigarette  theory,  but  the  experimental 
evidence  is  stronger.  Many  air  pollutants 
have  been  shown  repeatedly  to  be  car- 
cinogenic. 

Without  prejudging  the  cigarette  issue.  I 
would  also  like  to  bring  up  an  interesting 
speculation.  It  could  turn  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  and  British  Medical 
Research  Council  studies  are  not  evidence 
against  cigarettes,  but  are  steps  toward  a  far 
more  difficult  and  important  object— the  ex- 
ploration of  the  effect  of  different  ways  of 
life  on  longevity.  Could  it  be.  for  example, 
that  the  way  of  life  which  leads  some  people 
to  smoke  heavily  also  leads  to  diseases  like 
lung  cancer? 

This  question  comes  up  because  both 
studies  produced  a  totally  unexpected  finding 
—the  association  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  coronary  artery  disease.  Previously  there 
had  been  no  evidence  of  any  such  connection. 
Moreover,  physicians  have  long  been  aware 
that  habits  of  mind  and  living  have  an 
important  effect  on  health— as  Dr.  Ian  Steven- 
son recently  pointed  out  in  his  articles  on 
psychosomatic  medicine  in  this  magazine. 
Even  insurance  companies  have  noted  that 
men  who  worry  a  lot  about  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  load  themselves  down  with 
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extra-heavy  life  insurance  programs,  tend  to 
die.  on  the  average,  a  little  sooner  than  those 
who  do  not. 

Another  recent  study  by  the  British  Medi- 
cal Research  Council  points  in  the  same 
direction.  The  Council's  investigators  were 
curious  about  the  incidence  of  coronary 
artery  disease  among  people  w  ho  lead  seden- 
tary lives,  as  compared  with  those  who  do 
hard  physical  labor.  So  they  studied  bus 
drivers  and  conductors.  Both  earn  the  same 
wages,  from  the  same  employer,  and  breathe 
the  same  London  air— but  the  drivers  sit  all 
day,  while  the  conductors  clamber  up  and 
down  the  stairs  of  double-deck  busses.  At 
the  same  time,  the  investio-ators  studied  two 
groups  of  employees  of  the  British  post  office- 
letter  carriers  and  desk-bound  clerks.  In  both 
the  bus  and  the  postal  systems,  the  findings 
were  the  same:  coronary  artery  disease  was 
more  frequent,  occurred  earlier,  and  was 
more  often  fatal  among  those  people  who 
spent  their  work  davs  sitting  down. 

When  I  lay  all  these  observations  side 
by  side.  I  cannot  help  wondering  how 
many  of  the  smokers  interviewed  by 
the  American  Cancer  Society  lead  the  fero- 
ciously tense  lives  that  make  for  ulcers  and 
heaven  knows  what  else.  How  many  held  jobs 
in  which  they  sit  all  day?  (We  like  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  a  nation  in  which  most  men 
do  physically  active  work.  Census  figures 
make  it  clear,  however,  that  this  ceased  to  be 
true  several  decades  ago.  Now  most  of  us 
are  strictly  chair-borne  workers.  But  so  far 
as  I  know,  nobody  in  this  country  has  vet 
studied  the  connection  between  this  fact  and 
the  rising  rate  of  various  diseases.) 

The  point  is  that  useful  information  on 
these  questions  may  be  hidden  away  in  the 
cigarette-and-lung-cancer  studies.  If  it  can 
be  brought  out  b)  future  investigations- 
designed  to  take  into  account  other  factors 
besides  smoking  habits— then  the  Great  Lung 
Cancer  Scare  will  have  proved  worthwhile", 
regardless  of  its  immediate  outcome. 
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When  I  started  working  in  a  New  York 
night  club,  my  mother  asked  me  to 
forget  that  fact  in  writing  home  to 
the  neighbors. 

"I  know  teaching  pays  very  little,"  she 
wrote  from  Texas,  "and  your  lather  thinks 
you're  clever  to  find  an  extra  job  after  school. 
But  we  are  horrified  at  vour  choice.  Teaching 
may  be  dull,  as  you  say,  but  at  least  it's 
respected  and  safe." 

I  left  her  with  her  dreams. 
I  taught  in  a  school  for  problem  boys  in 
Manhattan,  and  no  regular  teacher  would  stay 
there.  As  a  young  substitute  just  out  of 
college,  I  didn't  know  how  to  quit.  Any  like- 
ness the  school  had  to  my  mother's  halls  of 
learning  was  purely  coincidental. 

It  was  at  Tony  and  Nick's  night  club,  The 
Tonic,  that  education  was  truly  esteemed.  My 
college  degree,  though  not  as  expensive,  was 
rarer  than  sables.  I  was  only  a  sort  of  errand 


girl— part-time  secretary  was  the  official  title- 
yet  the  Kohinoor  diamond  was  never  handled 
more  reverently  than  I. 

Added  to  my  intellectual  prowess  was 
Tony's  touching  tribute.  "She's  a  virgin,"  he 
said  simply,  but  proudly  to  anyone  who 
entered  the  club.  "I  can  always  tell." 

This  made  my  stock  soar  so  high  I  was  sorry 
I  couldn't  sell  it  on  the  exchange.  I  was  as 
sheltered  as  though  I  were  in  purdah.  Before 
The  Toxic  got  really  interesting  each  eve- 
ning, Tony  and  Nick  would  send  me  home.  It 
was  flattering  to  be  a  vestal  virgin,  but  it  didn't 
seem  to  have  a  big  future. 

Because  of  my  varied  accomplishments. 
Nick  and  l  oin  asked  my  advice  about  every- 
thing. My  pupils  might  not  want  an  educa- 
tion, but  my  bosses  did. 

I  taught  them  good  manners  in  letter  writ- 
ing. My  students  would  have  said.  "We  don' 
wanna  loin  none  a  dat  junk."  I  showed  Tony 
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a  graceful  way  to  hold  his  knife  and  fork.  At 
school,  knives  were  weapons  and  not  to  be 
handled  lightly.  I  subdued,  somewhat,  Nick's 
choice  of  ties.  My  boys  didn't  wear  any. 

Every  day  at  school  brought  some  new  de- 
feat. Each  night  at  the  club,  the  torch  of 
learning:  burned  a  little  brighter. 

Tony  was  my  star  pupil.  He  was  dark 
and  handsome,  I  believed,  although 
The  Tonic's  lights  were  so  subdued  I 
took  a  lot  on  faith.  Over  six  feet  tall  and 
massively  built,  he  never  had  to  hire  a 
bouncer.  To  get  what  he  called  the  glass-door 
clientele,  for  the  club  was  in  a  fashionable 
Manhattan  district,  he  longed  to  become  a 
more  elegant  greeter. 

Nick  was  the  financial  brains  of  the  part- 
nership. He  was  crazy  about  great  big  hun- 
ched-dollar bills  and  rather  fond  of  the  small 
change,  too.  He'd  been  through  the  first 
grade  in  PS  1  1  and  he'd  learned  to  add. 
Luckily,  he  never  got  to  the  second  grade 
and  subtractions.  When  the  club  had  a  slow 
night,  he'd  kick  and  veil  at  the  cash  register. 
The  next  evening,  business  always  picked  up. 

When  Tony  had  his  office  redecorated,  he 
asked  me  to  get  some  books  lor  it. 

' What  kind  of  books.  Tony?"  I  asked. 
"Big  ones."  he  said. 

He  had  an  American  flag  hanging  above 
his  desk. 

"You  don't  need  that  flag,  do  you?"  I  asked, 
thinking  of  the  new  color  scheme. 

•"We're  legitimate,"  he  protested,  "we're 
legal.  Buy  me  some  books  lor  under  the  flag." 

At  school,  the  book  for  my  class  was  about 
Kin"   Arthur  and   the   Round    Table.  The 


Board  must  have  hoped  the  chivalry  would 
rub  off.  lint  the  boys  never  complained. 
They  thought  it  was  a  story  of  Robin  Hood. 
They  used  copies  to  bang  each  other  on  the 
head  or  chuck  them  out  the  windows  at  inno- 
cent pedestrians. 

Just  that  day  I'd  picked  up  a  book  in  the 
school  gutter  on  my  way  to  the  club.  Tony 
opened  it. 

"Jeez,"  'he  exclaimed,  "this  is  English?" 
I  nodded. 

"Translate  it,"  he  said. 

I  gave  him  a  little  background. 

"I  don't  want  no  foreign  language  round 
here,"  he  explained.  "Jus'  buy  me  some 
American  ones." 

Tony  had  come  to  America  when  he  was 
twelve  and  he  was  fiercely  patriotic.  Before  I 
knew  him  well,  I'd  made  some  casual  remark 
that  showed  him  I  thought  he'd  been  born 
here.  The  Congressional  Medal  couldn't 
have  pleased  him  more. 

He'd  gone  back  to  Italy  just  once.  But 
walking  past  the  Colosseum  or  sitting  near 
the  Pantheon,  he'd  wept  for  Brooklyn.  He 
cut  his  visit  short  and  flew  back  home. 

A  t  school,  a  few  weeks  after  choosing 
f\  Tony's  library,  two  of  my  boys  began 
/  %  a  fight.  It  happened  without  warning. 
Not  a  word  spoken  nor  a  signal  given.  Sud- 
denly they  were  slugging  it  out  and  blood  was 
flowing  freely.  Fifty  boys  jumped  up  on  desks 
and  yelled  advice  and  approval. 

I  tried  to  push  my  way  through  to  stop  the 
slaughter.  A  sharp  pencil  in  one  of  the  boys' 
hands  was  accidentally,  but  painfully  stabbed 
into  my  cheek. 

That  night  at  The  Tonic  I  appeared  with  a 
bandage  over  my  wound.  Tony  and  Nick 
wTere  shocked. 

"Those  hoods!"  exclaimed  Tony. 

"She  needs  protection,"  said  Nick. 

"She's  in  a  dangerous  racket."  Tony  agreed. 
"She  needs  a  bodyguard." 

When  they  suggested  sending  me  right 
home  in  a  taxi,  I  accepted  the  offer  grateful  1  v. 

The  following  morning  I  had  to  force  my- 
self to  go  to  school.  I'd  been  so  angry  the 
day  before  I  hadn't  been  frightened.  Now  I 
was  suffering  from  delayed  shock.  I  felt  sick 
at  my  stomach. 

The  bell  rang  and  the  boys  came  stumbling 
and  pushing  into  the  room.  Elephants  were 
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infinitely  more  graceful.  One  of  the  hoys  in 
the  fight  grinned  amiably  at  me.  Two  front 
teeth  were  missing.  The  other  boy  was  absent. 

It  always  took  twenty  minutes  of  hard 
work  to  get  them  quieted  down.  They  shoved. 
They  crashed  to  the  floor.  They  shouted  w  ith 
laughter.  Suddenly,  they  were  appallingly 
still.  Fvery  eye  was  focused  on  the  door  in 
back  of  me.  I  turned  around— usually  a  fatal 
move  in  that  class— and  there  stood  Tony, 
glaring  down  at  the  boys  in  front  of  him. 

Thai)  never  seen  him  in  daylight  before 
and  it  was  a  slunk.  Years  of  working  at 
night  had  yellowed  his  naturally  olive 
complexion.  Running  along  one  cheek  was  a 
scar  I  hadn't  noticed  under  the  dim  club 
lights.  But  there  was  fire  in  his  eyes  and  his 
huge  figure  was  remarkably  lithe  and  catlike 
as  he  walked  up  to  my  desk. 

"Are  these  the  hoods  that  hurt  a  inno- 
cent—" 1  flinched,  waiting  for  him  to  say 
"virgin"  but  he  said  "girl"  instead. 

"How'd  you  get  here?"  I  asked  stupidly. 
The  boys  stared  speechlessly  at  him.  They 
didn't  know  w  ho  he  was  or  what  he  was  doing 
in  the  room,  but  he  had  an  authority  and 
power  they  recognized  and  which  1  had  never 
had. 

"Get  outcha  books,"  he  ordered.  "I  wanna 
see  can  you  read  English." 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  without  a 
protest,  the  boys  flipped  out  their  books  from 
pockets,  sweaters,  pants'  legs  and  from  even 
more  personal  hiding  places.  The  books  pep- 
pered on  to  the  desks  like  shelling  peas  in  a 
pan. 

Tony  walked  slowly  around  the  room  until 
every  book  was  opened,  every  face  turned  to 
me.  He  nodded  and  I  began  the  lesson. 

The  deathlike  silence  was 
frightening.  My  Hooper  rating 
w  as  fabulous. 

We  read  of  fair  Elaine  and 
Guinevere.  And  Lancelot, 
"seam'd  with  an  ancient  sword- 
cut."  which  I  hoped  Tony 
wouldn't  take  personally.  But  he 
was  absorbed  in  the  story  as  I 
translated  it,  and  the  boys  were 
fasc  inated  by  him. 

When  I  had  finished,  he 
walked  up  to  my  desk.  King 
Arthur  ascending  the  throne 


could  not  have  been  more  regal.  He  glanced 
at  me,  a  gentle  maiden  in  distress.  Then 
he  turned  and  looked  imperially  at  the 
boys. 

"A  fine  buncha  knights!"  he  said.  "A  great 
buncha  jerks.  Ya  couldn't  even  make  cub 
scout!" 

They  squirmed  under  his  wrath. 
"Let's  begin  the  turnimcnt,"  he  continued. 
"I  challenge  all  comers." 
No  one  moved. 

"Brave  knights!"  said  Tony.   "Ya  jus'  hit 
women  and  children  here?" 
The  c  lass  winced. 

"Too  yellow  to  touc  h  someone  your  si/e?" 
"It  was  a  accident,"  said  one  boy. 
"We  din'  mean  to  do  it,"  explained  an- 
other. 

"But  her  lace  is  cut  up  jus'  the  same," 
Tony  replied. 

"That's  all  right,  Tony,"  I  said. 

"Ya  gotta  real  doll  here,"  Tony  went  on 
and  pointed  to  me.  "A  pure  hunert  per  c  ent 
American  Beauty  doll.  Smart,  too.  Knows 
everthing.  Ya  gotta  show  her  respect.  Ya 
hear  me?" 

The  boys  nodded. 

"I  don'  wanna  see  no  more  marks  on  her 
frame!  Ya  understan'  English?" 

He  glared  at  the  boys.  They  looked  ad- 
miringly at  him. 

"If  I  haf  to  come  back."  he  warned.  Til 
take  ya  row  by  row.  Want  I  should  draw 
a  picture?" 

The  boys'  eyes  were  shining.  They  almost 
burst  into  applause. 

As  Tony  paused  at  the  door,  he  hurled  his 
last  and  most  humiliating  insult.  "Don"  ever 
forget  what  I  toldja,  ya  bunc  ha  FOREIGN- 
ERS!" he  said. 


(  Young  Herman  is  one  of  the  most  surprising— and  contradictory— politi- 
)  cians  in  I  lie  business.  Son  of  OV  Gene,  the  notorious  gallus-snapper, 
\  he  is  a  model  of  respectability  .  .  .  an  able  executive  .  .  .  a  frank 
(  apostle  of  racial  intolerance  .  .  .  and  a  master  demagogue,  new-style. 

Talmadge— 

the  Best  Southern  Governor? 

George  McMillan 


Herman  Eugene  Talmadge,  who  will 
leave  office  as  Georgia's  Governor 
next  month,  is  an  active  and  vigorous 
forty-one.  To  those  who  have  a  grasp  of 
Georgia  politics,  his  age  is  a  prophecy. 

"He'll  be  with  us.  like  the  heat  and  the 
gnats,  tor  many  summers  to  come,"  said  one 
Georgian  recently. 

Talmadge  is  stepping  down  voluntarily, 
even  if  the  Georgia  constitution  seems  to  for- 
bid him  to  succeed  himself.  In  the  spring,  a 
rumored  "more  than  one  hundred"  members 
of  the  state  legislature  formed  a  headquarters 
in  Atlanta,  offering  to  go  into  session  and 
amend  the  constitution  so  that  Herman  could 
run  again.  Few  Georgians  doubt  that  he 
would  have  been  re-elected.  But,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many,  he  thanked  his  supporters  and 
asked  them  to  go  home. 

He  was  also  publicly  urged  to  run  for  the 
post  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
theory  that  no  politician  is  as  dead  as  one  out 
of  office.  Herman  doubtless  knew  that  he 
could  have  been  elected,  and  that  he  could 
have  made  this  job— an  independent  office  in 
Georgia— into  a  position  of  political  strength. 
But  here  again  he  thanked  his  supporters  and 
told  them  he  did  not  wish  to  run. 

So  this  year's  state  campaign  was  the  first 
since  1926  when  no  Talmadge  was  running 
for  office  in  Georgia.  Because  Herman  is 
neither  shy  nor  unambitious,  explanations 
must  1)  sought  elsewhere  for  his  bewildering 
and  unprecedented  behavior.  The  ones  most 
frequently  offered  in  Georgia  today  are: 

(\  \  Herman  is  supremely  confident  that— in 
o!  out  of  office— he  can  hold  together  and 
dominate  the  faction  that  he  has  built  into 
the  most  powerful  in  the  state's  history. 

'2   He  docs  not  wish  to  make  an  unseemly 


grasp  for  power  at  the  moment  when  a  U.  S. 
Senate  seat  may  be  within  his  reach.  This 
is  the  seat  now  held  by  the  seventy-nine-year- 
old  Walter  George,  who  is  rumored  to  be 
ready  to  retire. 

Perhaps  the  real  explanation  lies  in  a  com- 
bination of  both.  Certainly  the  ease  with 
which  he  put  Marvin  Griffin— his  hand-picked 
successor— into  the  governorship  indicates  a 
firm  grasp  on  the  lexers  of  power.  Whatever 
his  role  in  the  immediate  future.  Talmadge 
will  remain  a  force  in  Georgia.  He  will  be, 
as  the  saying  goes,  around. 

If  he  is  around  he  will  talk.  "You  can't 
hush  that  boy,"  one  of  his  supporters  has 
admitted.  And  when  Talmadge  talks, 
what  he  says  will  be  heard— not  only  in 
Georgia  but  throughout  the  South  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  world. 

Next  to  Malan  in  South  Africa,  Talmadge 
is  probably  the  world's  best  known  racist.  At 
a  time  when  the  United  States  is  trying  to  put 
its  best  foot  of  tolerance  forward,  and  at  a 
moment  when  the  South  is  undergoing  its 
most  agonizing  readjustment— the  end  of 
segregation  in  the  public  schools— Talmadge's 
is  the  harsh,  strident,  dogmatic  voice  of  in- 
tolerance. 

The  fact  that  Talmadge's  "Retreat,  hell!" 
pronouncements  are  usually  issued  from 
downtown  Atlanta— often  hailed  as  the  South's 
most  progressive  city— bewilders  people  out- 
side the  region  and  makes  them  wonder  if 
Georgia  and  the  South  are  really  changing  as 
fast  as  they  have  been  led  to  believe.  Is 
Talmadge  an  anachronism?  Or  does  he  truly 
represent  Southern  opinion? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  far  from 
simple.  Talmadge  is  not  simple.  Neither  are 
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Southern  politics.  And  in  order  to  understand 
Talmadge  and  his  influence  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  him  in  the  light  in  which  he  appears 
to  his  fellow  Southernei  s. 

ralmadge  has  distinguished  himself  out- 
side the  South  as  a  bigot.  To  Georgians  lie  is 
something  more  than  that,  or  at  least  some- 
thing different.  Southern  politics  is  intensely 
personal,  and  to  many  of  his  constituents 
ralmadge  is  primarily  a  personality,  and  an 
appealing  one.  A  political  candidate  in 
Georgia  may  win  only  because  he  has  some- 
how (and  never  mind  how)  convinced  the 
voters  that  he  stands  in  a  closer  personal  rela- 
tionship to  them  than  his  opponents  do.  And 
this  holds  no  matter  how  many  issues  seem 
to  be  at  stake. 

So  it  is  a  measure  of  Talmadge's  political 
skill  that  the  voters  of  Georgia  have  found  it 
easy  to  call  him  by  his  first  name.  His  secretary 
likes  to  tell  the  story  about  the  man  who  came 
to  the  Capitol  to  present  a  scroll  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. W  hen  he  was  led  directly  to  the  execu- 
tive office,  he  was  so  startled  he  tried  to  back 
away.  "I  never  thought,"  he  told  Talmadge, 
"I  was  gonna  see  His  Honor  himself." 

The  Man  of  Dignity 

Talmadge  has  carved  a  niche  for  himself 
with  friendly  and  unfriendly  news- 
papermen alike,  by— as  one  of  them  said 
—"being  willing  to  talk  with  you  about  any- 
thing on  God's  earth  at  any  time.  He'll  never 
dodge  a  question,  or  mouth  around  about  it." 

Most  telephone  calls  to  the  Governor  are 
answered:  "Talmadge!"  If  the  Governor  hap- 
pens to  be  out  (he  has  traveled  more  than 
200,000  miles  since  he  has  held  office),  his 
secretary  takes  the  caller's  name,  relates  in 
minute  detail  where  the  Governor  is  and  what 
his  schedule  for  the  coming  week  will  be,  and 
makes  every  effort  to  set  a  time  when  the 
caller  can  see  him. 

At  home,  in  the  Governor's  mansion— a 
huge,  gray,  fortress-like  stone  structure  in 
Atlanta's  suburbs— Talmadge  sits  almost  every 
evening  in  a  maroon  overstuffed  chair  in  a 
high-ceilinged  study.  Beside  him  is  a  tele- 
phone which  he  likes  to  answer  himself. 
When  he  told  newspapermen,  a  few  days 
after  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  school 
segregation,  that  he  had  let  his  wife  answe  r 
his  home  phone,  he  was  not  joking  but  offer- 


ing a  sincere  apology.  And  he  gave  them,  as 
he  often  does,  a  quotable  comment. 

"A  lot  of  Yankees  called,"  he  said,  "and  I 
told  Betty  to  tell  them  I  was  out  reviewino 
Confederate  troops." 

In  his  public  personality  Talmadge  fulfills 
everything  that  is  affectionately  denoted  in 
the  common  Southern  expression,  "a  good  ol' 
boy."  However,  "a  good  ol'  boy"  today  is  not 
epiite  the  same  thing  it  was,  say,  ten  years  ago. 
And  Herman  has  changed  with  the  times. 

Herman's  father,  "Old  Gene,"  too  was  "a 
good  ol'  boy"  but  before  he  died,  he 
had  become  almost  too  much  of  one. 
His  antic  buffoonery  (he  kept  a  cow  on  the 
lawn  of  The  Mansion)  bothered  middle-class 
sensibilities  which  were  becoming,  if  not 
more  liberal,  at  least  more  urbane. 

"Georgia  outgrew  Old  Gene,"  says  a  man 
who  has  known  both  Talmadges.  "He  raved 
and  ranted  and  snapped  his  galluses  until 
people  got  ashamed  of  him.  Remember,  the 
one  time  Old  Gene  got  licked  was  w  hen  he 
ran  for  the  U.  S.  Senate.  He  was  lor  home 
consumption,  and  respectable  people  didn't 
want  him  representing  Georgia  in  Washing- 
ton." 

Herman's  behavior  shows  a  marked  de- 
termination to  preserve  his  lather's  virtues 
but  shed  his  father's  vices.  Nothing  has 
pleased  his  friends  more— and  his  enemies 
less— than  his  ability  to  remain  accessible 
without  making  himself  a  character.  He 
dresses  sedately— or  at  least  in  the  current 
fashion  lor  young  Atlanta  businessmen.  II  he 
still  wears  red  galluses,  they  are  hidden  under 
hard-finished  worsted  suits,  and  he  affects 
wing-tip  oxfords  and  argyle  soc  ks. 

His  recent  television  appearances  also  added 
to  his  local  stature.  On  two  nationally-telecast 
"Meet  the  Press"  programs  he  gave  the  im- 
pression of  a  well-informed,  deliberate,  and 
thought  l  td  administrator.  He  plays  the  same 
role  for  state  audiences.  On  his  almost  weekly 
local  television  appearances,  he  is  somewhat 
more  dogmatic  and  occasionally  pontifical, 
but  never  undignified. 

The  personal  quality  of  Georgia  politics 
extends  iisell  o  the  politic  ian's  family.  Many 
of  Herman's  closest  advisers  believe  his  great- 
est political  asset  is  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
a  prosperous  Georgia  cotton  planter.  Auburn- 
haired,  full-cheeked,  and  soft-voiced,  Betty 
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ralmadge  is  effortlessly  friendly,  sometimes 
ivitty,  And  undoubtedly  she  adds  a  dimension 
to  Herman  by  not  taking  him  seriously  at 
the  moments  when  he  is  most  serious. 

The  symbol  of  the  Talmadges'  domestic 
harmony— and  of  Herman's  love  for  the  rural 
lite— is  their  farm  .it  Lovejoy,  some  thirty 
miles  from  Atlanta.  Here  on  a  2.aOO-acre 
holding,  they  have  restored  an  ante-hell  inn 
house,  where,  with  their  two  sons,  they  spend 
two  or  three  nights  a  week  and  almost  every 
weekend  the  Governor's  schedule  allows.  It 
is  on  this  farm  that  Mrs.  Talmadge  conducts 
what  she  calls  her  "almost  too  successful" 
ham-curing  business.  Using  national  maga- 
zine advertisements,  she  now  sells  nearly  nine 
hundred  Georgia-cured  hams  a  week. 

As  soon  as  Herman  arrives  at  the  farm,  he 
changes  into  an  old  pair  of  coveralls  and 
surplus  military  shoes,  and  starts  out  for 
a  walk.  "I've  stopped  going  down  there." 
says  Roy  Harris,  a  short,  rather  stout  man 
who  has  been  campaign  manager  for  both 
Talmadges  and  is  considered  the  most  influ- 
ential politician  in  the  state.  "I  like  Herman, 
and  I'm  for  him  all  the  way.  hut  if  you  go 
down  to  that  farm,  he'll  walk  your,  let's  say, 
pants  off." 

"Talmadge  is  at  his  best  down  on  that 
farm."  says  an  Atlanta  newspaper  columnist 
who  has  visited  Lovejoy.  "But  he  really  acts 
more  like  a  city  fellow  Getting  Away  From  It 
All  than  he  does  like  a  farmer." 

And  there  is  some  evidence  in  Talmadge's 
f\  background  that  he  is  essential lv— de- 
/%  spite  the  fact  that  his  appeal  must  be 
primarily  rural  in  Georgia— a  city  boy  who 
likes  city  pleasures.  He  spent  most  of  his 
youth  in  Atlanta  and  attended  Druid  Hills 
High  School,  with  the  children  of  well-to-do 
suburbanites,  going  on  to  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  its  law  school,  at  Athens. 

"He  was  wild  as  a  buck,  runnin'  around 
Atlanta  on  weekends."  is  the  recollection  of 
one  of  Old  Gene's  advisers.  "I  think  he  was 
in  the  tradition  ot  the  preacher's  children.  He 
was  wavward.  and  I  think  really  lonely,  mov- 
ing  around  in  the  shadow  of  his  father's 
bright  light.  He  didn't  seem  to  know  what  to 
do  with  himself.  In  law  school,  the  Dean  said 
he  could  have  been  really  outstanding.  When 
he  got  out.  I  pushed  .some  business  his  way. 
and  he  did  well,  and  I  tried  to  get  him  to  do 
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even  better.  He  still  liked  his  pleasures,  but. 
after  all,  he  was  only  a  boy. 

"Then  he  went  into  the  Navy  and  rose  to 
Lieutenant  Commander.  It  wasn't  long  after 
he  came  home  that  his  father  died.  By  then 
he  was  married  to  Betty,  too.  Well,  when  Old 
Gene  died,  you  know  the  story  of  how  Her- 
man moved  into  the  Governor's  chair.  But 
what  surprised  all  of  us  who  had  known  the 
boy  was  how  he  changed.  We'd  underesti- 
mated him.  I  mean,  he  took  over.  And  I'd 
always  urged  him  to  stay  out  of  politics  ...  As 
von  look  hack  on  it.  his  youth  was  almost  like 
a  waiting  period,  as  if  he  were  consciously 
irresponsible  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
going  to  have  to  someday  take  on  the  mantle 
of  Talmadgeism." 

Hon  He  Gets  Things  Done 

So  important  is  the  personal  factor  in 
Georgia  politics  that  Talmadge  might 
almost  stand  on  the  image  of  himself  he 
has  created— an  image  something  like,  yet 
something  quite  different  from,  Old  Gene. 
But  he  has  done  much  more.  The  achieve- 
ments of  his  administration  are  impressive. 
The  one  he  himself  points  to  most  frequently 
—education— cannot  be  factually  challenged. 
His  enemies  can  only  imply  that  he  was  run- 
ning a  race  with  time  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

He.  and  the  people  of  Georgia,  have  in  any 
case  spent  more  for  public  schools  during  the 
time  that  he  has  been  Governor  than  in  all 
previous  administrations  put  together. 

"Our  public  school  system  was  founded  in 
1871."  Talmadge  recently  told  the  Georgia 
F.diuation  Association.  "From  that  year  until 
the  time  I  took  office,  the  total  appropriation 
for  schools  amounted  to  roughly  S408  mil- 
lion. During  the  six  years  of  my  administra- 
tion, it  will  total  S432  million." 

Talmadge  has  bought  more  than  a  thou- 
sand new  school  busses:  extended  the  hitherto 
short  school  term  to  a  f  ull  nine  months:  added 
a  twelfth  grade  to  all  the  state  schools;  dou- 
bled the  outlav  for  vocational  education  and 
tripled  it  for  vocational  rehabilitation:  and 
started  1.036  school  building  projects  to  cost 
SI 70  million.  In  1(.).>4.  Georgia  was  spending 
*>a  per  cent  of  its  imome  on  education,  the 
highest  proportion  of  any  state  in  the  nation. 
Teachers'  salaries  were  raised.  Talmadge  has 
c  laimed.  125  per  cent. 
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In  social  and  welfare  fields  Talmadge's 
achievements  are  almost  as  astounding. 
He  is  the  first  Georgia  Governor  to  ex- 
ploit fully  the  Hill-Burton  Act  for  federal 
aid  to  hospitals.  Under  it,  he  has  pushed 
forward  a  hospital  building  program  that 
w  ill,  he  .says,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  state  provide  the  people  with  an  adequate 
number  of  hospital  beds.  During  his  adminis- 
tration, work  has  started  on  141  new  hospitals 
and  health  (enters. 

For  the  state's  mental  hospital  at  Milledge- 
ville.  he  has  doubled  the  appropriation,  from 
53  million  to  S()  million,  and  put  the  staff  on 
a  merit  system.  "I  found  attendants  there 
making  $65  a  month  and  working  ninety 
hours  a  week.  They  are  now  making  $195  a 
month  plus  emoluments."  he  asserts.  The 
number  of  doctors  has  risen  from  ten  to 
seventy-five. 

Georgia  pensions  have  grown  from  an  aver- 
age of  SI 8  a  month  to  536  under  Talmadge's 
administration,  and  20,000  new  names  have 
been  added  to  the  rolls. 

He  has  also  made  spectacular  improvements 
in  forestry,  agriculture,  and  highways.  In 
1953,  for  example,  103  million  pine  seedlings 
were  planted  in  the  state,  and  22  K  million 
acres  were  put  under  fire  protection.  This, 
Talmadge  claims,  '"raises  Georgia  from  Num- 
ber  46  in  the  nation  on  forestry  to  Number  1." 

A conservationist  believes  that  Tal- 
madge's "greatest  contribution  to  the 
future  of  Georgia."  has  been  his  devo- 
tion to  soil  care:  "He's  got  his  'Green  Pas- 
tures' speech  that  he  has  made  at  every  cross- 
roads in  Georgia."  According  to  Talmadge. 
"We've  built  or  extended  twenty-eight 
farmers'  markets,  built  a  veterinarian  college 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  built  a  nutri- 
tion lab.  an  animal  disease  lab.  increased  the 
money  for  agricultural  research  by  500  per 
cent,  built  three  new  experiment  stations,  set 
up  new  mobile  soil-testing  laboratories,  and 
we've  increased  the  pastures  by  500  per  c  ent." 

In  highways,  he  has  let  contracts  for  over 
13,000  miles  of  new  roads,  one-third  more 
than  during  any  other  comparable  period  in 
the  state's  history,  even  during  the  great  road 
building  phase  of  the  1920s. 

His  accomplishments  in  attracting  industry 
to  Georgia  have  brought  him  special  ac  c  laim, 
since  the  state,  like  most  other  Southern  states 


today,  believes  that  industry  is  the  solution  to 
its  problems.  Talmadge  claims  that  Georgia 
has,  under  his  leadership,  led  the  entire  South- 
east in  bringing  in  new  industries  which  have 
provided  15,000  new  jobs,  in  building  plants 
valued  at  550  million,  and  in  making  indus- 
trial produc  ts  worth  $600  million  annually. 

"We're  getting  on  an  average  of  one  new- 
industry  a  day,"  he  says,  "and  we  don't  offer 
them  bribes  or  tax  exemptions."  Asked  re- 
cently whether  he  might  propose  a  plan  for 
Georgia  like  the  one  adopted  by  Mississippi 
to  provide  incentives  for  industry,  he 
answered  quickly:  "I  told  some  of  those  folks 
down  in  the  legislature  that  if  they  passed 
such  a  bill.  I'd  veto  it." 

One  of  his  single  most  popular  acts  was 
to  try  to  rehabilitate  a  surplus  Army  dock  at 
Savannah  and  so  provide  the  state,  lor  the  first 
time,  with  really  top-notch  port  facilities. 

Honesty  Is  the  Best  Politics 

Talmadge  has  not  merely  been  willing 
to  appropriate  relatively  immense  sums 
for  Georgia's  soc  ial  welfare:  he  also  has 
seen  to  it  that  the  money  is  honestly  and 
efficiently  spent.  By  Georgia  standards,  his 
administration  has  been  an  impeccably 
honest  one. 

"Sure,  he  has  given  jobs  to  his  friends." 
reports  a  reliable  Atlanta  source,  "and  to  his 
father's  friends,  but  nobody  has  even  hinted 
that  they  w  ere  crooked." 

He  has  also  proved  an  unusually  effective 
and  aggressive  administrator. 

"He's  a  great  one  for  getting  things  done." 
says  a  man  who  has  played  an  important 
behind-the-scenes  role  in  the  Talmadge  ad- 
ministration. "He  appointed  me  to  a  job 
which  I  told  him  I'd  take  only  if  he'd  make 
me  boss  and  leave  me  alone. 

"  'That's  the  way  /  want  it.'  Herman  assured 
me.  And  lie  did  leave  me  alone,  except  to  ask 
me  how  things  were  getting  along,  was  I  mak- 
ing the  progress  I  had  hoped  to  make,  did  I 
need  help,  or  more  money.  When  I  did  ask 
him  for  more  money,  he  got  it  for  me." 

A  visitor  to  the  executive  mansion  once 
overheard  i  r<  sealing  telephone  conversation. 
The  caller  was  obviously  complaining  about 
the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the'  hands  of 
a  state  department  head. 

"I  thank  you  for  calling."  Talmadge  said. 
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Lint  I  want  you  to  go  hac  k  and  talk  with  X. 
I  appointed  him  to  that  job  and  I've  got  con- 
fidence  in  him  now  just  as  I  did  then.  When 
I  no  longer  have  confidence  in  him,  I'll  fire 
him.  You  go  back  and  talk  with  him." 

Talmadge  also  has  a  remarkable  memory. 
"I  used  to  know  the  first  names  of  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  of  the  people 
of  Georgia,"  he  said  not  long  ago.  "But  you 
get  up  here  in  Atlanta  and  you  get  away.  I 
doubt  that  I  could  call  that  many  names  any 
more." 

What  he  could  call  now  is  the  smallest 
detail  of  the  most  remote  phase  of  state  gov- 
ernmental operations.  He  was  able  to  tell 
an  interviewer  without  hesitating  the  salaries 
of  attendants  in  a  state  hospital,  the  hours 
they  worked,  the  details  of  their  shifts,  the 
kind  of  food  they  ate,  and  even  the  color  of 
their  dining  room. 

Most  Georgians  probably  agree  with  the 
Atlanta  taxicab  driver  who  said  of  Talmadge: 
"You  can't  shade  that  boy  when  it  comes  to 
runnin'  Georgia." 

Talmadge's  public  figure,  plus  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  administration  have  neutralized 
and  divided  his  critics— perhaps  his  greatest 
accomplishment  of  all. 

Until  recently,  when  his  picture  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  a  national  news  magazine, 
there  had  never  been  a  full-dress  article  on 
him  in  any  publication  issued  outside  the 
state.  This  is  noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  con- 
stant stream  of  national  criticism  which  Old 
Gene  attracted. 

Within  the  state,  newspaper  criticism  has 
been,  to  say  the  least,  temperate.  What  Old 
Gene  used  to  call  "them  lyin'  newspapers"— 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion—have  abandoned  their  daily  anti-Tal- 
madge  editorial  fare  during  Herman's 
administration. 

"Herman  is  just  too  complex  for  us  to 
assume  a  fixed  posture  of  opposition  to  him," 
savs  a  high  executive  of  the  two  papers,  now 
both  owned  by  former  Governor  James  Gox 
of  Ohio. 

"What  we  try  to  do  is  take  Herman  on  the 
issues.  When  he  does  something  we  don't 
like,  we  let.  him  have  it.  We  believe  we  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  making  Herman  pidl 
in  his  horns  on  a  vicious  loyalty  oath  he 
cooked  up  for  state  employees.  We've  fought 


him  on  a  dozen  other  issues.  But,  dammit, 
when  he  does  something  constructive,  I  don't 
know  what  we  can  do  but  praise  him." 

Even  Ellis  Arnall,  the  former  Georgia  gov- 
ernor who  wrote  the  eloquent  The  Shores 
Dimly  Seen  and  went  on  to  become  a  national 
figure,  has  been  silent.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  an  adroit  politician  with  a  still-large 
following  in  Georgia,  and  that  he  returned 
to  Atlanta  to  practice  law— and  apparently  to 
re-enter  state  politics— in  fall  of  1953. 

Some  political  dopesters  believe  Arnall  is 
waiting  to  fight  with  Talmadge  for  the  seat 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate  currently  held  by  Senator 
George.  Whatever  his  motives,  the  significant 
fact  at  the  moment  is  that  there  has  been  little 
oral  or  written  criticism  of  the  Herman  Tal- 
madge administration. 

The  Two  Springs  of  Power 

Herman's  power  rests  on  the  same  basic 
structure  as  Old  Gene's:  his  political 
strength  lies  in  the  rural  counties; 
his  financial  backing  comes  from  the  large 
corporations.  To  the  oft-repeated  rumors  of 
"big  corporation"  support  for  Herman,  a  man 
who  is  often  the  subject  of  these  rumors  forth- 
rightly  told  a  recent  interviewer: 

"Yes,  of  course,  the  corporations  in  Georgia, 
or  at  least  many  of  the  large  ones,  do  support 
Herman.  When  we  go  to  him,  he  will  always 
give  us  a  hearing.  He  has  been  fair  in  his 
attitude  on  repressive  legislation.  Maybe  I'm 
prejudiced,  but  it  is  my  most  honest  opinion 
that  he  has  never  made  a  dishonest  decision  in 
order  to  favor  corporate  enterprise  in  Georgia. 
People  sometimes  forget  that  industry  has  its 
side  to  state.  And  Herman  will  hear  it.  And 
that  is  all  we  have  asked  of  him." 

The  other  great  spring  from  which  Her- 
man's power  flows  is  Georgia's  "county  unit 
system."  This  is  a  notoriously  undemocratic 
device— unknown  in  any  other  state— which 
cancels  out  the  votes  of  many  of  the  city  resi- 
dents. By  means  of  a  law  which  gives  an  out- 
rageously unfair  share  of  the  seats  in  the  legis- 
lature to  the  rural  counties,  it  keeps  control 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  ignorant,  prejudiced, 
and  backward  citizens.  Specifically,  the  one- 
third  of  Georgia's  voters  who  live  in  the  cities 
have  only  24  representatives  out  of  205. 

Herman  is  accustomed  to  describe  the 
county    unit   system    in   ringing   terms  of 
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"self-government"  and  "maintaining  democ- 
racy." But  one  of  the  few  uncontro- 
vertcd  facts  ol  Georgia  political  life  is  that 
the  county  unit  system  and  the  race  problem 
are  inextricable.  W  ithout  the  threat  that  its 
abolition  might  end  segregation,  the  county 
unit  system  would  probably  long  since  have 
passed  out  of  existence.  Hence  it  follows  that, 
as  long  as  Talmadge's  chief  voting  support 
comes  from  the  system,  he  must  be  the  state's 
leading  advocate  ol  W  hile  Supremacy— even 
though  he  said  on  a  recent  "Youth  Wants 
to  Know"  radio  interview  that  he  had  never 
mentioned  the  term. 

The  rare  times  that  Herman  has  shown  his 
knuckles  have  almost  always  involved  the  fate 
of  the  system.  And  the  bitterest  fight  of  his 
political  career  came  in  1952  when  he  tried 
to  extend  it  from  the  primary  to  the  general 
election— perhaps  in  the  hope  of  forestalling" 
its  possible  defeat  in  the  event  of  a  Repub- 
lican victory.  Hitherto  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary had  been  the  place  where  elections  were 
decided,  but  growing  Republican  sentiment 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  was  threat- 
ening to  end  one-party  rule  in  Georgia. 

In  the  midst  of  his  campaign  for  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment  to  extend  the  county 
unit  system,  Talmadge  issued  over  his 
own  signature  a  seamy,  biased,  and  provoca- 
tive pamphlet  that  apparently  offended  the 
sensibilities  of  all  but  the  most  prejudiced. 
It  showed  Negroes  and  whites  dancing  to- 
gether under  the  headline,  "This  Happened 
in  Atlanta."  A  picture  of  a  diminutive  white 
girl  standing  close  to  a  tall  Negro— presum- 
ably at  college— was  captioned  "Don't  Let 
This  Happen  in  Georgia." 

"The  white  people  of  this  state,"  Talmadge 
wrote,  "must  repel  by  their  votes  these  threats 
to  our  homes,  our  children,  our  institutions, 
our  daily  lives,  and  our  fortunes.  Get  to  the 
polls  to  strike  a  blow  for  continuation  of 
Constitutional  and  conservative  government 
in  Georgia." 

Talmadge  lost  his  fight  by  30,000  votes. 
But  the  system  still  operates  in  Georgia's 
primaries.  And  now,  after  two  years  of  a 
national  Republican  administration,  lew- 
Georgia  political  leaders  believe  that  there 
is  any  immediate  threat  to  Georgia's  one-party 
politics.  The  desegregation  decision  plus  the 
unpopularity  of  the  new  farm  program  have 


killed  the  GOP's  budding  appeal.  This  state 
is  more  solidly  Democratic  than  it  has  been 
since  1936,"  one  Georgia  politico  said  re- 
cently. And  as  long  as  Georgia  is  solidly 
Democratic  and  keeps  the  county  unit  system, 
a  small  group  of  people,  headed  by  Herman 
Talmadge,  can  run  the  State. 

Changes  On  the  Way 

Yet  there  are  certain  fundamental 
changes  taking  place  in  Georgia  that 
must  eventually  be  felt  in  its  political 
life.  How  long,  for  instance,  can  every  city 
man  be  persuaded  that  he  is  a  country  man  at 
heart,  or  every  mill  worker  that  his  interests 
are  really  behind  the  plow?  And  how  long 
can  every  critic  of  the  status  quo  be  conven- 
iently discounted  as  a  Yankee,  a  renegade,  or, 
more  fashionably,  a  Communist? 

Atlanta  is  not  only  one  of  the  South's 
largest  cities,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  most  cosmopolitan  and  liberal.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  it  has  established  itself 
as  distributive  center  for  the  heartland  of 
the  South— culturally  with  its  press  associa- 
tions and  radio  networks  as  well  as  economi- 
cally with  its  goods  and  services.  Its  influence 
is  felt  even  where  its  vote  is  not,  and  its  influ- 
ence is  running  against  Talmadge. 

"The  real  indictment  of  Talmadge,  and  of 
his  administration,"  said  a  young  .Atlanta 
executive  recently,  "is  that  he  and  they  have 
been  a  blight  on  some  of  the  strongest  and 
most  constructive  shoots  of  progress  in  the 
South  today. 

"Talmadge  is  not  just  a  demagogue  who  is 
appealing  to  the  worst  elements  in  the  South, 
he  is  blotting  out  all  the  little  shoots  of 
decency  in  the  rac  e  question." 

To  shut  up  liberal  Georgians,  Talmadge 
has  disc  losed  his  worst  side  and  left  himself 
open,  on  his  record,  to  such  comments  as  this, 
made  by  an  Atlanta  lawyer: 

"How  can  you  say  a  man  is  good  who  has 
complete  contempt  for  the  democratic  process 
in  all  its  aspects?  Hitler  built  roads,  Musso- 
lini made  the  trains  run  on  time.  And  Her- 
man, like  them,  has  breached  the  fundamental 
rights  of  democratic  government." 

His  attempt  to  extend  the  unit  system  is 
not  the  only  example  of  his  distrust  of 
democracy.  On  his  request  the  legislature 
passed  a  measure  giving  his  picked  Demo- 
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era  tic  Executive  Commission  the  right  to  de- 
i  ide  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  the  make- 
up ol  the  ballot,  and  the  deadline  for  tiling. 
I  mil  recently  it  also  had  the  privilege  of  set- 
ting the  date  tor  the  Democratic  primary. 

Politicking 

In  1949,  a  Talmadge  legislature  passed  a 
re-registration  law  requiring  that  all 
counties  wipe  their  books  clean  and 
begin  again.  Added  to  the  law  was  a  stiff  edu- 
cational requirement  for  registering. 

"A  good  education  requirement,'"  said 
House  Speaker  Fred  Hand,  "will  cut  out  80 
per  cent  of  the  ignorant  vote  in  Georgia.  I 
like  to  think  of  this  rather  than  go  into  the 
color  angle.  Under  this  plan,  it  will  no  longer 
be  a  menace." 

("Actually  the  law  has  never  been  en- 
forced." a  political  science  teacher  explains. 
"They  discovered  it  was  disqualifying  more 
Wool  Hat  Boys  than  Negroes.") 

Talmadge  asked  for.  and  got,  from  the  legis- 
lature a  commission  to  check  on  pornographic 
literature;  and  lie  has  worked  to  curtail  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  After  the  1950  cam- 
paign, when  the  Atlanta  Journal  supported 
the  candidacy  of  M.  E.  Thompson,  and  the 
Constitution  straddled  the  fence,  he  insti- 
gated three  bills  which  struck  directly  at  the 
then  jointly-owned  papers.  The  first  out- 
lawed all  newspaper  monopolies:  the  second 
tightened  up  the  state's  libel  laws:  the  third 
"required  all  newspapers  to  give  equal  space 
and  prominence  to  answer  criticisms  or 
charges  of  misconduct  against  public  officials 
and  individuals."  None  of  these  bills  was 
enacted  into  law.  though  undoubtedly  they 
could  have  been,  it  Talmadge  had  wanted  to 
push  them.  He  left  them  as  an  implied  threat 
—a  possible  explanation  for  his  improved 
press  in  recent  years. 

Local  pride  is  always  fierce  and  spon- 
taneous, and  often  insuppressible  among 
Georgians.  Out  of  this  pride  has  grown  the 
need— even  among  the  foes  of  the  Talmadges 
—to  attribute  hidden  talents  to  the  state's  first 
family. 

Many  Georgians  will  still  tell  you  that  Old 
Gene  w  as  "much  smarter  than  he  acted."  And 
the  legend  that  "if  Gene  had  only  took  off 
them  galluses  once,  you'd  have  seen  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  underneath"  has  never  died. 
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By  the  same  token,  Georgians  explain  today 
that  Herman  "doesn't  realU  believe  all  that 
stuff  he  savs"  and  that  "if  you  only  knew 
it.  he  is  really  an  exceptionally  fine  constitu- 
tional lawyer." 

Some  of  those  who  have  fought  Herman 
most  bitterly  put  the  blame  for  his  worst  acts 
on  Walter  (Bee)  Brooks,  a  state  employee  who 
is  in  effect  Talmadge's  public  relations  man 
and  editor  ol  the  Statesman.  This  is  the 
weekly  newspaper  started  b\  Gene  Talmadge 
which  still  lists  "The  People"  as  editor,  but 
now  carries  Herman  Talmadge  as  associate 
editor. 

It  is  the  unshakable  belief  of  the  cadre  of 
young  Atlantans  w  ho  oppose  Talmadge  that 
Brooks  is  "really  the  evil  genius  of  this  admin- 
istration." Some  believe  Brooks  is  "actually 
administering  the  major  state  departments," 
and  he  is  reputed  to  keep  a  black  list  of  all 
Talmadge  opponents,  with  files  on  each.  He 
has,  in  fact,  showed  up  as  a  photographer  at 
Atlanta  inter-racial  meetings,  and  his  photo- 
graphs have  later  appeared  in  the  Statesman. 

When  someone  told  Talmadge  not  long  ago 
that  Brooks  was  considered  the  man  behind 
his  throne.  Herman  answered: 

"Brooks  is  the  best  public  relations  man 
in  the  Inked  States.  And  I  am  running 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  of 
Georgia." 

HE  is  running  it  partly  at  least  because 
he  is  many  things  to  many  Georgians. 
To  one  of  them— a  seasoned  but  now 
retired  political  campaigner— he  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  popular  image: 

"Talmadge  is  simply  a  professional  poli- 
tician, nothing  more,  nothing  less."  this  man 
maintains.  "I  don't  believe  he  has  a  single 
political  ideal  in  his  head,  though  he's  full  ot 
political  ideas.  He's  been  eating  politics  with 
his  food  since  it  was  mashed.  He  saw  that 
Georgia  had  outgrown  his  Daddy.  That  was 
smart,  now  wasn't  it? 

"So,  he's  given  the  people  somethin'  more— 
or  mavbe  really  somethin'  less.  You  knew 
what  the  old  man  believed,  you  knew  where 
he  was.  Btit  this  boy  is  every  place,  and  you 
don't  know  where  he  is.  In  plain  truth,  he  is 
personally  remote  for  all  his  outgivingness. 
I  don't  think  he  stands  for  a  darned  thing  but 
to  get  re-elected,  and  to  something  bigger  and 
better  every  time." 
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In  the  winter.  Kyoto,  the  old  capital  of 
Japan,  is  a  strange,  lovely  place.  In  the 
springtime,  waters  from  the  melting 
mountain  snows  swell  the  Kamo  River,  which 
cuts  the  city  in  two,  and  it  becomes  a  brut- 
ish torrent.  But  in  the  winter  its  How  is 
silent,  children  run  over  its  pebbled  bed  fly- 
ing kites,  and  in  the  southern  suburbs  dye- 
workers  unravel  trailing  bolts  of  silk  into  its 
waters  and  trample  them  with  trance-like 
steps  until  the  bright  red  and  yellow  pat- 
terns shimmer  and  undulate  underwater  like 
schools  of  fantastic  minnows.  Mists  rise  over 
the  citv  everv  morning  and  the  sun.  glowing 
coldly  through  the  mists,  diffuses  a  light  in 
which  things  are  not  clearly  defined  but  seem 
to  recede  into  space. 

Near  the  Sanjo  Bridge,  on  either  side  ol 
the  river,  are  the  two  principal  geisha  dis- 
tricts. One  is  called  Ponto-cho.  the  other 
Gion.  The  Ponto-cho  girls  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  the  Gion  girls,  saying  they  are  too 
solemn  and  too  inclined  to  snobbishness, 
while  Gion  girls  say  that  the  Ponto-cho  girls 
are  not  refined  enough  and  just  a  little  si II v. 
Theirs  is  an  ancient  rivalry  that  has  existed 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  both  sides  agree 
in  their  contempt  for  the  geishas  of  Tokyo, 
who,  they  claim,  have  brought  dishonor  on 
the  profession  with  their  promiscuous  disre- 


gard for  geisha  morality,  and  are  not,  in  the 
traditional  sense  ol  the  word,  true  geishas 
at  all. 

My  favorites  are  the  flighty  Ponto-cho  girls. 
I  like  the  narrow  streets  thev  live  on  and 
the  fragile  wooden  teahouses  with  the  doors 
closed  but  not  locked.  I  like  the  way  hawks 
circle  above  these  streets  in  the  leaden  win- 
ter noon  and  the  distant  sound  of  flutes  that 
comes  to  my  ears.  And  I  can  never  forget 
the  way  the  Ponto-cho  girls  laugh,  stopping 
suddenly  when  I,  the  foreigner,  walk  by. 
observing  me  with  smiling,  wisely  serene  eyes. 

Were  it  not  for  an  American  professor  to 
whom  I  had  been  given  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, I  should  never  have  come  to  know  the 
girls  of  Ponto-cho.  and  lor  his  help  I  shall 
always  be  grateful.  1  shall  always  remember, 
too.  our  first  meeting  in  the  murky  light  ol 
the  Kyoto  Hotel's  basement  bar. 

He  was- a  tall,  gaunt  man.  slightly  stooped, 
with  shaggv  evebrows  drooping  over  eyes  that 
were  sometimes  intense,  sometimes  doubting. 
Indeed  he  looked  more  like  a  Yankee  mis- 
sionary zealot  than  the  one  foreigner  in  Kyoto 
who  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the-  geishas' 
sinister,  all -female  world.  Bobbing  his  head 
up  and  down,  blinking  his  eyes,  all  the-  while 
smiling  broadly,  he  adjusted  his  glasses  and 
began  to  study  the  note  which  1  had  handed 
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Fhen  when  he  finished,  his  expression 
changed,  and  he  would  no  longer  look  me  in 
[he  eyes.  "So  you  are  interested  in  knowing 
about  the  geishas?'"  he  asked  balefully,  re- 
membering at  the  last  moment  apparently  to 
shape  his  mouth  into  a  smile. 

From  that  day  on,  he  remained  for  me  the 
symbol  of  something  dangerous  and  corrosive 
in  the  geisha  world.  Though  I  was  intrigued 
by  all  I  saw,  I  was  aware  of  a  barely  articu- 
lated sense  of  tear.  In  the  professor's  person 
there  was  something  tragically  doomed,  as  if. 
like  a  spider  (aught  in  an  ant  hill,  kept  alive 
for  no  good  reason  by  the  female  members 
of  the  ant  colony,  fawned  oyer  and  toyed 
with,  fattened,  yet  forever  a  prisoner,  he  had 
forgotten  his  past  and  had  no  hope  for  the 
future.  For  oyer  twenty  years  he  had  lived  in 
Japan  'and  most  of  this  time  he  had  spent  in 
Kyoto  where  at  various  intervals  he  had  been 
a  professor  and  a  dealer  in  oriental  books,  his 
present  occupation.  He  was  married  to  an 
ex-geisha  who  was  helping  him  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  scholarly  work  about  the  Kyoto 
j  geisha  quarters.  He  spoke  Japanese  perfectly 
and  had  learned,  largely  through  his  wife's 
tutelage,  all  the  complicated  social  usages 
which  are  more  complex  and  exacting  in 
geisha  society  than  in  any  other  segment  of 
Japanese  life. 

Through  his  intervention  I  was  permitted 
to  attend  a  recital  at  the  Kaburenjo,  the 
geisha  school,  which  was  being  held  in  honor 
of  some  of  the  dance  and  instrumental  mas- 
ters who  were  leaving  for  a  concert  tour  of 
America.  For  the  past  few  months  he  himself 
had  been  taking  drum  lessons  with  the  geisha 
children  of  the  quarter  and  this  was  to  be  his 
first  appearance  in  public,  as  well  as  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Ponto-cho  that  a  for- 
eigner had  performed  alongside  the  geishas. 

The  Professor  Tries  the  Drums 

I shall  never  forget  that  recital  nor  the 
strange  world  that  was  then  revealed  to 
me.  Almost  immediately  I  sensed  the 
complete  self-sufficiency  of  the  geisha,  her  in- 
herent loneliness  and  savage  pride.  For  the 
most  part  there  were  only  geishas,  retired 
geishas,  and  the  children  of  geishas  in  the 
audience.  There  was  one  small  child  I  re- 
member particularly,  a  little  girl  about  six 
years  old.    Later  I  saw  her  playing  on  one 
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of  the  side  streets  of  the  quarter  like  any 
child  of  her  age,  but  in  that  auditorium  she 
sat  perfectly  still,  her  hands  clasped  tight  in 
her  lap,  her  tiny  body  inside  the  richly 
brocaded  doll's  kimono  rigid  with  the  almost 
religious  concentration  the  music  required. 
She  was,  I  learned,  the  daughter  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  geisha— the  third  generation  born  into 
the  closely  woven  secrets  and  guarded  tradi- 
tions of  Ponto-cho! 

There  were  also  apprentice  geishas  wearing 
their  gaudy  silks  and  brocaded  obis  with  the 
authorized  vanity  befitting  young  ladies 
whose  success  among  a  choosy  public  is  de- 
pendent upon  how  well  they  act  out  their 
roles  of  budding  maidens.  And  there  were 
old  geishas,  dressed  in  somber  dark  blue  or 
brown  kimonos,  aristocrats,  respected  in  their 
profession,  retired  now,  sitting  like  holy  men 
in  the  back  seats  of  the  hall,  their  chalk- 
white  faces  detached  but  critical,  accepting 
with  a  courtly  nod  of  the  head  the  deep  bows 
of  respect  proffered  them  by  the  young. 

Thad  had  no  idea  before  that  the  geishas 
were  such  hard-working  and  accom- 
plished musicians.  Every  morning  from 
early  childhood  through  the  late  years  of  their 
careers  they  attend  the  Kaburenjo,  studying 
and  perfecting  themselves  in  dance,  flute, 
samisen,  and  singing.  And  they  performed 
that  night  with  the  same  transfixed  serious- 
ness I  had  observed  in  the  shrine  maidens 
and  priests  at  the  Ise  Shinto  shrine.  This 
music,  primitive  but  at  the  same  time  aston- 
ishingly sophisticated,  requires  not  only  mu- 
sical training  but  profound  spiritual  concen- 
tration as  well. 

Considering  his  lack  of  experience,  the  pro- 
fessor played  reasonably  well.  With  charac- 
teristic delicacy  he  had  been  placed  on  the 
same  program  with  several  small  geisha  chil- 
dren some  fifty  years  his  junior.  When  the 
time  came  for  him  to  perform  he  seemed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  near  collapse,  though 
the  murmur  of  sympathy  which  rose  sponta- 
neously from  the  audience  at  the  sight  of  this 
red-faced  giant  seated  cross-legged  on  the  plat- 
form with  the  delicate-boned  children  gave 
him  courage  for  a  moment  at  least. 

There  could  have  been  no  more  striking 
evidence  of  the  contrast  between  two  worlds 
than  that  performance.  It  was  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  formal  training,  or  even  of  talent, 
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as  a  profound  difference  in  attitude  toward 
life.  The  children  were  Japanese,  and  they 
breathed  the  air  of  a  world  still  primitive  in 
the  best  sense,  where  music  and  speech  had 
not  yet  been  separated.  The  professor,  being 
,i  modern  man  and  Western,  was  "musical" 
and  objective  in  his  approach  to  his  drum- 
playing.  His  sticks  always  struck  a  beat  too 
late,  and  he  was  seldom  in  time  with  the 
children. 

The  Art  of  Enchantment 

I\  i my:  restless  days  that  followed,  taking 
advantage  of  the  introductions  I  had 
been  given,  I  began  to  go  out  among  the 
geishas  on  my  own.  Mornings  and  afternoons 
I  roamed  their  streets,  and  in  the  evenings 
I  visited  their  bars  or  hired  them  for  pat- 
ties—a  strange  lingering  experience  which  in 
the  end  threatens  to  become  a  vice.  I  sympa- 
thize wholeheartedly  with  the  housewife  who 
wrote  a  blistering  letter  to  the  Nippon  Times 
saying  that  the  geishas  had  bewitched  her 
husband  and  something  should  be  clone  by 
the  government  to  keep  them  from  taking 
up  all  the  men's  time.  In  Kyoto,  reservations 
for  a  geisha  party  must  be  made  at  least  a 
day  in  advance,  for  the  geishas  in  these  days 
of  lush  defense  contracts  and  swollen  expense 
accounts  are  in  unprecedented  demand;  nor 
will  the  organization  send  out  any  girl  to  a 
client  who  is  not  introduced  and  vouched  for 
by  someone  known  well  to  it.  Usually  the 
party  takes  place  in  a  restaurant  or  a  teahouse, 
though  sometimes,  if  it  is  to  be  a  large  affair, 
it  may  be  held  in  the  banquet  room  of  a 
Japanese  hotel. 

At  precisely  the  hour  she  has  been  con 
tracted  for  (unless  she  is  one  of  the  famous 
geishas  of  the  quarter,  in  which  case  she 
would  lose  face  if  she  showed  up  too  punctu- 
ally) the  geisha  appears  at  the  teahouse  door. 
On  her  w-ay  down  she  has  checked  in  at  the 
barred-window  check-point  halfway  down 
Ponto-cho  street,  which  from  the  outside 
looks  like  a  confessional  box  and  contains 
two  invisible  figures  who  check  and  regulate 
the  whereabouts  of  every  girl  living  in  the 
quarter. 

With  the  girl  goes  an  older  geisha  who 
carries  a  samisen,  the  lute-like  instrument 
which  accompanies  the  singing;  and  both  of 
them  carry  a   tightly   wrapped   bundle  of 


bright-colored  silk  which  contains  the  toilet 
articles  they  will  need.  Alter  greeting  the 
teahouse  mistress  and  quickly  exchanging  the 
latest  gossip  of  the  day— some  of  which  is 
likely  to  concern  one  of  the  clients— and  after 
a  last-minute  check  of  her  makeup,  the  girl 
is  escorted  to  a  secluded  part  of  the  house 
where  the  party  is  being  held.  From  out- 
places around  the  low  table  where  we  are 
already  seated  on  cushions  placed  on  the 
matted  floor,  we  guests  can  hear  the  whispers, 
the  breathless  giggles,  and  the  rapid-leathered 
footsteps  as  she  hurries  down  the  corridor 
toward  us. 

There  is  no  way  to  describe  the  appari- 
tion that  is  revealed  as  the  door  slides 
open,  except  to  evoke  the  image  of  a 
strange  butterfly  gathering  her  wings  about 
her.  The  girl  is  wearing  a  high  glossy  blac  k 
wig  with  mysterious  tin  bangles  stuck  in  it 
in  such  a  way  that  whenever  she  moves  there 
is  the  muffled  tinkle  of  miniature  temple 
bells.  Her  lace  is  painted  dead  white.  Her 
fine  silk  kimono,  drawn  tight  about  her,  has 
bold  yellow,  green,  red.  and  purple  patterns 
—clashing  colors,  yet  on  her  a  harmonious 
whole— and  reveals  only  her  delicate-boned 
ankles  and  wrists,  and  the  back  of  her  neck, 
which  is  laquered  white  like  her  face. 

She  prostrates  herself  to  the  floor,  and  in 
this  graceful,  most  flattering  mode  of 
greeting,  there  is  something  fantas- 
tically ironical.  As  she  rises  to  her  feet,  it  is 
as  if  she  has  analyzed  the  whole  situation, 
judged  each  man's  character,  and  probed  his 
most  secret  longings.  How7  she  conveys  this 
I  cannot  explain— her  mask  has  remained 
immobile  and  there  is  no  hint  of  expression 
in  her  slitted  eves,  yet  in  that  instant  she 
has  negotiated  a  secret  liaison  with  every  one 
of  us.  It  is  embarrassing  to  see  how  the  others 
react— in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  dignified 
Japanese  businessmen  have  suddenly  become 
sheepish,  giggling  adolescents  eager  to  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  geisha  girl,  who  at 
this  very  moment,  with  all  the  perverse  c  harm 
of  an  overly  sophisticated  child  bride,  is 
bouncing  over  to  cuddle-  up  between  us. 

There  is  no  resisting  her  and— this  is  the 
terrible  thing  about  it— it  is  practically 
impossible-  to  remain  apart,  or  cynical. 
For  she  has  already  taken  note,  has  detec  ted 
the  raised  eyebrow,  the-  barest  trace  of  an 
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ironic  smile,  the  laugh  that  comes  a  beat  too 
late:  she  is  already  plotting  to  draw  the 
observer  into  her  w  eb.  She  changes  her  place 
.iihI  draws  her  cushion  over  beside  that  of 
the  resisting  one  and  sighs  in  such  a  way  as 
to  imply  that,  of  all  the  men  there  at  the  low- 
table,  only  he  is  capable  of  giving  her  the 
protection  she  so  obviously  needs. 

During  these  first  moments  of  the  evening, 
there  are  standard  jokes:  our  names  are  asked 
and  jokes  are  made  about  their  resemblance 
to  mildly  obscene  references.  My  name  in 
Japanese  can  be  made  to  sound  something 
like  the  word  for  a  child's  buttocks  and  this 
has  alwavs  been  a  ready  source  of  laughter. 
Match  tricks  and  other  minor  feats  of  magic 
are  performed.  And  all  the  while  the  girl  is 
gracefully  keeping  our  cups  filled  with  hot 
sake.  Before  long  w  e  begin  to  feel  like  a  select 
assembly  of  heaven-blest  men  of  the  world. 

Hut  the  high  point  of  the  evening  comes 
when  she  dances.  Only  then  does  she  seem 
to  transcend  herself  and  leave  her  priestess 
heights.  It  is  a  frightening  dance  to  behold— 
the  dance  of  one  who.  not  being  allowed  to 
love  outside  herself,  has  fallen  in  love  with 
her  own  person.  These  dances  have  ahvays 
filled  me  with  sadness.  They  are  slow,  ex- 
quisitely understated,  every  gesture  a  song 
and  a  mystery,  the  type  of  dance  a  lonely 
woman  might  do  before  the  mirror.  Usually 
it  is  the  younger  girl  who  does  the  dance,  and 
the  older  woman  who  accompanies  her.  It  is 
a  painful  duet— the  guttural  voice  of  the  older 
woman  matched  to  the  delicate  butterfly 
movements  of  the  younger.  It  is  a  lament- 
even  though  the  movements  may  be  to  a  gay 
song— a  woman's  lament  that  expresses  things 
painful  to  know:  suffering,  loneliness,  and 
melancholy  longing. 

But  the  party  is  out  of  control  only  for  a 
moment.  Immediately  the  girl  changes, 
seeks  to  humiliate  us,  to  strike  us 
down  to  our  true  male  proportions,  as  if  to 
punish  us  for  having  seen  exposed,  if  only 
for  a  moment,  her  true  and  secret  self.  She 
makes  us  stand  around  in  a  circle  and  wiggle 
our  fingers  and  lift  our  stockinged  feet  in 
the  grotesque  gyrations  of  a  children's  game, 
until  each  of  us  has  surrendered  the  last 
vestige  of  dignity.  Then,  watc  hing  us  sharply 
through  half-closed  eyes,  keeping  time  tri- 
umphantly to  the  beat  of  the  samisen  by  tap- 


ping her  fan  on  the  lead  man's  bald  pate,  she, 
the  butterfly  queen,  marches  us  around  and 
around  in  a  circle  until,  one  by  one,  we  burst 
into  a  nervous  chuckle  which  grows  and 
grows  into  a  hysterical  roar  of  laughter, 
though,  bewildered  and  slightly  drunk,  we 
know  not  why. 

A  Cultivated  Innocence 

There  is  little  more  than  this  to  a  geisha 
party.  The  geisha  comes,  she  sings  and 
dances,  she  serves  hot  sake,  she  gets  the 
men  to  abandon  themselves  to  nonsensical 
children's  games,  and  she  converses  with  them 
wittily.  If  in  the  course  of  the  heavy  drinking 
the  men  become  insistently  amorous,  she 
obligingly  telephones  a  troupe  of  prostitutes 
and  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  gracious  bow 
takes  her  leave.  This  is  something  men  from 
the  West  cannot  readily  understand.  They 
are  apt  to  feel  cheated  if  an  evening  with  a 
geisha  doesn't  lead  to  its  apparently  logical 
conclusion.  Yet  it  is  this  that  makes  her  pro- 
fession unique— she  is  a  specialist  in  the  spin- 
ning of  illusions,  and  the  true  geisha  remains 
to  everyone  outside  the  inner  circle  of  her 
world  a  complete  but  engaging  mystery.  It 
is  this  for  which  Japanese  men  pay  so  dearly, 
and  it  is  this  upon  which  the  wmole  geisha 
business  is  founded.  The  true  geisha  (as  dis- 
tinct from  the  imitations  which  have  sprung 
up  after  the  war,  mainly  in  Tokyo)  respects 
absolutely  the  Japanese  moral  code.  She  does 
not,  for  example,  bestow  her  favors  promiscu- 
ously. For  if  her  reputation  is  tarnished,  even 
to  the  slightest  degree,  her  commercial  value, 
the  value  of  her  gossamer  illusion  of  inno- 
cence, falls  correspondingly. 

This  strange  cultivated  innocence  is  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  the  geisha.  It  is 
strange  because  it  is  a  true  innocence.  The 
geisha's  knowledge  of  the  world  is  pure  and 
acute.  She  knows  men— but  only  the  men  who 
can  afford  geisha  parties.  She  has  a  fixed 
etiquette  which  serves  her  in  all  situations: 
if  a  businessman  gets  drunk  on  her  hands;  if 
a  young  man  of  prominent  family  proposes 
marriage;  if  a  client  becomes  amorous,  she 
has  a  set  response.  Nevertheless  her  experi- 
ence is  artificial,  and  for  this  reason  she  her- 
self remains  curiously  untouched. 

When  she  dances  she  is  like  a  butterfly 
queen  in  her  fabulous  silks  and  doll  mask. 
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I > 1 1 1  within  the-  silks  and  behind  the  mask 
i  here  is  a  deadly  combination  of  innocence 
and  wisdom  which  makes  her  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  women  in  the  world.  Like  the  old 
samurai  who  were  trained  exclusively  for  war, 
the  geisha  has  been  trained  for  the  eternal 
war  of  women.  In  the  earliest  days  of  Jap 
anese  history  women  were  the  ruling  sex. 
Alter  the  importation  of  Chinese  ideas  this 
power  was  gradually  taken  away  from  them 
and  they  were  subjugated  and  humiliated, 
but  they  took  their  ruling  arts  underground. 
So  it  was  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
class  of  geishas  began  to  rise 
and  was  able  to  win  back  the 
dominance  that  once  be- 
longed to  all  women. 

Centuries  of  cultivating 
the  arts  of  guile  and  flattery 
have  given  them  almost  com- 
plete dominance  over  the  men 
of  Japan  who  frequent  them. 
The  geisha's  every  act,  her 
every  change  of  voice,  her 
bell-like  laughter  which  car- 
ries a  special  meaning  for 
every  man  in  the  room,  her 
glance  at  once  bold  and  mod- 
est, are  all  calculated  in  the 
most  perfect  degree  to  attain 
one  result:  to  flatter  the  cus- 
tomer and  thereby  earn 
money  for  herself  and  the 
geisha  organization.  The 
geisha  has  something  which 
no  mere  prostitute  can  offer  a 
man— charm  and  magic.  She 
knows  exactly  how  to  make  the  business- 
man from  Osaka  feel  like  a  lord,  and  so 
perhaps  it  is  no  accident  that  geishas  began 
to  flourish  only  after  the  merchant  middle 
classes  had  started  to  usurp  power  from  the 

nobility- 
There  is  nothing  in  our  culture  that  com- 
pares with  the  institution  of  the  geishas,  lot 
the  geisha  is  not  even  what  we  would  call  a 
"party  girl."  She  is  a  museum  piece,  a 
precious  object,  an  antique  doll  come  to  life, 
responding  to  some  ill-defined  longing  whic  h 
has  its  roots  in  the  far  mythological  past  of 
Japanese  men  whose  souls  have  been  too 
heavily  taxed  in  the  harsh,  neon-lit  transition 
to  an  impersonal  technological  world.  And 
it  may  be  for  this  reason  that  'the  institution 


ol  the  geisha  is  flourishing  today  rather  than 
declining.  In  Kyoto,  for  example,  the  Ponto- 
cho  girls  command  high  prices  and  are  in 
constant  demand.  A  single  geisha  for  one 
hour  costs  a  thousand  yen— more  than  twice 
the  amount  earned  by  an  office  girl  in  an 
eight-hour  clay. 

Learning  the  Profession 


B 


ecoming  a  geisha  is  no  simple  matter. 
Young  girls  enter  the  profession  in  one 
of  several  ways.  Most  commonly  they 
become  geishas  because  their 
mothers  are  geishas  and  they 
are  born  into  the  geisha  world 
much  as  circus  or  vaudeville 
performers  are  born  into 
their  professions.  Less  fre- 
quently they  come  from  the 
provinces  (this  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  Tokyo  geisha 
quarters  than  in  tradition-con- 
scious Kyoto),  where  through 
the  influence  of  some  acquaint- 
ance or  relative  they  are  signed 
up  by  one  of  the  geisha  asso 
ciations.  This  is  less  cruel  than 
it  may  seem,  partly  because  of 
the  relative  unimportance  of 
girls  in  the  Japanese  family 
and  partly  because  in  flooded 
or  typhoon-stricken  farm  areas 
many  families  are  in  suc  h  des- 
perate straits  that  entering  the 
geisha  profession  becomes  al- 
most a  privilege  for  the  daugh- 
ter compared  to  being  sold  into  prostitu- 
tion. 

Once  the  contract  is  made— a  long-term 
agreement  by  which  the-  geisha  organization 
agrees  to  educate  and  train  the  girl  in  ex- 
change lot  a  percentage  of  her  eventual  earn- 
ings—the novice  who  may  be  any  age  from 
ten  to  sixteen,  begins  a  course  of  rigorous 
training  comparable  to  the  novitiate  in  a 
religious  order,  from  mottling  to  night  she 
lives  and  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the 
geisha  world,  completely  cut  off  from  the 
normal  world.  For  perhaps  as  long  as  seven 
years  she  attends  the  geisha  school  five  hours 
eVery  da  v.  There  she  learns  the  refined  arts 
of  the  tea  ceremony,  danc  ing,  classical  music, 
and  instrumental  technique.   But  it  is  from 
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the  older  geishas  that  she  learns  those  intan- 
gible arts  so  important  to  her  success— the 
charmingly  archaic  mannerisms,  the  various 
ways  of  walking,  the  language  of  the  eye.  flat- 
tery, and  the  age-old  secrets  of  psychology. 
Her  whole  life  is  dominated  by  women, 
strong  women  who  bv  tradition  live  in  an 
isolated  world  of  their  ow  n  choosing— a  world 
which  has  learned  that  economic  freedom  is 
to  be  gained  from  men,  but  must  be  paid  for 
by  constant  vigilance  and  discipline. 

For  this  reason  all  noncommercial  romance 
must  disappear  from  the  geisha's  life.  The 
man  who  will  ultimately  become  her 
"patron,"  for  whom  she  will  become  what  the 
Japanese  call  a  "second  wife,"  will  be  chosen 
for  her  by  the  organization  who  controls  her 
contract.  This  does  not  mean  however  that 
the  girls  are  without  feelings  or  romantic 
sentiments:  Ponto-cho  is  full  of  tragic  stories 
of  thwarted  geisha  loves.  But  like  the  Japanese 
people  in  general,  for  whom  duty  and  loyalty 
are  more  important  than  individual  romantic 
love,  the  geisha  is  taught  from  childhood  to 
hide  her  true  feelings  behind  the  composed 
painted  mask. 

One  of  Ponto-cho's  favorite  moral  stories 
is  about  a  geisha  who  betrayed  the 
patron  the  organization  had  chosen 
for  her  and  took  a  young  lover.  One  day  the 
patron  arrived  in  Kyoto  unexpectedlv  with  a 
group  of  businessmen  friends  before  whom  he 
wanted  to  show  off  his  famous  geisha  beauty. 
When  he  discovered  she  had  gone  off  to  a 
nearby  resort  with  her  lover,  he  disowned  her, 
and  the  girl  fell  into  disgrace.  She  was  cast 
out  of  Ponto-cho  and  went  off  with  her  lover 
to  open  a  restaurant  in  another  city  with  the 
money  salvaged  from  her  savings.  After  sev- 
eral years  the  restaurant  failed  and  her  lover 
deserted  her.  She  came  back  to  Kyoto  and 
there  she  and  her  child  still  live— in  another 
se<  rion  of  the  city,  penniless  and  alone,  for  no 
geisha,  not  even  those  who  were  her  closest 
friends,  would  dare  to  visit  her. 

Another  story  the  Ponto-cho  girls  like  to 
tell  is  about  a  geisha  who,  while  she  was  still 
an  apprentice,  was  having  an  unauthorized 
affair  with  a  young  man.  For  several  months 
they  continued  to  meet  in  what  they  thought 
was  complete  secrecy  until  one  day  the  mis- 
tress of  the  teahouse  where  the  girl  lived 
called  her  aside  and  handed  her  a  bill  for  a 
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staggering  amount  of  money— the  sum  due  the 
geisha  organization  tor  the  hours  the  girl  had 
spent  with  her  lover. 

Finding  a  "Protector" 

Is  this  vicious  commercial  atmosphere  the 
young  novice  grows  into  a  geisha.  The 
old  women  shape  her  mind  and  manner 
just  as  Japanese  gardeners  shape  and  distort 
dwarf  trees,  until  she  is  the  creature  her  proud 
profession  calls  for.  By  the  time  she  is  seven- 
teen and  in  her  bloom  she  is  conscious  of  her 
own  value  and  has  become  an  artificial  human 
being,  a  doll— in  a  way,  monstrous,  yet  infi- 
nitely charming  and  irresistible. 

This  is  the  moment  when  the  old  women 
who  control  the  organization  begin  to  count 
on  getting  their  investment  back— this  is  the 
moment  when  the  young  geisha's  market 
value  is  determined.  For  one  year,  rarely 
longer,  she  is  known  as  a  maiko.  She  dresses 
in  gay  kimonos,  the  gayest  she  will  ever  wear. 
Her  hair  is  worn  Ions:  in  the  elaborate  high- 
rolled  coiffure  which  the  wigs  are  modeled 
after.  Her  voice  is  high-pitched  and  nasal, 
like  a  whining  spoiled  child's,  and  she  is  per- 
mitted certain  affectations  of  manner  which 
suit  the  virginal  pose  she  is  taught  to  assume. 
She  is  given  special  privileges,  and  in  public 
appearances,  like  the  recital  I  attended,  she  is 
allowed  to  walk  up  and  down  the  aisles  like 
an  eligible  debutante.  Though  she  receives 
only  half  the  fee  paid  the  more  experienced 
geishas,  she  is  sent  out  on  parties  where  she 
pretends  to  be  inexperienced.  She  laughs  with 
shocked  modesty  when  off-color  jokes  are  told, 
covering  her  eyes  with  a  graceful  but  absurd 
gesture  that  comes  straight  from  dance  move- 
ments. She  plays  with  dolls  and  teaches  her 
clients  the  most  childish  of  parlor  games. 

All  during  this  critical  year  her  organiza- 
tion is  discreetly  seeking  a  "husband"  for  her 
—a  man  who  will  become  her  life-long  pro- 
tector, her  patron.  This  is  the  highest  goal  in 
the  vouno;  creisha's  life— and  as  with  most  skirls 
living  in  a  feudal  or  near-feudal  society  it  is 
more  important  than  any  emotional  or  senti- 
mental solution.  Sometimes  a  girl  is  per- 
mitted to  veto  the  choice  made  by  the  or- 
ganization, especially  if  she  happens"  to  be  an 
unusually  attractive  girl  who  knows  her 
worth  on  the  market.  Usually,  however,  the 
choice  is  made  without  consulting  her. 
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Finally,  after  drawn  out  bargaining,  a 
patron  is  decided  on  and  it  is  time  for 
the  apprentice  geisha  to  enter  fully  into 
her  profession.  Knowledge  of  the  choice 
passes  through  the  quarter  and  there  is  the 
same  undercurrent  of  excitement  there  would 
be  in  a  girl's  school  when  one  of  the  girls  be- 
came engaged.  At  the  end  of  her  year  of 
apprenticeship  the  novice  undergoes  a 
mysterious  initiation  rite,  extremely  ancient 
in  origin,  mystic  and  barbaric,  a  fanatically 
guarded  secret  in  the  geisha  world.  During 
this  rite  the  girl's  cherished  long  tresses  are 
cut  and  she  spends  the  night  with  her  future 
protector,  who  has  paid  the  organization  a 
fabulous  sum  for  the  privilege.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  wearing  the  symbols  of  her  new 
status— a  wig,  and  a  plain  white  collar  under 
her  kimono,  as  opposed  to  the  colored  one 
worn  by  the  virgin  apprentices— she  makes 
her  rounds  of  the  various  teahouses,  cere- 
moniously informing  the  people  of  the 
quarter  that  she  is  now  a  full-fledged  geisha. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  festivities,  she 
enters  into  the  routine  of  geisha  life— lessons 
in  the  morning,  visits,  appointments  with  the 
silk  merchant  or  the  hairdresser  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  never-ending  parties  which 
start  in  the  late  afternoon  and  continue  sonic 
times  to  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  II 
her  protector  is  rich,  he  may  buy  her  a  home 
outside  the  quarter,  where  she  can  live  with 


her  parents  or  relatives.  But  her  relentless 
schedule  continues  just  the  same,  and  the 
organization  continues  to  take  20  per  cent  of 
her  earnings,  though  now  it  is  her  patron 
who  buys  her  kimonos  and  pays  her  extra 
expenses. 

Once  again  it  is  difficult  for  a  Western 
man  to  understand  just  what  the 
Japanese  patron  gains  from  such  an 
arrangement.  He  doesn't  live  with  the  geisha, 
indeed,  he  may  see  her  only  once  a  month. 
He  must  pay  fantastic  sums  for  her  kimonos 
(one  geisha,  for  the  New  Year's  Festival  this 
year,  wore  a  brilliant  red  kimono  for  use  dur- 
ing that  week  only  which  cost  over  $500)  and 
settle  all  her  bills.  If  children  are  born  as  a 
result  of  their  union  he  must  treat  them  as 
if  they  were  his  legitimate  offspring— as  in- 
deed they  are  by  Japanese  custom— and  be 
responsible  for  their  education. 

In  exchange  he  has  a  charming  and  witty 
companion,  a  complete  change  from  the  wile 
he  married  at  his  family's  will.  And  though 
he  may  love  this  wife,  he  feels  the  need  for 
another  kind  of  woman  (or  so  many  Japanese 
men  have  told  me)— a  worldly,  beautiful 
woman  who  knows  how  to  flatter  and  cap- 
tivate. Even  if  in  later  years  he  takes  a  third 
"wile,"  the  geisha  remains  eternally  loyal  to 
him  and  he  to  her;  she  is  his  responsibility  lor 
life.  If  she  has  a  daughter  (and  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  practically  all  the  children  I  saw 
playing  on  the  streets  of  Ponto-cho  were  girls) 
she  too  will  become  a  geisha,  without  discus- 
sion or  tragedy.  That  is  the  way  things  are 
and  have  always  been  in  Ponto-cho. 

And  now  it  is  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  doors  of  a  teahouse  slide  open 
and  a  Ponto-cho  girl  slips  out  and  hobbles  off 
toward  the  bath  house.  As  she  comes  toward 
me,  her  shoulders  swinging  gracefully,  one 
tiny  hand  clasped  light  to  the  hem  of  her 
kimono,  her  w  hole  body  poised  sideways  and 
back  as  if  she  were  on  the  verge  of  a  curtsy, 
she  makes  a  low  bow  and  examines  me  slyly 
with  eyes  downcast.  And  I  think  to  myself: 
Yes,  you  are  a  monster.  But  I  know  that  she 
is  also  a  goddess,  in  whose  compariy  if  is 
inspiring  to  bask— for  a  short  time.  But  woe 
to  the  man  who  considers  her  an  ordinary 
mortal  woman  and  lingers  too  long  at  her 
side. 
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ecently  I  was  asked  what,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  the  function  of  the  man 
sitting  in  that  somewhat  forbidding 
office— which  someone  described  as  looking 
like  the  second-class  dining-room  on  the 
Europa— with  "Secretary  of  State"  over  the 
door.  It  was  a  hard  question  and  produced  a 
long  answer,  for  he  has  not  one  function  but 
main.  One  ot  the  most  important  is  his  rela- 
tion with  the  Department  of  State,  which 
means  with  the  several  thousand  men  and 
women  who  comprise  the  departmental  and 
foreign  services. 

The  direc  tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States  rests  and  must 
rest  with  the  President  ol  the  United  States. 
In  him  and  upon  him  is  the  power  and  re- 
sponsibility tor  decision.  If  he  is  to  perform 
his  duties  in  the  wisest  and  most  effective  way, 
his  Secretary  of  State  must  be  his  principal 
adviser  in  this  field.  The  President  will,  and 
should,  seek  advice  from  whatever  quarters  he 
wishes.  He  will  consult  with  and  listen  to 
main  persons.  But  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  be  privy  to  all  his  thoughts  and  to 
him  should  be  given  the  last  c  lear  chance  for 
advice  before  action.  To  perform  this  role 
places  a  grave  responsibility  on  the  Secretary 
for  the  advice  and  information  he  gives. 
Where  and  how  w  ill  he  get  it? 

The  occasions  when  Secretaries  of  State 
have  extruded  their  advice  out  of  their  own 
heads  or  from  those  of  a  few  intimates  do 
not  encourage  emulation.  The  formulation 
of  judgment  as  to  fac  ts,  probabilities,  pol icy, 
and  action  calls  for  institutional  effort  for 
which  there  is  at  the  Secretary's  hand  one  of 
the  most  effective  instruments  in  the  world— 
the  Department  of  State.  For  the  sweep  of  the 
matters  which  should  go  into  the  making  of 
most  judgments  is  so  vast,  they  are  so  inter- 
related and  complex,  require  such  depth  of 
particularized  knowledge,  and  call  for  such 


synthesis  that  no  single  mind  or  small  group 
of  minds  is  adequate  for  the  quantitative 
thinking  required.  Too  much  must  be  held 
in  suspension  awaiting  the  catalyst  of  decision. 
The  organized  and  disciplined  work  of  many 
highly  trained  and  experienced  minds  is  neces- 
sary. 

This  is  what  the  Department  of  State  is 
equipped  to  provide.  How  effective  it  will 
be  in  use  will  depend  upon  the  Secretary's 
relations  with  it. 

It  is  elementary,  and  should  not  detain 
us,  that  the  Secretary  should  regard  his 
fellow-workers  as  colleagues  whose 
unique  importance  is  their  experience,  their 
capacity  to  think  freely  and  candidly  on  the 
facts  as  they  see  them,  and  to  advise  without 
regard  to  the  present  or  imagined  future  pop- 
ularity of  their  advice.  He  is  dealing  with 
people  whose  competence  and  contribution  is 
in  the  realm  of  the  mind,  and  their  minds 
must  remain  free.  This  freedom  cannot  exist 
in  an  atmosphere  of  bullying,  suspicion,  in- 
timidation, or  officially  prescribed  values  and 
attitudes. 

The  Secretary  wants  and  needs  their  in- 
spired best,  and  it  is  he  who  must  evoke  it. 
He  must  be  their  protector  and  inspirer,  their 
critic,  the  appreciates  of  excellence,  harsh 
toward  shoddiness  or  conclusions  contrived  to 
comply  with  currently  accepted  notions.  He 
cannot  be  aloof.  He  must  share  and  guide 
their  thought,  partake  of  their  perplexities. 
He  must  give  as  well  as  receive.  His  mind 
must  enter  into  their  minds  and  theirs  into 
his,  so  that  the  produc  t  of  their  common  work 
is  advice  whic  h  the  government  of  this  nation 
can  wisely  and  prac  tically  put  into  execution 
in  the  world  as  it  is. 

—From  a  Foreword  to  a  forthcoming  book  by 
Louis  J.  Halle,  Civilization  and  Foreign  Policy. 


/  7  he  man  on  the  couch  was  a  young  government  scientist  who\ 
1  presented  his  analyst  with  a  curious  problem— he  believed,  quite  I 
^  simply,  that  he  -was  living  part  of  his  life  on  another  planet.  ) 
I  I  more  extended  version  of  this  ease  history  will  he  published  I 
y  in  Dr.  Lindner's  forthcoming  booh.  The  Fifty-Minute  Hour.  ) 
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riii".    (hair    behind    the  psychoanalyst's 
couch  is  not  the  stationary  object  it 
seems.    I  have  traveled  all  over  the 
orld  on  it,  and  back  and  forth  in  time.  But 
remained  for  Kirk  Allen  to  take  me  out 
this  world  when  he  transformed  the  couch 
m\  consulting  room  into  a  space  ship. 
My  tale  begins  on  a  sultry  June  morning 
Baltimore  with  a  telephone  call  from  a 
lysician  at  a  government  installation  in  the 
mthwest.   He  said  he  was  calling  about  a 
itient  whom  he  wished  to  refer  to  me. 
"This  fellow  is  a  man  in  his  thirties.''  he 
id,  "  a  research  physicist  with  us  out  here, 
s  far  as  I  can  tell,  he's  perfectly  normal  in 
'ery  way  except  for  a  lot  of  crazy  ideas  about 
zing  part  of  the  time  in  another  world— on 
lother  planet.  Washington  sent  him  out  to 
)  a  key  job,  and  until  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was 
>ing  great  guns.  But  lately  he's  out  of  con- 
ct  with  the  work  so  much  and  for  so  long 
at  something's  got  to  be  done  about  it." 
"How  did  you  find  out  about  his  ideas?" 
asked.  "Did  he  complain  to  you  or  what?" 
"No,"    the    doctor    replied.    "Allen— the 
itient's  name  is  Kirk  Allen— thinks  it's  all 
?rfectly  natural.  Of  course,  he's  sorry  about 
e  drop  in  departmental  efficiency.  Says— get 
is— says  he'll  try  to  spend  more  time  on  this 
anet!  His  department  chief  sent  him  to  me, 
id  frankly  I  can't  handle  it.    I'm  just  an 
dinary  medical  man.  That's  why  I'm  call- 
g  you.  You  see,  Allen  is  under  contract. 
Vre  required  to  provide  medical  services 
r  him,  but  we're  not  set  up  here  for  his 
nd  of  case.  However,  we'd  be  responsible 


for  all  his  expenses.  I'd  like  to  send  him  on 
to  you." 

I  hesitated.  "Tell  me,"  I  said,  "is  it  your 
impression  Allen  requires  hospitalization?" 

"Oh  no,"  he  replied  quickly.  "I'd  say  this 
.  .  .  fantasy,  I  guess  you'd  call  it,  is  a  perfectly 
innocuous  business.  I  mean,  Allen  appears 
to  be  completely  unaffected  by  it  most  of 
the  time." 

After  a  little  more  hesitation,  I  agreed  at 
least  to  interview  him. 

Kirk  Allen  walked  into  my  office  three 
days  later.  Any  speculations  I  had  had  about 
him  as  a  "mad  scientist"  evaporated  when  I 
saw  him.  A  vigorous  man  of  average  height, 
clear-eyed  and  blond,  his  seersucker  un- 
wrinkled  and  his  panama  encircled  with  a 
gay  band,  he  looked  like  a  junior  executive. 
His  manner,  as  he  introduced  himself  and 
we  made  some  initial  small  talk  about  the 
weather  and  his"  flight  fast,  was  (harming. 
He  spoke  with  just  enough  diffidence  to  let 
me  know  that  the  situation  he  now  found 
himself  in  was  slightly  embarrassing. 

His  pleasant,  well-modulated  baritone 
voice  intrigued  me  from  the  first.  Although 
his  speech  was  unmistakably  American,  it 
had  a  vaguely  foreign,  musical  lilt.  This 
observation  I  chose  as  the  point  of  entrance 
for  my  c  linical  examination  of  him. 

"You  were  not  born  in  the  United  States, 
were  you.  Mr.  Allen?''  I  said. 

"No."  he  answered,  "but  how  did  you 
know?" 

"The  way  you  talk.  I  would  suspect  you 
spoke  a  softer  language  at  one  time." 
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"You're  right."  he  said.  "My  first  language 
was  a  Polynesian  dialect,  but  I  thought  it  was 
prettv  well  hidden.  Does  it  annoy  you?" 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  find  it  quite  pleasant.  Tell  me,  how  did 
it  happen?" 

"My  tat  her."  he  said,  "was  a  naval  officer. 
I  w  as  born  in  Hawaii,  where  he  was  stationed 
when  the  first  world  war  broke  out.  My  nurse 
until  I  was  six  years  old  was  a  Polynesian 
woman,  and  it  was  her  dialect  I  learned  to 
speak  as  a  small  child.  Later  my  father  was 
Commissioner  on  one  of  the  small  mandated 
islands.  .  .  ." 

Kirk  Allen  was  the  only  child  of  his 
parents'  marriage.  His  father,  already 
an  old  man  when  Kirk  was  born,  had 
been  married  preyiously  and  was  even  then 
a  grandfather.  Kirk  recalled  him  as  a  man  of 
imposing  presence,  proud,  taciturn,  stern. 
From  those  about  him  he  exacted  absolute, 
immediate  obedience,  for  which  the  only 
reward  was  a  gruff  monosyllabic  acknowledg- 
ment or,  in  Kirk's  case,  a  tousling  of  the  boy's 
hair  with  his  heayy  hand.  To  cross  this  old 
man  was  dangerous.  The  walking  stick  he 
carried  was  never  out  of  his  grasp:  there  was 
no  one  on  the  island,  except  his  w  ife  and  the 
transient  white  governesses,  who  did  not  at 
some  time  feel  its  weight.  And  yet,  Kirk  said, 
something  about  his  father  was  warm  and 
kind.  That  quality  was  remembered  in  later 
years  chiefly  through  the  boy's  sense  of  smell; 
a  blend  of  tobacco,  whisky,  leather,  and  salt 
air  would  evoke,  for  Kirk,  a  poignant  picture 
of  the  aging  gentleman  who  was  seldom  seen 
out  of  naval  uniform,  who  conducted  his 
home  and  "his  island"  like  the  wardroom  of 
a  battleship. 

Kirk's  mother  was  at  least  thirty-five  years 
younger  than  the  Commodore— as  his  father 
was  (  ailed— and  temperamentally  his  opposite. 
Her  father  had  been  a  wealthy  diplomat  who 
had  served  in  most  of  the  European  capitals 
and  died  under  tragic,  somewhat  scandalous 
circumstances  in  Italy.  Soon  afterward  her 
mother,  who  could  not  tolerate  the  revela- 
tions following  his  death,  retired  to  Honolulu 
with  her  daughter,  then  eighteen.  There  the 
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girl,  under  constant  supervision,  fell  into  a 
kind  of  apathy.  Then  she  met  the  elderly 
widower  and  after  a  brief  courtship  married 
him,   perhaps,    Kirk   now  speculated,   as  a 
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desperate  means  of  escaping  from  her  mother. 

Immediately  after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Allen 
recovered  her  natural  ebullience.  The  Com- 
modore was  indulgent  with  his  beautiful 
young  wife  and  their  home  rapidly  became 
Honolulu's  social  center  and  remained  so 
through  the  war  years,  although  the  Commo- 
dore was  not  often  present. 

Kirk  was  born  in  1918,  and  immedi- 
ately after  his  birth  the  family  went 
to  Paris,  where  his  father  was  assigned 
for  duty  at  the  peace  negotiations.  After 
about  a  year,  he  was  re-assigned  to  Hawaii, 
and  shortly  after  appointed  Commissioner 
over  a  mandated  island.  There  was,  Kirk 
later  heard,  some  question  about  accepting 
this  assignment.  His  parents  were  reluctant 
to  exchange  the  comfortable  life  of  Honolulu 
for  the  rigors  of  existence  on  a  remote  out- 
post. They  agreed,  however,  to  accept  the 
appointment  for  one  year  in  order  not  to 
prejudice  a  long  record  of  excellent  govern- 
ment service. 

The  first  year  of  their  stay  on  the  island 
both  the  Commodore  and  his  wife  were  busy, 
he  with  administrative  duties  and  she  with 
welfare  projects  for  the  natives.  When  the 
year  ended  the  Commodore  put  in  for  a  re- 
placement. His  still  very  young  wife  joyously 
anticipated  the  return  to  more  civilized 
society.  But  the  days  of  anxious  expectation 
stretched  into  weeks  before,  finally,  the  Com- 
modore was  informed  that  his  application  for 
replacement  had  been  denied. 

At  this  collapse  of  her  hopes.  Kirk's  mother 
reverted  to  her  premarital  apathy  and  went 
into  a  decline  of  spirits  from  which  she  did 
not  recover  for  more  than  ten  years.  For  a 
time  she  spent  her  energies  in  quarreling  with 
her  husband,  vainly  urging  him  to  resign,  and 
refusing  to  consider  his  suggestion  that  she 
and  her  child  return  to  Hawaii.  Obviously 
needful  of  his  paternal  protection,  she  chose 
instead  to  accept  the  situation  resentfully. 
She  abandoned  the  projects  she  had  begun 
and  withdrew  from  all  social  intercourse. 
Whereas  she  had  formerly  taken  at  least  a 
supervisory  interest  in  Kirk,  she  now  left  him 
completely  in  the  charge  of  servants.  Her 
relations  with  the  Commodore  became  merely 
formal:  she  would  emerge  from  her  room 
only  at  dinner  time  and  retire  as  soon  as  the 
meal  ended.    She  became  a  shadowy,  mys- 
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terious  figure  in  Kirk's  life— someone  un- 
known and  apart. 

The  only  other  significant  human  rela- 
tionships Kirk  had  during  childhood  and 
early  adolescence  were  with  his  Hawaiian 
nurse,  the  native  women  who  took  charge  ol 
him  alter  her  death,  and  the  few  white  women 
whom  his  lather  employed  from  the  United 
St.ites. 

Mvn;i,  the  Hawaiian  nurse,  was  the  first 
and  most  important  influence  on  Kirk's  de- 
velopment. She  had  come  to  the  family  as 
a  wet  nurse  for  the  infant  and  remained  to 
mother  him  until  the  end  of  his  sixth  year. 
Kirk's  recollection  of  her  as  a  person  is  un- 
clear, hut  the  feelings  evoked  by  her  memory 
are  sweet  and  strong. 

She  was  a  dark-skinned,  buxom  young 
Polynesian  matron  who  had  come  down  from 
the  hill  country  to  seek  employment  in  Hono- 
lulu just  at  the  time  Kirk  was  born.  She 
could  speak  only  a  few  words  of  English  but 
was  bright  and  intelligent  and  took  over  the 
mothering  of  the  infant  the  moment  she  saw 
him.  Not  only  was  he  nourished  from  her 
huge  bosom,  but  from  her  vast  placidity  and 
comforting  presence  he  obtained  everything 
his  real  mother  denied.  During  the  day  she 
was  hardly  separated  from  him  for  a  moment, 
and  at  night  her  warm  nakedness  engulfed 
him.  In  every  way  Myna  treated  Kirk  as  her 
child,  rearing  him  in  her  own  tradition. 

One  day  a  visitor  expressed  surprise  that 
Kirk  prattled  only  in  the  dialect  of 
his  nurse.  That  brought  the  situation 
to  the  attention  of  Kirk's  mother,  and  for 
a  few  months  Myna  was  given  other  duties. 
As  a  result.  Kirk  learned  the  rudiments  of 
English  and  was  slowly— but  only  slightly- 
transformed  into  a  passable  facsimile  of  a 
"civilized"  child.  When  Kirk  recalled  this 
period  of  re-education,  he  remembered  it  as 
a  painful  experience  in  which  the  world 
seemed  to  close  in  on  him.  and  his  freedom 
was  constrained  by  clothes  and  shoes  and  the 
worry  of  keeping  clean. 

But  his  mother  could  not  maintain  her 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  regime.  Gradually, 
Myna  recovered  her  place.  After  that,  how- 
ever, the  nurse  kept  a  weather  eye  on  the 
amenities  of  the  speech,  clothing,  manners, 
and  habits  of  her  c  harge,  and  was  careful  to 
insure   that    Kirk— when   his   parents  were 


about,  at  least— appeared  to  be  a  c  hild  of  their 
culture  rather  than  hers. 

Participation  in  this  conspiracy  only  deep- 
ened the  love  between  Kirk  and  his  nurse. 
Except  for  a  lew  hours  each  day  when  the 
boy  attended  a  school  organized  by  his  mother 
lor  the  native  children  and  taught  by  the  wife 
of  an  Army  officer,  he  never  left  Myna  s  side. 
She  died  suddenly  when  he  was  six  years  old, 
and  the  space  in  his  life  left  by  her  death  was 
never  filled. 

There  were  no  other  white  children  on 
the  island,  so  until  he  was  fourteen 
Kirk  did  not  see  another  boy  or  girl 
like  himself.  While  outwardly  this  curious 
condition  seemed  to  have  no  significance,  it 
led  to  internal  perplexity.  Throughout  child- 
hood and  early  adolescence  he  was  haunted 
by  the  difference  between  himself  and  his 
companions— a  difference  not  solely  of  skin 
color  but  of  social  heritage  and  the  innumer- 
able subtleties  of  life. 

While  he  could  communicate  with  his 
playmates  more  directly  and  more  fully  than 
he  could  with  his  own  family,  he  was  still  set 
apart  from  them  and  different.  This  pro- 
duced a  split  in  his  personality  that  generated 
two  contradictory  views  of  sell  and  world. 
On  the  one  side,  he  developed  a  feeling  of 
inferiority  and  a  sense  of  having  been  re- 
jected for  good  cause.  The  native  world,  with 
its  warmth  and  communal  cohesiveness,  ad- 
mitted him  only  hall  way.  While  he  longed 
to  share  in  it  totally,  he  could  not:  and  he 
naturally  attributed  this  to  some  delect  in 
himself,  to  some  profound  but  undiscoverable 
fault. 

On  the  other  side.  Kirk  developed  an  in- 
ternal sense  ol  superiority.  Because  of  the 
deference  accorded  him  as  a  white-  boy.  the 
son  of  the  Commissioner,  and  because  he  was 
not  permitted  to  take  the  final  step  toward 
total  community  with  his  native  associates,  a 
conviction  of  difference  and  spec  ial  election 
was  born  in  him.  A  private  sense  of  distance 
between  himself  and  all  other  inhabitants  of 
the  world  grew:  he  <<y/.v  different  and  better, 
he  told  himself:  therefore  he  was  entitled  to 
special  treatment. 

Between  six  and  nine  Kirk  was  cared  For 
by  a  succession  of  native  women.  These 
women,  he  remembers,  were  cut  from  the 
sune  pattern  as  his  lost   Myna,  but  unlike 
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lier,  they  had  other  preoccupations,  often 
children  of  their  own,  and  they  cared  for  him 
dutifully  rather  than  from  love. 

At  nine  began  the  parade  of  governesses, 
f\  brought  out  to  educate  Kirk.  There 
/  %  were  lour  or  five  of  them:  each  re- 
mained the  better  part  of  a  year;  all  but  one 
'left  because  of  boredom.  The  job  of  edu- 
cating Kirk  was  the  single  responsibility  of 
each  governess:  nevertheless,  it  was  onerous. 
He  had  an  overwhelming  curiosity  and,  even 
then,  an  insatiable  intellectual  appetite.  By 
nine,  despite  a  slow  start  and  casual  teaching, 
he  was  far  advanced  in  his  ability  to  read  and 
comprehend.  Forced  to  seek  substitutes  for 
significant  interpersonal  relationships  and 
experiences,  he  found  in  reading  his  only  way 
of  apprehending  the  world.  Carefully,  pain- 
fully, but  later  with  amazing  ease,  he  plowed 
his  way  through  everything  readable  on  the 
island.  The  sorry  textbooks  used  in  the 
school,  the  religious  tracts  sent  by  missions, 
the  volumes  in  the  library  of  a  resident  Cath- 
olic priest,  the  paper-backs  discarded  by  sail- 
ors from  vessels  that  put  in  for  various 
reasons,  the  novels  brought  out  by  wives  of 
transient  island  personnel,  his  father's  naval, 
engineering,  navigational,  and  gunnery  man- 
uals—all these  he  devoured,  not  once  but 
many  times  over.  Merely  to  keep  up  with 
his  spongelike  mind  demanded  more  of  the 
governesses  than  they  were  prepared  to  give. 
The  best  they  could  do  was  to  organize  and 
discipline  what  he  already  knew. 

Only  two  of  these  women  made  any  real 
impression  on  Kirk.  One  was  his  first  gov- 
erness, a  middle-aged  widow  whose  passion 
for  Cleanliness  was  pathological  and  whose 
hatred  and  mistrust  of  the  natives  amounted 
to  hysteria.  From  the  moment  she  arrived 
until  the  day  she  left  Kirk's  life  was  a  hell  of 
prohibitions  and  negative  commands.  She  in- 
sisted on  physical  cleanliness  to  a  degree 
beyond  reason  and  imbued  Kirk  with  such 
dread  of  contamination  from  his  familiar, 
innocuous  surroundings  that  he  literally 
threaded  his  way  through  the  world  like  a 
cat  on  a  sideboard.  Because  she  considered 
the  native  children  "filthy  niggers,"  Kirk  was 
forbidden  even  to  converse  with  his  friends. 
Alter  she  went  he  was  again  free  to  consort 
with  the  children,  but  he  could  never  recover 
1 1 is  sense  of  easy  naturalness  with  them. 


Because  of  this  woman— "Sterile  Sally"  Kirk 
called  her  during  his  analysis— he  was  pushed 
more  deeply  inside  himself.  As  a  conse- 
quence, his  fantasy  life— until  then  of  a  fash- 
ion and  degree  usual  among  lonely  children 
—increased  sharply.  Daydreaming  now  came 
to  occupy  much  of  his  time,  and  there  ap- 
peared those  lavish,  imaginative  reconstruc- 
tions of  the  world  which  were  to  be  so 
significant  for  him. 

The  initial  fantasy  that  he  toyed  with  dur- 
ing Sterile  Sally's  residence  and  for  some 
while  thereafter  was  a  childish  hodgepodge, 
constructed  from  odd  remnants  of  reading. 
He  identified  himself  with  characters  from 
the  Oz  books,  for  example,  and  mentally 
played  out  a  cordial  existence  in  a  friendlier, 
more  exciting  world.  What  is  important 
about  this  primary  experience  is  that  it  un- 
folded the  imaginative  facility  and  technique 
of  mental  detachment  which  he  developed 
to  astonishing  proportions  in  adulthood. 

When  he  was  eleven  a  new  governess 
entered  Kirk's  life,  a  young  womali 
whom  he  recalls  as  quite  attractive, 
who  remained  only  long  enough  to  introduce 
the  boy  to  sex— and  to  run  off  with  the  school- 
teacher's husband.  Here  is  Kirk's  story  of  his 
sexual  education: 

"You  must  remember  that  on  the  island 
kids  mature  more  rapidly  than  here  and  sex 
is  treated  in  another  way.  Sex  play,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  only  open  but  encouraged  by 
adtdts  of  the  native  community.  The  natural 
curiosity  of  kids  is  unchecked  and  the  explor- 
ation of  one  another's  bodies— which  here  chil- 
dren do  in  secret— is  conducted  openly. 
Matter  of  fact,  the  adults,  if  they  attend  to 
it  at  all,  do  so  with  amusement.  Later,  of 
course,  the  whole  thing  is  surrounded  with 
odd  taboos  because  of  their  involved  kinship 
regulations,  but  none  of  these  apply  before 
a  certain  age.  The  loin  cloth  is  the  only 
article  of  clothing  worn  by  men,  while  the 
women  wear  only  a  skirt  or,  if  they  work 
around  whites,  a  loose  dress.  Until  cere- 
monial initiation  for  boys  and  marriage  for 
girls,  children  ordinarily  wear  nothing  except 
when  they  go  to  school  or  church.  I  imagine 
things  arc  different  now,  but  when  I  lived 
there  that's  the  way  it  was. 

"Anyhow,  kids  know  all  about  sex  from  the 
beginning,  and  although  the  adults  showed 
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a  certain  restraint  when  I  was  around,  in  this 
area  the  kids  accepted  me  wholly  and  I  par- 
ticipated in  their  sex  play. 

"When  Miss  Lilian  arrived— that  was  her 
name  I  now  remember— I  was,  at  least  by  her 
standards.  .1  sexual  sophisticate,  although  I 
hadn't  actually  had  intercourse.  I  was  well 
developed  sexually.  She  noticed  this  and 
commented  on  it  when  she  gave  me  my  first 
bath.  It  wasn't  long  before  she  took  to  un- 
dressing before  me— exhibiting  herself,  I  guess 
you'd  call  it— in  a  way  I  had  never  seen  any 
woman  behave.  Native  women  and  girls 
certainly  never  ac  ted  that  way.  Even  in  their 
complete  nakedness  there  was  a  kind  of 
modesty— or  maybe  it  was  just  unconcern. 
But  I  soon  understood  that  Miss  Lilian  was 
urging  me  on— and  she  suc  ceeded. 

U-w-  ki  member  I  first  tried  to  hide  my  re- 
action—not out  of  shame,  you  under- 

I  stand.  It  couldn't  have  been  shame  be- 
cause shame  and  sex,  then,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other.  Shame  among  the  natives 
was  connected  with  other  things— eating  in 
the  presence  of  others  except  at  ceremonial 
banquets,  failure  to  pay  a  debt,  neglecting  to 
employ  the  correct  form  of  address  to  some- 
one, doing  anything  taboo.  So  what  I  felt 
when  I  reacted  watching  Miss  Lilian  wasn't 
shame.  Now  I  think  it  might  have  been  a 
feeling  of  wrongfulness,  a  sort  of  prescience 
of  danger  that  this  would  betray  me  into 
behavior  I  should  avoid.* 

"Needless  to  say,  Miss  Lilian  spotted  my 
aroused  state  before  I  could  hide  it— and  that 
was  that.  And  after  that,  she  was  insatiable. 

"How  did  I  feel  about  this?  Well,  I  was 
of  two  minds.  I'd  be  lying  if  I  said  I  didn't 
enjoy  some  of  it;  but  I'd  be  lying  even  more 
if  I  said  it  was  all  pleasure.  There  were  times 
when  I  had  to  run  away,  lock  her  out  of  my 
room,  or  even  threaten  to  tell  the  Com- 
modore. Even  worse  was  the  physical  debility. 

*Later  Kirk  understood  this  feeling  he  so  painfully 
tried  to  describe  during  our  first  interviews.  Roth  the 
feeling  and  its  significance  became  clear  when,  dur- 
ing analysis,  it  was  revealed  that  Miss  Lilian  was 
the  first  and  only  woman  with  whom  Kirk  had  had 
intercourse.  She  was,  of  course,  taboo  for  him,  as 
were  all  white  women— a  consequence  of  his  deeply 
unconscious  incestuous  fears.  So  the  feeling  Kirk 
was  talking  about  is  really  connected  with  guilt— 
which  explains  not  only  this  incident  but  its  drastic 
immediate  as  well  as  long-term  consequences. 


When  I  was  unable  to  respond  she  would  get 
furious.  Sometimes  she  would  beat  me.  claw 
at  me  with  her  nails,  bite  me. 

"If  she  had  remained  on  the  island  much 
longer  than  she  did,  Miss  Lilian,  I  think, 
would  have  headed  into  real  trouble.  How- 
ever, the  schoolteacher's  husband,  an  Army 
officer,  came  along.  I  don't  recall  much  about 
that.  She  sneaked  off  to  see  him  a  lew  times, 
and  then  one  morning  both  of  them  were 
gone.  Apparently  they  bribed  the  master  of 
one-  of  the  merchant  vessels  and  were  smug- 
gled aboard  just  before  the  ship  sailed.  She 
didn't  even  say  good-by  and  I  can't  say  I  was 
much  distressed  about  her  goinsf." 

With  Miss  Lilian  gone,  Kirk  returned 
to  his  usual  pursuits  with  an  even 
greater  sense  of  isolation.  Brief  as 
her  stay  had  been,  she  had  brought  about  an 
almost  complete  severance  of  the  boy  from 
his  playmates,  for  she  had  demanded  his  con- 
stant presence,  his  total  preoccupation.  After 
she  left,  there  was  no  way  of  closing  the  gap. 

Other  factors,  also,  now  alienated  Kirk.  His 
experiences  with  the  governess  had  catapulted 
him  into  premature  adulthood  beyond  the 
range  of  his  friends  and  he  could  not  have 
achieved  fellowship  with  them  even  it  they 
had  been  willing.  Most  important  of  all.  he 
unconsciously  assisted  his  own  alienation.  It 
became  his  self-punishment  for  an  awful,  ever- 
present  sense  of  guilt,  and  this,  in  turn, 
exacerbated  the  inferiority  he  already  suf- 
fered. In  a  dim,  and  at  that  time  inexplicable, 
way  the  boy  became  plagued  with  a  kind  of 
horror  of  his  actions,  a  horror  that  can  be 
compared  with  what  the  natives  of  his  island 
felt  when  they  trespassed  the  boundaries  of 
taboo.  His  relationship  with  the  native  cul- 
ture in  which  he  was  reared  had  deeply 
affected  him:  in  his  soul  he  was  an  islander. 
Therefore,  his  sexual  behavior  with  the  white 
woman,  to  whom  he  was  related  psychologi- 
cally by  common  color  and  origins,  was  tanta- 
mount to  incest,  to  a  crossing  of  the  invisible 
line  no  person  of  that  culture  could  cross 
without  punishment,  sometimes  inflicted  by 
the  group,  more  often  by  the  person  on  him- 
self. So,  feeling  that  he  had  "sinned."  Kirk 
chose  to  expiate  his  guilt  by  separation  from 
society. 

In  his  isolation  Kirk  returned  to  his  books 
and  to  the  fantasies  he  had  largely  aban- 
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doncd  during  Miss  Lilian's  residence.  From 
the  stories  he  read  he  constructed  an- 
other and  different  universe,  peopled  with 
characters  from  the  tales  of  his  favorite 
authors.  In  the  beginning  such  fantasies  were 
random,  fitful,  inconsistent,  and  loosely  con- 
structed, as  most  daydreams  tend  to  be.  He 
did  not  concentrate  on  any  given  set  of  char- 
acters, events,  or  places,  but  freely  developed 
whatever  took  his  fancy.  All  that  changed  in 
his  twelfth  year  when  a  trivial  coincidence 
altered  his  life. 

One  day  a  large  crate  of  books  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  mission  house  and  Kirk  was 
invited  to  borrow  whatever  he  wished.  Instead 
of  the  usual  collection  of  sermons,  dog-eared 
children's  books,  sets  of  inspirational  essays, 
and  obscure  biographies,  this  shipment  con- 
tained many  novels,  including  a  whole  set  by 
a  highly  imaginative  and  prolific  writer. 

The  first  book  Kirk  read  was  a  novel  by  a 
famous  English  author  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  already  made  through 
other  books  which  he  had  enjoyed  immensely. 
He  had  hardly  begun  reading  this  new  one 
when  he  suddenly  became  aware  that  the 
name  of  the  hero  was  the  same  as  his  own. 
As  he  describes  it,  "A  kind  of  shock  ran 
through  me:  for  a  minute  I  felt  completely 
disoriented."  This  feeling  dissolved  rapidly 
and  he  read  with  greater  interest,  finding  him- 
self intent  and  involved  as  never  before. 
When  he  finished  the  book— the  same  day  he 
had  begun  it— he  turned  immediately  to  the 
first  page  and  read  it  through  again.  After  a 
third  reading  he  finally  set  the  book  aside. 

Several  days  later  the  experience  of  en- 
countering a  fic  tional  character  bearing  his 
name  was  repeated— this  time  in  a  volume  of 
semi-philosophical  reflections  by  an  Amer- 
ican  stylist  of  the  1920s.  The  discovery 
once  more  shocked  Kirk:  it  led  him  into 
passionate  participation  in  the  book,  followed 
by  so  many  reread  ings  that  parts  of  it  were 
automatically  committed  to  memory. 

It  was  not  long  alter  these  two  experiences 
that  Kirk  once  again  came  across  his  own 
name  applied  to  another  character  of 
fiction.  This  time,  however,  the  experience 
caused  no  shock.  Kirk  says,  "I  think  I  ex- 
pected it  somehow,  and  when  it  happened  it 
was  as  if  I  had  known  it  all  the  time  and  was 
finding  something  that  had  been  lost."  On 


this  occasion  the  c  haracter  who  bore  his  name 
was  the  protagonist  in  a  long  series  of  fan- 
tasies by  an  American  author.  Through  vol- 
ume alter  volume  of  strange  and  adventurous 
tales  this  figure  wove  a  perilous  way  as  all- 
conquering  hero— a  prototype  for  the  modern 
Superman.  Fascinated,  Kirk  followed.  And 
soon  there  came  about  in  him  an  uncanny 
transformation  which  can  only  be  described 
in  his  own  words: 

"As  I  read  about  the  adventures  of  Kirk 
Allen  in  these  books  the  conviction  began  to 
grow  on  me  that  the  stories  were  not  only  true 
to  the  very  last  detail  but  that  they  were 
about  me.  In  some  weird  and  inexplicable 
way  /  knew  that  what  I  was  reading  was  my 
biography.  Nothing  in  these  books  was  un- 
familiar to  me:  T  recognized  everything— the 
scenes,  the  people,  the  furnishings  of  rooms, 
the  events,  even  the  words  that  were  spoken. 
My  everyday  life  began  to  recede  at  this  point. 
In  fact,  it  became  fiction— and,  as  it  did,  the 
books  became  my  reality." 

Kirk  read  the  numerous  volumes  of  his 
"biography"  over  and  over  again.  Soon  he  no 
longer  needed  the  books  "to  refresh  my  mem- 
ory," but  was  able  to  recapitulate  them  en- 
tirely in  his  mind.  While  his  corporeal  body 
was  living  the  life  of  a  mundane  boy,  the  vital 
part  of  him  was  far  off  on  another  planet, 
courting  beautiful  princesses,  governing  prov- 
inces, warring  with  strange  enemies.  Now, 
using  his  "biographer's"  material  as  a  base,  he 
took  off  on  his  own.  Assisted  by  the  maps, 
charts,  diagrams,  architectural  layouts,  gene- 
alogical schemes,  and  timetables  he  had  pains- 
takingly worked  out  while  using  the  books 
for  his  guide,  he  filled  in  spaces  between  the 
volumes  with  fantasy  "recollections"  of  his 
own;  and  when  this  Avas  done,  he  began  the 
task  of  his  life:  that  of  picking  up  where  his 
"biographer"  had  left  off  and  recording  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  heroic  Kirk  Allen. 

When  Kirk  was  fourteen  his  father 
died.  Almost  immediately  his  mother 
awakened  from  her  ten-year  apathy 
and  prepared  to  leave  the  island.  She  arranged 
for  Kirk  to  be  admitted  to  a  preparatory 
school  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  accompanied  him  there,  and  when 
satisfied  that  he  had  settled  in  the  school, 
left  to  begin  a  restless  Odyssey.  For  fifteen 
years  thereafter,  until  she  died  on  an  island 
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1  the  (.reek  eoast,  she  moved  around  the 
arid.  Only  occasionally  during  these  years 
d  she  visit  Kirk,  and  then  but  briefly;  nor 
d  she  write  to  him  except  to  discuss  finan- 
;il  mat  ii  i  s. 

Meanwhile,  Kirk  entered  a  new  type  ol 
Jstence,  very  different  from  the  one  he  had 
lown,  yet  marked  as  before  by  loneliness 
id  isolation.  He  found  it  all  but  impossible 
'  relate  himsell   to  Ins  schoolfellows,  and 
though  he  made  a  few  friends  at  school- 
id  later  at  the  university— he  was  unable  to 
iter  into  real  companionship  with  anyone, 
e  devoted  himself  to  his  studies,  in  which 
?  progressed  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  to 
le  development  of  his  fantasies.  During  holi- 
lys  he  either  remained  at  school  or  visited 
te  homes  of  his  stepbrothers.  Occasionally 
s  went  on  solitary  walking  tours. 
At  nineteen  he  entered  one  of  the  great 
astern  universities.  Here  his  interests  solidi- 
?d  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  a  career  in 
ience.  Three  years  later  he  matriculated  for 
Ivanced  study.   After  the  first  semester  he 
as  given  a  research  fellowship  under  the 
>int  auspices  of  the  university  and  the  U.  S. 
pvernment.  When  he  completed  the  require- 
lents  for  his  doctoral  degree  he  was  mustered 
to  military  service  and  assigned  to  a  special 
■oject  then  approaching  a  significant  con- 
usion.  W  hen  the  second  world  war  ended 
i  a  manner  that  had  something  to  do  with 
irk's  work)  he  was  discharged.  There  fol- 
wed  a  year  of  study  abroad  under  a  much- 
veted  grant.    When  he  returned  he  was 
vited  to  join  the  project  at  X  Reservation. 

piiiKoi  (,noi  r  the  years  between  the  dis- 
I    covery  of  his  "biography"  and  his  ap- 
[I    pearance  in  my  office  in  Baltimore,  a 
I'ge  segment  of  Kirk's  time  and  a  portion  of 
I;  mind  were  devoted  to  the  detailed  de- 
llopment  of  his  abiding  fantasy.  Whenever 
I  was  not  totally  preoccupied  with  scholastic 
I  scientific  work— and  often  even  then,  since 
I    fantasy  and  his  research  interests  ('and 
lignments)  coincided  in  certain  ways— he 
Is  engaged  in  weaving  an  ever  more  closely 
lit  imaginative  mental  life,  the  main  lines  of 
ich  were  dictated  by  the  recorded  "biog- 
>hy."  Here  is  how  Kirk  described  it: 
'As  you  know,  I  became  convinced  the 
loks  were  about  me.  that  somehow  the 
Jior  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  my  life. 


So  the  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  remember, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  actually  recalled 
everything  he  described.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
curious  position  to  be  in— an  adolescent  boy 
remembering  the  adventures  of  himself  as  a 
grown  man.  But  I  got  around  this  difficulty 
by  convincing  myself  that  the  books  had  been 
composed  in  the  future  and  had  been  sent 
back  by  some  means  into  the  present  for  my 
instruction.  It's  hard  to  explain,  but  I  soon 
developed  the  notion— now  a  favorite  one 
with  science-fiction  writers— of  the  co-exist- 
ence of  temporal  dimensions  so  that  the  past 
and  the  future  are  simultaneous  with  the 
present. 

"My  first  effort,  then,  was  to  remember.  I 
started  by  fixing  in  my  mind,  and  later  on 
paper  in  the  forms  of  maps,  genealogical 
tables,  and  so  on,  what  the  author  of  my 
biography  had  put  down.  When  I  had  this 
mastered,  by  remembering  I  was  able  to  cor- 
rect his  errors,  fill  in  many  details,  and  close 
gaps  between  one  volume  of  the  biography 
and  the  next. 

Ul  fter  some  time  I  became  bored  with 
f\  reliving  my  future  life  and  intrigued 
/  %  with  the  question  of  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  Kirk  Allen— or,  from  where  I  sat. 
what  had  happened  to  him— after  the  place  at 
which  the  writer's  biography  ended.  So  I  set 
myself  the  task  of  remembering  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  me  beyond  the  point 
reached  by  my  biographer.  There  were  no 
guide-lines  for  this,  so  the  job  became  terribly 
difficult.  One  of  the  great  difficulties,  by  the 
way,  was  to  distinguish  between  imagination 
and  recall.  I  knew  how  easy  it  would  be 
merely  to  imagine  a  future  for  Kirk  Allen  and 
fool  myself  into  believing  it.  But  I  wanted 
truth— curious  as  this  may  seem  to  you— and  I 
determined  doggedly  only  to  remember. 

"I  discovered  that  always  when  I  imagined, 
some  small  detail,  usually  an  insignificant 
thing,  was  out  of  place:  but  when  I  remem- 
bered, everything  fit.  For  many  years  I  de- 
voted myself  to  this  operation— indeed,  until 
I  returned  from  abroad  and  began  work  on 
the  project  I  was  on  when  I  came  here. 

"When,  as  I  said,  I  got  back  from  Europe 
the  whole  business  took  a  new  turn.  One  night 
soon  after  moving  to  X  Reservation  I  was 
preparing  a  map  of  a  territory  Kirk  Allen  had 
explored  during  an  expedition  to  a  planet  in 
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.mother  galaxy.  Somehow  the  details  refused 
to  come  clear,  although  I  had  a  vivid  memory 
of  Hying  over  the  territory  at  a  fairly  low  alti- 
tude and  taking  stereoscopic  photographs  of 
it.  I  also  remembered  that  when  I  arrived  back 
at  my  home  planet  from  this  adventure,  I  gave 
a  sel  of  the  pictures  to  the  proper  scientists  at 
the  Intel  galactic  Institute,  but  kept  copies  of 
the  originals  for  myself.  I  even  remembered 


The  River  Glideth  .  .  . 

ANTHONY  OSTROFF 

By  this  bright  bank  the  easy  noon 
Does  keep  the  fisher  and  his  song. 
The  smallest  current  speaks. 

Brown  or  green  the  water  moves. 
The  fisher  casts  his  line  for  love. 
The  solstice  comes,  and  lasts. 

Alone,  where  trees  stretch  deep  their 
roots, 

Long  lovers  lain  in  touch  with  depths, 
He  lays  him  down  in  shade, 

Listening  where  the  silver  fish 
Unseen  explain  the  water's  wash 
Of  brown  and  silver  age. 

The  river  glideth  in  a  secret  tongue. 

Where  lovers  lay  ten  years  ago 
The  sun  gives  no  command  to  do. 
By  wrater  all  things  grow. 

The  slow  day's  celebration  spins 
Its  line  about  all  scenes,  and  man 
Reflects  the  length  of  time. 

Drawn  down  to  watery  shade  he  hears 
No  sound  but  eternal  vespers  and  all 
The  great  riches  of  tears. 

Long  fisher  in  the  noon  he  lies 
Where  all  his  frailest  lines  are  loose 
And  finds  attachments  there. 

The  river  glideth  in  a  secret  tongue 
And  doth  flow  deep  the  summer  long. 


exactly  where  they  were— in  a  filing  cabinet 
in  a  secret  room  in  my  palace.  Well,  the 
unfinished  map  lay  before  me  on  my  drafting 
board,  while  the  information  I  needed  to 
correct  and  complete  the  map  was  more  re- 
mote from  me  in  space  than  the  farthest  star 
I  could  see,  and  far  ahead  of  me  in  time.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  encountered  such  a 
situation— ordinarily  my  memory  served  me 
perfectly— and  I  was  as  frustrated  as  I  have 
ever  been.  I  thought  of  those  blasted  photo- 
graphs stuck  away  there  in  a  place  no  one 
but  me  could  get  to,  and  then  I  thought:  If 
only  ...  if  only  I  were  there,  right  now,  I 
would  go  directly  to  those  files  and  get  those 
pictures!' 

"No  sooner  had  I  given  voice  to  this 
thought  than  my  whole  being  seemed  to 
respond  with  a  resounding  'Why  not?'— and 
in  that  same  moment  I  was  there! 

"How  can  I  explain  this  to  you?  One 
moment  I  was  just  a  scientist  on  X  Reserva- 
tion bending  over  a  drawing  board  in  a  clap- 
board BOQ  in  the  middle  of  an  American 
desert— the  next  moment  I  was  Kirk  Allen, 
lord  of  a  planet  in  an  interplanetary  empire 
in  a  distant  universe,  garbed  in  the  robes  of 
his  exalted  office,  rising  from  the  carved  desk 
he  had  been  sitting  at,  walking  toward  a  secret 
room  in  his  palace,  going  over  to  a  filing 
cabinet  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  extracting  an 
envelope  of  photographs,  and  studying  the 
pictures  with  intense  concentration. 

"It  was  over  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  and  I 
was  again  at  the  drawing  board.  But  I  knew 
the  experience  was  real;  and  to  prove  it  I  now 
had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  photograph 
and  no  trouble  at  all  completing  the  map. 


Y 


44"^"  you  can  imagine  how  this  experience 
affected  me.  I  was  stunned  by  it, 
shaken  to  the  core,  but  excited  as  I 
had  never  been.  In  some  way  I  could  not 
comprehend,  by  merely  desiring  it  to  be  so, 
I  had  crossed  the  immensities  of  Space,  broken 
out  of  Time,  and  merged  with— literally  be- 
come—that distant  and  future  self  whose  like 
I  had  until  now  been  remembering.  Don't 
ask  me  to  explain.  I  can't,  although  God 
knows  I've  tried!  Have  I  discovered  the 
secret  of  teleportation?  Do  I  have  some  spe- 
cial psychic  equipment?  Some  unique  organ 
or  what  Charles  Fort  called  a  'wild  talent'? 
Damned  if  I  know! 


THE    JET-PROPELLED  COUCH 


"From  thai  nighl  on  I  have  spent  more 
nd  more  time  being  the  Kirk  Allen  of  the 
ut me.  At  any  time,  no  matter  where  I  am  or 
rhat  1  am  doing.  I  can  will  to  be  him,  and 
t  once  I  am.  N'ow.  you  see,  I  no  longer  have 
)  depend  on  memory:  I  actually  live  what 
le  future  Kirk  Allen  lives;  and  return  here 
)  amend  or  add  to  the  biography,  to  the 
laps  and  tables  and  other  stuff  I  will  give  you 
)  examine.  Please  don't  ask  me  how  I  get 
ack  to  this  present  self— I  can't  tell  you  any 
lore  than  1  can  tell  you  how  I  become  him 
y  merely  w  ishing.  When  I  am  him,  I  don't 
'em  to  know  of  this  earthly  self— I  guess  I've 
ngotten  it  somehow— so  I  could  not  wish  to 
'turn.  It  just  happens— that's  all  .  .  . 
|  "But  there  is  one  thing  more  I  should  tell 
hi.  and  that  is  that  I  am  aware  of  a  great 
isparitv  in  the  passage  of  time  between 
»ents  in  the  lives  of  these  two  selves.  My 
dstence  here,  in  this  present,  goes  at  a  pace 
ni'd  call  normal;  while  as  Kirk  Allen  of  the 
iture  time  goes  fast,  seems  compressed.  What 

mean  is  tli.it  the  time  I  spend  as  him  — 
though  as  him  I  experience  it  at  a  normal 
ace— compresses  into  only  minutes  on  the 
ock  my  mundane  self  keeps.  So  I  live  per- 
aps  a  year  or  more  as  that  Kirk  Allen  in  a 
!-w  minutes  of  this  Kirk  Allen's  time.  But 
hat  got  me  into  trouble,  I  think,  and  led  to 
jiy  being  sent  here,  is  the  fact  that  I've  been 
lending  more  and  more  of  my  time  as  the 

her  Kirk  Allen,  leading  more  and  more  the 
fe  there,  going  more  frequently  and  staying 
nsjer.  I  don't  think  I  can  be  blamed  for  this 
his  is  such  an  exciting  life  compared  with 

ine;  but  of  course  I  have  a  job  to  do 
i?re  .  .  ." 

rHE  life  history  of  Kirk,  as  I  have  set  it 
down,  took  some  days  to  obtain.  The 
chief  difficulty  was  that  he  regarded 
Imself  as  completely  normal.  He  acknowl- 
elged,  of  course,  that  his  experiences  were 
Ictraordinary;  but  he  believed  that  they  were 
le  to  some  unknown  psychic  quality  or 
i  )ility  with  which  he  had  somehow  been 
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endowed.  Why  this  should  interest  anyone 
else,  especially  why  it  should  cause  such  a 
luss,  he  could  not  understand. 

From  our  initial  talks,  I  received  two  im- 
pressions. The  first  was  of  Kirk's  utter  mad- 
ness; the  second,  of  the  life-sustaining  neces- 
sity of  his  psychosis.  Regarding  the  former, 
what  was  of  paramount  significance  to  me  as 
a  therapist  was  Kirk's  inability  to  compre- 
hend his  mental  abnormality  (or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  the  abnormality  of  his  experi- 
ence). For  the  most  part  psychotics  are  aware 
of  their  disturbance— either  because  it  itself 
makes  them  suffer  or  because  others  make 
them  suffer  for  it.  In  only  the  rarest  circum- 
stance does  a  mentally  afflicted  person  escape 
suffering,  and  hence  an  acute  knowledge  of 
his  own  disorder.  Kirk  was  such  a  one:  his 
madness  was  a  private  one,  an  insanity  nour- 
ished in  and  by  the  isolation  he  had  known 
since  early  childhood.  And  what  he  experi- 
enced—now that  his  psychosis  had,  so  to 
speak,  been  made  public— was  not  of  a  dis- 
tressful nature:  the  shock  expressed  by  his 
supervisor  and  the  doctor  at  X  Reservation 
only  amused  him.  Against  the  wall  of  Kirk's 
absolute  conviction  of  his  own  sanity,  I  was, 
at  first,  completely  helpless. 

My  second  impression— that  Kirk's  very  life 
was  sustained  wholly  by  his  madness— ren- 
dered his  case  even  more  difficult  to  handle. 
It  is  true  that  every  psychosis  represents  a 
life-saving  maneuver  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual—is in  other  words  his  way  of  solving 
the  conflict  between  the  world  and  himself. 
Yet  in  practically  every  instance  there  remains 
some  area  of  life  that— through  therapy  or 
otherwise— can  be  made  to  yield  satisfactions 
comparable  to  those  available  to  the  person 
through  his  madness.  In  the  case  of  Kirk,  it 
seemed,  there  was  none.  What,  alter  all, 
could  compete  with  the  unending  gratifica- 
tions of  his  fantasy?  I  knew,  in  short,  that 
without  the  fantasy  Kirk  could  not  be— that 
he  ivas  only  in  his  dramatic  imaginative  life. 
How,  then,  could  he  be  restored  to  sanity  and 
yet  remain  alive? 


Next  month  in  the  concluding  installment,  Dr.  Lindner  will  relate  the  details  of  Kirk 
Allen's  treatment  and  the  extraordinary  outcome  it  had— for  both  analyst  and  patient. 


The  Young  Man  Who  Came  to  Visit 

A  Story  by  Gretchen  Finletter 


June  11— Friday 


agitating,. 


Letter  arrives  which  proves 
Linda  writes  from  college  she  is  appear- 
J  inga  week  later  than  originally  planned. 
Friend  is  motoring  her  on  last  lap,  and  will 
remain  for  a  few  days.  He  is  absolutely  ter- 
rific. I  will  understand 
him  but  Daddy  won't. 

Charles  reads  this  at 
least  three  times  with  an 
inflamed  face.  Asks  me  to 
point  out  a  single  creep 
who  has  pursued  Linda 
in  past  whose  character 
he  has  not  grasped  far 
more  swiftly  than  I.  Try 
to  calm  him  down  but 
am  secretly  flattered  that 
Linda  is  aware  of  my 
quality  of  comprehen- 
sion. 

Linda's  sisters  Rachel 
and  Cissie  view  visit  from 
different  angles.  Rachel, 
aged  thirteen,  peeks  into 
looking  glass  and  runs 
small  pocket  comb 
through  her  new  wave. 
Cissie,  aged  seven,  says 
she  is  using  the  bathtub 
to  exercise  her  goldfish 
and  is  unwilling  to  re- 
linquish it  again  for  a 
guest. 

June  18— Friday 

Long  distance  call 
from    Linda   who   in  a 


blissful  voice  tells  me  that  she  and  Bowie- 
Bowie  Norman,  Mummie- will  arrive  in  late 
afternoon. 

Repeat  to  Charles  who,  though  skeptical 
of  name  Bowie,  on  the  whole  takes  it  calmly. 
Concludes  on  what  seems  to  me  rather  thin 
evidence  that  Bowie  sounds  like  Varsity  hero, 

part  of  a  cheer,  and  in 
spite  of  Linda's  com- 
ment he  knows  the  type 
like  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
All  he  will  desire  is  exer- 
cise so  Charles  will  ar- 
range some  men's  dou- 
bles for  tennis. 

Point  out  that  Bowie 
Norman  is  visiting  Linda 
and  that  she  may  have 
other  plans  for  his  amuse- 
ment but  Charles  replies 
that  Linda  has  no  net  and 
he  has  yet  to  meet  a  man 
who  does  not  prefer 
men's  doubles. 

June  20— Sunday 

Rapture  of  all  when  at 
twilight  Linda  at  wheel 
in  black  slacks  and  pink 
shirt  drives  in,  with 
young  man  at  her  side. 
Dogs  bark  with  excite- 
ment and  I,  filled  with 
an  emotion  I  cannot  ex- 
plain, hug  and  kiss  her 
and  tell  her  that  she  is 
too  thin. 

Linda  in  voice  that  is 
surprisingly  low  for  her 
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usual  protest,  answers  that  it  would  not  be 
like  coming  home  if  I  had  tailed  to  say  that. 

Under  Charles'  supervision  Bowie  Norman 
backs  car  behind  tree  and  introductions  arc 
made.  Bowie  is  small  and  ashen  colored  and 
speaks  in  so  hushed  a  voice  thai  first  impres- 
sion is  of  one  coming  out  of  ether  and  having 
difficulty  in  articulating  the  words.  Linda 
with  manner  of  protective  dove  keeps  large 
eyes  fastened  on  Bowie  s  face  and  tunes  own 
speech  on  same  remote  wave  length  so  that  at 
times  tones  of  both  appear  to  fade  out  'due 
to  circumstances  beyond  our  control.' 

Conclude,  as  have  often  before  with  young 
men  from  the  age  of  thirteen  on.  that  Bowie 
is  shy  and  must  be  made  to  feel  At  Home. 
This  is  not  helped  when  Cissie  asks  il  the  eat 
has  got  his  tongue,  Bowie  says,  Pardon?  and 
Linda  with  vocal  cords  suddenly  restored, 
t  ries.  Cis,  how  dare  you!  Charles  opportunely 
brings  in  tray  of  juleps  and  welcoming  atmos- 
phere again  re-established. 

Charles  now  raises  his  glass  to  Linda  and 
says  the  Old  Man  has  missed  her.  A  lot  of 
surprises  for  her  here  including  re-surfaced 
tennis  court.  Big  match  tomorrow  and  your 
friend  Bowie  is  to  make  a  fourth. 

The  Dove  with  a  whir  of  leathers  as  though 
distracting  a  serpent  from  a  rabbit  exclaims 
that  Bowie  is  writing  Thesis  for  his  Ph.D., 
therefore  no  time  for  anything  but  work 
'while  we  are  here.'  Last  phrase  highly  dis- 
turbing and  am  only  thankful  that  no  one 
picks  it  up. 

We  sir  down  to  supper  and  immedi- 
ately plunge  into  account  of  recent 
events  but  give  way  to  Rachel  t he- 
most  vociferous  as  she  tells  Linda  of  Aunt 
Julie's  arrival,  Toona's  departure,  Louise's 
home  life,  new  kite  hen,  permanent  wave,  and 
what  does  Linda  Honestly  think  about  it? 

Sense  that  Rachel's  news  broadcast  has  not 
been  particularly  favorably  received,  for 
Linda's  response  is  to  ga/e  at  Bowie  with 
rather  curious  look  at  which  he  ejaculates 
single  word  'Maintenance'  and  gives  her  a 
compassionate  smile. 

Not  unnaturally  Charles  asks  what  that 
means. 

Maintenance,  repeats  Bowie— a  generic 
term  ...  a  symbol  .  .  .  (voice  fades). 

Linda  flies  in,  all  leathers  raised,  crying. 
Bowie  you  are  too  modest— yes  you  are— it  was 


sheer  genius.  You  invented  it— explain  it  to 
Dad. 

Charles  asks  what  the  Hell  they  are  talking 
about. 

Bowie  studies  Charles  for  a  few  moments 
as  though  weighing  his  powers  of  comprehen- 
sion and  then  begins  in  faint  voice: 

Maintenance,  sir,  is  a  Protest  aimed  at  what 
one  might  call  the  civilized  world  of  today. 
The  Protest  concerns  itself  with  the  delusion 
of  this  world  that  they  know  how  to  converse. 
(Can  see  that  in  spite  of  himself  attention  of 
Charles  is  arrested.)  Many  of  the  allegedly 
intelligent  believe  they  are  having  a  conver- 
sation when  they  are  actually  talking  Mainte- 
nance. Maintenance  as  defined  in  this  so- 
called  Protest  is  the  discussion  of  all  material 
plans.  The  term  includes  talk  of  money,  do- 
mestic problems,  hospitality,  alterations,  plans 
for  holidays,  state  of  health,  automobile,  or 
wardrobe— the  list  is  infinite.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  discuss  these  practicalities  but  it 
is  false  to  believe  it  is  conversation. 

There  is  complete  paralysis  at  the  table  and 
Cissie  looks  as  if  she  were  about  to  cry. 

The  Sponsor  of  the  Protest  now  gazes 
rather  intently  at  Charles,  and  con- 
tinues: According  to  our  theory  (It's 
yours,  Bowie,  you  invented  it)  it  is  permissible 
to  discuss  the  mundane  provided,  provided, 
sir,  one  labels  it  audibly  as  Maintenanc  e  and 
is  not  deluded  into  believing  one  is  having  a 
meeting  of  the  minds. 

Linda  now  clarifies  it  further.  Let  me  give 
you  some  examples,  Dad,  so  that  you  will 
really  grasp  it  ...  By  by-passing  the  parkways 
in  the  traffic  hour  I  can  make  better  time  driv- 
ing to  the  city  ...  I  believe  in  trading  in  a  c  ar 
every  year  for  in  that  way  in  effect  you  rem  .1 
brand-new  car  for  $294.00  ...  I  have  found 
an  automatic  coal  feeding  furnace  is  better 
than  gas— ten  minutes  of  details  supplied. 
(( lharles  winces.) 

Bowie  contributes  sotto  voce:  ...  I  do  not 
agree  that  the  17-inch  television  screen  is  as 
satisfactory  as  the  larger  model  but  I  am 
going  to  wait  lor  color  anyhow. 

There  is  again  a  stunned  silence  and  creator 
of  the  Protest  gives  us  a  thread-like  smile. 
And  what,  asks  Charles,  is  Conversation? 
It  is  I  would  say,  sir,  the  interchange  of  lads 
and  ideas  by  the  informed,  given  in  disci 
plined  style. 
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Linda  gives  a  triumphant  there  I  told  you 
so  glance  at  table  as  Bowie  adds:  But  of  course 
there  lias  been  no  conversation  in  the  Western 
World  lor  two  hundred  years. 

Do  not  like  expression  on  face  of  Charles 
and  try  to  give  him  grueling  look  of  warning 
as  lie  responds  in  controlled  and  non-com- 
mittal voice:  It  is  obvious,  Bowie,  that  in  your 
researches  you  have  not  read  the  memoirs  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Bowie  however  also  appears  to  possess  the 
art  of  hewing  to  the  line  and  is  undeflected  by 
that  which  does  not  appear  pertinent.  He 
inquires  of  Linda:  Would  you  not  agree  that 
the  last  renaissance  of  the  art  of  conversation 
of  which  there  is  testimony  occurred  among 
the  Encyclopaedists— Voltaire,  Madame  du 
Deffand,  etc.,  he  adds  in  an  exclamatory  aside. 

That's  absolutely  true,  Bowie,  is  Linda's 
response. 

Well,  if  it  is  so  lost,  like  how  to  make  old 
mosaics,  why  bother?  suggests  Rachel  in  a 
helpful  voice. 

Charles  rises  heavily  and  looking  at 
Bowie  says  I  have  some  work  to  finish, 
if  you  and  Glaucon  will  excuse  me. 
This  subtle  shaft  however  is  spoiled  by  his 
signal  ins:  to  me  in  rather  obvious  fashion  from 
door  to  join  him.  Cissie  asks  Linda  a  little 
timidly  if  she  and  Bowie  would  like  to  play 
parch  isi.  Leave  the  Encyclopaedists  with 
Rachel  and  Cissie  and  take  dogs  cm  stroll  in 
order  to  avoid  Charles  and  then  find  him  in 
hammock.  Beg  him  to  lower  his  voice. 

In  tones  of  stinging  moderation  Charles 
asks  for  how  many  days  he  is  going  to  have 
to  put  up  with  this  gas-bag?  Explain  that  gas- 
bag is  visiting  Linda  and  I  found  his  ideas 
enlivening.  (Do  not  know  why  but  am  in- 
stinctively on  opposite  side  of  Charles  when 
he  attacks.) 

Charles  with  an  el  tu  Brute  look  inquires 
how  I  could  conceivably  be  enlivened  by  this 
Demosthenes  exhorting  the  Western  World  in 
a  whisper  to  step  up  its  mental  intercourse  to 
mee  t  the  criteria  of  said  authority. 

Repeat  that  I  was  enlivened  and  found  it 


salutory  to  be  made  aware  of  how  much  I  talk 
Maintenance  in  twenty-four  hours. 

We  swing  for  a  moment  in  hammock  when 
Charles  bursts  out  demanding  how  Linda— so 
level-headed,  so  astute— could  have  been  taken 
in  by  such  sophistry.  Make  error  of  telling 
him  Rachel  has  already  learned  from  Linda 
that  Bowie  is  genius  of  LJniversity,  and  five 
publishers  are  struggling  for  Book  called 
Philosophy  of  History,  as  yet  unwritten. 

Charles  springs  from  hammock  and  says  he 
is  going  to  find  Rachel.  Beg  him  not  to,  as 
unfair  to  pump  sister  about  sister. 

Charles  returns  in  three  minutes  leading 
Rachel. 

Rachel  obviously  flattered  at  being  con- 
fidante and  adviser  to  her  parents  sinks 
into  hammock  and  informs  us  that  (A) 
Linda  in  frightful  state  of  nerves  over  what 
Bowie  will  think  of  family,  especially— I  am 
sorry— you,  Dad;  (B)  Linda  passionately  in 
love;  (C)  Rachel  not  sure  to  what  extent 
Bowie  responds;  (D)  Linda  learning  typing  to 
help  Bowie  with  Thesis  and  Rachel  must  not 
repeat  it  but  she  believes  he  will  ultimately 
become  President  of  LI.  of  C.  or  Harvard. 
Rachel  adds  that  she  has  been  in  Bowie's 
room.  He  has  four  shirts,  no  top  to  his 
pajamas,  picture  of  Linda  on  skis,  and  half  a 
bottle  of  bourbon. 

Charles  listens  in  deepest  concentration  and 
asks  what  They  are  doing  now.  They,  Rachel 
replies,  are  sitting  in  hall  and  Cissie  is  sitting 
with  them. 

Charles  wakes  me  twice  during  night,  once 
by  lighting  cigarette  with  three  matches,  the 
second  time  to  ask  if  I  am  asleep  and  if  I  am 
not  do  I  think  I  heard  a  car  drive  away? 

Suss:est  he  so  downstairs  and  look  which 

no  o 

he  does  not  do.  Asks  me  what  I  think  is  hap- 
pening to  Education  in  our  country?  Does 
not  wait  for  my  views  but  exclaims  two  four- 
letter  words  which  I  completely  understand. 
Finally  inquires  of  me  if  I  do  not  think  it  is 
rather  late  to  get  into  an  argument  and  he 
must  get  some  rest.  Immediately  falls  asleep 
and  I  toss  and  turn  until  dawn. 


i  These  observations  on  the  modern  temper— selected  from  a  larger  set  of  j 
/  them— arc  the  work  of  a  California  longshoreman,  author  of  The  True  ^ 
^  Believer,  who  has  made  himself  the  master  of  the  polished  moral  maxim.  | 

The  Passionate  State  of  Mind 


Eric  Hoffer 


There  is  in  all  passions  a  shrinking  away 
from  ourselves.  The  passionate  pursuer 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  fugitive.  Pas- 
sions have  their  root  in  that  which  is  crippled, 
blemished,  or  insecure  within  us.  The  pas- 
sionate attitude  is  less  a  response  to  stimuli 
from  without  than  an  emanation  of  an  inner 
dissatisfaction. 


miser,  health  addict,  glory  chaser,  and  their 
like  are  not  far  behind  the  true  believer  in  the 
exercise  of  self-sacrifice.  Every  extreme  atti- 
tude is  a  flight  from  the  self. 


It  is  not  love  of  self  but  hatred  of  self 
which  is  at  the  root  of  the  troubles  that  afflict 
our  world. 


A  poignant  dissatisfaction,  whatever  be  its 
cause,  is  at  bottom  a  dissatisfaction  with  our- 
selves. It  is  surprising  how  much  hardship 
and  humiliation  a  man  will  endure  without 
bitterness  when  he  has  not  the  least  doubt 
about  his  worth,  or  when  he  is  so  integrated 
with  others  that  he  is  not  aware  of  a  separate 
self. 


It  is  strange  how  the  moment  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  dissatisfied  with  ourselves  we  are  set 
upon  by  a  pack  of  insistent,  clamorous  desires. 
Is  desire  somehow  an  expression  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force  that  tears  and  pulls  us  away 
from  an  undesirable  self?  A  gain  in  self- 
esteem  reduces  considerably  the  pull  of  the 
appetites,  while  a  crisis  in  self-esteem  is  likely 
to  cause  a  weakening  or  a  complete  break- 
down of  self-discipline. 

Asceticism  is  sometimes  a  deliberate  effort 
to  reverse  a  reaction  in  the  chemistry  of  our 
soul:  by  sur pressing  desire  we  try  to  rebuild 
and  bolster  self-esteem. 


There  is  even  in  the  most  selfish  passion 
a  large  element  of  self-abnegation.  It  is  start- 
ling to  realize  that  what  we  call  extreme  self- 
seeking  is  actually  self-renunciation.  The 


II 

However  much  we  guard  ourselves 
against  it,  we  cannot  overcome  the 
tendency  to  shape  ourselves  in  the 
image  other  people  have  of  us.  The  people  we 
meet  are  the  playwrights  and  stage  managers 
of  our  lives:  they  cast  us  in  a  role,  and  we  play 
it  whether  we  will  or  not. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  example  of  others  we 
imitate  as  the  reflection  of  ourselves  in  their 
eyes,  and  the  echo  of  ourselves  in  their  words. 


The  wisdom  of  others  remains  dull  till  it 
is  writ  over  with  our  own  blood.  We  are 
essentially  apart  from  the-  world:  it  bursts  into 
our  consciousness  only  when  it  sinks  its  teeth 
and  nails  into  us. 


We  almost  always  prove  something  when 
we  act  heroically.  We  prove  it  to  ourselves 
and  to  others  that  we  are  not  what  we  and 
they  thought  we  were.  Our  real  sell  is  petty, 
greedy,  cowardly,  dishonest,  and  stewing  in 
malice.  And  now  in  defying  death  and  spit 
ting  iti  its  eye  we  grasp  at  the  chance  of  a 
grand  refutation. 
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For  all  we  know,  the  wholly  harmonious  in- 
dividual might  be  without  the  impulse  to 
push  on,  and  without  the  compulsion  to  strive 
for  perfection  in  any  department  of  life. 
There  is  always  a  chance  that  the  perfect 
society  might  be  a  stagnant  society. 


If  it  be  true  that  the  vigor  of  a  society 
is  proportionate  to  its  capacity  for  enthusiasm, 
then  the  habit  of  insatiable  desire  can  be  as 
much  a  factor  in  maintaining  social  vigor  as 
the  dedication  to  ideals  and  holy  causes. 

A  nation  is  "tired"  when  it  ceases  to  want 
things  fervently.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  this  blunting  of  desire  is  due  to 
satiety,  reasonableness,  or  disillusion.  To  a 
tired  nation  the  future  seems  barren,  offering 
nothing  which  would  surpass  that  which  is 
and  has  been.  The  main  effect  of  a  real  revo- 
lution is  perhaps  that  it  sweeps  away  those 
who  do  not  know  how  to  wish,  and  brings  to 
the  front  men  with  insatiable  appetites  for 
action,  power,  and  all  that  the  world  has 
to  offer. 

Ill 

XT  is  an  evil  thing  to  expect  too  much  either 
from  ourselves  or  from  others.  Disap- 
pointment with  ourselves  does  not  mod- 
erate our  expectations  from  others;  on  the 
contrary,  it  raises  them.  It  is  as  if  we  wished  to 
be  disappointed  in  our  fellow  men. 

One  does  not  really  love  mankind  when 
one  expects  too  much  from  them. 


The  remarkable  thing  is  that  we  really  love 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves:  we  do  unto  others 
as  we  do  unto  ourselves.  We  hate  others  when 
we  hate  ourselves.  We  are  tolerant  toward 
others  when  we  tolerate  ourselves.  We  for- 
give others  when  we  forgive  ourselves.  Wre  are 
prone  to  torture  and  sacrifice  others  when  we 
torture  and  sacrifice  ourselves. 

Perhaps  our  (  raving  to  change  others  is  but 
a  reflection  of  the  craving  to  change  ourselves. 
The  self-dissatisfied  are  likely  to  be  ardent 
reformers. 


An  uncompromising  attitude  is  more  an 


indication  of  inner  uncertainty  than  of  deep 
conviction.  The  implacable  stand  is  directed 
more  against  the  doubt  within  than  the  assail- 
ant without. 


Rabid  suspicion  has  nothing  in  it  of  skepti- 
cism. The  suspicious  mind  believes  more  than 
it  doubts.  It  believes  in  a  formidable  and 
ineradicable  evil  lurking  in  every  person. 


However  unjust  and  unreasonable  the  atti- 
tude we  assume  toward  others,  we  seem  to  set 
in  motion  an  automatic  process  which  works 
blindly  to  corroborate  and  justify  that  atti- 
tude. It  is  an  awesome  thing  that  when  we 
expose  people,  however  undeservedly,  to  pro- 
longed hatred  they  tend  to  become  hateful. 
Our  prejudices,  suspicions,  and  lies  have  this 
power  to  compel  souls  into  a  conforming  pat- 
tern. It  is  as  if  the  world,  of  its  own  accord, 
yields  reasons  for  our  unreasonable  attitudes. 


It  has  often  been  remarked  that  power  cor- 
rupts. It  is  perhaps  equally  important  to 
realize  that  weakness,  too,  corrupts.  The  most 
corrupt  wielders  of  power  are  those  who  came 
up  through  the  schools  of  weakness.  Power 
usually  corrupts  the  few,  but  weakness  cor- 
rupts the  many.  Hatred,  malice,  rudeness, 
suspicion— are  the  fruits  of  weakness.  The  re- 
sentment of  the  weak  does  not  spring  from 
the  injustice  done  to  them  but  from  the 
awareness  of  their  own  inadequacy  and  im- 
potence. They  do  not  crave  justice  but  power. 
When  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  so.  the  weak 
destroy  weakness  wherever  they  see  it.  Woe  to 
the  weak  when  they  are  preyed  upon  by  the 
weak!  The  self-hatred,  too,  of  the  weak  is  an 
instance  of  their  hatred  of  weakness. 

The  sin  of  oppression  is  not  in  its  injustice 
but  in  the  sense  of  impotence  it  implants  in 
the  oppressed.  It  corrupts  them  absolutely. 


Note  also  how  perverse  is  the  attitude  of 
the  weak  toward  their  benefactors.  They  feel 
generosity  as  oppression;  they  want  to  re- 
taliate. They  say:  "May  the  day  come  when 
you  shall  be  weak,  and  we  will  send  bundles 
to  America." 


THE    PASSIONATE    STATE    OF  MIND 


IV 

^o\n  generations  have  patience  and  some 
are  without  it.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
uncial  difference  between  eras.  There 
s  a  time  when  the  word  "eventually"  has  the 
DOthing  dic  e  t  ol  a  promise,  and  a  time  when 
lie  word  evokes  in  ns  bitterness  and  scorn. 


In  this  godless  age,  as  much  as  in  any  pre- 
eding  religious  age,  man  is  still  preoccupied 
,Tith  the  saving  of  his  soul.  The  discrediting 
f  established  religions  by  enlightenment  did 
tot  result  in  a  weakening  of  the  religious  im- 
•ulse.  A  traditional  religion  canalizes  and 
putinizes  the  quest  for  salvation.  When  such 

religion  is  discredited,  the  individual  must 
o  his  own  soul-saving,  and  he  is  at  it  twenty- 
pur  hours  a  day.  There  is  an  eruption  of 
inaticism  in  all  departments  of  life— business, 
olitics.  literature,  art,  science,  and  even  in 
we-making  and  sport.  The  elimination  of 
le  sacerdotal  outlet  results  thus  in  a  general 
lfection  and  inflammation  of  the  social  body. 


A  fateful  process  is  set  in  motion  when  the 
idividual  is  released  "to  the  freedom  of  his 
m\  impotence"  and  left  to  justify  his  exist- 
lce  by  his  own  efforts.  The  autonomous  in- 
vidual,  striving  to  realize  himself  and  prove 
s  worth,  has  created  all  that  is  great  in  litera- 
ire,  art,  music,  science,  and  technology.  The 
ltonomous  individual,  also,  when  he  can 
nther  realize  himself  nor  justify  his  exist- 
ilce  by  his  own  efforts,  is  a  breeding  cell  of 
ustration,  and  the  seed  of  the  convulsions 
hie  h  shake  our  w  orld  to  its  foundations. 
The  individual  on  his  own  is  stable  only 
long  as  he  is  possessed  of  self-esteem.  The 
aintenance  of  self-esteem  is  a  continuous 
sk  which  taxes  all  of  the  individual's  powers 
id  inner  resources.  We  have  to  prove  our 
)rth  and  justify  our  existence  anew  each  day. 
hen,  for  whatever  reason,  self-esteem  is  un- 
tamable,  the  autonomous  individual  he- 
mes a  highly  explosive  entity.   He  turns 
/ay  from  an  unpromising  self  and  plunges 
to  the  pursuit  of  pride— the  explosive  sub- 
tute  for  self-esteem.  All  social  disturbances 
d  upheavals  have  their  roots  in  crises  of  in- 
vidual  self-esteem,  and  the  great  endeavor  in 
lich  the  masses  most  readily  unite  is  basic- 
y  a  search  for  pride. 


Modern  man  is  weighed  down  more  by  the 
burden  of  responsibility  than  by  the  burden 
of  sin.  We  think  him  more  a  savior  who 
shoulders  our  responsibilities  than  him  who 
shoulders  our  sins.  If  instead  of  making  deci- 
sions we  have  but  to  obey  and  do  our  duty,  we 
feel  it  as  a  sort  of  salvation. 


When  a  nation  is  subject  to  foreign  domina- 
tion its  creativeness  is  as  a  rule  meager.  This 
is  not  due  to  a  crippling  of  the  "national 
genius"  but  to  the  fact  that  resentment  against 
foreign  rule  so  unites  a  nation  that  the  poten- 
tially creative  individual  cannot  attain  the 
distinctness  requisite  for  the  full  unfolding 
of  his  powers.  His  inner  life  is  tinged  and 
shaped  by  the  feelings  and  preoccupations  of 
the  mass.  Like  the  member  of  a  primitive 
tribe,  he  exists  not  as  an  individual  but  as  a 
member  of  a  compact  group. 

Things  are  different  in  the  case  of  resent- 
ment against  domestic  oppression.  Provided 
the  oppression  is  not  of  the  thorough  totali- 
tarian brand,  the  individual  may  manifest  his 
protest  by  asserting  his  distinctness  and  origi- 
nality. 

The  conditions  optimal  for  cultural  crea- 
tiveness seem  to  be  a  marked  degree  of  indi- 
vidual differentiation;  a  modicum  of  eco- 
nomic well-being;  absence  of  mass  fervor 
whether  religious,  patriotic,  revolutionary, 
business,  or  war;  a  paucity  of  opportunities 
for  action;  a  milieu  which  recognizes  and 
awards  merit;  and  a  degree  of  communal  disci- 
pline. 

The  last  point  needs  elucidation. 

When  people  are  free  to  do  as  they  please, 
they  usually  imitate  eac  h  other.  Originality  is 
deliberate  and  forced,  and  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  protest.  A  society  which  gives 
unlimited  freedom  to  the  individual  more 
often  than  not  attains  a  disconcerting  same- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  where  communal 
discipline  is  strict  but  not  ruthless— "an  an- 
noyance which  irritates,  but  not  a  heavy  yoke 
which  crushes"— originality  is  likely  to  thrive. 
It  is  true  that  when  imitation  runs  its  course 
in  a  wholly  free  society  it  results  in  a  uniform- 
ity which  is  not  unlike  a  mild  tyranny.  Thus 
the  fully  standardized  free  society  has  perhaps 
enough  of  compulsion  to  challenge  origi- 
nality. 


Drawings  by 


Richard  E.  Davis 


Old  Mrs.  Bill  of  Hunter's  Green  had 
three  daughters,  Daisy,  Letty,  and 
Francie,  the  youngest.  Daisy  is  a 
spinster  of  fifty  who  travels  round  the  world 
from  one  friend's  house  to  another  on  cargo 
boats,  busses,  hitchhikes,  and  has,  she  says,  a 
gorgeous  time.  She  drinks  a  good  deal  when 
she  can  get  it  free,  eats  enormously,  and  loves 
a  noise.  Letty  is  married  to  a  lawyer  called 
Gordon  Todd  with  a  taste  for  archaeology 
which,  it  is  said,  has  damaged  his  practice. 
They  have  two  children,  boy  and  girl,  and 
Letty  complains  very  much  of  their  wildness, 
of  all  her  housekeeping  troubles  and  expenses. 
She  spends  much  of  her  time  in  bed,  and 
v\  henever  the  children  or  the  husband  are  too 
mu(  h  for  her  nerves,  she  telephones  to  her 
mother  for  Francie,  who  duly  rushes  over  and 
takes  charge  of  house,  husband,  and  children 
for  as  long  as  Letty  can  keep  her,  that  is,  as 
long  as  her  mother  is  ready  to  spare  her.  This 
is  usually  four  days  at  the  most. 

Letty  complains  bitterly  of  her  mother's 
selfishness  when  she  recalls  Francie  even  after 
a  week.  "What  does  she  want  with  Francie— 
she  has  Mrs.  Jones,  and  there's  only  herself 
to  look  after.  And  alter  all  Mother  is  a  good 
deal  stronger  than  I  am." 

Mrs.  Bill  says  that  Letty  is  a  poor  spoiled 


A  Good 

Investment 


A  Story  by  Joyce  Cary 


lily  and  that  she  preys  on  Francie.  But  she 
does  not  excuse  Francie  for  deserting  her  be- 
cause  she  blames  Francie  for  having  spoiled 
Letty  at  the  beginning.  "There's  no  need  for 
Francie  to  rush  away  at  a  word  from  Letty 
and  it's  very  bad  for  Letty.  But  it's  Francie's 
affair.  I  never  interfere." 

Francie  says  nothing.  She  has  no  time 
between  her  various  duties  of  keeping  Mrs. 
Jones  the  housekeeper  in  a  good  temper,  man- 
aging her  mother's  parties;  and  she  knows  too 
that  anything  she  said  would  only  irritate 
Letty  and  bring  from  her  mother  the  remark, 
"But  why  all  the  fuss?  I  never  fuss,  life  is  too 
short." 

Francie  Bill  is  a  very  small  woman, 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  big 
round  forehead,  deeply  lined,  small 
gray  eyes,  and  a  rather  prominent  round  chin. 
Her  mouth  is  good  and  it  has  a  very  serious 
expression,  except  when  she  laughs.  She  laughs 
with  her  whole  face,  causing  her  eyes  to  dis- 
appear and  her  wrinkles  to  deepen. 

Some  time  ago  Francie  had  a  love  affair, 
but  for  months  no  one  even  realized  it  except 
the  lover.  He  was  a  widower  with  a  daughter 
of  nine.  Flis  name  was  Catto,  aged  forty-eight, 
partner  in  a  printing  firm,  moderately  well 
off,  and,  as  he  considered,  good  at  life.  That 
is  to  say,  he  knew  how  to  make  a  success  of 
most  tilings.  His  marriage  had  been  success- 
ful, but  he  was  not  at  all  afraid,  like  so  many 
prudent  citizens  who  have  had  lucky  mar- 
riages, of  taking  another  chance.  He  realized 
very  well  how  much  luck  had  gone  to  his  first 
choice— his  wife,  actually  on  the  honeymoon, 
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had  t  hanged  into  a  different  woman  with 
exceedingly  strong  views  on  such  delicate 
questions  as  where  to  live,  how  to  decorate 
and  manage  a  house,  and  which  of  her  hus- 
band's friends  were  worth  keeping  up  with. 
It  was  pure  luck  that  he  had  agreed  with  her. 

But  he  considered  that  a  man  of  his  age 
and  experience  would  have  more  foresight  in 
a  second  choice.  He  began  to  look  round 
almost  as  soon  as  his  wife  was  buried.  He 
wanted  above  all  a  good  housekeeper  and  a 
companion  lor  his  daughter— he  was  accus- 
tomed to  good  housekeeping  and  he  distrusted 
nurses,  even  the  most  expensive.  And  he  told 
himself  that  even  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  the  plan  was  justified.  "With  wages  at 
their  highest  and  service  at  its  worst,  a  com- 
petent wife  is  actually  a  first-class  investment." 

A  nd  one  day,  by  good  luck,  as  he  said  after- 
f\  wards,  he  met  Daisy  Bill  at  Wimble- 
/  %  don.  He  had  barely  settled  himself  on 
his  stool  in  the  morning  queue,  when  a  tall 
brown  girl  in  a  man's  shirt,  about  three  yards 
further  down  the  row,  called  out  loudly, 
"Bill,  Bill,"  and  then,  "Daisy." 

Catto  as  a  small  boy  had  known  the  Bill 
family  very  well.  For  three  summers  running 
they  had  shared  the  same  lodgings  at  the  sea- 
side, and  he  had  got  on  very  well  with  Daisy 
especially,  nearest  to  him  in  age.  He  had  even 
fallen  a  good  deal  in  love  with  Daisy  at 
fifteen,  during  their  last  holiday  together. 

He  thought,  even  before  he  identified  the 
girl,  "Daisy  Bill,  could  it  be  the  old  Daisy, 
and  not  married?  If  Daisy  really  isn't  married, 
then  what  about  her?  The  right  age,  too  old 
for  babies,  I  don't  want  a  rival  to  poor  little 
Jean,  and  Daisy  was  really  a  very  nice  girl  in 
a  very  nice  way— good-natured,  healthy,  and 
she  would  probably  have  money  too.  As  far 
as  I  can  remember  all  the  Bill  girls  had  some- 
thing coming  from  the  aunt  who  married  into 
toothpaste." 

He  looked  round  him,  half  stood  up,  and 
after  a  moment  recognized  Daisy.  "She  must 
be  that  huge  red-faced  woman  with  the 
cigarette-holder  shaped  like  a  pipe.  She 
couldn't  be  anyone  else  with  that  nose  and 
those  eyes.  Yes,  there  she  is  waving  to  her 
friend." 

He  excused  himself  to  the  neighbors  and 
edged  past  them  to  present  himself.  Daisy 
knew  him  at  once.    She  cried  out  in  a 


voice  to  be  heard  ten  yards  away,  "Good 
Lord,  Tommy,  Tom  Cat!"  and  wrung  his 
fingers  in  a  powerful  clasp.  "But  how  won- 
derful, you  haven't  changed  a  bit.  How 
extraordinary.  What  a  bit  of  luck.  You  must 
join  us."  The  neighbors  in  the  queue,  dis- 
creetly interested  and  pleased,  with  that 
almost  family  feeling  which  belongs  to  the 
Wimbledon  queue,  made  way  for  his  stool, 
and  he  joined  the  Bill  party.  It  consisted  now 
of  Daisy,  a  little,  thin,  sharp  woman  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  celebrated  authoress,  and 
the  brown  girl  in  the  man's  shirt  who  was 
a  tennis  star,  a  county  champion. 

Catto  had  been  shocked  by  the  change  in 
Daisy's  looks,  but  her  greeting  reassured  him. 
He  was  reminded  again  of  his  old  love,  her 
easy  good  nature,  her  freedom  from  all  those 
airs  which  in  a  girl  of  sixteen  he  most  detested, 
touchiness  and  sudden  changes  of  mood.  He 
had  told  himself  then  that,  with  all  her  charm, 
she  was  as  reliable  a  friend  as  any  of  the  boys 
at  school. 

"Good  heavens,"  Daisy  said,  breathing 
tobacco  in  his  face,  "do  you  remember  those 
walks  along  the  shore?  And  how  you  hated 
the  kids  for  trailing  after  us?"  She  gave  a  loud 
laugh  and  then,  dropping  his  hand,  turned  to 
the  champion  and  exclaimed  in  a  serious 
tone,  as  one  who  takes  up  again  the  more 
important  affairs  of  life,  "So  you  don't  think 
much  of  Seixas'  service?" 

And  the  pair  continued  their  tennis  gossip 
with  enthusiasm.  Catto  might  not  have 
existed  for  either  of  them. 

THE  authoress,  having  glared  at  the  cham- 
pion for  some  time,  dismissed  Catto 
with  a  single  glance,  and  then,  with  a 
twist  of  her  little  pursed  mouth  and  a  droop 
of  her  eyelids,  fell  into  a  gloomy  meditation 
which  made  her  all  at  once  ten  years  older 
and  gave  her  a  sad  but  distinguished  beauty. 

Catto  had  no  recollection  of  his  jealousy; 
Daisy  seemed  to  have  a  more  accurate  memory 
of  their  affair.  But  he  was  already  sorry  that 
he  had  so  impulsively  presented  himself.  He 
observed  his  old  friend  with  a  rueful  amuse 
merit.  "Yes,  steady  as  a  boy  and  now  a  regular 
fellow."  He  recoiled  from  this  bluff  Daisy. 
It  was  obvious  why  she  had  never  married. 
And  neither  of  her  sisters,  even  if  they  were 
unmarried,  had  ever  attracted  him.  The 
languid,  fragile,  lovely  Letty,  always  being 
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rescued  from  crabs  and  wrapped  up  from  the 
cold;  the  rat-tailed  Francie,  at  six,  with  her 
red  button  of  a  nose,  hurling-  herself  into  the 
seas  and  making  love  to  the  very  fishermen. 

But  just  before  the  party,  having  obtained 
its  tickets,  dispersed  for  lunch,  Daisy  recalled 
her  manners  and  became  even  more  hearty, 
asked  after  his  family,  expressed  a  manly  sym- 
pathy for  his  loss,  and  told  of  her  own  father's 
death.  But  her  mother  was  still  at  the  old 
place,  she  would  so  like  to  see  him  again. 
W  hy  not  come  out  next  weekend?  There  was 
to  be  quite  an  amusing  party  to  dinner. 

Catto  accepted  these  attentions  in  their 
own  spirit  and  resolved  not  to  go  to 
dinner  on  any  account.  Why  waste 
time  on  the  Bills  if  Daisy  was  not  a  suitable 
prospect?  He  was  put  out  when  Mrs.  Bill 
wrote  to  him.  She  also  expressed  her  sym- 
pathy, a  cheerful  sympathy:  "These  things 
must  happen,  one  has  to  take  them,"  and  she 
pressed  him  to  come  to  dinner.  "You  remem- 
ber Hunter's?  It's  just  the  same,  and  Daisy 
tells  me  so  are  you.  Isn't  that  nice?  It's  quite 
encouraging  in  these  days  when  everything 
else  seems  to  get  worse  and  worse,  including 
the  people.  But  poor  things,  I  suppose  they 
can't  be  blamed  for  being  so  flat  when  the 
newspapers  are  so  full  of  bombs.  Though  I 
can't  imagine  why  everyone  should  go  off  so 
terribly  before  the  bombs  even  tick,  or  what- 
ever they  do  when  they  drop." 

And  in  a  postscript  she  wrote,  "Quite  a 
small  party,  about  eight,  don't  dress.  Mrs. 
Mair  is  coming,  who  lost  her  husband  last 
year  in  that  plane  crash,  and  the  Offer  girl 
who  used  to  be  so  fond  of  you." 

Catto  seemed  to  hear  a  voice,  a  rattling 
little  voice  like  a  cracked  dinner  bell.  He 
had  not  heard  it  for  thirty  years,  in  fact  since 
his  last  holiday  with  the  Bills,  before  he  had 
gone  to  the  university  and  they  had  gone  to 
Switzerland  for  Letty's  health.  He  had  not 
paid  much  attention  to  it  then.  Mrs.  Bill  had 
not  talked  much  with  boys  of  his  age,  nor, 
indeed,  with  her  own  children.  She  had  been 
pfeoccupied  with  her  handsome  husband 
and  the  half-dozen  other  men,  much  older 
than  herself,  who  frequented  the  house.  Even 
at  the  seaside  her  life  had  been  a  series  of 
parties,  chiefly  on  yachts.  The  Bills  had  taken 
rooms  at  Clarksfoot,  small  and  remote,  un- 
fashionable   and    even    uncouth,    with  its 


mining  workers,  its  Welsh  Bethels  singing 
hymns  on  the  beach,  because  of  her  friend, 
Lord  S.,  who  kept  his  big  yacht  there. 

S.  asked  her  to  his  parties  in  harbor  but 
did  not  expect  her  to  go  cruising.  Mrs.  Bill 
was  a  very  bad  sailor.  Her  stories  of  her  own 
feelings  on  the  sea  were  among  her  most  amus- 
ing. The  voice  tinkled  with  laughter  in  the 
background  of  Catto's  mind.  But  now  that 
it  came  back  to  him  in  the  cadences  of  the 
note,  so  neatly  written  in  a  minute,  precise 
hand,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  liked 
his  memory  of  Mrs.  Bill,  as  of  someone  always 
gay,  lively,  good-tempered,  and  tolerant. 
"Perhaps  she  did  not  trouble  much  with  us 
children,  but  she  never  worried  us  either. 
She  understood  how  to  make  things  pleasant 
and  comfortable.  And  then  this  widow,  Mrs. 
Mair?  I  know  Mrs.  Bill  was  a  bit  of  a  match- 
maker. But  why  not— a  widow  might  be  the 
answer  for  me.  She'd  know  the  ropes  and 
wouldn't  have  fantastic  expectations,  and  yet 
she  would  appreciate  the  solid  advantages  of 
a  husband  and  being  on  good  terms  with  him. 
And  this  Offer  girl  too,  she  must  be  some- 
where near  my  age  if  she  was  fond  of  me 
thirty  years  ago." 

He  accepted  Mrs.  Bill's  invitation;  and 
it  was  true  that  the  house  had  not 
changed.  But  the  neighborhood  had. 
The  place  had  been  a  farm,  and  Theodore 
Bill  had  even  kept  it  as  a  farm,  without  a 
bailiff,  losing  money  every  year.  Now  the  farm 
house  with  its  garden  stood  incongruously  in 
a  vast  new  suburb  which  was  actually  named 
after  it,  Hunter's  Green. 

Catto,  opening  the  old  wooden  gate,  a  farm 
gate  still,  had  the  sense  of  one  who  finds  an 
unexpected  treasure  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
sees  it  fall  into  the  dust,  as  the  bodies  of  the 
old  saints  are  said  to  do  when  you  dig  them 
up.  He  had  loved  Hunter's  Green  where  4ie 
had  ridden  his  first  pony,  and  had  his  first 
passionate  love,  with  the  slim,  lovely  girl  who 
had  put  him  over  the  jumps.  With  Daisy,  in 
short.  And  where  was  that  Daisy  now?  She 
was  less  than  an  existence,  for  the  actual  Daisy 
was  already  making  faint  and  unreliable  even 
that  sweet  memory  that  had  been  a  vivid 
existence.  And  now  Hunter's  Green,  the  old 
Hunter's  Green,  the  solid  bricks,  the  immense 
elms,  the  coach-house  with  its  dovecot,  mys- 
teriously disintegrated  before  his  very  eyes. 
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Hunter's  Green  had  never  pretended  to 
beauty.  It  had  always  been  a  plain  house- 
square,  three-storied,  with  a  slate  roof  a  little 
too  small,  and  a  long  lean-to  conservatory. 

In  the  farm  among  its  trees,  with  the  cows 
grazing  opposite  the  windows,  this  plainness 
had  been  a  (harm.  It  seemed  to  say,  "I  am 
the  unpretending  home  of  plain  country  peo- 
ple." True,  Theodore  and  Tottie  Bill  were 
anything  but  plain  country  people.  But  for 
that  very  reason,  they  had  appreciated 
Hunter's  Green,  and  carefully  preserved  its 
honest  want  of  make-up. 

Bur  now  the  rough  five-bar  gate,  the 
coarse  grass  in  the  lawn  which  was 
much  too  small  for  a  paddock,  a  minute 
haycock  in  one  corner  of  it,  and  the  rusty 
pump  at  the  angle  of  the  wall,  looked  false, 
stagy.  They  had  indeed  become  false  by  being 
preserved  into  a  different  age. 

Catto  went  in  expecting  more  disappoint- 
ment of  the  same  kind,  relics  of  the  past  that 
spoiled  and  obscured  the  past  by  their  meretri- 
cious survival.  He  Avas  delighted,  therefore, 
by  Mrs.  Bill.  The  little  woman  seemed  no 
older.  She  was  the  same— pretty,  vivacious, 
with  her  fine  thin  nose,  her  dead  white  skin, 
her  black  eyes  that  sparkled  all  the  more  for 
the  contrast  of  her  cheeks,  her  cracked  voice, 
her  high  Edwardian  handshake. 

"Ah,  but  this  is  an  occasion— don't  you  feel 
the  sand  between  your  toes?  Don't  you  smell 
the  stairs  on  the  Naiad?  I  have  never  been 
able  to  use  rubber  since  poor  S.  died.  It 
makes  me  cry  and  it  makes  me  seasick,  and 
those  are  two  things  that  simply  can't  go  to- 
gether. Some  people  drink  claret  with  oysters, 
yes  I  know,  I  met  such  a  man  and  he  wasn't 
a  character  part.  In  fact,  it  was  old  Roger 
Kent."  And  turning  to  another  guest,  "Do 
you  remember  Roger  in  'Mrs.  Tanqueray?' " 
She  had  turned  from  Catto,  as  Daisy  had 
turned  from  him.  to  a  more  responsive  audi- 
ence, and  seeing  her  w7hite  curly  head  from 
behind,  he  reflected,  "But  she  was  dark  then 
—she  must  be  seventy.  I  think  she  hasn't 
changed  because  I've  been  getting  old  too. 
And  certainly  she's  kept  her  features." 

The  dinner  was  quite  good,  the  com- 
pany distinguished,  if  not  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction. A  well-known  Shakespearian  actor, 
scholarly  and  earnest  like  all  those  who  have 
never  been  stars;  an  ugly,  amusing  old  critic 


with  a  broken  nose,  like  a  boxer's  nose;  and 
the  vicar,  a  big  red-faced  man,  full  of  good 
stories,  and,  Catto  would  have  said,  old  port, 
a  type  that  he  had  not  met  for  years,  and 
enjoyed.  "A  sensible  stout  fellow^,"  he 
thought,  "and  probably  a  fine  preacher.  I 
wish  we  had  more  of  them  in  the  Church. 
Good  fellows  with  their  feet  on  the  ground." 

Mrs.  Mair,  a  well-known  women's  editor- 
under  her  maiden  name,  arrived  late  with  a 
new  husband,  and  the  Offer  girl,  a  thin  pale 
creature  of  about  seventeen,  enthusiastic 
about  ballet,  had  never  even  heard  of  Catto. 
He  remembered  that  Mrs.  Bill  was  celebrated 
for  her  inconsequence.  It  had  been  one  of 
her  charms  and,  because  it  had  been  a  charm, 
he  enjoyed  it  again. 

Francie  was  the  eighth  at  the  table.  That 
is  to  say,  she  did  not  appear  till  after  the  soup, 
when,  flushed,  hot,  with  damp  hair  and  red 
shiny  nose,  she  slipped  into  her  place  between 
the  young  bridegroom  and  the  critic's  wile. 

As  the  vicar  sat  opposite  Mrs.  Bill  it  was 
f\  impossible  to  alternate  the  sexes,  and 
_i_  A_  Catto,  on  her  left,  sat  next  to  the  critic. 
No  one  explained  Francie.  or  her  sudden  ap- 
pearance. Catto  was  left  to  infer,  alter  some 
reflection,  that  this  thick-set  woman,  with 
gray  streaks  in  her  hair,  must  be  the  youngest 
Bill  daughter,  Frank,  Frankie,  Francie.  He 
could  not  recognize  her  at  all.  But  when  she 
disappeared  again  with  the  chickens,  and 
came  in  soon  after  the  ice  pudding,  he  per- 
ceived that  she  was  acting  as  cook.  The  maid 
who  waited  was  no  doubt  a  daily  woman, 
possibly  a  waiter  hired  only  for  the  party. 
And  when  the  party  moved  to  the  veranda, 
overlooking  the  bogus  paddock  and  the 
decorator's  haycock,  he  noticed  that  Francie 
not  only  arranged  her  mother's  cushions  but 
mixed  the  vicar's  whisky  and  fetched  the 
actor's  pipe  from  his  room. 

The  actor,  Maxton,  was  staying  in  the 
house.  He  seemed  like  an  old  family  friend, 
and  when  Francie,  noticing  that  lie  fumbled 
in  his  pocket,  silently  disappeared  and 
brought  the  pipe,  he  did  not  interrupt  his 
description  of  Bernhardt's  absurd  masterpiece 
in  "L'Aiglon,"  he  received  the  pipe  with  his 
fingers  as  a  man  at  table  who  has  dropped 
a  fork  takes  a  new  one  from  the  waiter. 

"Or  a  lather  from  a  daughter,"  Catto 
thought.    "But  she  calls  him   Mr.  Maxton. 
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He  c  an  t  be  so  familiar.  Yet  she  knew  what 
he  wanted  and  where  to  find  it." 

A  \n  suddenly  he  had  a  new  recollection 
/\    of  the  old  Francie,  the  child  of  six 

./  %  who  had  always  been  so  dirty,  noisy, 
alwavs  falling  into  the  water,  tearing  her 
frocks,  so  often  in  the  way  when  he  had 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  the  lovely,  so 
friendly  Daisy.  He  recalled  a  general  cry  of, 

'Frankie,  Frankie,"  and  the  small  girl  with 
Hying  tangled  hair  tearing  madly  along  the 
corridor;  his  brain  lighted  up  a  snapshot  of 
Mrs.  Bill  at  her  prettiest  in  a  white  serge 
frock,  standing  on  the  stairs  above  a  group 
of  men  and  saying  with  a  charming  bend  of 
her  head,  "But  don't  bother,  I'm  absolutely 
fated  to  lose  things.  Frankie  will  find  it  for 
me,"  and  then  again,  "Frankie  is  the  practical 
one,  aren't  you,  Frankie?" 

And  again  he  saw,  at  forty-eight,  an  angle 
of  his  old  friends  that,  at  eighteen,  had  made 
only  an  impression  on  his  memory,  none  on 
his  observation.  Daisy  had  been  so  easy,  so 
friendly,  yes,  and  Mrs.  Bill's  tinkling  voice 
had  usually  been  heard  by  the  children  in 
these  cheerful  laments.  She  was  always  need- 
ing something  fetched  or  found.  Her  good- 
humor  confessed,  "I'm  a  nuisance,  I  know, 
but  you'll  forgive  me  because  I  forgive  every- 
one else." 

And  Frankie  had  been  the  practical  one. 
Had  they  given  her  the  character  and  made 
her  a  family  slave,  was  she  really  fit  for  noth- 
ing else?  And  looking  at  the  girl's  face  as  she 
sat,  silent  as  usual,  half  hidden  behind  her 
mother's  chair,  listening  to  the  actor  and  the 
critic  discussing  Bernhardt,  he  thought, 
amused  by  the  recollection,  "Yes,  how  she 
trailed  after  me— after  anything  in  trousers. 
How  she  would  throw  herself  into  my  arms 
and  say,  'But  Tom,  you  haven't  kissed  me 
good  night.'  And  I  should  think  she's  a  real 
woman  still— rather  shy  and  dull  perhaps  but 
the  tomboy  has  quite  disappeared."  And  sud- 
denly he  thought,  "Why  not  Francie,  could  I 
do  better?  A  kind  soul,  modest,  simple, 
pretty  capable  too  if  she  cooked  that  dinner. 
Of  course,  she's  a  bit  young— she  can't  be 
more  than  thirty-six.  There  could  be  a  baby, 
and  that's  a  complication  I  particularly 
wanted  to  avoid.  Of  course,  one  could  make 
a  bargain— babies  barred.  It's  common 
enough  in  second  marriages." 
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He  reflected  a  moment  on  this  tricky  point. 
But  like  many  steady,  careful  fellows  who 
look  for  a  fair  deal  in  life,  he  had  also  a  strong 
sense  of  what  is  fair  in  dealing  with  others. 
"No,"  he  thought,  "if  she  wanted  a  baby  I 
should  have  to  give  her  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  youth  does  have  some  advantages. 
She'd  stand  up  better  to  the  job." 

He  looked  again  at  Francie,  and  caught  her 
at  a  plainer  moment.  The  lamp  shone  on  her 
nose  and  the  prominent  forehead,  a  strand  of 
damp  hair,  well  steamed  from  the  kitchen, 
was  lying  limp  against  her  cheek.  But  Catto 
rallied.  "Damn  it,  I'm  not  a  boy.  What  do 
looks  matter?  What  I  need  is  a  good  home- 
maker— someone  to  take  an  interest  in  Jean- 
domestic  competence  and  peace." 

He  sought  some  private  talk  with  her, 
but  this  was  difficult  to  manage.  Rain 
was  falling  in  thick  heavy  lines  and 
the  cars  could  not  come  down  to  the  door  be- 
cause, at  Hunter's  Green,  as  in  a  proper  farm 
house,  there  was  a  little  front  garden  full  of 
old-fashioned  flowers,  with  a  narrow  brick 
path  to  the  front  porch.  The  party  stood 
crowded  in  the  hall,  looking  out  disgustedly, 
while  Francie  was  busy  with  hats  and  coats. 

When  she  brought  him  his  coat  he  turned 
smiling  and  said,  "Frances,  Frankie,  do  you 
remember  Clarksfoot?" 

But  Mrs.  Bill  interrupted  with  a  remark 
to  the  world,  "Dear  me,  there  used  to  be  a 
carriage  umbrella  in  the  hall.  But  it  seems 
to  have  lost  itself.  Everything  in  this  house 
gets  itself  lost." 

Francie,  still  silent,  ran  for  the  carriage 
umbrella  in  the  back  passage  and  escorted  the 
guests  to  their  cars. 

Catto,  who  had  come  by  train  and  taxi,  had 
a  lift  in  the  critic's  car.  He  made  one  more 
attempt  to  speak  to  Francie  from  the  back 
window.  "Thank  you,  Francie,  do  you  re- 
member how  you  used  to  go  round  at  bed- 
time and  wish  us  all  good  night?" 

The  girl  had  turned  away  at  a  call  from  the 
house.  Someone  had  dropped  a  scarf.  She  did 
not  even  hear  him.  But  Catto  was  a  deter- 
mined man.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bill,  thanking 
her  for  a  delightful  evening,  and  asked  her 
to  the  theater  "with  my  old  friend  Francie." 

And  when  Mrs.  Bill  refused  on  account  of 
an  engagement,  he  took  the  train  again  to 
Hunter's  Green  and  called. 
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He  was  lucky.  Mrs.  Bill  was  out,  and 
Frances  was  weeding  the  garden.  In 
an  old  pair  of  trousers,  gardening 
boots,  a  plaid  shirt,  and  a  handkerchief  tied 
oyer  her  hair,  she  looked  like  a  picture  of 
slave  labor  in  a  Soviet  camp.  But  she  received 
(  alio  with  something  of  Daisy's  frankness. 
"I'm  sorry  Mother's  out.  but  she'll  be  in  at 
six.  Do  wait.  She'll  be  so  upset  to  miss  you." 

"Thanks,  I  should  like  to.  And  how  are 
you,  Francie?  I  didn't  really  see  you  last 
week." 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  finish  this  border— I've 
41  'i  so  behind  with  the  weeds." 
"No— let  m'e  help  you." 
"Oh  you  couldn't— you'll  get  filthy." 
"I  can  wash." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  know  which  are  weeds?" 

"I  see  you're  still  practical." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  He 
explained  his  point,  as  a  joke,  but  she  did 
not  smile.  She  reflected  and  said  at  last,  "I 
wonder—" 

"You  were  a  quaint  little  thing  at  six." 

But  she  was  weeding  again,  he  saw  only 
the  short  broad  back. 

"You  don't  remember  me  at  all." 

"Not  really."  She  stood  up  again  and 
looked  at  him  intently.  She  was  obviously 
curious,  she  felt  that  his  visit  had  some  pur- 
pose beyond  a  mere  call. 

She  shook  her  head,  "Mother  says  that  you 
were  Daisy's  great  friend." 

"I  liked  to  think  I  was  yours  too.  You 
never  let  me  leave  the  house  without  a  kiss." 

"Oh  well,  at  six."  She  dismissed  this  care- 
lessly. She  was  not  at  all  embarrassed,  as 
Catto  had  expected.  She  showed  no  shyness. 
Indeed  now  that  he  had  been  able  to  talk  to 
her,  he  felt  that  she  had  grown  up  with  some- 
thing of  the  Bill  poise.  She  asked  him 
abruptly,  "What  do  you  do,  Mr.  Catto?  Tell 
me  about  yourself." 


"That's  a  very  dull  story.  I'm  a  printer,  a 
widower,  with  a  young  daughter-forty-eight 
years  old.  Really  there's  nothing  more  to 
tell." 

"Is  it  long  since  you—"  she  hesitated. 

"Lost  my  wife?  No,  eighteen  months.  But 
it  seems  a  very  long  time  indeed.  We  were 
very  happy-I  am  a  lonely  man,  Francie-a 
very  lonely  man.  Men  like  me  who  have  been 
happily  married  and  then  widowed,  suffer  a 
very  special  kind  of  loneliness.'" 

The  woman  looked  at  him  and  the  wrinkles 
in  her  forehead  were  very  noticeable.  ""Yes.  I 
can  imagine  it.  I'm  sorry.  But  then  you  did 
have  all  that  happiness." 

"It's  a  danger." 

"Yes,  it's  a  danger.  But  worth  it.  Or  don't 
you  think  so?  Perhaps  now—" 

"Oh  yes,  tremendously  worth  it." 

"In  fact,  in  spite  of  everything,  you've 
been—" 

"Yes.  I've  been  lucky.  I  was  always  rather 
lucky.  I  was  lucky  to  know  you  when  I  was 
a  boy." 
Me-" 

"I  mean  the  family  as  a  whole.  Yes.  you 
too.  You  were  rather  an  important  part  of 
the  experience." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  and  her  ex- 
pression was  critical.  She  was  taking  a 
new  view  of  this  middle-aged  man  who 
made  such  rapid  advances.  Then  she  said  that 
she  must  really  get  the  weeding  done,  and  set 
to  work.  No  word  was  said  lor  twenty  minutes 
and  the  silence  itself  was  expressive.  It  said 
plainly  that  there  was  a  situation. 

"I've  been  too  sudden,"  Catto  said  to  him- 
self. '"She  doesn't  seem  shy— at  thirty-six,  she 
knows  how  to  manage  her  feelings.  But  she's 
timid  and  wary." 

The  bed   finished,   they  straightened  up 
together  face  to  face,  and  the  girl  smiled  in 
a  broad  and  frank  manner.   Her  whole  lace 
expressed  a  personal  interest.  She  had  settled 
something  with  herself.    "Come  Mr.  Catto, 
you  need  tea,  or  a  drink." 
"Why  Mr.  Catto?" 
"Well,  what  did  I  call  you?" 
"I  was  Tom  to  you  all." 
"Come,  Tom,  we'll  have  tea."  She  blushed 
as  she  spoke  and  stooped  to  gather  her  basket. 

For  the  moment.  Catto  was  afraid  that  he 
had  been  too  enterprising.  He  did  not  want 
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to  commit  himself  to  the  girl  before  he  knew 
her  better.  He  had.  as  we  have  seen,  as  well 
as  prudence,  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility. 

But  the  woman  at  once  recovered  her  prac- 
tical air.  She  had  placed  Catto  to  her  satis- 
faction as  a  nice  middle-aged  man  eager  to 
renew  hrs  childhood  memories.  Thev  talked 
of  the  davs  at  Clarksfoot,  they  exchanged 
news.  She  told  how  Mrs.  Bill  after  her  hus- 
band's death  had  lost  most  of  her  money  and 
sold  the  land,  how  Daisy  loved  traveling  and 
seldom  appeared  at  home,  how  Letty  needed 
special  treatment  and  how  much  it  cost. 

He  told  her  about  his  marriage,  about  Jean, 
and  how  hard  he  thought  it  for  a  girl  of  nine 
to  lose  her  mother.  That  he  had  seriously 
considered  marrying  again,  on  her  account 
alone. 

"I'm  sure  you're  right."'  Francie  said,  "if 
you  can  find  the  right  person." 
That's  the  problem." 

"A  widow  perhaps,  without  children,  who 
wanted  a  child  to  care  for." 

I'm  not  so  sure.  A  vounger  woman  might 
be  a  better  companion." 

"A  widow  could  be  quite  young.  There 
are  lots  of  young  widows.  W  hat  about  war 
widows?" 

"It's  the  person  that  matters.   I  don't  see 
why  she  need  be  a  widow." 
"Oh  no.  of  course." 

"Or  why  I  shouldn't  have  another  babv  if 
she  were  voting  enough." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Catto  again 
thought  that  he  had  been  indiscreet. 
But  the  woman  was  only  reflecting. 
"You'd  have  to  discuss  that  with  the  new 
wife."  In  fact,  it  was  not  till  three  months 
later,  when  Catto  actually  proposed  in  so 
many  words  that  Francie  understood  him. 
You  reallv  want  to  marry  me?" 
"Yes.  ves.  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you  so 
for  die  last  fortnight." 

"Well,  I  did  wonder  sometimes  but  I  didn't 
like  to  think—" 

"But  you  haven't  answered  me  vet." 

"But  don't  you  see?" 

"What?" 

"Why  I  didn't  like  to  think.  Why  Tom." 
and  she  laughed  that  tomboyish  broad  laugh 
which  brought  all  her  wrinkles  and  made  her 
little  eves  disappear,  "of  course  I'll  marry 
you." 


The  laugh  disappeared  and  she  looked 
suddenly  very  serious.  All  at  once  Catto 
understood  that  the  headlong  Francie  of 
thirty  years  before  was  still  there.  He  was 
much  startled.  He  had  not  expected  so  pas- 
sionate a  kiss,  so  eager  an  embrace. 

Mrs.  Bill  was  greatly  amused  by  the  news. 
She  congratulated  Catto  and  said,  laughing. 
"Sir  Galahad  to  the  rescue,  or  is  it  Perseus? 
But  I'm  not  reallv  a  monster,  you  know,  and 
Francie  loves  her  chains.  She  adores  a  fuss." 
Catto.  taken  by  surprise,  found  himself  turn- 
ing red.  He  did  not  know  what  to  answer. 
But  Mrs.  Bill  had  dashed  on  at  once.  "Letty 
will  hate  you,  but  it  won't  do  Lettv  anv  harm 
to  take  a  little  exercise." 

He  received  a  most  friendly  letter  from 
Daisv  in  Venezuela,  who  said  how  glad  she 
was  to  see  that  her  darling  Francie  was  to 
get  awav  from  home  at  last  and  have  some 
life  of  her  own.  She  wanted  Catto  to  "keep 
mother  at  bay,  for  Francie's  sake,  or  you'll 
have  no  peace." 

The  wedding  was  quiet.  Mrs.  Bill  forgot 
to  provide  linen  and  Francie  bought  her 
own  wedding  dress,  but  Catto  presented 
his  bride  with  the  latest  refrigerator,  freezer, 
enameled  stove,  and  double  sink  in  a  com- 
pletely remodeled  kitchen,  and  all  Mrs.  Bill's 
old  friends  sent  autographed  copies  of  their 
works— published  twenty  or  thirty  vears 
before,  period  sensations  now  wearing  as 
strange  a  look  as  the  hats  and  skirts  of  that 
ancient  world  in  which  thev  had  achieved 
their  distinction. 

Catto  had  alreadv  arranged  for  a  honey- 
moon in  Paris.  His  first  honeymoon  had 
been  in  Paris.  Francie  had  hoped  for 
Italy,  but  she  enjoyed  Paris  enormouslv 
as  a  bride.  And  she  was  deeply  apologetic 
A\hen  the  month  they  had  planned  was  cut 
a  week  short  because  Daisy  came  back  from 
Jamaica,  in  a  banana  boat,  with  a  mysterious 
illness  called  Daisy's  fever,  and  the  Cattos 
had  to  hurry  home  to  look  after  her.  But 
Catto  cotdd  not  complain  that  Daisv  looked 
upon  his  home  as  a  refuge  in  time  o£  trouble. 

Francie  nursed  her  for  six  weeks  before 
Catto  got  a  hint,  from  Mrs.  Bill,  that  Daisy's 
fever  came  on  only  when  she  was  broke. 
"Don't  let  her  kill  Francie."  she  wrote. 
"Daisv  has  always  -treated  Francie  as  her 
private  and  personal  slave.   Have  you  tried 
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the  gold  cure  for  the  fever?  A  check,  I've 
found,  is  Ear  the  best  prescription." 

Daisy  had  been  complaining  every  day  of 
all  the  wonderful  holidays  she  was  missing  by 
this  unlucky  illness,  and  Catto  now  offered 
hei  a  loan  of  twenty  pounds  to  take  advantage 
of  an  invitation  to  Finland.  She  left  the  next 
morning  by  milk-float  to  catch  a  trawler 
whose  captain  was  an  old  Bombay  friend. 
Catto.  relieved,  told  himself  that  Daisy  would 
not  come  very  often.  But  he  protested  when 
Francie  confessed  that  she  had  engaged  her- 
sell  to  stay  three  days  at  Hunter's  Green  in 
order  to  cook  for  her  mother's  traditional 
Easter  party.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bill  suggesting 
that  he  should  advertise  for  a  temporary  cook. 
But  she  answered  none  was  required. 

"Fran<  ie  seems  to  think  she  ought  to  come 
but  it's  quite  unnecessary— Mrs.  Jones  is  quite 
lazy  enough  as  it  is.  She  does  just  as  little 
as  she  dares."  She  addressed  the  note  to  Gala- 
had Catto  Esq.,  and  signed  herself  "the 
monster." 

Catto  took  it  to  Franc  ie  and  said,  "You  see, 
your  mother  doesn't  even  want  you." 

"But  it  was  Mummie  told  me  that  Mrs. 
Jones  threatened  to  give  notice  if  she  asked 
five  people  to  stay.  And  nowr  she's  asked 
seven  people.  And  you  know  if  we  lose  Mrs. 
Jones  we'll  never  get  another  up  to  Mummies 
standards." 

"Then  she'll  have  to  change  her  standards- 
like  other  people." 

Fr  wcie  was  silent,  as  usual  in  these  argu- 
ments. But  a  certain  obstinate  despera- 
tion in  her  forehead  and  chin  seemed 
to  ask,  "How?  It's  easy  to  say,  but  how  do 
you  do  it?"  And  she  went  to  the  work— Mrs. 
Bill's  celebrated  party  was  again  a  great  suc- 
cess, for  which  she  received  much  praise,  even 
a  graceful  notice  in  a  Sunday  newspaper.  And 
for  three  months  afterwards  she  did  not  send 
for  Francie;  either  she  did  not  need  her  or 
she  had  been  offended  by  Catto's  note. 

Francie  believed  that  she  was  offended,  and 
it  worried  her.  "Mummie  is  so  sensitive  about 
being  a  nuisance,"  she  said.  "And  of  course 
she'll  never  tell  you  when  she's  hurt." 
"She's  no  right  to  be  hurt." 
Francie's  wrinkles  deepened.  "It's  not  very 
nice  for  her,  living  alone.  I  should  hate  it." 

Catto  did  not  answer  that  Francie  was  off 
the  point.  He  told  himself  that  women  have 


their  own  methods  of  argument  and  that, 
above  all.  he  must  not  start  a  quarrel  with 
Francie  about  her  mother.  That  situation 
was  too  foolish  as  well  as  too  vulgar.  How 
easy  for  a  sensible  man  to  avoid  it.  And  it 
seemed  that  Mrs.  Bill,  hurt  or  not,  meant  to 
leave  Francie  alone. 


Francie's  first  baby  was  born  in  Decem- 
ber, a  very  cold  December;  and  on 
the  day  before  she  got  up  there  was 
a  note  from  Letty  asking  if  she  could  take 
the  elder  girl  to  school,  she  herself  had  a 
migraine;  and  on  the  day  after  she  got  up, 
Mrs.  Bill  telephoned.  She  did  not  ask  for 
help.  Mrs.  Bill's  claim  that  she  never  sought 
Francie's  help,  was  perfectly  justified.  Her 
method  was  to  send  news  of  trouble,  as  a 
joke,  or  to  ask  advice.  This  time  she  did  both. 

"I've  got  three  people  for  the  weekend  and 
of  course  Mrs.  Jones  has  sprained  her  ankle. 
You  can  rely  on  Mrs.  Jones's  ankle,  it's  never 
failed  her  yet  when  there's  some  real  work 
to  do.  But  meanwhile  I  have  to  find  an  expe- 
rienced daily.  Should  I  advertise?  I'm  so  bad 
at  these  things.  And  I  simply  must  get  some- 
one by  this  evening." 

Catto,  running  in  from  the  works  in  the 
mid-morning,  to  have  a  glimpse  of  his  wife, 
finds  her  up  and  dressed.  She  is  at  the  tele- 
phone, nursing  the  baby  through  her  opened 
coat  and  arguing  with  Letty  about  school 
clothes.  Jean,  with  an  expression  of  reserved 
disapproval  which  comically  reproduces  her 
father's  look  in  the  same  kind  of  crisis,  stands 
looking  on.  Jean,  a  sensible  Catto,  is  already 
devoted,  in  her  sensible  way,  to  her  step- 
mother. She  knows  how  to  value  her  prac- 
tical good  nature,  and  quite  agrees  with  her 
father  about  the  Bill  relations. 

"But  Letty,"  Francie's  voice  implores  her 
sister  to  be  reasonable.    "She  simply  must 
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have  lour  late  towels.  It  may  be  ridiculous 
bin  you  know  there  was  trouble  last  time 
w  hen  she  went  with  only  two,  and  it  upsets 
a  child  so  much  to  be  different." 

Catto,  Unions,  tries  to  take  the  telephone 
out  of  Francie's  hands.  Startled,  she  turns 
crimson  and  fights  him. 

"No— what  are  you  doing?" 

And  he,  equally  surprised  by  this  strong 
resistance,  gives  way.  She  says  hastily  to 
Letty,  "It's  all  right,  darling.  Nothing.  I'll 
be  round  in  ten  minutes,"  and  hangs  up. 
She  smiles  nervously  at  Catto  and  says,  "I  can 
do  Letty  on  the  way  to  Mother's.  How  lucky 
that  I  was  going  anyhow." 

"You're  not  going  to  do  Letty,  or  your 
mother  either.  This  is  where  we  stop.  You're 
not  fit."  And  seeing  the  obstinate  look  in  her 
lace,  he  begins  to  storm.  Her  mother  and 
Letty  are  two  of  the  most  selfish  people  on 
earth.  And  has  she  no  consideration  for  her 
baby,  not  to  speak  of  her  husband? 

Francie,  flustered,  tries  to  interrupt.  Sud- 
denly she  bursts  into  tears.  Catto,  alarmed  by 
her  violent  agitation,  sits  down  beside  her  and 
puts  an  arm  around  her. 

"My  darling,  you  see  how  it  is.  Someone 
has  to  make  a  stand.  Let  me  do  it  for  you  if 
you're  afraid." 

"But  you  can't,  you  can't.  No  one  can." 

"But  that's  nonsense." 

"You  don't  understand.  Letty  would  simply 
let  that  poor  child  go  off  again  with  all  the 
wrong  things,  and  of  course  Mother  won't  get 
a  daily  in  time  for  dinner  this  evening.  There 
isn't  a  hope.  She'll  leave  everything  to  settle 
itself,  and  Mrs.  Jones  will  limp  about  and  get 
up  a  grievance  till  she  gives  notice.  She  loves 
a  t  eal  grievance.  And  if  Mother  loses  Mrs. 
Jones  I'd  have  to  go  every  day.  Either  that 
or  Mother  would  have  to  live  with  us.  And 
you'd  hate  that.  Oh  dear,  there's  Gordon  in 
the  car."  And  still  nursing,  while  her  brother- 
in-law,  chattering  about  Letty's  headache, 
gathers  her  bag,  she  hurries  out. 

Six  months  later  Mrs.  Bill  did  lose  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  she  has  failed  to  keep  another 
housekeeper.  She  is  very  cheerful  and 
says  that  on  the  whole  she  prefers  to  manage 
without  Mrs.  Jones  who  had  no  humor. 

Francie  has  her  second  baby,  and  she  lives 
a  still  more  distracted  life,  dashing  over  three 
times  a  week  to  manage  her  mother's  house- 
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hold.  It  has  been  proposed  that  Mrs.  Bill 
should  live  with  the  Cattos,  but  she  absolutely 
refuses  to  give  up  her  dear  old  house,  with  its 
glorious  memories  of  William  Archer,  E.  F. 
Benson,  and  George  Alexander.  And  as  for 
the  proposal  that  the  Cattos  should  live  with 
her,  taking  half  the  house  for  their  separate 
apartment,  which  is  Mrs.  Bill's  solution  to 
the  problem,  Catto  can't  bring  himself  to 
leave  his  home.  He  points  out  that  the  kitchen 
was  especially  designed  for  Francie's  con- 
venience. 

So  that  he  too  lives  a  distracted  life.  See 
him  now  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  waiting  at 
Hunter's  Green  to  take  Francie  home.  It  is 
raining  but  he  is  so  angry  that  he  won't  leave 
the  car  to  go  into  the  house.  This,  of  course, 
is  stupid,  for  Mrs.  Bill  is  always  good-natured 
with  him  and  says,  "My  dear  Tom,  I  don't 
ask  Francie  to  run  my  show,  it's  Francie  Avho 
insists  on  it.  She's  so  practical— she  hates  a 
muddle.  Now  I  don't  mind  muddle  a  bit." 

For  Mrs.  Bill  has  never  suffered  from  a 
muddle— Francie  sees  to  that.  And  Catto 
thinks  bitterly,  "Practical  and  affectionate— 
how  true  that  was— and  is." 

Suddenly  the  house  door  opens  and 
Francie  comes  running  through  the  rain. 
He  starts  the  engine,  before  he  realizes 
that  she  has  neither  hat  nor  coat.  She  comes 
to  the  driver's  side,  pulls  open  the  door,  and 
puts  her  arms  round  his  neck.  "Darling,  only 
ten  more  minutes,  I  swear." 
"But  you're  getting  wet." 
"Yes,  I  saw  the  car  from  the  windowr  and  I 
knewr  how  you  were  feeling.  Only  ten  more 
minutes.  And  then  we'll  be  off.  And  I  am  so 
longing—  " 

She  kisses  him  again  and  again,  there  is  a 
cry  from  the  house,  "Francie,"  and  she  runs. 

Catto  falls  back  in  his  seat.  He  is  excited, 
his  heart  is  beating  fast,  there  are  tears  in  his 
eyes.  For  he  adores  his  wife,  it  is  an  agony 
for  him  to  see  Francie  used,  worn  out  by  peo- 
ple that,  to  him,  are  worthless  beside  her. 
And  it  seems  that  there  is  no  cure.  He  suffers, 
he  grumbles,  he  quarrels  with  the  amused 
Mrs.  Bill,  he  makes  a  fool  of  himself,  he  does 
not  know  if  he  is  more  happy  or  more 
wretched.  All  he  knows  is  this  passionate  love, 
a  thing  he  has  never  imagined  before— that 
devours  him  with  anxiety,  with  anger,  with 
despair. 


After 


For  Deposit,  to  the  Account  of 

The  Manufacturers  Trust  Company,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  has  finally  moved 
into  its  new  quarters  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-third  street 
—a  steel  and  glass  box  (mostly  glass)  that  is 
without  doubt  New  York's  most  conspicuous 
new  building  and  a  leading  contender  in  the 
current  competition  for  the  Ostentatious 
Underconsumption  of  Space. 

In  this  city,  where  real  estate  comes  at  a 
small  fortune  per  cubic  foot,  the  only  way 
you  can  now  attract  attention  is  to  carve  out 
an  enormous  chunk  of  it  which  you  then 
deliberately  refuse  to  occupy.  Since  the  build- 
ing laws  set  the  limits— the  so-called  "en- 
velope," which  is  all  that  holds  the  average 
burgeoning  structure  within  bounds— there 
is  distinction  only  in  showing  off  the  amount 
of  empty  air  you  can  afford.  The  Manu- 
facturers Trust  ("Fverybody's  bank")  not  only 
looks  smaller  than  the  building  it  has  re- 
placed, but  it  also  shines  from  within  as  an 
enormous  room— several  stories  higher  than 
it  need  be  and  visible  to  every  passer-by 
through  the  largest  windows  in  the  United 
States.  Lovely  as  it  is  to  look  at,  in  terms 
of  the  potentialities  of  its  site  this  is  the 
most  uneconomical  piece  of  architecture  since 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

There  is  a  singular  appropriateness  in  the 
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fact  that  such  an  innocently 
vulgar  display  should  be  put 
on  by  a  bank.  The  United 
Nations  building  showed  the 
way,  Lever  Brothers  (soap,  cos- 
metics, toothpaste,  and  Charles 
Luckman)  followed;  and  now 
gilt-edged  respectability  has 
at  last  descended  on  the  "In- 
ternational" style— that  severe,  chaste,  and 
under-decorated  approach  that  House  Beau- 
tiful was  telling  us  not  long  ago  is  so  un- 
congenial to  the  American  doctrine  of 
abundance.  What  could  be  more  abundant 
than  a  bank?  Who  else,  in  fact,  could  pos- 
sibly foot  the  bill— or  justify  the  mortgage— 
lor  such  a  playful  satire  on  sound  renting 
practice?  It  should  perhaps  have  occurred 
to  me  earlier  that  the  only  people  who  could 
build  buildings  that  wouldn't  have  to  satisfy 
bankers  would  be  the  bankers  themselves, 
but  now  that  it  has  occurred  to  me  I'm  not 
so  sure  that  I  like  it. 

The  bank  is  the  one  remaining  institu- 
tion of  importance  in  the  United  States 
that  willfully  takes  a  high-handed  pose 
—the  only  one  that  blandly  continues  to  try, 
as  a  matter  of  inflexible  policy,  to  overawe 
its  clients:  the  only  one  outside  of  politics 
that  goes  on  behaving,  oblivious  to  change, 
with  the  manners  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Banks  still  conduct  themselves  as  though  they 
wanted  applause  for  being  risky  and  ad- 
venturous, as  though  their  depositors  were 
not  insured  and  their  main  decisions  made 
for  them  in  Washington,  and  as  though  they 
regarded  themselves— in  a  way  rich  individ- 
uals no  longer  dare— as  entitled  to  deference 
for  their  mere  physical  proximity  to  hard  coin. 
Their  every  practic  e  bespeaks  condesc  ension  to 
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the  public.  Their  hours  are  as  outrageous  as  a 
hospital's,  and  more  exclusively  contrived  for 
their  own  convenience.  Their  habitual  atti- 
tude is  one  of  fastidious  disbelief  in  your 
signature,  your  arithmetic,  and  your  honesty. 
And  they  have,  on  top  of  this,  the  consum- 
mate cheek  to  solicit  patronage. 

Originally  I  suppose  the  logic  was  that 
banks  should  inspire  confidence— at  least  this 
is  presumably  why  they  all  had  to  look  like 
a  mausoleum  in  front  even  if  they  looked 
like  a  hen  coop  behind.  Theoretically  the 
more  depositors  they  had  the  more  money 
they  had  to  make  more  money  with,  and  I 
don't  doubt  that  some  vague  theory  of  the 
kind  is  still  dimly  operative.  But  meanwhile 
they  have  been  overtaken  by  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Middle  Class,  which  regards  a  checking 
account  as  one  of  its  inalienable  rights;  and 
they  have  thus  become— without  quite  realiz- 
ing its  implications— a  public  utility.  They 
have  been  saddled  with  the  obligation  to 
handle  large  numbers  of  small  transactions, 
and  they  leave  you  in  no  uncertainty  as  to 
how  obnoxious  they  find  it.  Every  bank 
speaks  to  every  depositor  with  two  voices: 
one  says  Come  to  Our  Bosom,  and  the  other 
says  We  Never  Made  a  Nickle  on  the  Likes 
of  You. 

Competitive  advertising  is  now  so  com- 
pulsory that  even  banks  have  to  engage  in  it 
or  be  thought  declasse,  but  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  their  public  relations.  Newspaper 
ads,  bus  and  subway  posters,  and  spot  com- 
mercials on  the  local  radio  bombard  me  with 
assurances  that  each  one  of  them  is  more 
friendly,  reliable,  and  anxious  for  my  pay 
check  than  the  others;  but  the  impression 
they  give  by  their  physical  appearance  is  a 
vastly  different  one.  Ogden  Nash  put  it  in  a 
single  sentence:  bankers  are  just  like  every- 
one else  only  richer.  Select,  at  random,  fifty 
of  the  most  expensive  corner  lots  on  Man- 
hattan Island  and  I  will  showT  you  thirty 
that  are  occupied  by  banks.  Of  any  one  of 
these  the  chances  are  better  than  even  money 
that  it  will  have  the  most  luxuriously  fur- 
nished interior  on  the  block— more  marble, 
brass,  murals,  chromium,  chandeliers,  and 
high  ceilings  than  Tiffany's  plus  the  Waldorf 
multiplied  by  Grand  Central  Station.  If  this 
is  supposed  to  inspire  confidence,  all  I  can 
say  is:  What  pays  for  it?  I  know  what  pays 
for  it— that  two  dollars  "activity  charge"  I 


get  soaked  with  every  time  I  cash  more  checks 
per  month  (or  is  it  less?)  than  17  per  cent 
of  my  total  deposits  minus  interest  and 
divided  by  the  age  of  the  oldest  horse  that 
ran  last  year  at  Aqueduct. 

Manufacturers  Trust,  to  be  sympa- 
thetic to  them,  w  ere  well  aware  of  the 
tension  between  their  practice  and 
their  pretensions.  They  promptly  took  full- 
page  ads  in  the  New  York  papers  to  insist 
that  "this  is  why  we  went  to  special  lengths 
to  make  our  new  branch  a  special  kind  of 
building  .  .  .  a  showcase  for  service.  This 
new  office,  modern  and  informal,  is  geared 
to  give  you  the  sort  of  service  expected  by 
the  millions  of  New  Yorkers  who  'come  to 
Manufacturers  Trust  when  it  comes  to 
money.'  " 

Having  produced  the  most  satisfying  and 
impressive  monument  to  money  for  money's 
sake  of  the  postwar  decade,  they  must  now 
apologize  for  it  and  assure  us  that  nothing 
could  have  been  further  from  their  minds 
than  to  outclass  their  competitors  in  pre- 
tentious chic.  Like  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank  a 
few  doors  up  the  street,  which  a  year  or  so 
ago  convinced  itself  that  it  had  to  destroy  its 
attractive  interiors,  Manufacturers  Trust  were 
afraid  of  their  own  distinction. 

What  the  ads  acknowledged,  in  their  em- 
phasis on  "service,"  was  that  American  atti- 
tudes toward  money  have  changed— probably 
for  good.  Certainly  the  Protestant  Ethic  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  a  hundred  million 
people  who  never  heard  of  John  Maynard 
Keynes— or,  if  they  have  heard  of  him.  think 
that  he  invented  the  New  Deal  as  a  personal 
favor  for  Harry  Dexter  White— are  now  con- 
ducting their  lives  on  Keynesian  principles. 
They  are  consumers,  not  accumulators:  they 
respect  thrift,  but  are  wary  of  it  (taxes  and 
inflation  have  cracked  more  of  their  piggy 
banks  than  wild  spending):  and  they  pitv 
the  very  wealthy  for  the  shoddy  goods  that 
wealth  now  buys.  They  believe  that  the 
middle  classes,  such  as  we  are,  keep  the 
country  going— not  by  hoarding  a  big  balance 
so  that  banks  can  spend  it  for  us  but  by 
buying  things,  by  spending  money  and  keep- 
ing it  in  motion.  What  they  want  in  what 
they  pay  for  is  professional  competence  and 
not  moral  posturing.  What  they  want  in  a 
bank— as  the  Manufacturers  Trust  ads  be- 
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latedly  admit— is  not  monumental  decor  but 
workable  service.  And  w  hat  they  are  getting 
there,  the  ads  to  the  contrary,  is  a  lesson  in 
aesthetics,  a  representative  work  of  Mies  van 
der  Rohe  as  told  to  Skidmore,  Owings,  Mer- 
rill. Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner,  and  Beane. 

The  building,  in  other  words,  seems  to 
me  magnificent,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  in 
doing  New  Yorkers  an  architectural  favor  the 
Manufacturers  Trust  has  done  itself,  and  its 
fellow  banks,  anything  but  a  disservice.  By 
courting  this  hygienic  and  glamorous  pseudo- 
efficiency,  they  have  missed  the  chance  to 
follow  the  lead  of  that  one  American  besides 
Louis  Sullivan  who  appreciated  banks,  who 
had  the  proper  approach  to  money  and  all 
it  stands  for,  the  late  Robert  Benchley.  When 
unduly  pressed  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  he  answered  them  with  the  straight- 
forward  expedient  of  a  check  for  S4.98  made 
out  to  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  in  order  to  cause 
the  necessary  delay  in  which  men  of  probity 
might  come  to  reason  in  these  matters.  When 
endorsing  a  check,  he  began  with  the  friendly 
salutation:  "Dear  Bank:  .  .  .  ."  What  with 
their  new  palace,  you  can*t  imagine  anyone 
talking  that  way  to  the  Manufacturers  Trust. 

More's  the  pity. 

Mix  Master 

^  \  \]  Then  you  line  up  the  three  pops, 
\\ /  then  you're  in  sync,"  Richard 
ff  Leacock  said  to  me  one  morning 
recently  (sync  is  pronounced  sink),  and  the 
surprising  thing  to  me  was  that  I  understood 
what  he  meant.  He  was  leaning  with  one 
hand  on  a  thoroughly  wind-resistant  control 
board  in  a  white  projection  room  where  the 
only  wind  that  ever  blows  is  on  a  sound  track. 
The  control  board  was  a  streamlined,  alu- 
minum and  black  table  roughly  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  desk  of  a  very  expensive  execu- 
tive. Seated  at  the  controls,  a  battery  of  dials 
and  nobs  and  green  and  red  lights,  was  an 
intent  gentleman  in  shirt  sleeves  named 
Richard  Yorisek.  He  seemed  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  doing. 

He  was  doing  the  "mix"  on  a  documentary 
movie  .  .  .  that  is.  he  was  putting  on  a  single 
sound  track  of  magnetic  tape  six  separate 
sound  tracks  that  had  been  synchronized  with 
the  film,  but  which  if  just  let  to  go  their 
own  way  would  have  created  Babel.  The  six 
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tracks,  which  he  had  identified  at  the  head 
of  six  columns  on  a  "  log"  (or  white  sheet 
of  paper  with  the  action  of  the  film  briefly 
described  and  measured  in  footage  on  it)  were 
named.  One  track  was  called  "Dialogue,"  or 
that  part  of  the  sound  track  that  was  actual 
conversations  photographed  with  synchro- 
nized sound— known.  I  learned,  as  "lip  sync." 
The  next  was  "Narration,"  a  sound  track 
that  carried  the  words  of  the  narrator  who 
explained  what  was  going  on;  the  third  was 
marked  "F  X"  which  I  was  told  meant 
"effects;"  the  other  three  were  "wind,"  "nio-lu 
noises,  '  and  "rain." 


The  first  reel  of  the  film  started  with  a 
combination  of  effects  (the  sound  of  a  car) 
and  night  noises  (peepers)  and  wind,  and  Mr. 
Yorisek  was  not  happy  about  the  way  they 
sounded  when  mixed. 

"I've  got  a  better  wind  effect  here  than 
you've  got  there."  he  said  to  Leacock.  the 
director  of  the  film.  So  he  got  some  better 
wind  out  of  a  can  and  tried  it  again:  it 
sounded  windier.  Then  came  some  thunder 
(F  X)  and  then  narration,  and  he  dialed  down 
the  night  noises  and  wind  and  car  sounds 
so  that  the  voice  stood  out  clearly  over  them. 

Mr.  Richard  Yorisek.  called  Dick,  is  the 
father  of  four,  has  been  in  the  sound  business 
for  nineteen  years,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Richard  Leacock,  called  Rickey,  he's  the  best 
"mixer"  in  New  York. 

"We'll  wait  for  weeks  if  necessary  to  get 
Dick  to  do  our  mixes.  He's  miraculous."  Mr. 
Yorisek  is  the  only  mix  man  I  have  ever 
seen  at  work  and  I  can  make  no  comparative 
judgments,  but  the  whole  process  did  seem  to 
me  miraculous. 
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The  building  in  which  these  miracles 
arc  performed  was  once  the  Beaux  Arts 
Institute  of  Design,  as  a  large  sculptured 
seal  on  its  facade  attests.  It  is  brand  spang 
"modernistic"  1916  version— modern  of  the 
pre-electronics  era— and  considering  what 
sroes  on  inside  it  looks  as  old-fashioned  as  a 
log  cabin.  (It  might  more  suitably,  for  in- 
stance, house  a  bank.)  The  building  is  now 
entirely  inhabited  by  the  Reeves  Sound  Stu- 
dios, which  is  devoted  to  tampering  with  the 
sounds  of  nature  and  rendering  them  accept- 
able to  our  electronically  conditioned  ears. 

If  there  was  ever  a  building  that  was  wired 
for  sound  it  is  this  one.  There  are  five  studios 
for  mixes  and  recording  that  are  busy  con- 
stantly throughout  the  day.  One  of  them  is 
big  enough  for  recording  fairly  large  orches- 
tras, but  most  of  the  studio's  business  these 
days  is  in  TV  films— much  of  it  recording 
and  mixing  the  euphoric  nonsense  of  commer- 
cials, and  taping  the  narration  for  "documen- 
taries." With  so  much  going  on  in  the  build- 
ing, time  is  precious  ($75.00  an  hour  for  a 
mix)  but,  though  there  was  no  waste  motion 
that  I  could  see,  there  was  also  no  sense  of 
rush.  Quality  of  the  final  product  seemed  to 
be  the  main  interest  of  Mr.  Vorisek.  He  ran 
the  first  reel  of  film  with  its  six  sound  tracks 
through  three  times  before  he  finally  put 
the  mixed  sounds  on  tape,  and  on  the  fourth 
or  final  time  it  was  as  smooth  and  precisely 
balanced  as  a  DeVoto  martini,  and  as  lively. 

Once  the  mix  is  recorded  on  narrow  mag- 
netic tape,  it  is  transferred  to  movie 
tape  and  matched  precisely  with  the 
negative  of  the  film  (which  I  was  told  is  always 
pronounced  fill-um  by  movie  technicians  in 
New  York).  From  these  negatives  of  sight  and 
sound,  a  composite  print  is  made;  the  English 
technicians  call  it  a  "married  print."  This 
print  is  then  corrected  for  exposure,  as  some 
parts  of  it  will  be  too  light  and  some  too 
dark;  and  then  the  final  print  is  made  and  is 
ready  for  showing. 

It  took  four  hours  to  do  the  mix  of  the 
three  reels  of  film  that  Mr.  Vorisek  and  Mr. 
Leacock  were  working  on  the  morning  I  was 
there,  and  that  was  considered  quick. 

"Dick  is  the  damndest  fellow,"  Leacock 
said  to  me.  "He  scribbles  hieroglyphics  and 
doodles  that  don't  mean  anything  all  over  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  then  when  he  puts  the 
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tracks  together  he  always  gets  it  just  right." 

The  three  pops  that  you  line  up  so  that 
you  know  you're  in  sync  are  three  quick  little 
sounds  that  are  inserted  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sound  track  by  splicing  in  three  little 
pieces  of  tape.  Sync,  of  course,  just  means 
sound  synchronized  with  sight. 

Carols  for  Commerce 

A friend  of  mine  who  writes  jingles  for 
radio  and  TV  argues  that  Christmas 
.  is  one  of  America's  great  untapped 
natural  resources— that  its  commercial  pos- 
sibilities have,  in  fact,  hardly  been  scratched. 

"Look  at  all  those  wonderful  carols  going 
to  waste,"  he  explains,  literally  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  "All  of  them  out  of  copyright,  all 
of  them  crammed  with  built-in  audience  ac- 
ceptance. Why,  with  the  right  script,  a  carol 
would  sell  anything." 

He  had,  as  it  happens,  worked  out  a  couple 
of  samples.  One  begins: 

God  rest  ye  merry,  gentlemen, 
In  Don  Juan  Sleeping  Togs  .  .  . 

The  other,  aimed  at  the  housewife  market, 
leads  off  with  the  following  lines: 


Ne*t  timcjou  bqy  ■  fsk  for  rV£A\/£- /v-c  y  SL/PPo  60d/3 


My  friend  thinks  they  would  be  most  effec- 
tive if  he  could  get  them  taped  by  a  good 
choir— and  for  TV,  of  course,  the  choir  should 
be  filmed  in  full  vestments,  with  candles, 
holly,  and  the  other  traditional  trimmings. 

I  wish  some  company  would  try  it;  the 
results  might  be  spectacular.  It  might,  for 
example,  so  shock  the  populace  that  they 
would  revolt  against  all  commercials,  singing 
or  otherwise.  What  is  even  more  important 
it  might  cause  so  much  indignation  that 
people  would  insist  that  Christmas  be  restored 
to  its  traditionally  splendid  mixture  of  dig- 
nity and  gaiety. 

—Mr.  Harper 
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Some  skeptical  notes  on  a  new  theory  about 

the  birth,  life,  and  teachings  of  Jesus  .  .  . 


Mr.  Graves5  Anti-Christ 


Dwight  Macdonald 


In  The  Nazarene  Gospel  Restored  (Double- 
day,  $10),  Robert  Graves  and  Joshua  Po- 
dro  undertake  a  job  for  which  even  the 
thousand-odd  large  pages  they  fill  might  seem 
insufficient:  nothing  less  than  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Biblical  account  of  the  life  and  minis- 
try of  Jesus  is  wildly  and  basically  inaccurate 
and  to  reconstruct  the  hypothetical,  lost  ur- 
Gospel  which  they  claim  was  distorted  almost 
beyond  ret  ognition  by  the  sec  ond-century  a.d. 
writers  of  the  four  Gospels.  Mr.  Graves,  the 
English  poet,  novelist,  and  amateur  scholar, 
has  written  a  series  of  historical  novels,  one  of 
which,  King  Jesus  (1946),  foreshadows  the 
present  work.  In  the  foreword  to  King  Jesus, 
Mr.  Graves  acknowledges  the  help  of  another 
amateur  scholar,  Joshua  Podro.  now  his  co- 
author. 

The  contention  of  Gravespodro,  as  our  au- 
thors may  be  termed  for  convenience,  is  that 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  were  in  the  orthodox 
Judaic  tradition,  but  were  later  given  an  anti- 
Judaic  twist— in  fact  a  veritable  wrench— by 
Paul  and  the  Gospel  writers;  that  his  denun- 
ciations of  the  Pharisees  are  Christian  forger- 
ies, his  actual  position  being  that  of  a  liberal 
Pharisee,  with  the  same  respect  for  Mosaic 
Law  and  the  authority  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin 
that  a  liberal  Catholic  today  has  for  Holy 
Writ  and  the  Pope;  and  that  there  was 
nothing  supernatural  about  his  birth,  his 
death,  or  any  of  his  acts.  A  theory  that  elimi- 
nates the  Virgin  Birth,  the  Resurrection,  the 
miracles,  the  universalist  ethic  of  Jesus'  teach- 
ing, and  other  cardinal  points  of  Christian 
faith— with  a  picture  of  Judas  as  "the  most 


faithful  of  the  disciples"  thrown  in  for  good 
measure— may  be  expected  to  cause  some  agi- 
tation, and  the  authors  anticipate,  with  ob- 
vious relish,  their  martyrization  in  the  cause 
of  Truth  by  Cfiristian  bigots.  Since  I  am  not 
a  believer,  I  cannot  oblige  them  by  adding  a 
faggot  to  the  pyre  on  religious  grounds;  but 
as  a  fellow  seeker  after  Truth,  perhaps  I  can 
add  a  few  sticks. 

"We  are  amateurs  or  irregulars,"  write 
Gravespodro,  "well  aware  ...  of  the  deep  mis- 
trust our  book  will  arouse  among  those  wfiose 
livelihood  depends  on  a  careful  observation 
of  theological  etiquette."  The  amateur 
scholar  seems  to  me  even  more  necessary  to- 
day than  he  was  in  the  last  century,  when 
"irregulars"  like  Brooks  Adams,  Samuel  But- 
ler, and  Karl  Marx  made  fertile  contributions 
to  a  dozen  "fields."  For  the  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  data,  and  the  overspecialization  of 
which  it  is  partly  cause  and  partly  effect,  is 
perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  of  modern 
scholarship,  since  it  tends  to  inhibit  original 
thought,  to  discourage  a  broad,  synthetic  ap- 
proach—Gibbon's Decline  and  Fall  would  be- 
today  a  group  project  financed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation— and  to  enable  banal  or  unsound 
thinkers  to  buttress  the  frailty  of  their  ideas 
with  an  undigested  mass  of  data. 

But  Gravespodro  lack  the  essential  qualifi- 
cations of  creative  scholarship:  the  ability  to 
develop  ideas  beyond  the  stage  of  simple 
assertion  and  t he  ability  to  relate  their 
theories  either  to  the  underlying  material 
or  to  preceding  theories.  A  scant  5  per 
cent  of  their  pages— fifty-four,  to  be  exact 
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—arc  devoted  to  general  exposition,  as  against 
textual  emendation,  and  even  here  their  argu- 
ment rarely  gets  beyond  dogmatic  reiteration 
plus  some  involved  skirmishing  on  details. 

The  scholarly  "method"  Gravespodro  em- 
ploy, if  so  dignified  a  term  may  be  used, 
is,  at  best,  simply  to  pick  and  choose 
from  among  the  vast  number  of  facts  avail- 
able those  that  bolster  their  argument.  At 
worst,  and  far  more  frequently,  it  is  to  give  no 
textual  authority  at  all,  merely  deducing  their 
"restored"  text  from  their  general  theory,  a 
method  as  easy  as  it  is  fallacious. 

An  instance  of  their  pick-and-choose 
method  is  the  opening  of  their  "Summary  of 
Critical  Principles."  "In  Matthew  23:1-3," 
they  write,  "  Jesus  orders  his  Nazarene  follow- 
ers to  obey  the  religious  authority  of  the  Phar- 
isees. It  is.  therefore,  only  reasonable  to  check 
the  Gospel  accounts  of  his  teaching  against  the 
two  Talmuds  and  the  Mishnah, "which  provide 
full  information  about  the  tenets  held  by  the 
Pharisees  during  his  lifetime."  They  imply 
here  what  they  elsewhere  state:  that  wherever 
Jesus'  teaching  conflicts  with  the  Talmuds  and 
Mishnah,  the  rat  of  later  Christian  distortion 
is  to  be  smelled.  And  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  Mat- 
thew 23: 1-3,  Jesus  does  state:  "The  scribes  and 
Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat.  All  therefore 
whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe 
and  do."  The  last  half  of  verse  3  continues, 
however,  "...  but  do  not  after  their  works, 
for  they  say  and  do  not,"  and  a  diatribe  of 
mounting  indignation  immediately  follows 
with  the  refrain,  "Woe  unto  ye,  scribes  and 
Pharisees!"  Gravespodro  deal  with  this  dia- 
tribe as  they  deal  with  Jesus'  many  other 
denunciations  of  the.  Pharisees:  by  supposing 
he  "must"  have  meant  certain  "feigned  Phari- 
sees" who  substituted  outward  pretense  for 
inward  virtue. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  ingenious  gloss 
—except  that  they  give  no  evidence  for  it 
beyond  its  agreeing  with  their  own  theory— is 
that  it  does  not  explain  the  last  half  of  Mat- 
thew 23:3.  For  if  this  applies  to  the  real 
Pharisees,  then  it  goes  against  their  theory; 
and  if  it  applies  to  the  "feigned"  Pharisees, 
then  the  preceding  complementary  verses  also 
must  apply  only  to  the  "feigned"  Pharisees  and 
thus  not  only  cannot  be  cited  to  buttress  their 
argument  but  make  no  sense  at  all.  More  per- 
suasive are  the  editors  of  The  Interpreter's 
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Bible  who,  admitting  that  "the  Gospels  have 
exaggerated  Jesus'  denunciation  of  the 
Pharisees,"  state  the  general  problem  thus: 

Scholars  are  not  agreed  regarding  his  atti- 
tude to  the  written  and  oral  Torah  [i.e.,  the 
Mosaic  Law  as  expounded  in  the  Talmud]. 
Jesus  accepted  the  Old  Testament  law  in 
principle  and  assumed  that  it  was  the  per- 
manently binding  revelation  of  God;  but 
he  made  the  ritual  commandments  subordi- 
nate to  moral  duties,  opposed  the  develop- 
ment of  purity  laws,  and  went  further  than 
the  Pharisees  in  relaxing  the  Sabbath  laws 
to  meet  human  needs.  In  fact,  his  emphasis 
on  the  spirit  of  the  law  necessarily  involved 
a  new  view  of  the  Torah. 

But  the  pick-and-choose  method,  crude 
as  it  is,  is  superior  to  our  authors'  usual 
procedure,  which  is  simply  to  revise 
the  Gospels  to  fit  their  theory,  without  any 
textual  authority  at  all.  Consider  for  exam- 
ple, three  changes  they  introduce  into  the 
Gospels'  account  of  the  crucifixion:  (1)  "Ac- 
cording to  Luke  23:43,  when  the  'repentant 
thief  begged  to  be  remembered  in  the  King- 
dom, Jesus  assured  him,  'Today  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  Paradise.'  Since  God  alone  could 
decide  a  sinner's  fate,  this  answer  cannot  be 
accepted;  it  is  evidently  an  adaptation  of 
words  spoken  by  Jesus  during  the  Last  Sup- 
per." (2)  "According  to  John  19:28,  he  said 
'I  thirst,'  but  since  he  was  forbidden  to  utter 
the  least  complaint  in  his  torments  (Isaiah 
53:7),  this  will  have  been  said  when  he 
emerged  from  his  tomb  on  the  third  day." 
(3)  Jesus'  last  words,  according  to  Matthew 
27:46,  were  "My  God,  My  God,  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me?";  this  is  the  first  line  of 
the  Twenty-second  Psalm,  and  Gravespodro 
assert    that   his   quoting   from    that  psalm 
"proves   that   he   expected    to   survive  his 
ordeal"  (thus  buttressing  their  contention 
that  he  did  not  die  on  the  cross)  because  the 
psalm  "ends  on  a  more  hopeful  note";  and 
so  it  does— except  that  Jesus  only  quoted  the 
despairing    first    line;    this    difficulty  they 
triumphantly  resolve,  however,  by  the  simple 
process  of  adding,  in  their  version,  all  the 
rest  of  the  psalm,  a  matter  of  some  three 
hundred  words,  which  the  dying  Jesus  is 
alleged  to  have  enunciated  from  the  cross. 

In  each  of  these  three  instances,  Graves- 
podro revise,  without  citing  any  evidence  in 
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support,  Jesus'  words  to  lit  into  their  notion 
of  him  as  one  whose  chiel  concern  was  to 
lullill  Old  Testament  prophecies  and  to  ob- 
serve the  Mosaic  Law.  If  he  comforted  the 
thief  or  complained  of  thirst  or  cried  out  in 
an  agony  of  despair,  these  vivid,  human  re- 
actions  "must"  be  Christian  distortions,  since 
the  Judaic  tradition  gave  judgment  to  God 
alone,  forbade  a  prophet  in  his  situation  to 
complain,  and  supplied  a  more  "hopeful" 
conclusion  to  his  despair. 

The  Gospel  which  Gravespodro  are  trying 
to  "restore"— using  the  term  in  a  strictly  Pick- 
wickian sense,  as  in  Viollet-le-Duc's  notorious 
nineteenth-century  Gothic  "restorations"— is 
an  oral  tradition  that  was  not  put  into  writ- 
ing, so  far  as  anybody  knows  now,  for  more 
than  a  century  alter  the  death  of  Christ.  "All 
the  Gospels,"  observe  Gravespodro,  "were 
based  on  notes  taken  by  Greek-speaking  con- 
verts  from  the  Aramaic  gospel  orally  current 
among  the  Nazarenes."  Their  "restored" 
Xa/arene  Gospel,  which  occupies  some  two 
hundred  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book  and 
which  the  other  eight  hundred  pages  are 
an  attempt  to  validate,  is  thus  only  in  small 
part  a  text  reconstructed  out  of  fragments  of 
other  texts  or  by  picking  and  choosing  among 
the  lour  extant  Gospels.  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  no  more  than  a  literary  exercise,  a  fabri- 
cation de  novo  written  by  Gravespodro  to  fit 
their  theories  about  Christ— a  prophet  as 
tedious  in  discourse  as  the  Gospel  Jesus  is 
pithy— who  goes  off  to  die  in  the  land  of  Nod. 
(Most  readers  will  have  long  since  preceded 
him  there.) 

To  add  the  final  touch,  the  whole  thing  is 
written  in  a  stilted  imitation  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  prose  of  the  translators  of  the  King- 
James  Version.  It  is  easier  to  believe  God 
dictated  every  word  of  the  Bible  personally 
than  to  attain  any  confidence  in  the  validity 
of  such  a  "restoration." 

But  let  us  assume,  momentarily,  that  the 
Gravespodro  Jesus  is  the  real,  his- 
torical Jesus.  How  does  he  compare 
with  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels?  Our  authors 
characterize  the  traditional  picture  of  Jesus  as 
"meanspirited  and  vapid,"  find  the  Gospels 
"poor  by  Greek  literary  standards,"  and  cite 
"the  late  Victorian  atheist  (was  it  Brad- 
laugh?)"  who  "may  be  excused  for  remarking 
that  they  read  as  though  'concocted  by  illit- 
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erate,  half-starved  visionaries  in  some  dark 
corner  of  a  Graeco-Syrian  slum.'  "  I  don't 
think  Bradlaugh's  remark  if  it  was  his— why 
didn't  they  look  it  up?— is  excusable  even  for  a 
Victorian  atheist,  and  if  the  traditional  Jesus 
is  "meanspirited  and  vapid''  and  the  Gospels 
poor  as  literature,  what  in  the  world  shall  we 
say  of  Gravespodro?  At  every  turn  they  re- 
duce Jesus  and  his  teachings  to  a  pallid  after- 
glow of  the  Old  Testament. 

Thus  the  wonderfully  vivid  temptation  in 
the  wilderness,  with  Jesus  and  Satan  talking 
back  and  forth,  is  recast  into  indirect  dis- 
course, with  Jesus  speaking  only  through  a 
mouthpiece,  a  sort  of  White  House  spokes- 
man yclept  "my  good  counselor"  while  Satan 
is  represented  by  "my  evil  counselor,"  and  all 
because  there  is  a  similar  passage  in  Zechariah 
3:  1-10;  the  parable  of  the  seed  that  fell  on 
stony  ground  no  longer  refers  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  but  is  reduced  to  the  fate  of  Isaac's 
seed,  i.e.  Jewish  genealogy;  and  so  on. 

The  Gospel  Jesus  "taught  as  one  having 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes,"  that 
is,  he  appealed  directly  to  the  heart 
without  bringing  in  the  law  and  prophets  to 
back  him  up,  as  was  the  orthodox  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  his  time;  but  his  Gravespodro  c  arica- 
ture hardly  dares  to  make  a  remark  without 
justifying  it  by  an  Old  Testament  tag.  The 
Gospel  Jesus  is  constantly  undermining  the 
strict  and  barbaric  ritualism  of  the  Mosaic 
Law.  To  the  outward,  mec  hanical  ceremony 
he  opposed  inner,  spiritual  virtue:  "the  King- 
dom of  God  is  within  you,"  "nothing  from 
without  the  man  can  defile  him"  (re  eating 
with  unwashed  hands),  "the  Son  of  Man  is 
lord  also  of  the  Sabbath"  (re  his  threshing 
grain  on  the  Jewish  Sunday).  "In  the 
Pharisaic  view,"  write  Gravespodro,  for  once 
accurately,  "all  moral  problems,  whether 
great  or  small,  must  be  related  to  the  Law." 
But  the  Law  is  ritualistic  as  well  as  ethical, 
and  if  Jesus  accepted  much  of  the  ethical  part, 
he  showed  little  interest  in  the  ritual.  It  is 
precisely  this  indifference  and  rejection  that 
distinguished  him  from  other  Jewish  prophets, 
and  that  enabled  his  teachings  to  achieve  uni- 
versality. And  it  is  precisely  this  universality 
that  is  the  object  of  the  Gravespodro  reduc- 
tive system. 

Consider,  for  instance,  their  treatment  of 
the  parable  ol  the  Good  Samaritan.  "Obvi- 
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ouslv,"  they  begin,  "the  Samaritan  was  the 
victim  and  not  the  deliverer.  The  priest  and 
the  Levite  refused  to  help  him  because  of  a 
long-standing  feud  between  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans, justifying  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  ritually  unclean."  Thus  the  Samari- 
um "obviously"  had  to  be  the  victim  so  that 
Gravespodro  could  reduce  the  meaning  of  the 
parable  from  the  broader  issue  of  human  self- 
ishness to  the  narrower  one  of  ritual  pollution 
—at  least  they  give  no  other  reason  for  the 
obviousness  of  this  emendation. 

The  change  has  a  further  attraction  for 
them  in  that  it  confines  the  concept  of 
"neighbor"  to  one's  co-religionists  instead  of 
widening  it,  as  the  Gospel  Jesus  does,  to 
include  all  mankind: 

Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou, 
was  neighbor  unto  him  that  fell  among  the 
thieves?  [asks  the  vapid,  meanspirited  Jesus 
of  Luke]. 

And  he  said:  "He  that  shewed  mercy  on 
him."  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him:  "Go,  and 
do  thou  likewise." 

But  the  unvapid,  large-spirited  Jesus  of 
Gravespodro,  noting  that  the  Samaritan  had 
"cried  out  for  help  in  God's  name"  (as  the 
victim  in  Luke  did  not,  by  the  way),  con- 
cludes that  the  Samaritan,  for  all  his  unclean- 
liness,  "is  my  neighbor  because  that  when  he 
was  in  trouble,  he  cried  unto  the  One  God 
which  I  also  worship."  This  is  the  Old  School 
Tie  with  a  Hebrew  accent. 

There  is  by  now  little  doubt  that  the 
Gospel  writers,  and,  even  more,  certain 
later  Christian  propagandists,  exag- 
gerated the  conflict  between  Christ's  teaching 
and  Judaism,  and  Gravespodro's  exaggeration 
in  the  reverse  direction  is  in  part  a  reaction  to 
this  injustice.  But  how  serious  are  they,  really? 
"If  these  findings  are  to  be  accepted,"  they 
write,  "historically-minded  Protestants  will 
conclude  that  only  one  honest  course  is  left  to 
them:  namely,  to  revive  Jesus'  own  form  of 
Judaism  and  subject  themselves  to  circum- 
cision and  the  laws  of  ritual  cleanliness  in 
token  of  their  sincerity."  But,  as  they  hasten 
to  point  out,  there  is  no  rest  even  here  for 
historically-minded  Protestants.  If  they  follow 
modern  Biblical  scholarship  and  reject  the 
Old  Testament  as  "a  trustworthy  record  of 
events,"  then  they  cannot  follow  Jesus,  who 
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believed  in  it  literally.  On  the  other  hand: 
"If  they  can  swallow  the  Old  Testament  with 
all  its  miracles,  why  should  the  New  stick  in 
their  throats?"  There  is  a  tinge  of  schoolboy 
teasing  here,  and  Protestants,  whether  his- 
torically-minded or  not,  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  preserve  their  equanimity,  and  their 
foreskins,  in  the  face  of  the  Gravespodro  doc- 
trine. 

All  the  more  so,  since  our  authors  don't  try 
to  explain— or  even  seem  to  be  aware  of— the 
problem  of  why,  if  Jesus  was  what  they  say 
he  was,  his  life  and  teachings  have  had  such  a 
universal  influence.  Gravespodro  remark,  off- 
handedly, that  it  is  Jesus'  predecessor,  Hillel, 
"to  whom,  paradoxically,  the  Christian  ethic 
owes  more  than  to  Jesus,"  but  they  do  not 
pause  to  solve  the  paradox  or  even  to  give 
any  evidence  in  support  of  their  view.  They 
have  other  fish  to  fry— or  rather  to  scorch,  for 
they  never  do  get  anything  cooked— and  they 
rush  onward  as  impetuously  as  those  other 
devil-possessed  creatures,  the  Gadarene  swine. 

The  devil  that  possesses  them  is  a  modern 
devil,  that  of  the  "inside  story,"  the 
conspiratorial  view  of  history,  which 
with  paranoiac  logic  sees  all  previously  ac- 
cepted records  as  merely  cover-up  stories  to 
conceal  the  secret,  buried  Truth.  But,  as  is 
common  with  such  illuminati,  they  prove  too 
much:  "When  all  the  first  and  second  century 
changes  and  interpolations  are  removed  from 
the  Canon,  what  is  left  amounts  to  no  more 
than  an  exceptionally  dramatic  incident  in 
Jewish  sectarian  history." 

In  that  case,  however,  assuming  they  are 
right,  who  did  create  the  image  of  Jesus  that 
has  captured  our  imaginations  and  moved  our 
hearts  for  two  thousand  years?  One  thing  is 
sure:  the  creative  spirit  was  not  the  Graves- 
podro Jesus,  who  "preached  that  only  devout 
Jews  who  kept  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  could  qualify  for  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven;  Gentiles  who  had  not  ac- 
cepted circumcision  and  the  yoke  of  the  Law 
were  excluded."  If  this  is  the  historical  Jesus, 
then  all  honor  to  the  unknown  "Greek-speak- 
ing converts"  who  in  the  second  century  dis- 
torted Jesus'  message  into  the  form  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  fabricating  from  the  un- 
promising raw  material  of  a  narrow  Jewish 
zealot  a  universal  moral  teacher  whose  doc- 
trine is  still  inspiring! 
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Christmas  begins  early  for  any  reviewer  of 
children's  books.  Since  mid-August  pack- 
ages of  the  new  fall  publications  have 
come  almost  daily  to  my  desk.  Some  contain 
nothing  of  lasting  value— but  now  and  then 
one  brings  a  book  so  full  of  life  than  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  share  it  with  children.  Such  are 
the  books  which  I  have  included  in  this  list- 
outstanding  because  of  the  quality  of  their  writ- 
ing, illustrations,  and  book-making;  the  creative 
presentation  of  their  subjects;  and,  of  course, 
their  interest  lot  children. 

To  begin  with  picture  books:  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  this  year  is  Hide  and  Seek  Day  by 
Gene  Zion  with  double-spread  pictures  in  color 
by  Margaret  Bloy  Graham  (Harper,  $2).  One 
morning  fimmy's  puppy  hid  a  shoe  and  Mother 
had  to  hunt  for  it;  Daddy  had  to  hunt  lor  a  col- 
lar button.  "Let's  play  hide  and  seek  all  day!" 
said  fimmy;  and  the  following  pages  show  all 
sorts  of  things  that  are  hiding.  The  train  hides 
in  the  tunnel;  the  turtle  hides  in  his  shell  when 
he  hears  a  noise;  the  policeman  and  his  horse 
play  hide  and  seek  with  a  lump  of  sugar.  A  child 
will  go  back  to  this  book  again  and  again  and, 
w  ith  just  a  suggestion  from  an  adult,  can  discover 
other  hide  and  seek  players  in  his  own  world. 

Beady  Bear  by  Don  Freeman  (Viking,  $2)  tells 
in  briei  text  and  appealing  pictures  in  black  and 
white  what  happened  when  a  toy  bear,  left  alone 
in  the  nursery,  came  upon  a  startling  announce- 
ment in  an  ABC  Animal  Book:  "B  is  for  Bear, 
an  animal  brave  who  lives  in  a  cave."  "Why 
hasn't  anybody  told  me  this  before?"  said  Beady 
and  knew  he  would  have  to  find  a  cave  and  prove 
that  he  was  a  proper  bear.  A  good  bedtime  book 
lot  all  small  teddy  bear  lovers. 

The  animals  who  were  so  well  received  in 
America  last  year  when  they  appeared  in  Pitschi 
by  the  Swiss  artist,  f  lans  Fischer,  are  back  in 
The  Birthday  (Harcourt,  Brace,  $3),  preparing  a 
wonderful  surprise  lor  Old  Lisette  who  cares  for 
them  on  the  farm  where  they  live.  The  six-color 
illustrations  have  a  definite  European  flavor  and 
are  full  of  amusing  details:  the  preparations  in 


the  kitchen  with  the  animals  doing  the  cooking; 
the  birthday  table;  the  evening  pageant  near  the 
duck  pond  where  each  guest  carries  "an  apple 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  it." 

There  is  another  gay  birthday  celebration 
this  year,  told  and  pictured  by  Esther 
Averill  in  Jenny's  Birthday  Book  (Harper, 
$2).  Children  are  already  well-acquainted  with 
the  small  black  cat,  Jenny  Linsky,  but  heretofore 
they  have  met  her  only  in  her  little  books;  now 
she  has  a  full-size,  four-color  picture  book,  very 
festive,  in  honor  of  the  party  her  cat  friends  give 
her  in  the  Greenwich  Village  park.  A  good  gift 
for  Jennv's  old  admirers  and  one  that  will  make 
new  friends  for  her. 

There  is  a  beaut  if  id  new  edition  of  Cinderella, 
illustrated  by  Marcia  Brown  (Scribner,  $2). 

The  Thanksgiving  Story  by  Alice  Dalgliesh 
(Scribner,  $2)  is  such  a  distinguished  and  delight- 
ful book  that  I  hope  no  one  will  make  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  it  belongs  only  to  November. 
It  will  make  a  Christmas  gift  of  lasting  value, 
with  its  simply  told  story,  its  well-designed  pages 
and  its  striking  pictures  by  Helen  Sewell. 

In  Professor  Ball's  Umbrella  by  William  Lip- 
kind  (Viking,  $2.50),  the  professor  and  his 
umbrella  (which  he  called  Philip)  were  insepara- 
ble until  the  day  he  absent-mindedly  left  it 
leaning  against  a  hydrant  and  the  wind  carried 
it  off.  The  story  of  Philip's  brief  but  exciting 
adventure  is  amusing,  but  it  is  the  gusto  and 
sweep  of  Georges  Schreiber's  pictures  and  his 
interesting  use  of  color  that  give  the  book  its 
chief  distinction. 

Wheel  on  the  Chimney,  by  Margaret  Wise 
Brown  (Lippincott,  $3)  tells  of  a  pair  of  storks 
who  built  a  nest  on  a  farm  in  Hungary  and  of 
the  two  baby  storks  born  there.  Tibor  Gergely, 
who  came  to  America  from  that  country,  illus- 
trates with  great  beauty  and  glowing  color  the 
life  and  the  changing  seasons  on  the  farm,  and 
the  migration  of  the  storks  with  their  flamingo 
cousins  to  Africa. 

Many  children  already  know  Bettina's  charm- 
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For  Boys  and  Girls 
TASHA  TUDOR 

is  at  her  very  best  in  a  verse- 
and-picture  book  about  a 
wonderful  doll  whose  clothes 
and  possessions  cover  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet  except 
X,  in 

A  IS  FOR 
ANNABELLE 

Ages  3-6.  $2.50 


LOIS  LENSKI 

has  told  and  illustrated  the 
adventures  of  this  favorite 
hero,  and  Clyde  R.  Bulla  has 
set  the  rhymes  and  verses  to 
music. 

SONGS  OF 
MR.  SMALL 

Ages  4-7.  $2.75 


HELEN  SEWELL 
and  MADELEINE 
GEKIERE 

have  illustrated  16  favorite 
stories  with  a  striking  combi- 
nation of  bold  brush  strokes 
and  delicate  line  in  a  new 
edition  of 

GRIMM'S  TALES 

Ages  8-12.  $3.50 


ELIZABETH 
RIPLEY 

has  followed  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michelangelo  with 
an  understanding  biography 
of  a  modern  master,  with  the 
artist's  own  paintings  illum- 
inating the  life  of 

VINCENT 
VAN  GOGH 

Ages  10-16.  $3.00 


"An  Immortal 
Masterpiece" 

ARNOLD 

Toynbee's 


A  STUDY  OF  HISTORY 

Volumes  VII  through  X 

"I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  convince  those  of  you 
who  haven't  read  it  of  the  exquisite,  inimitable, 
almost  interminable  enjoyment  you  can  get  from 
reading  [it]." — Randall  Jarrell,  Harper's 
Volumes  VII-X  $35.00         Complete  set  $75.00 


THE  STORY  OF  THE 

Declaration  of 
Independence 


A  pictorial  history,  from  the  drafting 
to  today,  with  biographical  sketches 
of  the  Signers  and  illustrations  rang- 
ing from  pictures  and  prints  of  early 
America  to  modern  photographs. 

8Wxir.  $10.00 

Text  by  Dumas  Malone 
Pictures  by  Hirst  Milhollen 
and  Milton  Kaplan 


SIGNS  AND  SYMBOLS  IN 

Christian  Art 

by  GEORGE  FERGUSON 


Christian  symbolism  fully  ex- 
plained in  English  for  the  first 
time  in  one  volume;  full-page  re- 
productions of  112  Renaissance 
masterpieces — 16  in  full  color 
—  and  marginal  drawings  illus- 
trating the  text.  A  handsome  vol- 
ume for  anyone  interested  in  art, 
theology,  or  religious  symbolism. 
8'/2"xll".  $10.00 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 
OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  INC. 

Pu(^(terscf%ieBoviis  fvr  neurQ  %v  GrUuries 

114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1 1 


Gilbert 
Highet 

A  CLERK  OF 
OXENFORD 

"100  proof  yet  mellow,  brac- 
ing yet  soothing  . . .  just  the 
thing  both  for  lone  hours 
of  concentrated  consumption 
and  for  convivial  evenings  of 
light-hearted  sampling." 
— Christian  Register.  $3.75' 

Christopher 
Fry 

THE  DARK  IS 
LIGHT  ENOUGH 

A  new  comedy  by  the  author 
of  The  Lady's  not  for  Burn- 
ing, hailed  in  London  as 
"Fry  at  his  very  best."  — 
Punch.  "To  my  taste  a  fine 
thing." — Charles  J.  Rolo, 
The  Atlantic.  $2.15 


Daniel  Lang 

THE  MAN  IN  THE 
THICK  LEAD  SUIT 

A  collection  of  the  author's 
New  Yorker  articles.  "Bril- 
liant sketches  of  the  atomic 
overworld  and  underworld 
.  .  .  lucid,  conversational  .  .  . 
exhilarating  and  informing." 
— N.  Y.  Times.  $3.50 


Charlotte 
Turgeon 

TANTE  MARIE'S 
FRENCH  PASTRY 

The  translator  and  adapter 
of  Tante  Marie's  French 
Kitchen  "opens  the  door  to 
the  enchanted  domain  of  puff 
paste  and  pat6  d  choux." 
— N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review. 
Illustrated.  $3.75 
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ing  big  picture  hooks  about  the 
donkey  Cocolo,  and  will  be  delighted 
to  learn  that  his  son  now  has  a  book 
of  his  own,  a  tiny  book— not  even  so 
big  as  Peter  Rabbit.  It  is  Piccolo 
(Harper,  $1.25),  just  the  right  size 
for  a  stocking  book  and  for  conven- 
ient carrying  around. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  brief 
review  am  idea  of  the  fun  in  the 
imaginative  text  and  pictures  of  the 
new  book  bv  Ruth  krauss,  illus- 
trated bv  Maurice  Sendak,  77/  Be 
You  and  You  Be  Me  (Harper,  SI. 75). 
It  is  "about  love  and  friendship"  and 
the  happy  play  of  little  children  who 
know  what  joy  it  is  to  play  twin  with 
your  best  friend  and  who  realize  that 
"love  is  you  give  them  the  leg  off 
your  gingerbread  man.  Xo,  two  legs 
and  the  head."  A  book  that  offers 
endless  enjovment  when  shared  by 
c  hildren  and  adults. 

For  children  just  beyond  pic- 
ture-books there  is  a  charming 
and  original  doll  story  by  Rumer 
Godden,  Impunity  Jane,  illustrated 
bv  Adrienne  Adams  (Viking,  S2.50). 
The  spunky  little  heroine  was  so 
strongly  made  that  "you  could  drop 
her  with  impunity."  Even  small  boys 
will  enjoy  this. 

In  Blue  Canyon  Horse  (Viking, 
$2.75),  Ann  Nolan  Clark  and  the 
Indian  artist,  Allan  Houser.  have 
combined  to  make  a  beautiful  book 
about  a  young  Indian  boy  in  Utah 
and  his  much-loved  little  mare.  The 
text  has  the  poetic  quality  of  Mrs. 
(Mark's  ///  My  Mother's  House  and 
deserves  to  be  read  aloud. 

Chica  l>\  Sail)  Scott,  illustrated  by 
Joe  Krush  (Harcourt,  Brace,  S2.25) 
is  about  a  nine-year-old  boy  who 
wanted  a  cowpony  of  his  own.  He 
was  given  Chica,  but  she,  alas,  was 
not  the  answer  to  anybody's  dream. 
Peculiar  looking  and  contrary  as 
they  come,  she  provides  the  story 
with  amusing  episodes  and  her 
young  owner  with  many  problems. 

For  the  nine-to-eleven-yeai -olds, 
Meindert  Dejong  has  written 
one  ol  the  outstanding  books  of  this 
—or  ol  any— season,  The  Wheel  on 
the  School,  illustrated  by  Maurice 
Sendak  (Harper,  S2.75).  Its  setting 
is  the  little  Dutch  village  of  Shora, 
where  the  storks  never  nest  although 
they  set  up  housekeeping  in  all  the 
villages  round  about.    Why  should 


the  storks  pass  Shora  by?  The  six 
pupils  in  the  school  do  not  know, 
but  the  teacher  has  a  suggestion: 
"W  ill  you  wonder  why  .  .  .  for  some- 
times when  we  wonder  we  can  make 
things  begin  to  happen."  For  boys 
or  girls  or  families  to  share. 

In  To  See  the  Oueen  (Longmans, 
Green,  .82.50)  Katharine  Gibson  has 
drawn  upon  her  rich  knowledge  of 
life  in  early  England  to  weave  a  tale 
little  girls  will  love  about  the  seven- 
year-old  Isabella  of  France  who  was 
married  to  Richard  II;  and  of  what 
happened  when  the  famous  pussycat 
of  the  nursery  rhyme  came  to  Lon- 
don with  a  young  shepherd  boy  and 
"frightened  a  little  mouse  under  her 
chair."  It  is  illustrated  by  Clotilcle 
Embree  Funk. 

For  young  mystery  lovers  there  is 
a  new  book  by  Astrid  Lindgren, 
Bill  Bergson  Lives  Dangerously, 
illustrated  by  Don  Freeman  (Viking, 
$2.50).  A  vivid  picture  of  a  little 
Swedish  village  and  of  the  three 
"detectives,"  Bill,  Anders,  and  Eva- 
Lotta,  combines  with  real  humor  and 
a  well-worked  out  plot  to  make  this 
a  better-than-average  mystery. 

The  Year  of  the  Mintie  May  by 
Margaret  Webb  Sanders,  illustrated 
by  Robert  G.  Henneberger  (Putnam, 
$2.50),  is  a  good  family  story  set  in 
a  Pennsylvania  oil  town  in  the  1870s, 
with  the  main  character  young  Arny 
Shull,  who  works  hard  to  earn 
enough  money  to  buy  a  small  share 
in  a  well.  Contrary  to  the  habit  of 
most  storybook  oil  wells  it  does  not 
prove  to  be  a  get-rich-quick  venture 
and  the  book  has  a  far  better  ending 
than  the  usual  stereotyped  one. 

Four  authors  whose  work  is  always 
hailed  with  delight  have  new  books 
this  fall.  Robert  Lawson  has  written 
and  illustrated  The  Tough  Winter 
(Viking,  $3),  a  sequel  to  Rabbit  Hill. 
The  first  book  is  so  much  loved  by 
children  that  thev  will  be  overjoyed 
to  meet  again  Little  Georgie  and 
the  other  animals  on  the  Hill,  not 
forgetting  the  crochety  old  rabbit, 
Uncle  Analdas.  Put  this  book  high 
on  your  gift  list. 

William  Pene  duBois  has  had 
many  strange  adventures  but  none 
stranger  than  that  in  which  he  met 
the  eight-year-old  Spanish  giant,  El 
Muchacho.  This  remarkable  child 
was  as  tall  as  a  seven-story  building. 
He  could  lift  a  trolley  car  with  one 


hand;  he  played  with  Mr.  du  Bois  as 
if  that  author  wese  a  tiny  doll;  he 
washed  behind  the  ears  with  the  hose 
of  a  fire  engine.  The  Giant  (Viking, 
$2.75)  has  superior  illustrations  and 
bookmaking. 

In  a  Christmas  story,  The  High 
World  (Harper,  $2.75),  Ludwig 
Bemelmans  tells  what  happened  in 
a  village  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  when 
a  pompous  government  official  came 
to  make,  arrangements  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hydroelectric  power 
plant.  The  story  and  pictures  have 
humor  and  a  warmth  which  come 
from  Mr.  Bemelmans'  love  of  the 
Tyrol  and  its  people  and  his  under- 
standing of  little  children. 

Since  C.  S.  Lewis  is  to  children 
of  today  what  E.  Xesbit  was  to  an 
earlier  generation,  the  fifth  story  of 
"Narnia  of  the  heathery  mountains 
and  the  thymy  downs"  will  be  on  the 
Christmas  lists  of  all  children  who 
have  had  the  first  four.  The  Horse 
and  His  Boy,  illustrated  by  Pauline 
Baynes  (Macmillan,  S2.75),  is  well 
written  and  true  to  the  land  of  fancy, 
but  it  lacks  some  of  the  richness  of 
the  earlier  books;  and  to  introduce 
a  child  to  the  joys  of  C.  S.  Lewis  I 
should  begin  with  the  first,  The 
Lion,  the  Witch  and  the  Wardrobe. 

A  new  author,  Palmer  Brown,  has 
written  and  illustrated  Beyond  the 
Paicpaiv  Trees  (Harper,  S2.50).  It 
tells  the  story  of  Anna  Lavinia,  who 
lived  in  a  house  surrounded  by  paw- 
paw trees  and  had  never  been  be- 
yond them  before  "the  lavender 
blue"  day  when  she  and  her  cat, 
Strawberry,  set  out  on  the  adventure 
this  book  records.  Mr.  Brown  writes 
and  draws  with  so  much  charm  and 
freshness  of  imagination  that  the 
book  leaves  one  hoping  it  is  only  the 
first  of  many  from  his  pen. 

For  Older  Boys  and  Girls 

M argot  Bexarv's  Rowan  Farm 
(Harcourt,  Brace,  S2.50),  sequel 
to  The  Ark,  continues  the  sympa- 
thetic portrayal  of  a  courageous 
family  of  refugees  in  Germany  after 
World  War  II.  Here  the  chief  em- 
phasis is  on  the  older  daughter.. 
Margret,  whose  love  of  animals  will 
endear  her  to  other  girls  of  twelve  to 
fourteen.  Together  the  two  books 
make  a  deeply  satisfying  chronicle  of 
family  life. 

Andre  Xorton's  At  Swords'  Points 
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DOUGLAS  SOUTHALL  FREEMAN'S 


CONCLUDING  VOLUME  OF 


THE  GREAT  BIOGRAPHY 


Pi 


VOLUMES  l-VI 


With  the  publication  of  Volume  Six,  Patriot  and 
President,  in  Douglas  Southall  Freeman's  epochal  study 
of  Washington,  a  literary  achievement  unsurpassed  in 
the  Twentieth  century  is  brought  to  a  close. 


The  six-volume  set  covers  an  entire  era,  from  Wash- 
ington's youthful  days,  through  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  his  planter's  life,  the  exciting  struggle  of  the 
Revolution,  the  military  strategy  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  his  eventful  post-war  years  as  our  first 
President  —  the  whole  sweeping  panorama  of  Wash- 
ington's life  and  times  until  the  end  of  his  first  adminis- 
tration. This  biography  is  the  definitive  life  —  a  work 
that  will  last  through  the  ages  and  be  treasured  in  every 
library. 


Emach  volume  sturdily  bound  in  top-grade  cloth,  with 
real  gold  stamping,  ivith  maps,  end  papers  and  half- 
tone illustrations.  Complete  set  of  six  vols.,  boxed  to- 
gether, $45.00;  Volume  VI,  boxed  individually,  $7.50 


At  all  bookstores 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER'S 
SONS 

Publishers  of  the 

DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY 

and  the  dictionary  of  American  history 


DOUGLAS 
SOUTHALL 
FREEMAN 

held  rank  as  a  world- 
famous  writer,  historian 
and  biographer.  The  author 
of  R.  E.  LEE,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner,  and  Lee's 
Lieutenants  spent  the  cul- 
minating years  of  his  life 
on  George  Washington. 
Seldom  in  publishing  his- 
tory has  a  work  received 
such  acclaim  from  every 
major  literary  medium. 
The  concluding  volume 
adds  another  rich  chapter 
to  a  truly  epic  study. 


R.  E.  LEE 

Awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
"The  greatest  life  of  Lee 
that  ever  has  been  written 
or  probably  ever  will  be." — 
Boston  Herald.  "There  is  a 
monument  to  Robert  E.  Lee 
at  Lexington.  But  this  one, 
I  think,  will  last  as  long." 
— Stephen  Vincent  Bcnet. 
U  volumes,  boxed,  $25 

LEE'S 
LIEUTENANTS 

"In  these  great  volumes 
Freeman  has  evoked  the  de- 
parted shades  of  this  army, 
brought  them  once  more 
to  life,  and  re-created 
through  them,  the  four 
most  splendid  and  most 
tragic  years  of  our  past." 
—-Henry  Steele  Commagcr 
3  volumes,  boxed,  $22.50 
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THEY'LL  LOVE 
AND  ENJOY 
ALL  YEAR! 


The  magazine  for  children 

Here's  a  host  of  fun  for  every  child 
on  your  list.  Each  month.  Jack  and 
Jill,  the  magazine  written  exclusively 
for  children,  offers  exciting  adventure 
stories,  games,  puzzles,  and  cutouts. 

And  Jack  and  Jill  not  only  enter- 
tains but  also  brings  exciting  new 
reading  experience  which  helps  to 
make  schoolwork  easier. 

Order  as  many  subscriptions  as  you 
like  .  .  .  just  list  your  gift  orders  on 
plain  paper  and  attach  the  coupon 
below.  We'll  send  colorful  gift  cards 
(they  can  be  hung  on  the  Christmas 
tree)  to  each  child  on  your  list  at 
Christmas  time.  And  remember,  you 
save  when  you  order  more  than  one 
subscription  at  the  same  time! 


Clip  and  mail  with  your  order 
JACK  AND  JILL 

Dept.' 1765,  Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 

□  My  payment  of  $   is  enclosed 

□  Please  bill  me  for  Jack  and  Jill  Christmas 
gift  subscription  as  indicated  on  attached 
sheet. 

Please  indicate  length  of  each  subscription 
and  how  gift  card  for  each  is  to  be  signed. 

My  name  

Street  

City  


1 


_Zone_ 


-State_ 


Jack  and  Jill  Christmas  Gift  Prices 
for  1954 

One  1-year  gift  subscription  $2.50 
Two  or  more  1-year  gift  subscriptions  — 
$2.00  each 
Two-year  subscriptions  —  $4.00  each 
Three-year  subscriptions  —  $6.00  eacli 


(Harcourt,  Brace,  $3)  also  takes  place 
soon  alter  World  War  II.  It  is  a 
story  of  espionage  in  which  young 
Quinn  Anders  comes  from  America 
i<>  the  Netherlands  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  his  older  brother's  death. 
Good,  crisp  writing  and  a  well- 
worked  out  plot. 

James  Ramsey  Oilman's  Banner 
in  the  Sky  (Lippincott,  $2.75)  is  dis- 
tinguished  for  good  writing  and  its 
ability  to  bring  out  the  fascination 
of  mountain  climbing  and  of  the  un- 
controllable desire  of  the  young  Swiss 
hero  to  become  a  guide  and  to  help 
conquer  the  hitherto  unclimbable 
"Citadel."  To  be  read  at  one  sitting. 

In  Pray  Love,  Remember  (Harper, 
$2.75),  Mary  Stolz  again  proves  her 
exceptional  ability  to  write  percep- 
tively of  young  people  of  today.  This 
is  the  story  of  Dody  Jenks  and  her 
desire  to  get  away  from  the  small 
town  where  she  lives.  Ashamed  of 
her  family  and  impatient  of  their 
narrow  interests,  she  longs  for  more 
gracious  living.  It  is  during  the  sum- 
mer alter  her  graduation  from  high 
school  that  she  meets  and  falls  in 
love  with  Simon  Roth.  The  story  of 
their  love  is  told  with  rare  beauty. 

Non-Fiction  for  Nine  and  Up 


T 


he  variety  in  subject  matter  in 
it  he  following  brief  list  of  non- 
fiction  indicates  the  wide  interests  of 
children  of  today. 

Skyrocketing  into  the  Unknown 
by  Charles  Coombs  (Morrow,  SI) 
tells  in  graphic  text  and  141  photo- 
graphs the  story  of  rocket  and  jet 
development  in  the  United  States 
today.  Listed  for  "twelve  up  and 
adults,"  it  will  appeal  also  to  some 
good  readers  who  are  younger. 

In  The  Epics  of  Everest  (Ariel 
Books,  $3.25),  illustrated  by  Gene- 
vieve Vaughan- Jackson,  Leonard 
Wibberley  gives  a  thrilling  picture 
of  the  various  attempts  to  climb  the 
world's  highest  mountain. 

In  Ajax,  Golden  Dog  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Bush  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $2) 
Mary  Elwyn  Patchett  recalls  a  happy 
childhood  in  Australia.  Children 
from  ten  on  will  like  it  because  it 
concerns  chiefly  her  adventures  with 
three  dogs.   Mediocre  illustrations. 

Thelma  Harrington  Bell's  Snow  is 
a  fascinating  book  with  pictures  by 
Corydon  Bell  (Viking,  $2.50).  It 
gives  all  sorts  of  interesting  informa- 


tion about  snow,  from  the  different 
kinds  of  snowflakes  and  how  they 
are  formed  to  the  methods  of  meas- 
uring snowfall  and  the  architecture 
ol  igloos. 

Claire  Huchet  Bishop  has  written 
a  vivid  biography  of  Saint  Martin, 
Martin  de  Porres  Hero  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  .1^2.50).  With  its  good  book- 
making  and  the  striking  illustrations 
by  Jean  Chariot  it  is  a  fine  choice, 
especially  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  a 
Catholic  boy  or  girl. 

Walter  Terry's  Star  Performance, 
the  Story  of  the  World's  Great  Bal- 
lerinas, illustrated  by  Marta  Becket, 
(Doubleday,  $2.95)  is  a  good  gift-  for 
any  teen-age  girl  with  an  interest  in 
the  dance. 

Going  to  the  Ballet  by  Arnold 
Haskell,  first  published  in  England, 
is  a  handy  paper-covered  guide  (Pen- 
guin Books,  650).  It  contains  much 
information  on  "the  four  parts  of  the 
ballet,"  dancing,  music,  drama,  and 
costume  and  scenery. 

New  Editions  and  Collections 

One  of  my  childhood  favorites 
was  Mary  Louisa  Molesworth's 
The  Cuckoo  Clock.  In  its  new  and 
very  attractive  edition,  illustrated  by 
Ernest  Shepard  (Dutton,  $1.95),  little 
girls  of  today  will  enjoy  reading  of; 
Griselda's  adventures  when  she 
stepped  into  the  cuckoo  clock. 

Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 
Hood,  twelve  stories  selected  by  ; 
Howard  Pyle  from  his  larger  collec- 
tion, has  long  been  available  only 
in  a  school  edition.  This  year  it  has 
been  re-issued  in  much  more  attrac- 
tive format  "entirely  redesigned  with 
plates  made  from  the  original  draw- 
ings." (Scribner,  $2.50). 


Of  books  of  verse  this  year,  by 
far  the  most  interesting  collec- 
tion comes  from  England,  The  Faber 
Book  of  Children's  Verse,  compiled 
by  Janet  Adam  Smith  (Trans- 
atlantic Arts,  $3).  It  contains  familiar 
poems  and  many  that  I  have  never 
seen  in  any  anthology  in  America. 
No  lover  of  poetry— adult  or  child 
—should  miss  this. 

Also  from  England  comes  Carols 
for  the  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas 
compiled  and  arranged  by  Percy  M. 
Young  and  illustrated  by  Ida  Procter 
(Roy,  $3.50).  A  gift  that  will  give  a 
music-loving  family  much  pleasure. 


"Some 
books  are 
to  be 
tasted, 
others 
to  be 
swallowed, 
and 
some  few 
to  be 
chewed 
and 


digested. 

—BACON 


J3 


1,500  years  of  warfare  interpreted  by  the  most  brilliant 
military  analyst  of  our  time 

A  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD: 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Battle  of  Lepanto 

by  Major-General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 

Taking  the  whole  panorama  of  the  Western  past  as  background,  this  superb 
work  traces  the  impact  of  wars  and  decisive  battles  on  the  rise  and  'fall  of 
cultures  and  on  the  patterns  of  human  organization.  Written  in  a  prose  which 
is  Churchilhan  in  its  power  and  narrative  sweep,  it  carries  the  reader  through 
thirty-five  centuries  of  recorded  warfare  with  scrupulous  historical  accuracy 
and  the  excitement  of  a  great  novel. 

Just  published,  indexed  and  illustrated  with  maps  and  battle  diagrams,  $6.00 
An  exciting  first-hand  account  of  the  war  you  never  see 

WAR  OF  WITS: 

The  Anatomy  of  Espionage  and  Intelligence 

by  Ladislas  Farago 

To  acquaint  citizens  with  the  over-all  picture  of  intelligence  and  its  allied 
subjects— counter-intelligence,  espionage,  sabotage,  and  propaganda.  The  author, 
active  in  intelligence  work  for  the  past  twenty  years,  served  with  the  United 
States  Navy's  Special  Warfare  Branch  during  World  War  II.  He  illustrates  his 
points  with  incidents  taken  from  actual  intelligence  operations. 

Just  published,  illustrated  with  photographs,  $5.00  I 
The  only  complete  guide  to  the  countries  of  the  sun 

THE  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  MEXICO 


1954-55  Edition 


and  the  CARIBBEAN, 

by  Lawrence  and  Sylvia  Martin 

The  basic  and  standard  volume  in  its  field.  Thousands  of  travelers  used  it  in  its 
first  season  and  recommended  it  with  enthusiasm.  It  includes  the  latest  changes 
in  travel  services  and  rates,  a  reassessment  of  hotels,  restaurants,  shops,  and 
other  essentials,  a  new  section  on  the  Bahamas,  and  much  new  information 
on  off-the-beaten-path  vacations. 

"As  a  travel-book  editor,  I  know  a  good  guide  book  when  I  see  one.  and  this 
is  a  beaut." — Richard  Joseph,  Esquire 

Just  published,  illustrated  with  maps,  $4.95 


STANISLAVSKY  DIRECTS 

by  Nikolai  M.  Gorchakov  Translation  by  Miriam  Goldina 

This  important  document  sheds  new  light  on  the  greatest  theater  director  of 
the  twentieth  century,  Konstantin  Sergcyevich  Stanislavsky,  whose  produc- 
tions at  the  famous  Moscow  Art  Theatre  set  a  new  standard  of  dramatic  pro- 
duction and  founded  a  vitalized  school  of  acting.  In  this  book  the  methods 
and  theories  that  revolutionized  dramatic  technicjue  are  shown  as  Stanislav- 
sky himself  put  them  into  practice  on  the  stage  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 
Exciting  and  informative  reading  for  everyone  interested  in  the  theatre, 

Just  published,  $4.75 


At  till  bookstores 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


The  Swivel  Chair 


All  sorts  of  slick  paper  ephemera  these 
days  set  out  to  trap  the  unwary  into  betraying  his 
inner  nature  through  the  unconsidered  selection  of 
trifles.  Woe  to  him  who  chooses  Bartok,  chrysanthe- 
mums and  Rudyard  Kipling  thereby  defying  polite 
classification.  To  pursue  this  ruthless  program  of  clas- 
sifying and  labelling  we  present  to  you,  in  capsule,  the 
friends  to  whom  you  are  giving  books  at  Christmas, 
and  a  suggested  list  of  the  books  they  want,  thereby 
saving  you  enough  time  to  read  all  these  books  your- 
self before  wrapping  them. 

Case  History  A:  —  This  reader 
talks  about  books  and  wants  to  own  books 
that  other  people  are  talking  about.  He 
knows  how  to  weigh  the  enthusiasms  and 
censures  of  a  dozen  of  the  top  widely  read 
critics.  He  can  spot  the  weasel  word  or  the  qualifying 
"but"  and  his  intellectual  curiosity  is  always  piqued 
by  the  sight  of  the  critic  venturing  way  out  on  the 
limb.  In  choosing  books  for  him  consider  the  solid 
praise  behind  these:  — 

The  Last  Hunt  by  Milton  Lott  ($3.95)  "A  first 
novel,  and  a  fine  one;  I  have  not  seen  a  finer  one 
about  the  West  .  .  .  since  I  can  remember."  —  H.  L. 
Davis,  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune 

Katherine  by  Anya  Seton  ($3.95)  "One  of  the  best 
pieces  of  historical  fiction  of  the  past  half  dozen  years." 
—  Thomas  Caldecott  Chubb,  The  Saturday  Review 

The  Wicked  Pavilion  by  Dawn  Powell  ($3.50) 
"A  modern  morality  play  written  with  a  kind  of  furi- 
ous compassion,  savage  grace  and  style,  wit  and  ribald 
laughter."  —  Charles  Poore,  N.Y.  Times 

The  Temptation  of  Roger  Heriott  by  Edward 
Newhouse  ($3.00)  "One  of  the  really  good  books 
of  this  or  any  other  season."  —  William  Peden,  The 
Saturday  Review 

Seven  Days  to  Lomaland  by  Esther  Warner 

($3.50)  "Freshness,  relaxed  laughter  ...  the  story 
of  happy  friendship  shared  with  a  half  dozen  African 
individuals  .  .  .  Esther  Warner  obviously  spoke  a 
language  of  the  heart."  —  Lewis  Gannett,  N.Y.  Herald 
Tribune    Woodcuts  by  Jo  Dendel 

Beyond  the  Hundredth  Meridian  John  Wesley 
Powell  and  the  Second  Opening  of  the  West  by 
Wallace  Stegner  ($6.00)    "One  of  our  magnificent, 


and  neglected,  American  stories  ...  no  man  is  better 
fitted  by  understanding  and  artistry  to  tell  it." 
—  Mari  Sandoz,  The  Saturday  Review 

A  candidate  for  this  category 
which  has  just  been  published  and  not  yet 
reviewed  is  Only  Fade  Away  by  Bruce 
Marshall,  ($3.75)  the  novel  of  a  profes- 
sional soldier  by  an  author  distinguished 
for  his  insight  into  the  power  and  the  glory,  and  for 
his  perception  of  the  humor  in  the  pathos  of  men. 

Case  History  B  has  no  thought  for  the  lit- 
erary mode.  A  book  is  not  a  conversation 
piece  but  an  introduction  to  people  he 
wants  to  know.  In  choosing  his  Christmas 
gift,  remember  that  he  reads  to  enlarge  his 
large  circle  of  literary  acquaintance,  that  he  is  a  con- 
noisseur in  rugged  individualism. 

Thad   Snow's  personal  history,  From  Missouri, 

($4.00)  is  a  rousing  testament  to  the  strength  of  the 
American  farmer  who  has  chosen  his  way  of  life  as 
a  philosopher  chooses,  who  writes  with  great  charm 
about  the  people  and  the  animals  who  work  with  him, 
and  with  table  thumping  vigor  about  agricultural 
politics.  Some  of  his  work  has  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  some  in  Harper's. 

Wallace  Kirkland's  Recollections  of  a  LIFE  Pho- 
tographer ($3.50)  amounts  to  the  inside  story  of  a 
score  of  bizarre  assignments.  He  was  sent  on  them  as 
a  cameraman,  he  emerges  as  a  writer  of  even  greater 
punch,  whether  his  subject  is  the  top  of  General 
MacArthur's  head  or  the  misdirected  stampede  of 
buffalo  or  a  few  days  of  immobility  waiting  for  a 
dragonfly. 

A  monumental  figure  usually 
dwarfs  his  biographies.  Happiest  solution 
is  to  elicit  autobiography.  Colin  Coote, 
covering  all  of  the  writing  and  speeches  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  has  fashioned  a  self- 
portrait  out  of  more  than  two  thousand  quotations, 
ranging  from  "My  mother  was  American  and  my  an- 
cestors were  officers  in  Washington's  army.  So  I  am 
myself  an  English-speaking  union,"  to  "It  is  better  to 
have  a  world  united  than  a  world  divided;  but  it  is 
also  better  to  have  a  world  divided  than  a  world  de- 
stroyed," in  A  Churchill  Reader.  ($5.00) 


Houghton  Mifflin 


Our  nominee  for  the  man  to  meet  the 
Russians  is  Brigadier  General  Dew- 
hurst,  Chief  of  the  British  Mission  to 
Soviet  Forces  in  Eastern  Germany  until 
1953.  This  nomination  is  made  on  the  basis 
his  good  humor,  exploits  and  diplomatic  deftness 
i  Berlin,  told  in  Close  Contact.  ($4.00)  His  evidence 
i  the  assisted  death  of  Stalin  is  currently  being  cor- 
•borated  by  the  Harrison  Salisbury  articles  in  the 
.Y.  Times.  His  acuity  is  proven  by  his  prophecies  of 
e  Russian  bid  to  wreck  EDC,  and  the  present  Soviet 
ideavor  to  prevent  German  rearmament. 

Case  History  C  is  the  specialist  tft^-cVjL^ 
ten  found  out-of-doors  and  well  prepared 
r  identification  of  large  and  small  wild- 
:e.  His  standard  of  factual  material  is 
lentlessly  high  and  so  he  probably  owns 
1  volumes  of  the  incomparable  Roger  Tory  Peterson 
:ries.  But  there  may  be  a  borrower's  gap  here  and 
ere  and  in  any  case  he  will  not  yet  have  had  time 
acquire  Olaus  Murie's  A  Field  Guide  to  Animal 
racks  ($3.75)  with  more  than  1000  illustrations 
id  a  key  to  the  tracks  themselves.  Also  published  in 
ovember  is  A  History  of  Birds,  by  one  of  Britain's 
remost  ornithologists,  James  Fisher.  ($3.75) 

Some  specialists  are  travelling  men,  actual 
■  armchair.  For  both  consider  the  American  Travel 
uide  Series,  only  a  dollar  apiece  and  a  great  bar- 
lin  in  intelligently  collected  data  for  the  migrant  to 
ew  York,  Chicago,  California,  Florida,  New 
ngland,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Also  a  bargain  is 
e  magnificently  illustrated  Exploring  Our  National 
arks  and  Monuments  by  Devereux  Butcher. 
3urth  edition,  new  this  Fall.  (Cloth,  $4.50;  paper 
2.50)  And  for  the  young  astronomer,  Find  the  Con- 
ellations  by  H.  A.  Rey.  ($3  00) 

Of  course  there  is  the  literary  specialist 
o  who  may  be  a  collector  of  poetry  or  fancier  of  the 
ort  story.  Here  are  four  excellent  choices:  Songs 
»r  Eve  by  Archibald  MacLeish  ($3.00),  The 
ream  and  the  Desert  by  Uys  Krige  ($3.00),  A 
reasury  of  French  Tales  collected  by  Henri  Pour- 
t  ($3.00),  and  The  Best  American  Short  Stories, 
>54  edited  by  Martha  Foley.  ($4.00) 

Case  History  D:  —  The  Christmas  stock- 
ing set  could  easily  account  for  the  fattest 
package  borne  away  from  the  bookstore. 
Fortunately  Children's  Book  Week  in  No- 
vember artfully  tempts  the  juniors  into  a 
:cific  list  of  requests.  In  addition  to  their  demands, 
isider  a  book  published  after  Book  Week  -  The 
>ry  of  Religion  by  Mabel  Pyne.  ($3.00)  Mrs. 


Pyne  set  a  new  record  with  a  new  idea  in  juvenile 
books  in  the  Little  History  of  the  United  States. 

This  new  one,  for  all  its  brilliance  and  succinctness,  is 
an  encyclopedic  book  on  world  religions  and  a  signif- 
icant contribution  toward  broadening  respect  and  un- 
derstanding intermurally. 

Case  History  E  is  a  family  of  readers.  The 
table  that  might  elsewhere  support  a  television  set  is 
strewn  with  books.  In  their  more  reprehensible  hours 
they  are  booksnatchers,  occasionally  they  drift  com- 
fortably into  reading  aloud  to  each  other.  For  both 
states  of  mind  give  them  the  Youth's  Companion 
($6.00)  edited  by  Lovell  Thompson,  and  again  the 
critics  tell  you  why:  —  "The  Youth's  Companion  man- 
aged to  enlist  the  services  of  almost  all  the  leading 
writers  of  the  time  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  .  .  . 
May  this  rich  and  enchanting  book  give  us  not  only 
a  sense  of  things  past  but  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
future."  —  Henry  Steele  Commager,  N.Y.  Times. 

"Do  you  care  for  time  machines?  Would  you  like  a 
ride  backward  through  100  years  of  American  life? 
You  can  have  it  in  this  fascinating,  many  faceted  book 
.  .  .  Youth's  Companion  is  literature,  but  it  is  his- 
tory and  sociology,  too.  It's  a  lovely  book  because,  in 
the  words  of  one  distinguished  contributor,  Howells, 
it  reflects  a  day  'full  of  mystery,  of  divine  promises 
and  holy  awe,  and  life  was  rich  unspeakably.'  "  — 
Edward  W agenknecht,  Chicago  Tribune. 

"The  Youth's  Companion,  it  was  literary  without  being 
fancy,  meaty  without  being  encyclopedic,  wholesome 
without  being  mamby-pamby,  and  it  never,  never 
wrote  down  to  its  clientele  .  .  .  This  reader  used  to 
look  forward  to  it  as  he  did  to  a  Sunday-school  picnic." 
—  John  T.  Winterlch,  Saturday  Review. 

Case  History  F  is  the  omniv- 
orous reader.  Paper-backs  bulge  from  his 
pockets,  his  magazines  burden  the  postman 
daily,  the  library  sends  him  overdue  notices 
and  two  bookstores  send  him  bills.  Clearly 
he  can  only  be  given  the  best  book  published  latest  in 
the  season,  i.e.  Song  of  the  Sky  ($5.00)  by  Guy 
Murchie,  Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection  for  De- 
cember and  published  on  the  1st.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  immediately  exciting  books  on  any  list.  Intellec- 
tually it  is  a  takeoff  into  the  world  of  air  —  and  every 
man  his  own  Columbus.  It  is  a  vast  encyclopedic  lively 
book  written  with  the  irrepressible  poetry  of  all  men 
who  hear  a  siren  song,  and  rich  in  the  informative, 
speculative,  deductive  and  heretical  data  of  a  long 
experienced  navigator.  It  is  a  book  to  make  every 
reader  feel  at  home  in  the  air  age. 


ompany,  Publishers 


The  New  Books 

Nobel  Prize  Winners  and  Views  of  America 

Joseph  Henry  Jackson 


Going  the  rounds  is  another  of  those  Wash- 
ington anecdotes;  this  time  the  story  is 
that  a  bureau  executive  has  announced  he 
hopes  to  turn  all  the  peoples  of  Asia  into  "card- 
carrying  Christians."  The  preposterous  statement 
is  doubtless  intended  for  home  consumption,  but 
it  carries  an  unhappy  implication.  Obviously  its 
author  has  complete  confidence  in  the  ignorance 
of  his  audience  on  the  subject  of  Asia. 

Pearl  Buck  knows  all  about  this  dead  spot  in 
the  American  mind.  In  My  Several  Worlds  (John 
Day,  $5),  she  reports  her  distress  at  the  blank 
indifference  her  countrymen  have  so  long  ex- 
hibited toward  Asiatic  matters.  To  this  day,  she 
writes,  "No  farmer  in  America  has  ever  asked 
me  about  Chinese  farming  or  the  crops  harvested 
there,  no  doctor  has  ever  inquired  about  the 
interesting  and  indeed  invaluable  medical  knowl- 
edge of  Chinese  physicians,  no  American  boy  or 
girl  has  ever  asked  me  how  Chinese  young  people 
live."  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Mrs.  Buck 
began  trying  to  do  something  about  this,  and 
she  has  kept  at  it  in  thirty-odd  books.  In  her 
new  one  she  continues  to  interpret  the  China 
that,  for  almost  forty  years,  she  knew  far  better 
than  her  own  United  States. 

The  main  structure  of  her  book  is  autobio- 
graphical, but  paralleling  this  is  a  running  com- 
mentary on  China,  some  of  its  history,  a  little  of 
its  politics,  and,  most  of  all,  its  people. 

Pearl  Buck  was  born  in  West  Virginia  and 
brought  to  the  great  port  city  of  Chinkiang  by 
her  missionary  parents  when  she  was  five  months 
old.  The  Chinese  servants  petted  her;  she  had 
an  adopted  Chinese  sister;  most  of  her  playmates 
were  Chinese.  Until  she  was  seven,  she  assumed 
that  the  Empress  Dowager  was  her  Venerable 
Ancestor  too.  The  earliest  split  in  her  worlds 
f  ame  when  the  family  fled  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
and  for  the  first  time  she  saw  a  Chinese  look  at 
her  with  hatred. 

Afterward,  life  seemed  to  go  on  as  usual.  Her 
mother  prepared  her  for  college  in  America,  and 
an  elderly  Chin  :se  scholar  taught  her  Mandarin 
and  the  Chinese  <  lassies,  shaping- her  mind  in  the 


mold  of  Confucian  ethics.  (His  training  has  made 
it  difficult  for  her  to  accept  some  of  the  absolutes 
others  seem  to  swallow  so  easily.)  Back  in  China 
to  teach,  she  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  the 
intellectual  ferment  that  followed  the  Sun  Yat- 
sen  revolution.  She  writes  here  with  special 
enthusiasm  of  that  yeasty  period  when  young 
Chinese  educated  in  the  West  argued  the  new 
theories  of  government,  new  writers  insisted 
that  fiction  (scholars  contemptuously  called  it 
"wild  writing"),  ought  to  be  taken  as  literature, 
and  teachers  excitedly  discussed  what  was  and 
what  was  not  worthy  in  the  Western  culture  that 
was  surely  going  to  make  China  over. 

Marriage  took  her  away  from  this,  and  she 
tells  the  story  of  her  move  to  a  northern  province 
where  she  first  came  to  know  the  Chinese  peasant 
{The  Good  Earth  stems  from  her  five  years  in 
Anhwei),  her  personal  tragedy  of  which  she  has 
written  in  The  Child  Who  Never  Grew,  her 
realization  that  her  marriage  would  not  work, 
and  her  return  to  America.  Readers  of  her  novels 
will  learn  a  good  deal  about  her  first  efforts  at 
writing,  the  later  books  that  led  to  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  1938  (accepted  on  the  same  platform 
with  Enrico  Fermi),  her  second  marriage,  her 
family  life,  and  Welcome  House,  the  child- 
adoption  agency  she  founded.  Mrs.  Buck  tells 
it  all  straightforwardly  and  intimately  with  her 
usual  skill. 

Autobiography,  however,  is  only  one  aspect 
of  her  book.  What  Mrs.  Buck  wants  is  to 
.  help  Americans  understand  China.  Along 
with  her  own  story  is  that  of  the  Chinese— peasant 
and  city  worker,  middlebrow  and  intellectual— 
and  their  accelerated  emergence  into  the  modern 
world.  This  leads  naturally  to  some  talk  of 
Chinese  history  in  the  century  since  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking  began  the  "occupation"  of  China  by  the 
West.  She  does  not  concern  herself  much  with 
ideologies  or  even  with  politics,  but  the  National- 
ist Government  is  one  subject  on  which  she  speaks 
her  mind.  The  echo  of  a  deep  disappointment  is 
clearly  audible  when  she  writes:  "Perhaps  no 


VIKING  OFFERS  A  WONDERFUL 

CHOICE  THIS  SEASON! 


"His  best  novel  so  far,  fast,  expert  and  entertaining.''-^.  Y.  Post.  A 
gripping  story  of  mounting  suspense-of  eight  men  and  their  women  during 
a  day  that  climaxed  their  lives.  "A  brilliantly  readable  novel."-  Harnett 
T.  Kane.  "Exciting  book  about  living  people."— Saturday  Review.  $3.95 

Merle  Miller's  REUNION 


Her  wonderful  new  volume  of  verse  -  already  in  its  fourth  big  printing! 
"She  has  restored  delight  to  poetry. "-N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  $3.00 

The  LOVE  LETTERS  of  PHYLLIS  McGINLEY 

With  charm  and  wit,  the  naturalist-author  of  The  Overloaded  Ark  writes 
of  another  enchan'ted  journey  to  Africa  in  search  of  rare  fauna.  Illus.  $3.75 

Gerald  M.  Durrell's  THE  BAFUT  BEAGLES 


A  noted  American  critic's  informal  history  of  our  literary  times,  and 
the  habits— both  good  and  bad— of  the  American  writer.  $3.75 

Malcolm  Cowley's  THE  LITERARY  SITUATION 


"A  rich  group  portrait,  painted  with  Irish  wit  and  love...  a  wonderfully 
warm  book,"  says  Newsweek  of  this  memorable  best-seller.  $3.75 

Gene  Fowler's  MINUTES  of  the  LAST  MEETING 


"Steinbeck's  funniest  and  happiest  book."  —  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 
"A  postwar  continuation  of  Cannery  Row,  every  bit  as  juicy  and  relaxed  as 

the  original  The  best  dialogue  of  many  a  year."— The  Atlantic.  "Steinbeck 

at  his  best  and  magnificently  entertaining."— N.  Y.  Times  $3.50 

John  Steinbeck's  SWEET  THURSDAY 


...and  other  distinguished 

MURRAY  MORGAN'S  absorbing  story 

Coulee.  '"" 
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books  lor  particular  tastes 
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THE  WOBID  Of  ODYSSEUS 


r 


. . . and 
for  anyone 

The  great  new 
handbook  of 
knowledge! 
The  most  useful 
general  reference 
work  in  such  con- 
venient form. 
Illustrated.  $7.95 
Thumb-indexed  $J 
De  luxe  $12.50 


The  Columbia- 
VIKING  DESK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

THE  VIKING  PRESS 
At  all  booksellers 


THIRTY  YEARS 

JOHN  P.  MARQUAND 

$5.00 


A  Marquand  treasury,  con- 
taining the  author's  own  se- 
lection of  his  best  stories  and 
essays,  written  during  the 
past  three  decades,  now  ap- 
pearing for  the  first  time  in 
book  form.  Introduction  by 
Clifton  Fadiman. 


VARIABLE  WINDS 
AT  JALNA 

MAZO  DE  LA  ROCHE 

$3.95 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 


The  love  story  of  young  Ade- 
line, only  daughter  of  Renny 
Whiteoak,  follows  closely  on 
the  events  of  Renny's  Daugh- 
ter and  brings  the  chronicle 
of  the  beloved  clan  to  the  early 
summer  of  1951. 


TACTICAL 
EXERCISE 

EVELYN  WAUGH 


A  matchless  collection  of  short 
stories  and  novellas,  sparkling 
with  the  wit  and  style  that 
have  made  the  name  of  Eve- 
lyn Waugh  famous  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


$3.75 


HIGH  WATER 

RICHARD  BISSELL 

$3.75 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 


"Lively,  delightfully  enter- 
taining." —  Chicago  Tribune. 
"The  upper  Mississippi  hasn't 
flowed  so  mightily  in  prose 
since  Mark  Twain  quit  pilot- 
ing and  wrote  'Life  On  the 
Mississippi.'  "  —  Lewis  Gan- 
nett, TV.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

At  all  bookstores 


DOCTOR  TO 
THE  ISLANDS 

TOM  and  LYDIA  DAVIS 

$4.50 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 


GOD'S  COUNTRY 
AND  MINE 

JACQUES  BARZUN 

$5.00 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 
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TREADMILL 
TO  OBLIVION 

FRED  ALLEN 

$4.00 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 


"Any  year  that  has  a  book  by 
Fred  Allen  is  a  good  year  no 
matter  what  else  happens  .  .  . 
You  can  count  on  the  thumb 
of  one  hand  the  American  who 
is  at  once  a  comedian,  a  hu- 
morist, a  wit  and  a  satirist  — 
and  his  name  is  Fred  Allen." 
—James  Thurber.  Drawings 
by  Hirschfeld. 


SICILY-SALERNO- 
ANZIO 

January  1943  —  June  1944 
SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON 

$6.00 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 


The  ninth  volume  in  the  indis- 
pensable History  of  U.  S. 
Naval  Operations  in  World 
War  II.  It  covers  the  three 
major  operations  that  carried 
our  armies  from  North  Africa 
to  Sicily  and  to  the  Italian 
mainland.  57  half-tones,  maps 
and  charts. 


ART  BUCHWALD'S 
PARIS 

ART  BUCHWALD 

$3.75 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 


The  popular  columnist  of  the 
New  York  and  Paris  editions 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  is  at  his 
wittiest  and  most  informative 
in  this  delightful  book  which 
tells  you  everything  about 
Paris  —  and  people  —  that  is 
not  in  the  guide  books.  Illus- 
trated. 


THE  STARS 
AT  NOON 

JACQUELINE  COCHRAN 

$4.50 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 


"Jacqueline  Cochran  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Horatio  Alger 
heroine  of  our  time,"  and  this 
is  her  extraordinary  life  story 
from  sawdust  to  Stardust, 
"from  a  log  cabin  in  Florida 
to  a  supersonic  dive  in  a  jet 
plane." 


VERMONT 
TRADITION: 

The  Biography  of  a  Way  of  Life 

DOROTHY  CANFIELD 


FISHER 

$5.00 


DIALOGUES  OF 
ALFRED  NORTH 
WHITEHEAD 

As  recorded  by  LUCIEN  PRICE 


An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 

$5.00 


At  all  bookstores 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 


man  could  have  been  strong  enough  or  great 
enough  to  organize  China  in  time.  ...  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Chiang  Kai-shek  w  as  not  strong  enough 
or  great  enough,  and  the  people  knew  it  [and] 
began  to  reject  him,  not  suddenly  nor  spectacu- 
larly but  nonetheless  absolutely.  The  failure  to 
recognize  this  fact  was  the  primary  failure  of 
American  policy.  Had  we  recognized  it  in  time 
we  might  have  prevented  the  appearance  of  a 
Communist  leader."  Again:  "Despair  gave 
China  to  the  Communists.  All  other  causes  were 
lesser  and  concomitant."  Concerning  at  least  one 
of  these  concomitant  causes,  she  adds,  remember- 
ing how  impossible  it  was  to  make  China  clear  to 
American  college  friends  forty  years  ago:  "I 
should  have  had  to  explain  about  the  Opium 
Wars  and  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the  Unequal 
Treaties,  the  extraterritoriality  whereby  the 
white  man  walked  the  earth  free  from  arrest  by 
a  Chinese  authority.  ...  I  should  have  had  to 
explain  the  arrogance  of  the  white  man  in  Asia." 
(  The  Aga  Khan  has  a  parallel  comment  on  the 
British  in  India,  in  his  recent  Memoirs.) 

Mrs.  Buek  has  visited  India,  Japan,  Indo- 
china, Burma,  and  Siam— in  her  youth  she  auto- 
matically thought  of  all  these  as  lesser  places, 
merely  peripheral  to  the  great  Chinese  empire— 
and  she  has  talked  with  their  statesmen,  report- 
ing many  conversations  in  her  book.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  not  a  political  document  that  she  writes 
but  rather  a  warmly  emotional  one.  Shut  off 
now  from  the  China  she  loves,  Mrs.  Buck  looks 
back  with  warm  affection  to  her  life  there,  and 
her  best  pages  are  those  in  which  she  recollects 
her  China  in  the  tranquillity  of  her  American 
surroundings.  Wherever  she  is— she  dates  various 
sections  from  the  Dakotas,  Vermont,  her  Pennsyl- 
vania home,  writing  as  she  travels— she  recalls 
the  purple  mountains  and  the  green,  closely- 
tilled  valley  of  the  Yangtse,  the  strong,  naked 
brownness  of  the  northern  hills,  and  always  the 
abounding  vitality  of  the  Chinese  and  their  aston- 
ishing capacity  for  survival-no-matter-what— 
characteristics  she  compares  with  our  own,  for 
she  sees  the  Chinese  as  more  like  Americans  than 
any  of  the  Asiatic  peoples.  In  the  end,  her  forth- 
right expression  of  a  personal  viewpoint  turns 
out  to  be  a  kind  of  guidebook  in  human  rela- 
tions. Mrs.  Buck's  unswerving  dedication  to 
people  as  people  is  always  clear,  and  although 
her  worlds  have  now  indeed  irrevocably  split,  she 
is  determined  to  maintain,  if  she  can,  at  least 
sonic  human  understanding  between  them. 

Life  with  Fermi 

If  Mrs.  Buck  correlates  her  life  story  with  that 
of  a  country  and  a  people,  Laura  Fermi 
hitches  hers  to  a  man  and  an  era— her  hus- 
band, Enrico  Fermi,  and  the  Atomic  Age  for 


which  he  is  so  largely  responsible.  Like  Mrs. 
Buck's  book,  Atoms  in  the  Family  (Univ.  of 
Chicago,  $4)  moves  beyond  autobiography.  Be- 
cause Mrs.  Fermi  has  an  unusual  talent  for  clear 
expository  writing,  lay  readers  are  likely  to  learn 
from  her  more  about  nuclear  physics  than  they 
may  have  thought  themselves  able  to  absorb. 
At  the  same  time  they  will  be  well  entertained 
by  her  sensitive,  even-tempered  account  of  her 
husband's  work  and  their  life  together. 

Fermi  was  one  of  a  group  of  brilliant  young 
physicists  (Emilio  Segre  was  another)  who  were 
making  their  Roman  school  famous.  Laura 
Capon,  a  science  student,  met  him  often  at 
friends'  houses;  the  professor-pupil  relationship 
was  easy  and  informal.  Fermi,  who  likes  to 
classify  everything,  described  to  her  the  kind  of 
wife  he  wanted— tall,  athletic,  preferably  blonde, 
and  of  country  stock,  with  four  living  grand- 
parents. Laura  was  smallish  and  dark,  and  dis- 
liked games;  she  came  of  city-bred  people  and 
her  last  grandparent  had  recently  died.  They 
were  married  almost  immediately. 

For  ten  years  she  learned  how  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  scientist  whose  reputation  was  becom- 
ing legendary.  She  soon  discovered  that  her 
husband  hated  fuss;  the  cooking,  even  the  furni- 
ture had  to  be  simple.  They  had  two  children, 
traveled  to  South  America  for  summer  lectures, 
once  to  the  United  States,  learning  new  lan- 
guages by  reading  books,  dictionary  at  hand. 
(For  North  America  Enrico  chose  the  works  of 
Jack  London.)  As  the  1930s  passed,  Fermi's 
researches  in  slowing  down  the  neutron  estab- 
lished him  as  the  leading  man  in  what  the  ex- 
perts called  familiarly  "atomic  golf."  Then  it 
was  1938;  the  Rome-Berlin  Axis  had  been 
formed  and  Mussolini  embraced  the  Hitler  race 
theories. 

That  autumn  Italy's  first  anti-Semitic  laws 
were  passed.  Enrico  and  the  children  were 
Catholics;  technically  the  family  could  have 
stayed  in  Italy.  "But,"  Mrs.  Fermi  writes,  "there 
is  a  limit  to  what  one  is  willing  to  tolerate."  Her 
husband  wrote  guarded  letters  to  American 
universities  and  five  replied  with  offers.  He  chose 
Columbia  and  told  Italian  officials  he  was  em- 
barking on  a  six-months'  visit  to  New  York.  A 
serious  problem  was  money;  emigrants  were  per- 
mitted only  fifty  dollars.  But  a  telephone  call 
came  from  Stockholm  at  precisely  the  right 
moment;  Fermi  had  been  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize.  When  they  left,  they  told  only  a  few  close 
friends  they  would  not  be  back.  In  December 
Fermi  received  the  award,  holding  himself  pre- 
ternaturally  stiff  for  fear  his  shirt-front  would 
pop  out  (next  him  on  the  platform  was  Pearl 
Buck),  and  the  family  sailed  to  begin  a  second 
life  in  America. 
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James  Ramsey 
Ullman 

THE  AGE  OF  MOUNTAINEERING. 

"A  superb  book  both  factually  and 
in  its  evocation  of  the  men  and 
the  spirit  of  mountaineering," 
says  the  Boston  Herald  of  these 
dramatic  stories  of  the  famous  as- 
cents of  the  past  hundred  years. 
"If  one  may  own  but  a  single  book 
on  Everest,  Annapurna,  K-2, 
Nanga  Parbat,  McKinley,  Yeru- 
paja  and  the  rest,  this  is  it." 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated.  $6.00 

F.  van  Wyck 
Mason 

BLUE  HURRICANE.  Everyone 
who  enjoys  swift  and  dramatic 
fiction  will  revel  in  this  new 
novel  by  the  author  of  Proud 
New  Flags.  Here  are  romance, 
adventure,  intrigue  and  excite- 
ment in  a  story  woven  around 
the  "River  War"  in  the  West 
in  1862.  $3.75 

Howells 

and  the  AGE 
of  REALISM 

By   EVERETT   CARTER.  "We 

are  eight  or  ten  men  al- 
ready, and  one  of  them  is 
Howells,"  said  Robert  Frost 
speaking  of  America's  lit- 
erary sires.  This  fresh  reap- 
praisal of  the  position  of 
William  Dean  Howells  in 
our  cultural  heritage  does 
much  to  justify  the  claim. 
For  anyone  who  likes  biog- 
raphy and  literary  history. 

$5.00 


ir 


At  all  bookstores 


from  Wyr 


The  ART  of  MAKING  SENSE 

By  LIONEL  RUBY.  Illustrating  his  points  with  entertaining  anecdotes 
and  case  histories,  the  author  explains  how  everybody  can  learn  to  think 
better.  He  shows  how  to  set  up  a  logical  argument,  what  evidence  is  and 
how  to  present  it,  and  offers  scores  of  aids  to  logical  thought.  $3.75 


SUN,  SEA  and  SKY 


Weather  in  Our  World  and  in  Our  Lives 
By  IRVING  P.  KRICK  and  ROSCOE  FLEMING.  A  distinguished  meteorologist 
and  a  skilled  writer  tell  of  weather  patterns  the  world  over  and  of  the 
way  in  which  American  daily  weather  develops.  They  communicate  a 
sense  of  excitement  and  discovery  in  this  non-technical  book.  Photos, 
Drawings,  Maps.  $3.95 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 

By  MAURICE  WALSH.  Six  romantic  new  stories  appear  in  this  volume 
plus  the  famous  The  Quiet  Man.  Together,  they  offer  a  rollicking  stride 
across  Irish  town  and  country  in  the  company  of  a  master  teller  of  tales. 

$3.00 

EPICS  of  the  WESTERN  WORLD 

By  ARTHUR  E.  HUTSON  and  PATRICIA  MeCOY.  Here  is  the  heroic  litera- 
ture of  western  civilization,  from  Homer  and  Vergil  to  Dante  and  Milton, 
freshly  presented  and  related  for  the  modern  reader  to  its  place  in  our 
culture.  To  read  and  enjoy  and  use  for  reference.        512  pages.  $5.50 

A  FEW  RUTTONS  MISSING 

By  JAMES  T.  FISHER,  M.D.,  and  LOWELL  S.  HAWLEY.  Eleven  large  print- 
ings testify  to  readers'  continuing  delight  in  this  case  book  and  life  story 
of  a  psychiatrist.  He  describes  his  60-odd  years  of  practice  with  "author- 
ity, dramatic  clarity  and  salty  humor." — N.  Y.  Times.  $3.75 

STILLMEADOW 
and  SUGARERIDGE 

By  GLADYS  TABER  and  BARBARA  WEBSTER.  This  lovely  book,  beautifully 

illustrated  by  Edward  Shenton,  presents  the  glowing  story  of  two  friends 

and  unfolds  their  lives  through  an  exchange  of  letters.  "American  simple 

country  life  at  its  best ...  a  book  which  draws  the  reader  right  into  its 

pages  to  participate  in  the  fun." 

— The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  $5.00 

DOGS  and  PEOPLE 

By  GEORGE  and  HELEN  PAPASHVILY.  Au- 
thors of  Anything  Can  Happen.  Illus-   

trated  by  Marguerite  Kirmse.  As  appealing 
and  surprising  as  a  lively  puppy,  this  book 
is  the  perfect  gift  for  dog  lovers.  The 
warmth,  humor,  history  and  sound  advice, 
the  "Papashvily  touch,"  all  combine  to 
make  it  the  canicular  event  of  the  year. 
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$3.95 
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WILLIAM 

Faulkner 

A  FABLE 

"Masterful.  The  crowning  work  of 
Faulkner's  career."— Si.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat.  $4.75 

JOHN 

O'Hara 

SWEET  AMD  SOUR 

A  number  of  controversial  matters 
which  have  amused  and/or  both- 
ered O'Hara.  $3.00 

JAMES  A. 

Michener 

SAYONARA 

"Rivals  South  Pacific.  Don't  miss 
it!"— Chicago  Tribune.  $3.50 

JOSEPH 

Hayes 

THE  DESPERATE  HOURS 

"The  best  novel  of  suspense  we  have 
ever  read."— Boston  Post.  $3.50 

MAC 

flyman 

NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS 

"The  laugh  hit  of  the  year.  Uproari- 
ous. "—Saturday  Review.  $2.95 


NANCY 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 


Mitford 

MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR 

"A  stylish  Cinderella  story.  Capti- 
vating."— The  New  Yorker. 

Illustrated.  $4.75 

Edited  by  JOHN 

Chapman 

THEATRE  >54 

An  exciting  treasury  of  the  '54  sea- 
son on  and  off  Broadway.  $5.00 


It  is  the  latter  half-and-a-bit  of 
Mrs.  Fermi's  book  that  will  be  most 
eagerly  read,  tor  it  covers  the  years 
of  the  war  when  big  things  were 
happening  fast.  At  Columbia,  Fermi 
plunged  into  experimental  physics, 
now  with  a  cyclotron  at  his  disposal, 
a  source  of  neutrons  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  times  more  intense 
than  the  radon-beryllium  sources  he 
had   used   in   Rome.    Mrs.  Fermi 
shrewdly  steps  up  the  tempo  here; 
in  her  narrative  the  weighty  events 
follow  one  another  rapidly— the  first 
efforts  to  set  up  the  now  familiar 
but  then  virtually  untried  pattern  of 
close  relationship  between  research 
and  government;  the  famous  Ein- 
stein letter  to  the  President  (".  .  . 
some  recent  work  by  E.  Fermi  and  L. 
Szilard  .  .  .  the  element  uranium 
may  be  turned  into  a  new  source  of 
energy  in  the  immediate  future  .  .  . 
a  new  type  of  bomb  .  .  .");  the  assign- 
ment to  Chicago  and  the  fust  self- 
sustaining  chain  reaction  achieved; 
the  move  to  the  mysterious  New 
Mexican    mesa;     the    months  of 
strangeness  there;  and  the  teamwork 
that  resulted  in  Alamogordo,  Hiro- 
shima, and  our  nervous  world. 

The  Secret  Was  Out 


THE  AMERICAN 
COLLEGE  DICTIONARY 

"The  finest  college  dictionary.' - 
Life.  Wide  choice  of  bindings  from 
$5  to  $12.50. 

At  all  bookstores.  RANDOM  HOUSE,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Fermi  gets  it  all  into  her 
story   with   a   sure   sense  of 
drama    and   an    intelligent  avoid- 
ance   of    easy    dramatics.  Along 
with  the  facts  she  provides  a  pleas- 
ant picture— homely  in  the  original 
sense_of  what  General  Groves  fondly 
called    "the    largest    collection  of 
crackpots  the  world  has  ever  seen," 
observed  in  their  off  hours.  Family 
groups  climbed  down  into  canyons 
for  picnics.  Edward  Teller  practiced 
furiously  on  a  monumental  grand 
piano  and  wrote  rhymes  in  the  man- 
ner of  Lewis  Carroll  for  his  small 
son.  Niels  Bohr  (he  was  "Mr.  Baker" 
there,  his  presence  on  the  mesa  one 
of  the  war's  most  carefully  guarded 
secrets)  told  jokes  in  a  half-whisper 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
hikers  of   them    all.    Klaus  Fuchs 
played  charades  with  the  rest,  and  no 
one   guessed   that   he  would  later 
testify,  "It  was  possible  for  me  to  be 
close  friends  with  people  and  at  the 
same  time  to  deceive  and  endanger 
them." 

In  spite  of  the  curiously  compart- 
mented  life,  everyone  managed,  and 


then    suddenly    they    could  talk 
openly;  the  secret  was  out;  the  bomb 
had  been  dropped.  Mrs.  Fermi  closes 
with  the  family's  move  back  to  Chi- 
cago where  her  husband,  with  a  still 
bigger  cyclotron,  commenced  new 
work  on  mesons.   With  admissible 
pride  she  quotes  his  friend  Segre's 
comment:   "Had  Enrico  been  like 
most,  he  would  have  gone  on  work-  \ 
ing  with  neutrons.   He  would  now 
be  king  of  the  neutrons.  What  other 
physicist  would  want  to  learn  new 
methods   of  research  when   he  is 
fifty?" 

Mrs.  Fermi  writes  remarkably 
well;  if  her  husband  absorbed  his 
knowledge  of  our  language  by  read- 
ing Jack  London,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  from  what  admirable 
models  Laura  Fermi  acquired  her 
firm,  direct  way  with  the  English 
sentence.  But  what  counts  most  is 
her  awareness  that  the  greatest 
events  are  still  part  of  the  common 
human  story,  and  that  the  thing  to 
do  with  life  is  to  take  it  as  it  comes, 
preferably  with  one's  sense  of  humor 
alive  and  working. 

The  Rio  Grande 

Next  to  the  Mississippi-Missouri 
system,  the  Rio  Grande  is  the 
longest  river  in  the  United  States. 
Its  sources  are  frost-bound  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  year;  it  empties  into 
the  near-tropical  warmth  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Its  total  winding  length 
is  almost  2,000  miles;  half  of  this 
forms  the  border  between  two  conn 
tries.  Men  have  lived  for  ten  cen 
turies  in  the  region  it  drains. 

To  tell  the  story  of  so  vast  a  rivej 
and  its  country  is  a  staggering  un- 
dertaking, but  in  Great  River:  Tht 
Rio  Grande  in  American  History 
(Rinehart,  2  vols,  $10),  Paul  Horgar 
is  equal  to  the  task.  Neither  his 
torian  nor  anthropologist  by  profes 
sion,  no  trained  specialist  in  folkway 
or  military  strategy  or  the  geogra 
phical  sciences,  he  manages  a  success 
ful  synthesis  of  all  these.  H 
accomplishes  this  at  least  partly  be 
cause  he  is  a  first-rate  novelist.  Skil1 
ful  narration  is  the  backbone  of  thi 
massive  work,  and  narration  is  some 
thing  the  writer  of  fiction  knows  hoi 
to  handle.  Moreover,  he  write 
"The  main  physical  circumstance 
of  the  Rio  Grande  are  timeles 
They  assume  meaning  only  in  tern 
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"I  BID  HIM  LOOK  INTO  THE  LIVES  OF  ALL  MEN, 
AS  INTO  A  MIRROR,  AND  TO  TAKE  EXAMPLE 
TO  HIMSELF  FROM  OTHERS."  -terence 

In  the  biographies  and  autobiographies  of  great  men  and  women 
on  this  page  are  contained  important  thoughts  for  all  mankind. 


IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE 

Seven  Years  with  the  United  Nations 

By  TRYGVE  LIE 

As  the  first  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Trygve  Lie  occupied  one  of  the  world's  most 
responsible  positions.  It  was  an  office  requiring 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order,  and  itself  a 
unique  international  observation  post.  Writing  out 
of  his  special  knowledge  and  experience,  Mr.  Lie 
presents  a  notably  candid  as  well  as  intensely  human 
account  of  a  crusade  for  peace  momentous  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

"One  of  the  impressive  documents  of  our  gen- 
eration."— New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

"No  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  survival  of 
our  species  can  afford  to  miss  this  book."— New 
York  World-Telegram.  $6.00 

MANY  A  GOOD  CRUSADE 

Memoirs  of  VIRGINIA  C.  GILDERSLEEVE 

Here  is  a  book  to  make  Americans  proud— of  their 
women,  of  their  educational  institutions,  and  of  their 
ideals.  It  is  the  life  story  of  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 
a  fearless,  intelligent,  patriotic  American  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  women  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Dean  of  Barnard  College  of 
Columbia  University  for  thirty-six  years,  a  leader  in 
the  WAVE  training  program,  and  a  delegate  to  the 
San  Francisco  conference,  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  the  current  of  her  times,  close  to  the  center 
of  great  world  events.  "An  extraordinarily  interest- 
ing book  ...  a  fascinating  story."— Elizabeth  Jane- 
way,  New  York  Times.  $5.00 

THE  INVISIBLE  WRITING 

By  ARTHUR  KOESTLER 

In  1931,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Arthur  koestler 
joined  the  Communist  Party.  The  Invisible  Whit- 
ing is  the  stark  account  of  his  8  years  as  a  Commun- 
ist. "Koestler  compiles  from  skulls,  rusted  barbed 
wire  and  interviews  with  shattered  survivors,  the 
history  of  his  old  regiment— the  commissars,  appa- 
ratchiki,  intellectual  spivs,  poets,  peasants,  pimps, 
betrayers  and  betrayed,  who  composed  his  'crusade 
without  a  cross.' ...  He  transformed  history  into  lit- 
erature of  such  reality  that  it,  in  turn,  became  his- 
tory."—Time  Magazine.  $5.00 


SUNSET  AND  EVENING  STAR 

By  SEAN  O'CASEY 

This,  the  sixth  and  probably  the  last  volume  of 
Sean  O'Casey's  autobiography,  completes  one  of  the 
truly  great  creative  works  of  our  time.  It  covers  the 
past  fifteen  years,  beginning  with  O'Casey's  return 
to  the  United  States  and  ending  with  a  fine  tribute 
to  his  native  Ireland  and  some  poignant  reflections 
on  old  age.  There  are  magnificent  chapters  on 
George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  vivid  pictures 
of  Devon  in  wartime,  a  superb  account  of  his  visit 
to  Cambridge  University,  scathing  denunciations  of 
his  critics,  and  many  passages  on  his  championship 
of  the  common  man. Here  is  a  fitting  climax  to  one 
of  the  world's  great  autobiographies.  $4.75 

HIS  VERY  SELF  AND  VOICE 

Collected  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron 

Edited  by  ERNEST  J.  LOVELL,  JR. 

Here  is  a  new  kind  of  biography— Lord  Byron  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries— a  portrait 
of  the  man  that  reveals  for  the  first  time  the  incred- 
ible complexity  of  his  mind  and  personality.  These 
are  the  major  records  of  the  poet's  conversation— 
the  reports  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  individu- 
als who  talked  with  Byron  and  left  a  record  of  what 
he  said.  Mark  Van  Doren  calls  this  book;  "a  unique 
story,  told  with  incredible  fullness." 
(Notes  and  a  detailed  index.)  $7.50 

THE  ROOSEVELT  FAMILY 
of  Sagamore  Hill 

By  HERMANN  HAGEDORN 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Theodore 
Roosevelts  of  Oyster  Bay  gave  America  exciting  and 
colorful  headlines.  Now  you  can  read  of  their  won- 
derful life,  laugh,  rejoice  and  weep  with  them.  Her- 
mann Hagedorn  has  captured  the  essence  of  this 
memorable  group  in  a  portrait  as  intimate  as  a  fam- 
ily album.  It's  a  delightful  saga  of  a  lovable  Ameri- 
can family  .  .  .  blending  pillow  fights,  international 
politics,  obstacle  races  and  presidential  campaigns 
. . .  "Full  not  only  of  warm  human  interest,  but  of 
moral  and  spiritual  refreshment  .  .  .  The  author 
throws  a  golden  shaft  of  light  on  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  a  new  capacity,  that  of  husband,  father,  and 
daily  companion."— Allan  Nevins  So. 00 


Your  local  bookstore  plays  a  leading  role  In  the  cultural 
progress  of  your  community.  If  any  of  these  books  are  not 
immediately  available  in  your  bookstore,  your  bookseller 
will  be  happy  to  order  them  for  you.  Support  his  efforts  to 
make  your  community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
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of  the  people  who  came  to  the  river." 
Plainly  Mr.  Horgan  sees  his  theme 
not  primarily  as  a  geographical  hut 
;is  a  human  landscape,  which  is  how 
the  novelist  is  hound  to  see  it. 


ONLY  one  man  in  a  million  may  actu- 
ally give  way  to  the  lure  of  far 
places,  climb  the  Himalayas,  sail 
single-handed  around  the  globe,  dive 
for  pearls  in  the  Torres  Straits,  be- 
come a  fish  pirate  off  Alaska,  but 
adventure  sings  a  siren's  song  and 
these  books  will  satisfy  an  almost 
universal  craving  .  .  . 

Alone  to  Everest 

By  EARL  DENMAN.  This  tale  of  moun- 
tain climbing  in  Africa  and  Tibet 
reaches  a  smashing  climax  when  the 
author  and  two  Sherpa  guides  (one 
of  them  Tensing)  bring  a  shoe- 
string expedition  to  the  23,500-foot 
level  on  Everest.  Photographs. 
(Coward-McCann).  $3.75 

4  The  Pearl  Seekers 

'*  By  NORMAN  BARTLETT.  "Compounded 
of  guts  and  glamour,  dreams  and 
deadly  facts,"  writes  Virginia  Kir- 
kus  of  this  rousing  history  of  the 
men,  the  legends,  the  murders,  the 
mutinies,  and  the  rewards  of  the 
pearling  industry  off  the  Austra- 
lian coast.  Photographs. 
(Coward-McCann).  ?5.UU 

Lonely  Voyagers 

By  JEAN  MERRIEN.  The  amazing  stor- 
ies of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
sailed  alone  across  the  seven  seas 
and  around  the  globe  -  Johnson 
who  sailed  the  Atlantic  m  a  15-foot 
dory,  Gerbault,  Pidgeon  Slocum, 

A  Treasury 
of  Mountaineering 
Stories 

Edited  by  DANIEL  TALBOT.  An  an- 
thology packed  with  excitement  — 
the  best  stories,  true  and  fictional 
by  the  world's  greatest  writers  and 

"(Putnam)^*  ^  ^ 

North  to  Danger 

By  VIRGIL  BURFORD.  As  told  to  Walt 
Morey.  This  is  the  true  adventure 
story  of  a  young  American  who 
sought  work  and  excitement  m 
Alaska  and  found  plenty  of  both  — 
from  deep-sea  diving ^to ^fish-pirat- 
V  ing.  Photographs.  (John  Day) .  ?d.  to 
1^  At  all  bookstores 

0  P  PUTNAM'S  SONS  •  COWARD-McCANN,  INC 
THE  JOHN  DAY  COMPANY 


Fork  kinds  ol  people  have  made 
the  land  of  the  Rio  Grande  their 
home.     Indian,    Spaniard,  colonial 
Mexican,   and   what    Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  would  call  "Usonian"  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  the  spacious, 
dry  country,  each  leaving  something 
of  his  culture.    The   Indian  lived 
humbly,  close  to  his  gods;  he  moved 
over  the  land,  settling  in  one  spot, 
inexplicably  deserting  another;  his 
design  of  life  depended  upon  his 
identification  with  the  group.  The 
Spaniard,  magnificently  the  individ- 
ual, came  and  conquered  (though 
not   easily),   debated   whether  the 
Indian  was  man  or  animal,  some- 
times, when  he  was  a  priest,  deciding 
on  the  former,  sometimes,  when  in- 
tractable Indians  had  to  be  pun- 
ished, content  to  settle  for  the  latter 
and  so  lessen  his  own  sense  of  guilt. 

For   three   hundred  years  Spain 
ruled  the  Great  River  country  by 
sword  and  candle,  and  some  of  Mr. 
Horgan's  finest  chapters  are  those  in 
which  he  reflects  this  period  whose 
stamp  is  still  on  the  Southwest.  Of 
the  four,  the  Mexican  period  was 
shortest  and  most  violent,  some  forty 
years  of  bloody  struggle  in  which 
Texas   came   into   being   and  our 
Manifest  Destiny  snatched  an  empire 
just  in  time  from  a  confused,  newly 
organized  republic;  when  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  signed  on 
February  2,  1848,  neither  the  United 
States  nor  Mexico  knew  that  eight 
days  earlier  gold  had  been  discovered 
in  California.    Six  years  later  the 
Emory  survey  demonstrated  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Gadsden  Purchase  which 
had  secured  a  safe  right-of-way  for 
the  coming  railroad.  It  was  not  until 
1899  that  the  last  secrets  of  the  Great 
River  were  penetrated,  when  Robert 
Hill  explored  the  country  of  the  Big 
Bend.  Mr.  Horgan  carries  the  story 
through    the    border    troubles  of 
1 9 1  5-  i  7.  The  machine  age  in  the  Rio 
Grande  region,  he  seems  to  say,  had 
better  be  someone  else's  business. 

I  he  skeleton  here  so  curtly  sug- 
gested is  marvelously  fleshed  out. 
Mr.  Horgan  writes  lyrically  of  the 
Indian,  romantically  of  the  Spaniard, 
sympathetically  of  the  Mexican,  and 


with  fine  vigor  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can   in    his    irresistible  westward 
sweep,  "repudiating  one  past  after 
another  .  .  .  bringing  distance  with 
him  as  a  virtue."  As  for  his  skill  in 
managing  the  diverse  elements  of  his 
story,  and  his  wonderfully  sustained 
narrative  drive,  I  am  reminded  of 
something  once  said  to  me  by  the 
late  great  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton, 
who  taught  several  generations  of 
today's  professional  historians.  I  had 
mentioned  a  widely  read  book  on 
certain  aspects  of  America's  past. 
(Later  it  earned  its  author  a  Pulitzer 
Prize.)  The  man  who  wrote  it  was 
not  a  teacher  of  history,  and  Dr.  Bol- 
ton's first  response  was  automatically 
that  of  the  professional:  "Of  course," 
he  said,  "he's  not  a  historian."  Then 
his  natural  kindness  and  sound  judg- 
ment came  into  play,  and  he  added 
with  honest  enthusiasm,  "But  I  wish 
some  of  my  boys  could  write  half  as 
well!"    Mr.  Horgan  may  not  be  a 
historian  in  the  technical  sense;  he 
has  not  taught  history  professionally. 
But  this  many-sided  account  of  the 


Great  River  is  historical  writing  of 
the  best  kind,  an  artistic  perform- 
ance of  a  high  order. 


Plea  for  Reason 

A few  years  ago  Bergen  Evans 
wrote  The  Natural  History  of 
Nonsense  in  which  he  hacked  his 
way  through  certain  jungles  of  folk- 
myth,  happily  demolishing  such  no- 
tions as  that  if  a  pregnant  woman 
saw  a  toad  her  child  would  be  warty, 
that  rats  "know"  when  a  ship  will 
sink,  and  that  if  you  hold  your 
breath  a  bee  won't  sting  you.  Now 
he  is  at  it  again  in  The  Spoor  of 
Spooks  (Knopf,  $4.50).  This  time  hi 
permits  his  underlying  seriousness  to 
show  a  bit  more  clearly. 

At  first,  the  book  goes  along  in 
the  familiar  pattern:  Mark  Twain 
did  not  make  that  remark  about  the 
weather  nor  did  Greeley  counsel 
young  men  to  "Go  West!"  Marie 
Antoinette  was  a  child  of  eleven 
when  Rousseau,  in  his  "Confes- 
sions," attributed  "Let  them  eat 
cake!"  to  an  unspecified  princess 
(He  said  she  said  "brioche.")  Dows- 
ing? Evans  lets  Mr.  Kenneth  Rob- 
erts have  both  barrels,  and  he 
reloads  and  fires  again  at  Dr.  Rhine, 
ESP,  and  "Psi."  Medieval  poison- 
rinos?  Rubbish!  The  same  for  the 


MacArthur 
1941-1951 

By  MAJ.  GEN.  CHARLES  A.  WIL- 
LOUGHBY  and  JOHN  CHAM- 
BERLAIN. "Thoroughly  en- 
grossing." —  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune.  Maps  and  photo- 
graphs, hkO  pp.  $5.7.") 


Light 
Armour 

By  RICHARD  ARMOUR.  "Spar- 
kles on  every  page,"  says  H. 
Allen  Smith  of  this  new 
collection  of  121  witty  verses, 
with  wonderful  illustrations 
by  Leo  Hershfield.  $2.75 


K2 

The  Savage  Mountain 

By  CHARLES  S.  HOUSTON,  M.D., 
ROBERT  H.  BATES.  The  dra- 
matic story  of  the  American 
expedition  of  July,  1953. 
8  pages  in  color,  photos, 
drawings,  mops.  $4.75 


The  Flowering 
Cactus 

Edited  by  RAYMOND  CARLSON. 

137  photos,  81  in  brilliant 
color,  by  R.  C.  and  Claire 
Meyer  Proctor,  plus  text  on 
when  and  where  to  see  cac- 
tus flowers.  9  x  llVj.  $7.50 


Sophocles 
the  Hyena 

By  JIM  MORAN.  Pictures  in 
3  colors  by  Roger  Duvoisin. 
A  wonderful  read-aloud  book 
about  a  fast-talking  cat 
named  Morris  and  a  hungry 
hyena.  All  ages.  $2.25 


The  Prayers  of 
Peter  Marshall 

Edited  and  with  Prefaces  by 
CATHERINE  MARSHALL.  276 

pastoral  and  Senate  prayers 
through  which  shine  the 
spirit  of  A  Man  Called  Peter. 
A  treasured  gift.  $3.00 


The  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 

A  Short  Illustrated  Biogra- 
phy by  STEFAN  LORANT.  "No- 
where else  can  a  reader  get 
so  much  for  so  little." — N.  Y. 
Times.  Over  ISO  pictures, 
plus  facsimiles.  $3.50 


The  Happy 
Lion 

By  LOUISE  FATIO.  Pictures  in 
;>  colors  by  Roger  Duvoisin. 
"Very  French  and  very  gay," 
says  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
this  outstanding  picture 
book.  Ages  4-8.  $1.95 


Improve  Your  Home 
with  Built-lns 

By  ROBERT  SCHARFF.  Over  200 
plans  and  step-by-step  in- 
structions for  easy-to-build, 
j  space-saving  units  for  the 
jhome.  Save  up  to  60%  of 
I  professional  costs.  $4.95 


Life  Is 
Worth  Living 

SECOND  SERIES 
By  FULTON  J.  SHEEN.  An  en- 
tirely new  book  of  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  for  peo- 
ple of  all  faiths  seeking 
strength  and  hope.  $3.50 


Never  Victorious 
Never  Defeated 

By  TAYLOR  CALDWELL.  "Roars 
along  with  gusto,"  savs  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  of  this 
best-selling  novel  of  an 
American  railroad  family. 
549  pp.  $3.95 


The  Reason 
Why 

By  CECIL  WOODHAM-SMITH. 

"Superb  writing,  superb 
drama,  superb  history,"  says 
the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  of 
this  book  about  the  charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade.  $4.00 


At  all  bookstores 
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The  Age 
of  Extravagance 

AN  EDWARDIAN  READER 

Edited  by  MARY  ELISABETH  EDES 
and  DUDLEY  FRAS1ER 

An  enchanted  escape  from  these  atom- 
haunted,  tax-ridden  days!  Stories,  memoirs, 
essays  by  such  as  V.  Sackville-West,  Edith 
Wharton,  Saki,  Osbert  Sitwell,  Cecil  Beaton, 
et  al.  16  pages  of  period  photos.  $5.00 

Houses  Virginians 
Have  loved 

BY  AGNES  ROTHERY 

100  magnificent  photographs  and  loving  de- 
scriptions of  the  beautiful  houses  of  Virginia 
—  small  and  large  —  whose  opened  doors 
were  a  legend  of  hospitality,  the  epitome  of 
a  gracious  heritage.  $7.95 

The  New  Testament 

KING  JAMES  VERSION 
IN  CADENCED  FORM 

Designed  by  MORTON  C.  BRADLEY,  JR. 

A  new  prose  form  that  emphasises  the  mean- 
ing and  natural  rhythm  of  the  Scriptures, 
without  changing  one  word  of  the  beloved 
King  James  Version.  Especially  designed  for 
reading  aloud,  and  for  the  home.  704  pages. 

$5.00 


The  Divine  Comedy 

of  DANTE  ALIGHIERI 

A  new  translation,  by  H.  R.  RUSE 

A  modern  prose  translation  of  the  great 
literary  work,  distinguished  by  clarity,  sim- 
plicity, and  remarkable  beauty  of  language. 

$5.00 

At  all  booksellers 
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"truth  drugs"  supposed  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Communists  to  re- 
luctant confessors;  all  the  to-do 
about  "actedron"  collapsed,  he 
writes,  when  it  turned  out  to  be  just 
benzedrine. 


Plenty  of  people  will  take  this 
with  a  smile.  But  Mr.  Evans  digs 
deeper.  Many  of  our  notions  about 
Woman  are  no  more  than  holdovers 
from  nineteenth-century  romantic- 
ism, and  he  takes  a  very  dim  view  of 
some  commonly  accepted  American 
ideas— as  for  instance  that  Woman 
is  an  Inspiration  to  Man.  (While  he 
is  at  it,  he  derides  the  prophets  of 
imminent  feminine  rule:  "A  mess, 
yes.  A  matriarchy,  no.")  Some  pop- 
ular myths  are  outright  dangerous. 
Narcotics  may  be  evil  indeed,  but 
the  current  fashion  for  making  them 
the  general  scapegoat  won't  do:  "Al- 
cohol causes  infinitely  more  murders, 
rapes,  and  crimes  of  violence  than 
do  morphine,  heroin,  cocaine,  mari- 
huana, and  all  other  drugs  com- 
bined." The  real  danger:  If  you 
blame  everything  on  drugs,  it  is 
easier  to  ignore  other,  perhaps  more 
significant,  causes  of  crime. 

On  our  contemporary  cult  of  the 
automobile  Mr.  Evans  is  brutally 
frank.  We  like  our  accidents,  he 
says;  there  wouldn't  be  so  many  of 
them  if  we  didn't.  Our  safety  cam- 
paigns? The  best  the  highway  engi- 
neer can  do  is  to  create  circumstances 
in  which  safety  is  possi'ble  if  the  pub- 
lic wants  it.  But  the  belief  that  the 
public  does  want  safety  is  another 
myth.  If  it  did,  it  would  pay  the 
price,  which  includes  the  kind  of 
licensing  that  would  keep  the  emo- 
tionally unstable  off  the  road.  As 
for  the  costs  of  car  ownership,  under 
Mr.  Evans'  simple  arithmetic  long- 
<  fin  ished  rationalizations  melt  like 
ice  in  the  sun.  Will  anyone  listen? 
Of  course  not.  When  it  comes  to 
his  automobile,  the  average  Ameri- 
can lives  in  a  world  of  dreams,  "For 
at  bottom  this  symbiosis  of  the 
American  and  his  car  ...  is  a.  love 
affair."  The  shamefaced  reader  may 
make  the  best  of  it. 

What  it  comes  down  to,  of  course, 
is  that  Mr.  Evans  is  simply  pointing 
out  how  much  nicer  thing*  would  be 
if  people  would  only  be  reasonable. 
He  knows  they  never  have  been  and 
that  they  won't,  be  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  But  since  this  knowledge  in 


Schools 
in  Transition 

Edited  by  ROBIN  M.  WILLIAMS,  JR., 
and  MARGARET  W.  RYAN 

Invaluable  guide  to  the  solution  of  vital 
problems  facing  the  nation's  public 
schools — changes  and  modifications 
now  legally  required.  Case  studies  of 
twenty-four  communities  in  six  states 
bordering  the  South  that  have  recently 
made  the  change  from  bi-racial  public 
schools  to  integrated  systems.  $3.00 

The  Negro  and 
the  Schools 

By  HARRY  S.  ASHMORE 
Foreword  by  Justice  Owen  D.  Roberts 
Revised  Edition,  with  text  of 
Supreme  Court  Decision 

An  impartial  look  at  the  whole  picture 
of  bi-racial  education.  "An  historic 
document." — Frank  P.  Graham,  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune  Book  Review.  Cloth, 
$2.75.  paper.  $1.50 

Tar  Heel  Ghosts 

By  JOHN  HARDEN 

North  Carolina  folklore  by  the  author 
of    The      Devil's      Tramping  Ground. 

Twenty-three  fascinating  stories  and 
ten  "short  shorts"  presenting  a  host  of 
lively  ghosts  who.  still  roam  the  Tar 
Heel  state,    illustrated.  $3.00 

Stephen  R.  Mallory 

Confederate  Navy  Chief 

By  JOSEPH  T.  DURKIN,  S.  J. 

The  first  full-length  biography  of  the 
man  who  revolutionized  naval  science — 
includes  hitherto  unpublished  material 
on  tho  manners,  morals  and  politics 
of  the  Confederate  Cabinet.  $<i.oo 


General  Lee's 
Photographer 

The  Life  and  Work 
of  Michael  Miley 

€y  MARSHALL  FISHWICK 

The  life  story  of  an  inventor,  idealist, 
and  genius — with  65  of  the  splendid 
photos  that  were  his  life's  work.  4  in 
full  color.    7V2"xlO".  $7.50 

General  Jo  Shelby 

Undefeated  Rebel 

fiy  DANIEL  O'FLAHERTY 

"Warmly  recommended  .  .  .  combining 
careful  scholarship  with  the  ability  to 
tell  a  story  in  an  engaging  manner  .  .  . 
First-rate." — Bruce  Catton,  Saturday 
Review.  $6.00 

At  all  bookstores 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS 


Chapel  Hill 
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THE    NEW  BOOKS 

no  way  lessens  either  the  reader's  or 
his  own  enjoyment  in  his  rousing 
attacks  on  unreason,  the  reader  is 
measurably  to  the  good. 

Photographer's  Delight 

With  Christmas  so  close,  the  un- 
commonly elegant  Woodland 
Flowers  (Little,  Brown,  $20)  should 
certainly  be  mentioned.  It  is  a  huge 
lolio,  approximately  12  by  163^ 
in<  lies,  containing  fifty  color  photo- 
graphs made  by  an  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  technician  and  artist,  fean- 
nette  Klute,  whose  work  has  been 
shown  at  New  York's  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  and  in  European  gal- 
leries. 

Miss  Klutc's  focus  of  interest  is  the 
picture;  she  makes  no  attempt  to 
cover  any  particular  part  of  the 
United  States  nor  does  she  try  for 
broad  representation  of  flower  types. 
All  the  photographs— they  are  ex- 
traordinarily fine— were  made  by  nat- 
ural daylight  and  in  situ.  In  each 
case  style  and  technique  are  pains- 
takingly adapted  to  the  idea  the 
artist-photographer  is  out  to  express; 
in  a  short  foreword  she  defines  this 
simply  as  "the  feeling  one  experi- 
ences being  out  of  doors."  With  each 
picture  she  quotes  a  line  or  two  she 
feels  will  best  match  the  mood  she 
is  after,  the  quotations  ranging  from 
Homer,  Horace,  and  Catullus 
through  Chinese  and  Japanese  poets 
to  Robert  Frost— Bryant,  of  course, 
with  her  vibrantly  blue  Fringed 
Gentian.  (The  type-blocks  are  in- 
conspicuously placed,  and  never  on 
the  same  page  as  the  picture.) 

While  all  of  these  are  woodland 
photographs,  not  all  are  Mowers;  for 
a  do/en  or  so  she  has  chosen  wild 
life,  a  locust,  a  dragonfly,  a  white- 
tailed  deer,  a  turtle  (with  which  her 
pleasantly  pat  line  is  Alice's  remark 
about  "uglification").  There  is  an 
Appendix  covering  the  three  years 
during  which  Miss  Kbite  made  her 
pictures;  here  the  photographer- 
reader  may  find  precise  details  on 
light  conditions,  film,  exposure  times 
and  the  like,  together  with  brief  re- 
marks on  the  spec  die  problems  posed 
each  time.  The  (dates  are  made  from 
dye  transfer  prints.  Splendid  press- 
work  and  in  lad  the  entile  design 
and  execution  of  the  volume  make 
it  by  any  standard  an  outstandingly 
beautiful  book. 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS 

The  Story  of  Man 

by  CARLETON  S.  COON 

The  sparkling  and  exciting  story 
of  how  people  have  lived  together 
through  the  ages.  The  equivalent  of 
a  general  education  in  the  great 
events  of  human  history. 

33  photographs,  62  drawings, 
10  maps  $6.75 

The  Eagle,  the  Jaguar, 
and  the  Serpent 

by  MIGUEL  COVARRUBIAS 

An  incomparably  beautiful  book 
in  which  the  author-illustrator  of 
Mexico-South  and  Island  of  Bali  de- 
scribes in  brilliant  words  and  pic- 
tures the  Indian  art  of  the  Americas, 
with  emphasis  on  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Alaska. 

12  pages  in  full  color,  112  line 
drawings,  100  photographs  $15.00 

The  Spoor  of  Spooks 

AND  OTHER  NONSENSE 

by  BERGEN  EVANS 

A  ceaselessly  entertaining  book  by 
the  author  of  The  Natural  History 
of  Nonsense  which  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  disbelievers  in  homing 
dogs,  talking  horses,  miraculous  la- 
dies who  never  cat,  and  much,  much 
more.  $4.50 

A  Commencement 
Address 

by  ALISTAIR  COOKE 

Urbane,  discerning  comments  on 
how  to  be  a  sclf-rcspecting  Ameri- 
can in  a  world  that  half  distrusts 
and  half  hates  us.  $1.00 

A  t  all  bookstores 

ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,  Publisher 
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Beautiful  Gift  Books 


by  JAMES  REYNOLDS 

Author  of  FABULOUS  SPAIN 

An  artist  with  an  artist's 
eye  for  the  beauties  and 
richness  of  the  Italian 
scene,  James  Reynolds 
makes  a  most  persuasive 
guide  for  the  armchair 
traveler.  Painting  with 
words  as  well  as  with  line 
and  color,  he  ranges  from 
the  Mediterranean  isles  and 
Calabria  to  the  Alps,  from 
Imperial  Rome  and  Medie- 
val Florence  to  the  beaches 
and  ski  resorts  of  today. 
Profusely  illustrated  by 
the  author,  with  endpapers 
in  color.  $7.50 


Ballet 
in  Action 

WITH  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BALLET  COMPANY 

Photographs  by  PAUL  HIMMEL 
Text  by  WAITER  TERRY 


Introduction  by  GEORGE 
BALANCHINE.  Something 
completely  new  in  a  book 
on  dance,  this  lovely  vol- 
ume treats  the  living  ballet 
in  text  and  pictures  in 
terms  of  its  forms,  its  ac- 
tions and  its  visual  excite- 
ments. Each  of  the  ballets 
chosen  represents  a  differ- 
ent category  of  theatrical 
dance: 

Serenade  •  Swan  Lake 
Lilac  Garden  •  Sylvia:  Pas 
de  Deux  •  The  Cage  •  Illum- 
inations •  Orpheus  •  Inter- 
play •  Picnic  at  Tintagel 

10xll,over  175  photographs,  $10.00 
At  all  bookstores 
 PUTNAM 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

By  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 

FICTION 

My  Brother's  Keeper,  In  Mania 
Davenport. 

Mrs.  Davenport  does  not  write  in  the 
modern  introspective  manner  but 
with  a  sweep  and  power  and  scope 
that  make  one  suffer  any  minor 
flaws  gladly.  The  rich  Collyer  broth- 
ers who  were  found  dead  several 
years  ago  in  their  decaying  old 
brownstone  house  stuffed  so  full  of 
newspapers  and  junk  that  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  force  entry,  ob- 
viously started  her  thinking  about 
this  story.  Whether  it  is  psychologi- 
cally sound  doesn't  really  matter— 
whether  being  brought  up  by  a  strict 
Victorian  grandmother,  cruel  and 
vindictive  in  her  discipline,  could  so 
emotionally  stunt  the  two  brothers 
that  even  after  her  death  they  should 
be  more  bound  to  each  other  and 
the  horror-house  with  which  her  will 
has  saddled  them  than  to  anything 
else  in  the  world.  What  matters  is 
that  the  author  makes  you  believe 
it's  possible,  makes  you  see  how  the 
love  affairs  of  both  Seymour  and 
Randall  Holt  were  blighted:  makes 
the  reader  live  through  the  early 
wealthy  days  in  New  York  (Mrs. 
Davenport  has  put  the  house  in  the 
old  Chelsea  area).  She  brings  to 
vivid  life  the  summers  with  their  sail- 
ing races  and  moonlight  clambakes 
on  the  exclusive  "Hare  Island"  off 
the  still  undeveloped  Newport.  As 
the  boys  grow  older  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  turns  into  the  twen- 
tieth, the  grandmother  dies  but 
leaves  most  of  their  money  tied  up 
in  trusts.  Yet  somehow  Seymour,  the 
older,  dashing,  headstrong  brother 
is  able  to  buy  a  snorting  red  Stevens- 
Duryea  in  which  the  brothers  and 
two  girls  make  gay,  if  puncture-rid- 
den, excursions  in  and  around  New 
York.  One  of  the  girls  is  a  beautiful 
and  light-hearted  young  Italian 
opera  singer  and  the  younger,  gen- 
tler, musician  brother  falls  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  her.  There  are 
violent  scenes,  later  an  interlude  in 
the  Italian  lake  country,  and  then 
the  final  building  up  of  the  emo- 
tional accumulation  of  the  years 
which  brings  the  story  to  its  dreadful 
yet  acceptable  climax.  Mrs.  Daven- 
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Significant  Books 
from  Syracuse 

THE  SOVIET 
REGIME 

W.  W.  Kulski 

A  comprehensive,  documented  study  of 
how  Communism  is  used  to  mold  Rus- 
sian social,  cultural,  and  political  life. 
Prof.  Kulski's  book  deals  with  the  fam- 
ily, youth,  civic  duties,  courts  .  .  .  the 
citizen  and  the  State  .  .  .  Russian  na- 
tionalism .  .  .  Communism's  basic  atti- 
tude toward  the  West.  Over  800  pages 
— S8.00 

THE  FIRST 
REPUBLICANS 

Stuart  Gerry  Brown 

A  re-examination  of  freedom  in  the 
light  of  today's  political  problems.  Dr. 
Brown  presents  a  systematic  study  of 
the  ideas  and  programs  of  the  original 
Republicans  from  1775  to  1805:  nature 
and  rights  of  man,  religion  and  the 
State,  education  in  a  free  society,  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  proper 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  a 
republic.  $3.00 

HARVEST 
OF  HATE 

Leon  Poliakov 

Translated  from  the  French.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  social  and  psychological  im- 
pact of  Nazi  crimes  against  humanity 
...  A  tragic  chapter  in  human  de- 
pravity .  .  .  almost  unbelievable,  but 
thoroughly  documented.  Shows  how 
totalitarian  rule  degrades  the  individ- 
ual and  warps  the  moral  fabric  of  a 
nation.  S3. 75 

at  bookstores 

SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Box  87,  University  Station 
Syracuse  10,  New  York 
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RAND  M9NALLY 

Atlas 

gives  value  far  beyond 
its  modest  cost.  Here's 
one  gift  the  whole  family 
will  use  and  enjoy — 
all  year  'round. 


The  finest  unabridged  atlas. 

144  large,  superbly  colored,  up-to-the-minute 
maps;  complete  universal  index;  latest  popu- 
lations. 11%"  x  143/4".  12.50 
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Complete,  handy  bookshelf  size. 

The  most  popular,  convenient  atlas  in  use 
today;  190  pages  of  five-color  maps,  400  pages 
in  all.  7%"  x  10%".  S5.95 

COLLIER'S  WORLD  ATLAS  AND 

GAZETTEER,  Rand  McNally  Edition.  Each 
full-color  map  has  its  own  marginal  index  ; 
265-page  encyclopedia  of  places;  fabrikoid 
binding  ;  gold  stamping.  1 l'/i"  x  14VV-  $17.50 

RAND  MCNALLY  READERS 
WORLD  ATLAS.  Top  quality  at  a  low 
price;  190  pages  of  full  color  maps,  304  pages 
in  all.  7%"  x  10%".  S3. 95 

RAND  M9NALLY  PREMIER 

WORLD  ATLAS.  The  best  value  in  large 
atlases;  128  pages  of  full-color  maps;  univer- 
sal index  of  60,000  entries;  288  pages. 
11%"  x  14%".  $8.95 

At  all  book  and  stationery  stores 
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port  does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  old 
fashioned  devices  of  coincidence  and 
accident  to  help  her  plot  along,  or 
to  festoon  it  occasionally  with  over- 
doses of  sentiment,  but  one  swallows 
it  all,  reading  greedily.  A  monu- 
mental story  whose  vitality  is  over- 
whelming. Book  of  the  Month  Club 
choice  for  November. 

Scribner,  $3.95 

The  Temptation  of  Roger  Heriott, 

by  Edward  Newhouse. 
Thoreau  said:  "The  mass  of  men 
had  lives  of  quiet  desperation."  He 
surely  never  envisaged  a  modern 
suburb  and  he  couldn't  have  visual- 
ized Roger  Heriott's  life— that  of  a 
happily  married  suburban  com- 
muter, a  home-owner  with  a  usually 
adequate  though  not  highly  paid 
job,  and  two  children  to  whom  he 
is  devoted.  But  Thoreau's  wis- 
dom about  human  nature  remains. 
Within  one  week  the  pattern  of 
Heriott's  routine  life  suddenly 
changes.  Into  his  job  comes  a  choice 
between  conscience  and  losing  the 
job;  into  his  life  the  choice  of  money 
and  losing  his  wile's  trust  and  his 
own  self-respect.  It's  as  simple  and 
everyday  as  that,  with  all  the  com- 
plications such  simplicity  involves. 
Mr.  Newhouse  makes  of  this  man's 
ordinary  predicament,  against  a  most 
humdrum  background,  a  story  ol 
great  narrative  excitement  and  con- 
siderable humor,  and  lends  Roger 
Heriott's  "quiet  desperation"  the 
dignity  it  deserves.  By  the  author 
of  The  Hollow  of  the  Wave. 

Houghton  Midi  in,  $3 

Margin  of  Error,  b)  Mar)  Borden. 
An  airplane  off  its  course  over  Africa 
with  seventeen  passengers  on  their 
way  from  London,  to  a  British  out- 
post called  Damba  is  the  starting 
point  ol  this  exciting  story.  The 
passengers  don't  know  of  their  dan- 
ger and  the  reader  is  introduced  to 
them  and  their  stories,  one  by  one. 
It  is  a  familiar  device  now,  the  plane 
in  The  /Ugh  and.  the  Mighty  having 
replaced  the  ship  in  earlier  stories 
like  "Outward  Bound"  in  which  the 
reader  or  spectator  knows  that  all  on 
board  are  heading  for  disaster,  bul 
the  passengers  go  on  acting  blissfully 
or  foolishly  unaware.  In  this  novel 
the  stories  of  the  passengers  involve 
the  murder  of  a  local  African  chief 
lain,  a  seduction  in  the  bush,  life  in 


DOUBLEDAY 

best  sellers  for 
Christmas 
giving 


WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

^   An  Almanac  of  Liberty 

A  great  liberal  interprets  man's  nev- 
er ending  struggle  for  freedom  — 
pinpointing  the  men,  events,  legal 
decisions  that  have  anchored  our 
basic  rights  into  law.  $5.50 

HAMILTON  BASSO 

|  The  View  from  Pompey's  Head 

A  major  American  novel  that 
ranges  from  the  worlds  of  law  and 
publishing  in  Manhattan  to  the  hid- 
den mysteries  of  a  small  Southern 
town.  The  critics  compare  it  with 
Marquand,  Wolfe,  Proust.  $3.95 

THOMAS  B.  COSTAIN 

□  The  White  and  the  Gold 

"The  history  of  Canada's  first  150 
years  and  the  men  who  shaped 
them.  Lively,  dramatic  ...  an  ex- 
cellent performance."- TV.  Y.  Times 
Illustrated,  $5 

MARGUERITE  STEEN 

The  Bulls  of  Parral 


□ 


A  big,  tumultuous  family  novel  in 
the  tradition  of  The  Sun  is  My  Un- 
doing about  a  matador's  wife  — 
capturing  all  the  violence  and  valor 
of  the  bull  ring.      488  pages,  $3.95 

PAUL  I.  WELLMAN 

|    |  Glory,  God  and  Gold 

A  magnificent  saga  of  gamblers  and 
charlatans,  bandits,  builders  and 
wreckers  —  recreating  the  turbulent 
400-year  history  of  the  American 
Southwest.  Mainstream  of  America 
Series.  $6 

ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

That  Reminds  Me 

The  witty,  informal  autobiography 
—  spiced  with  hundreds  of  inimita- 
ble anecdotes  —  of  one  of  the  most 
engaging  figures  in  American  poli- 
tics. $4.50 

SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 

I    j  Her  Personal  History 
' — '  and  Her  Era 

By  Katharine  Anthony  •  "Here 
at  last  is  a  biography  of  the  grand 
old  war-horse  of  woman  suffrage 
which  reflects  the  immense  gusto 
and  the  laughter  which  made  people 
.  .  .  admire  and  love  her." 
—  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune.      1  $6 
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At  all  boohielltrs 
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An  inside  story  of  the 
American  Revolution  .  .  . 
by  the  man  who  teas 
blamed  for  losing  it. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton's 

THE  AMERICAN 
REBELLION 

The  British  Commander -in- 
Chief's  Narrative  of  his  Cam- 
paigns,   1775  1  782.  Edited  by 
William  /»'.  Willcox. 

After  commanding  the  British 
Army  in  America  for  four  years. 
Clinton  was  rewarded  with  the 
blame  for  Britain's  defeat.  Here, 
published  for  the  first  time,  is  a 
major  document  in  our  history — 
Clinton's  own  comprehensive, 
readable,  impassioned  defense  of 
his  actions,  and  interpretation  of 
what  happened  — ■  from  the  Brit- 
ish point  of  view.  Illustrations, 
maps,  709  pages.  $7.50 

At  all  booksellers 
VALE  UNIVERSITY  1*11  ESS 

V  m  Haven  7.  Connecticut 
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A  wise  and  tolerant 
and  vital  woman 
opens  the  book  of 
her  tremendously 
exciting  life  . . . 

Pearl  S.  Buck 

MY  SEVERAL  WORLDS 

A  Personal  Record 

•  The  Nobel  Prize  winner 
looks  back  over  a  life  rich 
in  memories  of  people, 
places,  and  events  from  the 
time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
to,  1953 

•  "I  shall  be  very  much  sur- 
prised if  My"  Several 
Worlds  does  not  prove  to  be 
the  autobiography  of  the 
year." — John  Barkham  of 
the  Saturday  Review  Syndi- 
cate.       416  pages.  $5.00 

At  all  hooksto)-es 

JOHN  DAY 


BOOKS    IN    BRIE  I 

the  British  colon)  in  Damba,  British 
attitudes  (old  ;wul  new)  toward  colo- 
nialism, rhere  is  plenty  <>l  ex<  ite 
ment  and  tension  emotional,  moral, 
.mil  |)li\su.il  i hi ouohout.  Once  <>i 
twice  there  is  too  much  aboul  people 
noi  principally  involved,  which 
Mi  nis  to  interrupl  the  story  rather 
than  help  it .  Bui  in  spite  ol  ( lie  in- 
terruptions, 1  can't  imagine  anyone 
si i >| >| >ing  before  the  affecting  climax. 

Longman,  $3.50 

Hester  Lilly  and  12  Short  Stories. 
I>\  Elizabeth  rayJor. 
This  novelette  ami  the  stories  that 
follow  it  aie  masterpieces  ol  char- 
actei  drawing.  Hiey  an'  so  quiet, 
so  understated,  die  situations  so 
easily  ami  apparently  artlessly  built 
through  ordinary  conversations  (hat 
one  can  hardly  believe  the  tension 
thai  they  generate.  But  generate  ii 
they  ilo  and  one  feels  intensely  the 
joy  and  anguish  ol  love  (thfe  subject 
of  nearly  all  her  stories)  and  a  sense 
of  life  in  the  raw  under  the  beauti- 
fully polished  sin  faces.  Two  ol  the 
stories  have  appeared  in  Harper's. 

Viking,  $3 

NON-FIC  HON 

Shocking  Life,  by  Elsa  Schiaparelli. 
One  reads  Schiaparelli.  One  thinks 
in  abrupt  sentences.  One  makes  no 
transitions.  One  merely  moves  from 
one  experience  to  another  with  pas 
sion,  excitement,  and  childish  ir- 
relevance. She  has  done  main  things. 
She  is  not  a  writer,  at  least  not  in 
English.  She  sees  her  husband, 
father  ol  her  child  for-  the  last  time. 
She  writes,  all  in  one  breath: 

Not  a  word  was  exchanged.  No 
quest  ion  was  asked.  1  never  saw 
1  i  iiii  again.  Somebody  had  leni  me 
a  cottage  in  Woodstock,  the  coun- 
try Saint-Germain-des-pies  [sic]  ol 
America.  There  1  went  for  two 
or  three  weeks  of  peace.  But  it 
did  not  nun  out  to  be  all  quietness. 
First  there  were  cats  belonging  to 
my  host,  huge  animals  ih.it  scared 
the  life  out  ol  me.  Then  1  decided 
to  learn  how  to  drive. 

It  is  a  fascinating  story  of  the  Roman 
child  of  scholarly  parents  who  grew 
up  through  .*in  unhappy  marriage 
and  extreme  poverty  to  become— by 
accident  and  strong  temperament  — 
the  friend  of  the  world's  rich,  great, 
and  talented,  and  to  become  also  one 


N. 


o  one  was  more  conscious  I 
of  the  far-reaching,  importance  of 
the  Army-McCarthy  hearings  than 
Michael  Straight,  who  sat  a  few  feet 
away  from  McCarthy.  The  bearings 
over,  Michael  Straight  interviewed 
nearly  all  the  principals  to  find  why 
tlicv  acted  anil  icii  tcil  .is  they  did.  He 
visited  communities  from  Boston  to 
Wisconsin,  he  went  to  many  govern- 
ment agencies  to  get  the  story  behind 
the  hearings.  He  pored  over  the  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony;  and 
searched  the  records  of  American  his- 
tory to  Linderstand  more  fully  the  con- 
stitutional issues  that  had  been  raised. 

  Here  is  the  first  behind- 

^tmmwr*™       the-scenes  report  of  what 
.  \    went  on  —  in  and  out  of 
\  the  caucus  room  in  Amer- 

ica's first 


Trial  by 
Television 

THE  ARMY-McCARTHY  HEARINGS: 
The  Drama,  The  People,  The  Meaning 

By  MICHAEL  STRAIGHT 

Caricatures  by  ROBERT  OSBORN 

$3.50  at  oil  booksellers 
mm  BEACON  PRESS  •  Beacon  Hill,  Boston  mm 


CARLBORG-BLADES  INC. 
BOOK  PUBLISHERS 


P.O.  Box  411,  Loguna  Beach,  California 


"The  search  for  truth  is  more 
precious  than  its  possession'.' 

THE  UNIVERSE  AND  YOU 

by  HELEN  HOWELL  NEAL 

Based  on  a  manuscript  by  HERBERT  V. 
NEAL.  Here  is  proof  that  a  great 
biologist  can  be  a  great  idealist  with- 
out ignoring  the  evidence  of  his 
laboratory. 

November,  1954  $4.00 
THE  FOURTH  WISE  MAN 

by  HOWARD  MATSON 

A  courageous  thinker  searches  human 
psychology  and  finds  realities.  "The 
capacity  to  dream,  to  dare,  and  even 
to  make  mistakes  and  repent,  is  of 
the  stuff  and  yeast  of  life."  Twelve 
d  rawings. 

November,  1954  $3.00 
AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 


B  ( )  ( I  K  S    I \  BRIE] 

of  the  great  dreys  designers.  Her 
comment*  on  fashion  are  fun: 
"Really  good  clothe*  never  go  out 
of  fashion.  ...  All  the  Jaws  about 
protection  from  copyists  are  vain 
and  "useless.  The  moment  that  peo- 
ple stop  copying  you,  it  means  that 
you  are  no  longer  any  good  and  that 
you  have  ceased  to  be  news,"  Fun 
loo  are  her  twelve  commandments 
for  women  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
So  are  the  charming  photographs  of 
her  daughter  and  grandchildren.  It 
is  an  unusual  life,  a  glittering,  tem- 
pestuous, and  not  often  serene  life. 
It  is  not  a  shocking  life. 

Dutton,  $i 

Aluayi  in  Vogue,  by  Edna  Wool  man 
Chase  and  Ilka  Chase. 
Here  is  a  more  polished  if  no  less 
glamorous  slice  of  fashion  history. 
Mrs.  Chase  came  to  Vogue  in  1895, 
three  years  after  it  started,  and  in  her 
ong  career— which  has  included  edit- 
ing not  only  the  American  Vogue 
iut  three  foreign  ones  as  well— noth- 
ng  that  has  to  do  with  changing 
astes  has  been  alien  to  her.  From 
ilsie  de  Wolfe,  through  Thomas 
kVolfe,  across  the  fashion  world  for 
ixty  years  and  up  to  the  death  of 
rranklin   Roosevelt  (a  Democrat! 
he  exercised  her  editorial  judgment 
nd  here,  with  the  help  of  her  writer- 
ctress-daughter,  sums  it  up.  She, 
ike  Schiaparelli,  has  her  advice  for 
hose  who  contemplate  going  into 
he  fashion  world.  Her  prescription: 

tkw  oi  an 
■ 

an   experi  •: 
- 

leading  the  book  one  has  a  pleasant 
?n*e  of  paradox— the  sense  of  a  life 
posed  to  the  most  varied  experi- 
Bces,  people,  and  excitements  of  our 
me.  yet  oddly  inflexible  and  de 
iced  to  its  rnajjor  premise— the 
nportance  of  "the  sophisticated 
iewpoint  of  a  woman  of  the  smart 
or  Id,*"  It  it  a  rich  and  fascinating 
ory  of  that  viewpoint. 


IOx 


w  Within,  the  autobiog- 
en  Glasgow. 
American  woman  FJlen 


own  fabulous  life  story 


Her  name  has  ringed  the 
world,  the  symbol  of  all  that 
is  most  daring,  most  subtle 
in  fashion.  Here  at  last  is  her 
own  life  story,  told  with 
unerring  and  unsparing 
i.v-igh*    T       .>-r.*  er.V^air.- 
ment."-:.'  V.  Times  Book 
Review.  Illw.trat^d  in 
i-rc/  hlaik  and  v/hit*. 


DUTTON 


Here  comes  Teddifi 

HYM  his  own  irrepressible 
cpi. ri k ns  cf  A frit. a n 
hunts  and  Kaiser  Bill. . . 
Popes  emd  pcvnp  and 

Cowboys 

and  aj^t 

Kings 
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A  problem  on  your 
gift  list? 

They  don't  "have 
everything" 

if  they  don't  have 


THE 
COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The  "best  one-volume  encyclopedia  in 
English."  2235  pages,  6,100,000  words, 
70,000  articles.  $35  of  bookstores 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


OUT-OF-PRINT ANT8 .^nu  BOOKS 

supplied.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Geneal- 
ogies and  Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete 
sets  completed.  All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied. 
Send  us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

f  We  also  supply  all  current  hooks  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  up  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  advertised  or 
listed  in  this  issue  ot  Harper's  Magazine.; 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
117  West  48th  Street.  Dept.  H.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
N.B.  We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


ANALYZE  HANDWRITING 


MORE  INCOME.  ..  MORE  PRESTIGE//* 
AND  MORE  SUCCESS! 

FASCINATING,  ur.crowded  professinn- 
business.  full  or  spare  time.  Free  illus- 
trated Trial  Lesson  shows  how  intelligent 
ambitious  men  and  women  in  home  and 
business  find  opportunity  in  analyzing 
handwriting.  Understand  people-  Make  Mo 
and  details  free  about  amazing  opportunities.  Give  age. 
IGAS,    Inc.    415    Wilhoit    Building,    Springfield.  Missouri 


11.  Trial  Lesson 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  WRITE? 

Writing  short  stories,  articles  011  business,  current  events, 
sports,  bobbies,  travel,  local,  club  and  church  activities, 
etc.,  will  enable  you  to  earn  extra  money.  In  your  own 
home,  on  your  own  time,  the  New  York  Copy  Desk  Method 
teaches  you  bow  to  write  the  way  newspaper  men  and 
women  learn  by  writing.  Our  unique  "Writing  Aptitude 
Test"  tells  whether  you  possess  the  fundamental  qualities 
essential  to  successful  writing.  You'll  enjoy  this  test. 
Write  fni  it  without  cost  or  obligation. 

NEWSPAPER    INSTITUTE   OF  AMERICA 

Suite  5994-W,  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


The  Game  of  Life  and  How  To  Play  It 

I(v 

FLORENCE  SCOVELL  SHINN 

"Read  my  book  and  yon  will  never  be  the  same  again' 

Shinn  Press.  274  Delaware  Ave..  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 
Paper  SI. 25  Cloth  SI. 75 


Next  month— 

in  Harper's  Magazine 

One  of  Great  Britain's  most  dis- 
tinguished diplomats  and  writers 

(list  USSCS 

The  Faults  of  American 
Diplomat  y 

by  Sir  Harold  Nicolson 

Also— How  to  Take  on  the 
Tropics 

I  a  Odoi  Meeker 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

Glasgow  alter  reading  the  American 
woman  Mrs.  Chase— though  their 
lives  span  a  good  many  of  the  same 
years— is  like  moving  from  one 
planet  to  another.  Our  world  re- 
mains the  same,  but  the  views  of  it 
are  as  different  as  winter  and  sum- 
mer, as  night  and  day.  Mrs.  Chase 
whisks  one  through  her  life  in  the 
earh  days  of  the  century,  through 
two  wars,  the  twenties,  and  the  New 
Deal  with  the  crisp,  extroverted  ob- 
servation ot  the  editor  and  reporter, 
and  that's,  of  course,  her  job.  Miss 
Glasgow  lives  through  the  same 
times  and  many  of  the  experiences  1 
and  endows  them  for  the  reader— as 
only  a  novelist  or  poet  can— with  a 
personal  emotional  climate  that  il- 
luminates and  glows  with  intensity, 
and  thus  makes  our  era  a  dignified 
part  of  the  universal  struggle  to  un- 
derstand man's  place  between  birth 
and  death.  It  is  a  tortured  spirit  and 
a  tortured  book,  but  it  is  a  beautiful 
one.  Harcourt,  Brace.  $5 

FOR  SPECIAL  INTERESTS 
Two  exhaustive  reappraisals  of  Mac- 
Arthur's  career  by  his  friends: 

The  Untold  Story  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  by  Frazier  Hunt,  has  been 
called  "the  first  serious  attempt  at  a 
full-scale  biography."  (500  pp.) 

Devin-Adair,  $5 

MacArthur  1941-1951,  by  Major 
General  Charles  A.  Willoughby  and 
John  Chamberlain,  covers  a  smaller 
span  of  years  just  as  intensively.  (550 
pp.)  McGraw-Hill,  Sli 

Two  books  by  distinguished  Ameri- 
can Negroes  on  their  visits  to  parts 
ol  the  world  where  the  color  prob- 
lem is  acute: 

Black  Poioer,  by  Richard  Wright  is 
an  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  a 
new-old  country,  the  African  Gold 
Coast,  by  the  novelist  author  of  Na- 
tive Son.  Harper,  S  I 

An  American  in  India,  by  Saunders 
Redding,  is  a  quiet,  thoughtful,  and 
highly  readable  story  ol  Indian  at- 
titudes, revealed  to  a  man  who 
thought  of  himself  as  an  American 
professor  doing  a  job  for  the  State 
Department— but  who  found  that  he 
was  always  approached  and  talked 
to  as  first  of  all  a  Negro. 

Bobbs-Merrill,  $5.50 


iiThe  ISEW  American 
Nation  Series 

promises  to  be  an 
immense  boon  to  all 
Americans  interested  in 
the  history  of  their  land." 
— Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

The  Coming  of 
the  Revolution 

1763-1775 
By  LAWRENCE  HENRY  GIPS0N 

"A  scholarly  and  judicious 
appraisal  of  the  powder  train 
which  led  down  the  years  to 
the  explosion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution."  —  Lynx 
Moxtross,  author  of  War 
Through  the  Ages. 
With  16  pages  of  maps  and 
photographs. 

The  English  People 
on  the  Eve  of 
Colonization 

1603-1630 

By  WALLACE  N0TESTEIN 

A  noted  scholar  presents  a 
lively  picture  of  English  so- 
ciety and  institutions  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  migration  to 
America.  With  16  pages  of 
maps  and  photographs. 

Earlier  volumes  .  .  . 

Woodrow  Wilson  and 
the  Progressive  Era 

1910-1917 
By  ARTHUR  S.  LINK 

The  American 
Revolution 

1775-1783 
By  JOHN  RICHARD  ALDEN 

The  NEW  Americayi  Nation  Seriet 

is  edited  by 
HENRY  STEELE  COMMAGER 
and  RICHARD  B.  MORRIS 

Each  $5.00  at  all  bookstores 
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Timely . . . 
Authoritative . . . 
Exciting . . . 

Indonesia: 

LAND  OF 
CHALLENGE 

By  MARGUERITE 
HARMON  BRO 
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Tastemakers 

By  RUSSELL  LYNES.  120  years 
of  American  taste  —  and  the 
people  and  pressures  that 
have  shaped  it.  Lavishly 
illustrated.  $5.00 


Steinberg 


Fifty 
Centuries  of  Art 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 


THE  LIFE  AND 
TIMES  OF  A 

Happy  Liberal 

By  KENNETH  E.  TROMBLEY. 

This  biography  of  Morris 
Llewellyn  Cooke  is  "the 
story  of  a  fabulous  man  — 
as  inspiring  as  it  is  lively." 
— David  E.  Lilienthal. 
Illustrated.  $4.00 


THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 

The  Parts  and  the  Whole 
Edward  Tatnall  Can  by 
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Tn  September  this  department  de- 
J_  scribed  the  great  split  in  the  new 
"high  fidelity"  field  between  two 
fundamentally  opposed  types  of 
home  sound-equipment.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  the  one-piece  stand- 
ard retail  home  phonograph  (now 
improved  and  universally  labeled 
"hi-fi")  and  on  the  other  the  high 
fidelity  "system,"  assembled  from 
separate  component  parts  sold 
through  special  dealers  at  the  low- 
profit  "audiophile  net"  price:  record 
players,  amplifiers,  speakers,  speaker 
enclosures,  tuners. 

Behind  that  division  lie  astonish- 
ingly wide  economic  ramifications 
that  involve  the  whole  structure  of 
manufacturing  and  selling.  These 
two  types  ol  equipment  represent 
two  separate  economic  systems, 
straight  through  from  the  plant  to 
the  final  dealer.  They  are  so  care- 
fully kept  apart  that,  oddly  enough, 
many  of  the  larger  companies  which 
have  extensive  holdings  in  both  areas 
find  it  all  but  impossible  to  cross  the 
internal  dividing  lines.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  type  of  home  phonograph 
that  now  would  seem  the  obvious 
answer  to  present  needs— a  com- 
promise one-piece  (or  two-piece) 
whole  machine  that  would  incor- 
porate, ready-built-in,  some  of  the 
superior  equipment  in  the  separate- 
parts  hi-fi  field— is  an  economic  mon- 
strosity because  it  does  not  fit  either 
system  of  distribution. 

The  difficulty  is  simple  enough. 
Our  vast  wholesale-retail  sales  mech- 
anism is  based  on  a  convenient  prin- 
ciple that  divides  wholes  and  parts. 
Dealers  nominally  sell  parts  at 
wholesale  to  professionals,  to  those 
who  assemble  their  own  equipment 
-hi-fi,  automotive,  electrical,  or  what 
have  you.  Retail  dealers  sell  whole 
one-piece  units,  to  the  home  con- 
sumer. 

The  lines  of  division  are  never 
?xact,  of  course.  Discounts  are  often 
allowed  to  the  public  on  parts  ol  all 
iorts,  though  an  attempt  is  made  to 
prohibit  them  on  whole  units.  Wit- 
ness the  numerous  fair-trade  laws;  the 
/ery  term  indicates  a  legitimate  de- 


sue  to  keep  the  complex  distribution 
system  in  line,  earning  a  fair  return 
for  each  successive  dealer  in  the  dis- 
tribution chain.  But  exact  or  in- 
exact, the  concept  of  wholes  and 
parts  has  determined  the  dealer  set- 
up and  the  actual  manufacturing 
divisions  in  many  of  our  major  con- 
sumer industries  producing  mechan- 
ical equipment.  There  are  "distribu- 
tor" and  wholesale  dealerships  and 
there  are  retail  dealer  chains:  there 
are  huge  parts-manufacturing  divi- 
sions and  equally  huge  whole-unit 
plants. 

The  hi-fi  sound  "system."  now  a 
major  American  preoccupation,  has 


Worth  Looking  Into  .  .  . 

Stunty  Sound 

Calliope  and  Carousel  (5010): 
Marimba  Band  (5007)  :  Tiroro 
(5004).  Cook  "Road  Recordings." 
(5007  is  Binaural.) 

On-the-spot  recordings  of  hilari- 
ously out-of-tune  mechanical  music, 
a  fine  Mexican  band,  and  a  Haitian 
drummer. 

Anna  Russell's  Guide  to  Concert 
Audiences.   Columbia  ML  4928. 

More  of  a  musical  lady's  amusing 
song  parodies,  nicely  hi-fi. 

Tchaikowsky:  Capriccio  Italien; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff:  Capriccio  Es- 
pagnol.  London  Symphony,  Scher- 
chen.  Westminister  Laboratory 
Series  W-Lab  7002. 

Two  top -quality  Westminster 
recordings  in  the  first  of  a  new  su- 
per-spec iallv  manufactured  sound 
series.  Extraordinary,  if  von  don't 
mind  the  music .  Booklet  l>\  C.  (,. 
M<  frond. 

An    Adventure    in    High-Fidel  it  v. 

(Music  by  Robert  Russell  Bennett; 
solos  from  "Nutcracker";  assorted 
songs;  pops  music.)  RCA  Victor 
LM  1802  with  booklet. 

An  amusingly  blatant  colled  ion 
ol  hi-fi  nonsense,  presented  in 
deadly  earnest.  Recording  superb, 
some  ol  the  solo  singing  is  excellent 
too,  hi-fi  or  no. 


to  remember... 

They  sang  for  only  three  minutes  .  .  . 
and  you'll  hear  them  through  the  years 
because  you've  caught  their  precious 
voices  on  your  RCA  Push-Button  Tape 
Recorder.  Think  of  being  able  to  pre- 
serve for  always  the  high  points  of  good 
times  with  family  and  friends  .  .  .  radio 
shows  and  music  programs  that  will 
entertain  you  time  and  again! 

All  this  you  can  do  with  a  versatile 
RCA  Push-Button  Tape  Recorder  that's 
easy  to  carry  wherever  you  go.  This  is 
the  tape  recorder  that's  precision-built 
to  make  recording  extra  easy  .  .  .  pre- 
cision-built to  give  professional  results 
every  time.  You  enjoy  voices  and  sounds 
reproduced  to  the  exact  tone,  because 
an  RCA  Push-Button  Tape  Recorder 
bears  the  name  of  the  world  leader 
in  electronics. 

Ask  your  RCA  Victor  dealer  to  show 
you  all  the  tine  quality  features  only 
RCA  brings  you  in  a  moderately  priced 
tape  recorder.  Hear  and  try  all  the  new- 
est RCA  Push-Button  Tape  Recorder 
models.  Own  one  .  .  .  for  keeps! 

See  the  New  RCA 
Tape  Recorders 

Priced  as  low  as  $169.95* 

'Suggested  retail  price 
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THE 

CONFEDERACY" 


COLUMBIA  RECORDS 

PROUDLY  PRESENTS 


THE  SONGS 


THE  SOUNDS 


The  Impassioned  Spirit 
of  America's 
Fiery  Legend 

a  magnificent  album, 
unlike  anything  you  have  ever  heard 

Meticulously  produced  high  fidelity  record- 
ing .  .  .  accompanied  by  32-page  richly 
engraved  brochure  .  .  .  bound  in  a  distin- 
guished gold-embossed,  cloth-covered  album. 


Produced  by  Goddard  Lieberson;  National 
Gallery  Orchestra,  Richard  Bales,  Conduc- 
tor; Cantata  Choir,  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Reformation;  Florence  KoplefT,  Mezzo- 
Soprano;  Thomas  Pyle,  Baritone;  Rev. 
Edmund  Jennings  Lee,  Narrator. 

Available  on  all  speeds 


••Columbia, "  Trade-mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Marcas  RegiGtradas. 


broken  right  across  this  entire  sep- 
aration. Originally,  hi-fi  equipment 
— parts— was  sold  at  net  to  profes1 
sionals  through  wholesale  dealers  in 
the  conventional  manner.  But  after 
the  war  the  general  public  got  wind 
ol  the  bargains  available  in  hi-fi 
parts  and  began  to  buy— wholesale. 
The  interest  spread  rapidly;  and,  in- 
evitably, the  wholesale  dealers  be- 
gan to  adapt  net-parts-selling  to  this 
unwonted  short-circuiting  of  the  nor- 
mal sales  process. 

That  adaptation  has  now  gone  so 
extraordinarily  far  that  the  separate- 
unit  high  fidelity  system— still  sold  in 
parts  and  at  the  nominal  net  price, 
through  nominally  wholesale  dealers 
—is  in  plain  fact  99  per  cent  a  retail 
sales  product.  It  is  retail  in  its  adver- 
tising, in  its  salesmanship,  in  the 
nature  of  its  consumer-conscious 
'  "audio  centers"  and  "sound  salons," 
and  in  the  appearance  of  its  equip- 
ment (which  has  wholly  lost  its  once- 
professional  utilitarian  look).  Most 
important,  it  is  a  retail  business  in 
its  services  to  the  buyer,  which  now 
include  every  kind  of  assembling  and 
installation  of  the  parts  as  well  as 
all  kinds  of  advice  and  counsel. 

But  the  hi-fi  dealer  still  sells  parts. 
He  cannot  sell  whole  units. 

The  large  company  still  makes 
whole  units  in  one  plant,  for  one 
set  of  dealers,  and  parts  in  other 
plants,  for  another  set  of  dealers. 
The  parts  plant  cannot  manufacture 
wholes.  The  wholes  plant  cannot 
sell  parts. 

Take  General  Electric,  as  an  ex- 
ample—others operate  similarly. 
The  GE  home-instrument  division  is 
not  selling  phonographs  at  the  mo- 
ment, though  it  does  sell  radios  and 
TV  sets.  But  the  separate  GE  division 
that  originally  went  into  the  hi-fi 
parts  market  with  a  single  item,  the 
famous  GE  phonograph  cartridge, 
was  so  successful  that  now  GE  offers 
— to  the  public,  mind  you— an  entire 
hi-fi  phonograph  line  (excepting  only 
the  turntable)  straight  through  from 
cartridge  to  loudspeaker,  and  even 
including  the  wooden  furniture  cabi- 
nets for  loudspeaker  and  equipment. 
At  the  Audio  Fairs  GE  shows  these 
parts  in  operation— put  together  into 
working  phonographs.  But  this  divi- 
sion of  GE  cannot  assemble  its  own 
parts  for  sale  as  wholes.  That  be- 
longs to  home-instruments  and  to  a 


separate  GE  dealership  throughout 
the  country.  The  other  large  com- 
panies find  themselves  in  a  similar 
pickle. 

And  yet  the  public's  interest  in  a 
/^compromise  hi-fi  phonograph  is 
huge  and  will  increase.  What  is  to 
be  done?  Somehow  this  artificial  but 
resistant  economic  wall  is  going  to  be 
burst.  For  already  a  number  of  new 
manufacturers  in  the  field,  who  have 
no  prior  commitments,  are  bucking 
against  it,  looking  for  a  way  to  sell 
hi-fi  phonographs  with  reputable 
components  inside  them.  Everybody 
wants  an  out— somehow. 

It's  not  hard  to  foresee  what  will 
happen. 

First,  as  the  sale  and  servicing  of 
hi-fi  parts  continue  to  expand,  the 
nominal  net  price  is  going  to  go  up- 
ward—in fact,  has  already  risen— in 
exchange  for  better  home-style  value. 
In  effect  it  will  become  a  new  retail 
price.  Then  the  small  local  dealers 
can  manage  to  sell  parts  along  with 
wholes,  if  they  are  interested.  Some 
have  already  started. 

Second,  the  large  companies  will, 
with  considerable  agony,  find  a  way 
to  bridge  their  own  enormous  in- 
ternal divisions.  Perhaps  GE-parts 
will  sell  to  GE-whole,  for  assembly 
into  one-piece  units.  Perhaps  in 
many  companies  the  separate  wholes 
divisions  will,  at  last,  learn  a  thing 
or  two  from  the  parts  makers  and 
produce  really  modern,  versatile 
one-piece  hi-fi  phonographs. 

And  third— perhaps  first— the  en- 
terprising independent  experiment- 
ers will  blast  away  at  you  and  me, 
offering  hi-fi  phonographs— wholes— 
with  every  advantage  of  the  hi-fi  sys- 
tem in  parts,  right  down  to  the 
amplifier  specifications,  the  hi-fi  tone 
controls  and  equalization,  the  hi-fi 
speaker  enclosures  (never  the  old 
open-back  type). 

And  so— watch  developments.  Look 
at  the  Columbia  and  Magnavox  lines 
of  parts,  newly  introduced  by  two 
makers  of  wholes.  Look  at  the  new 
Dictograph  hi-fi  wholes— in  two  units, 
one  cabinet  for  the  speaker  and  an- 
other for  all  the  rest  of  the  parts, 
built-in.  Look  at  the  Allegro  whole 
hi-fi  phonographs,  the  ART  Electro- 
static hi-fi  whole  models  and  many 
another.  It  won't  be  easy  on  the  out- 
side to  tell  the  old-fashioned  retail- 
style  wholes,  revamped,   from  the 
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Zenith  takes  the  "chance" 
out  of  High  Fidelity 

No  phonofimpli  ran  continuously  play  rec- 
ords al  the  exact  speed  at  which  they  were 
recorded,  except  hv  the  use  of  a  speedom- 
eter and  a  speed  regulator.  Only  Zenith 
has  these:  only  Zenith  Cobra-Matic®  High 
Fidel  it  \  phonographs  can  continuously  give 
true  High  l'idelitx.  See  vour  Zenith  dealer! 

In  Mahogany,  $149.95*  Blonde,  $l.r>9.95* 


TgNiTH 
SUPER-PHONIC 

High  Fidelity  Phonograph 


'Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  prices,  subject  to 
change.   Slightly  higher  in  Far  W  est  and  South. 

Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  Chicago  39,  III.        COPR.,  1934 


In  every  field  of  endeavor 
. . .  manufacturing,  the 
theatre,  concert  or  contest 
. . .  there  is  always  one 
standout.  In  HI-FI  the 
standout  is  Pickering  . . . 
pioneer  in  this  field, 
responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  outstanding 
components  for  highest 
quality  performance;  every 
Pickering  product  is 
engineered  and 
manufactured  to  conquer 
the  challenge  of  optimum 
performance  . . . 
It's  with  good  reason  that 
professionals  use  Pickering 
Components  . . .  they 
know  the  values  built  into 
Pickering  equipment. 


A 

iriirTing 
Audio 

n  pic 

boniponcnls.. 


SYNONYMOUS 
WITH  HIGHEST  QUALITY 

"For  Those  Who  Can  HEAR  The  Difference" 


INVESTIGATE  and  you  too 
will  use  Pickering 
Components  for  your  HI-FI 
system.  . . .  You'll  thrill  to 
new  listening  experiences 
. . .  you'll  have  the  same 
high  quality  performance  as 
leading  FM/AM  good  music 
stations,  network  and 
recording  studios  . . . 
REMEMBER,  leading  record 
companies  use  Pickering 
Components  for  quality 
control. 


PICKERING 


and  romp  tin  if  inc.  Oceannidc,  /,./.,  AV»«r  York 
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new  genuinely  progressive  parts- 
assembled  wholes;  there'll  be  much 
overlapping.  But  look  ;ti  the  specifi- 
cations, look  inside,  read  the  descrip- 
tions, then  compare  with  hi-fi  parts 
equipment.  That'll  tell  yon. 

Whatever  the  confusion  ol  the 
moment,  the  fact  is  that  ;t  new  ful- 
fillment ol  hi-h's  promise  is  on  the 
way.  It  may,  ;tt  last,  bring  about  the 
economic  marriage  of  the  parts  ami 
(he  whole. 

Some  Romantic  Hi-fi 

Orchestral  Music  of  Brahms.  (The  lour 
Symphonies,  "Haydn"  Variations, 
I'ragic,  Acad.  Festival  Overtures,  Hung. 
Dances.)  N.  Y.  Philharmonic,  Walter. 
Columbia  SL-200  (  1 1. 

wnni  is  a  hi-fi  record?  As  far  as  this 
W  department  is  concerned,  no  re- 
cording that  qualifies  merely  on  engi- 
neering and  sound-effects  is  a  real  hi-fi 
record.  Excellence  in  all  aspects  ol 
engineering,  acoustics,  music,  and  per- 
formance seems  to  me  to  he  a  requisite, 
and  here  is  one  ol  the  finest  examples. 

\s  ['ve  observed  before  (in  connec- 
tion with  Mitropoulos'  Mendelssohn 
symphonies)  the  art  of  performing  Ro- 
mantic-period music  is  very  rapidly 
chini;  in  spite  ol  the  continued  popu- 
larit)  ol  the  music  itself.  Many  ol  us 
have  begun  to  think  ol  Brahms  as 
old-hat.  out-of-style,  not  lor  our  time 
(pick  your  own  line  ol  reasoning)  bin. 
on  hearing  these  vibrant  performances 
ol  the  standard  repertory  I'm  suddenly 
sure  that  Brahms  is  not  so  much  out-of- 
date  these  days  as  misinterpreted. 

There's  not  much  more  that  can  be 
said— except  that  the  extraordinary 
freshness  and  maturity  ol  these  playings 
will  hii  anybody,  beginner  or  advanced 
musician.  Here  is  one  ol  the  last  ol 
the  great  conductors  ol  the  German 
high  period  who  was  trained  in  Brahms' 
own  time,  is  intimately  aware  ol  the 
milieu  itself,  so  rapidly  lading  away 
today.  There  has  not  been  Brahms 
recording  like  this  lor  main  years. 

Hi-fi?  A  wonderfully  balanced  sound, 
not  a  bit  stunty  yel  transparent  and 
lull,  to  brim;  out  an  extraordinary  in- 
ner texture  ol  detail  without  sacrificing 
the  line  overall  orchestral  effect.  Ii 
probabh  won't  bowl  over  the  hi-fi  fans 
bul  it  should. 

Brahms:  Complete  Sonatas  for  Violin 
and  Piano.  (Sonatas  #1.  #'_'.  #3;  die 
Dietrk  h-S<  humann-Brahms  "F.  \.l  ."  So- 
nata.) Isaac  Stern,  \lex.  /akin.  Co- 
lumbia SL-202  (2). 

TAM    not   clear  as  to  wheihei    this  is 
a  reissue,  at  least  in  pail,  ol  earlier 
I.P  releases— but  the  point  is  unimpor- 
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Golden 

7  WINS 

Now  Bell's  engineers  bring 
you  a  pair  of  matched  high 

fidelity  units  .  .  .  AM-FM 
tuner  and  12-watt  amplifier 

in  twin  golden-hued  cabinets 
lor  easy  placement  and 

use  anywhere  in  any  room. 


MODEL  2356 
AMPLIFIER 


(4$  MODEL  2255 

AM-FM  TUNER 

Here  is  a  complete  self-cabineted  tun- 
ing and  amplification  system  incorpo- 
rating circuit  design  features  which 
have  placed  Bell  among  the  most 
respected  names  in  high  fidelity.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  convenient  console 
mounting  — both  units  in  less  than  a 
cubic  foot  of  space. 

Place  one  unit  atop 
"*e   other    in  the 
\  flitB-luTm]       average  bookcase. 

Side-by-side  on  an 
end  table  the  Cold- 
en  Twins  compli- 
ment any  room. 


Request    catalog  542-A 
today  tor  complete  specifi- 
cations and  details  on  the 
Bell  Golden  Twins  ...  or 
ask  to  see  and  hear  them  '^Mjite'.^^ 
at  your  Hi-Fi  dealer.  You'll  ,*^fg^lt]i-i 
be  amazed*  at  the  modest  ■ 
cost    of    these  superior 
instruments. 

Those  who  demand  the  finest  always  choose  Bell 


Sound  Systems,  Inc. 

A  Subsidiary   of  Thompson  Products,  Inc. 

565  Marion  Rd.,  Columbus  7,  Ohio 

Export  Office:  301  Broadway,  New  York  1  3,  N.  Y. 
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join  the  thousands  of 
music  lovers  who  order 
Classical  and  Opera 

RECORDS  by  MAIL 

30%  OFF  on  ALL  ITEMS 

LISTING  for  $3.50  or  MORE 

20%  OFF  on  ALL  ITEMS 
LISTING  for  LESS  THAN  $3.50 

llrin"  more  great  music  into  your 
home.  Simply  clip  tin*  advertise- 
ment, mail  today.  You'll  receive  free 
LOO-Page  Catalog,  monthly  bulletins 
and  "Specials."  Records  are  ordered 
for  you  direct  from  maker.  Every  rec- 
ord fully  guaranteed.  All  12"  L.P.'s 
are  extra-wrapped  by  Chesterfield 
in  protective-cellophane  coating  to 
insure  perfection,  avoid  abrasions. 

If  rii<-  for  free  Catalog  and  Monthly 
Bulletins    listing    discounts    of  even 
more  than  30% 

Name  .»••••••••••••••• 

Address  

City  Zone  ....  State  

CHESTERFIELD  music  shops,  inc. 

Dept.  HM,  12  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  IS  HI-FI? 

A  journey  behind  the 
scenes  with  Kurt  List,  Westmin- 
ster's musical  director,  describes 
high  fidelity  and  the  making  of 
high  fidelity  records.  Informa- 
tive, interesting,  of  permanent 
value  to  every  record  buyer.  For 
your  free  copy,  send  a  card  to: 
WESTMINSTER  RECORDS 
I)  KPT.  II 
273  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  fur  a  few 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive  every 
issue  of  Harper  s  promptly.  Whin  advising  us  of 
a  change  of  address  please  indicate  hath  the  old 
and  new  address.  Please  allow  eight  weeks  for 
effecting  this  change. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rd  St.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


i. mi:  here,  too,  is  a  superbly  understand- 
ing Irani  who,  though  relatively  youth- 
ful, "feel"  their  Brahms  with  the  utmost 
naturalness  and  power.  Big,  resonant 
recording,  tending  to  amplify  the  ap- 
parent si/c  ol   the  instruments. 

1  challenge  anyone  who  distrusts 
"chambei  music"  to  play  the  breathlessly 
beautiful  firsl  movement  ol  Sonata  #1 
three  times,  leisurely;  il  he  is  not  con- 
verted, il  the  incredibly  personal,  trust- 
ing melody  does  not  get  through  to 
him  lure,  then  he  is  indeed  a  tin-ear' 
In  my  ear  this  is  the  finest  Brahms, 
there  is. 

(The  "Frei  aber  einsam"  compound 
sonata  was  composed  as  a  gift  to  the 
violinist  foachim;  Schumann's  pupil  did 
the  first  movement,  Schumann  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  young  Brahms  the  finale.) 

Schumann:  Symphony  #4.  Liszt:  Les 
Preludes.  Detroit  Symphony.  Paray. 
Mercury  MG-50036. 

Ravel:  La  Valse.  Fame:  Pavane.  Franck: 
Psyche.  Detroit  Symphony,  Paray.  Mer- 
cury MG-500.3b\ 


One  ol  the  pleasant  phenomena  in 
music  is  the  conductor  who  is  so 
wholly  musical  that  his  personal  aber- 
rations of  stvle  bring  new  light  to  old 
music ,  doing  it  no  harm  at  all.  Paul 
Paray  is  not  only  Gallic  to  a  turn  but 
an  individualist  with  an  irresistibly 
comic  approach  to  music— amusing,  yet 
quite  serious  too,  for  whatever  he  does 
is  musical  and  valid. 

Paray's   earlier    Wagner   disc  (MG- 
50.021)  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
1  have  ever  heard— utterly  out  ol  style, 
grotesque,  especially    in   the  "Meister- 
singer"  overture  and  the  famous  "Wal- 
kiire   Ride"   music,   preposterous  Wag- 
ner,   but    interesting.     His  Schumann 
and  Liszt  are  less  preposterous  by  tar 
and  indeed  both  interpretations  are  a 
worthy  study,  il  only  for  the  sound  of  a 
very  skilled  Frenchman  polishing  up  a 
pair  ol  stock  items  to  a  positively  dazz- 
ling brilliance.     Paray  has  a  fantastic 
sense  ol  rhythm;  his  loud  passages  jump 
up  and  down  in  a  very  odd  fashion  but 
|  they  are  faultlessly  phrased  and  shaped 
just   the   same;    he   has   that   ability,  so 
|  rare  now.   to  relax  suddenly   into  the 
soltest  lyricism  out  ol  a  climactic  pas- 
sage ol  tension,  which  is  the  sine  qua 
nan   in  all   Romantic   music.     His  Ger- 
man music   is  far  from  German,  but  it 
is  most  enjoyably  played  even  so. 

Even  French  music  receives  a  Paray 
stamp  ol  individuality  under  his  baton. 
The  Ravel  "La  Valse"  is  played  here, 
unbelievably,  as  a  sort  of  concert  waltz; 
you  can  dance  to  it.  Those  vast  ex- 
plosions of  jagged  tension  which  make 
this  a  tour  de  force  ol  musical  terror- 
of-the-mind  are  somehow,  inexplicably, 
played  with  the  utmost  good  humor! 


There  is  no  lack  of  fore  elulness— far 
from  it.  But  in  ways  too  subtle  to 
describe.  Paray  reinterprets  this  well 
known  work  in  a  wholly  different  mood. 

Franck:  Symphony  in  D  Minor;  Le 
Chasseur  Maudit.  Vienna  State  Opera 
Orch..  Rodzinski.  Westminster  WL 
5311. 

Here  the  tables  are  turned— an  all- 
French  record  played  in  Vienna 
with  a  distinguished  conductor  of  the 
serious  Central  European  school:  be- 
cause he  too  is  a  fine  musician,  this 
performance  is  decidedly  worth  hearing 
though  it  is  as  decidedly  un-French. 

Rodzinski's  "D  Minor"  emphasizes  the 
heavier,  more  ominous  aspects  of  the 
work,  the  Wagnerian  element  in  it,  but 
legitimately  so,  for  German  and  French 
Romanticism  after  all  have  much  in 
common.  Oddly,  that  overly-bombastic 
Franck  work,  his  most  Germanic,  the 
"Accursed  Hunter"  (a  strange  mixture 
of  the  "Ride  of  the  Walkure"  and  the 
"Sorcerer's  Apprentice")  is  unusually 
successful  under  the  Rodzinski  treat- 
ment. 

Westminster's  hi-fi  recording  provides 
plenty  of  big  background  liveness  for 
this  music  but  there  is  some  of  that 
besetting  trouble  in  so  much  hi-fi  re- 
cording, too-close  string  pickup,  making 
for  an  edgy  and  uneven  string  ensemble 
sound.  Matter  of  taste,  and  evidently 
a  lot  of  people  like  it  this  way.  (But 
note  that  neither  RCA  Victor  nor 
Columbia  now  records  in  this  way.  Lis- 
ten to  the  Walter  strings  in  the  Brahms, 
above,  to  hear  the  difference  in  record- 
ing technique.) 


Berlioz:  Symphonie  Fantastique.  Min- 
neapolis Symphony,  Dorati.  Mercury 
MG-50034. 

t  can't  feel  basically  dissuaded  from 
Y  the  notion  that  Mr.  Dorati,  here 
as  elsewhere,  is  a  precise,  didactic,  hard 
conductor  who  makes  music  modern  in 
a  not  very  pleasing  way,  streamlining 
it  lor  efficiency  in  sound  at  the  expense 
of  a  human  quality  as  expressed  in 
musical  terms-rhythm,  phrasing,  bal- 
ance, depth.  The  extraordinary  detaib 
of  this  revolutionary  score  come  through 
in  this  version  sufficiently  to  busy  the 
imagination  from  start  to  finish,  and 
so  it  rates  high  in  interest:  the  close-up, 
rather  dead  over-all  sound  emphasizes 
the  fascination  of  the  orchestral  detail; 
and  the  hi-fi  sound  is  superbly  crisp 
and  clean. 

But  the  soul  of  Berlioz  is  elsewhere, 
his  lyricism,  those  hot  flashes  of  Ro- 
mantic  fire,  of  cold  fear,  of  reverent  c 
,,|  terrifying  exultation.  If  these  thing| 
were  not  absent  this  might  be  the 
iecordins>  of  all  time. 


DEWAR'S 

White  Label 

and  Victoria  Vat 
SCOTCH  WHISKIES 


Famed  are  the  clans  of  Scotland 
their  colorful  tartans  worn  in  glory 
through  the  centuries.  Famous,  too, 
is  Dewar's  White  Label  and 
Victoria  Vat,  forever  and  always 
a  wee  bit  o'  Scotland 
in  a  bottle! 


Treasured  gifts 
for 
Christ  mas 


Lavish  upon  your  Lady  Fair  a  precious 
perfume  by  Dana  .  .  .  a  perfume  reminiscent 

of  the  fabled  tributes  of  old  .  .  . 
.  .  .  a  fragrance  to  whisper  the  spirit  that 

dreams  are  made  of .  .  .  to  awaken 
the  belief  in  the  never-never  land  that 
stirs  rebel/iously  in  the  hearts 
of  all  women. 


> 


Tabu  ...  a  conspirator  for 
your  conquest...  the 
"forbidden"'  perfume,  the 
most  famous  fragrance 
known  to  the  world. 


Emir .  .  .  from  the  fabu- 1 
lous  courts  of  the  Persian  i 
Emirs  .  .  .  rich,  intimate 
...  a  sublime  compli- 
ment to  her. 


Platine  .  .  .  light  but  lavishingly 
lasting  ...  a  wordless  testimony 
to  surround  her  with  an  aura  of 
beauty. 


20  Carats  ...  a  rare  gem  among 
perfumes  ...  its  rich  deep  tones 
speak  of  treasures  in  gold  and 
precious  jewels. 


Copyright  1954,  Dana  Perfumes,  Inc. 


